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PREFACE. 


Thb  first  idea  of  Hus  Qstorj  was  conceived  manj  yean 
ago,  at  a  time  when  ancient  Hellas  was  known  to  the  English 
public  chiefly  through  the  pages  of  Mitford ;  and  my  purpose 
in  writing  it  was  to  rectify  the  erroneous  statements  as  to 
matter  of  fact  which  that  B^tory  contained,  lis  well  as  to  pre- 
sent the  general  phenomena  of  the  Grecian  world  under  what 
I  thouj^ht  a  juster  and  more  comprehensive  point  of  view.  My 
leisure,  however,  was  not  at  that  time  equal  to  the  execution 
of  any  large  literary  undertaking ;  nor  is  it  .until  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  that  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  the 
work  that  continuous  and  exclusive  labor,  without  which, 
though  much  may  be  done  to  illustrate ,  detached  points,  no 
entire  or  complicated  subject  can  ever  be  set  forth  in  a  man 
ner  worthy  to  meet  the  public  eye. 

Meanwhile  the  state  «f  the  English  literary  world,  in  ref- 
erence to  ancient  Hellas,  has  been  materially  changed  in 
more  ways  than  one.  If  my  early  friend  Dr.  Thirlwall's 
History  of  Greeoe  had  appeared  a  few  years  sooner,  I  should 
probably  *  never  have  ciEmceived  the  design  of  the  present 
work  at  all ;  I  shi>uld  certainly  not  have  been  prompted  to  the 
task  by  any  deficiencies,  siKsh  as  those  which  I  felt  and  regret- 
ted in  Mitford.  The  comparison  of  the  two  authors  affords, 
indeed,  a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  sound  and  enlarged 
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views  respecting  the  ancient  world  daring  the  present  gener* 
ation.  Having  studied  of  course  the  same  evidences  as  Dr. 
Thirwall,  I  am  better  enabled  than  others  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  learning,  the  sagacity,  and  the  candor  which  pervade 
his  excellent  work  i  and  it  is  the,  more  incumbent  on  me  to 
give  expression  to  this  sentiment,  since  the  particular  points 
on  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  it  will,  unavoidably, 
be  points  of  dissent  oftener  than  of  coincidence. 

The  liberal  spirit  of  criticism,  in  which  Dr.  Thirwall  stands 
so  much  distmguished  from  Mitford,  is  his  own :  there  are 
other  features  of  superiority  which  belong  to  him  conjointly 
with  his  age..  For  during  the  generation  smce  Mitford's  work, 
philological  studies  have  been  prosecuted  in  Germany  with 
remarkable  success :  the  stock  of  fskcts  and  documents,  com- 
paratively scanty,  handed  down  fix^m  the  ancient  world, 
has  been  combined  and  illustrated  in  a  thousand  difierent 
ways :  and  if  our  witnesses  cannot  be  multiplied,  we  at  least 
liave  numerous  interpreters  to  catch,  repeat,  amplify,  and  ex- 
plain their  broken  and  half-inaudible  deposdiions.  Some  of 
the  best  writers  in  this  department — Boeckh,  Niebuhr, 
0.  Miiller — have  been  translated  into  our  language ;  so  that 
the  English  public  has  been  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
new  lights  thrown  upon  many  subjects  of  antiquity  by  the  in- 
estimable aid  of  German  erudition.  The  poets,  historians, 
orators,  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  have  thus  been  all  ren- 
dered both  more  intelligible  and  more  instructive  than  they 
were  to  a  student  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  general  pic- 
ture of  the  Grecian  world  may  now  be  conceived  with  a  de- 
gree of  fidelity,  which,  considering  our  imperfect  materials,  it 
is  curious  to  contemplate. 

It  is  that  general  picture  which  an  historian  of  Greece  is 
required  first  to  embody  in  his  own  mind,  and  next  to  lay  out 
before  his  readers ;  —  a  picture  not  merely  such  as  to  delight 
the  imagination  by  brilliancy  of  coloring  and  depth  of  ienti- 
ment,  but  also  fluggestive  and  improving  to  the  reason      Not 
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omitting  the  points  of  resemblance  as  well.as  of  ccmtrast  with 
the  better-known  forms  of  modem  society,  he  will  especially 
study  to  exhitit  the  spontaneous  movement  of  Grecian  intel- 
lect, sometimes  aided  but  never  borrowed  from  without,  and 
lightmg  up  a  small  portion  of  a  world  otherwise  clouded  and 
stationary.  He  will  develop  the  action  ci  that  social  system, 
which,  while  insuring  to  the  ^ass  of  freemen  a  degree  of  pro 
tection  elsewhere  unknown,  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  crea 
tive  impulses  of  genius,  and  left  the  superior  minds  sufficientiy 
unshackled  to  soar  above  religious  and  political  routine,  to 
overshoot  their  own  age,  and  to  become  the  teachers  of  pos 
terity. 

To  set  forth  the  history  of  a  people  by  wImhu  the  first  spark 
was  set  to  the  dormant  intellectual  capacities  of  our  nature,— 
Hellenic  phenomena,  as  illustrative  of  the  Hellenic  mind  and 
character, —  is  the  task  which  I  propose  to  myself  in  the 
present  work ;  not  without  a  painful  consciousness  how  much 
the  deed  falls  short  of  the  will,  and  a  yet  more  painful  con- 
viction, that  full  success  is  rendered  impossible  by  an  obstacle 
which  no  human  ability  can  now  remedy,—  the  insufficiency 
of  original  evidence.  For,  in  spite  of  the  valuable  expositions 
of  so  many  able  commentators,  our  stock  of  information  re 
spectmg  the  ancient  world  still  remains  lamentably  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  an  enlightened  curiosity.  We  possess  only 
what  has  drifted  ashore  from  the  wreck  of  a  stranded  vessel ; 
and  though  this  includes  some  of  the  most  precious  articles 
amongst  its  once  abundant  cargo,  yet  if  any  man  will  cast  his 
eyes  over  the  citations  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  Athena&us,  or 
Plutarch,  or  the  list  of  names  in  Yossius  de  Historicis  Grsfr- 
cis,  he  will  see  with  grief  and  surprise  how  much  larger  is 
the  proportion  which,  through  the  enslavement  of  the  Greeks 
tiiemselves,  the  decline  of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  change  of 
reli^on,  and  the  irruption  of  barbarian  conquenws,  has  been 
irrecoverably  submerged.  We  are  thus  reduced  to  judge  of 
the  whole  Hellenic  world,  eminentiy  multiform  as  it  was, 
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from  a  few  compositions ;  excellent,  indeed,  in  themselves,  but 
bearing  too  exclusively  the  stamp  of  Athens.  Of  Thucydides 
and  Aristotle,  indeed,  both  as  inquirers  into  matter  of  fact, 
and  as  free  from  narrow  local  feeling,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  work  of  the  lattor  which 
would  have  given  us  ike  most  copious  information  regarding 
Grecian  political  life  —  his  collection  and  comparison  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  distinct  town  constitutions  —  has  not  been 
preserved  :  and  the  brevity  of  Thucydides  often  gives  us  but  a 
single  word  where  a  Sentence  would  not  have  been  too  much, 
and  sentence§  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  expanded  into 
paragraphs.  * 

Such  insufficiency  of  original  and  tfustworthy  materials,  as 
compared  with  those  resources  which  are  thought  hardly  suf- 
ficient for  the  historian  of  any  modem  kingdom,  is  neither  to 
be  concealed  nor  extenuated,  however  much  we  may  lament 
it.  I  advert  to  the  point  here  on  more  grounds  than  one.  ■ 
For  it  not  only  limits  the  amount  of  information  which  an 
historian  of  Greece  can  give  to  his  readers, —  compelling  him 
to  leave  much  of  his  picture  an  absolute  blank, —  but  it  also 
greatiy  spoils  the  execution  of  the  remainder.  The  question 
of  credibility  is  perpetually  obtruding  itself,  and  requiring  a 
decision,  which,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  always  in- 
troduces more  or  less  of  controversy ;  and  gives  to  those  out 
lines,  which  the  interest  of  the  picture  requires  to  be  straight 
and  vigorous,  a  faint  and  faltering  character.  Expressions 
of  qualified  and  hesitating  affirmation  are  repeated  until  the 
reader  is  sickened ;  while  the  writer  himself,  to  whom  this 
restraint  is  more  painful  still,  is  frequently  tempted  to  break 
loose  from  the  unseen  spell  by  which  a  conscientious  criticism 
binds  him  down,  —  to  screw  up  the  possible  and  probable 
into  certainty,  to  suppress  counterbalancing  considerations, 
and  to  substitute  a  pleasing  romance  in  place  of  half- 
known  and  perplexing  realities.  Desiring,  in  the  present 
work,  to  set  forth  all  which  can  bo  ascertained,  together  with 
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such  conjectures  and  inferences  as  can  be  reasonftbly  deduced 
from  it,  but  nothing  more,— I  notice,  at  the  outset,  tiiat  &a\ty 
state  of  the  ori^nal  evidence  which  renders  discnaedons  of 
credibility,  and  hesitation  in  the  language  of  the  judge,  una- 
voidable. Such  discussions,  though  the  reader  may  be  as- 
sured that  they  will  become  less  frequent  as  we  advance  into 
times  better  known,  are  tiresome  enough,  even  with  the  com- 
paratively late  period  which  I  adopt  as  the  historical  beg^l- 
ning;  much  more  intolerable  would  they  have  proved,  had  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  start  from  the  primitive  terminus  of 
Deukalion  or  Inachus,  or  from  the  unburied  Pelas^  and 
Leleges,  and  to  subject  the  heroic  ages  to  a  similar  scrutiny. 
I  really  know  nothing  so  disheartening  or  unrequited  as  the 
elaborate  balancing  of  what  is  called  evidence, —  the  compap- 
Ison  of  infinitesimal  probabilities  and  conjectures  all  uncerti- 
fied,—  in  regard  to  these  shadowy  times  and  persons. 

The  law  respecting  sufficiency  of  evidence  ought  to  be  the 
same  for  ancient  times  as  for  modem ;  and  the  reader  will 
find  in  this  History  an  application,*to  the  fonner,  of  criteria 
analogous  to  those  which  have  been  long  recognized  in  the 
latter.  Approaching,  though  with  a  certain  measure  of 
indulgence,  to  this  standard,  I  begin  the  real  history  of 
Greece  with  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  or  776  B.  c.     To 

9uch  as  are  accustomed  to  the  habits  once  universal,  and  still 

/         ■  ^  ^  ' 

act  uncommon,  in  investigating  the  ancient  world,  I  may  ap- 
pear to  be  striking  oflf  one  thousand  years  from  the  scroll  of 
history ;  but  to  those  whose  canon  of  evidence  is  derived 
from  Mr.  Hallam,  M.  Sismondi,  or  any  other  eminent  histo- 
nan  of  modern  events,  I  am  well  assured  that  I  shall  appear 
lax  and  credulous  rather  than  exigent  or  sceptical.  For 
the  truth  is,  that  historical  records,  properly  so  called,  do  not 
be^n  until  long  after  this  date  :  nor  will  any  man,  who  can- 
didly considers  the  extreme  paucity  of  attested  facts  for  two 
centuries  after  776  b.  c,  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  state 
of  Greece  in  900, 1000,  1100, 1200, 1800, 1400  B.  c,  etc-, 
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>— or  any  earlier  century  which  it  may  pleaae  chronologists  to 
include  in  their  computed  genealogies^ —  cannot  be  described 
to  him  upon  anything  like  decent  evidence.  I  shall  hope, 
when  I  come  to  the  lives  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  to  illusti^ate 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  their  principles, —  tiiat  conscious 
«nd  confessed  ignorance  is  a  better  state  of  mind,  than  the 
6mcy,  without  the  reality,  of  knowledge.  Meanwhile,  I  begin 
by  making  that  confession,  in  reference  to  the  real  world  of 
Greece  anterior  to  the  Olympiads ;  meaning  the  disci  lumer 
to  apply  to  anything  like  a  general  history, — not  to  exclude 
rigorously  every  individual  event. 

The  times  which  I  thus  set  apart  irom  the  re^on  of  his- 
tory are  discernible  only  flirough  a  different  atmosphere, — 
that  of  epic  poetry  and  legend.  To  confound  together  these 
disparate  matters  is,  in  my  judgment,  essentially  unphilo- 
sophical.  I  describe  the  earlier  times  by  themselves,  as  con- 
ceived by  the  faith  and  feeling  of  the  first  Greeks,  and  known 
only  through  their  legends, — without  presuming  to  measure 
how  much  or  how  little  of  historical  matter  these  legends  may 
contain.  If  the  reader  blame  me  for  not  assisting  him  to  de- 
termine this, — if  he  ask  me  why  I  do  not  undraw  the  curt^ 
and  disclose  the  picture,  —  I  reply  in  the  words  of  the  painter 
Zeuxis,  when  the  same  question  was  addressed  to  him  on  ex- 
hibiting his  master-piece  of  imitative  art :  '^  The  curtain  %» 
the  picture."  What  we  now  read  as  poetry  and  legend  was 
once  accredited  history,  and  the  only  genuine  history  which 
the  first  Greeks  could  conceive  or  relish  of  their  past  time :  the 
curtain  conceals  nothing  behind,  and  cannot,  by  any  ingenuity, 
be  withdrawn.  I  undertake  only  to  show  it  as  it  stands, — 
not  to  efface,  still  less  to  repaint  it. 

Three-fourths  of  the  two  volumes  now  presented  to  the 
public  are  destined  to  elucidate  this  age  of  historical  £uth, 
as  distinguished  from  the  later  age  of  historical  reason :  to 
exhibit  its  basis  in  the  human  mind, —  an  omnipresent  religious? 
and  personal  interpretation  of  nature ;  to  illustrate  it  by  com 
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parison  "mth  the  like  mental  habit  in  early  modem  Europe ; 
to  show  its  immense  abundance  and  yariety  of  narrative 
matter,  with  little  care  for  consistency  between  one  story 
and  another ;  lastly,  to  set  forth  the  causes  which  overgrew 
and  partially  supplanted  the  old  epical  sentiment,  andJntro- 
duced,  in  the  room  of  literal  faith,  a  varieiy  of  c<«npromise8 
and  interpretations. 

The  legendary  age  of  the  Greeks  receives  its  principal 
charm  and  dignity  from  the  Homeric  poems:  to  these,  there- 
fere,  and  to  the  other  poems  included  in  the  ancient  epic,  an 
entire  chapter  is  demoted,  the  length  of  which  must  be  justi- 
fied by  the  names  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  I  have  thougjht 
it  my  duty  to  take  some  aotice  of^the  Wolfian  controverefy  as 
it  now  stands  in  Germany,  and  have  even  hazarded  some 
speculations  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Iliad.  The  so 
ciety  and  manners  of  the  heroic  age,  considered  as  known  in 
a  general  way  from  Homer's  descriptions  and  aUusions^  are 
also  described  and  criticized. 

I  next  pass  to  the  historical  age,  beginning  at  776  B.  c. ; 
prefixing  some  remarks  upon  the  geographical  features  of 
Greece.  I  tiy  to  make  out,  amidst  obscure  and  scanty  indi- 
cations, what  the  state  of  Greece  was  at  this  period ;  and  I 
indulge  some  cautious  conjectures,  founded  upon  the  earliest 
verifiable  facts,  respectmg  the  steps  immediately  antecedent 
by  which  that  condition  was  brought  about.  In  the  present 
volumes,  I  have  only  been  able  to  include  the  history  of  Sparta 
and  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  down  to  the  age  of  Peios- 
tratus  and  Croesus.  I  had  hoped  to  have  comprised  in 
them  the  entire  histoiy  of  Greece  down  to  this  last-mentioned 
period,  but  I  find  the  space  insufficient. 

The  history  of  Greece  falls  most  naturally  into  ax  com- 
partments, of  which  the  first  may  be  looked  at  as  a  period  of 
preparation  for  the  five  following,  which  exhaust  the  firee  life 
of  collective  Hellas. 

I.  Period  firom  776  B.  c.  to  560  b.  0.,  the  accession  of 
Peiristrati]^  at  Athens  and  of  Croesus  m  Lydia 
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n.  From  the  accession  of  Peiostratus  and  Groosus  to  tha 
repuke  of  Xerxes  from  Greece. 

in.  From  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  to  the  close  of  the  Pelo 
pomiesian  war  and  oyerthrow  of  Athens. 

lY .  From  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuktr^. 

V.  From  the  battle  of  Leuktra  to  that  of  Ch»roneia. 

yi.  From  the  battle  of  Ghsdroneia  to  the  end  of  the  gen- 
eration of  Alexander, 

The  five  periods,  from  Peisistratus  down  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  and  of  his  generation,  present  the  acts  of  an  his- 
torical drama  capable  of  being  recounted  in  perspicuous  suc- 
cession, and  connected  by  ar  sensible  thread  of  unity.  I  shall 
interweave  in  their  proper  places  the  important  but  outlying 
adventures  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks,— -introducing 
such  occasional  notices  of  Grecian  political  constitutions,  phi-~ 
losophy,  poetry,  and  oratory,  ad  are  requiate  to  exhibit  ti;e 
many-sided  activity  of  this  people  during  their  short  but 
brilliant  careef . 

After  the  generation  of  Alexander;)  the  political  action  of 
Greece  becomes  cramped  and  degraded,  —  no  longer  interest- 
ing to  the  reader,  or  operative  on  the  destinies  of  the  future 
world.  We  may,  indeed,  ni^e  one  or  tw|p  incidents,  espe^ally 
the  revolutions  of  A^s  and  Kleomen^s  at  Sparta,  which  are 
both  instructive  and  affecting ;  but  as  a  whole,  tiie  period, 
betweej>300  b.  c.  and  the  absorption  of  Greece  by  die  Ro- 
mans, is  of  no  interest  in  itself,  and  is  only  so  far  of  value 
as  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  preceding  centuries.  The 
dignity  and  value  of  the  Greeks  from  that  lime  forward  be 
long  to  them  only  as  individual  philosophers,  preceptors,  as* 
tronomers,  and  mathematicians,  literary  men  and  critics,  med- 
ical practioners,  etc.  In  aU  th^e  respective  capacities, 
especially  in  the  great  schools  of  phQosophical  speculation, 
they  still  constitute  the  light  of  the  Boman  world ;  though, 
as  communities,  they  have  lost  theur  own  orbit,  and  have  he- 
Ai/me  satellites  of  more  powerful  neighbors. 
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I  propose  to  brmg  down  the  histoiy  of  the  GFecian  e<nii- 
munitiesto  the  year  300  B.  c,  or  the  close  of  the  geiierati<m 
which  takes  its  name  from  Alexander  the  Great^  and  I  hope 
to  accomplish  this  in  eight  volumes  altogether.  For  the  next 
two  or  three  volumes  I  have  already  large  preparations 
made,  and  I  shall  publish  my  third  (perhaps  my  fourth)  in 
the  course  of  th^  ensuing  winter. 

There  are  great  disadyantages  m  the  publication  of  <me 
portion  of  a  history  apart  from  the  remainder ;  for  neither  the 
earlier  nor  the  later  phenomena  can  be  fully  com^wehended 
without  the  light  which  each  mutually  casts  upon  the  other. 
But  the  practice  has  become  habitual,  and  is  indeed  more 
than  justified  by  the  well-known  inadmissibility  of  ^^  long 
hopes"  into  the  short  span  of  human  life.  Tet  I  cannot  but 
fear  that  my  first  two  volumes  will  suffer  in  the  estimation  of 
many  readers  by  coming  out  alone, —  and  that  men  who  value 
the  Greeks  for  their  philosophy,  their  politics,  and  their  ora- 
tory, may  treat  the  early  legends  as  not  woiUi  attention. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  sentimental  attributes  of 
the  Greek  mind — its  reBgious  and  poetical  vein — here  ap- 
pear in  disproportionate  relief,  as  compared  with  its  more 
vigorous  and  masculme  capacities, — with  those  powers  of 
acting,  organizing,  judging,  and  ftpeculating,  which  will  be  re- 
vealed in  the  forthcoming  volumes.  I  venture,  however,  to 
forewarn  the  reader,  that  there  will  occur  numerous  circum- 
stances in  the  after  political  life  of  the  Greeks,  which  he  will 
not  comprehend  unless  he  be  initiated  into  the  course  of  their 
legendary  associations.  He  will  not  understand  the  frantic 
terror  of  the  Athenian  public  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  mutilation  of  the  statues  called  Her- 
man, unless  he  enters  into  the  way  in  which  they  connected 
their  stability  and  securiiy  with  the  domiciliation  of  the  gods 
in  the  soil :  nor  will'  he  adequately  appreciate  the  habit  of 
the  Spartan  king  on  military  expeditions,  — when  he  offered 
his  daily  public  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  his  army  and  his  coun- 
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try,  —  <^  always  to  perform  this  morning  service  immediately 
before  smmse,  in  order  that  he  might  be  beforehand  in  ob* 
taining  the  favor  of  the  gods/'^  if  he  be  not  familiar  with  the 
Homeric  conception  of  Zeus  going  to  rest  at  night  and 
awaking  to  rise  at  eaily  dawn  from  the  side  of  the  '^  white- 
armed  Here."  The  occasion  willj  indeed,  often  occur  for 
remarking  how  these  legends  illustrate  and  vivify  the  polili- 
cal  phenomena  of  the  succeeding  times,  and  I  have  only  now 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  considering  them  as  the  beginning  of 
a  series, — not  a^  an  entire  work. 

^  Xenophon,  Bepub.  LacecUemDii.  cap.  xiii.  3.  'Ae2  6h^  6rav  t^rox,  ^^ 
rat  fiev  tovtov  tov  kpyov  in  Kve^toc,  vpoXaftpdvetv  povMfUVOf  riiVToOC  ' 
thfotav. 

LoKPOH,  Mar^  f  1M6. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OP 
VOLUMES  L  AND  H- 


In  preparing  a  Second  Edition  of  the  first  two  rohimes 
of  mj  History^  I  have  profited  by  the  remarks  and  correc^ 
tions  of  various  critics^  oontained  in  Reviews,  both  English 
and  foreign*  I  have  snppressed,  or  rectified,  some  positions 
which  had  been  pointed  out  as  erroneons,  or  as  advanced 
upon  inadequate  evidence.  I  have  strengthened  my  argu- 
ment in  some  cases  where  it  appeared  to  have  been  imper- 
fectly understood, — adding  some  new  notes,  pardyforthe 
purpose  of  enlarged  illustration,  parfly  to  defend  certain 
opinions  which  had  been  caDed  in  question.  The  greater 
number  of  these  alterations  have  been  made  in  Chapters 
XVI.  and  XXI.  of  Part  I.,  and  in  Chapter  VI.  of  Part  U. 

I  trust  that  these  three  Chapters,  more  fiill  of  speculation, 
and  therefore  more  open  to  criticism  than  any  of  the  others, 
will  thus  appear  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  form. 
But  I  must  at  the  same  time  add  that  they  remain  for  the 
most  part  unchanged  in  substance,  and  that  I  have  seen  no 
sufficient,  reason  to  modify  my  main  conclusions  even  respect^ 
ing  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  controverted  though  they  have 
been  by  some  of  my  most  esteemed  critics. 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  peculiarity  of  Grecian  le 
gend,  as  broadly  distihguidied  throughout  these  volumes  from 
Grecian  history,  I  desire  to  ju>tice.two  valuable  publications 
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with  Tthicli  I  haye  only  become  acquainted  since  tbe  date  of 
my  first  edition.  One  of  these  is,  A  Short  Essay  on  Primae- 
val History,  by  JohnKenrickjM.  A.  (London,  1846,  publish- 
ed just  at  the  same  time  as  these  volumes,)  which  illustrates 
with  much  acute  reflection  the  general  features  of  legend, 
not  only  in  Greece  but  thrpu^out  the  ancient  world,  —  see 
especially  pages  65,  84,  92,  et  seq.  The  other  work  is, 
Bambles  and  Becollections  of  an  Indian  Official,  by  Colonel 
Sleeman,  —  first  made  known  to  me  through  an  ezcellent^  no- 
tice of  my  ffistory  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  1846. 
The  description  given  by  Colonel  Sleeman,  of  the  state  of 
mind  now  actually  prevalent  among  the  native  population  of 
Hindostan,  presents  a  vivid  comparison,  helping  the  modern 
reader  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  legendary  era  of 
Greece.  I  have  embodied  in  the  notes  of  this  Second  Edi- 
tion two  or  three  passages  from  Colonel  Sleeman's  instruc- 
tive work :  but  the  whole  of  it  richly  deserves  perusal. 

Having  now  finished  six  volumes  of  this  History,  without 
attaining  a  lower  point  than  the  peace  of  Nikias,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, — I  find  myself  compelled  to 
retract  the  expectation  held,  out  m  the  preface  to  my  First 
Edition,  that  the  entire  work  might  be  completed  in  eight 
volumes.  Experience  proves  to  me  how  impossible  it  is  to 
measure  beforehand  the  space  which  historical  subjects  will 
require.  All  I  can  now  promise  is,  that  the  remainder  of  the 
work  shall  be  executed  with  as  much"  regard  to  brevity  as  in 
consistent  with  the  paramount  dufy  of  rendering  it  fit  for 
public  acceptance. 

London,  April  8, 184) 
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FoLLOWiKG  the  example  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other  excellent 
seholars,  I  caU  the  Greek  deities  by  their  real  Greek  names,  and 
not  by  the  Latin  equivalents  used  among  the  Bomans.  For  the 
assistance  of  those  readers  to  whom  the  Greek  names  may  be  leai 
fiuniliar,  I  here  annex  a  table  of  the  one  and  the  other. 


Grede, 

Latin, 

Zeus, 

Jupiter. 

Poseiddn, 

.   Keptone. 

Al«8, 

Mais. 

Dionysiis, 

Bacchus. 

Herxn^, 

H^ios, 

Sol. 

HdphflBSttis, 

Vil««r.   - 

HAdls, 

Ruto. 

HdrS, 

Juno. 

Ath^S, 

MinemL 

Artemis, 

Diana. 

Aphro^itd, 

Venus. 

Eds, 

Aurora. 

Hestia, 

Vesta. 

1Mb, 

Latona. 

Dfim^t^r, 

Ceres. 

HSraldSs, 

Hercules. 

Askldpins, 

.^culapins. 

A  few  words  are  here  necessary  respecting  the  orthography 
01  Greek  names  adopted  in  the  above  table  and  generally  through- 
oat  this  history.  I  have  approximated  as  nearly  as  I  dared  to 
the  Greek  letters  in  preference  to  the  Latin ;  and  on  this  point  I 
venture  upon  an  innovation  which  I  should  have  little  doubt  of- 
vindicating  before  the  reason  of  any  candid  English  student. '  For 
the  ordinary  practice  of  substituting,  in  a  Greek  name,  the  English 
C  in  place  of  the  Greek  E,  is,  indeed,  so  obviously  incorrect,  that 
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it  admits  of  no  rational  justification.  Oar  own  E,  pi^eciselj  and 
in  ereiy  point,  coincides  with  the  Greek  K :  we  have  thns  the 
means  of  reproducing  the  Greek  name  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to 
the  ear,  yet  we  gratuitously  take  the  wrong  letter  iu  preference 
to  the  right.  And  the  precedent  of  the  Latins  is  here  against  us 
rather  than  in  our  favor,  for  their  G  really  coincided  in  sound 
with  the  Greek  K,  whereas  our  C  entirely  departs  from  it,  and 
becomes  an  S,  before  e,  t,  €e,  a,  and  y.  Though  our  C  has  so  far 
deviated  in  sound  from  the  Latin  C,  yet  there  is  some  warrant 
for  our  continmng  to  use  it  in  writing  Latin  names,  —  because  we 
thus  reproduce  the  name  to  the  eye,  though  not  to  the  ear.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  when  we  employ  our  C  to  designate  the  Greek 
£,  for  we  depart  here  not  less  firom  the  visible  than  from  the  audi- 
ble original ;  while  we  mar  the  unrivalled  euphony  of  the  Greek 
language  by  that  multiplied  sibilation  which  constitutes  the  least 
inviting  feature  in  our  own.  Among  German  philologists,  the  K 
is  now  universally  employed  in  writing  Greek  names,  and  I  have 
adopted  it  pretty  largely  in  this  work,  making  exception  for  such 
names  as  the  English  reader  has  been  so  accustomed  to  hear  with 
the  C,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  being  almost  Anglicised. 
I  have,  &rther,  marked  the  long  e  and  the  long  o  (7,  00,)  by  a 
drcnmfiex  (H^rd)  when  they  occur  in  the  last  syllable  or  in  tha 
penultimate  of  a  name. 
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details  of  diVlne  service.  —  Importance  of  the  mysteries  to  the  town  of 
Elensis.  —  Strong  hold  of  the  legend  upon  Eleusinian  feelings.  —  Difier* 
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neither  stood  so  completely  alone,  nor  was  so  dosely  interwoven  with  reli- 
gion, aa  the  Ch^cian. — History  of  England  —  how  conceived  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century — began  with  Brate  the  Trojan. — Earnest  and  tena- 
cious faith  manifested  in  tiie  defence  of  this  early  history. — Judgment  of 
Milton. —  Standard  of  historical  evidence — raised  in  regradto  England 
-not  raised  in  regard  to  Greece.  —  Milton's  way  of  dealing  with  the 
Bi^tish  fabulous  history  objectionable.  —  Two  ways  open  of  dealing  with 
the  Grecian  mythes :  1,  to  omit  them;  or,  2,  to  recount  them  as  mythes. 

—  Reasons  for  preferring  the  latter.— *  Triple  partition  of  pa«t  time  by 
Varro , ! ...461-489. 
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CHAPTER    !• 

LEGENDS  BESPEGISNa  THE  6QDS. 

The  mjthical  world  of  the  Gieekfl  <^eiis  with  the  gods, 
SDterior  as  weQ  as  superior  to  man :  it  gradoallj  desoends,  first 
to  heroes,  and  next  to  the  human  race.  Along  with  the  gods  are 
found  Tarious  monstrous  natures,  ultra-human  and  extrarhuman, 
who  cannot  with  propriety  be  odled  gods,  but  who  partake  with 
gods  and  men  in  the  attributes  of  freewill,  conscious  agency,  and 
susceptibility  of  pleasure  and  pain,—- such  «s  the  Harpies,  the 
Gorgons,  the  Grasae,  the  Sirens,  ScjUa  and  Charybdis,  Echidna, 
Sphinx,  Chimaera,  Chrysaor,  Pegasus,  the  CyddpeSythe  Centaurs, 
etc.  The  first  acts  of  what  may  be  termed  the  great  mythical 
cycle  describe  the  proceedings  of  these  gigantic  agents  —  the 
crash  and  collision  of  certain  terrific  and  overboiling  forces, 
which  are  ultimately  reduced  to  obedience,  or  chained  up,  or 
extinguished,  under  the  more  orderly  government  of  Zeus,  who 
supplants  his  less  capable  predecessors,  and  acquires  precedence 
and  supremacy  over  gods  and  men — subject  however  to  certain 
social  restraints  from  the  chief  gods  and  goddesses  around 
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him,  as  well  as  to  the  custom  of  occasionally  convoking  and 
consulting  the  divine  agonu 

I  recount  these  events  briefly,  but  literally,  treating  them 
simply  as  mythes  springing  from  the  same  creative  imagination, 
addressing  themselves  to  analogous  tastes  and  feelings,  and  de- 
pending upon  the  same  authority,  as  the  legends  of  Thebes  and 
Troy.    It  is  the  inspired  voice  of  the  Muse  which  reveals  and 
authenticates  both,  and  from  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  alike 
derive  their  knowledge — the  one,  of  the  heroic,  the  other,  of  the 
divine,  foretime.     I  maintain,  moreover,  fully,  the  character  of 
these  great  divine  agents  as  Persons,  which  is  the  light  in  which 
they  presented  themselves  to  the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  audience. 
Uranos,  Nyx,  Hypnos  and  Oneiros  (Heaven,  Night,  Sleep  and 
Dream),  are  Persons,  just  as  much  as  Zeus  and  ApoUa    To 
resolve  them  into  mere  allegories,  is  unsafe  and  unprofitable :  we 
then  depart  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  original  hearers,  with- 
out acquiring  any  consistent  or  philosophical  point  of  view  of  our 
own.i     For  although  some  of  the  attributes  and  actions  ascribed 
to  these  persons  are  o&^en  explicable  by  aUegory  the  whole  series 
and  system  of  them  never  are  so :  the  theorist  who  adopts  this 
course  of  explanation  finds  that,  after  one  or  two  sim^e  and 
obvious  steps,  the  path  is  no  longer  open,  and  he  is  forced  to  dear 
a  way  for  himself  by  gratuitous  refinements  and  conjectures. 
The  allegorical  persons  and  attributes  are  always  found  mingled 
with  other  persons  and  attributes  not  allegorical ;  but  the  two 
classes  <»nnot  be  severed  without  breaking  up  the  whole  march 
of  the  mythical  events,  nor  can  any  explanation  which  drives  us 
to  such  a  necessity  be  considered  as  admissible*    To  suppose 
indeed  that  these  legends  could  be  aQ  traced  by  means  of  alle- 
gory into  a  coherent  body  of  physical  doctrine,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  all  reasonable  presumptions  respecting  the  age  or 
society  in  which  they  arose.    Where  the  allegorical  mark  is 
clearly  set  upon  any  paiiicular  character,  or  attribute,  or  event,  ' 
to  that  extent  we  may  recognize  it ;  but  we  can  rarely  venture  to 
divine  further,  still  less  to  alter  the  legends  themselves  on  the 
faith  of  any  such  surmises.    The  theogony  of  the  Greeks  ocmtains 

'  It  18  fiifficieii^  here,  to  state  this  position  briefly :  more  will  be  said 
TCfy«Cting  the  allagorizing  interpietatMn  in  a  fiitu«  c?jn  <er. 
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some  cosmogonic  ideas ;  bat  it  cannot  be  considered  m  a  system 
of  cosmogony,  or  translated  into  a  string  of  elementary,  planet- 
ary, or  physical  changes. 

In  the  order  of  legendary  chronology^  Zeos  comes  after 
Exonos  and  Uranos ;  but  in  the  order  of  Gxeciaa  concepticMi, 
Zeus  is  the  prominent  person,  and  Krtmos  and  Uranos  are 
inferior  and  introductory  preenrscnrs,  set  up  in  order  to  be  over- 
thrown and  to  serve  as  mementos  of  the  prowess  of  their  con- 
queror. To  Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  wdl  as  to  the  Greeks 
universally,  Zeus  is  the  great  and  predominant  god,  ^  the  fiither 
of  gods  and  men,**  whose  power  none  of  the  other  gods  can  hope 
to  resist,  or  even  deliberately  think  of  questioning.  All  the 
other  gods  have  their  specific  poten<^  and  peculiar  sphere  of 
action  and  duty,  with  which  Zeus  does  not  usually  interfere ;  but 
it  is  he  who  maintains  the  lineaments  of  a  providential  superin- 
tendence, as  well  over  the  pluenomena  of  Olympus  as  over  those 
of  earth.  Zeus  and  his  brothers  Poseidon  and  Hades  have  made 
a  division  of  power :  he  has  reserved  the  aether  and  the  atmos- 
phere to  himself — Poseidon  has  obtained  the  sea — and  Hades 
the  under-world  or  infernal  r^ons ;  while  earth,  and  the  events 
which  pass  upon  earth,  are  common  to  all  of  them,  together  with 
free  access  to  Olympus.^ 

Zeus,  then,  with  his^breihr^i  and  colld^gues,  constitute  the 
present  gods,  whom  Homer  and  Hesiod  recognize  as  in  full 
dignity  and  efficiency.  The  inmates  of  this  divine  world  are 
conceived  upon  the  model,  but  not  upon  the  scale,  of  the  human. 
They  are  actuated  by  the  full  play  and  variety  of  those  appetites, 
sympathies,  pas8i<ms  and  affections,  which  divide  the  soul  of  man ; 
invested  with  a  far  larger  and  indeterminate  measure  of  power, 
and  an  exemption  as  well  from  deatii  as  (with  some  rare  excep- 
tions) from  suffering  and  infirmity.  The  rich  and  diverse  types 
thus  conceived,  iidl  of  energetic  mov^nent  and  contrast,  each  in 
his  own  province,  and  soaring  confessedly  above  the  limits  of 

*  See  niad,  yiii.  405, 4^ ;  xy.  20, 130, 185.  Hesiod,  Theog.  8S5. 

This nnqaestioned  supremacy  is  the  general  representation  of  Zens:  at 
the  same  time  the  conspiracy  of  "ELM,  Poseidon,  and  Ath6n£  against  him, 
suppressed  bj  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Briareus  as  his  ally,  is  among 
the  exceptions.  (Iliad,  i.  400.)  Zeus  is  at  ^ne  time  yanqnished  by  Titan, 
but  rescaed  by  Hermes.  ( ApoUodor.  i.  6,  3) 
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experience^  were  of  all  themes  the  inost  suitable  for  adrentore 
and  narrative,  and  operated  with  irresifitible  force  upon  the 
Grecian  fancy.  AU  nature  was  then  conceived  as  moving  and 
working  through  a  number  of  personal  agents,  amongst  whom 
the  gods  of  Olympus  were  the  most  conspicuous  $  the  reverential 
belief  in  Zeus  and  Apdfio  being  only  ofie  branch  of  this  omni- 
present personifying  faith.  The  attributes  of  all  these  agents 
had  a  tendency  to  expand  themselves  into  iUustrative  legends-^  * 
especially  those  of  the  gods,  who  were  constantly  ii^voked  in  the 
public  worship.  Out  of  this  same  meptal  source  sprang  both 
the  divine  and  heroic  mythes  — -  the  former  being  often  the  m<Mre 
extravagant  and  abnormous  in  their  incidents^  in  proportion  as 
the  general  type  of  the  gods  was  more  vast  and  awful  than  that 
of  the  heroes. 

As  the  gods  have  houses  and  wives  like  men,  so  the  present 
dynasty  of  gods  must  have  a  past  to  repose  upon;^  and  the 
curious  and  imaginative  Greek,  whenev^  he  does  not  find  a 
recorded  past  ready  to  his  hand,  is  uneasy  until  he  has  created 
one.  Thus  the  Hesiodic  theogony  explains,  with  a  oertaui  d^ree 
of  system  and  coherence,  first  the  antecedent  circumstances  under 
which  Zeus  acquired  the  divine  empire,  next  the  number  of  his 
colleagues  and  descendants.  ' 

First  in  order  of  time  (we  are  told  by  Hesiod)  came  Chaos ; 
next  Gsea,  the  broad,  firm,  and  fiat  Earth,  with  deep  and  dark 
Tartarus  at  her  base.  Eros  (Love),  the  subduer  of  gods  as  well 
as  men,  came  immediately  afterwards.^  i 

From  Chaos  sprung^  Erebos  and  Nyx;  from  these  latter 
JEther  and  Hemera.  G«a  also  gave  birth  to  Uraaos,  equal  in 
breadth  to  herself,  in  order  to  serve  both  as  an  overarching  vault 
to  her,  and  as  a  residence  for  the  immortal  gods ;  she  fiirther 
produced  the  mountains,  habitations  of  the  divine  nymphs,  and 
Pontus,  the  barren  and  billowy  sea. 

Then  Gxsl  intermarried  with  TJranos,  and  from  this  union 
came  a  numerous  ofispring  —  twelve  Titans  and  Titanides,  three 
Cyclopes,  and  three  Hekatoncheires  or  beings  with  a  hundred 

*  AriiJt  PoUfc.  L  1.  uQirep  dk  koI  Tot  eldtj  iavroic  a<^ftoiovatv  uv^pcmoi,  oC- 

*  Hesiod,  Theog.  116.    ApoUodorus  begins  with  Uranos  and  Qaa  (i.  1.); 
He  does  not  recognize  Eros,  Nyx,  or  Erebos. 
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hands  each.  The  Titans  were  Ooeanus,  Sjbob,  Srios,  Hyperifiny 
lapetos,  and  Kronos:  the  Titanides,  Theia,  Ehea,  Themis, 
Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  and  T^gthys.  The  Cydopes  were  Brontes, 
Steropes,  and  Arg^s, — formidable  persons,  equally  disdngoished 
for  strength  and  for  manual  craft,  so  that  they  made  die  thonder 
which  afterwards  formed  the  iiresistibie  ardllery  <if  Zens.* 
The  Hekatoncheires  were  Kottos,  l^nareus,  and  Gyg^  of  pro* 
digious  bodily  force. 

Uranos  contemplated  Uus  powerftil  brood  with  fear  and  hor- 
ror *,  as  fast  as  any  of  them  were  bom,  he  coooealed  them  in 
cavities  of  the  earth,  and  woold  not  permit  them  to  come  onL 
Gsea  could  find  no  room  for  th^n,  and  groaned  imder  the  pres- 
sure :  she  produced  iron,  made  a  8ickle,>aad  implored  her  sons  to 
avenge  both  her  and  themselves  against  the  oppressiTe  treatment 
of  their  father.  But  none  of  them,  except  Eiroaos,  had  courage 
to  undertake  the  deed:  he,  the  youngest  and  tiie  most  daring 
was  aimed  with  the  sickle  and  placed  in  suitable  andlMish  by  the 
contrivance  of  GsBa.  Presently  night  arrived,  and  Uranos 
descended  to  the  embraces  of  Gkea:  Kronos  then  emeiged  fiom 
his  ox)ncealment,  cut  off  the  genitals  of  his  fiither,  and  cast  the 
bleeding  member  behind  him  far  away  into  the!  sea.^  Mudi  of 
the  blood  was  spilt  upon  the  earth,  and  Gaea  in  consequence  gave 
birth  to  the  irresistible  Erinnys,  the  vast  and  muscular  Oigantes, 
and  the  Melian  nymphs.  Out  of  the  genitals  themselves,  as  fliey 
^wam  and  foamed  upon  the  sea,  emerged  the  goddess  Aphrodite, 
deriving  her  name  from  the  foam  out  of  which  she  had  sprung. 
She  first  landed  at  Kythera,  and  then  went  to  Cyprus :  the  island 
felt  her  benign  influence,  and  the  green  herb  started  up  under 
her  soft  and  delicate  tread.  Er6s  immediately  joined  her,  and 
partook  with  her  the  function  of  suggesting  and  directing  the 
amorous  impulses  both  of  gods  and  men.3 
■  *  ' "  ■ —  — .1  ■■„    II I  i«     . 

^  Hesiod,  Theog.  140,  156.  Apoflod.  irf  sup. 

*  Hesiod,  Thcog.  160, 182.    ApoUod.  L 1,  4. 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  192.  This  legead  rofpeeting  the  birth  of  AphroditS 
seems  to  hftve  been  derived  partly  from  her  name  (a^pd^./wm),  partly  from 
the  surname  Urania,  ^K^podirrf  Ovpavict^  nnder  which  she  "was  so  very  exten* 
sively  worshipped,  especially  both  in  Cyprus  and  Cythdra,  seemingly  origi- 
nated  in  both  islands  by  the  Phoenicians.  Herodot  i.  105.  Compare  the 
instmctiYe  section  in  Bbeckh*s  Mctrologie,  c  iy.  $  4. 
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Uranos  being  thus  dethnmied  and  disabled,  Kronoe  and  the  Titans 
acquired  their  liberty  and. became  predominant:  the  Gjdopea 
and  the  Hekatoncheires  had  been  cast  by  Uranos  into  Tartarus^ 
and  were  still  allowed  to  remain  there. 

Eadi  of  the  Titans  had  a  numeroos  o£&pring:  Oceanos, 
especiaUj,  manying  his  sister  Tethys,  b^;a^  three  thousand 
daugl^terSy  the  Oceanic  nymphs, and  as  many  sons:  the  rivers 
and  springs  passed  for  his  offspring.  Hyperion  and  his  sister 
Theia  had  for  their  children  Helios,  Selene,  and  Eos;  £<bo8 
with  Phosbe  begat  Leto  and  Asteria;  the  children  of  Erios  were 
Astraeos,  Pallas,  and  Fers^s, — firom  Astneos  and  Eos  sprang  the 
winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus.  lapetos,  marrying  the 
Oceanic  nymph  Oymene,  counted  as  his  progeny  the  celebrated 
Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  Menoetius,  and  Atlas.  But  the  off- 
spring of  Kronos  were  the  most  powerful  and  transcendent  of  alL 
He  married  his  sister  Rhea,  and  had  by  her  three  daughters — 
Hestia,  Demeter,  and  Here — and  three  sons,  Hades,  Poseidon, 
and  Zeus,  the  latter  at  once  the  youngest  and  ihe  greatest 

But  KronoB  fordboded  to  himself  destructiim  from  one  of  his 
own  children,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  any  of  them  were  bom, 
he  immediately  swallowed  them  and  retained  them  in  his  own 
beUy.  In  this  manner  had  the  first  fiye  been  Seated,  and  Rhea 
was  on  the  point  of  being  deHy^^  of  Zeus.  Grieved  and  indig- 
nant at  the  loss  of  her  children,  she  applied  for  counsel  to  her 
father  and  mother,  Uranos  and  Gsea,  who  aided  her  to  conceal 
the  birth  of  Zeus.  They  conveyed  her  by  night  to  Lyktuis  in 
Crete,  hid  the  new-bom  child  in  a  woody  cavern  on  Mount  Ida, 
and  gave  to  Eronos,  in  place  of  it,  a  stone  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  which  he  greedily  swallowed,  believing  it  to  be  his  child. 
Thus  was  the  safety  of  Zeus  ensured.^  As  he  grew  up  his  vast 
powers  fully  developed  themselves :  at  the  suggestion  of  Grsea, 
he  induced  Elronos  by  stratagem  to  vomit  up,  first  the  stone  which 
had  been  given  to  him,  — next,  the  five  children  wh<Hn  he  had 
previously  devoured.  Hestia,  Demeter,  Here,  Poseidon  and 
Hades,  were  thus  allowed  to  grow  up  along  with  Zeus ;  and  the 
stone  to  which  the  latter  owed  his  preservation  was  placed  near 

>  Hesiod,  Theog.  452,  487.    Apollod.  L 1, 6. 
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tiie  temple  of  Delphi,  where  it  ever  afterwaotla  stood,  aa  a  oon* 
Bpicaons  and  veQerable  mem<»ial  to  the  religious  6reek.i 

Wejiiave  not  jet  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  beings  generated 
during  this  early  period,  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Zeus.  Nyx, 
alone  and  without  any  partner,  gave  birth  to  a  numerous  pro- 
geny: Thanatos,  Hypnos  and  Qneiros;  Mmnos  and  Okays 
(Grief) ;  Klotho,  Lachesis  and  Atropos,  t^  three  Fates ;  the 
retribatire  and  equalizing  Nemesis ;  Apat^  and  Philotes  (Deceit 
and  amorous  Propensity),  G^ras  (Old  Age)  and  £ris  (Conten- 
tion). From  £ris  proceeded  an  abundant  ofispring,  all  mischiey- 
ous  and  maleficent :  Fonos  (Suffering),  LSthd,  IAmom  (Famine), 
PhonoQ.and  Mache  (Slaughter  and  Battle),  Dysnomia  and  Ats 
(Lawlessness  and  reckless  Impulse),  and  B^rkos,  the  ever- 
watchful  saoetioner  of  oaths,  as  well  as  the  ineaborable  punisher 
of  Yoluntary  peijury.^ 

G^ea,  too,  intermarrying  with  P<mtas,  gave  birth  to  Nereus, 
the  just  and  righteous  old  man  of  the  sea;  to  Thaumas,  Phorkys 
and  Keto.  Frcnn  Nereus,  and  Doiis  daughter  of  Ooeanus,  jwo- 
ceeded  the  fifby  Nereids  or  Sea-nymphs.  Thaumus  also  married 
Elektra.  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  had  by  her  Iris  and  the  two 
Har[»es,  Alio  and  Okypete, — winged  and  swift  as  the  winds* 
From  Phorkys  and  Keto  sprung  the  Dragon  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  the  monstrous  Graes  and  Gor^goos:  the  bkmd  (tf  Medusa,  one 
of  the  Gorgons,  when  killed  by  Perseus,  produced  Chiysaor  and 
the  horse  Pegasus:  Ctirytuim  and  KallirrhoS  gave  birth  to 
Geryon  as  well  as  to  Echidna, — a  creature  halfnuymph  and  half- 
serpent,  unlike  both  to  gods  and  to  men.  Other  mimsters  arose 
from  the  union  of  Echidna  with  Tjrphaon,-*-  Orthros,  the  two- 
headed  dog  of  Geryon;  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Had^  with  fifty 
heads,  and  the  Lernsean  Hydra.  From  the  latter  proceeded  the 
ChimsBra,  the  Sphinx  of  Thebes,  and  the  Nemean  jiQn.3 

A  powerful  and  imp(»tant  progeny,  also^  was  that  of  Styx, 

'  Hesiod,  Thoog.  498.  — 

"Sijfi*  ifiev  i^omaoi  ^av/M  ^fjTolai  PpoTolai, 

*  Hesiod,  Theog.  212-232. 

*  Hesiod,  Tbeog.  240-820.    ApoUoddr.  L  2,  6, 7. 
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daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  Pallas ;  ^e  bad  Zelos  and  Nike  (Impe- 
riousness  and  Victory),  and  Eratos  aqd  Bia  (Strength  and  Force). 
The  hearty  and  early  oooperation  of  Styx  mod  her  four  Bom  with 
Zeus  was  one  of  the  main  causes  whidi  ^labled  him  to  achiefre 
his  victory  over  the  Titans. 

/  Zens  had  grown  up  not  less  ^trngniahed  for  mental  capacity 
than  for  bodily  force.  He  anH  his  brothers  now  determined  to 
wrest  the  po#6r  from  thelianda  of  EJronosand  the  Titans,  and  a 
long  and  desperate  straggle  conmieneed,  in  which  all  the  gods 
and  all  the  goddesses  took  part  Zens  eoavoked  th^n  to  CAym* 
pus,  and  promised  to  all  who  would  aid  him  against  Knmos,  that 
^eir  functions  and  privil^S^  should  remain  imdisturbed.  The 
first  who  responded  to  the  call,  came  with  her  four  sons,  and 
embraced  his  cause,  was  Styx.    Zens  took  them  all  four  as  his 

I  constant  attendants,  and  conferred  upon  Styx  the  majestic  distino- 
tion  of  being  the  HoriLOS,  or  oath-sanctioner  of  the  Gods, —  what 
Horkos  waa  to  men,  Styx  was  to  the  God&i 

Still  further  to  streo^ifhen  himself,  Zens  released  the  other 
ITranids  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  Tartarus  by  their  fhther, — 
the  Gyel6pes  and  the  Cenfimanes,*--and  prevailed  upon  them  to 
'take  part  with  him  against  the  Titans^  The  former  supplied  him 
witl)  thunder  and  lighiaoing,  and  the  latter  brought  into  the  fight 
their  boundless  muscular  strength.'  Ten  foil  years  did  the  com- 
bat continue ;  Zens  and  the  Eronids  occupying  Olympus,  and  the 
Titans  bdng  established  on  the  more  southerly  mountain-chain 
of  Othrys.  All  nature  was  convulsed,  and  the  distant  Oceanus, 
though  he  iock  no  part  in  the  stru^le,  felt  the  boiliog,  the  noise, 
and  the  shocks  not  less  than  6sea  and  P<mto8.  The  tliunder  of 
Zeus,  combined  with  the  crags  and  mountains  torn  up  and  hurled 
by  the  Centimanes,  at  length  prevaOed,  and  the  Titans  were  de- 
feated and  thurst  down  into  Tartarus.  lapetos,  Eronos,  and  the 
remaining  Titans  (Oceanus  excepted)  were  imprisoned,  perpetu- 
ally and  irrevocably,  in  that  subterranean  dungeon,  a  widl  of  brass 
being  built  around  them  by  Poseidon,  and  the  three  Centhnanes 
being  planted  as  guards.  Of  the  two  sons  of  lapetos,  Menoetius 
was  made  to  share  this  prison,  while  Atlas  was  condemned  to 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  885-403. 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  140,  624, 6Si7.    ApoUoddr.  i.  2, 4. 
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fittid  for  ever  at  the  extreme  west,  and  to  bear  npon  ids  shooi 
^rs  the  solid  vaalt  of  heaven.^ 

Thvs  were  the  Titans  subdued,  and  the  Eronids  with  Zeus  tit 
their  head  placed  in  possession  of  power.  Thej  were  not,  how- 
ever, yet  quite  secure ;  for  Gsea,  intermarrying  with  Tartarus, 
gave  birth  to  a  new  and  still  more  formidable  monster  called  Ty- 
ph6et»,  of  such  tr^nendous  properties  and  promise,  that,  had  he 
been  aSowed  to  grow  into  full  deVe)opment,  nothing  could  have 
prevented  him  fix>m  vanquishing  all  rivals  and  becoming  supreme. 
But  Zeus  foresaw  the  danger,  smote  him  at  once  with  a  thundov 
bolt  from  Olympus,  and  burnt  him  up :  he  was  cast  along  with 
the  rest  into  Tartarus,  and  no  further  enemy  remained  to  question 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Kromds.9 

With  Zeus  begins  a  new  dynasty  and  a  different  order  of 
beings.  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Had^  agree  upon  the  distribution 
before  noticed,  of  functions  and  localities :  Zeus  retaining  the 
^ther  and  the  atmosphere,  together  with  the  general  presiding 
luncticHQ ;  Poseidon  obtaining  the  sea,  and  administering  subterra- 
nean forces  generally ;  and  Had^  ruling  the  undeivworld  or  re* 
gion  in  which  the  half-animated  shadows  of  departed  men  reside. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  Zeus,  his  brothers  and  his 
flisters,  and  his  and  their  divine  progeny,^ we  find  the  present 
Gods ;  that  in,  those,  fat  the  most  part,  whom  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  Gredks  recognized  and  worshipped.  The  wives  of  Zeus 
were  numerous  as  well  as  his  ofispring.  First  he  married  M^tis, 
the  wisest  and  most  si^acioi^s  of  the  goddesses ;  but  Gmst  and 
Uranos  forewarned  him  that  if  he  permitted  himself  to  have 
children  by  her,  they  would  be  stronger  than  himself  and  dedinme 
Um.    Accordingjly  when  Metis  was  on  the  point  of  being  deliv- 


1  The  battU  wilih  the  Titam^  Hesipd^  Tbeog.  627-7^5.  Hetiod  mentions 
nothing  about  the  Gigantes  and  the  Gigantomachia :  ApoUoddros,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  this  latter  in  some  detail,  bat  despatches  the  Titans  iiTa 
few  words  (i.  2, 4 ;  i.  6, 1 ).  The  Gigantes  seem  to  be  only  a  second  edition 
of  the  Titans,^ —  a  sort  of  duplication  to  which  the  legendary  poets  were  often 
inclined. 

'Hesiod,  Theog.  820-869.  Apollod.  i.  6,  3.  He  makes  Typhdn  very 
neaily  victorious  over  Zeus.  Typh6eus,  according  to  Hesiod,  is  father  of 
the  irregular,  violent,  and  mischievous  winds :  Notus,  Boreas,  ArgestAs  and 
Zephyms,  are  of  divine  origin  (870). 

!♦ 
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ered  of  AthenS,  he  swallowed  her  up,  and  her  wisdom  and  Bagar 
city  thus  became  permanently  identified  with  his  own  being.^  His 
head  was  subsequently  cut  op^i,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
exit  and  birth  of  the  goddess  Ath^ne.^  By  Themis,  Zeua  begat 
the  Hoi'se ,  by  Eurynome,  the  three  Charities  or  Graces ;  hy 
Mnemosyne,  the  Muses ;  by  L^to  (Latona),  ApoUo  and  Artemis; 
and  by  l)emeter,  Persephone.  Last  of  all  he  took  for  his  wife 
H^re,  who  maintained  permanaatiiy  the  dignity  of  qneen  of  the 
Gods ;  by  her  he  had  Hebe,  Ares,  and  Eileithyia.  Hermes  also 
was  bom  to  him  by  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas :  Hephaestos 
was  bom  to  H^re,  according  to  some  accounts,  by  Zeus;  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  her  own  unaided  generatiye  force.3  He  was 
bom  lame,  and  Here  was  ashamed  of  him :  she  wished  to  secrete 
him  away,  but  he  made  his  escape  into  the  sea,  and  found  shelter 
under  the  maternal  care  of  the  Neidds  Thetis  and  Eurynome*^ 
Our  enumeration  of  the  divine  race,  under  the  presidency  of  Zeus, 
will  thus  give  us,^  — 

1.  The  twelve  great  gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus, — Zeus^ 
Poseidon,  Appollo,  Ares,  Hephsestoa,  Hermes,  H^r^  Athen^ 
Artemis,  Aphtodite,  Hestia,  Dem£t£r. 

2.  An  indefinite  nun^r  of  other  deities,  not  incfaided  amcmg 
the  Olympic,  seemingly  because  the  number  twdve  was  complete 
without  them,  buC  some  of,  th^n  not  inferior  in  power  and  di^ty 
to  many  of  the  twelve :  —  Had^  Helios,  Hekate,  Dionysos,  Leto, 
Dione,  Persephone,  Selen^,  Themis,  Eos,  Hamimua,  the  Chari- 
ties, the  Muses,  the  Eilaithyiae,  the  Moerss,  the  Oceaaids  and  the 
Nereids,  Proteus,  Eidothea,  the  Nymphs,  Leukothea,  Phwkys, 
.^Bolus,  Ndtnesis,  etc 

3.  Deities  who  perform  special  services  to  the  greats  gods: «- 
Iris,  Hebe,  the  Horse,  etc 

4.  Deities  whose  personality  is  more  faintly  and  unsteadily 
conceived :  —  Ate,  the  Litae,  Eris,  Thanatos,  Hypnos,  Eratos,  Bia, 
Ossa,  etc6  The  same  name  is  here  employed  sometimes  to  desig- 
nate the  person,  sometimes  the  attribute  or  event  not  person!- 

»  Hesiod,  Theog.  885-900.  •  Apollod.  i.  3,  6. 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  900-94H.  *  Homer,  JQiad,  xviiL  397. 

*  See  BurckUf^t,  Homer,  and  Hesiod.  Mjthologie,  sect  102.  (Leipz. 
844). 

•  Aijtbc — Hunger — is  a  person,  in  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  299. 
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fied, — an  unecmseioiis  iraiiBitioii  of  ideas,  which,  when  oonBcknislj 
performed,  is  called  Allegorj. 

5.  Mooaters,  offispiing  of  the  Gods: — the  Harpies,  the  Gor- 
goDB,  the  Grseea,  Pegasus,  Chrysaor,  Ediidn%  Ghimflera,  the  Drar 
gon  of  the  Hesperides,  Cerfoeros,  Orthros,  Geryon,  the  Lenuean 
Elydraythe  Nemean  lioivScjlla  and  Chaiybdis,  the  Centaurs,  the 
Sphinx,  Xanthos  and  Balios  the  immortal  horses,  etc 

From  the  gods  we  slide  down  insensiblj,  first  to  heroes,  and 
then  to  men ;  bat  before  we  proceed  to  this  new  mixture^  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  theogony  generally.  I  have 
^ven  it  briefly  as  it  stands  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogoma,  because 
that  poem  —in  spte  of  ^^vaat  inooher^ioe  and  confusion,  arising 
seemingly  from  diversity  of  authorship  as  well  as  diversity  of 
age —  presents  an  ancieni  and  genuine  attempt  to  east  the  divine' 
foretime  into  a  systematic  sequence.  Homer  and  Hesiod  were 
the  grand  authorities  in  the  pagan  world  respecting  theogony; 
but  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  nothing  is  found  except  passing 
allusions  and  implicaticms,  and  even  in  the  Hymns  (which  were 
OMnmonly  believed  in  antiquity  to  be  the  productions  of  the  same 
author  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey)  there  are  cmly  isolated,  un- 
connected narratives.  Accordingly  men  habitiiaDy  took  their  in-^ 
formation  respecting  their  theogonic  antiquities  fr^m  the  Hesiodic 
poem,  whero  it  was  ready  laid  out  before  them ;  and  the  legends 
consecrated  in  that  w<Mrk  acquired  both  an  extent  of  circulation 
and  aflnn  hold  on  the  nati<»al  foith,  such  as  independent  legends 
could  seldom  or  never  rivaL  Moreover  the  scrupulous  and  scep- 
tical Pagans,  as  well  as  tiie  open  assailants  of  Paganism  in  later 
times,  derived  th&r  subjects  of  attedc  from  the  same  source ;  so 
tiiat  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  recount  in  their  naked 
simplicity  the  Hesiodic  stories,  in  order  to  know  what  it  was  that 
Plato  deprecated  and  Xenophanes  denounced.  The  strange  pro- 
ceedings ascribed  to  Uranos,  Kronos  and  Zeus,  have  been  moro 
frequently  alluded  to,  in  the  way  of  ridicule  or  condemnation, 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  mythical  world.    ^ 

But  though  the  Hesiodic  theogony  passed  as  orthodox  among 
the  later  Pagans,^  because  it  stood  btforo  them  as  the  oniy  system 
anciently  set  forth  and  easily  accessible,  it  was  evidently  not  the 


»  See  GottUna:,  Praefat  ad  Hesiod.  p.  23, 
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only  syBtem  received  at  the  date  of  die  pecan  itself  Homer 
knows  nothiDg  of  Uranos,  in  the  sense  of  an  arch-God  anterior 
to  Eronos.  Uranos  and  Giea,  like  OoeannSy  Tethjs  and  Njrx, 
are  with  hinT  great  and  venerable  Gods,  bat  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  present  the  character  of  {wedeoenors  of  Krooos  and 
2^us.i  The  Gycldpes,  whom  Hesiod  nmks  as  sons  of  Uranos 
and  fabricaton  of  thunder,  are  in  Homer  neither  one  nor  the 
othar;  they  are  not  noticed  in  theHiad  at  all,  and  in  the  Odyssey 
they  are  gross  gigantic  shepherds  and  cannibals,  having  nothing 
in  ebmmon  with  the  Hesiodic  Cyd<^  eiceept  the  one  nmnd  cen- 
tral ^ye.s  Of  the  three  Centimanes  ennmerated  by  Hesiod,  Bri- 
arens  only  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  to  all  appearance,  not  as 
the  son  of  Uranos,  but  as  the  son  of  Poseiddn ;  not  as  aiding 
Zeus  in  his  combat  against  the  Titans,  but  as  nscoing  him  at  a 
critical  moment  from  a  conspiracy  £»rmed  against  him  by  H^re, 
Poseidon  and  Ath^n^s  ^JTot  only  is  the  Hesiodic  Uranos  (with 
the  Uranids)  omitted  in  Homer,  but  the  relations  between  Zmis 
and  Eronos  are  also  presented  in  a  very  different  light.  No 
mention  is  made  of  Eircmos  swallowii^  his  young  children:  on 
the  contrary,  Zeus  is  the  eldest  of  the  ihree  brothers  instead  of 
the  youngest,  and  the  children  oi  Eronos  live  with  him  and  Bhea: 
th^re  the  stolen  intercourse  between  Zeus  and  Here  first  takes 
place  without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents.^  When  Zeus  puts 
Eronos  down  into  Tartarus,  Rhea  oonsigns  her  dao^iter  Here 
to  the  care  of  Oceanus:  no  notice  do  we  find  of  any  terrific  battle 
with  the  Titans  as  aooompairying  that  event  Eronos,  Tf^p^os, 
and  the  remaining  Titans  'are  down  in  Tartarus,  in  the  lowest 
depths  under  the  earth,  far  removed  from  the  genial  rays  of 
Helios;  but  they  are  still  powerfol  and  veneraUe^  and  Hypnos 
makes  Here  swear  an  oath  in  their  name,  as  the  most  inviolable 
that  he  can  think  of.^ 

>  Bifld,  zir.  249 ;  xis.  259.  Odyss.  y.  164.  Oceiinns  and  T^ys  seem  to  bo 
presented  in  the  Iliad  as  the  primidye  Father  and  Mother  of  the  Gods  :— 
*QiC8av6v  re  ^eOv  yiveffiv,  Koi  ftirrepa  T^iWv.  (xir.  201). 

'  Odyss.  iz.  87.  '  Biad,  i  40K  « Iliad,xiT.  20&-29S ;  xr.  204. 

*  niad,  TiiL  482 ;  ziv.  274-279.  In  the  Hesiodic  Opp.  et  Bi,  Eronos  is 
represented  as  mling  in  the  Islands. of  the  Blest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ooeanns  (y.  168). 
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In  Homer,  lihen,  we  find  nothing  beyond  die  single  fiict  thai 
Zens  thrust  his  father  Kronos  together  with  the  remaining  TilMif 
into  Tartams ;  an  event  to  whidi  he  afibrds  ns  a  t<^erable  parallel 
in  certain  occurrences  even  Under  the  presidency  of  Zeos  hifw«M°>lf. 
For  the  other  gods  make  more  than  one  rebellious  attempt  against 
Zeus,  and  are  only  put  down,  partly  by  his  unparalleled  strength, 
partly  by  the  presence  of  his  ally  the  Centin^^e  Briareus.  ^x>- 
nos,  like  Laertes  or  Peleiis,  has  become  old,  and  has  been  sap- 
planted  by  a  force  vastly  supmor  to  his  own.  The  Homerie  epic 
treats  Zeus  as  present,  and,  like  all  the  interesting  heroic  charac- 
ters, a  fiUher  must  be  assigned  to  him :  that  ^Either  has  once  been 
the  chief  of  the  Titans,  but  has  been  superseded  and  put  down 
into  Tartaras  along  with  the  latter,  so  soon  as  Zeus  and  the  supe- 
rior breed  of  the  Olympic  gods  aoqnired  their  ftill  development 

That  antithesis  between  Zeus  and  Eronos  — between  the  Olym- 
pic gods  and  the  Utans  —  which  Homer  has  thus  briefly  brought 
to  view,  Hesiod  has  amplified  into  a  theogpny,  with  many  things 
new,  a&d  some  thmgs  contradictory  to  his  predecessor ;  while  Eu- 
melus  or  Arktinus  in  the  poem  called  Titanoinachia  (now  lost) 
also  adopted  it  as  their  special  subject^  As  Stasinus,  Arktmus, 
L^scheSy  and  others,  enlarged  the  Legend  of  Troy  by  composing 
poems  relating  to  a  supposed  time  anterior  to  the  commencement, 
or  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  Hiad, — as  oth^  poets 
recounted  adventures  of  Odysseus  subsequoit  to  his  landing  in 
Ithaka, — so  Hesiod  enlarged  and  systematized,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  corrupted,  the  skeleton  theogony  which  we  find  briefly 
indicated  in  Homer.  There  is  violence  and  rudeness  in  the 
Homeric  gods,  but  the  great  genius  o£  Grecian  epic  is  no  way 
accountable  for  the  stories  of  XJranos  and  Bjtnios,>— the  standing 
reproach  against  Pagan  legendary  narrative. 

^  See  the  few  fragments  of  the  Titanomachia,  in  DUntzer,  Epic.  Grsec. 
Fra^poo.  p.  2;  and  Hyne^  ad  ApoUodor.  I.  2.  Perhaps  there  was  more  than 
one  poem  on  the  subject,  though  it  seems  that  Athenaeos  had  only  read  one 
(viiL  p.  277).      ^ 

In  the  Titanomachia,  the  generations  anterior  to  Zens  were  still  further 
lengthened  bj  making  Uranos  the  son  of  ^S^thdr  (Fr.  4.  Dflntzer).    JBgseon 
was  also  represented  as  son  of  Fontus  and  Gaoa,  and  as  having  fought  in  the  ' 
canks  of  the  Titans :  in  the  Iliad  he  (the  same  who  is  called  Briareus)  is  th« 
'  fast  ally  of  Zens. 

A  TUanograpbia  was  ascribed  to  Museus  (Schol.  Apollon.  Bhod.  iii.  1178 
ooaii>are  Lactant.  de  Fals.  Bel.  i.  21). 
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^aenc7  in  the  domestic  life  as  well  as  in  the  religioas  vofBfaip  of 
Fhrjgia  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  it  even  became  the  special 
qualification  of  a  priest  of  the  Great  Mother  C^bdi^,^  as  well  as 
of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  The  employment  of -the  sickle  ascribe 
ed  to  Eronos  seems  to  be  the  product  of  an  imitation  ftmiliar 
with  the  Asiatic  worship  and  legends,  which  were  coimected  with 
and  partiallj  resembled  the  Kxetan.^  And  this  deduction  be* 
comes  the  more  probable  when  we  connect  it  with  the  first  gen- 
esis of  iron,  which  H^siod  mentions  to  huve  been  produced  for 
the  express  pnipose  of  ftbricating  the  fiital sickle;  formetalloigy 
finds  a  place  in  the  earij  legends  lx>th  of  the  Trojan  and  of  the 
EJretan  Ida,  and  the  three  Ideean  Dactyls,  the  legendary  inyen- 
tors  of  it,  are  assigned  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other.3 

As  Hesiod  had  extended  the  Homeric  series  of  gods  bj  prefix- 
ing the  dynasty  of  Uranos  to  ih&t  of  Ejonos,  so  the  Orphic  theog* 

named  Adamas  by  the  Thiaciaii  king  Kotya^  in  Anstot  Polit  t.  8,  IS,  and 
the  tale  about  the  Cknrinthiaii  Periander,  Heiod.  iii.  48. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  habit,  so  freqnent  among  the  Attic  tragedians,  of 
ascribing  Asiatic  or  Fhiygian  manners  to  the  Trojans,  when  Sophod^  in 
his  lost  play  Troilns  (ap.  Jtd.  Poll.  x.  165)  introdnoed  one  of  the  characters 
of  his  drama  as  haying  been  castnted  by  order  of  Hecuba,  Sico^/tp  ydp 
^PX^^C  P€unXlc  kKTefivova*  iftovcr-pajhMy  the  IIa<d(iy»/dr,or  gnaidianand 
companion  of  the  yonthfid  Troilna.  See  Welcker,  Qriechiseh.  Tragod.  toI. 
I  p.  125. 

*  Herodot  viii.  105,  eiwovxoi,  Lucian,  De  DeA  SyriA,  c  50.  Strabo,  xiv. 
pp.  640-641. 

'  Dioddr.  y.  64.  Strabo,  x.  p.  460.  Hoeckh,  in  his  leaned  woik  Erte 
(yol.  i  books  1  and  2),  has  collected  all  the  information  attainable  respecting 
the  early  influences  of  Phrygia  and  Aaia  Minor  upon  Kr6te :  nothing  seems 
ascertainable  except  the  genenil  fiwst^  all  the  particnlar  eridences  are  lameiip 
tablyyague. 

The  worship  of  die  Dikt»an  Zens  seined  to  fiafe  iMriginaUy  belongf&d  to 
the  £t6okr6tes,  ipHio  were  not  Helleiis,  and  weM  more  akin  to  this  Aaiatio 
population  than  to  the  Hellenic.  Strabo,  x.  p.  478,  Hoeckh,  Kr6ta^  y<d.  L 
p.  139. 

'  Hesiod,  Theogon.  161, 

Alipa  Si  TcotfffTaaa  yevoc  irolto&  iSoftavroCf 
Tev^e  ftiya  dpeiravovj  etc. 

See  the  extract  from  the  jojd.  poem  PAor^ntf  ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Khod.  1119 
and  Strabo,  x.  p.  472.  '  .  \ 
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Quy  lengthaaed  it  stiU  faitheK^  First  cfttne  Chronoe,  or  Time, 
as  a  person,  afler  him  ^ther  and  Chaoe,  oat  of  whom  Chronos 
produced  the  vast  muDdaae  egg.  Hence  emerged  in  process  of 
time  the  first-bom  ^od  Phaaes,  or  Metis,  or  H^r&apseos,  a  per- 
son of  doable  sex,  who  fixst  genezated  the  Kosmos,  or  mundane 
system,  and  who  earned  within  him  the  seed  of  the  gods,  de 
gay^e  birth  to  Njjl^  \>j  whom  he  begat  Uiaaos  aad  Gwa;  as  Wdi 
as  to  Helios  and  Seleae»s 

From  IJranos  aiwl  Gkea  «pt9BDg  the  three  Mosna^  or  Fates,  the 
th]?eo  Ceotiaianes  and  the  three  Cjcldpesi  these  hitter  w«re  caet 
by  Uranos  into  Tartarus^  nnder  ^e  fovebo^Kng  that  they  would 
xob  him  of  his  dominion.  In  rerenge  for  tibia  maltreataoient  of 
h^  spnSy^Grflea  pfoduoed  of  herself  the  fourteen  Titans,  eeven 
male  and  seven  femalei  the  former  wore  Kcbos,  Erios,  PhoikjSy 
!EdX)no6,  Oceanusy  Hyperion  and  Ii^petos;  the  latter  were  Themis, 
Tethys,  Maemosynd,  Theia,  Dion^  PhoebS  tod  Bhea.3  They 
r«cuived  the  nuae  of  Titans  because  they  ayenged  upon  Ura- 
nos the  expulsion  of  their  Mer  brothenk  ^x  of  the  Titans, 
headed  by.Eronos  the  most  powerful  of  them  aQ,  conspiring 
gainst  Uranos,  castrated  and  dethroned  him :  Oceanus  alone  stood 
aloof  and  took  no  part  in  the  aggression.  Kronos  assumed  the 
government  and  fixed  his  seat  on  Olympos;  while  Oceanua 
remained  apart,  mast^  <^  his  own  divine  stream.^    The  reign 

^  See  the  scanty  fragments  of  the  Orphic  theogony  in  Hennann's  edition 
of  the  Orphica,  pp.  448,  504,  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  and  piece 
together,  CTen  with  the  aid  of  Dobeck^s  el^orate  examination  (Aglaopha- 
mns,  p.  470,  etc.)*  The  passages  are  chiefly  preserved  by  Prodos  and  the 
later  Platonists,  who  seem  to  entangle  them  almost  inextricably  with  theii 
own  philosophical  ideas. 

^he  first  few  lines  of  the  Orphic  Aigonavtica  ooatam  a  brief  sommary  of 
the  chief  points  of  the  theogony. 

'  See  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  472-476,  490-500,  M^nv  mripfta  ^povra  ^e&p 
KXvrbv  ^Bfuctfratov ;  again,.  O^Avf  KtU  yevh't^  Kparep^  i^edj»  IciptKhraioc. 
Compare  Laotant  iy.  8, 4 :  Snidas,  ▼.  ^vtfc :  Atheaagoras,  xz.  296 :  I>io- 
dor.  L  27. 

This  ^gg  figures,  as  miglit  be  expected,  in  the  cosmogony  set  forth  by  the 
Birds,  Aristophan.  At.  695.    Nyx  gires  birth  to  an  egg^  ont  of  which  steps 
the  golden  Erds ;  from  Erds^an^  Chaos  spring  the  race  of  birds. 
.  '  Lobeck,  Ag.  p.  604.    Athem^ior.  xt.  p.  64. 

^  XK>beck,,Ag.  p.  507.    Plato,  TimsBOS,  p.  41.    In  the  tnwvmn)  rpo^  of 
i&schylus,  the  old  attendants  of  the  god  Bionysos  were  said  to  hare  beea 
VOL.  I.  2oc. 
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of  Eitmocs  waa  a  period  of  tranquillity  and  happinessy  as  weU  aa 
of  extraordinary  longevity  and  vigor. 

Kronos  and  Bhea  gave  birth  to  Zeus  and  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. The  coneeahnent  and  escape  of  the  infant  Zeos,  and  the 
swallowing  of  the  stcme  by  Kronos,  are  given  in  the  Orphic 
Theogony  substantially  in  Uie  same  manner  as  by  Hesiod,  only 
in  a  style  less  simple  and  more  mysticized.  Zeus  is  concealed  in 
the  cave  of  Nyz,  the  seat  of  Phanes  himself,  along  with  Eide 
and  Adrasteia,  who  nurse  and  preserve  him,  while  the  aimed 
dance  and.  sonorous  instnunaits  of  the  Kuretes  prevent  hL» 
in&nt.  cries  from  reaching  ihe  ears  of  Kronos.  When  grown  up, 
he  lays  a  snare  for  his  father,  intoxicates  him  with  honey,  and 
having  surprised  him  in  the  depth  of  sleep,  enchains  and  eu^ 
trates  him.^  Thus  exalted  to  the  supreme  mastery,  he  swallowed 
and  absorbed  into  himself  Metis,  or  Phanes,  with  all  the  preex- 
isting elements  of  things,  and  then  generated  all  tMags  anew  out 
of  his  own  being  and  conformably  to  his  own  divrae  ideas.^  So 
scanty  are  the  rmnains  of  this  system,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
trace  individually  the  gods  and  goddesses  sprung  from  Zens 

cnt  up  and  boiled  in  a  caldron,  and  rendered  again  young,  by  MedeU. 
Pherecyd^s  and  Simonid^  sfud  that  Jasdn  himself  had  been  so  dealt  with. 
Schol.  Aiistoph.  Eqnit  1321. 

*  Lobeck,  p.  514.  Porphyry,  de  Antra  Nympharam,  c  16.  fff&t  ydp  Trofp* 
*Op^ei  ii  Nt>^,  r4»  Aii  inrori^efievii  rdv  did.  TiH)  fMiToc  doXov, 

Evr*  &v  6ti  fuv  ISijat  ^ird  ipvaiv  {nftiKOftoiat 
'Epyoiaiv  fu^vopra  luXiaoauv  lpip6fiJ3uVf 
AvTUca  ftiv  S^aop. 
'O  KcH  TPcuTxet.  6  Kpovoc  Kot  delete  Urkfiverat^  it^  Ovpavof.    , 
Compare  Timans  ap.  Sdiol.  ApolL  Bhod.  ir.  9S3. 
'  The  Cat^Msis  of  Phaa^s  by  Zens  one  of  the  most  memorable  points 
of  the  Orphic  Theogony.    tiobeck,  p.  519.;  also  Fragm.  vi.  p.  456  of  Her- 
mann's Orphica. 

From  this  absorption  and  subsequent  rei»odnction  of  all  things  by  Zeus, 
(lowed  the  magnificent  string  of  Orphic  predicates  about  him,  — 

Z«)f  &px^i  Z«)f  fieaaa,  Aidf  <r  6k  'rravta  rirvKTOiy  — 

an  allusion  to  which  is  traceable  even  in  Hato,  de  Legg.  !▼.  p.  715.  Plutarch, 
de  Defectu  Oracul.  T.  i*.  p.  379.  c  48.  Di^drua  (L  11)  is  the  most  ancient 
writer  remaining  to  us  who  mentions  the  name  of  Phan^,  in  a  line  cited  aa 
proceeding  from  Orpheus ;  wherein,  however,  Phan^  is  identified  witb 
Dionysos.    Compare  Macrobius,  Satumal  i  IS. 
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bejond  Apollo,  DikmTSOs,  and  Peneplicm^— the  latter  being 
oonfounded  with  Artemifl  and  Hekate. 

But  there  is  one  new  penoDage,  b^otten  by  Zens,  who  stands 
preeminently  marked  in  the  Orphic  Theogony,  and  whose  adven- 
tures constitute  jone  of  its  peculiar  featiftes.  Zagreos,  '^tfae 
homed  duld,"  is  the  son  of  Zeus  by  his  own  daughter  Perse- 
phone :  he  is  the  fisivorite  of  his  &ther,  a  child  of  magnifieent 
promise,  and  predestined,  if  he  grow  up^  to  socoeed  to  supreme 
dominion  as  well  as  to  the  handling  of  the  thunderbolt  He  is 
seated,  whilst  an  infiint,  on  the  thnme  beside  Zeus,  guarded  by 
Apollo  and  the  Kuretea.  But  the  jealoos  Her6  intercepts  his 
career  and  incites  the  Titans  against  him,  who,  having  first 
smeared  their  faces  with  plaster,  approach  him  on  the  throne, 
tempt  his  duldish  &ncy  with  playthings,  and  kill  him  with  a 
8w<Hrd  while  he  is  contemplating  his  face  in  a  minxMr.  They  then 
cut  up  his  body  and  boil  it  in  a  caldron,  leaving  only  the  heart, 
which  is  picked  up  by  Athene  and  carried  to  2^tts,  who  in  his 
wrath  strikes  down  the  Titans  with  thunder  into  Tartarus ;  whilst 
Apollo  is  directed  to  collect  the  remains  of  Zagreus  and  bury 
them  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  heart  is  given  to 
Semel^,  and  Zagreus  is  bom  again  from  her  under  the  form  of 
Dionysos.1 

'  Aboat  the  tale  of  Zagreus,  see  Lobeck,  p.  552,  sqq,  Nonnns  in  his  Dion- 
ysiaca  has  giyen  many  details  aboat  it :  — 

Zaypea  yeivofievij  xipoev  Pp^oc,  etc  (tL  264). 

Clemens  Alexandrin.  Admonit.  ad  Gent.  p.  11, 12,  Sylb.  The  story  was 
treated  both  by  CalUmachiis  and  by  Euphorion,  Etjmolog.  Mago.  y. 
.  Za/peOf ,  Schol.  Lycophr.  208.  In  the  old  epic  poem  Alkmiednis  or  Epi- 
goni,  Zagreus  is  a  surname  of  Had^.  See  Eragm.  4,  p.  7,  ed.  DQntzer. 
Respecting  the  Orphic  Thcogony  generally,  Brandis  (G^dbuch  der  Ges* 
chidite  der  Griochisch-Romisch.  FhilosopMe,  c.  xyii.,  xyiii.),  K.  O.  Muller 
(Prolegg.  Mythol.  pp.  379-396),  and  Zoega  (Abhandlungen,  y.  pp.  211-263) 
may  be  consulted  with  much  adyantage.  Brandis  regards  this  Theogony 
as  considerably  older  than  the  first  Ionic  philosophy,  which  is  a  higher  anti- 
quity than  appears  probable :  some  of  the  ideas  which  it  contains,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  of  the  Orphic  egg,  indicate  a  departure  from  the  string  of 
purely  personal  generations  which  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  exdusiyely 
recount,  and  a  resort  to  something  like  physical  analogies.  On  the  whole, 
we,  cannot  reasonably  claim  for  it  more  than  half  a  century  aboye  the  age 
of  Onomakritus.    The  Theogony  of  FherekydSs  of  Syros  seems  to  haye 
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Soch  is  the  tissue  of  Tident  foncies  comprehended  under  tih« 
tide  of  the  Orphic  Theogonj,  and  read  as  such,  it  appears,  by 
Flato^  lM>krat^s  and  Aristotle.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  base^ 
upon  the  Hesiodic  l^ieogonj,  bat  according  to  the  general  expan* 
sire  tendency  of  Orddan  legend,  mneh  neir  matter  is  added: 
vZeoB  has  in  Homor  one  predecessor,  in  Hesiod  two,  and  in 
Orpheus  four. 

The  Hesiodic  Theogony,  though  later  in  date  than  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  was  coeval  with  the  eailiest  period  of  what  may  be 
called  Gredan  history,  and  certainly  of  an  age  earlier  than  700 
B.  c.  It  appears  to  hare  been  widely  drculated  in  Greece,  and 
being  at  ooite  andent  and  short,  the  genere^  public  consulted  it  as 
their  ptindpal  source  of  information  respecting  divine  antiquity. 
The  Orphic  Theogcmy  belongs  to  a  later  date,  taid  contains  the 
Hesiodic  ideas  and  persons,  enlarged  and  mystically  disguised  s 
its  vdn  of  invention  was  less  popular,  adapted  more  to  the  con- 
templadkAi  of  a  sect  spedally  prepared  than  to  the  taste  of  a 
casual  audience,  and  it  appears  accordingly  to  have  obtained  cur- 
rency due£y  among  purely  speculative  men.^  Among  the  major- 
borne  some  analogy  to  the  Oiphia  See  Diogen.  Lafirt  i.  119,  Stnrz.  Frag* 
ment  Fherekyd.  §  5-^,  Brandis,  Handbnch,  vt  sup,  c  ^uliL  Fherekyd^ 
partially  deviated  from  the  mythical  track  or  personal  snccessions  set  forth  by 
Hesiod.  iirel  olye /lefiiyfievoi  airOv koIt^  fi^  fiv^tKti^ Hiravra Xr/eiVy 
olov  ^epBKvdfjc  Kot  irepoi  rived  etc.  (Aristot  Metaphys.  N.  *p.  301,  ed. 
Brandis).  Porphyrias,  de  Antro  Nymphar.  c  31,  koI  rod  Svp/ov  ^epeKvS&v 
fjvxo^c  Kot  po^povf  Koi  &vTpa  Koi  "Bvpois  Kot  Kijika/Q  ^eyovToCf  koI  did  rovruv 
alviTTOfievov  Tctc  t&v  yfrnx^^  yeveaei^  koI  itiroyeveueL^  etc  Enddmos  the 
Peripatetic,  pupfl  of  Aristotle,  had  drawn  up  an  account  of  the  Orphic  The- 
ogony as  well  as  of  the  doctrines  of  Pherekyd^,  Aknsilaus  and  others,  which 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Platonists  of  the  fborth  century,  though  it  is 
now  lost.  The  extracts  which  we  fin^  seem  all  to  countenance  ^e  belief  that 
the  Hesiodic  Theogony  formed  the  basis  upon  which  they  worked.  See 
about  Akusilaus,  Plato,  Sympos.  p.  178.    Qem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  629. 

*  The  Orphic  Theogony  is  nprer  cited  in  the  ample  Scholia  on  Homer, 
though  Hesiod  is  often  alluded  to.  (See  Iiobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  540).  Nor 
can  it  hare  been  present  to  the  minds  of  Xenophaii^  and  Herakleitus,  as 
representing  any  widely  diffused  Grecian  belief:  the  former,  who  so  severely 
condemned  Homer  and  Hesiod,  would  have  found  Orpheus  much  more 
deserving  of  his  censure :  and  the  latter  could  hardly  have  omitted  Orpheus  ^ 
from  his  memorable  denunciation :  —  Ho^.vi^cc&Itj  voov  oii  didauKeL  •  '^aiodov 
yap  hv  kdida^e  Vai  Thy&ayoprjVj  avtis  d^  Hevofavea  re  koX  *E/carat(w.  Diog. 
Jjil&r,  ix.  1.    Isokratds  treats  Orpheus  as  the  most  censurable  of  all  the  poets. 
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MjT  of  these  klter,  liawevar,  It  aoqmred  gmU«r  Tcnenlioii,  md 
aboTe  all  was  siq^posed  to  be  of  greater  antiqiiify,  tfaton  the 
Hesiodic  The  belief  in  its  soperior  antiqni^  (disallowed  bj 
HerodotuS)  and  seemin^j  also  bj  Aristotle^),  as  well  as  the 
respect  for  its  eont^atSy  iaoieased  dming  the  Alexaadciae  age  and 
throogh  the  dediningeentaries  of  Paganism,  leadiiag  its  maai- 
mum  anumgthe  New-PIatonists  of  the  thiid  and  fonth  eentuj 
after  Christ:  both  the  Christian  assaikuite, as  well  as  the  defend- 
ers, of  paganism,  treated  it  as  the  most  aaeient  and  Tenerable 
enmmary  of  the  Gredan  faith.  Qrpheos  is  celebrated  bj  Pindar 
as  the  harper  and  companion  of  the  Argonantie  maritime  heroes: 
Orpheus  and  Musaeus,  as  well  as  Pamphos  and  CM^n,  die  great 
supposed  authors  of  theogonio,  mystieal,  oracidar,  and  prophetic 
verses  and  hjibns,  were  generaUj  considered  b j  literary  Gfeeks 
as  older  than  either  Hesiod  or  Homer:^  and  saeh  was  also  the 
common  opinion  c£  modem  scholars  imtil  a  period  eoBXj^anJAr^j 
reo^t.    It  has  now  been  shewn,  on  sufficient  ground,  that  the 

See  Basins,  p.  229 ;  ii.  p.  309,  Bekk.  The  Theogony  of  Orpheus,  as  con- 
ceived by  Apollonios  Rhodius  (L  504)  in  the  third  centmy  b.  c,  and  by 
Nigidlns  in  the  first  century  b.  c.  (Serrins  ad  Tirgil.  Eclog.  iv.  10),  seems  to 
bare  been  on  a  more  contracted  scale  than  that  which  is  giren  in  the  text 
But  neither  of  them  notice'tfae  tale  of  Zsgrens,  irhich  we  Imow  to  be  as  old 
HB  Onomakiitns. 

*  This  opinion  of  Herodotns  is  implied  in  the  remaiiLable  passage  about 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  ii.  53,  though  he  never  once  names  Oiphens  —  only 
alluding  once  to  "  Orphic  ceremonies,"  iL  81.  He  speaks  more  than  once  of 
the  prophecies  of  Mussens.  Aristotle  denied  the  past  existence  and  reality 
of  Orpheus.    See  Cicero  de  Nat  Deor.  i.  88. 

'  Pindar  Fyth.  ir.  177.  Plato  seems  to  consider  Orpheus  as  more  ancient 
than  Homer.  Compare  Thesetdt  p.  179 ;  Cratylns,  p.  402;  De  Bepubl.  ii.  p, 
364.  The  order  in  which  Aristophan^  (and  BSppias  of  EIi<i,  ap.  Clem. 
Alex.  Sir.  vi.  p.  624)  mentions  them  indicates  the  same  view,  Banse,  1030. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  later  chronologers,  among  whom  the  belief  in 
the  antiquity  of  Orpheus  was  universal ;  he  was  commonly  described  as  son 
of  the  Muse  CalHopd.  Androtidn  seems  to'  hAve  denied  that  he  was  a 
Thracian,  regarding  the  Thradans  as  incurably  stopid  and  illiterate.  Andro- 
tidn, Fragm.  36,  ed.  Didot  Ephorus  treated  him  as  having  been  a  pupil  of 
the  Idseau  Dactyls  of  Phiygia  (see  Diodor.  v.  64),  and  as  having  learnt 
from  them  his  re^^er^c  and  ftvarypia,  which  he  was  the  first  to  intcoduce 
into  Greece.  The  earliest  mention  which  we  find  of  Orpheus,  is  that  of  the 
poet  Ibycus  (about  b.  c.  530),  dvofiaKTiVrov  *Op^v.  Ibyci  Fhigm.  9,  p.  841, 
ed.  Schneidewin. 
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oompofiitioiis  which  passed  under  these  names  emanate  f<Mr  the 
most  pdM  from  poets  of  the  Alexahdiine  age^  and  snhsequent  to 
the  Christian  «ra ;  and  that  eyen  the  eieuiliest  among  them,  which 
served  as  the  stock  on  which  the  UM;er  additions  were  engrafted^ 
belong  to  a  period  far  more  recent  than  Heaiod ;  probably  to  the 
century  preceding  Onomakritus  (b.  c.  610^10).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  both  Orpheus  and  Musi^ns  were  names  of 
established  reputation  at  the  time  when  Oncmiakritas  flourished ; 
and  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Paosanias  that  the  latter  jwas  himr- 
self  the  author  of  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  mythe 
of  the  Orphic  Theogony  —  the  discerption  of  Zagrens  by  the 
Titans,  and  his  resurrection  as  Dionysos.! 

The  names  of  Orpheus  and  MusaBus  (as  well  as  that  of  Fythi^ 
goras,^  lookii^  at  one  side  of  his  character)  represent  facts  <^ 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  mind — the  gradual 
influx  of  Thracian,  Phrygian,  and  Egyptian,  religious  ceremonies 
and  feelings,  and  the  increasing  diffusion  of  special  mysteries,^ 

*  Pansan.  viiL  37, 3.  Tirdvac  de  irpHrov  kc  iroijfffiv  kaiiyayev  '0/itjpo^,  i^€ot)f 
elvai  <T<l>dc  i)vb  r^  xaAov/uiv^  TapTopif}  •  xal  kartv  h  Jipag  5pK^  rd  linj*  iraptt 
Sk  *Ofifjpov  ^OvofiaKptTOff  irapaXajSdv  tuv  Tirdvonf  t6  dvofM,  Aiovvafp  re 
awtdrinev  6pyiai  Koi  elvai  toOc  Tirdvac  t^  ^lovva^  tijv  na^fidruv  hroirjcrev 
abrovpyovg.  Both  the  date,  the  character  and  the  fimction  of  Onomakritns 
are  distinctly  marked  by  Herodotus,  vii.  6. 

-  Herodotns  beliered  in  the  derivation  both  of  the  Orphic  and  Pythagm-ean 
regulations  from  Egypt — dftoXoyiovut  de  ravra  roiai  *0p^iK0i9i  KaXeofievoiai 
KcU  BoKxucoiai,  kovai  dh  klywrrioiai  (ii.  81).  He  knows  the  names  of  those 
Greeks  who  have  borrowed  from  Egypt  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
but  he  will  not  mention  them  (ii.  123) :  he  can  hardly  allude  to  any  one  but 
the  Pythagoreans,  many  of  whom  he  probably  knew  in  Italy.  See  the 
curious  extract  from  Xenophan^s  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras, 
Diogen.  La6rt.  viii.  37  ;  and  the  quotation  from  the  Silli  of  Timon,  Uv&a^ 
yopav  di  yo^Toc  unoMvavr^  M  do^aVf  etc.  Compare  Porphyr.  in  Vit 
PyAag.  c.  4L 

3  Aristophan.  Ban.  1030.— 

»0/}^ei)r  fihv  ydp  TcXrrof  i^'  ^fuv  Koridti^tj  ^ovcjv  r'  airexe<r^ai  • 
Movaaioc  t\  i^tuceffeig  re  voaov  Kot  XPV^f^C  *  'Hcrto^of  de, 
r^f  kpyaffiac,  KopTzQv  &pag,  dporov^  •  b  6h  i^«of  'Ofnjpo^ 
'Aird  Tov  rifiriv  kcU  KT^eo^  i^xev,  n^v  Tav&\  iri  XPV<^^  iStdcaxev, 
*Aperdf,  rd^eic,  birXiatL^  dvSp&v;  etc. 

The  aame  general  contrast  is  to  be  found  in  Plato,  Protagoras,  p.  316 ;  the 
opinion  of  Paosanias,  ix.  30,  4.    The  poems  of  Musibus  seem  to  haye  bomt 
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•diemes  fcnr  religioos  purificaHoii,  and  orgies  (I  venture  to  angli« 
eize  the  Greek  word,  which  cantajns  in  its  original  meaning  no 
implication  of  the  ideas  of  excess  to  which  it  was  afterwards 
diverted)  in  honor  of  some  partacalar  god — distinct  hoth  fiom 
the  pabUc  solemnities  and  £r(»n  the  gentile  scdemnitieB  of  primi* 
tive  Greece, -^celebrated  apart  from  the  citizens  geoierallj,  and 
iqiproachable  oaalj  through  a  certain  couise  of  prepantion  and 
initiation — scxnetimes  even  forbidden  to  be  talked  of  in  the 
presence  of  the  uninitiated,  uitder  the  severest  direats  of  diTine 
judgment.  Occasionallj  such  voluntary  combinationa  assumed 
the  form  of  permanent  brotherhoods,  bound  together  by  periodical 
solemnities  as  well  as  by  vows  of  an  ascetic  character:  thus  the 
Orphic  life  (as  it  was  called)  or  r^^nlalion  of  the  Orphic  brother* 
hood>  i^nong  other  injunctions  partly  arbitrary  and  partly  absti- 
nent, forbade  animal  food  universally,  and  on  certain  occasions, 
the  use  of  woollen  efethingJ  The  great  reUgions  and  political 
fratertiity  of  the  Pythagoreans,  whidi  acted  so  powerfully  on  the 
condition  of  the  Itidian  dities,  was  one  of  the  many  manifestations 
of  this  general  tendency,  which  stands  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  simple,  open-hearted,  and  demonstrative  worship  of  the 
Homeric  Greeks. 

Festivals  at  seed-time  and  barvest — at  the  vintage  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  wine — were  doubtless  coeval  with  the  earli- 
est habits  of  the  Greeks ;  the  latter  being  a  period  of  unusual 
joviality.  Yet  in  the  Homeric  poems,  Dionysos  and  Demeter, 
the  patrons  of  liie  vineyard  and  the  com£ield,.are  seldom  men- 
tioned, and  decidedly  occupy  littie  place  in  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  as  compared  with  the  other  gods :  nor  are  they  of  any  con- 
spicuous importance  even  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogony.  But  during 
the  interval  between  Hesiod  and  Onomakritus,  the  revolution  in 
the  religious  mind  of  Greece  was  such  as  to  place  both  these 
deities  in  the  front  rank.  According  to  the  Orphic  doctrine, 
Zagreus,  son  of  Persephone,  is  destined  to  be  the  successor  of 
Zeus,  and  although  the  violence  of  the  Titans  intercepts  this  lot, 

considerable  iuiftl<^  to  the  Melampodia  ttttcribed  to  Hesiod  (see  Clemen. 
Alex.  Str.  ▼!.  p^  628) ;  and  healing  charms  are  ascribed  to  Orpheos  as  well 
as  to  Mtiflieas»    See  Enrip.  Alcestis,  986. 

*  Herod,  ii.  81 ;  Eoripid.  Hippol.  957,  and  the  cnrions  fragment  •f  the  kit 
Kpvrec  of  Enripides.    'Oo^mol  pid,  PhUos  I^^lg*  ▼>!•  782. 
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jet  eyen  when  he  rises  again  from  his  disoerpdon  under  ths 
name  of  Dionysosy  he  is  the  coUeagae  and  coequal  of  his  divine 
fath/er. 

This  remarkahte  ehange,  ooenrring  as  it  did  daring,  the  sixth 
and  a  part  of  the  seventh  oentoty  befi>ie  the  Christian  bbol,  maj 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  commmiicatlon  with  Egypt  (which 
only  became  fully  open  to  tiie  Greeks  aboat  b.  o.  660),  as  weH 
as  with  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia.  From  hence  new  rdigions 
ideas  and  feelings  were  introduced,  wfcicJi  diiefiy  attached  them* 
selves  to  the  characters  of  Dionysos  and  D^m^t^.  The  Greeks 
ident^ed  diese  two  deities  with  the  great  Bgypdan  Oskis  and 
Isis,  so  that  what  was  bonxmed  from  the  Egyptian  worship  cf 
the  two  latter  naturally  fell  to  their  equivalents  m  the  Grecian 
systenL^  Moreover  the  wozehip  of  Dionysos  (under  what  name 
cannot  be  certainty  made  out)  was  indigenous  in  Thraoe,3 
as  that  of  ihe  Great  Mother  was  in  Phyrgia,  and  in  Lydia — 
together  with  those  violent  ecstasies  and  manifestations  of  tern* 
porary  frenzy,  and  that  clashing  of  noisy  instruments,  which  we 
find  aherwanls  characterizing  it  in  Greece.  The  great  masters 
of  the  pipe — as  well  as  the  dytl^mmb,'  and  indeed  the  whole 
musical  system  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  which 

1  Heiodot  il  4^  59, 144. 

'  Herodot  t,  7, yiU  111 ;  Eoripid.  Hecab.  1249,  and  Bh^iu,  969.  and  the 
Prologue  to  the  Bacchie ;  Strabo,  x.  p.  470 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Aves, 
874;  Eostath.  ad  Dionjs.  Perieg.  1069;  Harpocrat  v.  lapoii  Photina, 
Eiot  laPot,  The  **Lydiaca"  of  Th.  Menke  (Berlin,  1843)  traces  the 
early  conneetion  betireen  the  religion  of  Dionysos  and  diat  of  Cybel^  c.  6, 
7.  Hoe<dih'8  Kr^ta  (vol.  I  p.  128-134)  ia  instnlctire  respeeting  the  PhiTgkm 
religion. 

'  Aristotle,  Folit  yiil.  7,  9.  Udaa  ycLp  BuKxeia  Kot  irdaa  i  roiavrti  Kivfjaic 
uakujTa  tCw  dpyavuv  iarlv  kv  roXg  aiXolg'  t&v  S*  dp/wvi0v  iv  TOig  ^pvytarl 
ueXeai  laftPavei  raiira  rb  irpinovy  ohv  6  SMpofipoc  doxeZ  o/io^ayovfiivijf 
rlvcu  ^ftOyiov,    Enrip.  Baceh.  58. — 

Alpea^e  r&mX^pi^  ^  rroXei  ^pvy&v 
Tvuirava,  Tcaf  re  ftiiTpbg  ifid  i9^  eipffftara,  etc. 

Phitarcb,  £i.  in  Delph.  c.  9 ;  Philochor.  Er.  21,  ed.  Didot,  p.  389.  The  com- 
plete and  intimate  manner  in  which  Eoripidds  Identifies  the  Bacchic  rites  of 
Dionysos  with  the  Phrygian  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  Great  Mother,  is  yery 
nmarkablc.  The  fine  description  given  by  Locretias  (ii.  600-640)  of  the 
Fhrygian  worship  is  mnch  enfeebled  by  his  wnsatisftctory  attegofizing 
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oontrasted  so  poipledlj  wiUi  tke  quiet  aol^iiiii^  of  the  Psan 
addressed  to  Apollo — were  all  originally  Phrygiaii. 

From  all  these  various  coaotdefly  DO^elties,  unkuowii  to  the 
Homeric  men,  found  their  urajf  mto  the  Grecian  worship :  and 
there  is  one  amongst  them  whidb  deeerves  to  be  spedallj  noticed, 
because  it  marks  the  generation  of  tiie  new  dass  of  ideas  in 
their  theology.  Homer  mentiona  many  persons  guilty  of  priTate 
or  involuntary  homicide^  and  craipelled  eitiier  to  go  into  exile  or 
to  make  pecuniary  satisfaction ;  but  he  never  once  describes  any 
of  them  to  have  ^her  received  or  required  purification  imc  the 
crime.!  Now  m  toe  time  subsequent  to  Honusr,  purification  for 
homicide  comes  to  be  ccmsidered  as  indispensable:  the  guihj 
person  is  regaarded  as  unfit  for  tiie  society  of  man  or  the  worship 
of  the  gods  until  he  has  received  it,  and  special  ceremonies  are. 
prescribed  wherc^  it  is  to  be  administered*  Heifodotus  tells  us 
that  the  ciM^mony  of  puification  was  the  same  among  the  Lydi- 
ans  and  among  the  Greeks  f^  we  know  that  it  formed  no  part  of 
th&  early  religion  of  the  latter,  aad  we  may  perhaps  reasonably 
suspect  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  former.  The  oldest 
instance  known  to  us  of  expiation  for  h(Hnicide  was  contained  in 

Idle  ^>ic  poem  of  the  Milesian  Arktinus,^  wherein  Achilla  is 

-   * 

^  Schol.  ad  Biad,  xi.  690 — oi  Sid.  tH  Ka^apaui  l^trvu  m^elTot  1^  HvAof,. 
iTret  TOi  *06»(T<T€i)g  ftel^uv  NetrropoCj  xal  vap^  ^Ofiripift  oifx  •Idofiev  ^via  ko- 
&aip6fievoPf  uAV  uvrtrivovTa  ^  ^yadevofuvov.  The  examples  are  nnmer- 
ottfl,  and  are  foniiid  botJi  in  the  lUad  and  the  Odyssej.  Biad,  ji.  665  (T^po- 
feww);  ariii.  e»7  (Aferftfn);  xiii.  574  (Epeigeus);  xxiii.  89  (Patrochs)] 
Odjss.  %Y.  1&24  (Theodpiiean) ;  xir.  880  (aa  ^toUan),  Nor  does  the  inter- 
esting mythe  respecting  the  functions  <^  Atd  and  the  lAtm  harmoniie  with 
the  snbseqaent  doctrine  abont  the  necessity  of  {>arification.    (Biad,  iz.  498). 

•  Herodot  i.  35  —  Icrri  Sh  itapanXijaiii  if  Ko^apotc  roloi  AitdoUn  «cU  rot<n 
^X?.7jot^  One  remarkable  proof,  amongst  many,  of  the  deep  hold  which 
this  idea  took  of  the  greatest  minds  in  Greece,  that  sedons  mis  chief  would 
fkll  upon  the  community  if  family  quarrels  or  homicide  remained  withomr 
religious  expiatran,  is  to  be  found  in  the  objections  which  Aristotle  iuge» 
against  the  community  of  women  proposed  in  the  Platonic  BepabUc  It 
could  not  be  known  what  individuals  stood  in  the  relation  of  fathei't.son  or 
brother:  if,  therefore,  wrong  or  murder  of  kindred  should  take  place,  the 
appropriate  religious  atonements  (at  vofn^ofievai  Xifaeig)  could  not  be  applied, 
and  the  crime  would  go  unexpiated.  (Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  f,  14.  Compara 
Thucyd.  i.  125-128). 

*  See  the  SVagm.  of  the  iBtfaiopis  of  Arktinss,  in  DQntzer's  Collection,  p.  18. 
VOL.   I.  2 
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purified  by  Odysseus  for  ^e  murder  of  Tbersit^ :  seveial  othen 
occurred  in  the  later  or  Hesiodic  epic — Herakles,  Peleus,  Bdle- 
rophooy  Alkmasoiiy  Amphiktyon,  Fcemander,  Triopas, — from 
whence  they  probably  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  logogr»- 
phers  to  ApoUodorus,  Diodorus,  and  others.^  The  purification 
of  the  murderer  was  originaliy  operated,  not  by  the  hands  ci  any 
priest  or  specially  sanctified  man,  but  by  those  of  a  chief  or  king, 
who  goes  through  the  appn^riate  ceremonies  in  the  manner 
recounted  by  Herodotus  in  his  pathetic  naifative  respecting 
Croesus  and  Adrastus. 

The  ide&  of  a  special  taint  of  crime,  and  ot  the  necessity  as 
well  as  the  sufficiency  of  prescribed  religious  cerenwnito  as  a 
means  of  removing  it,  appears  thus  to  hare  got  footing  in  Grecian 
practice  subsequent  to  the  time  oC  Homer.  The  peculiar  rites 
or  orgiesy  composed  or  put  together  by  Qnomakritus,  Methapus,^ 
and  other  men  of  more  than  the  ordinary  piety,  were  fiwrnded 
upon  a  similar  mode  of  thinking,and  adapted  to  the  same  mental 
exigencies.  They  were  Toluntary  religious  manifestations,  super- 
induced upon  the  old  public  sacrifices  of  the  king  or  chiefs  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  society,  and  of  the  father  on  his  own  fiunily 
hearth — &ey  mariied  out  the  details  of  divide  service  pr(q[»er  to 
appease  or  gratify  the  god  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  to 
procure  for  the  believers  who  went  through  them  his  blessings 
and  protection  here  or  hereafter  —  the  exact  performance  of  the 
divine  service  in  all  its  specialty  was  held  necessary,  tmd  thus  the 
priests  or  Hierophants,  who  alone  were  familiar  with  the  ritual, 
acquired  a  commanding  po8ition.3     Generally  speaking,  these 

*  The  refereaces  for  this  are  collected  in  Lobeck*s  Aglaophamos.  Epi- 
metr.  ii.  ad  Orphica,  p.  968. 

'Panflanias  (iv.  1,  5) — /lereKafffitjire  yikp  xai  Me^avoc  r^c  reXer^c  (the 
Xlensiiuaii  Oi^es,  carried  by  Kaokon  from  Elensis  htto  Mess^nia),  Ifcrrcv  &. 
•O  di  M^aTTOf  yhoc  ftiv  ffv  ' At^fl? of ,  r€?^c  re  koH  hpyinv  fravroiov 
ffvv^iTTfc-  Again,  viii.  37,  3,  Onomakritns  Axowtf^  avvi^ffK ev  6pyta, 
etc.  This  ia  another  expression  designating  the  same  idea  as  the  Bh^sns  of 
Enripidds,  944.^ 

Mvtrrrjpiov  rt  tQv  &iropfi^Tuv  ^vag 

'T61in^  the  ancestor  of  the  Syracnsan  despot  Geld,  acquired  great 
political  poorer  as  possessing  rd  /p<Jl  rOv  x^oviav  i^e&v  (Herodot  vii.  153); 
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peculiar  orgies  obtained  their  admiBsicm  and  their  infinenoe  al 
periods  of  distress,  disease,  public  calamity  and*  danger,  or  re- 
ligious terror  and  despondenqr,  which  appear  to  hare  been  but 
too  frequent  in  their  oecorrence. 

The  minds  of  men  were  prone  to  the  belief  that  what  they 
were  suffering  arose  firom  the  displeasure  of  some  of  the  gods, 
and  as  they  found  that  the  or^nary  sacrifices  and  worship  were 
insufficient  for  their  protection,  so  they  grasped  at  new  sugges- 
tions proposed  to  them  with  the  yiew  of  regaining  the  diyine 
favor.i  Such  suggestions  were  more  nsuaHy  copied,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  the  religions  rites  of  some  foreign  locality, 
or  £rom  some  other  portion  of  the  Hellenic  worid ;  and  in  this 
manner  many  new  sects  or  voluntary  religious  fraternities,  prom- 
ising to  relieye  the  troubled  conscience  and  to  reconcile  the  sick 
or  suffering  with  the  offended  gods,  acquired  permanent  establish- 
ment as  well  as  considerable  influence.  They  were  generally 
under  the  superintendence  of  hereditary  frumilies  of  priests,  who 
imparted  the  rites  of  confirmation  and  pnrificati<m  to  communi- 
cants generally ;  no  one  who  went  through  the  prescribed  cere- 
ijDionies  being  excluded.  In  many  cases,  such  ceremonies  fell  into 
the  hands  of  jugglers,  who  vdunteered  their  services  to  wealthy 
me%  and  degraded  their  profession  as  well  by  obtrusive  venalilj 
as  by  extravagant  promises  ^  sometimes  the  price  was  lowered 

he  and  his  fiimily  became  heredilarj  Hieroplmnts  of  these  oeremonies.  TLon 
TdlinSs  acqaired  the  ipd  Herodotus  cannot  say— fi^eir  &k  (UfTd  iXaPtt  9' 
abrbc  kKr^aaro,  tovto  oIk  Ix^  elfrai,  Pkobablj  there  was  a  traditioiial 
legend,  not  inferior  in  sanctitj  to  that  of  Elensis,  tracing  them  to  the  gift  of 
BdmdtSr  herself. 

}  See  Josephns  cont.  Apidn.%.  c  35.;  Hesjch.  Qeoi  ^evwt;  Strabo,  x.  p 
471 ;  Flatarch,  Uepl  ^eiaiSaifiov,  c.  lii  p.  166 ;  c  rii.  p.  167. 

'  Plato,  BepnbL  it  pw  364 ;  Bemosthen.  de  CoronA,  c.  79,  p.  313.  The 
deurtdaifJMv  of  Theophrastos  cannot  be  comfortable  without  receiring  the 
Orphic  commnnion  monthlj  from  the  Orpheotelestn  (Theophr.  Char.  xvi). 
Compare  Flatarch,  Uepl  rod  fi^  xpo^  ift/urpa^  etc.,  c  25,  p.  400.  The  comic 
writer  Fhrjmichns  indicates  the  existence  of  these  rites  of  religions  excite- 
ment, at  Athens,  daring  the  Feloponnesian  war.  See  the  short  fragment  of 
his  Epovof ,  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Aves,  989  - 

*Av^p  Xoptveiy  Koi  rit  row  ^eov  KtMc' 
Bo^Xet  Aumei^  fteraSpa/juj  koI  rC/iirava ; 

Diopeith6s  was  a  xp^^fo^yoc,  or  ooUecter  and  delirerer  of  prophedei> 
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to  bring  ihem  within  reach  of  the  poor  and  ^veb  of  slaves.  Bat 
the  wide  diffusion,  and  the  number  of  volontarj  communicants 
of  these  solemnities,  proves  how  much  they  fell  in  with  the  feel* 
ing  of  the  time  and  how  much  n^spect  they  enjoyed— a  respect, 
which  the  more  conspicuous  eatahlwhments,  such  as  EIaosis  and 
Samothrace,  maintained  for  several  eentories.  And  the  visit  of 
the  Kretan  Epimenidds  to  Athens — in  the  tune  of  Sdon,  and 
at  a  season  of  the  most  seriooa  disquietude  and  dread  of  havii^ 
offended  the  gods  —  illustrates  the  tranquilliziag  effect  of  new 
orgies^  and  rites  of  absolution^  when  enjoined  by  a  man  standing 
high  in  the  £Ei;^or  of  the  gods  and  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  a 
nymph.  The  supposed  Erythraean  Sibyl,  and  the  earliest  coBeo* 
tion  of  Sibylline  propheciie?,^  afterwards  so  much  mnltiplied  and 
interpolated,  and  referred  (aocording  to  Grecian  custom)  to  an 
age  even  earlier  than  Homer,  appear  to  belong  to  a  date  not  kmg 
posteiior  to  Epimenid^.  Other  Oracular  verses,  such  as  those  of 
BakiS;  wer^  treasured  up  in  Atl^iis  and  other  cities :  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  »7a  was  fertile  in  Uiese  kinds  ^ 
religious  manifestations. 

Amongst  the  special  rites  and  orgies  of  the  olwracter  jost 
described,  those  which  eiyoyed  the  greatest  Paa-Hetlenio  i^^Mita- 
tion  were  attached  to  the  Idaean  Zeus  in  KrSte,  to  D^m^tgr  at 
Eleusisy  to  the  Eabeiri  in  Samothraoo,  and  to  Dionysos  at  DelpJii 

which  he  sang  (or  rather,  perhaps,  recited)  with  solemnity  and  emphasis,  in 
public  cMfTe  irotovvTe^  xfiV^f^^  abrol  Ai66<ur*  fdeiv  Aioirei^et  r^  irapafiat- 
vofieyif).  (Ameipsios  ap.  Schol.  Aristophan.  ut  sup.,  which  illQstrates 
Thircyd.ii.  21). 

»  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  12 ;  Diogen.  LaCrt  i.  110. 
"*   '  See  Elaosen,*'  JEneas  und  die  Penttten  :*  his  chapter  oil  Dm  ooonecfcion 
between  the  Gre.cian  and  Roman  Sibylline  coUections  is  amon^  the  most 
ingenioas  of  his.  learned  book.    Book  ii  pp.  :aiO-MO;  see  Stcph.  Bys.  y. 
Vepyig. 

'  To  the  same  age  belong  the  xpnf^f^^  and  Ko&apftot  of  Abarui  and  his  inar 
Yeilous  jomney  through  ^e  air  upon  an  arrow  (Herodot  ir.  36). 
.  Epimenid^  also  composed  xa^iipftol  in  epic  verse;  his  KovpffTow  and 
KopvpavTQV  yivetuf,  and  his  four  thousand  verses  respecting  Min6s  and 
Rhadamanthys,  if  they  had  been-preseiTfld,  woqld  let  us  fully  into  the  ideas 
of  a  religious  mystic  of  that  age  respecting  the  antiquities  of  Greece. 
(Strabo,  x.  p.  474;  Diogen.  LaCrt  L  10).  Among  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Hesiod  were  comprised  not  only  the  Melampodia,  but  also  inij  fiavriKd,  and 
Hnrn^t^  £«-2  repaaiv,    Paosan.  ix.  dl«  4. 
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'and  Thebes.^  That  fSttey  were  all  to  a  great  degree  analegom, 
is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  they  unooDScioasIy  run  together 
and  become  coofaBed  in  the  minds  of  Tarioos  aathoars :  the  an« 
cient  inqoirers  themselTes  were  anaUe  to  distingaish  one  from 
the  other,  and  we  most  be  ooatent  to  sobmitto  the  like  ignonmce. 
Bat  we  see  eaoo^  to  satisfy  us  of  tiie  genend  fact,  that  dming 
the  oentnry  and  a  half  which  elapsM  between  the  opening  of 
Egypt  iD  the  Greeks  and  the  oammeneement  of  their  straggle 
witb  the  Persian  kings,  the  old  leligioa  was  largdy  adulterated 
by  impartati<»s  from  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,*  and  Thraee.  The 
rites  grew  to  be  more  furious  and  ecstalie,  exhibiting  the  utmost 
excitement,  bodily  as  wcdl  as  mental :  thetogeads  became  atonoe 
more  ooane,  more  tragical,  and  less  pafthetie.  The  manifestations 
of  this  frenzy  were  strongest  among  iht  weaam,  whose  rdigious 
susceptibilities  were  often  found  extremely  unmanageable,^  and 
who  had  eyerywh^re  oangregatiye  occasioiud  ceremonies  of  their 
own,  part  from  the  men — indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  colonists, 
especLeilly  of  the  Asiatic  colonists,  the  women  had  been  originally 
women  of  the  country,  and  as  such  retained  to  a  great  degree 
their  non-Hellenic  maimers  and  feelings.^    The  god  Diooy- 

*  Among  other  illostrations  of  this  general  resemblance,  may  be  counted 
an  epitaph  of  Kailimachos  upon  an  aged  priestess,  who  passed  from  th« 
senrice  of  DSmdter  to  that  of  the  Ejibeiri,  then  to  that  of  Cybel^  baring 
the  superintendence  of  many  young  women.  Kalljmacbns,  Epigram.  42.  p. 
308,  ed.  Ernest 

'  Plutarch,  (Befect.  Oracul.  c.  10,  p.  415)  treats  these  countries  as  the  orig- 
inal seat  o(  the  worship  of  Damons  (wholly  or  partially  bad,  and  interme- 
diate between  gods  and  men),  and  their  religious  ceremonies  as  of  a  corres- 
ponding character :  the  Greeks  were  borrowers  from  them,  according  to  him, 
both  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  ceremonies. 

■  '  Strabo,  vii.  p.  297.  "knavre^  yilp  r^f  deiffiScufioviag  apxvyoi>C  olovrai  rdf 
yvvcuKOC'  avToX  dh  kiU  tox>c  &vdpac  irpOKtikovvrcu  kc  rdf  htl7r\eov  ^epaneiac 
rdv  ^tCw,  KoX  iopTtic,  iccU  iroTvuuifiaOc,  Plato  (De  Legg.  x.  pp.  909,  910) 
takes  great  pains  to  restrain  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  sick  or  suffering 
persons,  especially  women,  to  introduce  new  sacred  rites  into  his  city. 

^  Herodot.  i.  146.  The  wives  of  the  Ionic  original  settlers  at  Miletos  were 
Karian  women,  whose  husbands  they  slew. 

The  Tiolences  of  the  Karian  worship  are.  attested  by  what  Herodotus  says 
of  the  Karian  residents  in  Egypt,  at  the  festival  of  Isis  at  Busiris.  The 
Egyptians  at  this  festival  manifested  their  feeling  by  beating  themselves,  the 
Karians  by  cutting  their  faces  witii  knives  (ii.  61).  The  KapiK^  fiovaa 
became  provtrbial  for  funeral  wailings  (P1a>o,  Legg.  vil  p.  800) :  the  uh' 
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006,1  whom  the  legends  described  as  clothed  in  feminine  atdre,  and 
leading  a  troop  of  frenzied  women,  inspired  a  temponuy  ecstasy, 
and  those  who  resisted  the  inspiration,  being  supposed  to  disob^ 
his  will,  were  punished  either  by  particular  judgments  or  hj 
mental  terrors ;  while  those  who  gaye  full  loose  to  the  feeling,  in 
the  appropriate  season  and  with  the  reodved  solemnities,  satisfied 
his  exigencies,  and  befieved  themselves  to  have  procured  ^immu- 
nity  from  such  disquietudes  for  the  future.^  CSrowds  of  women, 
clothed  with  fawn-skins  and  bearing  the  sanctified  th jrsus,  flocked 
to  the  solitudes  of  Parnassus,  or  Ejthieron,  or  Tajgetus,  during 
the  consecrated  triennial  period,  passed  the  night  there  with 
torches,  and  abandcmed  themselves  to  demonstrations  of  fiuntic 
excitement,  with  dancing  and  clamorous  invocation  of  the  god : 
thej  were  said  to  tear  animals  limb  from  limb,  to  devour  the  raw 

measured  efiiisioiis  and  demonstrations  of  sonow  lor  the  departed,  some- 
times accompanied  by  cutting  and  mutilation  self-inflicted  by  the  motimer, 
was  a  distinguiiihing  feature  in  Asiatics  and  Egyptians  as  compared  with 
Greeks.  Plutarch,  Consolat.  ad  Apollon.  c.  22,  p.  123.  Mournful  feeling 
was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  desecration  of  the  genuine  and  primitiye  Grecian  fes- 
tiTal,  which  was  a  season  of  cheerful  harmony  and  social  enjoyment,  where- 
in the  god  was  beUeved  to  sympathize  {eif^pomrvij).  See  Xenophan^  ap. 
Aristot.  Bhetor.  ii.  25;  Xenophan.  Fragm.  1.  ed.  Schneidewin;  Theognis, 
776  \  Plutarch,  De  Superstit  p.  169.  The  unfayorable  comments  of  Diony 
sins  of  Halicamassus,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  festivals  of  Greece,  apply 
to  the  foreign  corruptions,  not  to  the  native  character,  of  Grecian  worship. 

^  The  Lydlan  H^rakl^  was  conceived-^  and  worshipped  as  a  man  in 
female  attire:  this  idea  occurs  often  in  the  Asiatic  religions.  Mencke, 
Lydiaca,  c.  8,  p.  22.  Awwcroc  a/5/5^  xal  i^Avf.  Aristid.  Or.  iv.  p.  28 ; 
^schyl.  Fragm.  Edoni,  ap.  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  135.  TLodanbc  6  yvwtc ; 
rii  irdrpa  ;  rig  ^  aro?,^ ; 

'  Melasnpos  cures  the  women  (whom  Dionysos  has  struck  mad  for  their 
resistance  to  his  rites),  irapa7ia(3dv  roOg  dwaTCJTaTovg  tuv  veaviov  fier*  oAo- 
Tuiyiiov  Kai  rivog  ip^iov  xop^i^C-  *ipollod6r.  ii  2,  7.  *  Compare  Eurip 
Bacch.  861. 

Plato  (Legg.  vii.  p.  790)  gives  a  similar  theory  of  the  healing  effect  of  the 
Eorybantic  rites,  which  cured  vague  and  inexplicable  terrors,  of  the  mind  by 
means  of  dancing  and  music  conjoined  with  religions  ceremonies — €U  rd. 
rwf  KopvpavTov  idfiara  re^xniacu  (the  practitioners  were  wcmien},  al  top 
ix^povuv  BaKxtiQV  Idaetg — ij  rwv  ^fwi^ev  Kparel  Kivfiaig  irpoai^epofiivfi  ri^ 
hrbc  ^pephv  oiaav  Kot  fiavCK^v  Kivfjaiv  —  dpxovfiivovg  6i  Kal  aiXovfiivovc 
fUT^  i^eov,  olc  &v  KoXXiepj^aavTec  Skcuttoi  '&vtj<Tiv,  Kareipydaaro  avrl  ucnfiK&v 
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flesh,  and  to  cut  themselves  without  fiseling  the  waiuid.1  Tht 
men  yielded  to  a  similar  impulse  hj  noisy  revels  in  the  streeli^ 
soun^g  the  cymbals  and  tambourine,  and  carrying  the  image  of 
the  god  in  procession.^  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  thai  the 
Athenian  womea  never  practised  Ihese  periodical  mountain  excur- 
sions, so  coounon  among  the  rest  of  the  Oreeks :  they  had  their 
feminine  sd(»nnities  of  the  Tbesmophoria,^  mournful  in  their 
character  and  accompanied  with  fiisting,  and  their  sepasate  con- 
gregations at  the  temples  of  Aphrodite,  but  without  any  extreme 
or  unseemly  demonstrations.  The  state  festival  of  the  Dyonysia, 
in  the  city  of  Athens,  was  celebrated  with  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, and  the  once  rich  harvest  of  Athenian  tragedy  and  comedy 
was  thrown  up  under  its  auspices.  The  ceremonies  of  the  £urd- 
tes  in  Krete,  originally  .armed  dances  in  honor  of  the  Idaoan  Zeus, 
seem  also  to  have  borrowed  from  Asia  so  much  of  fniy,  of  self- 
infliction,  and  of  mysticism,  that  they  became  at  last  inextricably 
confounded  with  the  Phrygian  Korybantes  or  worshippers  of  the 
Great  Mother ;  though  it  appears  that  Grecian  reserve  always 
stopped  short  of  the  irreparable  self-mutilation  of  Atys* 

The  influence  of  the  Thradan  religion  upon  that  of  the  Greeks 
cannot  be  traced  in  detail,  but  the  ceremonies  contained  in  it  were 
^  a  violent  and  flerce  character,  like  the  Phrygian,  and  acted 
upon  Hellas  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  latter*  And  the 
like  may  be  said  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  which  was  in  this  case 
the  more  operative,  inasmuch  as  all  the  intellectual  Greeks  were 
naturally  attracted  to  go  and  visit  the  wonders  on  the  banks  of  the 

*  Described  in  the  Bacch»  of  Eoripid^  (140,  735,  1135,  etc.).  OviO, 
Trist.  iy.  i.  41.  '^tltque  snam  Bacchis  non  sentit  Mnda  Talnnfl,  Cnm  fiirit 
EdonU  exnlalata  jngis.*' .  In  a  fragment  of  the  poet  Alkman,  a  Lydian  by  birth, 
the  Bacchanal  nymphs  are  represented  as  milking  the  lioness,  and  makmg 
cheese  of  the  milk,  daring  their  mountain  excursions  and  festivals.  (Alk- 
man.  Fragm.  14.  Schn.  Compare  Arisdd.  Orat.  iv.  p.  29).  Clemens 
Alcxand.  Admonit  ad  Gent.  p.  9,  Sjlb. ;  Lacian,  Dionysos,  c  3,  T.  iiL  p.  77, 
Hemsterh. 

'  See  the  tale  of  SkyISs  in  Herod,  iy.  79,  and  Athensos,  x.  p.  445.  Hero- 
dotus mentions  that  the  Scythians  abhorred  the  Bacchic  ceremonies,  account- 
ing the  frenzy  which  belonged  to  them  to  be  disgraceful  and  monstrous. 

'  Plutarch,  Be  Isid.  et  Osir.  c  69,  p.  378 ;  Scfaol.  ad  Aiistoph.  ThesmopE 
There  were  however  Bacchic  ceremonies  practised  (o  a  certain  extent  by  tb« 
Athenian  women.    (Aristoph.  Lysist  388). 
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Mile ;  tlie  powerful  effect  produced  upon  them  is  attested  by  il  any 
evidences,  but  especially  by  the  interesting  narratiTe  of  Herock^- 
tos.  Now  the  Egyptian  ceremomes  were  at  once  more  licaitiaiiSy 
and  more  profbse  in  the  outpouring  both  of  joy  and  sorrow,  than 
the  Greek  :i  but  a  still  greatr/  difference  sprang  irom  the  extra- 
ordinary power,  separate  mode,  of  life,  minute  observaDces,  and 
elaborate  organization,  of  the  priesthood.  Hie  eeremonies  d 
Egypt  were  iflultitudinous,  but  the  legends  ooneemiiig  than  were 
framed  by  the  priests,  and  as  a  general  rule,  seeming,  knoiwii  to 
the  priests  alone :  at  least  they  were  not  intended  to  be  publicly 
talked  of,  even  by  pious  men.  They  were  ^  holy  stories,"  whidi 
it  was  sacrilege  publicly  to  mentiGn,  and  which  from  this  very 
prohibition  only  took  firmer  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  Greek  tis- 
itors  who  heard  them.  And  thus  the  eledkent  of  secrecy  and 
mystic  sil^ioe  *-*-  foreign  to  Homer,  and  only  faintly  glanced  at  in 
Hesiod'-^if  it  was  not  miginally  derived  ^mn  Egyp^  at  least 
received  ftoin  th«noe  its  greatest  stimnlus  and  di0usioiL  The 
ehanicter  of  the  legends  themselves  was  naturally  affected  by 
this  change  ftom  publicity  to  secrecy :  the  secrets  when  revealed 
would  be  such  as  to  justify  by  their  own  tenor  the  interdict  on 
public  divulgation:  instead  of  being  adapted,  like  the  Ilomerie 
mythe,  to  the  universal  sympathies  and  hearty  interest  of  a 
crowd  of  hearers,  they  would  derive  their  impressiveness  fixm 
the  tragical,  moumftl,  extravagant,  or  terroivstriking  character 
of  the  incidents.^  Such  &  tendenc]^,  which  appears  explicable 
and  probable  even  on  general  grounds,  was  m  this  particular  case 
rendered  still  more  certain  by  the  coarse  taste  of  the  Egyptian 
priests.  That  any  recondite  doctrine,  religious  or  philosophical, 
was  attached  to  the  mysteries  or  contained  in  the  holy  stories, 

*  "  iBgyptiaca  nomina  fere  plangoribns  gaudent,  Gra&ca  plernmqae  chor 
eis,  barbara  aatem  strcpitu  cymbalistaram  et  tympanistaram  et  choraula^ 
rum."    (Apnleius,  De  Genio  Socratis,  v.  ii.  p.  149,  Ondend). 

'  The  legend  of  Dionysos  and  Prosymnos,  as  it  stands  in  Clemens,  conld 
never  hare  found  place  in  an  epic  poem  (Admonit.  ad  Gent.  p.  22,  Sylb.). 
Compare  page  1 1  of  the  same  work,  where  however  he  so  confounds  together  ' 
Phrygian,  Bacchic,  and  Eleusinian  mysteries,  that  one  cannot  distinguish 
them  apart  * 

Demetrius  PhalSreus  says  about  the  legends  belonging  to  these  ceremonies 
—  Atd  Kot  rd  fWOTijpia  Xeyerai  hf  aXXfjyopiaic  trpdf  ixirXfj^iv  Kal  i^pi, 
«  ^  V ,  &airep  h  («c6t9>  koI  wkH.    (De  Interpretatione,  c.  101 ). 
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has  never  been  sbown^  and  is  to  the  last  degree  nnpTobable 
Ihongh  tlie  affirmatire  has  been  asserted  by  many  learned  men. 
Herodotns  seems  to  have  briieved  that  the  wordiip  and  cere* 
monies  of  IMonysos  gependly  were  derived  by  the  Greeks  from 
Egypt,  bronght  over  by  Eadmos  and  taoght  by  him  to  Melampns  i 
and  the  la^tter  appears  in  itte  Hesiodic  Catalogiie  as  having  cured 
the  daughters  of  Proetas  of  the  mental  distemper  with  wliich  they 
had  been  smitten  by  Dionysos  ^r  rejecting  Ids  ritaaL  He  eared 
them  by  introdncing  the  BaccMc  dance  and  fanatical  excHemeiitt 
this  mythical  incident  is  the  most  ancient  mention  of  the  Diony* 
siac  solemnities  presented  in  the  same  character  as  they  bear  in 
Euripides.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of  Herodotns  to  apply  the 
theory  of  derivation  from  Egypt  far  too  ezt^sively  to  Qreeiaa 
institutions :  the  orgies  of  Dionysos  were  not  originally  borrowed 
torn  thence,  though  they  may  have  been  mndi  modified  b^  con- 
nection with  Egypt  as  well  as  wi^  Asia.  The  remarkable  mythe  ^ 
composed  by  Onomakritus  respecting  the  dismemberment  of 
Zagreus  was  founded  upon  an  Egyptian  tale  veiy  similar  respect- 
big  the  body  of  Osiris,  who  was  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Dionysos  :^  nor  was  it  unsuitable  to  the  reckless  fury  of  the  Bae> 
ehanals  during  their  state  of  temporary  excitement,  which  found 
a  still  more  awfid  expression  in  the  mythe  of  Pentheus, — torn 
in  pieces  by  his  own  mother  Agav6  at  the  head  of  her  compan- 
ions in  the  ceremony,  as  an  intruder  upon  the  feminine  rites  as 
well  as  a  scoffer  at  the  god.'  A  passage  in  the  Iliad  (the  authen** 
tidty  of  which  has  been  contested,  but  even  as  an  interpolation  it 
must  be  old)3  also  recounts  how  Lykurgus  was  struck  blind  by 
Zeus  for  having  chased  away  with  a  whip  **  the  nurses  of  the  mad 
Dionysos,"  and  frightened  the  god  himself  into  the  sea  to  take 

>  See  the  curious  treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  laid,  et  Osirid.  c  11-U,  p. 
356,  and  his  elaborate  attempt  to  allegorize  the  l^etid.  He  seems  to  haye 
oonceiyed  that  the  Thracian  Orpheus  had  first  introduced  into  Greece  the 
mysteries  both  ofD^Mr  and  Dionysos,  copying  them  from  those  of  Isis 
and  Osiris  in  Egypt  •  See  Fragm.  84,  from  one  of  his  lost  works,  tom,  r.  p 
891,  ed.  Wyttenb. 

'  .Sscfaylus  had  dramatized  lihe  story  of  Pentheus  as  well  as  that  of  Ly- 
kurgus :  one  of  his  tetralogies  was  the  Lykurgeia  (Dindoi^  .^Ssch.  Fragm. 
115).  A  short  allusion  to  the  stoiy  of  Pentheus  appears  in  Enmenid.  25. 
Compare  Sophocl.  Antigon.  985,  and  the  Scholia. 

•  nifld,  vi.  130.    See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  ad  he, 

YOL,*!.  2*  80C 
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refuge  in  the  arms  of  Thetis :  and  the  fact,  that  Dicmysos  is  so 
frequently  represented  in  his  m  jtbes  as  encountering  oppositioii 
and  punishing,  the  refractory,  seems  to  indicate  that  his  worship 
under  its  ecstatic  form  was  a  late  phanomenon  and  introduced  not 
without  difficulty.  The  mythical  Thiadan  Orpheus  was  attached 
as  Eponymos  to  a  new  sect,  who  seem  to  have  celebrated  the  cere- 
monies of  DicMiysos  with  peculiar  carey  minuteness  and  fervor, 
besides  observing  various  rules  in  respect  to  food  and  clothing, 
it  was  the  opioion  of  Herodotus,  that  these  rules,  as  well  as  the 
Pythagorean,  were  borrowed  from  Egypt  But  whether  this  be 
the  fact  or  not,  the  Orphic  brotherhood  is  itself  both  an  evidence, 
and  a  cause,  of  the  increased  importance  of  the  worship  of  Dion* 
ysos,  which  indeed  is  attested  by  the  great  dramatic  poets  of 
Athens,  ^-^^^ 

The  Homeric  Hymns  present  to  us,  however,  the  religious 
ideas  and  legends  of  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the 
enthusiastic  and  mystic  tendencies  had  not  yet  acquired  their  full 
development  Though  nojt  referable  to  the  same  ago  or  to  the 
same  author  as  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  they  do  to  a  cer> 
tain  extent  continue  the  same  stream  of  feeling,  and  the  same 
mythical  tone  and  coloring,  as  these  poems— manifesting  but 
little  evidaice  of  Egyptian,  Asiatic,  or  Thradan  adulterations. 
The  difference  is  striking  between  tiie  god  Dionysos  as  he  appears 
in  the  Homeric  hymn  and  u^  the  BaechsB  of  Euripid^.  The 
hymnographer  describes  him  as  standing  on  t^  sea-shore,  in  the 
guise  of  a  beautiful  and  richly-clothed  youth,  when  Tyrrhenian 
pirates  suddenly  approach:  they  seize  and  bind  him  and  drag 
him  on  board  their  vessel.  But  the  bonds  which  they  employ 
burst  spontaneously,  and  leave  the  god  free.  The  steersman,  per- 
ceiving this  with  affright,  points  out  to  his  companions  that  they 
have  unwittingly  laid  hands  on  a  god,  —  perhaps  Zeus  himself, 
or  Apollo,  or  Poseidon.  He  conjures  them  to  desist,  and  to  re- 
place Dionysos  respectfully  on  the  shore,  lest  in  his  wrath  he 
should  visit  the  ship  with  wind  and  hurricane:  bat  the  crew  de- 
ride his  scruples,  and  Dionysos  is  carried  prisoner  out  to  sea  with 
the  ship,  under  full  sail.  Miraculous  circumstances  soon  attest 
both  his  presence  and  his  power.  Sweet-scented  wine  is  seen  to 
flow  spontaneously  about  the  ship,  the  sail  and  mast  appear 
adorned  with  vine  and  ivy-leaves,  and  the  oar-pegs  with  garlands. 
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rhe  terrified  crew  now  too  late  entreat  the  helmsman  to  eteer  his 
coarse  for  the  shore,  and  crowd  roond  him  for  protection  on  the 
poop.  But  their  destmction  is  at  hand :  DionjBos  assumes  the 
form  of  a  lion  —  a  bear  is  seen  standing  near  him — this  bear 
roshes  with  a  loud  roar  upon  the  captain,  while  the  crew  leap 
overboard  in  their  agony  of  fright,  and  are  changed  into  dolphins. 
There  remains  none  but  the  discreet  and  pious  steersman,  to  whom 
Dionysos  addresses  words  of  affectionate  encouragement^  reveal- 
ing  his  name,  parentage  and  dignitj.i 

This  hjmn,  perhaps  produced  at  the  Nazian  festival  of  Dion- 
ysos,  and  eariier  than  the  time  when  the  dithyramlnc  chorus  be- 
came the  established  mode  of  siuguig  the  praise  and  glory  of  thai 
god,  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  totally  different  fiY>m  that  of  the  Bac- 
chic Telatae,  or  special  rites  whidbi  the  BacchsB  of  £oripid^  so 
abundantly  extol, — rites  introduced  ^m  Asia  by  Dionysoa  him- 
sielf  at  the  head  of  a  thiasus  or  troop  of  enthusiastic  women, — in- 
flaming with  temporary  frenzy  the  minds  of  the  wcHnen  of  Thebes, 
— ^not  communicable  except  to  those  who  approach  as  pious  com- 
municants,— and  followed  by  the  most  tragical  results  to  all  those 
who  fight  against:  the  god.3  The  Bacchic  Teletas^  and  the  Bac- 
chic feminine  frenzy,  were  importations  from  abroad,  as  Euripides  , 
represents  them,  engrafled  upon  the  joviality  of  the  primitive 
Greek  Dionysia;  they  were  borrowed,  in  all  probability,  firom 
more  than  one  source  and  introduced  threu^  more  than  one 

*  See  Homer,  Hymn  5,  Aiowaoc  ^  A^ffrm. — The  satirical  drama  of  Euri- 
pides, the  Cyclops,  extends  and  alters  this  old  legend,  Dionysos  is  carried 
away  by  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  and  SilSnos  at  the  head  of  the  Bacchanals 
goes  everywhere  in  search  of  him  (Bur.  Cyc.  112).  The  pirates  are  instiga. 
ted  against  him  liy  the  hatred  of  H§r6,  which  appears  firequently  as  a  cause 
of  mischief  to  Dionysos  (Baccha,  286).  KM  in  her  anger  had  driven  him 
mad  when  a  child,  and  he  had  wandered  in  this  state  over  Egypt  and  Syria ; 
atleflgth  he  came  to  Cybela  in  Phrygia,  was  purified  (Ktr&afy&el^)  by  Bhea, 
and  received  from  her  female  attire  CApollod6r.  ilL  5, 1,  with  Heyne**  iiote> 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  legend  adopted  to  explain  the  old  verse  of  the 
Iliad,  as  well  as  the  maddening  attributes  of  the  god  generally. 

There  was  a  standing  antipathy  between  the  priestesses  imd  the  xeligioas' 
establishments  of  HSr^  and  Dionysos  (Plutarch,  TLepl  r&v  kv  TLXaraUuc 
A<M^aAwv,  c.  2,  torn.  V.  p.  755,  ed,  Wytt.>  Plutarch  ridicules  die  l^gendaiy 
reason  commonly  assigned  for  this,  and  provides  a  symbolical  ea^lrastte 
which  he  thinks  yerj  satisfactoiy.  . 

*  Enrip.  Baech.  325, 464,  etc. 
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dumnel^the  Orphic  Mfe  or  brotfafirhood  being  on«  <^the  yanetiBfl, 
Strabo  aBcribes  to  this  latter  a  Thracitti  original,  oonsidenng  Or- 
pheus, Musftus,  and  Eumolpus  as  having  been  all  Huudans.^  It 
is  carious  to  observe  how,  in  the  Bacdie  of  Euripid^  the  two 
distinct  and  even  conflioting  ideas  of  Dionysoe  come  altematelj 
forward ;  sometimes  the  old  Grecian  idea  of  the  yA\y  and  exhil- 
arating god  of  wine — but  more  frequeiitlj  the  recent  and  import- 
ed idea  ci  the  terrific  and  irresistible  god  who  unseats  the  reason, 
and  whose  astrus  can  onlj  be  i^peased  by  a  willing,  though  teni< 
porary  obedience.  In  the  fitnalical  impulse  which  inspired  the 
votaries  of  the  Asiatic  Bhea  or  Cybel^  or  of  the  Thxacian  Kotys, 
there  was  nothing  of  spontaneous  joy ;  it  was  a  sacred  madness, 
during  which  the  soul  i^peared  to  be  surrendered  to  a  stimulus 
from  without,  and  accompanied  by  preternatural  strength  and  tem- 
porary sense  of  power,^ — altogether  distinct  from  the  unrestrain- 
ed hiUirity  of  the  ori^nal  Dionysia,  as  we  see  them  in  the  rural 
domes  of  Attica,  or  in  the  gay  city  of  Tarentum.  There  was 
indeed  a  side  on  which  the  two  bore  some  analogy,  inasmuch  as, 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  471.    Compare  Aristid.  Or.  iv.  p.  28. 

*  In  the  lost  Xanbria,  of  .^chjlus,  in  which  seems  to' have  been  included 
the  tale  of  Penthens,  the  goddess  hvaaa  was  introdaced,  stimalating  the  Bae- 
ch»,  and  creating  in  them  spasmodic  excitement  from  head  to  foot :  tx  feo- 
6Ctv  ^  av«  *T'n'ipxeTai  eieapayft^c  elg  Atcpov  Kopti,  etc  (JSVagm.  U^S,  Diadoif). 
His  tragedy  ealled  Edtmi  ako  gave  a  tenrific  representation  of  the  Bacchan- 
als and  their  fhry,  exaggerated  by  the  maddening  music :  llifiK?,tiai  fuXo^^ 
Haviac  hrayaybv  dfiOK^av  (Tr.  54^. 

Such  also  is  the  reigning  sentiment  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
BacchsB  of  Enripidds ;  it  is  brought  out  still  more  impressively  in  the  mourn- 
ful Atys  of  CatnUus  t— 

^  Dea  magna,  Dea  Cybele,  Dindymi  Dea,  Domina, 
Procul  a  me&  tuus  sit  fbror  omnis,  hera,  dome : 
Alios  age  incitatos :  alios  age  rabidos  1 " 

We  have  only  te  compere  this  fearful  influence  with  the  description  of 
Bikidopolis  and  his  exuberant  joviality  in  the  festival  of  the  rural  Dionysia 
CAristoph.  Acham.  1051 8eq, ;  see  also  Plato.  Legg.  L  p.  637^,  to  see  how  com 
idetely  the  foreign  innovations  recolored  the  old  Grecian  Dionysos,  ^-  Aiov- 
wroc  9roAv>7^f  ,—  who  appears  also  in  the  scene  of  Dionysos  and  Ariadn^ 
fat  the  Symposion  of  Xenoph6n,  c  9.  The  simplicity  of  tiie  ancient  Diony- 
aiae  proeewionB  is  dwelt  upon  by  Plutarch,  De  Gupidine  Divitiarum,  p.  527 ; 
and  die  original  dithyramb  addressed  by  Archilochus  to  Dionysos  is  an 
effuBiOQ  of'dnmken  hilari^  C^A'i^il<x^*  "^^rtLg.  69,  SchneidJ* 
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acoording  to  the  rellgioiM  point  of  view  of  thd^Greeks,  even  the 
spontaiieoas  joy  ci  the  vintage  feast  was  confened  bj  the  favor 
and  enlivened  bj  the  companioiiship  of  Dionysos.  It  wai^  upon 
this  analogy  that  the  framerB  of  the  Bacehic  orgies  pix»eeeded 
but  they  did  not  the  less  disfigure  the  genuine  cbaraeter  of  the 
old  Grecian  Dionysia.  ^-^ 

Pionysos  is  in  the  eonception  of  Findar  the  Faredros  or  oom* 
pamoQ  in  worship  of  D6m§t§r :  1  the  worship  and  religious  esti- 
mate of  the  latter  has  by  that  time  undergone  as  great  a  chai^ 
51S  that  of  the  former,  if  we  take  oar  eomparison  with  the  brief 
description  of  Homer  and  Hesiod :  she  has  acquired  *  much  of  the 
awful  and  soul-disturbing  attributes' of  the  Phiygian  Gybele.  In 
Homer,  D^^t^r  is  the  goddess  of  the  corn-field,  who  becomes 
attached  to  the  mortal  man  Jasion ;  an  unhappy  passkuiy  since 
Zens,  jealoos  of  the  conneoti<Hi  between  goddesses  and  men,  puts 
I^m  to  death.  In  the  HeModic  Theogony,  DSm^t^r  is  the  mother 
of  Persephone  by  Zeus,  who  permits  Hades  to  carry  off  the  latter 
as  his  wife :  moreover  Dem^ter  has,  besides,  by  Jasion  a  son  ca]l« 
^ed  Flatos,  bom  in  Krete.  Even  from  Homer  to  Hesiod,  the 
legend  of  D6met^r,ha9  been  expanded  and  her  dignity  exalted; 
according  to  the  usual  tendency  of  Greek  legend,  the  expansion 
goes  on  still  further.  Through  Jasion,  D^m^tSr  becomes  connect- 
ed with  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace ;  through  Persephon^,  with 
those  of  Eleusis.  Hie  former  connection  it  is  difficult  to  £)llow 
out  in  detail,  but  the  latter  is  explained  and  traced  to  its  origin  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter. 

*  Pindar,  Isthm.  vi.  3.  ;caX#co«p6TO!;  irapedpov  Ai7^rrpr>f,— the  epithet 
marks  the  approximatioti  of  Dte^t^  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  f  xpoTuXov 
Tvirdvov  r*  lax^t  o^v  re  fipofio^  abXuv  KvaSev  (Homer.  Hymn,  xiii.),  —  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  was  worshipped  faj  Findar  himself  along  with  Pan;  she 
had  in  his  time  her  temple  and  ceremonies  at  Thebes  (Pyth.  ui.  78 ;  Fragm. 
Dithyr.  5,  and  the  Scholia  ad  I)  as  well  as,  probably,  at  Athens  (Pansan.  L 
3,3). 

Dionysos  and  D^m^r  are  also  brought  togeAer  in  the  chonis  of  Sopho- 
klfis,  Antigond,  \072,  ftedeic  dh  irayKoivotc  'EXevtrt^nof  Avovc  ^  xoAiroif; 
and  in  Kallimachas,  Hymn.  Gerer.  70.  Bacchus  or  Dionysos  are  in  the  Attic 
tragedians  constantly  confounded  with  the  D6m6trian  Xacchos,  originally  so 
dUferent,— ^a  personification  of  the  mystic  word  shouted  by  ^e  Elensinian 
cpmmuucsnts.    See  Straboy  z.  p.  468. 

>  Enripid^p  in  his  Ghoros  in  the  Helena  (1320  seq.)  assigns  to  Dtedtdr  sB 
the  attribntes  of  Bhea,  and  blends  the  two  completely  into  qne. 
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Though  we  find  different  statoments  respectiiig  tlie  date  m 
well  as  the  origin  of  Uie  £leasinian  mysteries,  jet  the  popolar 
belief  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  stoxy  which  found  fayor  at  Elen-- 
sis,  ascribed  them  to  the  presence  and  dictalaon  of  the  goddess 
D^m^t^  herself;  just  as  the  Bacdiic  rites  are,  according  to  the 
Bacchffi  of  Euripidds,  first  communicated  and  enforced  on  the 
Ghreeks  by  the  personal. visit  of  Dionysos  to  Thebes,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Bacchic  ceremonies.^    In  the  Eleosiniaa  legend,  pre- 
served by  the  author  of  the  Homeric  Hymn,  she  comes  volun- 
tarily and  identifies  hersdif  with  Eleusis;  her  past  abode  in 
£rdte  being  bri^y  indicated.^    Her  visit  to  Eleusis  is  connected 
with  the  deep  sorrow  caused  by  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Perse- 
phone, who  had  been  seized  by  Had^  while  gathering  flowers 
in  a  meadow  along  with  the  Oceanic  Nymphs,  and  carried  oS 
to  become  his  wife  in  the  under-world.    In  vain  did  the  reluctant 
Persephone  shriek  and  invoke  the  aid  of  her  &ther  Zeus :  he  had 
consented  to  give  her  to  Hades,  and  her  cries  were  heard  only  by 
Hekat^  and  Helios.    Dimeter  was  inconsolable  at  the  disappear- 
ance of  her  daughter,  but  knew  not  where  to  look  for  her :  she 
wandered  for  nine  days  and  nights  with  torches  in  search  of  the 
lost  maiden  without  success.    At  length  Helios,  the  <<spy  of  gods 
and  men,"  revealed  to  her,  in  rejfij  to  her  urgent  prayer,  the 
rape  of  Persephon^  and  the  permission  given  to  Hades  by  Zeus. 
Demeter  was  smitten  with  anger  and  despair :  she  renounced  Zeus 
and  the  society  of  Olympus,  abstained  from  nectar  and  ambro- 
sia, and  wandered  on  earth  in  grief  and  ^sting  until  her  form 
could  no  longer  be  known.    In  this  condition  she  came  to  Eleusis, 
then  governed  by  the  prince  Keleos.     Sitting  down  by  a  well  at 
the  wayside  in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman,  she  was  found  by  the 
daughters  of  Keleos,  who  came  hither  with  their  pails  of  brass 
for  water.  In  reply  to  their  questions,  she  told  them  that  she  had 
been  brought  by  pirates  from  Kr^te  to  Thorikos,  and  had  made 
her  escape;  she  then  solicited  from  them  succor  and  employment 
as  a  servant  or  as  a  nurse.    The  damsels  prevaUed  upon  their 
mother  Metaneira  to  rec^ve  her,  and  to  entrust  her  with  the 

^  Sophod.  Antigon.  Bokxuv  fii}Tp6iro2,iv  Qripav. 

«  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  123.   The  Hymn  to  'D%faMr  has  been  translftted» 
•ccompanied  with  raluable  iUiistrativ6  notes,  by  J.  H.  Vo88  (Heiddb.  1S26). 
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nursing  of  the  young  D&nophodn,  their  late-bom  broiher,  tlie 
only  son  of  Kdeos.  D^mdler  was  receiTed  into  the  house  of 
Metaneiray  her  dignified  foim  still  borne  down  hj  grief:  she  sai 
long  silent  and  ooold  not  be  induced  either  to  nnile  or  to  taste 
food,  until  the  maid-servant  lamb^  by  jests  and  playfulness,  suc- 
ceeded in  amofflng  and  rendering  her  cheeifuL  She  would  not 
taste  wine,  but  requested  a  peculiar  mixture  of  barley-meal  with 
irater  and  the  herb  mint.^ 

The  diild  Dtoophoon,  nursed  by  Demet^r,  throve  and  grew 
up  like  a  god,  to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  his  parents:  she 
gave  him  no  food,  but  anointed  him  daUy  with  ambrosia,  and 
plunged  him  at  night  in  the  fire  like  a  torch,  where  he  remained 
unbumt»  She  wcrald  have  rendered  him  immortal,  had  she  not 
been  prevented  by  the  indiscreet  curiodty  and  alarm  of  Met»- 
neira,  who  secretly  looked  in  at  night,  and  shrieked  with  horror  at 
the  sight  of  her  child  in  the  fire.^  The  indignant  goddess,  setting 
the  infisnt  on  the  ground,  now  revealed  her  true  character  to 
Metaneira:  her  wan  and  aged  look  disappeared,  and  she  stood 
oonfest  in  the  g^iuine  majesty  of  her  divine  shape,  difiusing  a 
^ftgwling  brightness  whidi  illuminated  the  whole  house.  ^  Foolish 
mother,'^  she  said,  ^thy  want  of  faith  has  robbed  thy  son  of  im- 
mortal life.  I  am  the  exalted  Dimeter,  the  charm  and  comfort 
both  of  gods  and  men:  I  was  preparing  for  thy  son  exemption 
from  death  and  old  age ;  now  it  cannot  be  but  he  must  taste  of 
both.  Yet  shall  he  be  ever  honored,  since  he  has  sat  upon  my 
knee  and  slept  in  my  arms.  Let  the  people  of  Eleusia  erect  for 
me  a  temple  and  altar  on  yonder  hill  above  the  fountain ;  I  will 
myself  prescribe  to  them  the  orgies  which  they  must  religiously 
perform  in  order  to  propitiate  my  favor."  3 

>  Homor,  Hymn.  Cerer.  202-910. 

'  ThiB  story  vas  also  told  wiHk  reference  to  the  Egyptian  goddess  Jaa  in 
her  wanderings.    See  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osirid.  c.  16,  p.  357. 
»  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  274. — 

'Opyta  &  aOr^  fyc^  ino^i^fiatf  dc  &v  hreira 

The  same  story  is  told  in  regard  to  the  infant  Achilles.  His  mother  Thetis 
was  taking  similar  measures  to  render  him  immortal,  when  his  (ather  Fdeas 
interfered  and  jrevented  the  consummation.  Thetjs  immediately  left  him 
in  great  wrath  ( A.pollon.  Bhod.  iv.  866). 
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T^ifi  temiled  Metoaeim  was  incapable  eTea  of  lifting  up  her 
child  from  the  gnnmd;  lier  daugbiten  entered  at  her  cries,  and 
b^;aii  to  .embrace  and  tend  their  infant  brothea*,  but  he  sorrowed 
and  eould  not  be  pacified  for  the  loss  of  bis  divine  nurse.  All 
nig&t  they  strove  to  aj^iease  the  goddess.^ 

Strictly  exeeuting  the  injunetaons  of  Demeter^  Keleos  convoked 
the  people  of  JBUeusis  and  erected  the  temple  on  the  spot  wfaieh 
she  had  pointed  out.  It  was  speedily  completed,  and  Dimeter 
took  up  her  abode  in  it,-^{^Mirt  from  the  remaining  gods,  Aill 
pining  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  and  withholding 
her  beneficent  aid  from  nK>rtal8l  And  thus  she  remained  a  whole 
year, — a  desperate  and  terrible  year: 3  in  vain  did  the  oxen 
draw  the  plough,  and  in  vain  was  the  barley-seed  cast  into  the 
furrow, —  Dem^ter  sufiered  it  not  to  emerge  firom  the  earth. 
The  human  race  would  have  been  starved,  and  the  gods  would 
have  been  deprived  of  their  honors  and  sacrifice,  had  not  Zens 
found  means  to  conciliate  her^  But  this  was  a  hard  task;  for 
Demeter  resisted  the  entreaties  of  Iris  and, of  all  the  other  god«- 
dessed  and  gods  whom  Z^us  successively  sent  to  her.  She  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  recovery  <^  her  daughter. 
At  length  Zeus  sent  Herm^  to  Hades,  to  biang  Persephone 
away:  Persephone  joyfully  obeyed,  but  Had§8  prevailed  upon 
her  before  she  departed  to  swallow  a  grain  of  pomegranate,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  remain  the  whole  year  away 
fix>mhim.3 

With  transport  did  Demeter  receive  back  her  lost  daughter, 
^  and  the  faithful  Hekate  sympathized  in  the  delight  felt  by  both 
at  the  reunion.'^  It  wa^  now  an  easier  undertaking  to  reconcile 
her  with  the  gods.  Her  mother ,  Bhe^  sent  down  expressly  by 
Zeus,  descended  from  Olympus  on  the  fertile  Bharan  plain,  then 
smitten  with  barrenness  like  the  rest  of  the  earth :  she  succeeded 
in  appeafflng  the  indignation  of  D^gt^r,  who  consented  again  te 

*  Homer,  Hymn.  290.  —  ^ 

Xetpotepat   ydp  d^  /uv  ix^^  rp^i  ^dk  Tii^JW. 
'    «  Homer,  H.  Cer.  306.— 

AlvStarov  (T  kviavrbv  M  x^Sva  irovXvporeipav 
lloi^<f  itif^p6itotCi  tdh  KvvTarov. 

•  Hymn,  T.  875.  '  *  Hymn,  v.  443- 
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pot  forth  her  relieving  hand.  The  buried  deed  eame  up  in  aboi^ 
dance,  and  the  earth  was  eovered  with  fruit  and  flowers.  She 
would  have  wished  to  retain  Fersephon6  constantlj  with  her,  but 
this  was  impossible;  and  she  was  obliged  to  consent  thai  her 
danghter  should  go  down  for  ooe*^rd  of  each  year  to  the  house 
of  Had^  departing  from  her  every  spring  at  the  time  when  the 
seed  is  sown.  She  then  revisited  Oljmpus,  again  to  dwell  with 
the  gods ;  but  before  her  departure,  she  communicated  to  the 
daughters  of  Keleos,  and  to  Keleos  himself,  together  with  Trip- 
tol^nus^  Diokl^s  and  £nnK^pQ%  the  divine  service  and  the  so* 
lemnities  which  she  required  to  be  observed  in  her  honor*^  And 
thus  b^an  the  vencanble  mysteries  of  Eleusisy  at  her  special  com- 
mand: the  lesser  mysteries,  celebrated  in  February,  in  hcmor  of 
Persephone ;  the  greater,  in  At^ust,  to  the  honor  of  Demeter 
herself.  Both  are  jointly  patnmesses  of  the  holy  dtj  and 
t^nple.    ^ 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  tem|^e  legend  of  Eleusis,  set 
forthatlengthhiUieHomericHymn  to  Demeter.  Itisinterest- 
ing  not  less  as  a  picture  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  (in  the  mouth  of 
SQ  Athenian,  D§m^^  and  Persephc^  were  always  the  Mother 
and  Daughter,  bj  exoeUence),  first  an  agonised  sufferer,  and  then 
finalfy  ^onfiedf-— the  weal  and  woe-of  man  being  dependent 
upon  her  kindly  feeling,-^  than  as  an  illustration  (^  the  nature 
and  g^  "Tstii  of  Grecian  legeskd  generally.  Thoc^  we  now  read 
this  Hymn  as  pleasing  poetry,  to  the  £leusinians,  for  whom  it 
was  composed,  it  was  gendine  and  sacred  history.  They  believ- 
ed in  the  visit  of  D^m^r  to  Eleoais,  and  in  the  mysteries  as  a 
revelation  from  her,  as  implicitly  as  they  believed  in  her  existence 
and  power  as  a  goddess.  The  Eleusinian  psalmist  shares  this  be- 
lief in  oommon  with  his  countrymen,  and  embodies  it  in  a  contin- 
uous narrative,  in  which  the  great  goddesses  of  the  place,  as  well 
as  the  greet  heroic  families,  figure  in  inseparable  co^junctioiik 

» Hymn,  V.  475.— 

E<ffi6Xirw  re  /?c{7,  KeA^  i9*  ijy^ropi.  XaQv 
Ap^a/to&vvvv  iepQv  *  /c«2  M^padt¥  6pyiawaialp 
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Keleos  is  the  son  of  the  Eponymous  hero  EleiisiB,aad  his  daugh- 
ters, with  the  old  epic  simplicity,  carry  Uieir  basins  to  the  well 
for  water.     Eumolpus,  Triptolemus,  Diokles,  heroic  ancestors  of 
the  privileged  families  who  continaed  throughout  the  historical 
limes  of  Athens  to  fulfil  their  special  hereditary  functions  in  the 
Eleusinian  solemnities,  are  among  the  immediate  recipients  of  in- 
spiration from  the  goddess ;  but  chiefly  does  she  favor  Metaneira 
and  her  infant  son  Demophodn,  for  the  latter  of  whom  her  great- 
est boon  is  destined,  and  intercepted  only  by  the  weak  faith  of 
the  mother.    Moreover,  erery  incident  in  the  Hymn  has  a  local 
coloring  and  a  special  reference.    The  well,  overshadowed  by 
an  olive-tree  near  which  Dimeter  had  rested,  the  stream  Ealli- 
choruB  and  the  temple-hill,  were  familiar  and  interesting  places  in 
the  eyes  of  every  Eleusinian ;  the  peculiar  posset  prepared  from 
barley-meal  with  mint  was  always  tasted  by  the  Mysto  (or  com- 
municants) after  a  prescribed  hat,  as  an  article  in  the  ceremony, 
— while  it  was  also  the  custom,  at  a  particular  q>ot  in  the  pro- 
cessional march,  to  permit  the  free  interchange  of  personal  jokes 
and  taunts  upon  individuals  for  the  general  amusement    And 
these  two  customs  are  connected  in  the  Hjnnn  witfi  the  incidents, 
that  Demeter  herself  had  chosen  the  posset  as  the  first  intermp- 
tion  of  her  Icmg  and  melancholy  ftet,  and  that  her  sorrowM 
thoughts  had  been  partially  diverted  by  the  coarse  playfuhiess  of 
the  servant-maid  lamb^.    In  the  enlarged  representation  of  the 
Eleusinian  ceremonies,  which  became  established  after  the  incor- 
poration  of  Eleusis   with  Athens,  the  part  of  lambe  herself 
was  enacted  by  a  woman,  or  man  in  woman's  attire,  of  suitable 
wit  and  imagination,  who  was  posted  on  the  bridge  over  the  Ke- 
phissos,  and  addressed  to  the  passers-by  in  the  procession,  *  espe- 
cially the  great  men  of  Athens,  saucy  jeers,  probably  not  less 
piercing  than  those  of  Aristophanes  on  the  stage.    The  torch- 
bearing  Hekate  received  a  portion  of  the  worship  in  the  nocturnal 
ceremonies  of  the  Eleusinia:  this  too  is  traced,  in  the  Hymn,  to 
her  kind  and  affectionate  sympathy  with  the  great  goddesses. 


»  Aristophanes,  Vcsp.  1368.  Hesych.  v.  Te^^pic^  Smdas,  v.  Tef^vpi^, 
Compare  about  the  detatts  of  the  ceremony,  Clemens  Alexandr.  Admon.  ad 
Gent  p.  13.  A  similar  license  of  unrestrained  jocularity  appears  in  the 
rites  of  D6m6t6r  in  Sicily  (Dioddr.  v.  4;  see  also  Pausan.  vU.  27,  4),  and  in 
the  worship  of  Damia  and  Auxesia  at  JEgina  {Herodot  v.  83). 
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Though  all  these  incidents  were  sinoerelj  believed  bj  the 
£leusiniansasatrue  history  of  the  past,  and  as  having  been  the  real 
initiatory  cause  of  their  own  solemnities,  it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  they  are  simply  mythes  or  legends,  and  not  to  be  treated  as 
history,  either  actual  or  exaggerated.  They  do  not  take  their 
start  from  realities  of  the  past,  bat  from  realities  of  the  present^ 
combined  with  retrospective  feeling  and  £ui<^,  which  fills  up  the 
blank  of  the  aforetime  in  a  manner  at  onoe  plausible  and  im- 
pressive. What  proportion  of  fact  there  may  be  in  the  legend, 
or  whether  there  be  any  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  and 
useless  to  inquire ;  for  the  story  did  not  acquire  belief  fix>m  ita 
approximation  to  real  fact,  but  from,  its  perfect  harmony  with 
Blensinian  faith  and  feeling,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  standaxd 
of  historical  credibility;  The  little  town  of  Eleusis  derived  all 
ita  importance  from  the  sdemnity  of  the  D^metria,  and  the 
Hymn  which  we  have  been  considering  (probably  at  least  as  old 
as  600  B.  c.)  represents  the  town  as  it  stood  before  its  absorptioo 
into  the  larger  unity  of  Athens,  which  seems  to  have  produced 
an  alteration  of  its  legends  aiid  an  increase  of  dignity  in  its  great 
festival.  In  the  faith  of  an  Meusinian,  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  patriotic  antiquities  of  his  native  town  were,  connected  with 
this  capital  solemnity.  The  divine  legend  of  the  sufferings  of 
Dem^ter  and  her  visit  to  Eleusis  was  to  him  that  which  the  heroic 
legend  of  Adrastus  and  the  Siege  of  Thebes  was  to  a  Sikyonian,  or 
that  of  Erechtheus  and  AthdnS  to  an  Athenian  grouping  together 
in  the  same  scene  and  Btoiry  the  goddess  and  the  heroic  fathers 
of  the  town.  If  our  information  were  fuller,  we  should  probably 
find  abundance  of  other  legends  respecting  the  Demetria:  the 
Gephyraei  of  Athens,  to  whom  belonged  the  celebrated  Harmodi- 
os  and  Aristogeitdn,  sEud  who  possessed  special  Orgies  of  De- 
meter  the  Sorrowful,  to  which  no  man  iR>reign  to  their  Gens  was 
ever  admitted,!  would  doubtless  have  told  stories  not  only  differont 
but  contradictory;  and  even  in  other  Eleusinian  mythes  we  dis- 
cover Eumolpus  as  king  of  Eleusis,  son  of  Poseidon,  and  a 
Thradan,  completely  differont  from  the  character  which  he  bears 
in  the  Hynm  before  us.^    Neither  discropanoies  nor  want  ol 

*  Herodot,  v,  61.  ^  .  . 

'  Paosan.  i.  38, 3;  Apolloddr.  iii.  15, 4.    Heyne  in  his  Note  admits  teif 
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evidence,  in  reference  to  alleged  antiqnitjeB,  shodced  the  faith  of 
a  non*historical  public  What  they  wanted  was  a  picture  of  the 
past,  impressive  to  their  feelii^  and  plausible  to  their  imagina- 
tion ;  and  it  is  important  to  the  reader  to  remember^  while  he 
reads  either  the  divine  legends  which  we  are  now  illustrating  or 
the  heroic  legends  to  which  we  shall  soon  f^proach,  that  he  is 
dealing  with  a  past  whidi  never  was  present^-— a  region  essen- 
tiallj  mytitdcal,  ndther  approachable  by  the  critic  nor  mensuiabie 
by  the  chronologen 

The  tale  respecting  the  visit  of  Ddmlter^  which  waa  told  by  the 
ancient  Gens,  called  the  Phytaiids,i  in  reference  to  another  tem- 
ple of  D^m^ter  betweoi  Athens  and  Bl^usiB,  and  alsp  by  the 
Megarians  in  reference  to  a  Demetrion  near  their  city,  acquired 
under  the  auspices  of  Athens  still  further  extension.  The  god- 
dess was  reported  to  have  first  commniueated  to  Triptolemus  at 
Eleusis  the  art  of  sowmg  com,  winch  by  his  intervention  was 
disseminated  all  over  the  earth.  And  thus  the  Athenians  took 
credit  to  themselves  for  having  been  the  medium  of  communica- 
ticm  from  the  gods  to  man  of  aU  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
i^ricalture,  which  they  affirmed  to  have  been  first  exhibited  on 
the  fertile  Bharian  plahi  near  Elensis.  Such  pretensions  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  old  Homeric  hymn.  The  festival  of  the  Thes- 
mophoria,  celebrated  in  honor  of  Dimeter  Thesmophoros  at 
Athens,  was  altogether  difierent  fitmi  the  Eleusinia^  in  this  mate« 
rial  respect,  as  well  as  otheis,  that  all  males  were  exduded,  and 
women  only  were  allowed  to  partake  in  it :  the  suname  Theano* 
phorus  gave  occasi<Mi  to  new  legends  in  which  the  goddess  was 
glorified  as  the  first  authoress  of  laws  and  legal  sanctions  to 
mankind.^    This  festival,  for  wonwn  apart  and  aloncjwas  also 

^-      -" I .  ■ ..  ■■  — I"  ''■■■■■  '        ■  ■»  ■     ... 

nl  persons  niuiied  Eamolpus*  Compare  Jsokrot^s,  Panegyr.  p.  55.  Philo- 
chorus  the  Attic  antiqoarj  could  not  have  reeeiyed  the  legend  of  the 
Eleusinian  Hymn,  from  the  different  account  which  he  ^ve  respecting  the 
rape  of  Fersephon6  (Philoch.  Fragm.  46,  ed.  Didot),  and  idao  respecting 
Keleos(iV.28,ibid.). 

'  Fhy talus,  the  Sponytn  or  godfather  eft  this  gens,  had  reod¥«d  D^m^fc^ 
as  »  gnest  in  his  house,  when  she- first  presented  mankind  with  the  fruit  of  the 
fig-tree.    (Pansao.  L  37, 2.) 

»  Kallimach.  Hymn.  Cerer.  19.  Sophokl^,  Triptolemos,  Frag,  1.  C^C9 
10,  Xegg.  it  U,  and  the  note  of  Serriiis  ad  Yiigil.  JEn,  iv,  58. 
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oelebrated  at  Faroes  at  Bphcsiuu  and  in  many  other  parta  of 
Greece.1 

Altogether,  Demeter  and  Dionjsos,  as  the  Gteeian  coontep- 
parts  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  and  Oskis,  seem  to  hare  been  the 
great  redpieats  of  the  new  sacred  lites  borrowed  firom  Egypt, 
before  the  worship  of  Isis  in  her  own  name  was  introdooed  into 
Grreece:  their  solemnities  became  nuve  frequently  rednse  and 
mysterioas  than  those  of  the  other  deities.  The  importance  of 
Dem^ter  to  the  coUectiYe  nationality  of  Greece  may  be  gathend 
from  the  £aot  that  her  temple  was  erected  at  ThemM^las,  the 
spot  where  the  Amphiktyonic  assembMes  were  held,  dose  by  the 
temple  of  the  Eponymous  hero  Amphiktydn  himsdf,  and  under 
the  surname  of  the  Amj^iiktyonic  D^m^ter.s 

We  now  pass  to  another  and  not  less  important  celestial  per* 
siMiage  *— Apollo. 

The  legehds  of  Delos  and  Delphi,,  embodied  in  the  Homerie 
Hymn  to  Apollo,  indicate,  if  not  a  greater  dignity,  at  least  a  mora 
widely  Effused  worsh^  of  that  god  than  even  of  D§mdt^«  The 
Hynm  is,  in  point  of  6ust,  an  aggregate  of  two  separate  cmn« 
positions,  one  emanating  from  an  lonio  bard  at  l>llo6,  the  other 
from  DefphL  The  first  details  the  birth,  the  seecmd  the  mature 
divine  effidenoy,^f  ApoUo ;  but  both  alike  pies^it  the  unaffected 
charm  as  well  as  the  diaraeteristie  peoiliaiities  of  Grecian 
mythical  narratiye.  The  hymnogiapher  sings,  and  his  hearera 
accept  in  perfect  good  faith,  a  history  of  the  past;  but  it  is  a  pasl^ 
imagined  partly  as  an  introductoiy  explanation  to  the  present, 
partly  as  a  means  of  glorifying  the  god.  The  island  of  Ddloa 
was  the  accredited  birth*place  of  Apollo^  and  is  also  the  place  in 
whieh  he  chiefly  dehghts,  where  the  great  and  brilliant  Ionic  fes* 
tival  is  periodically  convened  in  his  honor.  Yet  it  is  a  rock 
uaczow,  barren,  and  uninviting:  how  came  so  gbrioos  a  privilege 
to  be. awarded  to  it?  This  the  poet  takes  upon  himself  to 
explain.  L^to,  pr^^nant  with  Apollo,  and  persecuted  by  the 
jealous  Her6,  could  find  no  spot  wherein  to  give  Inrth  to  her 
offspring.  Li  vain  did  she  address  herself  to  numerous  places  in 
Greece,  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  intermediate  islands ;  all  were 

'  Herodot  vi.  16, 134.    hito^  Oeafiofcpov  ^^/iriTpos-^Tii  kg  ipaeva  yww 
'if>^riTa  iepd,  ^    • 

•  Herodot.  vii.  200. 
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tenified  at  the  wrath  of  Hdi^  and  refused  to  harbor  her.  As  a 
last  resort,  she  approached  the  rejected  and  repulsive  island  of 
D^loes  and  promised  that,  if  shelter  were  granted  to  her  in  her 
forlorn  condition,  the  island  should  become  the  chosen  resort  of 
Apdloaswellasthesiteof  his  temple  with  its  rich  acoompanying 
sol^nnities.^  D^los  joyfnllj  consented,  but  not  without  many 
apprehensions  that  the  potent  Apollo  would  des[»8e  her  unwor- 
thiness,  and  not  without  exacting  a  formal  oath  from  Leto, — who 
was  then  admitted  to  the  desired  protection,  and  duly  accomplish- 
ed her  long  and  painful  labor.  Though  DionS,  Bhea,  Themis 
and  AmphitritS  cazHe  to  soothe  and  succor  her,  yet  Here  kept 
away  the  goddess  presiding  ovpr  childbirth,  Eileithyia,  and  thus 
cru^ly  prolonged  her  pangs.  At  length  Eileithyia  came,  and 
Apollo  was  bom.  Hardly  had  Apollo  tasted,  from  the  hands  of 
Themis,  the  immortal  food,  nectar  and  ambrosia,  when  he  burst 
at  once  his  infant  bands,  and  displayed  himself  in  full  divine  form 
and  8trengt)i,  claiming  his  oharactenstic  attributes  of  the  bow  and 
the  harp,  and  his  privileged  function  of  announcing  beforehand 
to  mankind  the  designs  of  2^us.  The  promise  made  by  Leto 
to  D^los  was  faithfully  pierformed :  amidst  the  numberless  other 
temples  and  groves  which  men  provided  for  him,  he  ever  prefer- 
red that  island  as  his  permanent  residence,  and  ^ere  the  lonians 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  <<  bravery,"  congrega- 
ted periodically  from  their  different  cities  to  glorify  hinu  Dance 
and  song  and  athletic  contests  adorned  the  solenmity,  and  the 
countless  ships,  wealth,  and  grace  of  the  multitudinous  lonians 
had  the  air  of  an  assembly  of  gods.  The  Delian  maidens,  ser- 
vants of  Apollo,  sang  hymns  to  the  glory  of  the  god,  as  well  as 
of  Artemis  and  Leto,  intermingled  with  adventures  of  foregone 
men  and  women,  to  the  delight  of  the  listening  crowd.  The  blind 
itinerant  bard  of  Chios  (composer  of  this  the  Homeric  hymn,  and 
confounded  in  antiquity  with  the  author  of  the  Iliad)  had  found 
honor  and  acceptance  at  this  festival,  and  commends  himself,  in  a 

*  According  to  anotfaer'legend  JLeto  was  said  to  hare  been  conveyed  from 
the  Hyperboreans  to  DSlos  in  twelve  days,  in  the  form  of  a  she-wolf,  to  esci^o 
Ihe  jealous  eye  of  H^r6.  In  connection  with  this  legend,  it  was  affirmed 
that  the  she-wolves  always  brought  forth  their  young  only  during  these 
twelve  days  in  the  year  (Aristot  Hist  Animal,  vii.  35). 
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toQching  farewell  strain,  to  the  remembrance  and  sjmpaihj  of 
the  Delian  maidens.^ 

But  Deloe  was  not  an  oracolar  spot:  Apollo  did  not  manifest 
himself  there  as  reyealer  of  the  futurities  of  Zeus.  A  place 
must  be  found  where  this  beneficent  fimctiony  without  which  man- 
kind would  perish  under  the  innumerable  doubts  and  perplexities 
of  life,  maj  be  exercised  and  rendered  ayailable.  Apollo  himself 
descends  fiom  (Hjmpus  to  make  choice  of  a  suitable  site :  the 
hymnographer  knows  a  thousand  other  adventures  of  the  god 
which  he  might  sing,  but  he  prefers  this  memorable  incident,  the 
charter  and  patent  of  consecration  for  the  Delphian  temple. 
Many  different  places  did  Apollo  inspect ;  he  surveyed  the  coun- 
try of  the  Magnetes  and  the  FerrhaBbi^ms,  came  to  lolkos,  and 
passed  over  from  thence  to  £ub<£a  and  the  plain  of  Lelanton. 
But  even  this  fertile  spot  did  not  please  hkn :  he  crossed  the 
Buripus  to  Boeotia,  passed  by  Teumessus  and  Mykalessns,  and 
the  then  inaccessible  and  unoccupied  forest  on  which  the  city  of 
Thebes  afterwards  stood.  He  next  proceeded  to  Onchestos,  but 
the  grove  of  Poseidon  was  already  established  there ;  next  across 
the  Kephissus  to  Okalea,  Haliartas,  and  the  agreeable  plain  and 
mneh-frequented  fountain  of  Delphusa,  or  Tilphnsa.  Pleased 
with  the  place,  Apollo  prepared  to  establish  his  oracle  there,  but 
Tilphusa  was  proud  of  the  beauty  of  her  own  site,  and  did  not 
choose  that  her  glory  should  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  god.^ 
She  alarmed  him  with  the  apprehension  that  the  chariots  which 
contended  in  her  plain,  and  the  horses  and  mules  which  watered 
at  her  fountain  Would  disturb  the  solemnity  of  his  oracle  ;  and 
she  thus  induced  him  to  proceed  onward  to  the  southern  side  of 
Parnassus,  overhanging  the  harbor  of  Krissa.  Here  he  establish- 
ed his  oracle,  in  the  mountainous  site  not  frequented  by  chariots 
and  horses,  and  near  to  a  fountain,  which  however  was  guarded 
by  a  vast  and  terrific  serpent,  once  the  nurse  of  the  monster 
Typhaon.  This  serpent  Apollo  slew  with  an  arrow,  and  suffered 
its  body  to  rot  in  the  sun :  hence  the  name  of  the  place,  Pytho,^ 
and  the  suniame  (^  the  Pythian  Apollo.  l%e  plan  of  his  temple 
being  marked  out,  it  was  built  by  Trophonios  and  A^am^des, 

*  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  i.  179,  '  Horn.  Kymn.  Apoll.  262. 

'  Horn.  Hymn.  863 — nird'ea^aif  to  rot. 
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fided  bj  a  crowd  of  forward  ttaxiliaries  £rom  the  ne^hborliood. 
He  now  discovered  with  indignation,  however,  that  Tilphasa  had 
cheated  him,  and  went  back  with  swift  step  to  resent  it.  ^  Thon 
shalt  not  thus,"  he  said,  ^  succeed  in  th j  fraud  and  retain  thj 
beautiful  water ;'  the  glory  of  the  place  shall  be  mine,  and  not 
thine  alone."  Thus  saying,  he  tumbled  down  a  crag  upon  the 
fountain,  and  obstructed  her  limped  current :  establishing  aa  altar 
for  himself  in  a  grove  hard  b j  near  another  springs  where  men 
stiU  worship  him  as  Apollo  Tilphusios,  because  of  his  severe 
vengeance  upon  the.  once  beautifal  Ti^hnsa^i 

Apollo  next  stood  in  need  of  chosen  ministers  to  take  care  ol . 
his  temple  and  sacrifice,  and  to  pronounce  his  responses  at  P  jtho. 
Descrying  a  ship,  ^  containing  many  and  good  men,"  bound  on 
traffic  from  the  Mincnan  Knossus  in  Sxete,  toPylns  in  PelopoiH 
n^sus,  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  ship  and  her  crew  for  his 
purpose.  Assuming  the  shape  of  a  vast  dolphin,  he  sj^ashed 
about  and  shook  the  vessel  so  as  to  strike  the  mariners  with  ter* 
ror,  while  he  sent  a  strong  wind,  which  impelled  her  along  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus  into  the  Corinthian  Gul^  and  finally  to  the 
harbor  of  Krissa,  where  she  ran  aground.  The  affrighted  crew 
did  not  dare  to  diseQibark :  bat  ApoUo  was  seen  standing  on  the 
shore  in  the  guise  of  a  vigorous  youth,  imd  inquired  who  they 
were,  and  what' was  their  business.  The  leader  of  the  Kretans 
recounted  in  reply  their  miraculous  and  compulsory  voyage,  when 
Apollo  revealed  himself  as  the  author  and  contriver  of  it,  announc- 
ing to  them  the  honorable  function  and  the  dignified  post  to  which 
he  destined  them.^  Thi^y  followed  him  by  his  orders  to  the  ro<^y 
Pytho  on  Parnassus,  sin^g  the  solemn  Io-Piuaii  such  as  it  is  sui^ 
in  Krete,  while  the  god  himself  marched  at  their  head;*  with  his 
fine  form  and  lofty  step,  playing  oa  the  harp.  He  showed  them 
the  temple  and  site  of  the  orade,  and  directed  them  to  worship 
him  as  Apollo  Delphinios,  because  they  had  first  seen  him  in  the 
shapes  of  a  dolphin.  "  But  how,"  they  inquired,  "are  we  to  live  in 
a  spot  where  there  is  neither  com,  nor  vine,  nor  pasturage?'* 
*^  Ye  silly  mortals,"  answered  the  god,  *'  who  look  only  for  toil  and 
privation,  know  that  an  easier  lot  is  yours.  Ye  shall  live  by  the 
cattle  whom  crowds  of  pious  visitors  will  bring  to  the  temple:  ye 

^  Horn.  Hymn.  ApolL  3Sl,  '  Horn.  Hymn.  ApoU  475  sqq 
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BhaH  need  onljr  the  knife  to  be  oonstantlj  ready  for  sacrifice.! 
Your  dntj*  w31  be  to  goard  my  temple^  and  to  offidate  as  minis- 
ters at  my  feasts :  but  if  ye  be  guilty  of  wrong  or  insolence,  either 
by  word  or  deed,  ye  shall  become  the  slaves  of  other  men,  and 
shall  renndn  so  forerer.  Take  heed  of  the  word  and  the  warn- 
ing.'* 

Such  are  the  legends  of  DMos  and  Delphi,  according  to.  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  The  specific  functions  of  the  god, 
and  the  chief  localities  of  his  worship,  together  with  the  surnames 
attached  to  them,  are  thus  historically  explained,  .being  connected 
^ith  his  past  acts  and  adventures.  Though  these  are  to  us  only 
interesting  poetiy,  yet  to  those  who  heard  them  sung  they  possess- 
ed all  the  requisites  of  history,  and  were  fully  believed  as  such; 
not  because  they  were  partially  fi>unded  in  reality,  but  because 
they  ran  in  complete  harmony  with  the  feelings ;  and,  so  long  ad 
that  condition  was  ftdfilled,  it  was  not  the  fashion  of  the  time  to 
canvass  tenth  or  felsehood.  The  narrative  is  purely  personal, 
without  any  discernible  symbolized  doctrine  or  allegory,  to  serve 
as  a  supposed  ulterior  purpose :  the  particular  deeds  ascribed  to 
Apollo  grow  out  of  the  general  preconceptions  as  to  his  attributes, 
combined  with  the  present  realities  of  his  worship.  It  is  neither 
history  nor  allegory,  but  simple  mythe  or  legend. 

The  worship  of  Apollo  is  among  the  most  ancient,  capital,  ani^ 
strongly  marked  facts  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  widely  diffused 
over  every  branch  of  the  race.  It  is  older  than  the  Iliad,  or 
Odyssey,  in  the  latter  of  which  both  Pytho  and  Delos  are  noted, 
though  Delos  is  not  named  in  the  former.  But  the  ancient  Apollo 
is  different  in  more  respects  than  one  fin>m  the  Apollo  of  later 
times.  He  is  in  an  espedal  manner  the  god  of  the  TrojanSr  on* 
friendly  to  the  Greeks,,  and  espedaliy  to  Achilles ;  he  has,  more- 
over, only  two  primary  attributes,  his  bow  and  his  prophetic 
powers,  without  any  distinct  ccmnection  either  with  the  harp,  or 
with  medidne,  or  with  the  sun,  all  which  in  later  times  he  came 
to  comprehend.    He  is  not  only,  as  Apollo  Kameius,  tbe  chief 

'  Homer.  Hymn.  ApoIL  535. — 

'Oaaa  kfuuf  Ayayom  vipUXgra  ^'  <bi9p»9rtfv. 
TOL.  T  3  40C 
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god  of  tlie  Dwic  raoO)  but  also  (under  the  samaine  of  Patroiu^ 
ihe  great  protecting  divinitj  of  the  gentile  tie  among  the  Ibniaiis:  ^ 
he  is  moreoTcr  the  guide  and  stimulus  to  Grecian  colonization, 
scarcely  anj  colony  being  oyer  sent  out  without  encouragement 
and  direction  from  the  orade  at  Delphi:  Apollo  Arc^egetes  is 
one  of  his  great  surnames.*  His  temple  lends  sanctitj  to  the 
.meetings  of  the  Amphiktjonic  assembly,  sand  he  is  always  in 
filial  subordination  and  harmony  with  Mi  father  Zeus :  Delphi 
and  Olympia  are  never  found  in  conflict  In  the  IHad,  the  warm 
and  earnest  patrons  of  the  Greeks  are  Hdre,  Athen^  and  Posd- 
ddn :  here  too  Zeus  and  ApoUo  are  seen  in  harmony,  for  Zens  is 
decidedly  well-inclined  to  the  Trojans,  and  rehictantiy  sacrifkxs 
^  them  to  the  importunity  of  the  two  great  goddesses.?  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Sminthian  ApoUo,  in  yarious  parts  of  the  Troad  and 
the  neighboring  territory,  dates  before  the  earliest  periods  oi 
^Sk>lic  colonization:^  hence  the  zealous  patronage  (^  Troy  aa« 
cribed  to  him  in  the  Iliad.  Altogether,  howeyer,  the  distribution 
and  partialities  of  the  gods  in  that  poem  are  different  £com  what 
they  become  in  later  times,  —  a  difference  which  our  means  of 
information  do  not  enable  us  satis&ctorily  to  explain.  Besides 
the  Delphian  temple,  Apollo  had  numerous  t^nples  throughout 
Greece,  and  oracles  at  Ab®  in  Fhokis,  on  the  Mount  Ptoon,  and 
at  Tegyra  in  Boeotia,  where  he  was  said  to  haye  been  bom,^  at 
Branchidae  near  Miletus,  at  Elaras  in  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Patara 
in  Lykia.  He  was  not  the  only  oraculiu:  god :  Zeus  at  Dodona 
and  at^lympa  gave  responses  also :  the  gods  or  heroes  Tropho- 
nius,  Amphiaraus,  Amphilochus,  Mopsus,  etc,  each  at  his  own 

*  Harpocration  r.  'AttoX^ov  irarpuoc  and  *^Kelo^  Zevf.  -ApoUo  Belplii- 
nios  alflo  belongs  to  dit  Ionic  Greeks  generallj.    Starabo,  iv.  179. 

•  Thnejdid.  vi.  3 ;  Kallimacli.  Hymn.  Apoll.  56. — 

Kti^ofihHUc,  abrdc  ^  ^efjxiXia  ^ifioc  t^vei. 

»  Biad,  iy.  30-46. 

«  Olad,  i  38,  451 ;  Stephan.  Byz.  'lAiov,  Thedoc  See  also  Klansen.  JEaeaa 
und  die  Fenaten,  b.  i.  p.  69.  The  worship  of  Apollo  Sminthios  and  the  fcs- 
tnrai  of  the  Sminthia^t  Alexandria  Troas  If»ted  down  to  the  time  cf  Menan- 
der  the  rhetor,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  after  Christ 

»  Plutarch.  Defect  Oracul.  c.  5,  p.  412 ;  c.  8,  p.  414 ;  Steph.  Byi.  t.  Teyvpa 
The  temple  of  the  Pt6an  Ap(41o  had  acquired  celebrity  before  the  daysi  of 
the  poet  Asios.    Pansaa.  is*  23, 3. 
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aanetnaiy  aad  m  liis  own  prescribed  mannery  rendered  tlie  same 
Bttyiee. 

The  two  legends  of  Delphi  and  Deloe,  dwve  noticed^  form  of 
ooorse  a  very  insignificant  fraction  <^  the  narradyes  whidi  <mce 
existed  respecting  the  great  and  venerated  Apollo.  They  serye 
onlj  as  iqpecimens,  and  as  very  early  spedmenSy^  to  illostrate 
what  these  dirine  mythes  were,  and  what  was  the  torn  of  Gre- 
cian faith  and  imaginatioa.  The  constantly  recorring  festivals 
of  the  gods  caused  an  incessant  demand  for  new  mythes  respect- 
ing them,  or  at  least  for  varieties  and  reiuroductions  of  the  old 
mythes.  Even  during  the  third  century  of  the  CSuistian  sara,  in 
tl^  time  of  the  riietor  M^iander,  when  the  old  forms  of  Pa^^o- 
ism  were  waning  and  whoi  the  stock  of  mythes  in  existence  was 
extremely  abundant,  we  see  tins  demand  in  great  force;  but  it 
was  incomparably  more  <^penitive  in  those  earlier  times  when 
the  creative  vein  of  the  Grecian  mind  yet. retained  its  pristine 
and  an£Bided  richness.  Eadi  god  had  many  different  surnames, 
temples,  groves,  and  splemnitiies;  with  eadi  of  whidi  was  con« 
nected  more  or  less  of  mythical  narrative,  originally  hatched  in 
ibe  prolific  and  spontaneous  fan^  of  a  bdieving  neighborhood, 
to  be  aflerwards  expanded,  adorned  and  diffused  by  the  song  of 
the  poet  Theearliest  subject  of  competition^  at  the  great  Pyth- 
ian festival  was  the  singing  of  a  hynm  in  honor  ci  Apollo :  other 
agones  were  subseqnenUy  added,  but  tiie  ode  or  hymn  constitn- 

'  The  legend  which  £phonis  followed  aboat  the  establishment  of  the  Del- 
phian temp\fi.  was  something  radically  different  from  the  Homeric  Hymn 
(Ephori  Fragm.  70,  ed.  Didot) :  his  narratire  went  far  to  politicize  and  ration- 
alize the  story.  The  progeny  of  Apollo  was  yerynnmerons,  and  of  the 
most  direrse  tttribatM  $  he  w«8  fiulter  of  die  Kofyhantes  (Pherekydes,  Fragm, 
6,ed.  Didot),  as  well  aseCAsU/dpios  and  Anstaena  (Schol.  Apc^oiLlUM)d.  ii. 
500 ;  ApoUoddr.  iii.  10,  S). 

«  Strabo,  ix.  p.  421.  Memmder  the  Rhetor  (Ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rhett  t  ix. 
p.  136)  gives  an  elaborate  classification  of  hymns  to  the  gods;  distingnishing 
them  into  nine  clmises,  —  K^jfriKoit  avoirefiirriKol,  ^oikoI,  ftv&iKol,  ytvea^ 
'Xoyixoly  ireirXaa/iivot,  eittrucol^  &7revK7tKoi,  fUKToi :  —  tfio  second  class  had  ref- 
erence to  the  temporary  absences  or  departure  of  a  god  to  some  distant  place, 
which  were  oftem  admitted  in  the  ancient  religion.  Sappho  and  Alkman 
in  their  Jdetic  hymns  invoked  the  gods  from  many  different  places, — r^v  ^v 
yap  'Aprifuv  iK  fwpiwf  fuv  dpeuv^  fivpictv  6k  noXeuv,  in  6h  n&rafiuv,  uvcko- 
let, — also  Aphrodite  and  Apollo,  etc  All  these  songs  were  fall  of  adven-; 
tares  and  details  respecting  the  gods, — in  other  words  of  legendary  matter. 
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ted  ^  fandamental  attribute  of  the  aokmtuty;  tbe  Pythia  At 
Sikjon  and  elsewhere  were  probably  framed  on  a  Bimilar  iooling* 
So  too  at  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Okaait^aA,  or  festiTal  of  the 
Charites,  at  Orchomenoa,  the  rlyalrj  of  the  poets  in  theii  varioufl 
modes  of  composition  boih  b^ah  and  continued  as  the  predomi- 
nant feature :  ^  and  the  inestimable  treasures  jet  leinaining  to  us 
of  Attic  tragedy  and  comedy^  are  gleanings  from  the  onoe  numer- 
ous dramas  exhibited  at  the  solemnity  of  the  Dionysia.  The 
Ephesians  gave  considerable  regards  for  l^e  best  hymns  in  hptior 
of  Artemii^  to  be  sung  at  her  temple.  >  And  the  early  lyric 
poe^s  of  Greece,  though  their  works  have  not  descended  to  ua, 
devoted  their  gemus  largely  to  umilar  production^  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  titles  and  fragments  yet  remaining. 

Botii  the  Christian  and  the  Mahomedan  religions  have  begun 
during  the  historical  ag^  have  been  |«opagBted  from  one  common 
centre,  and  have  been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  a  different  pre- 
existing fiedth.  With  none  of  these  particulttrs  did  Grecian  Pa- 
ganism correspond.  It  took  rise  in  an  age  of  imagination  and 
feeling  simply,  without  the  restraints,  as  well  as  without  the 
aid,  of  writing  or  records,  o£  history  or  philosophy:  it  was,  as  a 
general  rede,  the  spontaneous  product  of  many  separate  tribes 
and  localities,  imitation  and  propagation  (^>eratiDg  as  subordinate 
causes ;  it  was  moreover  a  primordial  faith,  as  &r  as  our  means 
of  information  enable  us  to  idiscover.  These  considerations  ex- 
plain to  us  two  facts  in  the  history  of  the  eariy  Pagan  mind:  first, 
~  the  divine  mytbes,  the  matter  of  their  religion,  constituted  also 
the  matter  of  their  earliest  history ;  next,  these  mythes  harmon- 
ized with  each  other  only  in  their  general  types,  but  differed  in- 
curably in  respect  o£  particular,  incidents.  The  poet  who  sung  a 
new  adventure  of  A^yoUo,  the  traee  of  whidi  he  might  have  heard 
in  some  remote  locality,  would  take  care  th^t  it  should  be  agree- 
able to  the  general  conceptions  which  his  hearers  entertained  re- 
specting the  god.  He^ would  not  ascribe  the  cestus  or  amorous 
induences  to  Athene^  nor  armed  interfereujce  and  the  aegis  to 
Aphrodite ;  but,  provided  he  ma^tained  thi»  geperal  keeping, 
he  might  indulge  his  £uicy  without  restramfc  in  the  particular 

'  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiv. ;  Boeckh,  Staatshaashaltang  der  Afhener,  Appoa- 
dix,  §  XX.  p.  357. 

'  Alexander  JEtolos,  apad  Macrobium,  Satam.  v.  22. 
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events  of  the  atojy.i  The  feelings  and  faith  of  his  bearers,  went 
along  with  him^  and  there  were  no  critical  scniples  to  h<^d  them 
back :  to  scmtinise  the  alleged  proceedings  of  the  gods  was  re- 
polaiTe,  and  to  disbelieve  them  impious.  And  thus  diese  divine 
mythes,  though  thej  had  their  root  simjd j  in.  religious  fedings, 
and  though  thej  presented  great  discrepancies  of  fact,  served 
nevertheless  as  primitive  matfer  of  history  to  an  early  Greek: 
they  were  the  only  narratives^  at  once  publidy  accredited  and 
interesting,  which  he  possessed.  To  them  were  aggregated  the 
heroic  mythes  (to  which  we  shall  proceed  presently), — indeed 
the  two  are  inseparably  blended,  gods,  heroes  and  men  almost 
always  appearing  in  the  same  picture, -^analogous  both  in  their 
structure  and  their  genesis,  and  differing  chiefly  in  the  circnm- 
stanee  that  thej  sprang  firom  the  type  of  a  hero  instead  of  &om 
thatof  agod; 

We  are  not  to  be  astonished  if  we  find  Aphrodite,  in  the  Hiad, 
bom  fyeia  Zeus  and  Diane, -« and  ih  the  Theagony  of  Hesiod, 
generated  fiN>m  the  foam  on  the  sea  aftel?  the  mutilation  of  Ura* 
nos ;  nor  if  in'  tiie  Odyssey  she  appears  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestos, 
while  in  the  Theogcmy  thelatieriis  manri^  to  Aglaia,  and  Aphro- 
dite is  described  as  m6th6r  tf  ihxee  Children  by  Ares.^  The 
Homeric  hymn  to  Aphzoditd  detidb  the  kgend  of  Aphrodite  and 
Anchises,  which  is  presupposed  in  the  Iliad  as  the  parentage  of 
.Skieas:  but  the  author  of  the  hymn,  probably  sung  at  one  of 
the  festivals  of  Aphrodite  in  Cyprus,  represents  the  goddess  as 
ashamed  of  her  passion  for  a  mortal,  and  as  enjdning  Anchi- 
ses under  severe  menaces  not  to  reveal  who  the  mother  of 
iBneas  was; 3  while  in  the  Iliad  she  has  no  scruple  in  publicly 

>  The  birth  ef  Apollo  and  Artemis  from  Zena  and  L^t6  is  among  the  oldest 
and  most  generally  admitted  facts  in  Hie  preciaa  divine,  legends.  Yet  JEschy- 
lus  did  not  scmi^  -to  describe  Artemis  pnblidy  as  daughter  of  Ddm6t6r 
(Heiodot  iL  156 ;  Pavsan.  viil  37,  3)..  Herodotus  thinks  that  he  copied  this 
innovation  from  the  Egyptians,  who  affirmed  that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were 
tiie  sons  of  Dionysos  and  Isis. 

The  number  and  discrepancies  of  the  mythes  respecting  each  god  are  at- 
tested by  the  finitless  attempts  of  learned  Greeks  to  eScapQ  the  necessity  of  ^ 
rejecting  any  of  them  by  multiplying  homonymous  personages, — three  per 
sona  named  Zens ;  -five  named  Ath^nS  \  six  named  Apollo,  etc.    (Cicero,  do 
Nalnr.  Deor.  iiL  31 :  Clemen.  Alexand.  Admon.  ad  Gent  p.  17). 

*  Hesiod,  Tbeogon.  188,  934,  945 ;  Homer,  Hiad,  r.  371 ;  Odyss.  viii.  268. 

•  Homer,  Hymn.  Vener.  248,  286  j  Homer,  Diad,  v.  320,  386. 
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owning  him,  and  he  passes  everywhere  as  her  acknowledged  i 
Aphrodite  is  described  in  the  hymn  as  herself  cold  and  nninoipress 
ible,  but  ever  active  and  irresistible  in  inspiring  anumHis  fedings 
to  gods,  to  men,  and  to  animals.  Three  goddesses  are  reoord- 
ed  as  memorable  exceptions  to  her  nniyersal  empire, — Athtol, 
Artemis,  and  Hestia  or  Vesta*  Aphrodite  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  goddesses  in  the  mythical  woild;  for  the 
number  of  interesting,  pathetic  and  tragical  adTentoxes  dedudUe 
from  misplaced  or  unhappy  passion  was  of  course  very  great; 
and  in  most  of  these  cases  die  interventbn  of  Aphrodite  was 
usually  prefixed,  with  some  legend  to  explain  why  she  manifeated 
herself.  Her  range  of  action  grows  widor  in  the  later  epic  and 
lyric  and  tragic  poets  than  in  Homer.i 

Ath^nd,  the  man-goddess,*  bom  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  with- 
out a  mother  and  without  feminine  sympathies,  is  the  antithesis 
partly  of  Aphrodite,  partly  of  the  effeminate  or  womanised  god 
Dionysos— the  latter  is  an  imp(»tatida  firam  Asia,  but  Ath^nd  is 
a  Greek  conception — the  type  of  composed,  migestic  and  unre- 
lenting force.  It  scg/peuTB  however  as  if  this  goddess  had  been 
conceived  in  ftdiffisrent  manner  indifferent  parts  of  Greece.  For 
we  find  ascribed  to  her,  in  some  of  the  l^ends,  atkributes  of  in- 
dustry and  home-keepii^;  she  is  represented  as  the  companion 

*  A  large  proportion  of  the  Hesiodic  epic  related  to  the  exploits  and  adren- 
tnres  of  the  heroic  women, —  the  Catalogue  of  Women  and  the  Eoiai  em 
bodied  a  string  of  soch  narratiyeg.  Hesiod  and  Stesidionu  explained  the 
condnct  of  Helen  and  Kl  jtsmnestra  by  the  anger  of  Aphroditd,  caused  by 
the  neglect  of  their  fiidier  Tyndareos  to  iacrifi(5B  to  her  (Hesiod,  'Fngm,  59, 
ed.  Dontser;  Stesichor.  Eragm.  9,  ed.  Schneidewin) :  the  irresistible  ascen- 
dency of  Aphrodite  is  set  forth  in  the  Hippolytns  of  Euripidds  not  less  for- 
cibly than  Uiat  of  Dionysos  in  the  BacchsB.  The  character  of  Daphnis  the 
herdsman,  well-known  from  the  first  Idyll  of  Theocritus^  and  lllnstrating  the 
destroying  force  of  Aphrodite,  appears  to  have  been  tint  introduced  into 
Greek  poetry  by  Stesichomi  (see  Elausen,  JBneas,  nnd  die  Penaten,  toL  L 
pp.  526-529).  Compare  a  striking  piece  among  the  Fragmenta  Incerta  of 
Sophoklds  (Fr.  63,  Bmnck)  and  Eniipid.  Troad.  946,  995,  1048.  Even  in 
the  0pp.  et  DL  of  Hedodi  Aphrodite  is  conodred  rather  as  a  disturbing  and 
iijurious  influence  (y.  65). 

Adonis  owes  his  renown  to  the  Alexandrine  poets  and  their  contemporary 
sovereigns  (see  Bion's  Idyll  and  the  Adoniazusss  of  Theocritus).  The  fkror- 
ites  of  Aphrodite,  eyen  as  counted  up  by  the  diligence  of  Clemens  Alexaa- 
drinns,  are  howerer  yery  few  in  number.  (Admonitio  ad  Gent.  p.  12,  Sylb.) 

**Avdpo^i^  d&pov ^A^avg.  Simmias  Rhodius;  lUXeicvg,  ap.  He- 

phastion.  c.  9.  p.  54,  Gaisford. 
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of  liepbsestos,  patronizing  handicraft,  and  expert  at  the  loom  and 
the  spindle:  the  Athenian  potters  worshipped  her  along  with 
Prometheus.  Such  trfdts  of  character  do  not  square  with  the 
formidal^e  aegis  and  the  massive  and  crushing  spear  which  Homer 
and  most  of  the  mjthes  assign  to  her.  There  probably  were  at  first 
at  least  two'different  types  of  Ath^nd,  and  their  coalescence  has 
partiallj  obliterated  the  less  marked  of  the  two.>  Athene  is  the 
constant  and  watchful  protectress  <^  H^rakl^ :  she  is  also  locally 
identified  with  the  soil  and  people  of  Athens,  even  in  the  Iliad : 
£rechtheus,  the  Athenian,  is  bom  of  the  earth,  but  Athene  brings 
him  up,  nourishes  him,  and  lodges  him  in  her  own  temple,  where 
the  Athenians  annuallj  worship  him  with  sacrifice  and  soleHini- 
ties.3  It  was  altogether  impossible  to  make  Erechthens  son  of 
Athen6,-^  the  type  of  the  goddess  forbade  it;  but  the  Athenian 
mythe-creatOTS,  though  they  found  this  barrier  impassable,  stroye 
to  approach  to  it  as  near  as  they  could,  and  the  descriptioii  which 
they  give  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios,  at  once  un^^Homeiic  and 
unseemly,  presents  something  like  the  phantom  of  matendty.' 

The  huntress  Artemis,  in  Arcadia  and  in  dreece  proper  gen- 
erally, exhibits  a  well-defined  type  with  which  the  l^jends 
respecting  her  are  tolerably  consistent  Sut  the  Ephesian  as 
well  as  the  Tauric  Artemis  partakes  more  of  the  Asiatic  charac- 
ter, and  has  borrowed  the  attributes  of  the  Lydian  Great  Mother 
as  well  as  of  an  indigenous  Tauric  Virgin  r^  this  Ephesian  Art^ 

■  ApoUod6r.^>.Schol.adSoplioU.(Edip.vol57;  FaoMO.  i.  24, 8 ;  iz.  96, 
3 ;  DiodAr.  t.  73 ;  Plato,  liegg.  zi.  p.  920.  In  the  0pp.  et  Di.  of  Hesiod, 
the  carpenter  ift  the  serrant  of  Ath6n6  (429) :  see  also  Phereklos  the  tUtuv 
In  the  Biad,  r.  61 :  etmpare  vliL  385 ;  Odjss.  riii.  493 ;  and  the  Homeric 
Hymn,  to  Aphroditd,  v.  12.  The  learned  article  of  O.  Mfiller  (in  the  Ency- 
dopsdia  of  Ersch  and  Gmber,  since  repablished  among  his  Kleine  Dentidie 
Schriften,  p  134  teq.),  PaUaa  AthSnS,  brings  together  all  that  can  be  known . 
ftbont  this  goddess. 

«IUad,u.546j  viii.362. 

'  Apoliocl6r.  lit  4, 6*.  Compare  the  yagne  langnage  of  PlaUs  Krttias,  c. 
ir^  and  Oyid,  Metamorph.  il  757. 

^Herodotir.  103;  Strabo,  xiL  p.  534 ;  zui.pw650.  About  theEphesiaa 
Artemis,  see  Gnhl,  Ephesiaca  (Berlin,  1843),  p.  79  sq^.  ;  Aristoph.  Nob.  690 ; 
Antokrates  in  Tjmpanistis  apnd  iBlian.  Hist  Ai^maL  zii.  9 ;  sad  Spanheim 
ad  EallimadL  Hymn.  Dian.  36.  The  dances  in  honor  df  Artemis  some- 
times appear  to  have  approached  to  the  frenaied  styld  of  BacdiaiiBd  more* 
ment  See  the  words  of  Timothens  ap.  Flntardi.  de  Andiend.  Poet  p.  22, 
c  4,  and-  wepl  AeunS.  c.  10,  p.  170,  also  Aristoph.  I^ysist  1314.    They  t 
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mis  passed  to  the  colonies  of  Fhoksea  and  Miletus.^  Ili^ 
Homeric  Artends  shares  with  her  brother  Apollo  in  the  dexteroas 
Uie  of  the  far-striking  bow,  and  sudden  d^th  is  described  by  the 
poet  as  inflicted  bj  her  genUe  arrow.  The  jealousy  of  the  gods 
at  the  withholding  of  honors  and  sacrifices,  or  at  the  presumption 
of  mortals  in  contending  with  them, — a  point  of  character  so 
frequently  recurring  in  the.  types  of  the  Grecian  gods, — mani- 
fests itself  in  the  legends  of  Artemis :  4he  memorable  Ealydoni- 
^n  boar  i&  sent  by  her  as  a  yisitation  upon  GSneus,  because  he 
had  omitted  to  sacrifice  to  her,  while  he  did  honor  to  other  gods.^ 
The  Arcadian  heroine  Atalanta  is  however  a  reproduction  of 
Artemis,  with  httle  or  no  difference,  and  the  goddess  is  sometimes 
confounded  even  with  her  attendant  nymphs. 

The  mighty  Poseidon,  the  earth-shaker  and  the  ruler  of  the 
aea,  is  second  only  to  Zeus  in  power,  but  has  no  share  in  those 
imperial  and  superintending  capacities  which  the  Father  of  gods 
and  men.  exhibits.    He  numbers  a  numerous  heroic  progeny, 
usually  mep  of  great  corporeal  strength,  and  many  of  them 
belonging  to  the  -^lic  race:  the  great  Neleid  family  of  Pylus 
trace  their  origin  up  to  him ;  and  he  is  also  the  father  of  Poly- 
phemus the  Cydopa,  whose  well-earned  suffering  he  cruelly 
revenges  upon  Odysseus.    The  island  of  Kalaureia  is  his  Delos,^ 
and  there  was  held  in  it  an  old  local  Amphiktyony,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  to  him  joint  honor  and  sacrifice :  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  Heiik^  in  Achaia,  and  Onchestos  in  Boeotia,  are  also 
residences  which  he  much  affects,  and  where  he  is  solemnly  wor- 
shipped.   But  the  abode  which  he  originally  and  specially  se- 
lected for  himself  was  the  Acropdis  of  Athens,  where  by  a  blow 
of  his  trident  he  produced  a  well  of  water  in  the  rock:  Athene 
came  afterwards  and  claimed  the  spot  for  herself,  planting  in 
token  of  possession  the  olive-tree  which  stood  in  the  sacred  grove 
of  Pandrosos:  and  the  decision  either  of  the  aiUochthonoua 

to  have  been  often  celebrated  in  the  solitudea  of  the  mountaixui,  which  were 
the  fayorite  resort  of  Artemis  (Kallima^  Hynm.  Dian.  19),  and  these 
6p$i^uii  were  always  eanses  predisposing  to  fanatical  excitement 
.     >Strabo,iv.p.l79;  «  Diad,  ix.  529. 

'  Stvabo,  Tiii.p.874.  Aooording.  to  the  old  poem  called  Enmolpia,  as> 
eribed  to  Misftiis,  the  oiade  of  Delphi  originallj  belonged  to  Po6eid6n  and 
Gtea,  joiady:  ftom  CUea  it  pnssed  to  Thfmis,  and  from  l^er  to  Apollo,  tc 
whom  Posdddn  also  made  over  his  share  a^  a  compensation  for  the  sur- 
render of  Kalanrda  to  him.    (Faiwan.  x.  5. 3). 
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Cecrops,  or  of  Erechthens,  awarded  to  her  the  prefisrenoe,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of.Poseidoik  Either  on  this  aoooont,  or  on 
aooount  of  the  death  of  bia  son  Enmolpiis,  akin  in  assbting  the 
Eleusuadans  against  EreebtheoK,  the  Atdc  mythes  ascribed  to 
Poseidon  g^at  enmilj:  agfuntft  the  Ereehiheid  fimodlj,  which  he 
is  asserted  to  have  nldmately  overthrown:  llieseiiSy  whose  glo- 
rious reign  and  deeds  succeed  to  that  iamilj,  is  said  to  have 
been  realljhiflsgnA  In  several  other  places,— *  in  iBgina,  Axgoe 
and  Naxosy-— Poseidon  had  disputed  the  privileges  of  patron^ 
god  with  Zen%  Here  and  Dionysos:  he  was  worsted  in  all,  bnt 
bore  his  defeat  p^liently.^  Poseidon  endnred  a  long  slavery,  in 
common  with  Apollo^  gods  as  they  were,^  under  Laomedon,  king 
of  Troy,  at  1h&  command  and  condemnation  of  Zeus:  the  two 
gods  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  dty,  whidh  had  been  destroyed  by 
Herakles.  When  their  time  was  expired,  the  insolent  Laoine- 
don.withheld  from  them  the  stipulated  reward,  and  even  accom- 
panied its  refusal  with  appaUing  threats;  and  the  subsequent 
animosity  of  the  god  agfiinst  Troy  was  gready  detennined  by  the 
sentiment  of  this  isjustioe.^  Such  periods  of  servitude,  in^ksted 
upon  individual  gods,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  the 
tnddente  in  the  divine  legends.  We  find  Ap<^o  on  another  occa> 
sion  condemned  to^erve  AdmStus,  king  of  Phene,  as  a  ponisb- 
ment  for  having  killed  the  Cyclopes,  and  Herakles  also  is  sold  as 
a  slave  to  Qmphale.  Even  the  fierce  Ares,  overpowered  and 
imprisoned  fen:  a  long  time  by  the  two  Aloids,^  is  ultimately  lib- 
esrated  only  by  extraneous  aid.  Such  narratives  attest  tiie 
discursive  range  of  Gredan  &sxc^  in  reference  to  the  gods,  as 
well  as  the  perfect  oommingHng  of  things  and  per8(»s,  divine 
and  human,  in  their  eoncepticms  of  ^e  past  The  god  who 
served  is  for  the  time  degraded :  but  the  supreme  god  who  com- 
mands the  servitude  is  in  the  like  ph^rtion  exalted,  whilst  the  idea 
of  some  sort  of  order  and  government  among  these  superhuman 
behigs  was  never  lost  dght  o£l  Neverthdiess  the  mythes  reject- 
ing the  servitude  of  the  gods  became  obnoxibus  afterwards,  ahmg 
with  many  others,  to  severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  philosophers. 

»  Apollod6r.  iii.  14, 1 ;  iii.  15,  3,  5.  •  Plntaroh,  Sympos.  yiii.  6,  p.  741. 

» Iliia4,  u.  716,  766 ;  Euripid.  Alkestis,  2.    See  Panyasis,  Fragm..  12,  p.  24, 
ed.  Diintzer.  ... 

*  Iliad,  Tii.  452;   xxi.459.  .^  •Diftd,v.886. 
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The  proud,  jealoas,  and  XnUe^  'BM, — the  goddess  of  the 
once-wealthj  Myk^me,  the  f€ac  H  fbeui  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
the  eyer-present  protectress  of  Jasdn  in  the  Argonautic  eiq>edi- 
tion,^*— oecapies  an  indispensable  station  in  the  m7thicali»irldL 
As  the  daughter  of  KzonOB  and  ynSe  et  Zeus,  she  fiDs  a  thnme 
from  whence  he  cannot  dislodge  her,  and  which  gives  her  a  ri^t 
perpetaaUy  to  gmmble  and  to  thwart  him.*  Her  nmneasared 
jealousj  of  the  fenude  fiBtvocites  of  Zeus,  and  her  antipathy 
against  his  sons,  especially  against  H^raklds,  has  been  the  sng^ 
gesting  cause  of  innnmerable  mythes :  the  general  type  of  her 
^h^r^^T  stands  here  dearly  maiked,  as  furnishing  both  stimulus 
and  guide  to  the  mythopoDic  fimcy.  The  «  Sacred  Wedding,*  or 
marriage  of  Zeus  and  HM,  was  ftmiliar  to  epi^ihalamic  poets 
kmg  before  it  became  a  theme  for  the  spiritualizing  ingenui^  of 
critics* 

H^phsBStos  is  the  son  of  H^rd  without  a  father,  and  stands  to 
her  in  the  same  relation  as  Ath6n§  to  Zeus  :  her  pride  and  want 
of  sympathy  are  manifested  by  her  casting-  him  out  at  mice  in 
consequence  of  his  deformity.^  He  is  the  god  of  fire,  and  espe- 
cially of  fire  iaits  practical  applicati<His  to  handicraft^  and  is  ii^ 
dispensaUb  as  the  ri^t-hand  and  instrument  of  the  gods.  His 
skill  and  his  deformity  appear  altematdy  as  the  source  of  myth- 
ical stories:  whererer  exquisite  and  effectiTe  ftbrication  is 
intended  to  be  designated,  H6ph»stos  is  announced  as  the  maker, 
although  in  this  function  the  type  of  his  character  is  reproduced 
in  Dsedalos.  In  the  Attic  legends  he  appears  intimately  united 
both  with  Prometheus  and  with  Ath^nd,  in  conjuncticm  with 
whom  he^was  worshipped  at  Suolonus  near  Athens.  Lemnos  was 
the  favorite  residence  of  H^pheestos ;  and  if  we  possessed  more 
knowledge  of  this  island  and  its  town  H^f^baestias,  we  should 
doubtless  find  abimdant  legends  detailing  his  adv^itures  and 
intoryentions. 

The  chaste,  still,  and  home-keeping  Hestia,  goddess  of  the 
fiunOy  hearth,  is  &r  less  fruitful  in  mythical  narnUaves,  in  spite 
of  bar  very  superior  d^ty,  than  the  knavish,  smooth-tongued, 
keen,  and  acquisitive  Hermes.    His  function  of  messenger  of  the 

>  niad,  ir.  51 ;  Odyis.  xiL  72. 

•Iliad,L544;iT.S9-d8:  TiiL408.  *  Iliad,  xriii.  306. 
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gods  brings  him  perpetuaHj  cm  the  stagehand  affords  ainple  soc^ 
for  portraying  the  features  of  his  character.  The  Homeric  hymn 
to  Hermes  describes  the  scene  aAd  drcomstanoes  of  his  birth, 
and  the  almost  instantaneons  manifestatiim,  even  in  infimey,  of 
his  pecaliar  attributes ;  it  explains  the  friendly  footing  on  which 
he  stood  with  Apollo,  — the  interchange  of  ^fts  and  functions 
between  them, — and  lastly,  the  inviolate  security  of  all  the 
wealth  and  offerings  in  the  Delphian  temple,  exposed  as  they 
were  to  thieves  without  any  visible  protection.  Such  was  the 
imiate  devemess  and  talent  of  Hermds,  that  on  the  day  he  was 
born  he  invented  the  lyre,  stringing  the  seven  diords  on  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise  :i  and  he  also  stole  the  cattle  of  Apollo  in  Heria, 
dragging  them  backwards  to  his  cave  in  Arcadia,  so  that  their 
track  oould  not  be  detected.  To  the  remonstrances  of  his  mother 
Maia,  who  points  out  to  him  the  dangeir  of  offending  Apollo, 
Herm^  replies,  that  he  aspires  to  rival  the  dignity  and  functions 
<^  Apollo  among  the  immortals,  and  that  if  his  father  Zeus 
refuses  to  grant  them  to  him,  he  will  employ  his  powers  of  thiev- 
ing in  breaking  open  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi,  and  in  carrying 
fiway  the  gold  and  the  vestments,  the  precious  tripods  and  ves- 
sel8.3  Presently  Apollo  discovers  the  loss  of  his  cattle,  and 
afier  some  trouble  finds  his  way  to  the  Kyll^nian  cavern,  where 
he  sees  Hermes  asleep  in  his  cradle.  The  child  denies  the  theft 
with  effi*ontery,  and  even  treats  the  surmise  as  a  ridiculous  impos- 
sibility :  he  persists  in  such  denial  even  before  Zeus,  who  how* 
ever  detects  him  at  once,  and  compels  him  to  reveal  the  place 
where  the  cattle  are  concealed.  But  the  lyre  was  as  yetuuf- 
known  to  Apollo,  who  has  heard  nothing  except  the  vmce  of  the 
Muses  and  Uie  sound  of  the  pipe.  So  powerfully  is  he  fiisdnated 
by  hearing  the  tones  of  the  lyre  from  Herm&i,  and  so  eager  to 
beomie  possessed  of  it,  that  he  is  willing  at  onca  to  pardon  the  past 

'  Homer.  Hymn.  Merenr.  18.^- 

*  Homer.  Hymn.  Merc,  177.  •^ 

Ei/<2  ydp  ic  Uv^uva,  f/tiyav  SS/mv  dvriropidmft    ' 
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theft^  aad  even  to  conciliate  besides  the  fiiendsfaip  of  Heim^i 
Accordingly  a  bargain  is  Birnck  between  the  two  gods  and  saao- 
tioned  hj  Zeus.  Hermes  surrenders  to  Apollo  the  Ijre,  inyent*- 
ing  for  his  own  use  the  syrinx  or  panspipe,  and  reoeiying  from 
Apollo  ii^  exchange  the  golden  rod  of  wealthy  with  empire  over 
flocks  and  herds  as  well  as  over  horses  and  oxen  and  the  wild 
animals  of  the  woods.  He  presses  to  obtain  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
but  Apollo  is  under  a  special  tow  not  to  impart  that  privilege  to 
any  god  whatever :  he  instructs  Hermes  however  how  to  draw 
information,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  Moers  or  Fates  them- 
selves ;  and  assigns  to  him,  over ,  and  above,  the  function  of  mes- 
senger of  the  gods  to  Had^. 

Although  Apollo  has  acquired  the  lyre,  the  particular  t)bjeet 
of  his  wishes,  he  is  stiU  under  apprehension  that  Hermes  will 
steal  it  away  from  him  again,  together  wiUi  his  bow,  and  he 
exacts  a  formal  oa!h  by  Styx  as  security.  Hermes  promises 
solemnly  that  he  will  steal  none  of  the  acquisitions,  nor  ever 
invade  the  sanctuary  of  ApoUo;  while  the  latter  on.^  part 
pledges  himself  to  recognize  Hermes  as  lus  chosen  friend  aad 
compapion,  amongst  all  Uie  other  sons  of  Zeus,  hi;pnan  or  divine.^ 

So  came  to  pass,  under  the  sancti(m  of  Zeus,  the  marked  &vor 
shown  by  Apollo  to  Hermes.  But  Hermes  (concludes  the 
hymmographer,  with  frankness  unusual  in  speaking  of  a  god} 
><  does  very  litaegpod:  heayailshimself  of  the  darkness  rfni^ 
to^cheat-withoiit  measare  the  tribes  of  mortal  maL*^ 

>  Homer,  Hjiinu  Mcio.  442-454. 

•  Homfcr.  Hymn.  Merc  604-620. — 

Kdt  rb  fiev  *Epfiyc 
AijTotf^tf  t^tXfjot  SuLfikepeCy  wf  (ti  /ca2"vvv,  etc. 
-•"•♦•••*•        #•*-■# 

lijlii  iror*  kftveXaaeiv  irvKiv<f>  66fM^*  ahtitp  'Aif63iXap 
AjUTot&ni  Korivtvotv  hr*  dp^^/A^  koI  ^tXor^i 
lijf  Ttva  ^iXrepsv  &XXov  kv  &&avaT0i9tv  iaea^tu 
M^re  i^edv,  ft^T*  dvSpa  Aibc  y6vov,  etc* 

•  Homer.  Hymn.  Merc.  674.  «- 

Ha^pa  ^^v  oHv  dy^vf.^i,  rd  jS*  &Kpirov  'iirepimeiu 
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Here  the  general  types  of  Hennes-aod  Apollo,  coupled  with 
the  present  fact  that  no  thief  ever  approached  the  rich  and  seem- 
ingly accessible  treasures  of  Delphi,  engender  a  string  of  exposi* 
torj  incidents  cast  into  a  quasi-historical  form  and  detailing  how  it 
happened  that  Hermds  had  bound  himself  by  especial  conyention 
to  re^ed  the  Delphian  temple.  The  types  of  Apollo  seem  to 
have  bee^  difbrait  in  different  tames  and  parts  of  Greece:  in 
some  j^aees  he  wa#  worshipped  as  ApoUo  Nomiosy^  or  the  patron 
<^  pastoM  aad  cfttde ;  and  this  attribute,  which  elsewhere  passed 
over  to.  his  9Qn  Aristseus,  is  by  our  hymnographer  voluntarily 
surveiideredto.Hern^eSyaNnbined'with  the  golden  rod  of  fruit- 
fulness*  On  |he  other  hand,  the  lyre  did  iiot  originally  bdimg 
to  4he  Far^-striJdng  Ein^  iior  is  he  at  all  an  inventor :  the  hymn 
exphuns  both  its  first  invention  and  how  it  came  into  his  x>06ses- 
sion.  And  the  value  jof  the  incidents  is  thus  partly  expository^ 
partly  illustrative,  as  expandmg  in.  detiul  the  general  preponceived 
character  of  the  Kyflenian  god. 

To  Zeus  more  amours  are  ascribed  than  to  any  of  the  other 
god^**^pj?(>beUy  beciHiae  the  Gredaa  kuig^  and  rhieft.«in»  were 
esiMMttaHy^  anzimistartiiiiee.  tfceur  Hneag^  to  the  highest  and  most 
gloprioua  of  itSlf — eaeh<^  these  pippuar  having  its  representative 
IMTOgenyeneartkf^  Suehsuhjee^Wiein  among  the  most  promis- 
ing aad  i^reeable  for  4^  jaterest  of  mythical, nanative,  and 
Zen^  as  a  loveif  lima  became  the  father  of  a  great  many^  legends, 
branching  out:  into  hmumereble  iaterfi^renees^  &r  which  his  spns^* 
all  of  ihein  distinguished  individnalsy  and  many  of  them  perse- 
cuted by  Heres^funiished  the  oceagion>  But  besides  this,  the 
commitnding  fuheiaons'  of  the  jiupreme  god,  judicial  and  admin- 
istrative, extending  both  ov^  gods  and  men,  was.  a  potent  stimu- 
lus to  the  mythopceic  activity.  Zeus  has  to  watch  over  his  own 
dignity, — the  first  of  all  considerations  with  a  god :  moreover  as 
Horkios,  Xenios,  Ktesios,  Meilichios,  (a  small  proportion  of  his 
thousand  surnames,)  he  guaranteed  oaths  and  punished  perjurers, 
he  enforced  the  observance  of  hospitality,  he  guarded  the  family 
hoard  and  the  crop  realized  for  the  year,  and  he  granted  expia 

>  KaUimaoh.  HTmn.  ApoU.  47 

'Kallimadx.  Hymn.  Jot.  79.  *E/c  6h  Aidf  paaiXn^,  etc.   . 
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ti(m  to  the  repentant  criminaLi  All  theae  diffisrent  fonctiaDs 
created  a  demand  for  mTtlies,  as  the  means  of  translating  a  dim, 
bat  serious,  presentiment  into  distinct  form,  both  self-explaining 
and  oommmiicable  to  others.  In  enforcing  the  sancdtj  of  the 
oath  or  of  the  tie  of  hospitalitj,  the  most  powerfiil  of  all  tatgf^ 
ments  would  be  a  collection  of  legends  respecting  the  jik^;nieDts 
of  Zeus  Horkios  or  Xenios ;  the  more  impressire  and  terrific 
such  legends  were,  the  greater  would  be  their  interest,  and  the 
less  would  any  one  dare  to  disbeUeve  them.  Thej  constitated 
the  natural  outpourings  of  a  strong  and  common  sentiment,  pTdl>- 
ablj  without  any  deliberate  ethical  intention :  the  pieoonceptions 
of  the  divine  agency,  expanded  into  l^end,  form  a  product 
analogous  to  the  idea  of  the  diyine  features  and  symmetry  em- 
bodied in  the  bronze  or  the  marble  statue. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  general  type  and  attributes  of  the  gods 
which  contributed  to  put  in  action  the  mythc^xeic  prq^ensitlea. 
The  rites  and  solemnities  forming  the  worship  of  each  god,  as 
well  as  the  details  of  his  t^nple  and  its  locality,  were  a  fertile 
source  of  mythes,  respecting  his  explmts  and  sufferings,  which  to 
the  people  who  heard  them  served:  the  purpose  of  past  iustory. 
The  exegetes,  or  local  guide  and  inter|»«ter,  banging  to  each 
temple,  preserved  and  recounted  to  curious  strangen  these  tn^- 
tionfd  narratives,  which  lent  a  certain  dignity  even  to  the  nunu- 
ti8s  of  divine  serrice.  Out  of  a  stock  of  materials  thus  ample, 
the  poets  extracted  Individual  collections,  such  as  the  ^  Causes  ^ 
(u4tna)  of  Eallimachxia,  now  lost,  and  such  as  the  Fasti  of  Ovid 
are  for  the  Boman  religious  andquities.9 

It  was  the  practice  to  offer  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice  the  bones 
of  the  victim  only,  inclosed  in  fat:  how  did  this  practice  arise? 

>  See  Herodot  i.  44.  .  Xenoph.  Anabiis.  vii.  6»  4.     Plutarch,  Th^eus, 
cl2.  . 

*  Ovid,  Fasti,  iy.  211,  about  the  festivals  of  Apollo :  ^ 

**  Priscique  imitamina  fecti 
JEiTA  J)ea  comites  raucaque  teiga  moTont" 

And  Lactantius,  v.  19, 15.  "  Ipsos  ritus  ex  rebus  gestis  (deomm)  vel  ex 
casibus  yel  etiam  ex  mortibus,  natos  :'*  to  the  same  purpose  Augnstin.  De 
Civ.  D.  TiL  18 ;  Dioddr.  ill.  56.  Plutarch's  Quiestiones  Qrmm  et  Bomaicas 
are  full  of  similaf  tales,  professing  to  account  fbr  existing  customs,  many 
of  them  religious  and  litnigic.    See  Lobeck,  Orphica,  p.  675. 
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The  wthor  of  Uie  Hesiodic  Theogonyhas  a  story  which  ezplaiiia 
it:  Pix>m^theas  tricked  Zeus  into  an  imprad^it  choice,  at  the 
period  when  the  gods  and  mortal  men  first  came  to  an  arrange- 
ment aboat  privileges  and  duties  (in  Mekong).  Prom^Uieas,  the 
tutelary  representative  of  man,  divided  a  large  steer  into  two 
portions :  on  the  one  side  he  plaeed  the  flesh  and  guts,  folded  up 
in  the  omentum  and  covered  over  with  the  skin:  on  the  other,  he 
put  the  bones  enveloped  in  fiit.  He  then  invited  Zeus  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  portions  the  gods  would  prefer  to  receive 
£rom  mankind.  Zeus  <^with  both  hands'*  decided  for  and  took 
the  white  fat,  but  was  highly  incensed  on  finding  that  he  had  got 
nothing  at  the  bottom  except  the  bones.*  Nevertheless  the  choice 
of  the  gods  was  now  irrevocably  made :  they  were  not  entitled  to 
any  portion  of  the  sacrificed  aniinal  beyond  the  bones  and  the 
wliite  fat ;  and  the  standing  practice  is  dius  plausiUy  explained.^^ 
I  select  this  as  one  amongst  a  thousand  instances  to  illustrate  the 
genesis  of  legend  out  of  religious  practices.  In  the  belief  of  the 
people,  the  event  narrated  in  the  legend  was  the  real  produdng 
cause  of  the  practice:  but  when  we  come  to  apply  a  sound  criti- 
cism, we  are  compelled  to  treat  the  event  as  existing  only  in  its 
narrative  legend,  and  the  l^end  itself  as  having  been,  in  the 
greater  number  of  eai^e^  engendered  by  the  practice, — thus 
reversing  the  supposed  order  of  production. 

» Hesiod,  Theog.  550.— 

Tva  pi'  oblP  ifyvoUf^e  SoXop  *  Kcucd^  (T  6mrm  t9v/i^ 
XeptrliF  &f  ity^ipfiynv  aveiXero  XevKdv  &Xttfap. 

'Of  I6ev  6ana  Xtvx^  /Jodf  doXiy  itrl  re^. 

In  the  second  line  of  this  citation,  the  poet  tells  ns  that  2Seus  saw  through 
the  tridc,  and  was  unposed  npon  by  his  own  consent,  foreknowing  that  after 
all  the  misdiievons  consequences  of  the  proceeding  would  be  risited  on 
mam  Bat  the  last  lines,  and  indeed  the  whole  drift  of  the  legend,  imply  tiie 
contnuy  of  this:  Zens  was  really  taken  in,  and  was  in  consequence  very 
angry.  It  is  cnrions  to  ohserre  how  the  religioas  feelings  of  the  poet  drive 
him  to  save  in  words  the  prescience  of  2<eas,  though  in  doing  so  he  oantra* 
diets  and  nullifies  the  whole  point  of  the  stoiy. 
'  Hesiod,  Theog.  557.  —  • 

'Ex  Tov  d*  6:&avaToiaiv  M  x^ovl  ^vV  Mpomnt 

KaimitP  darea  XevtUL  ^ivruv  M  pofMV, 
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In  dealing  with  Grecian  mytlies  generally)  it  ft  conyenient  fc 
distribute  them  into  such  as  belong  to  the  Gods  and  snch  atf 
belong  to  the  Heroes,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  are  the 
prominent  personages.  The  former  class  manifests,  more  palpar 
blj  than  the  latter,  their  real  origin,  as  growing  <ml  of  the  faith 
and  ike  fe^liAgs,  withoirt  any  necessary  basis,  either  c£  matter 
of  &ct  or  allegory :  moreover,  Ihey  elucidate  more  directly  die 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  so  important  an  item  in  their  dliaracter  as 
a  people.  But  in.  point  of  fact>  most  of  the  mythes  present  to 
us  Gods,  Heroes  and  Men,  in  juztapositidn  ode  with  the  other, 
and  the  richness  of  Grecian  mythical  literature  arises  fiom  the 
infinite  diversity  of  combinations  thus  opened  out ;  iSrst  by  the 
three  dass-types,  God,  Hero^  and  Man ;  nett  by  the  strict  keep* 
ing  with  which  each  separate  dass  and  character  is  handled.  We 
shall  now  follow  doi?mward  the  stream  of  mythical  time,  which 
begins  with  the  Gods,. to  the  Heroic  legends,  or  those  which 
principally  .concern  the  Heroes  and  Hereities ;  for  the  latter  were 
to  the  full  as  important  in  legend  as  the  former. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LEGENDS  BELATING  TO  HEBOES  AND  MEN. 

The  Hesiodic  theogony  gives  no  account  of  anything  like  a 
creation  of  man,  nor  does  it  seem  that  such  an  idea  was  much 
entertained  in  the  legendary  vein  of  Grecian  imagination ;  which 
commonly  carried  back  the  present  men  by  successive  generations 
to  some  primitive  ancestor,  himself  sprung  fi:om  the  soil,  or  from 
a  neighboring  river  or  mountain,  or  £tom  a  god,  a  nymph,  etc. 
But  the  poet  of  the  Hesiodie  <<  Works  and  Da3rs  ^  has  given  us  a 
narrative  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit  respecting  the  origin 
of  ^e  human  r^ice,  more  in  harmony  with  the  sober  and  melan- 
choly ethical  tone  which  reigns  through  that  poem.^ 

*  Heiiod,  as  cited  in  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  (probably  the  Hesiodic 
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"^ First  ^e  tells  ub)  the  Oljinpic  gods  made  tbe  golden  race,—* 
goody  perfect,  and  happy  men,  who  Jived  from  the  spontaneous 
abundance  of  the  earth,  in  ease  ajod  tranquillitj  like  the  goda 
themselves:  they  suffered  neither  disease  nor  old  age,  andjheir 
death  was  like  a  gentle  sleep.  After  death  thej  became,  by^the 
^award  of  Zeus,  guardian  ten:iestrial  d»mons,  who  watch  unseen 
over  the  proceedings  of.  mankind  —  with  the  regal  piirilege  of 
dispensing  to  them  wealth,  and  taking,  acoount  <^  good  and  bad 
deeds.i 
■--^  Next,  the  gods  made  th^  silver  race, — unlike  and  greatly  infe- 
rior, both  in  mind  and  body,  to  the  golden.  The  me^  of  this 
race  were  reckless  and  mischievous  towards  each  oQi^)  aiid  dis- 
dain]Bil  of  the  unmprtal  gods,  to  whomihey  refused  io  nffhr  either 
worship  or  sacrifice.  Zeus  in  his  wrath  buried  Ibem  in  the 
earth :  but  th§re  they  still  etpoy  a  secondary  h<mor,  aa  the  Blest 
of  the  under^world^a    ,         . 

— ^  Thirdly,  Zeus  made  the  braz^  race^  quite  4iffcrent  from  the 
silver.  They  were  made  of  hard  asE-wood^  pugnacious  and  ter- 
rible ;  they  were  of  immense  strengdi  and  adamantine  soul,  nor 
did  they  raise  or  touch  bread.  Their  iinus,  dieir  hoQ8e&  and 
their  impl^nents  were  all  of  bnss:  theifi  was  'then  no  iron. 
This  race,  eternally  %htuigK  perished  by  each  other's  hands,  died 
out,  and  descended  without  name  or  privilege  to  Hades.9 

Catalogue  of  Women,  as  Marktscheffel  considers  it,  placing  it  Fragm.  133) 
gives  the  parentage  of  a  certam  Brotos^  who  must  probably  be  intended  as 
the  first  of  men :  Bp&raCy  c&c  "ftiv  'Eit^nepo^  6  Keoff^vtod  &it^  "BpStcv  rivo^ 

»Opq?.Dil20.— 

A^rdp  hcetd^  toUto  yevoc  fcard  yaia  s4^4r^ev 
To2  fihf  daifiovii  elat  Aid;  fieyaXov  did  ffov^df 

01  pa  ^Xaaowaiv  re  dUac  *o^  cxerXia  ipya^ 
*Hepa  iaaa/uvoi,  wavrrf  ^ir&vre^  ht*  dhv 
TLhyvTodoTcu  •  Kot  TovTO  yepo^  paaikritov  loxov. 
«Opp.Dil40.— 

kirhp  kxel  icq2  tqvto  yhof  card  yttkt  aailv^r, . 
Toi  jttv  imox^ovioi,  fuucapec  'dvijrdt  Ka2,6wT€U 
AeifTepoif  d^'  l/ifnzf  n/ii)  Kot  toXoiv  iypiSei, 

'  The  ash  was  the  wood  oat  of  which  spear-handles  were  made  (Biad,  zvi 
)42) :  the  NvfK^i  UiXiai  are  bqrn  along  with  the  Gigantes  and  the  Erin 
VOL.  I.  '  5oc, 
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""^  Next,  Zeas  made  a  foarih  race,  far  justor  and  better  than  the 
last  preceding.  These  were  the  Heroes  or  demigods,  who  foaght 
at  the  sieges  of  Troy  and  Thdbes.  Bat  this  splendid  stock  also 
became  extinct:  some  perished  in  war,  others  were  removed  bj 
Zeus  to  a  happier  state  in  the  islands  of  the  Blest.  There  thej 
dwell  in  peace  and  comfort,  nnder  the  goy^mment  of  Kronos, 
reaping  thrice  in  the  year  the  spontaneous  prodace  of  the  earth.i 
The  fifth  race,  which  succeeds  to  the  Heroes,  is  of  iron:  it  is 
the  race  to  which  the  poet  himself  belongs,  and  bitterly  does  he 
regret  it  He  finds  his  contemporaries  misdiieyons,  dishonest, 
unjust,  ungrateful,  given  to  perjury,  careless  both.(^  the  ties  of 
consanguinity  and  of  the  behests  of  the  gods :  Nemesis  and  iE^dos 
(Ethical  Self-reproach)  have  left  earth  and  gone  back  to  Olym- 
pus. Hew  keenly  does  he  wish  that  his  lot  had  been  cast  either 
earlier  or  later!*  This  iron  race  is  doomed  to  continual  guilt, 
care,  and  suffering,  with  a  small  inftision  of  good ;  but  the  time 
will  come  when  Zeus  will  put  an  end  to  it.  The  poet  does  not 
venture  to  predict  what  sort  of  race  will  soeceed. 

Such  is  tiie  series  of  distinct  races  of  men,  which  Hesiod,  or 
the  author  of  the  ^  Works  and  Days,**  enumerates  as  having 

,  existed  down  to  his  own  time.  I  give  it  as  it  stands,  without 
placing  much  confidence  in  the  various  explanations  which  critics 
have  offered.  It  stands  out  in  more  than  one  respect  from  the 
general  tone  and  sentiment  of  Grecian  legend:  moreover  the 
sequence  of  races  is  neither  natural  nor  homogeneous, — the 
heroic  race  not  having  any  metallic  denomination,  and  not  occu- 
pying any  legitimate  place  in  immediate  succession  to  the  brazen. 
Nor  is  ihe  conception  of  the  demons  in  harmony  dther  with 
Homer  or  with  the  Hesiodic  theogony.  In  Homer,  there  is 
scarcely  any  distinction  between  gods  and  daemons,  while  the  goda 

nyeg  (Theogon.  187),  — "gensque  virftm  tnmcig  et  duo  robore  nata"  (Vir 
gil,  JBneid,  viii.  315), — hearts  (f  oak. 
»Opp.Dtl57.— 

Kvdpuv  'Bpuov  ^elov  yhoct  ol  KaXhvrai 
Hfd&toi  irparipfyepff  xar*  hntipova  yalm, 
•  0pp.  Dl  178.— 

M^Ker'  hreiT*  l^eiXov  iyd  vifiimiai  fierelvai 
'AvSpaaiv,  6Xk*  i^  irp6a^e  ^avetv,  i)  iveira  yepia^au 
S9v  y&p  6ii  yhfOQ  karl  etd^pe^ 
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« 
«re  stated  to  go  aboat  and  yisit  the  dties  of  men  in  various  dis« 
gaises  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  good  and  evil  proceedings.^ 
But  in  the  poem  now  before  us,  the  distinction  between  gods  and 
daemons  is  generic  Ihe  latter  are  invisible  tenants  of  earth, 
remnants  of  the  once  happj  jgolden  race  whom  the  Olympic  gods 
first  made :  the  remnants  of  the  second  or  silver  race  are  not 
daemons,  nor  are  thej  tenants  of  earth,  but  thej  still  enjoy  an 
h<morable  posthumous  existence  as  the  Blest  of  the  under-world. 
Neverth^ess  the  Hesiodic  daemons  are  in  no  way  authors  or 
abettors  of  evil :  on  the  contrary,  they  form  the  unseen  police 
of  the  gods,  for  the  purpose  of  repl-essing  wicked  behavior  in  the 
world. 

We  may  trace,  I  think,  in  this  quintuple  succession  of  earthly 
races,  set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  ^  Works  and  Days,"  the  con- 
fluence of  two  veins  of  sentiment,  not  consistent  one  with  the 
other,  yet  both  coexisting  in  the  author's  mind.  The  drift  of  v 
his  poem  is  thoroughly  didactic  and  ethical :  though  deeply  pene-  ^ 
trated  with  the  injustice  and  suffering  which  darken  the  face  of 
human  life,  he  nevertheless  strives  to  maintam,  both  in  himself 
and  in  otiiers,  a  conviction  that  on  the  whole  the  just  and  labo- 
rious man  will  come  off  well,9  and  he  enforces  in  considerable 
detail  the  lessons  of  practical  prudence  and  virtue.  This  ethical 
sentiment,  which  dictates  his  appreciation  of  the  present,  also 
guides  his  imagination  as  to  the  past  It  is  pleasing  to  him  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  gods  and  degenerate  man,  by 

'  Odyss.  xvii.  486. 

'  There  are  some  lines,  in  which  he  appears  to  helieve  tiiat,  nnderthe  present 
wicked  and  treacherous  mlers,  it  is  not  the  interest  of  any  man  to  be  jast 
(Opp.Di.  270):  — 

NtJv  dif  i)d  ft^  airbc  iv  &v^p6iroiffi  dUaioc 
lElffVj  fi^  ifi^  vloc'  ivel  kokov  han  dUaiov 
*Efifuvai,  el  fuV^u  ye  dixfiv  A^Qrepoc  ^£i '  ' 
'AAA^  rod*  oijiro  ip^ira  reXelv  Aia  repntxepaww. 

On  the  whole,  hoover,  his  conTiction  is  to  the  contrarj. 

Plutarch  rejects  the  above  ibnr  lines,  seemlng^j  on  no  other  groimd  than 
gecanse  he  thought  them  immoral  and  naworthj  of  Hesiod  (see  Frodns  ad 
loc.).  But  they  fall  in  perfectly  with  the  temper  of  the  poem :  and  the  mle 
of  Plutarch  is  inadmissible,  in  determining  Ihe  eritical  question  of  what  is 
bcr.uine  or  spurious. 
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the  sappofiitioa  of  prerious  too&b^ — the  first  ahogedier  pore,  the 
second  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  third  still  worse  than  the 
second ;  and  to  show  further  how  the  first  race  passed  hj  gentle 
death-sleep  into  glorious  immortalitj ;  how  the  second  race  was 
sufficiently  wicked  to  drive  Zeos  to  bury  themintheunder^world, 
yet  s^iU  leaving  them  a  certain  measure  of  honor;  while  the 
third  was  so  desperately  violent  as  to  perish  by  its  own  animosi- 
ties, without  either  name  or  honor  of  any  kind.  The  oonoeption 
of  tibte  golden  race  passing  after  death  into  good  guardian  daemons, 
which  tK>me  suppose  to  have  been  derived  from  a  oompartson 
with  onental  angels,  presents  itself  to  the  poet  partly  as  approx- 
imating this  race  to  the  gods,  partly  as  a  means  of  oonstitutiiig  a 
triple  gradation  of  post-obituary  existence,  prc^portioaed  to  the 
character  of  each  race  whilst  alive.  The  denominations  of  gold 
and  silver,  given  to  the  first  twa  races,  justify  theaaselves,  like 
those  given  by  Simonides  of  Amorgos  and  by  Phokylid^  to  the 
different  characters  of  ^omen,  derived  from  die  dog,  the  bee,  the 
mare,  the  ass,  and  other  animals ;  and  the  e{4thet  of  hr&zea  is 
specially  explained  by  reference  to  the  material  which  the  pugna- 
cious third  race  so  plentifully  employed  for  th^  arms  and  otiier 
implements. 

So  far  we  trace  intelligibly  enough  the  moralizing  vein :  we 
find  the  revolutions  of  the  past  so  arranged  as  to  serve  partly  as 
an  ethical  ledson,  partiiy  as  a  suitaUe  preface  to  the  pnesenti  But 
fourth  in  the  list  comes  "the  divine  race  of  Heroes:"  and  here  ^ 
a  new  vein  of  thought  is  opened  by  the  poet.  The  symmetry 
of  his  ethical  past  is  broken  up,  in  order  to  make  way  for  these 
cherished  beings  c^  the  national  fiiith.  For  though  the  author  of 
the  ^  Woiks  and  Days  **  was  himself  of  a  didactic  cast  of  thought, 

*  Aratus  (Fhsnomen.  107)  gives  only  three  wecessive  racea,  —  thegoldeo, 
silYcr,  and  brazen ;  Ovid  superadds  to  these  the  iron  race  (Metamorph.  i. 
"  89-144) :  neither  of  them  notice  the  heroic  race. 

The  observations  both  of  Battmann  (Mythos  der  altesten  Menschengesch- 
lechter,  t.  ii.  p.  12  of  the  Mythologas)  and  of  Yolcker  (Myihologie  des 
Japetischen.  G«8chlechts,  §  S,  pp.  250-279)  on  this  8«ried  of  distinct  races, 
are  ingenious,  and  may.  be  read  with  profit  Both  recogn^BO  the  ^sparate 
Jtharacter  of  the  loorth  Mibk  in  the  series,  and  each  accounts  for  it  in  a  differ* 
ent  manner.:  My  ownview  comes  nearer  to  that  of  Ydlcker,  with  some  con- 
siderable difiiBrences  ;  -aixiongst  which  one  is,  that  he  rejects  the  verses  respect- 
ing the  dsmons,  which  seem  to  me  capital  parts  of  the  whole  sofaeme. 
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yke  Phokjiid^B,  or  Soldn,  or  Theognisy  jH  he  bad  preBeEBi  to  hia 
feeHngSy  in  common  with  iua  ooaatrymen,  the  pictare  of  OnouHi 
foretime,  as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  current  mythes,  And  still  more 
in  Homer  and  those  other  epical  prodadjonB  irMch  weije  thai  the 
only  existing  litenttore  and  history.  It  was  impossible  iSor  him 
to  exclude,  from  his  sketch  of  the  past,  either  the  great  persons 
or  the  glorious  exploits  which  these  poems  ennobled;  and  even 
if  lie  himself  could  have  consented  to  such  an  exolaaio%  the 
sketch  would  have  become  repulsive  to  his  hearers.  But  the 
chiefs  who  figured  before  Thebes  and  Troy  could  not  be  well 
identified  either  with  the  golden,  ibie  silver,  or  the  brasen  race : 
morover  it  was  essential  that  they  should  be  placed  in  immediate 
contiguity  with  the  present  race,  because  their  descendants,  real 
or  supposed,  were  the  most  prominent  and  conspicuous  of  exist* 
ing  men.  Hence  the  poet  is  obliged  to  assign  to  them  the  fourth 
place  in  the  series,  and  to  interrupt  the  descending  etidcai  mov&- 
-  ment  in  order  to  interpolate  them  between  the  brasen  and  the 
iron  race,  with  neither  of  which  they  present  any  analogy.    The 

riron  race,  to  which  the  poet  himself  unhappily  belongs,  is  the 
legitimate  successor,  not  of  the  heroic^  but  of  the  bna^aoj  Instead 
of  the  fierce  and  self-annihilating  pugnacity  whidi  cfaaractemes 
the  latter,  the  iron  race  manifests  an  a^^regate  of  smaller  and 
meaner  vices  and  mischief.  It  will  not  perish  by  suicidal 
extinction  — but  it  19  growing  worse  and  worse,  and  is  gradually 
losing  its  vigor,  so  that  Zeus  will  not  vouchsafe  to  preserve  mudi 
longer  such  a  race  upon  the  earth. 

We  thus  see  that  the  series  of  races  iniaginoA  by  the  poet  of 
the  ^  Works  and  Days  **  is  the  product  of  two  dtftiact  and 

C  incongruous  veins  of  imagination,  •— tlie  didactic  or  ethical 
blending  with  the  primitive  mythical  or  epicaL  His  poem  U 
remarkable  as  the  most  ancient  didactic  prodoetion  of  Ibe  Greeks, 
and  as  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  a  liew  tone  of  sentiment 
finding  its  way  into  their  litertttui^  never  afterwards  to  become 
extinct  The  tendency  of  the  ^ Works  and  Days"  is  anti- 
heroic  :  far  from  seeking  to  inspire  admiration  for  adventur- 
ous enterprise,  the  author  inculcates  the  ftiictest  Justine,  the 
most  unremitting  labor  and  frugality,  and  a  sober,  dofc  to.  say 
anxious,  estimate  of  all  the  minute  specialties  of  the  future. 
Prudence  and, probity  are  his  means, —  practical  comfort  and 
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happinttw  his  end.  Bat  ha  deeply  feeb,  and  keenly  ezpoeea,  the 
manifold  wickedness  and  short^Mmings  of  his  contemporaries,  in 
reference  to  this  capital  standard.  He  turns  with  displeasure 
fkt>m  the  present  men,  not  becaose  thej  are  too  feeble  to  hurl 
either  the  spear  of  Achilles  or  some  yast  boundaiy-stone,  bat 
because  they  are  rapacioas,  knavish,  and  unprincipled. 

The  daemons  first  introduced  into  the  religious  atmosphere  of 
the  Grecian  world  by  the  author  of  the  *^  Works  and  Days,"  as 
generioaUy  different  from  the  gods,  but  as  essentially  good,  and 
as  forming  the  intermediate  agents  and  police  between  gods  and 
men, — are  deserving  of  attention  as  the  seed  of  a  doctrine 
which  afterwards  underwent  many  changes,  and  became  of  great 
importance,  first  as  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  pagan  faith, 
then  as  one  of  the  helps  to  its  subversion.    It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  buried  remnants  of  the  half-wicked  silver  race,  though 
they  are  not  recognized  as  daemons,  are  still  considered  as  having 
a  substantive  existence,  a  name,  and  dignity,  in  the  under-worl<L 
The  step  was  easy,  to  treat  them  as  daemcms  also,  but  as  daemons  of 
a  defective  and  malignant  character :  this  step  was  made  by  Empe- 
dodes  and  Xenocrat^s,  and  to  a  certain  extent  countenanced  by 
Flato.i   There  came  thus  to  be  admitted  among  the  pagan  philoso- 
phers daemons  both  good  and  bad,  in  every  degree :  and  these  dae- 
mons were  found  avulable  as  a  means  of  explaining  many  phae- 
nomenafor  which  it  was  not  convenient  to  admit  the  agency  of  the 
gods.  They  served  to  relieve  the  gods  from  the  odium  of  physical 
and  moral  evils,  as  well  as  from  the  necessity  of  constantly  med- 
dling in  small  affairs ;  and  the  objectionable  ceremonies  of  the 
pagan  world  were  defended  iqKnn  the  ground  that  in  no  other  way 
oould  the  exigencies  of  such  malignant  beings  be  appeased, 
lliey  were  most  frequently  noticed  as  causes  of  evil,  and  thus  the 
name  (damtm)  came  insensibly  to  convey  with  it  a  bad  sense,  — 
the  idea  of  an  evil  being  as  contrasted  with  the  goodness  of  a  god. 
So  it  was  fi>und  by  the  Christian  writers  when  they  commenced 
their  oontroversy  with  paganism.     One  "branch  of  their  ail- 
ment led  them  to  identify  the  pagan  gods  with  daemons  in  the 
evil  sense,  and  the  insensible  change  in  the  received  meaning  of 
the  word  lent  them  a  specious  assistance.    For  they  could  easily 

>  See  thU  subject  further  mentioned  —  infra,  chap.  xvi.  p.  565. 
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show  that  not  only  in  Homer,  but  in  tlie  general  language  of 
early  pagans,  all  tl^  gods  generally  were  spoken  of  as  dsmoos — 
and  therefore,  yerfoally  speaking  Oemens  and  Tatian  seemed  to 
affirm  nothing  more  against  Zens  or  ApoUo  than  waa  employed 
in  the  language  of  paganism  itself.  Tet  the  aodienee  of  Homer 
or  Sophokles  would  have  strenuously  repudiated  the  proposition, 
if  it  had  been  put  to  them  in  the  sense  whidi  the  word  daemon 
bore  in  the  age  and  among  the  circle  of  these  Christian  writers. 

In  the  imagination  of  the  author  of  the  ^  Works  and  Bays,** 
the  dasmops  occupy  an  important  place,  and  are  r^^arded  as 
being  of  serious  practical  efficiency.  When  he  is  remonstrating 
with  the  rulers  around  him  upon  Uieir  gross  injustice  and  comip- 
ti<m,  he  reminds  them  of  the  vast  number  of  Uiese  immortal  ser- 
vants of  2^us  who  are  perpetually  on  guard  amidst  mankind, 
and  through  whom  the  visitations  of  the  gods  will  descend  even 
upon  the  most  potent  evil  doers.'  His  supposition  that  the  dae- 
mons were  not  gods,  but  departed  men  of  the  golden  race,  allowed 
him  to  multiply  their  number  indefinitely,  without  too  much 
cheapening  the  divine  dignity. 

As  this  poet  has  been  so  much  enslaved  by  the  current  legends 
as  to  introdace  the  Herwc  race  into  a  series  to  which  it  does  not 
legitimately  belong,  so  he  has  under  the  same  inf  uence  inserted 
in  another  part  of  his  poem  the  mythe  of  Pandora  and  Prome- 
theus, s  as  a  means  qf  explaining  the  primary  diffusion,  and  actual 
abundance,  of  eril  among  mankind*  Yet  this  mythe  can  in  no 
way  consist  with  his  quintuple  scale  of  distinct  races,  and  is  in 
fact  a  totally  distinct  theory  to  explain  the  same  problem,  —  the 
transition  of  mankind  from  a  supposed  state  of  antecedent  hap- 
piness to  one  of  present  toil  and  suffering.  Such  an  inconsistency 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  the  genuineness  of  either 
passage;  for  the  two  stories,  though  one  contradicts  the  other, 
both  harmonize  with  that  central  purpose  which  governs  the 
author's  mind, — a  querulous  and  didactic  appreciation  of  the  pres- 
ent That  such  was  his  purpose  appears  not  only  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  poem,  but  also  finom  the  remarkable  fact  that  his  own 
personality,  his  own  adventures  and  kindred,  and  his  own  su£feiC 
ings,  figure  in  it  conspicuously.    And  this  introduction  of  self 

*  0pp.  Di.  252.    .Tplcyap  fiipioi  ehiv  iirl  x^ovl  novXv(3oreip^,  etc. 

•  0pp.  Di.  50-105. 
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snparts  to  it  a  peculiar  interest  The  fadier  of  Hesiod  came 
oyer  from  the  JEolic  Kjm%y  with  Hie  view  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition, and  settled  at  Askra  in  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Heli 
con.  After'his  death  his  two  sons  divided  the  family  inheritance : 
bat  Hesiod  bitterly  complains  that  his  brother  PersSs  cheated  and 
went  to  law  with  him,  and  obtaihed  ^through  corrupt  jndges  an 
unjust  decision.  He  farther  reproadies  his  brother  with  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  suits  and  unprofitable  bustle  of  the  agora,  at  a  time 
when  he  ought  to  be  laboring  for  his  subsistence  in  the  field. 
Askra  indeed  was  a  miserable  place,  repulsive  both  in  summer 
and  winter.  Hesiod  had  never  crossed  the  sea,  except  once  from 
Aulis  to  Eubcea,  whither  he  Went  to  attend  the  funeral  games  of 
Amphidamas,  the  chief  of  Chalkis :  he  sung  a  hymn,  and  gained 
as  prize  a  tripod,  which  he  consecrated  to  the  muses  in  Helicon.i 
These  particulors,  scanty  as  they  are,  possess  a  peculiar  Talue, 
as  the  earliest  authentic  memorandum  respecting  the  doing  or 
suffering  of  any  actual  Greek  person.  There  is  ho  external  tes- 
timony at  all  worthy  of  trust  respecting  the  age  of  the  "  Woifa 
and  Daysf*  Herodotus  treats  Hesiod  and  Homer  as  belo^iging  to 
the  same  age,  four  hundred  years  before  his  own  time ;  and  there 
are  other  statements  besides,  some  placing  Hesiod  it  an  earlier 
elate  than  Homer,  some  at  a  later.  Looking  at  the  internal  evi- 
dences, we  may  observe  that  the  pervading  sentiment^  tone  and 
purpose  of  the  poem  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  analogous  to  what  we  read  respecting  the  com- 
positions oF  Archilochus  and  the  Amorgian  Simpnides.,  The  au- 
thor of  the  "Works  and  pays"  is  indeed  a  preacher  and  not  a 
satirist:  but  with  this  dis&iction,  we  find  in  him  the  same  pre- 
dominance of  the  present  and  the  positive,  the  same  disposition 
to  torn  the  muse  into  an  exponent  of  his  own  personal  wrongs, 
the  same  employment  of  JBsopic  fable  by  w^y  of  illustration,  and 
the  same  unfsEkvorable  estimate  of  the  female  sex,^  all  of  which 

»  0pp.  Di.  680-650)  27-45. 

*  Compare  the  fable  (a2vbr)  m  the ''  Works  and  Pays, "  v.  200,  with  those 
in  Archibobas,  Fr..  xxxviU.'aad  lULziz.,  Gaisford,  respecting  the  fox  and  the 
ape;  and  the  legend  of  Pandda^(y.  95  and  t.  705)  with  the  fragment  of 
Simonid^s  of  Amorgos  respecting  women  (Fr.  viii.  ed.  Welcker,  v.  95-115) ; 
also  PhokyUd^  ap.  Stobnum  Florileg.  bud. 

Isokrat^  assimilates  the  character  of  tUt "  Works  and  Days  *'  to  that  of 
Theognis  and  Fhokjlid^  (ad  Kikokl.  Or.  ii.  p.  33). 
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nmj  be  traced  in  the  two  poets  above  me&tioiied,  placing  both  of 
them  in  contrast  with  the  Homeric  epic  Bach  aa  internal  analogy, 
in  the  absence  of  good  testimony,  is  the  best  guide  which' we  can 
follow  in  determining  the  date  of  the  ^  Works  and  Days,"  which 
we  should  accordingly  place  diortly  after  the  year  700  b.  c.  The 
style  of  the  poem  might  indeed  affi>rd  a  proof  that  the  andent  and 
uniform  hexameter,  though  well  adapted  to  oontinnons  legendary 
narrative  or  to  solemn  hymns,  was  somewhat  monotonous  when 
called  upon  either  to  serve  a  polemical  purpose  or  to  impress  a 
striking  moral  lesson.  When  poets,  then  the  only  existing  com- 
posers, first  began  to  apply  their  thoughts  to  the  cut  and  thrust  \ 
of  actual  life,  aggressive  or  didactic,  the  verse  would  be  seat  to  I 
require  a  new,  livelier  and  smarter  metre;  and  out  ot  this  want  i 
grew  the  elegiac  and  the  iambic  verse,  both  seemingly  contempo- 
raneous, and  both  intended  to  supplant  the  primitive  hexameter 
for  the  short  effusions  then  coming  into  vogue. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LEGEKP  OF  THE  UPETIDS. 

The  sons  of  the  Titan  god  lapetus,  as  described  in  the  Hesi- 
odic  theogony,  are  Atlas,  Mencetius,  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus.^ 
Of  these,  Atlas  alone  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  even  he  not  as  the  son  of  lapetus :  the  latter  himself  is  named 
in  the  Hiad  as  existing  in  Tartarus  along  with  £ronos.  The 
Homeric  Atlas  ^  knows  4he  depths  of  the  whde  sea,  and  ke^B  by 
himself  those  tall  pillars  which  hold  the  heaven  mipKrt  from  the 
earth.''2 

*  Hesiod,  Theog.  510. 

«  Horn.  Odyss.  i.  120v— 

'krXcvToc  ifryaiT^p  6Aa6^pow>f ,  ierre  ^aX&mnjC 
UaaifC  l3lMe<t  olde^  ^u  di  re  kUvo^  drrdf 
HoKpiic^  <^  yfuav  rt  kcX  tibpavhv  i^k  tx^Wftv. 
▼01..  I.  4 
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Ab  the  Homeric  iheogonj  generally  appears  much  expanded 
in  Hesiocl,  so  also  does  the  familj  of  lapetos,  with  their  varied 
adventures*  Atlas  is  here  desGi^>ed,  not  as  the  keeper  of  the 
intermediate  pillars  between  heaven  and  earth,  bat  as  himself 
condemned  hy  Zens  to  support  the  heaven  on  his  head  and  hands ;  ^ 
while  the  fierce  Mencstios  is  thrust  down  to  Erebus  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  ungovernable  insolence.  But  the  remaining  two 
brothers,  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus,  are  am<«g  the  most  in- 
teresting creations  of  Grecian  legend,  and  distingoished  in  more 
than  one  respect  from  all  the  remidnder. 

First,  the  main  battle  between  Zeus  and  the  Titan  gods  is  a 
contest  of  &roe  purely  and  simplj-*- mountains  are  hurled  and 
t  thunder  is  launched,  and  the  victoiy  remains  to  the  strongest.   But 
I  the  competiticm  between  Zeus  and  Prometheus  is  one  of  crai^ 
i  and  stratagem:  the  victory  does  indeed  remain  to  the  former,  but 
\  the  honors  of  the  fight  belong  to  the  latter*   Secondly,  Prometheus 
and  Epim^theus  (the  fore-thinker  and  the  after-thinker  ^)  are  char- 
acters stamped  at  the  same  mint  and  by  the  same  efibrt,  the  express 
contrast  and  antithesis  of  each  other.    Thirdly,  mankind  are  here 
expressly  brought  forward,  not  indeed  as  active  partners  in  the 
struggle,  but  as  the  grand  and  capital  subjects  interested,  —  as 
gainers  or  sufferers  by  the  result.    Prometheus  appears  in  the 
exalted  character  of  diampion  of  the  htrmaii  race,  even  against 
the  formidable  superiority  of  Zeus. 

In  the  primitive  or'Hesiodic  legend,  PrometheulBsisnot  the 
creator  or  moulder  of  man ;  it  is  only  the  later  additionl^^ich 
invest  him  with  this  character.^    The  race  are  supposed  as  e:dst- 

» Heidod,  Theog.  516.— 

'Etrr^^,  xe^oX^  n  ital  iucfiftarouit  ;(^ped'o-i. 
fisridd  siretehia  lar  beyond  the  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  eonoeption. 

'Pmdsr  extends  tfaeftmilyoif  Epimdthens  and  gites  him  a  daughter, 
Upoi^iC  (Pytfa.  r.  25),  Excuse,  the  offspring  of  After-ihonght. 

'  ApoUoddr.  L  7. 1.  Nor  is  he  snch  either  in  .Sschylns,  or  in  the  Platonic 
fable  (Frotag.  c  30),  though  this  rersion  became  at  last  the  moet  popular. 
Some  hardened  Inmpe  of  claj,  remnants  of  that  which  had  been  employed 
by  Prometheus  in  moiddiqg  man,  yren  shown  to  Pausanias  at  Panopens  in 
Phokis  (Pans.  x.  4, 3), 

The  first  Epigram  of  Brinna  ( Anthol.  i.  p.  58,  ed.  Bnnick)  seems  to  allude 
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lug,  andPjtm4<iieii8,amenibarof  tbedisposaessed  body  of  Than 
gods^  oemes  forward  as  thciir  representatiTe  and  defender.  The 
advaSLtagepns  bargain  which  he  made  with  Zeus  on  iJieir  behalf, 
in  Inspect  to  {ke  partitieii  of  the  sacrificial  animalsy  has  been  re- 
counted in  the  preceding  chapter.  Zens  felt  that  he  had  been 
outwitted,  and  was  exceeding  wroth.  In  his  displeasure  he  with- 
h^d  from  mankind  the  inestimable  comfort  of  fire,  so  that  the 
race  -would  have  perished,  had  not  Prometheus  stolen  fire,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Buler,  and  brought  it  to 
men  in  the  hdlow  of  a  ferule.^ 

2!eu8  was  now  doublj  indignant,  and  determined  to  plaj  off 
a  Btill  more  ruinous  str^ttagem.  Hephiestos,  bj  his  direction^ 
motdded  the  form  <^  a  beautiful  viigin ;  Athene  dressed  her, 
Aphrodite  and  the  Charities  bestowed  upon  her  both  ornament 
and  rasdnation^  while  Hermes  infused  into  her  the  mind  of  a 
do^  a  deceitful  spirit,  and  treacherous  words.3  The  messenger 
of  the  gods  conducted  this  <<  ^Eiscinating  mischief"  to  mankind,  at 
a  time  when  Prometheus  was  not  present.  Now  Epimetheus  had 
received  from  his  brother  peremptory  injunctions  not  to  accept 
from  the  hands  of  Zeus  anj  present  whatever ;  but  the  beauty 
of  Pandora  (so  the  newlj-formed  female  was  called)  was  not  to 
be  resisted.  She  was  received  and  admitted  among  men,  and 
from  that  moment  their  comfort  and  tranquillity  was  exchanged 
for  suffering  of  every  kind.^  The  evils  to  which  mankind  are 
liable  had  been  before  enclosed  in  a  cask  in  their  own  keeping : 
Pandora  in  her  malice  removed  the  lid  of  the  cask,  and  out  flew 
theste  thousand  evils  and  ealamities,  to  exercise  forever  their  de- 
stroying force.  Hope  alone  remained  imprisoned,  and  therefore 
without  efficacy,  as  before  —  the  inviolable^lid  being  replaced 
before  she  could  escape.  Before  this  incident  (says  the  legend) 
men  had  lived  without  disease  or  suffering ;  but  now  both  earth 
and  sea  are  full  of  mischiefs,  while  maladies  of  every  descripticm 
stalk  abroad  by  day  as  well  as  by  Bight,<  without  any  hope  for 
man  df  relief  to  come. 

to  Fromdtheas  as  monldor  of  man.   The  expression  of  Arlstopluui^  (Ares, 
689)  — irXaafiaTa  irffXo^ — does  not  necessarily  refer  to  Ptom^diens. 

»  Hesiod,  Theog.  566 ;  0pp.  Di.  52.  "  Theog.  580 ;  0pp.  Di.  50-65. 

■  0pp.  Di.  81-90. 

*  0pp.  DL  93.    Fanddra  does  not  bring  with  her  the  cask,  as  the  oonunon 
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The  Theogony  giyes  the  l^end  here  recounted,  with  some  ^»- 
riatioDS — leaving  out  the  part  of  Epim^theus  altogether,  as  veQ 
as  the  cask  of  evils.  Fandwa  is  the  ruin  of  man,  simplj  as  the 
mother  and  representative  of  the  female  sex.^  And  the  varia- 
tions are  thus  useful,  as  they  enable  us  lo  distingnish  the  eaBential 
from  the  accessory  circumstances  of  the  story. 

<<  Thus  (says  the  poet,  atthe  oondusion  of  his  narrative)  it  is 
not  possible  to  escape  from  the  purposes  <^  Zens-^s  Hia  mythe, 
connecting  the  calamitous  condition  of  man  with  the  malevolence 
of  the  supreme  god,  shows,  first,  by  what  cause  sudi  an  unfriendly 
feeling  was  raised ;  next,  by  what  instrumentality  its  deadly  re- 
sults were  brought  about.  The  human  race  are  not  indeed  the 
creation,  but  the  protected  flodc  of  Prometheus,  one  of  the  elder 
or  dispossessed  Titan  gods :  when  Zeus  acquires  supremacy,  man- 
kind along  with  the  rest  become  subject  to  him,  and  are  to  make 
the  best  bargain  they  can  respectmg  worship  and  service  to  be 
yielded.    By  the  stratagem  of  their  advocate  Prom^ensy  Zeus 

rersion  of  this  «*ory  would  haT«  ob  suppose :  the  cask  exists  htat  dosed  la 
Ihe  custody  of  Epim^liheiis,  or  of  man  himself  and  Paiid6ra  commits  the 
.  fatal  treadiery  ol  removing  the  lid.  The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
closed  baf  of  un&yorable  winds  which  JBolas  gives  into  the  hands  of 
Od7sseuf^  aifd  which  the  guilty  companions  of  the  latter  force  open,  to  the 
entire  min  of  his  hopes  (Odyss.  x.  19-50^.  The  idea  of  the  two  casks  on 
the  threshhold  of  Zeus,  lying  ready  for  dispensation — one  full  of  evils  the 
other  of  benefits — is  Homeric  (Iliad,  xxir.  527 ) :  ^- 

Aoioi  yap  te  iri&ot  KaroKeUiTat  h  Aibc  ovdei,  etc. 
Plutarch  assimilates  to  this  the  tfv&oc  opened  }>y  Paaddra,  Consolat.  ad  Apol- 
lon.  c.  7.  p.  105.  The  explanation  here  given  of  the  Hesiodic  passage  re- 
lating  to  Hope,  is  drawn  from  an  able  article  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbucher,  toL 
109  (1845),  p.  220,  Bitter;  a  review  of  Schommann's  translation  of  the  Pro- 
mMeus  of  i&schylus.  The  diseases  and  evils  are  inoperative  so  long  as  they 
remain  shut  up  in  the  cask :  the  same  mischief -makmg  influence  which  lets 
them  out  to  their  calamitous  work,  takes  care  that  Hope  shall  rtili  continiM 
a  powerless  prisoner  in  the  inside. 
>  Theog;  590.— 

*Ek  T^f  yc^  yevof  karl  ywauUiv  ^fi'^orepaiav, , 
T^c  y^  hXinov  ioTi  yevosr  luU  ^Xa  yvpoiKuv 
Tl^fta/teya  ^^TolatfUT*  ivdpaai  vtueraovaiftic, 
*Opp  Di  105.— 

OifTOf  al^Tt  n^  iart  Atdf  voov  iiaXeaadai, 
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SB  cheated  into  Buch  a  partition  of  ihe  vicdms  as  u  eminentlj  uii« 
profitable  to  him ;  whereby  his  wrath  is  so  proToked,  that  he  tries 
to  subtract  from  man  tbe  use  of  fire.  Here  Rowever  his  scheme 
is  frustrated  hj  the  theft  of  Prometheus :  but  his  second  attempt 
la  moTO  successful,  and  he  in  his  turn  cheats  the  unthinking  £pim^ 
theus  into  the  acceptance  of  a  present  (in  spite  of  the  peremptory 
interdict  of  Prometheus)  by  which  the  whole  of  man's  happiness 
18  wrecked  This  legend  grows  out  of  two  feelings ;  partly  as  to) 
the  relations  of  the  gods  with  man,  partly  as  to  the  relation  off 
the  female  sex  with  the  male.  The  present  gods  are  unkind  toJ 
'  wards  man,  but  the  old  gods,  with  whom  man's  lot  was  originally 
cast,  were  much  kinder — and  the  ablest  among  them  stands  for- 
ward as  the  indefiMigable  protector  of  tJie  race.  Nevertheless, 
the  mere  excess  of  his  draft  proves  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  cause 
which  he  espouses.  He  cheats  Zeus  out  of  a  fiur  share  of  the 
sacrificial  victim,  so  as  both  to  provoke  and  justify  a  retaliation 
which  he  cannot  be  always  at  hand  to  ward  off:  the  retaliation 
iSy  in  his  absence,  consummated  by  a  snare  laid  for  Epimetheus 
and  voluntarily  accepted.  And  thus,  though  Hesiod  ascribes  the 
calamitous  condition  of  man  to  the  malevolence  of  Zeus,  his  piety 
suggests  two  exculpatory  pleas  for  the  latter :  mankind  have  been 
the  first  to  defraud  Zeus  of  his  legitimate  share  of  the  sacrifice  — 
and  they  have  moreover  been  consenting  parti^  to  their  own 
ruin.  Such  are  the  feelings,  as  to  the  relation  between  the  gods 
and  man,  which  have  been  one  of  the  generating  elements  of 
this  legend.  The  other  element,  a  conviction  of  the  vast  mischief 
arising  to  man  from  women,  whom  yet  they  cannot  dispense  with, 
is  frequently  and  strongly  set  forth  in  several  of  the  Greek  poets  | 
— by  Simonides  of  Amorgos  and  Phokylides,  not  less  than  by  / 
the  notorious  misogynist  Euripides. 

But  the  miseries  arising  from  woman,  however  great  they 
might  be,  did  not  reach  Promltheus  himsdf.  For  him,  the  rash  | 
champion  who  had  ventured  "to  compete  in  sagacity "i  with  j 
Zeus,  a  different  punishment  was  in  store.  Bound  by  heavy  I 
chains  to  a  pillar,  he  remained  fast  imprisoned  for  several  gene-  I 
rations :  every  day  did  an  eagle  prey  upon  his  liver,  and  every  | 
night  did  the  liver  grow  afresh  for  the  next  day's  suffering.    At 

*  Thcog  534.  Ofrve«'  kpi^ero  fiov^^c  inr^pfievei  Kpoviavt- 
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length  Zeus,  eager  to  enbanoe  the  glory  of  his  fiivorite  Mm  Hgrn- 
^  cl^s,  permitted  the  latter  to  kill  the  eagle  and  rescue  the  cap- 
tive,J 

Such  is  the  Promethean  mjfhe  as  it  stands  in  the  Hesiodie 
poems;  its  earliest  form,  as  far  as  we  can  trace.  Upon  it  was  founded 
the  sublime  tragedy  of  iEschjlus,  *<The  Enchained  From^theos," 
together  with  at  least  one  more  tragedy,  now  lost,  by  the  same 
author.'  JEs^hylus  has  made  several  important  alterations ;  de- 
scribing the  human  race,  not  as  having  once  enjoyed  and  subse- 
quently lost  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  enjoyment,  but  as  originally 
feeble  and  wretched.  He  suppresses  both  the  first  trick  played 
off  by  Prometheus  upon  Zeus  respecting  the  partition  of  the  vic- 
tim—  and  the  final  formation  and  sending  of  Pandora  —  which 
are  the  two  most  marked  portioxis  of  the  Hesiodie  story ;  while 
on  the  othei  hand  he  brings  out  prominently  and  enlarges  upcm 
the  theft  of  fire,3  which  in  Hesiod  is  but  slightly  touched.  If  he 
has  thus  relinquished  the  antique  simplicity  of  the  story,  he  has 
rendered  more  than  ample  compensation  by  imparting  to  it  a  gran- 
deur of  ideal,  a  large  reach  of  thought  combined  with  appeals  to 
our  earnest  and  admiring  sympathy,  and  a  pregnancy  of  sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  gods  and  man,  which 
soar  far  above  the  Hesiodie  level  — and  which  render  his  tragedy 
the  most  impressive,  though  not  the  most  artistically  composed,  of 
all  Grecian  dramatic  productions.  Prometheus  there  appears  not 
only  as  the  heroic  champion  and  sufferer  in  the  cause  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  human  race,  but  also  as  the  ^ed  teacher  of  all  the 
arts,  helps,  and  ornaments  of  life,  amongst  which  fire  is  only  one:« 
all  this  against  the  will  and  in  defiance  of  the  purpose  of  Zeus,  who, 
on  acquiring  his  empire,  wished  to  destroy  the  human  race  and  to 

^  Theog.  521-532, 

■  Of  the  tragedy  called  UfxtfitrMc  AvSfievoc  Mine  few  fragments  yet  re 
mam:  IIpoftfii^ei>c  Uvp<l>opoc  was  a  satyric  drama,  acGording  to  Dindorf 
Welcker  recognizes  a  third  tragedy,  Upofiij^ei)g  livp^poQ,  and  a  satyric  dra- 
ma, Upofirf^eiig  UvpKaevc  (Die  Grie^hisch.  Tragodien,  vdl.  i.  p.  30).  Th* 
story  of  PromSthens  had  also  been  handled  by  iSapphd  in  one  of  her  lost 
songs  (Servins  ad  Virgil.  Eclog.  vi.  42). 
'  Aftolloddms  too  mentions  only  the  theft  of  fire  (i.  7. 1). 
*  -^pch.  Prom.  442-606.-- 

TtiJurai  rixvcu  pporoiotv  lie  Jlpofirf^eoc. 
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beget  8omo  newbveed.^  MbreoTer/newrdafioiia  between  Trmu^ 
theus  and  Zeus  are  superadded  by  .^BschjluB.  At  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  straggle  between  Zeus  and  the  Titan  gods,  Prometheoa 
had  vainlj  attempted  to  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  conduct  it  with 
prudence ;  but  when  he  found  that  they  obstinately  declined  all 
wise  counsel,  and  that  their  ruin  was  inevitable,  he  abandoned  their 
cause  and  joined  Zeus.  To  him  and  to  his  advice  Zeus  owed  the  y 
victory :  yet  the  monstrous  ingratitude  and  tyranny  of  the  latter  is 
now  manifested  by  nailing  him  to  a  rock,  for  no  other  crime  than 
because  he  frustrated  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  human  i*ace, 
and  furnished  to  them  the  means  of  living  wkh  tolerable  comfort.^ 
The  new  ruler  Zens,  insolent  with  his  victoi^  over  the  old  gods, 
tramples  down  dl  right,  and  sets  at  naught  sympatfiiy  and  obliga- 
tion, as  well  towards  gods  as  towards  man.  Yet  tiie  prophetic 
Pnnnetheus,  in  the  midst  of  intense  snfiering,  is  ciansoled  by  the 
foreknowledge  that  the  time  will  come  whedOL  Zeus  most  again 
send  for  him,  release  him,  and  invoke  his  aid,  as  tbe  sole  means 
of  averting  fixmi  himself  dangers  otherwise  insannonntable.  The 
security  and  means  ci  oontinnance  for  mankind  have  now  been 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  Zeus—*  whom  Prometheus  pnmdly 
defies,  glorying  in  his  generous  and  sucoessfhl  championship^^  de- 
spite the  terrible  price  which  he  is  doomed  to  pay  for  it. 

As  the  jflSschylean  Prometheus,  though  retaining  the  old  Hnear 
ments,  has  acquired  a  new  coloring  sool  and  diaractery  so  he  has 
also  become  identified  with  a  spedal  locality.  In  Hesiod^  there 
is  no  indication  of  the  place  in  which  he  is  imprisoned ;  bat  JEa^ 
chylus  places  it  in  Scythia,^  and  the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks^ 
supposed  it  to  be  on  Mount  Caucasus.    So  long aadsofinnly  did 

*  iBwh.  Prom.881.— 

fiporuv  di  Tiiv  rdhuirupov  Xoyo¥ 

ObK  lax^  Mh^^  dXX*  iufftwrof  yevof 

Td  TTuv,  ^XPvCfV  ^^^^  ^rvaai  v(ov. 
«  JEsdi.Prom.  19<W222. 123^ 

»  -ffisch.  Prom.  169-770. 

<  Prometh.  2.  See  also  tiie  Fragments  of  the  PromMeiis  Solmtoff,  177-« 
179,  ed.  Dindoif,  where  Ciiicasiift  is  spaeial^named ;  bat  v.  719  of  the  Pr>- 
m^thevs  IHiictas  seems  to  imply  that  Momt  Csncasiis  is  a  place  difoeat 
from  that  to  which  the  saffisring  prisoner  is  chained. 
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tliifllMfief  ccmtiniiey  that  tlie  Bomaa  general  Pempey,  when  ia 

tenrj  Gnek  Theopliaiitey  a  special  marah  to  view  tbe  spot  in 
Caacasos  where  Promdtbeos  had  been  tranaftod,^ 


CHAPTBB  IV. 

HEBOIO  LEGENDS.— GENEALOGFT  OF  ABQO& 

Hatino  briefly  enamerated  the  gocle  of  Greece,  with  Aetf 
-chief  attxibates  as  described  in  l^end,  we  come  to  those  |;eaeal- 
og^  which  connected  them  with  historical  meo. 

In  the  letrospectiye  fidth  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of  worship  and 
ancestry  coalesced.    ETcry  association  of  men,  large  or  small,  in 
whom  there  existed  a  feeling  of  present  onion,  traced  back  that 
union  to«ome  comnum  initial  progenitor ;  that  prog^tor  being 
either  the  common  god  whom  they  worshipped,  or  some  semi-diyine 
person  closely  allied  to  him.    What  the  fedinga  <^  the  commu- 
nity require  is,  a  continuous  pedigree  to  connect  them  with  this 
respected  source  of  existence,  beyond  wldch  they  do  not  think  of 
lodking  bade    A  series  of  names,  placed  in  filiation  or  fraternity, 
together  with  a  certain  number  of  family  or  personal  adventures 
ascribed  to  some  of  the  individuals  among  them,  constitute  the 
ante-lnstorical  past  through  which  the  Greek  looks  back  to  his 
gods.    The  names  of  this  genealogy  are,  to  a  great  d^;ree,  gen- 
tile or  local  names  familiar  to  the  people,*— rivers,  mountains, 
springs,  lakes,  villages,  demes,  etc., —  embodied  as  persons,  and 
introduced  as  acting  or  suffering.    They  are  moreover  called 
kings  or  chie&,  but  the  existence  of  a  body  of  subjects  surround- 
ing them  IS  tacitly  implied  rather  than  distinctly  set  forth;  for 
their  own  personal  exploits  or  family  proceedings  constitute  for 
the  most  part  the  whole  matter  of  narrative.    And  thus  the  gene* 

>  Applan,  BelL  Ifilhridal;  c.  103. 
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ali^  was  made  to  satisfy  at<mce  the  appetite  of  the  Greeks  for 
rofnantic  adyentorey  and  their  demand  for  an  unbroken  line  of  fil- 
iation between  themselves  and  the  gods.  The  eponymons  person- 
age, from  whom  the' cfHnmanitj  derive  their  name,  is  sometimes 
the, begotten  son  of  the  local  god,  sometimes  an  indigenous  man 
sprung  from  the  earth,  which  is  indeed  itself  divinized. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  mere  description  of  these  genealogies 
that  thej  included  elements  human  and  historical,  as  well  as  ele> 
ments  divine  and  extra-historicaL  And  if  we  ooold  determine 
the  time  at  which  any  genealogy  was  first  framed,  we  should  be  able 
to  assure  ourselves  that  the  men  then  represented  as  present,  to- 
gether with  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  were  real  persons  oi 
flesh  and  blood.  But  this  is  a  point  which  can  seldom  be  ascertain- 
ed ;  moreover,  even  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  we  must  at  once  set  it 
aside,  if  we  wish  to  look  at  the  genealogy  in  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Greeks.  For  to  them,  not  only  all  the  members  were  alike 
real,  but  the  gods  and  heroes  at  the  commencement  were  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  most  real ;  at  least,  they  w^re  the  most  esteemed 
and  indispensable  of  all.  The  value  qf  the  genealogy  consisted, 
not  in  its  length,  but  in  its  continuity ;  not  (according  to  the  feel- 
ing of  modem  aristocracy)  in  the  power  of  setting  out  a  prolong^ 
ed  series  of  human  fathers  and  grandfathers,  but  in  the  sense  of 
ancestral  union  with  the  primitive  god.  And  the  loigth  of  the 
series  is  traceable  rather  to  humility,  inasmuch  as  the  same  per- 
son who  was  gratified  with  the  belief  that  he  was  descended  from 
a  god  in  the  fifteenth  generation,  would  have  accounted  it  crimi- 
nal insolence  to  affirm  that  a  god  was  his  father  or  grandfather. 
In  presenting  to  the  reader  those  genealogies  which  constitute  the 
supposed  primitive  lusiory  of  Hellas,  I  make  no  pretence  to  dis- 
tinguish names  real  and  historical  from  fictitious  creations ;  partly 
because  I  have  no  evidence  upon  which  to  draw  the  line,  and  part* 
ly  because  by  attempting  it  I  should  altogether  depart  from  the 
genuine  Grecian  point  of  view. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  do  more  than  exhibit  a  certain  selection  of 
such  as  were  most  current  and  interesting ;  for  the  total  number 
of  them  which  found  place  in  Grecian  faith  exceeds  computation* 
As  a  general  rule,  every  deme,  every  gens,  every  aggregate  of 
men  accustomed  to  combined  action,  religious  or  political,  had  its 
own.    The  small  and  unimportant  demes  into  which  Attica  was 

VOL.  I.   •  A*  ^     6oc 
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divided  bad  each  its  ancestral  god  aad  heroes,  just  as  modi  m 
the  great  Athens  herself.  Even  among  the  villages  oi  Phokis, 
whidi  Pansanias  will  hardlj  permit  himself  to  call  towns,  deduc- 
tions of  legendary  antiquity  were  not  wanting.  And  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind,  when  w6  are  reading  the  legendary  geneal- 
ogies of  Argos,  or  Sparta,  or  Thebes,'  that  these  are  merely 
samples  amidst  an  extensive  class,  all  perfectly  analogous,  and 
all  exhibiting  the  religious  and  patriotic  retrospect  of  some  frac- 
tion of  the  Hellenic  world.  They  are  no  more  matter  of  his- 
torical tradition  than  any  of  the  thousand  other  legendary  genealo- 
gies which  men  delighted  to  recall  to  memory  at  the  periodical 
festivals  of  their  gens,  their  deme,  or  their  viUage. 

'With  these  few  prefatory  remarks,  I  proceed  to  notice  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  Grecian  heroic  pedigrees,  and  first,  that  of 
Argos. 

The  earliest  name  in  Argeian  antiquity  is  that  of  Inachus,  the 
son  of  Oceanus  and  T§thys,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  river  flow- 
ing under  the  walls  of  the  town.  According  to  the  chronological 
computations  of  those  who  regarded  the  mythical  genealogies  as 
substantive  history,  and  who  allotted  a  given  number  of  years  to 
each  generation,  the  reign  of  Inachus  was  placed  1986  b.  c,  or 
about  1100  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  recorded 
Olympiads.^ 
\  The  sons  of  Inachus  were  Phoroneus  and  ^gialeus ;  both  of 
whom  however  were  sometimes  represented  as  autochthonous 
men,  the  one  in  the  territory  of  Argos,  the  other  in  that  of  Sik- 
yon.  JBgialeus  gave  his  name  to  the  north-western  region  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.9 
The  name  of  Phoroneus  was  of  great  celebrity  in  the  Aigeian 
mythical  genealogies,  and  furnished  both  the  title  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ancient  poem  called  Phoronis,  in  which  he  is  styled 
^  the  father  of  mortal  men.*^    He  is  said  to  have  imparted  to 

'  Apollod6r.  il  1.  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  does  not  admit  the  historical  reality 
of  Inadms ;  but  he  places  Fhordnens  serenteen  generations,  or  570  years 
prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  97S  jean  earlier  than  the  first  recorded  Olympiad. 
Bee  Fasti  Hellenid,  voL  iii.  c.  1.  p.  19. 

'  Pansan.  ii  5,  4. 

'  See  Diintzer,  Fragm.  Epic.  Grsec.  p.  57.  The  Ai^ian  author  Aknsilawi. 
treated  Phoroneus  as  Ihe  first  of  men,  Fragm.  1 4.    Didot  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
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maakmdy  who  bad  before  him  liyed  altogether  isolated,  the  fint 
notaon  and  habits  of  social  ezistenoe,  aad  even  the  first  knowl- 
edge of  fire :  his  dominion  extended-  over  the  whole  Peloponn^ 
sas.  His  tomb  at  Argos,  and  seeminglj  also  the  place  called  the 
Phoronic  dty,  in  which  he  formed  the  first  settlement  of  maa« 
iund,  were  sdU  shown  in  the  days  of  Pausaliias.1  The  oflbpring 
of  Phoronens^  bj  the  njmph  Teledik^  were  A|m8  and  l^b4. 
Apis,  a  harsh  ruler,  was  put  to  death  by  Th^Iadon  and  Telchin, 
having  given  to  Peloik>nn^us  the  nam^  of  Apia^  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Argos,  the  son  of  his  sister  "Nioh^  by  the  god  Zeus. 
From  this  sovereign  Peloponn^us  was  denominated  Argos.  By 
his  wif^  Evadnd,  daughter  of  Strymon,'  he  had  foar  sons,  Ekba- 
sus,  Peiras,  Epidaurus,  and  Knasos.  tlkbasus  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Agenor,  and  he  again  by  his  son  Argos  Panopttis, — a 

Stromat  i.  p.  321.  ^opav^ec,  a  STnonym  for  Argeians;  Theociit  IdylL 
XXV.  200. 

1  Apolloddr.  u.  1, 1 ;  Psnsaii.  n.  15,  5 ;  19,  5 ;  90,  3. 

'  Apis  in  uSaehyliu  is  toti%  difflbrant:  larpoftaimc  or  mediosl  dunmer, 
son  of  Apollo,  who  comes  across  the  golf  from  Naapactiis,  poifies  the  ter- 
ritory of  Argos  from  noxious  monsters,  and  gires  to  it  the  name  of  Apia 
(^schyl.  Sappl.  265).  Compare  Steph.  Byz.  y.  *Aviv;  Soph.  (Edip. 
Colon.  1903.  The  name  'Aria  for  Peloponndsns  remains  still  a  mfsteiy, 
even  after  the  attempt  of  Battmamt  (Lezilogas,  s.  19)  to  throw  l^ht  npon 
it 

Ensebios  asserts  that  Niobd  was  the  wife  of  iBachiis  and  mother  of  fho- 
rdneas,  and  pointedly  contradicts  those  who  call  her  daughter  of  Fhor6neaa 
,  •—  ^aal  di  nvec  Niopriv  ^opowio^  elvai  &vyaTepa,  drcep  oiK  dXtf^i^  (Chnmic 
p.  23,  ed.  Scalig.) :  his  positive  tone  is  carions,'npon  such  a  matter. 

Hellanicns  in  his  Argolica  stated  that  Fhbrdnens  had  three  sons,  Pdasgosi 
lasns  and  Agdn^r,  who  at  the  death  of  their  firtfacr  divided  his  possessions 
by  lot.  Felasgns  aoqidred  the  conntry  near  the  river  JBrMhns,  and  boUt  tha 
citadel  of  Larissa:  lasos  obtained  the  portioa  near  to  EUs.  After  their 
decease,  the  younger  brother  Ag^6r  invaded  and  conqnered  the  coontry,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  body  of  horse.  It  was  from  these  three  persons  tiiat 
Argos  derived  three  epithets  which  are  attached  to  it  in  the  Hbmerio 
poems  — 'A/>yof  IleAaoyacdv,  'laaov,  ^ImrSporov  (HeIlanik.]By.  38,  ed.  Didot* 
Fhavorin.  v.  'Apyo().  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  legendary 
persons  as  well  as  legendary  events  were  got  up  to  fiimish  an  explanation 
of  Homeric  epithets:  we  may  remark  as  singular,  that  Hollanicus  seems  to 
apply  UeTLwryiKbv  'Apyoc  to  a  portion  of  Peloponn^us,  while  the  Hbmerie 
Catalogue  applies  it  to  Thessaly. 

*  ApoUod.  L  c.  The  mention  of  Stiymdn  seems  connected  with  ufischyhisi 
anppL  255. 
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very  powerfbl  priaoe  wiio  ia  said  to  have  had  ej^  distribotod 
over  all  his  body,  and  to  have  liberated  PelopoimesuB  firom  sev- 
eral monsters  and  wild  animalfl  which  infestod  it  ;^  Aknsilaiis  and 
JEBcbjluA  make  this  Axgos  aa  earth-bom  person,  while  Phei«- 
kjdes  reports  himas  son  of  Arestor.  lasus  was  the  son  of  Ai^gos 
Panopt^  by  Ismene,  daughter  of  Asopns.  Aooording  to  the 
authors  whcmi  ApoUodorus  and  Fausanias  prefer,  the  celebrated 
Id  was  his  daughter :  bat  the  Hesiodic^epic  (as  well  as  Akusilans) 
represented  her  as  daughter  of  Peiras,  while  ^S^schjlus  and 
Kastor  the  chrcmologist  affirmed  the  primitive  kii^  Inachus  to 
have  been  her  father*^  A  favorite  theme,  as  well  for  the  ancient 
genealogical  poets  as  for  the  Attic  tragedians,  were  the  adven- 
tures of  16,  of  whom,  while  priestess  of  Her<g,  at  the  ancient 
and  renowned  Herason  between  Myklnse  and  Aigos,  2eas 
became  amorous.  When  Here  discovered  the  intrigue  and 
taxed  him  with  it,  he  denied  the  charge,  and  metamorphosed  lo 
into  a  white  cow.  Her6,  requiring  that  the  cow  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  her,  placed  her  under  the  keeping  <^  Argos  Panop- 
tes ;  but  thid  guardian  was  slain  by  Herm^,  at  the  command  of 
Zeus :  and  H^re  then  drove  the  cow  Id  away  from  her  native 
land  by  means  of  the  incessant  stinging  of  a  gad-fly,  which  com- 
pelled her  to  wander  without  repose  or  sustenance  over  an 
immeasurable  extent  of  foreign  regions.  The  wandering  16  gave 
her  name  to  the  Ionian  Gulf,  traversed  Epirus  and  Illjria,  passed 
the  chain  of  Mount  Hsemus  and  ihe  lofty  summits  of  Caucasus, 
and  swam  across  the  Thracian  or  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (which 
also  from  her  derived  its  appellation)  into  Asia.  She  then  went 
through  3cythia,  Cimmeria,  and  many  Asiatic  regions^  until  she 
arrived  in  Egypt,  where  Zeus  at  length  bestowed  upon  her  rest, 
restored  her  to  her  original  form,  and  enabled  her  to  give  birth 
to  his  black  son  Epaphos.3 

'  Akusil.  Fragm.  17,  ed.  !6idot;  JEsch.  Frometh.  568 ;  Fherekyd.  Pragm. 
22,  ed.  Didot;  Hesod.  JSgimios.  Fr.  2,  p.  56,  ed.  DOntzer:  among  the 
varieties  of  the  storj^  one  was  that  Argos  was  changed  into  a  peacock 
CSchol.  Aristoph.  Aves,  102^.  Macrobins  (i.  19)  considers  Aigos  as  an  alle< 
gorical  expression  of  the  starry  heaven;  an  idea  which  Panof^lca  also 
upholds  in  one  of  the  recent  Abhandlangen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1837,  p. 
121  seq. 

»  Apollod.  ii.  1, 1 ;  Pausan.  il  16, 1 ;  Msch.  Prom.  v.  590^63. 

'  .^^schyl.  Prom.  v.  790-850 ;  Apollod,  il  I.    .Sschylas  in  the  SnppUoes 
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,  Such  is  agenetal  aketch  of  tlie  adventures  which  the 
poets,  epic,  Ijxic,  and  tragie,  and  the  kgogr^phen  after  theni^ 
connect  with  the  name  of  the  Argeian  16, — one  of  the  munerom 
tales  which  the  fancj  of  the  Greeks  deduced  horn  the  amoroos 
dispositions  of  Zens  and  the  jealoosj  of  Here.  That  the  scene 
sliould  be  laid  in  the  Aigeian  territory  appears  natoral,  when  we 
recollect  that  both  Argos  and  Mykensd  were  under  the  q>eeial 
guardianship  of  Here,  and  that  the  Hereon  between  the  two 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  temples  in  which  she 
was  worshipped.  It  is  useM  to  compare  this  mnniring  fiction 
with  the  representation  reported  to  us  bj  Herodotus,  and  derived 
hj  him  as  well  &pm  Phoenician  as  from  Persian  antiquarians,  of 
the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  transit  of  16  from  Aigos 
to  Egypt, — an  event  recognized  by  all  of  them  as  historical 
matter  of  fact  According  to  the  Persians,  a  Phcenidan  vessel 
had  arrived  at  the  port  near  Argos,  freighted  with  goods  intended 
for  sale  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  After  the  vessel  had 
remained  a  few  days,  and  disposed  of  most  of  her  cargo,  several 

gives  a  different  Tereion  of  the  wanderings  of  Id  from  that  which  appears  in 
the  Fromdtheos :  in  the  former  drama  he  carries  her  throngh  Fhrygia,  Mysia, 
I^jdia,  Pamphylia  aoid  CUida  into  Egypt  (Sopplic.  544-^66) :  nothing  is 
there  said  about  Prom^thens,  or  Gaacasns  or  Scjthia,«tc. 

The  track  set  forth  in  the  Sapplices  is  thus  geographicalljr  intelligible: 
that  in  the  FromdUieos  (though  .the  most  noticed  of  the  two)  defies  all  com- 
prehension, eren  as  a  consistent  fiction ;  nor  has  the  enidition  of  the  com- 
mentators been  snccessfnl  in  clearing  it  up.  See  Schnta,  !Excnrs.  iy.  ad 
Piometh.  Vinct  pp.  144-149 ;  Welcker,  iBschylische  Trilogie,  pp.  127-146, 
and  especially  Yokdcer,  Mjthlsche  Geograpfaie  der  Qriech.  nnd  Romer,  part 
i.pp.3-lS. 

The  Greek  tnhabitants  at  Tarsus  in  CSlicia  traced  their  origin  to  Argos: 
tfaenr  story  was,  that  Triptolemni  had  been  pent  fbrdi  finom  that  town  in 
quest  of  the  wandering  16,  that  he  had  followed  her  to  Tyre,  and  then 
zenonneed  the  search  in  despair.  He  and  his  companions  tiien  settled  partly 
at  Tarsus,  partly  at  Antioch  (Strabo,  xir.  673;  xr.  750),  This  is  the 
story  of  Eadmos  and  £ur6p6  inverted,  as  happens  so  often  with  the  Grecian 
mjTlhes. 

Homer  calls  Herm^  *Apfyu^ovTfff ;  but  this  epithet  hardly  alfords  si^- 
cient  proof  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  mythe  of  16,  as  YSlcker  sup- 
poses :  it  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  Hesiod.  According  to  some  authors, 
whom  Cicero  eopies,  it  was  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Argos  that  Hierm6s 
was  obliged  to  leave  Greece  and  go  into  Egypt:  then  it  waa  that  he  taught 
thf  Egyptian9  laws  and  letters  (Ps  Natnr.  IKJor.  lii.  22), 
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jLrgeiflii  women,  and  among  diem  Do  the  king's  daughter,  < 
en  board  to  parchaae,  were  seiced  and  carried  off  bj  tiie  ctew, 
irbo  Bold  15  in  Eg3rpti  The  FhoBnieian  antiquarians,  however, 
while  they  admitted  the  eireomstance  that  J6  had  left  her  own 
eoontry  in  one  of  their  vesselB,  gave  a  diffbrent  color  to  the  whcde 
by  aiBnning  thai  she  emigrated  ydontarilj,  having  been  eng;&ged 
in  an  amour  with  the  captain  of  the  yessd,  and  fearing  that  her 
parents  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  her  pregnancy.  Both 
Persians  and  Phoenicians  described  the  abduction  of  16  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  similar  acts  between  Greeks  and  Asiatics, 
committed  each  in  revenge  for  the  preceding.  First  came  the 
rape  of  Eorop^  from  Phoenicia  by  Grecian  adrenturers,  —  per- 
haps, as  Herodotus  supposed,  by  Kretans :  next,  the  abduction 
of  MMeia  from  Kolchis  by  Jason,  which  occasioned  the  retaliatory 
act  of  Paris,  when  he  stole  away  Helena  from  Menelaos.  Up  to 
this  point  the  seizures  of  women  by  Greeks  from  Asiatics,  and 
by  Asiatics  from  Greeks,  had  been  equivalents  both  in  number 
and  in  wrong.  But  the  Greeks  now  thought  fit  to  equip  a  vast 
conjoint  expedition  to  recover  Helen,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
took  and  sacked  Troy.  The  inTa»ons  of  Greece  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes  were  intended,  according  to  the  Persian  antiquarians,  as 
a  long-delayed  retribution  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Asiatics 
by  Agamemnon  and  his  followers.^ 

The  account  thus  given  of  the  adventures  of  Id,  when  oon^ 
trasted  with  the  genuine  legend,  ia  interesting,  as  it  tends  to  ilius- ' 

'  The  story  in  PartfaMiu  (Nanrat  1)  is  bailt  upon  this  Yenkxn  of  I6's 
adventores. 

'  Herodot  L  1--6.  Panuaaias  (li  15, 1)  will  not  nndertike  to  deterause 
whether  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  or  that  of  the  old  kgeod,  respect- 
ing the  caase  which  carried  16  from  Atgotf  to  Egypt,  is  the  trae  one :  Ephonis 
(ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Shod.  iL  168)  repeats  tbe  abdoction  of  16  to  Egypt,  by  the 
llioenicians,  sabjoining  a  strange  aoeonitt  of:  tfaa  Btymdlogy  of  tfae  name 
Bosporus.  The  remarks  of  Plittarch  on  the  nairatiTe  of  Beibdotos  an 
canons :  he  adduces  as  one  proof  of  the  KOKo^eia  (bad  feeling)  of  Herod- 
otus, that  the  Urtter  inserts  so  discreditaUe  a  narratiye  respecting  16,  daugh- 
ter of  Inachus,  **  whom  all  Giaeeks  beliere^  hare  been  diviniied  by  foieign- 
ets,  to  have  given  name  to  seas  and  straits,  and  to  be  tiie  source  of  die  most 
Blnstrious  regal  fiunilies.''  He  also  blames  Herodotus  for  njeeting  Bpapfaus, 
16,  lasus  and  Argos,  as  highest  members  of  the  Petseid-genealogy.  He 
eaUs  Herodotus  ^<Xoj9dp/?apoc  (Ilutardi,  De  Malign.  Herodoti,  c  zi.  xiL  xhr. 
pp.  SSe,  867). 
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Into  the  pbfinomei&oii  whieh  euff  Gvecuui  histery  k  coMlinilj 
preseftting  to  us,  — the  way  in  wldeh  the  epical  iiiniitiire  of  an 
unknown  >pa6t  ift  reeaat  and  newly  colored  bo  as  to  meet  tliote 
dumges  which  tidce  place  in  the  retroepective  feeiHagB  of  the 
pvesent.  The  religioaB  and  poetical  character  of  the  <dd  kgend 
disappears:  nodiing  remains  except  the  names  of  persons  and 
places,  and  the  Toyage  from  Argos  to  l^ypt:  we  have  in  exchange 
a  sob^,  quasi-historical  narrative,  the  valoe  of  wloch  eonosts  in 
its  bearing  oof  the  grand  contemp<mtfy  confliots  between  Penia 
and  Greece,  which  filled  the  imaginatien  <^  Herodotus  and  his 
readers. 

To  proceed  witii  the  goiealogy  of  the  kings  of  Argos,  lasus 
was  succeeded  by  Krotopus,  son  of  his  brother  Ag6n6r ;  Siroto* 
pus  by  Stheaeks,  and  he  again  by  OdanorJ  In  the  reign  of  the 
latter,  Danaos  came  with  his  fifty  daughters  firom  Egypt  to 
Argos ;  and  here  we  find  another  of  those  romantic  adventures 
which  so  agreeaUy  decorate  llie  barrenness  of  the  mythical  gen- 
ealogies. Banaos  and  iBgyptos  were  two  brothers  descending 
from  Epaphos,  son  of  16  r  ^gyptos  had  fifty  sons,  who  were 
eager  to  marry  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaos,  in  spte  of  the 
strongest  repugnance  of  the  latter.  To  escape  such  a  necessity, 
Danaos  placed  his  fii)y  daughters  on  board  of  a  penteoonter  (or 
vessel  with  fifty  oars)  and  sought  refuge  at  Argos ;  touching  in 
his  voyage  at  the  island  of  Khodes,  Vfhere  he  erected  a  statue  of 
Athen6  at  Lindos,  which  was  long  exhibited  as  a  memorial  of  his 

>  It  woald  he  ta  tinprofital)le^tigae  to  enumerate  the  mtiltiplied  and  irre- 
concUsblo  dlicrepaaoiet  in  regaid  to  wcry  step  of  this  old  Aigeisa  geneal- 
tigy,    Wfai)evei:dsriKe»toseetlMttbroiightt<^tfa«i^iiu^ 
QiUBStioiMS  in  A"*^q"'***»"»  TTAml/Mmi^  Maipnig,  1832»  capp,  1  sad  2. 

The  reaauvkt  wlubh  Schnhtrt  makes  (p.  36)  upon  Petit-i&aiiel's  Chroao- 
logicftl  Tables  will  be  aiaented  toby  those  who  follow  the  mw^^jng  string 
of  contiradietiolia,  witfadnt  say  soffident  leasoa  to  beliers  that  any  one  of 
them  IB  inoni  worthy  Of  tnist  than  the  remainder,  wkkk  he  has  cited:— 
**  Videant  alii,  qnomodo  genealogias  heroicas,  et  chronologic  rationes,  in 
conoordiam'redigantw  Ipse  afaitineo,  probe  penaasns,  stemmala  vera,  hia* 
tori»  fide  comprobata,  in  systema  chronologiie  redigi  posse:  at  ore  per 
sfDcnla  tradita,  a  poetis  reficta,  s«pe  mntata,  pront  fitbnla  postalaie  videba- 
tnr,  ab  historiamm  deinde  coaditoribas  lestltota,  sdlioet,  hreTi,  qnalia 
proetant  stemmata-*  chronologic  aecnndnm  annos  distribnta  vincnla  temper 
recosatiura  esse.* 
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proaaed  their  sniti  to  which  Danaos  found  himself  compelled  to 
aaaent;  buton  the  wedding  night  ha  famiahed  each  of  his  dao^- 
ten  with  a  dagger,  and  eiycmied  them  to  murder  their  hnalMuids 
daring  the  boor  of  fllei|i.  His  orders  were  obeyed  by  all,  with 
the  single  exception  <^  Hypermndstra,  who  presenred  her  hus- 
band LynkeuSy  incnnii^  displeasure  and  punishment  firam  her 
father.  He  afterwards,  however,  pardoned  her;  and  when,  bj 
the  voluntary  abdication  of  Gelandr,  he  becyie  king  of  AxgoB, 
Lynkeus  was  recogni;Eed  as  his  son-in-law  and  nltimatelj  suc- 
ceeded him.  The  remaining  daughters,  having  been  purified  by 
Athdnd  and  Herrn^  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  victors  in  a 
gymnic  contest  publidj  proclaimed.  From  Danaos  was  derived 
the  name  of  Danai,  applied  to  the  iidiabitants  of  the  Aigeian 
tarritory,!  and  to  the  Homeric  Greeks  generally. 

From  the  legend  of  the  Danaides  we  pass  to  two  barren  names 
of  kings^  Lynkeus  and  his  son  Abas.  The  two  sons  of  Abas 
were  Akrisios  and  Prestos,  who^  after  much  dissension,  divided 
between  them  the  Argeian  territory;  Akiisios  ruling  at  Aigos, 
and  Pnstos  at  Hryns.  The  families  of  both  formed  the  theme 
of  romantic  stories.  To  pass  over  for  the  present  the  legend  of 
Bellerophdn,  and  the  unrequited  passion  which  the  wife  of  Prestos 
conceived  for  him,  we  are  told  that  the  daughters  of  Proetos, 
beautifiil,  and  solicit^  in  marriageby  suitors  from  all  Greece^ 
were  smitten  with  leprosy  and  driven  mad,  wandering  in  unseemly 
guise  throughout  Peloponnesus.  The  visitation  had  overtaken 
them,  according  to  Hesiod,  because  they  refused  to  take  piurt  in 
the  Bacchic  rites;  according  to  Pherdcyd^s  and  the  Argeian 
AkusOans,^  because  they  had  treated  scornfully  the  wooden  statue 


^  Apollod.  u.  1.  The  Sappliees  of  Jlsehylas  is  ihe  oommeMiBg  diama 
of  a  trilogy  on  tfaiB  sabject  of  the  Danaides,  — .Ittrulef,  Afyvwrtoi,  Aovo^ 
dec  ^Welcker,  Griechiich.  Tragedien,  toL  i  p.  4S :  the  two  latter  an  lost. 
The  old  epic  poem  called  Danalt  or  Danaides,  which  is  mentioiied  in  the 
Tabnla  J^acA  as  containing  5000  -Tones,  has  perished,  and  is  nnlbrtnnatdy 
Tery  little  alluded  to :  see  DOntzer,  Epic.  Grnc  Fngm.  p.  3 ;  Wekker,  Der 
Episch.  Eyklos,  p.  35. 

*  Apollod.  l.a;  Fherekyd.  ap.  SchoL  Horn.  Odyss.  xy.  SSSj  Hesiod, 
Fngm.  Marktsch.  Er.  36, 8?,  3&  These  Engments  belong  to  the  Hesiodic 
Catalog^ae  of  Women :  Apolloddnis  seems  to  refer  to  some  other  of  the 
nnmerons  Hesiodic  poems.  Dioddms  (iv.  68)  assigns  the  anger  of  Diony* 
SOS  as  the  cause. 
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and  Bimple  equipments  of  Her^ :  the  reUgiooa  character  of  tlio 
old  legend  here  displays  itself  in  a  remarkable  manner.    Unable 
to  cure  faiB  daughters,  Prestos  invoked  the  aid  of  the  renowned 
P jlian  prophet  and  leech,  Melampus  son  of  Amjthaouy  who 
undertook  to  remove  the  malady  on  ccmditien  of  being  rewarded 
witli  the  third  part  of  the  kingdom.    Ftcstos  indignantly  refiised 
these  0(mditi<»i8 :  but  the  state  of  his  daughters  becoming  aggra- 
vated and  intolerable,  he  was  o(»npelled  again  to  apply  to 
Melampus ;  who,  on  the  second  reqaesti  raised  his  demands  still. 
higher,  and  required  another  third  of  the  kingdom  for  his  brother 
Bias.    These  terms  being  acceded  to^  he  performed  his  part  of 
the  covenant:    He  appeased  the  wrath  of  Here  by  prayer  and 
sacrifice;  or,  aooardiikg  to  another  account,  he  i^roadied  the 
deranged  women  at  the  head  <^  a  troop  of  young  men,  with 
shouting  and  ecstatic  dance,  — :the  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the 
Bacchic  worship  of  Dianysos,-^— and  in  this  manner  dSected  their 
core.    Melampus,  a  name  celebrated  in  many  different  Grecian 
nr^es,  is  the  legendary  founder  and  progenitor  of  a  great  and 
long-continued^  fiunily  of  prc^hets*      He  and  his  brother  Bias 
hecame  kings  of  separate  portiims  of  the  Argeian  territory :  he 
is  recognized  as  ruler  there  even  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the  prophet 
The<Uymeno8,  his  grandson,  is  protected  and  earned  to  Ithaca 
bj  Telemachus.1     Herod<>tus  also  alludes  to  the  cure  of  the 
women,  and  to  the  double  kingdom  of  Melampus  and  Bias  in  the 
Argeian  land:  he  recognizes  Melampus  as  the  first  person  who 

C  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  the  name  and  wor* 
ship  of  Dionysos,  with  its  appropriate  sacrifices  and  phallic  pro- 
cesnons.  Here  again  he  historicises  various  features  of  the  old 
legend  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  c£  notice.^ 

But  Danail,  the  daughter  of  Akrisios,  with  her  son  Perseus 

>  Odyss.  XY.  240-256. 

'  Herod,  ix.  34 ;  ii  49 :  compare  Paasan.  ii.  18,  4.    Instead  of  the  Proe- 
tides,  or  daaghters  of  Proetos,  it  is  the  Argeian  women  generslly  whom  he    ' 
represents  Melampus  as  KaTing  cnred,  and  the  Argeians  genemUy  who  send 
to  Pylns  to  invoke  his  aid :  the  heroic  penonalifcy  which  pervades  the  prim- 
itive story  has  disappeared. 

Kallimachns  notices  the  Frostid  virgins  as  the  parties  vsnffering  from 
nadoQsg,  bat  he  treats  Artemis  as  the  healing  inQuence  (Hymn,  ad  Pianam, 
285). 
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ftoquirad  still  greater  celebrity  than  her  ccNiains  the  Praeiides 
An  oracle  had  apprized  Akrisios  that  his  daughter  would  giye 
birth  to  a  son  bj  whose  hand  he  would  himself  be  ibdzi.  To 
guard  against  this  danger,  he  imprisoned  Dana%  in  a  chamber  of 
brass  under  ground.  But  the  god  Zeus  had  become  amoroua  of 
her,  and  found  means  to  descend  through  the  rDof  in  the  form  of 
a  shower  of  gold:  the  consequence  of  his  Tisits  was  the  iMxth  of 
Perseus.  When  Akrisios  diflcovered  ihai  his  danghter  had  given 
existence  to  a  son, he  enclosed  both  the  mother  and  the  child ina 
coffer,  which  he  cast  into  the  sea.^  The  coffer  was  carried  to  the 
isle  of  Seriphos,  where  Diktjs,  brother  of  the  king  Poljdektes, 
fished  it  up,  and  rescued  both  Dana§  and  Poseus.  The  exploits 
of  Perseus,  when  he  grew  up^  against  the  three  Phorkides  <»r 
daughters  of  Phorkys,  and  the  three  Gorgons,  are  among  the 
most  marvellous  and  imaginatire  in  all  Grecian  legend :  they 
bear  a  stamp  almost  QrientaL  I  shall  not  here  repeat  the  details 
of  those  unparalleled  hazards  Which  the  special  favor  of  Ath^S  en- 
abled him  to  overcome,  and  which  ended  in  his  bringing  back  from 
Libya  the  terrific  head  of  the  Gtoigon  Medusa,  endued  with  the 
property  of  turning  every  one  who  looked  npcm  it  into  stone.  Li 
his  return,  he  rescued  Andromeda,  daughter  of  EJ&pheos,  who 
had  been  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  a  searmonster,  and  brought 
her  back  as  his  wife.  Akrisios  tremUed  to  see  him  afler  this 
victorious  expedition,  and  retired  into  Thessaly  to  avoid  him ;  but 
Perseus  followed  him  thither,  and  having  succeeded  in  cailTning 
his  apprehensions,  became  competitor  in  a  gymnic  contest  where 
his  grandfather  was  am<Hig  the  spectators.  By  an  incautious 
swing  of  his  quoit,  he  unintentionally  strock  AkrisioH,  and  caused 
his  death :  the  predictions  of  the  orade  were  thus  at  last  fulfilled. 
^  Stung  with  remorse  at  the  catastrophe,  and  unwiUii^  to  zetom  to 
Argos,  which  had  been  the  principality  of  Akrisios,  Perseus 
made  an  exchange  with  Megapenth^  son  of  Prestos  king  <^ 
Tiryns.  Megapenth^  became  king  of  Argos,  and  Perseus  of 
Tiryns :  moreover,  the  latter  founded,  within  ten  miles  of  Argo6» 
the  far-fa^ed  city  of  Mykdnss.    The  masuve  walls  of  this  dty. 


^  The  beaatiful  fragment  of  Slmonid^  (Fragm.  vii.  ed.  Gakfoid.  Bset 
Ifin.),  describing  DanaS  and  the  child  thns  exposed,  ii  fiuniUar  to  tPmj 
cUasical  reader. 
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Hke  those  of  Tirynis,  of  wliicfa  renudns  are  jet  to  be  aeen,  were 
built  for  him  hj  the  Lykian  Cydopes.^ 

We  here  reach  the  commenoementsof  the  Ferseid  dynasty  of 
Myfc^BSBi  It  should  be  noticed,  hovever,  that  there  were  among 
ihB  ancient  legends  oontradictory  aeooonts  of  the  fimndation  of 
this  city.  Both  the  Odyssey  and  the  Great  Emai  enameiated, 
among  the  heroines,  Myk^nfi,  the  Eponyma  of  the  dty;  ike 
former  poem  daseifying  her  "with  Tyxo  and  AJJon^n^  the  latter 
describing  her  as  the  daa^ter  of  Inadins  and  wife  of  Arestor. 
And  Aknalans  mentioned  an  l^Kmymos  Myk^nens,  tiie  son  <tf  . 
Sparton  and  grandson  of  Phordneus.^ 

The  prophetic  family  of  Mehimpns  maintained  itsdf  in  one 
of  the  three  parts  of  the  divided  Argeian  kingdom  for  five  gene- 
rations^  down  to  Amphiaraos  and  his  sons  Alknueon  and  Amphi- 
lodios.  The  dynasty  of  his  brother  Bias,  and  that  of  Megi^pen- 
thds,  son  of  Pratds,  oontinned  each  for  fonr  generations:  a  list 
of  barren  names  fills  np  the  intervtd.'    The  Perseids  of  Myk§n» 

(boasted  a  descoit  long  and  glorions,  heroic  as  well  as  histcnica], 
continuing  down  to  the  last  soTereigns  of  Sparta.^  The  issue  of 
Perseus  was  numerous:  his  son  Alkieos  was  father  of  Amphi- 
tryon ;  another  of  his  wdb^  £lektoy6n,  was  fother  of  Alkmdng  f  a 
thkdj  Sthenelosy  &ther  of  Eurysthens. 

After  the  death  <^  Perseus,  Alknos  and  AmphitiyDn  dwelt  at 
Tlryns.    The  latter  became  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Elektryoii 

>  Pans,  it  15,  4;  ii.  16,  5.    ApoUod.  iL  2.    Fherekyd.  Fi»gm.  36,  Dind. 

'  OdjBS.  ii.  1 20.  Hesiod.  Fragment  1 54.  Marktscheff.  —  Akanl.  SVagm. 
16.  Fausan.  ii.  16,  4.  Hekatsns  derived  the  name  of  the  town  finom  the 
fiifKTig  of  the  sword  of  Perseus  (Fragm.  360,  Dind.).  The  SchoL  ad  Enrip. 
Orest  1247,  mentions  Myk^neas  as  son  of  Spartdn,  bnt  grandson  of  Phdgens 
the  brother  of  Phordnens. 

*  Pansan.  ii.  18,  4.  *  Herodot  vi  53. 

*  In  the  Hesiodie  Shield  of  Hdraki^s,  Alkmdnd  is  distinctly  mentioned  as 
daughter  of  £lektry6n ;  the  genealogical  poet,  Asios,  called  her  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amphiaraos  and  Eriphyle  (Asii  Fragm.  4,  ed.  Marict  p.  412).  The 
date  of  Asios  cannot  be  precisely  fixed;  bnt  he  may  be  probably  assigned  t» 
aa  epoch  between  the  SOth  and  40th  Olympiad. 

Asios  must  have  adopted  a  totally  different  legend  respecting  the  birth 
of  Hdrakl^i  and  the  drcQmstances  preceding.it,  among  which  the  deaths  of 
her  father  and  brothers  are  highlj  influential.  Nor  conld  he  have  aocepted 
the  leceiyed  chronology  of  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  Troy. 
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respectiiig  cattle,  and  in  a  fit  of  pasnon  killed  him  i*  moreover 
^  the  piratical  Taphians  from  the  west  coast  of  Akaroania  invaded 
the  country,  and  slew  the  sons  of  Elektrjon,  so  that  Alkm^nS 
alone  was  left  of  that  family.  She  was  engaged  to  wed  Amphi- 
tryon ;  but  she  bound  him  by  oalh  not  to  comummate  the  maiv 
liage  untU  he  had  avenged  upon  the  T^eboie  the  death  oi  her 
brothers.  Amphitryon,  compelled  to  flee  the  ooontiy  as  the 
murderer  of  his  unde,  took  refuge  in  Thdbes,  whither  Alkmdn^ 
accompanied  him :  Sthenelos  was  left  in  possession  of  Tiiyns. 
^  The  Kadmeians  of  Thebes,  together  with  the  Locrians  and  Pho- 
dans,  supplied  Amphitryon  with  troops,  which  he  conducted 
against  the  T^ebo«  and  the  Ti^ihians  :^  yet  he  could  not  have 
subdued  them  without  the  aid  of  Komsdtho,  daughter  of  the 
Taphian  king  Fterelaus,  who  conceived  a  passion  for  him,  and 
cut  off  fixnn  her  &ther^s  head  the  golden  lock  to  which  Posddon 
had  attached  the  gift  of  immortality.'  Having  conquered  and 
ezpdled  his  enemies,  Amphitryon  returned  to  Thebes,  impatient 
to  consummate  his  marriage:  but  Zeus  on  the  wedding-nig^ 
assumed  his  form  and  visited  Alkmdnd  before  him :  he  had  deter- 
/  mined  to  produce  from  her  a  son  superior  to  aU  his  prior  oflfspiing^ 
-—  ^  a  specimen  of  invindble  force  both  to  gods  and  men.''^  At  the 
proper  time,  Alkm§n6  was  delivered  of  twin  sons :  Hdrakl^ 
the  offspring  of  Zeus,  —  the  inferior  and  unhonored  Iphikl^, 
offspring  of  Amphitryon.^ 

When  Alkm^n^  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  at  Thebes, 
Zeus  publidy  boasted  among  the  assembled  gods,  at  the  instiga- 
tion  of  the  mischief-making  AtS,  that  there  was  on  that  day  about 

*  So  runs  the  old  legend  in  the  Hesiodic  Shield  of  H^raklds  (12-82). 
Apdloddms  (or  Pherekyd^,  whom  he  follows)  softens  it  down,  and  repre- 
sents the  death  of  Elektrydn  as  acddentallj  caused  by  AmphitEj^n. 
(Apollod.  ii.  4,  6.    Pherekyd^,  Eragm.  27,  Dind.) 

*  Hesiod,  Scat  Here  24."  Theocrit.  Idyll,  zzir.  4.  Teleboas,  the  Epo- 
nym  of  these  marauding  people,  was  son  of  Poseiddn  (Anaximander  ap. 
Athense.  xi.  p.  498). 

'  Apollod.  11.  4,  7.  Compare  the  fable  of  Nisus  at  Megera,  infra,  diap 
3tfi.  p.  802. 

« Hesiod,  Sent  Hera.  29.  Upa  ^ecHaiv  'Ap6pain  r'  oiX^aryoiv  Jp9f 
i^Tifpa  ^Ww^. 

»  Hesiod.  Sc.  H.  60-56. 
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l9  be  bom  on  earth,  from  his  breed,  a  sob  who  shodd  nde  oifer 
all  his  neighboxB.  Hdrd  tzealed  this  as  an  emptj  boast^  caDing 
upon  him  to  bind  himself  bj  an  inemissible  oalh  that  the  pre- 
diction should  be  realised.  Zens  incaatiooslj  pledged  his  boL" 
emn  word ;  upon  which  Hdrd  darted  swiMjdown  from  Olympus 
to  the  Achaie  AxgoSf  where  the  wife  of  Sthenelos  (son  of  Per- 
aens,  and  therefore  grandson  of  Zeos)  wa»  ah^ead j  seren  m<mths 
gone  with  child.  By  the  aid  of  the  Eileith  jisft,  the  spedal  god- 
desses of  partoritiony  she  caused  Emysthens,  the  son  of  Sthene- 
los, to  be  bom  before  his  time  on  that  very  day,  whOe^  she 
retenkd  the  delivery  of  Alkmtod.  Then  retaniing  to  Olymp 
she  announced  the  fact  to  Zena:  "The  good  man  Eury8theas,\ 
son  of  the  Ferseid  Sthenelos,  is  this  day  bom  of  thy  loins :  the ) 
sceptre  of  the  Argeians  worthily  belongs  to  him.''  Zeos  was 
thunderstrack  at  the  consommatioa  whidi  he  had  improyidently 
bound  himself  to  accomplish.  He  seiaed  At6  his  evil  eoonseHor 
by  the  hair,  and  horled  her  forerer  away  from  Olympus:  bat  .he 
had  no  pow^  to  avert  the  ascendent  of  Eorystheos  and  the 
servitade  of  HtoJdte.  "  Many,  a  pang  did  he  suffer,  whoi  he 
saw  his  favorite  son  going  throogh  his  degrading  toil  in  the  tasks 
imposed  upon  him  by  EuxysUieas.''^ 

TheJegend,  of  unquestionaUe  antiquity,  here  transcribed  from 
the  Biad,  is  one  of  the  most  pregnant  and  ehazacteristic  in  the 
Grecian  mythology.  It  ezfdains,  aeoording  to  the  religioos  ideas 
familiar  to  the  dd  epio  poets,  both  the  distingaishing  attributes 
and  the  endless  toil  and  enduranoes  of  Hdraklds, — the  most 
renowned  and  most  nbiqpiitoas  of  all  the  send-divine  personages 
worshipped  by  the  Hellenes, — a  being  of  inesistible  ibroe,  and 
e^peciaUy  beloved  by  Zeus,  yet  condemned  constantly  to  labor 
for  others  and  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  worthless  and  cowardly 
persecutor.  His  recompense  is  reserved  tothe  dose  of  his  career, 
when  his  afflicting  trials  are  broug^  to  a  dose:. he  is  then 
admitted  to  the  godhead  and  receives  in  marriage  H6b&^    The 

Homer,  Biad,  xiz.  90-133 ;  ftlso  viiL  361.  —  ^ 

.    Ti)v  alel  <nevaxeax\  ^  ^^  fiXov  vUv  6pvTo 
lEpyw  &eiKhc  ix^"^^  ^^'  "Eifwa^o^  dn^Awv. 

'  Hosiod,  Theogon.  951,  rw^iffoc  ffrovSevrac  d^Aovf.  Horn.  Odyss.  zi. 
S90 ;  Henod,  £<Mi,  Fngm.  34,  Dnntser,  p«  86,  wovtipdrarw  icai  6piorw 
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twdve  iabon,  as  tliej  are  called,  too  notorioiistobe&ere  dufailed, 
form  a  very  ^mall  iiaction  of  the  ezfdoits  of  this  mightj  Imng, 
^hich  fill^  the  H6rakleian  epics  of  the  ancient  poets.  Ha  is 
foond  not  onlj  in  most  parts  of  Hellas^  but  throaghoofe  all  the 
other  re^ons  then  known  to  the  Greeks,  from  Gad^  to  the  river 
Thermodon  in  the  l^axine  and  to  8<^thia,  oyeroomlng  all  diffi- 
culties and  vanquishing  all  opponents.  Distingoished  families 
are  eveiywhere  to  be  traced  who  bear  his  patron jmio,  and  gloij  in 
the  belief  that  thej  are  his  descendants.  Among  Achaeans,  £ad- 
meians,  and  DorianSi  HtokklSs  is  venerated:  the  latter  especiailj 
:reat  him  as  their  principal  hero, — the  Patron  Hero-God  of  the 
race:  the  I{Srakleids  fi>nn  among  all  I>6riaina  a  privil^ed  gens, 
in  which  at  Sparta  the  special  lineage  of  the  two  kings  was 
included. 

His  character  lends  itself  to  mjthes  coantless  in  number  as 
well  as  disparate  in  their  character*  The  iitesistflde  ^xcs 
remains,  constant,  but  it  ia  sometimes  applied  with  reckless  vio- 
lence against  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  sometimes  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  the  oppressed.  The  comic  .wriiers  oflen  broogfat 
him  out  as  a  coarse  and  stupid  glutton,  while  the  Ath^an  phi- 
losopher Prodikos,  without  at  all  distorting  the  type,  extracted 
from  it  the  simple,  impressive,  and  imperishable  apelike  still 
known  as  the  Choice  of  Hereules. 

After  the  death  and  apotheosis  of  H^rakl^s,  his  son  Hjllos 
and  his  other  children  were  expelled  and  persecuted  by  Eurys- 
theus :  the  fear  of  his  vengeance  deterred  both  the  Trachiman 
king  K^yx  and  the  Thibans  hota  harboring  them,  and  the 
Athenians  alone  were  g^ierons  enough  to  brave  the  risk  of  offier- 
ing  them  shelter.  Eurysthefis  invaded  Attica,  but  petished  in 
the  attempt  by  the  hand  of  Hyllos,  or  by  that  of  lolaos,  the  old 
companion  and  nephew  of  H§raklfes.i  The  chivalrous  courage 
which  the  Ath^nana  had  oh  this  occasion  displayed  in  behatf  of 
opi^ressed  innocence,  was  a  favorite  theme  for  subsequent  eulogy 
by  Attic  poets  and  orators. 

All  the  sons  of  Eurystheus  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle  along 
with  him,  so  that  the  Perseid  family  was  now  represented  only 
by  the  H^rakldds,  who  collected  an  army  and  endeavored  to 

.      .   ^  ApoUod.  u.  S,  1 }  H^KsatJPB,  ap.  Loogin.  c.  27  j  I^ioddr^iy^  1^7. 
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reoorer  the  possessions  from  which  they  had  been  expelled.  Th^ 
united  forces  of  lonians,  Achaeans,  and  Arcadians,  then  inhabit- 
ing Peloponn^us,  met  the  invaders  at  the  isthmus,  wheiTHjllos, 
the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  H§rakl§s,  proposed  that  the  contest 
should  be  determined  bj  a  single  combat  between  himself  and 
any  champion  of  the  opposing  arm j.  It  was  agreed,  that  if 
Hyllos  were  yictorious,  the  H^rakleids  should  be  restored  to 
their  possessions — if  he  were  vanquished,  that  they  should 
forego  all  claLm  fbr  the  spiM»  of  a  hundred  yean,  or  My  years, 
pr  three  generaticMis, —  fcr  in  the  specificalion  of  the  time, 
accounts  differ,  Echemos,  the  hero  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  Hyllos  was  slain  in  the  encojanter ;  in 
consequence  pf  which  the  E^rakleids  reared,  and  resided  along 
with  the  Dorians  under  the  protection  of  ^gimios,  scm  of  Dorus.^ 
As  80<Hi  as  the  stipulated  period  of  truce  had  exjMred,  they 
renewed  their  attempt  upon  Peloponnteus  coa|ointly  with  the 
Dorians,  and  with  complete  success :  the  great  Dorian  establish- 
ments of  Argos,  Sparta,  and  MessSnift  were  the  result.  The 
details  of  this  vi<^orious  invasioi^  will  be  hereafter  recounted. 

Sikyon,  PhUos,  Epidauros,.  and  Trcesen^  all  boasted  of 
respecsted  ^^yms  and  a  genealogy  of  dtgnified  length,  not 
exempt  from  the  usual  disier^aneies-— but  all  just  as  much 
entitled  to  a  place  on  the  tablet  of  bistory  as  the  more  renowned 
JSolids  or  Hdrakleids.  I  omit  ihem  here  because  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  the  salient  features  and  character 
of  the  legendary  world, — not  to  load  hisirmemory  with  a  full 
list  €i  leg^idary  names* 

^  Herodoi  ix.  26 ;  Dioddr.  ir.  $8. 

*  Fausan.  ii.  5, 5 ;  12, 5 ;  26, 3.  Hii  fuitaiae&tB  indicite  ho«  ainch  the 
predominance  of  a  powerM  neighbor  like  Aigoi  tended  to  alter  the  geaeai- 
ogiefl  of  these  inftrior  towns. 
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CHAPTBE   V. 

DEUKAUON,  HELLEK,  AND  SONS  OF  HELLEN. 

In  the  Heaiodie  Tboogtmjf  as  well  as  in  the  "<<  Works  and 
DajSy"  the  legend  of  FrcHmttheus  and  EphaMlieas  presents  an 
import  religioQS,  ethical,  and  social,  and  in  Ihis  sense  it  is  carried 
forward  bj  .^Ischjlus ;  but  to  neither  of  the  characters  is  any 
genealogical  function  assigned*  The  Hesiodic  Cataiogae  of 
Women  brought  both  of  them  into  the  stream  of  Grecian  legend- 
ary lineage,  repieaenting  Deiikali^ki  as  the  6<m  of  Prometheus 
and  Fanddra,  and  seemingly  his  wife  Fyirha  as  daaghter  of 
Epimetheos.! 

Deukalidn  is  important  in  Grecian  mythical  narrative  imder 
two  points  of  view.  First,  he  is  the  person  spedallj  sared  at 
the  time  of  the  general  deluge:  next,  he  is  the  &ther  of  Hell6n, 
the  great  eponym  of  the  Hellenic  race;  at  least  this  was  the 
more  current  story,  though  there  were  other  statements  which 
made  Helldn  the  son  of  2Seus. 

The  name  of  DenkaliOn  is  originally  connected  with  the 
Lokrian  towns  of  Kynos  and  Opus,  and  with  the  race  of  the 
Leleges,  but  he  appears  finally  as  settled  in  Thessaljr,  and  ruling 
m  the  portion  of  that  country  called  Phthidtis.'  According  to 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  old  legendary  account,  it  is  the 

>  Schol.  ad  ApoHdn.  Khod.  iii.  1085.  Other  aecoimts  of  the  genealogy 
of  Iknikalidii  are  giren  in  ihe  SchoL  ad  Homer.  Odyss.  x.  2,  on  the  anthor 
ity  both  of  Hesiod  and  Aknailans. 

>  Hesiodic  Catalog.  Fragm.  zi. ;  Gaisf.  Izz.  DOntzer -^ 

Utoi  y<)Lp  AoKpdc  AeXeynv  ^y^aaro  Xauv, 

Aejcrodf  l«  yaiiK  ^^  ^ope  AeVKoXiovi. 

The  reputed  lineage  of  Denkalidn  oontinaed  in  Fhdiia  down  to  the  time 
of  DikflMuxhiu,  if  we  maj  judge  from  the  old  Phthiot  PherekzatSs,  whom 
he  introduced  in  one  of  his  dialogues  as  a  disputant,  and  whom  he  expressly 
aaaoimced  as  a  descendant  of  I>onka]idn  (Cicero,  TnscuL  DiS|»s  b  10). 
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deluge  which  transferred  him  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  baft  a4y 
cording  to  another  statement,  framed  in  more  historicizing  times, 
be  conducted  a  body  of  Euretes  and  Leleges  into  Thessaly,  and 
expelled  the  prior  Pelasgian  occupantd.^ 

The  enormous  iniqoity  with  whidi  earth  was  ocmtaninated  — 
as  Apollodorus  says,  by  the  then  existing  brazen  race,  or  as 
others  say,  by  the  fifly  monstrous  sons  of  Lykadn — proydced 
Zeus  to  send  a  general  deluge.^  An  miremitting  and  terrible 
rain  laid  the  whole  of  Greece  under  water,  except  the  highest 
mountain-tops,  whereon  a  few  stragglers  found  refuge.  Deoka- 
lion  was  saved  in  a  chest  or  ark,  which  he  had  been  forewarned 
"  by  his  father  Prometheus  to  construct  After  floating  for  nine 
days  on  the  water,  he  at  length  landed  on  the  summit  of  Meant 
Parnassus,  'Zeus  having  sent  Hermes  to  him,  promising  to  grant 
whatever  he  asked,  he  prayed  that  men  and  ciMnpanions  might 
be  sent  to  him  in  his  solitude :  accordingly  Zeus  directed  both 
him  and  Pyrrha  to  cast  stones  over  their  heads :  those  cast  by 
Pyrrha  became  women,  those  by  Deukalidn  men.  And  thus  the 
*<  stony  race  of  men  "  (if  we  may  be  rilowed  to  translate  an  ety- 
mology which  the  Greek  language  presents  exactly,  and  which 
has  not  been  disdained  by  Hesiod,  by  Pindar,  by  Epicharmas. 
and  by  Viigil)  came  to  tenant  the  soil  of  Greece.^    Deukalidn 

*  The  latter  accoant  is  given  by  Dionys.  Halic.  L  17 ;  the  former  seems  to 
have  beengiyen  by  Hellanikos,  who  affirmed  that  the  ark  after  the  deluge 
stopped  npon  Mount  Othrys,  and  not  upon  Monnt  Painassus  (Schol.  Find. 
ut.  sup.)  the  former  being  suitable  for  a  settlement  in  Thessalj. 

Pyrrha  is  the  eponymous  heroine  of  Pyrrhiea  or  Pyrrha,  the  andent  name 
of  a  portion  of  Thessaly  (Rhianus,  Fragm.  18.  p.  71,  ed,  DQntzer). 

Hellanikus  hadwrittena  work,  now  lost,  entitled  AevKa?,iQveui:  all  the 
fragments  of  U  which  are  cited  have  reference  to  places  in  Thessaly,  Lokris 
and  Phokis.  See  Preller,  ad  Hellanitnm,  p.  12  (Dorpt  1840).  Probably 
Hellanikus  is  the  main  somrce  of  the  important  position  occupied  by  Deoka- 
lion  in  Grecian  legend.  Thrasybulns  and  Akestoddrus  represented  Deu- 
kalidn as  having  founded  the  oracle  of  Ddd6na,  immediately  after  the  deluge 
(Etm.  Mag.  v.  Ai^Savtuoc). 

*  Apollodorus  connects  this  deluge  with  the  wickedness  of  the  braaea  race 
in  Hesiod,  according  to  the  practice  general  with  the  logographers  of  string- 
ing together  a  sf'quence  out  of  legends  totally  unconnected  with  each  other 

a.  7, 2). 

'  Hesiod,  Fragm.  135.  ed.  Markts.  ap.  Strabo.  vii.  p.  S22,  where  the  worn 
%doc,  proposed  by  Heyne  as  the  reading  of  the  nnintelligible  text,  appears  to 
▼OL.I.  5  7oc 
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on  landing  finom  the  ark  sacrifioed  a  grateful  offerii^  to  Zens 
FhyxioSyOr  the  God  of  escape;  he  also  erected  altars  in  Thessalj 
to  the  twelve  great  goda  of  Olympus.! 

The  reality  of  this  deluge  was  firmly  believed  thronghoat  the 
historical  ages  of  Greece :  the  obronologersy  reckoning  up  by  gen- 
ealogies, assigned  the  exact  date  of  it,  and  placed  it  at  the  same 
time  as  the  oonfiagration  of  the  woiid  by  the  rashness  of  Phae- 
ton, during  the  reign  of  Krotopas  king  of  Aigus,  the  seventh 
from  InachuB.3  The  meteorological  work  of  Aristotle  admits  and 
reasons  upon  this  deluge  as  an  unquestionable  &ct,  though  he 
altera  the  locality  by  placing  it  west  of  Mount  Pindus,  near  Do- 
dona  and  the  river  Aeheldus.s  He  at  the  same  time  treats  it  as 
a  physical  phadnomenoo,  the  result  of  periodical  cycles  in  the 
atmosphere,  thus  departing  from  the  religious  character  of  the 
idd  ^legend,  which  described  it  as  a  judgment  inflicted  by  Zeus 
upon  a  wick^  race.  Statements  founded  upon  this  event  were 
in  circulation- throughout  Greece  even  to  a  very  late  date.  The 
Megarians  affirmed  that  M^aros,  their  hei^o^  son  of  Zeus  by  a 
local  nymph,  had  found  safety  frcnn  the  waters  ^n  the  lofty  smn- 

me  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  Baggestions.  Pindar,  Olymp.  ix.  47. 
•Arep  <J*  E^vdf  dfioSafiov  KT7faa<r&av  Xl^lvov  yovov  A.qoX  ^  wofiaa^ev, 
Virgil,  Georgic  i.  63.  **Unde  homines  nati,  dormn  genus."  Epidianniis  ap. 
Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp.  ix.  56.  Hygin.  f.  153.  Philochoms  retained  the  ety- 
mologj,  thoogh  he  gave  a  totally  different  fahle,  nowise  connected  with 
Denkidion,  to  accoant  for  it;  a  cnrioos  proof  how  pleasing  it  was  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Greek  (see  Schol.  ad  Puid.  1.  c.  68): 

>  ApoUod.  i.  7,  2.  Hellanic.  Fragm.  15.  Didot  Hellanikns  affirmed  that 
the  ark  rested  on  Moant  Othrys,  not  on  Mount  Parnassus  (Pragm.  16.  Didot). 
Servius  Cad  Virgil.  Eclog.  vi.  41 )  placed  it  on  Moimt  Ath6s  —  Hyginus  (f. 
}  53 )  on  Mount  JStna. 

'  Tatian  adv.  Grsoc.  c  60,  adopted  both  by  Clemens  and  Ensebius.  The 
Parian  marble  placed  this  deluge  in  the  reign  of  Eranaos  at  Athens,  752 
years  before  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  and  1528  years  before  the  Christian 
»ra;  Apolloddras  also  places  it  in  the  reign  of  Eranaos,  and  in  that  of 
Nyctimus  in  Arcadia  (iii.  8,  2;  14,  5). 

The  deluge  uid  the  ekpyrom  or  conflagration  are  connected  together  also 
in  Serrius  ad  Virgil.  Bncol.  yi.  41 :  he  refines  both  of  them  into  a  '^muta- 
tionem  temporum." 

'  Aristot  Meteorol.  i.  14.  Justin  rationalises  the  fable  by  telling  us  that 
DeiULalion  was  king  of  Thessaly,  who  provided  shelter  and  protection  te 
the  fugitives  from  the  deluge  (ii.  6, 11 ) 
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mit  of  their  mountain  Greranelay  which  had  not  heeo  completelj 
Bubmei^ecL  And  in  the  magnificent  temple  <^  the  Olympian 
Zeus  at  AtheoSy  a  cavitj  in  the  earth  was  ehown,  thioogh  which 
it  was  affirmed  that  the  waters  of  the  delage  had  retired.  Even  in 
the  time  of  PausaniaSy  (he  priests  poured  into  this  cavitj  holy 
offerings  of  meal  and  honey.i  In  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
the  idea  of  the  DeokaLicmian  deluge  was  blended  with  the  reli- 
giou3  impressions  of  the  people  and  commemorated  hj  their  si^ 
cred  ceremonies. 

The  offspring  e£  Deukalidn  and  Pyrrha  were  two  sons,  H^^n 
and  Amphiktydn,  and  a  daughter,  Protogeneia,  whose  son  hj 
Zeus  was  Aethlius :  it  was  however  maintained  hj  manj,  that 
Hellen  was  the  son  of  2^us  and  not  of  Deukalidn.  Hellen  had 
by  a  nymph  three  sons^  Ddruie^  Xnthus,  and  JEolus.  He  gave 
to  those  who  had  been  before  called  Greeks,  >  th^  name  of  Hel- 
lenes, and  partitioned  his  terrritory  among  his  three  children. 
.ZBolus  reigned  in  Thessaly;  Xuthus  received  Peloponnesus, 
^d  had  by  Greusa  as  his  scms,  Achseus  and  Idn ;  while  Ddrus 
occupied  the  country  lying  opposite  to  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  These  three  gave  to  the 
inhabitants  o£  their  respective  countries  the  names  of  JBoIians, 
Achseahs  and  lonians,  and  D6rians.3 

Such  is  the  genedogy  as  we  find  it  in  ApoUoddrus.  In  so  &r 
as  the  names  and  filiation  are  concerned,  many  points  in  it  are 
given  differently,  or  implicitly  contradicted,  by  Euripides  and 
other  writers.     Though  as  literal  and  personal  history  it  deserves 

^  Pansan.  L  18, 7 ;  40, 1.  According  to  the  Parian  marble  (s.  5),  Benka- 
lidn  had  come  to  Atbens  afUor  the  deluge,  and  had  there  himidf  fonnded  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  The  etymology  and  allegorization  of  the 
names  of  Deukalidn  and  Pyrrha,  given  by  Volcker  in  his  ingenious  Mytho- 
logie  des  lapetischen  (zeschlechts  (Giessen,  1824^,  p.  343,  appears  to  me  not 
at  all  conyincing. 

"  *  Snch  is  the  statement  of  Apollod6ni8  fi.  7,  S) ;  but  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  the  name  (VpaiKol)  Greeks  is  at  all  old  in  the  legend,  or 
that  the  passage  of  Hesiod,  in  which  Grsecus  and  Latinas  purport  to  be 
mentioned,  is  genuine.  ^ 

See  Hesiod,  Theogon.  1013.  and  Catalog.  Pragm.  xxix.  ed.  Gottling. 
with  the  note  of  Gottling ;  also  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.  i.  I.  p.  311,  and 
Bemhardy,  Griech,  Literat  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

»  ApoUod.  i.  7,  4. 

5<!5G5V 
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no  notice,  its  import  is  both  intelligible  and  ocHnprbbensiTe.  It 
expounds  and  symbolizes  the  first  firatemal  aggregation  of  Hel- 
lenic men,  together  with  their  territorial  distribatiim  and  the  in- 
stitutions, which  they  collectiyelj  venerated. 

There  were  two  great  hoMing-points  in  common  for  every  sec- 
tion of  Greeks.  One  was  the  Amphiktjonic  assembly,  which 
met  half-yearly,  alteniately  at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylas ;  ori- 
ginally and  chiefly  for  common  religious  purposes,  but  indirectly 
and  occasionally  embracing  political  and  social  objects  along  wi& 
them.  The  other  was,  the  public  festivals  or  games,  g£  which 
the  Olympic  came  first  in  importance ;  next,  the  Pythian,  Ne- 
mean  and  Isthmian,  —  institutions  which  combined  religious  so- 
lemnities with  recreative  effusion  and  hearty  sympathies,  in  a  man- 
ner so  imposing  and  so  unparalleled.  Amphiktydn  represents  the 
first  of  these  institutions,  and  Aethlius  the  second.  As  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  assembly  was  always  especially  connected  with  Ther- 
mopylae and  Thessally,  Amphiktyon  is  made  the  son  of  the  Thes- 
3aUaii  Deukalidn;  but  as  the  Olympic  festival  was  nowise  locally 
3onnected  with  Deukalidn,  Aethlius  is  represented  as  having  Zeus 
for  his  father,  and  as  touching  Deukahdn  only  through  ihe  mater- 
nal line.  It  will  be  seen  presently,  that  the  only  matter  predi- 
3ated  respecting  Aethlius  is,  that  he  settled  in  the  territory  of 
Elis,  and  begat  Endymi^n:  this  brings  him  into  local  contact  with 
:he  Olympic  games,  and  his  function  is  then  ended. 

Having  thus  got  Hellas  as  an  aggregate  with  its  main  cement- 
ing forces,  we  march  on  to  its  subdivision  into  parts,  through 
^olus,  Ddrus  and  Xuthus,  the  three  sons  of  Hellen ;  i  a  distribu- 
tion which  is  far  from  being  exhaustive :  nevertheless,  the  gene- 
alogists whom  Apolloddrus  foUows  recognize  no  more  than  three 
sons. 

The  genealogy  is  essentially  post-Homeric ;  for  Homer  knows 
Hellas  and  the  Hellenes  only  in  connection  with  It  portion  oi 

*  How  literally  and  implicitly  even  the  aWest  Greeks  believed  in  epony- 
mous persons,  such  as  Hellen  and  Ion,  as  the  real  progenitors  of  the  races 
called  after  him,  may  be  seen  by  this,  that  Aristotle  gives  this  common  de- 
scent as  the  definition  of  yevog  (Metaphysic.  iv.  p.  118,  Brandis) : — 

Tevoc  Xiyeratt  fd  fuv rb  6h^  a^*  oi  av  uai  npiiyrov  Kiif^aavroc  elf 

rb  elvai,  O^tu  yap  Xeyovrai  ol  fuv,  'EXXijves  rb  yevof,  ol  de,  'luveg*  r^ol 
'iA»  dnblSiX^fivoc,  ol  dk  aitb  'luvoCt  elvai  irpdrov  yew^aavTOf. 
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Achaia  Phtliidtis.  Bat  as  it  is  recognized  in  the  Hesiodic  Cata*  . 
logue^  —  composed  probably  within  the  first  oentuiy  afler  the 
commencement  of  recorded  Olympiads,  or  before  676  b.  c. — th^ 
peculiarities  of  it,  dating  from  so  earlj  a  period,  deserve  mach 
attention.  We  may  remark,  first,  that  it  seems  to  exhibit  to  us 
I>6ru3  and  .Sk>lus  as  the  only  pure  and  genuine  c^pring  of  Hel- 
len.  For  their  brother  Xuthus  is  not  enrolled  as  an  eponymus ;  he 
neither  founds  nor  names  any  people ;  it  is  only  his  sons  Achseus 
and  Ion,  after  his  blood  has  been  mingled  with  that  of  the 
Erechtheid  Kreiisa,  who  beccnne  eponyms  and  founders,  each  of 
his  own  separate  people.  Next,  as  to  the  territorial  distribution, 
Xuthus  receives  Peloponnesus  from  his  father,  and  unites  him- 
self with  Attica  (which  the  author  of  iMa  genealogy  seems  to 
have  conoeiyed  as  originally  unconnected  with  Hellen)  by  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  indigenous  hero,  Erechtheus. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage,  Achaeus  and  Ion,  present  to  us  the 
population  of  Pel<^nn6sus  and  Attica  conjointly  as  related 
among  themselves  by  the  tie  of  brotherhood,  but  as  one  degree 
more  distant  both  £pom  Dorians  and  ^Sk>lians.  ^Sk>lus  reigns  over 
the  regions  about  Thessaly,  and  called  the  people  in  those  parts 
.^k>lians ;  while  Dorus  occupies  ^Ahe  country  over  against  Pelo- 
ponnesus on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,"  and  calls 
the  inhabitants  afler  himself  Dorians.'   It  is  at  once  evident  that 

^  Hesiod,  Fragm.  8.  p.  278,  ed.  Marktsch.— 

'EAA^vof  (5*  iyevovTo  ^efuaroiroXoi  fiaai^eg 
Awpof  re,  SotJt^of  re,  koI  A1o2m(  Inmoxapfific 
AhyiSai  &  kyhovTO  ^efuaronoXoi  ^aaiX^eg 

^dXfjtovevc  T*  dSiKOC  koI  tirefy^fioc  Uepii^pijc* 
•  ApoUod.  i  7,  3.  'UXXi/vof  di  KOt  Mfitjtvc  'OpijijUoc  (1),  Awpof,  SotJi^of, 
KloXo^.  AifTbg  (ihv  oiv  d^*  ahrov  rodf  Kokovftevov^  TpaiKoi>c  vpo<nfy6p€vaev 
•EAX|?vof,  rotf  dh  TTOtfft*)  kfiiputB  tj^v  x^pO'^'  Kai  SovSoc  fthf  Xafidv  r^ 
IleXoirovvtftTov,  kx  Kpeovarig  r^Q  ^'Epex&iuc  *Axati^  tyiwijae  xal  luva,  <i^' 
<5v  ^Axaiol  Kol  'laveg  KaTioivrai.  Aopog  <5e,  rj)v  Kzpav  ;fwpavncAo« 
irovvia  ov  Xa^<^v,Toi>c  kutoikovc  d^^^avrov  Aoptelg  iKa- 
Tieaev,  AloXoc  de,  fiaaiXevav  ruv  irepl  eerroXtof  TOTrttv,  Tot)f  ivoiKovvTa( 
Alo?,etc  vpoaTjyopevoe, 

Strabo  (viii.  p.  383)  and  Condn  (Narr.  27),  who  evidently  copy  from  the 
Mune  sonrce,  represent  Dorus  as  going  to  settle  in  the  territory  prc^erly 
known  as  Bdris. 
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this  designatioii  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  confined  disfcriet 
between  Famaasua  and  CElta^  which  alone  is  known  by  ibe  name 
of  Ddris,  and  its  inhalntants  b  j  that  of  Ddrians,  in  the  historical 
ages.  In  the  Tiew  of  the  author  c£  this  genealogy,  the  Ddrians 
are  the  original  occupants  of  the  large  range  of  territory  north 
of  the  Gorinthiaa  Gkdf,  compzifflng  iBtdlk,  Phdkis,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Ozoliaa  Lokriana.  And  this  farther  harmonizes 
with  the  other  legend  noticed  by  Apolloddrus,  when  he  -states 
that  iBtolus,  son  of  Endymion,  having  been  forced  to  expatriate 
from  Felq>onnesu8y  orossedinto  thse  KurStid  tenitory^^  and  was 
there  hospitably  received  by  Ddrus,  Laodduis  and  PolypcBtes, 
sons  of  ApoUo  and  Phthia.  He  slew  his  hosts,  acquired  tke  ter- 
ritory, and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  ^tolia :  his  son  FleurOn  mar- 
ried Xanthippe,  daughter  of  Ddrus ;  while  his  other  son,  Kalydon, 
marries  .^k)lia,  daughter  of  Amythada*  Here  again  wc  haTe  the 
name  of  Ddrus,  or  the  Dorians,  connected  with  the  tract  subse- 
quently termed  ^tdlia.  That  D6m8  d&ould  in  one.  place  be 
called  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Phthia,  and  in  another  place  the  sod. 
of  Hell^  by  a  nymph,  will  surprise  no  one  accustomed  to  the 
fluctuating  personal  nomenclature  of  these  old  legends :  moreover 
the  name  of  Phthia  is  easy  to  reconcile  with  that  of  Hell^n,  as 
both  are  identified  with  the  same  portion  of  Thessaly,  even  from 
the  days  of  the  Iliad. 

This  story,  that  the  DMans  were  at  one  time  th&  occupants,  or 
the  chief  occupants,  of  the  range  of  territory  between  the  river 
Achelous  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  is  at 
least  more  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  historical  evidence 
than  the  legends  given  in  Herodotus,  who  represents  the  Dorians 
as  originally  in  the  Phthiotid ;  then  as  passing  under  Ddrus,  the 
son  of  Hell^n,  into  the  Histia&dtid,  under  the  mountains  oi  Ossa  and 
Olympus ;  next,  as  driven  by  the  Kadmeians  into  the  regions  of 
Pindus ;  from  thence  passing  into  the  Dryopid  territory,  on  Mount 
(Eta;    lastly,  from  thence  into  Peloponn6sus.2    The  received 

*  ApoUod.  i.  7,  6.    AlruXbc ifnrydv  eic  rffv  KovptfTida  x^P^^j 

KTeiva^  Toi>c  Xfirode^aftevovc  ^^iac  kgI  *A.w6X7uivog  «iot)f ,  ACtpov  koI  /LoSSokov 
Kal  UoXvTToiTijv,  a<f>^  iavTov  tt^v  x^P^^  AirwXtov  iKctXeas,  Again,  i.  8,  1, 
TLXeepdv  (son  of  .^olas)  yvf^^  Sov^i'i^^v  r^  A&pov,  vaida  iyein^ffaep 
ky^vopa. 

■  Herod,  i.  56 
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uftary  was,  that  the  great  Ddrian  estabUshments  in  Peloponn^siu 
were  formed  by  invasion  from  the  north,  and  that  the  invaders 
crossed  the  gnlf  from  Naupaktas, — a  statement  which,  however 
disputable  with  respect  to  Argos,  seems  highly  probable  ^  regard 
both  to  Sparta  and  Mesidnia.  That  the  name  of  I>6rianB  com- 
prehended far  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  insignificant 
tetrapolis  of  Ddris  Proper,  most  be  assomed,  if  we  believe  that 
thejr  OMiqaered  Sparta  and  Mess^nia :  both  the  magnitude  of  the 
conquest  itseli^  and  the  passage  of  a  large  portion  of  them  fiom 
Naupaktos,  harmonize  with  the  legend  as  given  by  ApoUod6ras, 
in  which  the  Dorians  are  represented  as  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  shore  of  the  golf.  The  statements  which  we  find 
in  Herodotus,  respecting  the  early  migrations  of  the  Bdrians, 
have  been  considered  as  possessing  greater  historical  value  than 
those  of  the  fiibulist  ApoUoddms.  But  both  are  equally  matter 
of  leg^d,  while  the  brief  indicatbns  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  most 
in  harmony  with  the  fiicts  whidi  we  afterwards  find  attested  by 
history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  genealogy  which  makes 
.idSolus,  Xufchus  and  D6rus  sons  of  Hell6n,  is  as  old  as  the 
Hesiodic  Catalogue;  probably  also  that  whii^  makes  Helldn  son 
of  I>eukalidn.  Aethlius  also  is  an  Hesiodic  peiBonage :  whether 
Amphiktydn  be  so  or  not,  we  have  no  proofli  They  could  not 
have  been  introduced  into  the  legendary  genealogy  until  after  the 
Olympic  games  and  the  AmphiktyOnio  council  had  acquired  an 

*  Schoi:  Apollon.  Bhod.  ir.  57.    Tdv  61  ^Evdvfuxjva  'Haiodo^  fikv  'Af»?mu 

ToU  Atbc  Koi  KaX()Kijc  iratSa  Xeyei Kai  XLeiaavdpoc  di  rd  abru 

^ijoit  ical  'AxwaiXao^y  xai  ^epeKvdtj^^  itdl  NUavdpoc  h  dsvriptf  Air6»Aucdv, 
Kai  Oeoirofiiroc  tif  ^Ewowoitaic* 

Respecting  the  parentage  of  HellSn,  the  referenoes  to  Hesiod  are  veiy  eon- 
fused.  Compare  Schol.  Homer.  Odjss.  x.  2,  and  Schol.  ApoUon.  Bhod.  iii. 
1086.    See  also  Hellanic  Frag.  10.  Didot. 

Apollodoms,  and  PherekjdSs  before  him  (Frag.  51.  Didot),  called  Fiotd- 
geneia  daughter  of  Deukalion ;  Pindar  (Oljmp.  ix.  64)  designated  her  as 
daughter  of  Opus.  One  of  the  stratagems  mentioned  by  the  ^oliast  to  get 
rid  of  this  genealogical  discrepancy  was,  the  supposition  that  Deukalidn  had 
two  names  {diuwfio^)  \  that  he  was  also  named  Opus.  (SchoL  Find.  Olymp. 
ix.  85). 

That  the  Deukalidse  or  posterity  of  Penkalidn  reigned  in  Thessaly,  waa 
mentioned  both  by  Hesiod  and  Hekateeus,  ap.  SchoL  ApoUon.  Bhod.  ir.  26& 
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established  ascendancj  and  uniyersal  reveiwice  thitHighoat 
Greece. 

Respecting  Ddms  the  son  of  Hellen,  we  find  neither  l^enda 
nor  legendary  genealogy ;  respecting  Xuthus,  yeiy  little  beyond 
the  tale  of  Kreiisa  and  Idn,  which  has  its  place  more  natnrally 
among  the  Attic  fables.  Achssos  however,  who  is  here  represoit- 
edas  the  son  of  Xut^us^  i^pears  in  other  stmes  with  very 
different  parentage  and  accompaniments.  According  to  the  state- 
ment wbich  we  find  in  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Acluens, 
Phthius  and  Peksgus  are  sons  of  Poseiddn  and  Larissa.  They 
migrate  from  Pelopoon^us  into  Thessaly,  and  distribute  the 
Thessalian  territory  between  them,  giving  their  names  to  its 
principal  divisions:  their  descendants  in  the  sixth  generation 
were  driven  out  of  that  coantry  by  the  invasion  of  Deukalion  at 
the  head  of  the  Kur6tes  and  the  Leleges.'  This  was  the  story 
of  those  who  wanted  to  provide  an  eponymns  for  the  Achaeans  in 
the  southern  districts  of  Thessaly:  Paasanias  accomplishes  the 
same  object  by  different  means,  representing  Achteus,  the  son  of 
Xuthos  as  having  gone  back  to  Thessaly  and  occupied  the  portion 
of  it  to  which  his  father  was  entitled.  Then,  by  way  of  explain- 
ing how  it  was  that  there  were  Achseans  at  Sparta  and  at  Arg08» 
he  tells  us  that  Archander  and  Architel§s,  the  sons  of  Archaeus^ 
came  back  from  Thessaly  to  Peloponnesus,  and  married  two 
daughters  of  Danaas :  they  acquired  great  influence  at  Argos  and 
Sparta,  and  gave  to  the  people  the  name  of  Achaeans  after  their 
father  Achaeus.^ 

Euripides  also  deviates  very  materially  from  the  Hesiodic 

»  Dionys.  H.A.E.i.  17. 

'  Fansan.  tu.  1, 1-3.  Herodotns  also  mentions  (u.  97)  Archander,  son  of 
Fhthins  and  grandson  of  Achsns,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Danans. 
Larcher  (Essai  snr  la  Ch«onologie  d'Herodote,  ch.  x.  p.  321^  tells  ns  that 
this  cannot  be  the  Danans  who  came  from  Egypt,  the  father  of  the  fiftjr 
daughters,  who  must  have  lived  two  centuries  earlier,  as  may  be  proved  by 
chronological  aiguments :  this  must  be  another  Danans,  according  to  him. 

Strabo  seems  to  give  a  different  story  respecting  the  Achaeans  in  Pelepon- 
n^us :  he  says  that  they  were  the  original  population  of  the  peninsula,  that 
they  came  in  from  I^thia  with  Felops,  and  inhabited  Laconia,  which  was 
from  them  called  Argos  Achaicum,  and  that  on  the  conquest  of  the  Dorians, 
Ibey  moved  into  Achaia  properly  so  called,  expelling  the  lonians  therefrom 
(Strabo,  viiL  p.  36ft j.    This  narrative  is,  I  presume,  borrowed  from  Ephor«s 
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genealogy  in  respect  to  these  eponymoas  persons.  In  the  drama 
called  Ion,  he  describes  Ion  as  son  of  Kreiisa  by  Apollo,  but 
adopted  by  Xuthus :  according  to  him,  the  real  sons  of  Xu&us 
and  Exeiisa  are  Doras  and  AchaBus,^  —  eponyms  of  the  Dorians ' 
and  Achseans  in  the  interior  of  Feloponn^sas.  And  it  is  a  still 
more  capital  point  of  difference,  that  he  omits  HeU^n  altogether 
—  making  Xuthus  an  Achaean  by  race,  the  son  of  jSIoIus,  who 
Is  the  son  of  Zeus.^  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  the 
fragments  of  two  other  dramas  of  Euripid^  the  Melanippd  and 
the  .^Bolus,  we  find  Hell6n  mentioned  both  as  father  of  JEolus 
and  son  of  Zeus.3  To  .the  general  public  even  of  the  most 
mstructed  city  of  Greece,  fluctuations  and  discrepancies  in  these 
mythical  genclalogies  seem  to  hare  been  neither  surprising  nor 
affensire. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  JEOUDS,  OB  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OP  ^OLUS. 

Ip  two  of  the  sons  of  Hellln,  Dorus  and  Xuthus,  present  to  us 
families  comparatively  unnoticed  in  mythical  narrative,  the  third 
son,  JEk)lus,  richly  makes  up  for  the  deficiency.  From  him  we 
pass  to  his  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  amidst  a  great  abun- 
dance of  heroic  and  poetical  incident. 

In  dealing  however  with  these  extensive  mythical  fiunilies,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  legendary  world  of  Greece,  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us,  appears  invested  with 
a  degree  of  symmetry  and  coherence  which  did  not  originally 
belong  to  it     For  the  old  ballads  and  stories  which  were  sung  or 

*  Earip.  Ion,  1590.  '  Eurip.  Ion,  64. 

'  See  the  Fragments  of  these  two  plays  in  Matthiae's  edition ;  compare 
Welcker,  Griechisch.  Tragod.  v.  ii.  p.  842.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  Fng- 
ments  of  .the  Latin  MelanippS  of  Enniofl  (see  Frtigm.  2,  ed.  BoUie),  Qell^ 
wag  introduced  as  one  of  the  characters  of  the  piece. 

5* 
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reoounted  at  tbo  multiplied  festivals  c^  Greece^  each  on  its  owo 
special  theme,  have  been  lost :  the  rdigious  barratiyesy  whidi  the 
Exeg6t^s  of  every  temple^iad  present  to  his  memory^  explana- 
tory of  the  peculiar  religious  oeremonies  and  local  custcmis  in  his 
own  town  or  Ddme,  have  passed  away :  all  these  primitiTe  ele- 
ments, originally  distinct  and  unconnected,  are  removed  out  of 
our  sight,  and  we  possess  only  an  aggregate  result,  formed  by 
many  confluent  streams  of  fable,  and  connected  together  by  the 
agency  of  subsequent  poets  and  logographers.  Even  the  earliest 
agents  in  this  work  of  connecting  and  systematizing-^  the  Hesio- 
dic  poets  —  have  been  hardly  at  all  preserved.  Our  information 
respecting  Gredan  mythology  is  derived  chiefly  horn  the  prose 
logographers  who  followed  them,  and  in  whose  works,  since  a 
continuous  narrative  was  above  all  things  essential  to  them,  the 
fabulous  personages  are  woven  into  still  more  comprehensive 
pedigrees,  and  the  original  isolation  of  the  legends  still  better 
disguised.  Hekatasus,  Pherekydes,  Hellanikus,  and  Akusilaus 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  idea  of  Hellas  as  one  great  whole,  com- 
posed of  fraternal  sections,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of 
every  Greek ;  and  when  the  fancy  of  one  or  a  few  great  families, 
branching  out  widely  from  one  common  stem,  was  more  popular 
and  acceptable  than  that  of  a  distinct  indigenous  origin  in  each  of 
the  separate  districts.  These  logographers,  indeed,  have  them- 
selves been  lost ;  but  ApoUodorus  and  the  various  scholiasts,  our 
great  immediate  sources  of  information  respecting  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, chiefly  borrowed  from  them :  so  that  the  legendary  world  of 
Greece  is  in  fact  known  to  us  through  them,  combined  with  the 
dramatic  and  Alexandrine  poets,  their  Latin  imitators,  and  the 
still  later  class  of  scholiasts  —  except  indeed  such  occasional 
glimpses  as  we  obtain  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
remaining  Hesiodic  fragments,  which  exhibit  but  too  frequently  a 
hopeless  diversity  when  confronted  with  the  narratives  of  the 
logographers. 

Though  JSolus  (as  has  been  already  stated)  is  himself  called 
the  son  of  Hell6n  along  with  Dorus  and  Xuthus,  yet  the  legends 
concerning  the  Solids,  far  from  being  dependent  upon  this 
genealogy,  are  not  sdl  even  coherent  with  it :  moreover  the  name 
of  .^lus  in  the  legend  is  older  than  that  of  Hell6n,  inasmuch  as 
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it  occurs  both  in  thQ  Bi^  and  Odjssej.i  Odjsseas  sees  m  tlie 
und^r-world  the  beautiful  Tyroy  daughter  of  Sahnoneus,  and  wife 
of  Krethais,  son  of  iBolus. 

..^Solus  is  represented  as  having  reigned  in  Thessalj:  his  sevea 
sons  were  Kr^theus,  Sisjphus,  Athamas,  Salmoneos,  Deion, 
Magnes  and  Perilrls:  Ids  five  daughters,  Ganao^,  Akyone^ 
Peisidik^,  Caljc^  and  PerimgdS.  The  fahles  of  this  race  seem 
to  be  distinguished  bj  a  constant  introduction  of  the  god  Poeei* 
don,  as  well  as  bj  an  unusual  prevalence  of  haughtj  and  pre- 
sumptuous attributes  among  the  JE^lid  h'Qroes,  leading  them  to 
affi-ont  the  gods  by  pretences  of  equality,  and  sometimes  even  by 
defiance.  The  worship  of  Poseidon  must  probably  have  been 
difiiised  and  preeminent  among  a  people  with  whom  these  lif^ends 
originated. 

SECneN  L-SONS  OP  ^OLUS. 

Salmoneus  is  not  described  in  the  Odyssey  as  son  of  jEoIos^ 
but  he  is  so  denominated  both  in,  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue,  and  by 
the  subsequent  logographers.  His  daughter  Tyro  became  ena> 
xnoured  of  the  river  £nipeus,  the  nK>st  beautiful  of  all  streams 
that  traverse  the  earth :  she  frequented  the  banks  assiduously, 
and  there  the  god  Poseidon  found  means  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  her,  assuming  the  character  of  the  river  god  himse]£  The 
fruit  ci  this  alliance  were  the  twin  brothers,  Pelias  and  NSleus: 
Tyro  afterwards  was  given  in  marriage  to  her  unde  Kretheus, 
another  son  of  iBolus,  by  whom  ^he  had  JEaon^  Pher^  and  Amy- 
thaon — all  names  of  celebrity  in  the  heroic  legends.^  The 
adventures  of  Tyro  formed  the  subject  of  an  affecting  drama  of 
Sophokles,  now  lost.  Her  father  had  married  a  second  wife^ 
named  SidSro,  whose  cruel  counsels  induced  him  to  punish  and 
torture  his  daughter  on  account  of  her  intercourse  with  Poseidon. 
She  was  shorn  of  her  magnificent  hair,  beaten  and  ill-used  in 

>  Iliad,  vi.  154.    2iav^  AloXiSfj^y  etc  *^ 

Again  Odyss.  xi  234.  — 

'Ev^  ^TOi  rrpuTTfV  Tvpii  Idov  eijiraripeiav, 

"H  (^ctTO  IdXfiQvvoc  ifi^ffiovoc  ixyovoc  elvai^  ^ 

*^  dh  Kp^i^of  ywif  ififievat.  AloAidao.  "* 

•  Qomer,  OdyBS.  xi.  234-267 ;  xv.  226. 
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Tarioiis  ways,  and  confined  in  a  loa&some  dungeon.  Unable  to 
take  care  o£  her  two  children,  she  had  been  compelled  to  expose 
them  immediately  on  their  birth  in  a  little  boat  on  the  river 
Enipeus;  they  were  preserved  by  the  kindness  of  a  herdsnuuiy 
and  when  grown  up  to  manhood,  rescued  their  mother,  and 
revenged  her  wrongs  by  putting  to  death  the  iron-hearted  Sid^ro.^ 
This  pathetic  tale  respecting  the  long  imprisonment  of  Tyro  is 
Bubstituted  by  Sophokl^s  in  place  of  the  Homeric  legend,  which 
represented  her  to  have  become  the  wife  of  Kr^theus  and  mother 
of  a  numerous  offspring.^ 

Her  father,  the  unjust  Sijmoneus,  exhibited  in  his  conduct  the 
most  insolent  impiety  towards  the  gods.  He  assumed  the  name 
and  title  even  of  Zeus,  and  caused  to  be  offered  to  himself  the 
sacrifices  destined  for  that  god :  he  also  imitated  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  by  driving  about  with  brazen  caldrons  attached  to  his 
chariot  and  casting  lighted  torches  towards  heaven.  Such  wicked- 
ness finally  drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Zeus,  who  smote  him 
with  a  thunderbolt,  and  effaced  from  the  earth  the  city  which  he 
had  founded,  with  all  its  inhabitants.^ 

Pelias  and  N^leus,  "both  stout  vassals  of  the  great  Zeoa," 
became  engaged  in  dissension  respecting  the  kingdom  of  lolkoa  in 

'  Dioddnis,  iv.  68.  Sophoklds,  Fragm.  1.  Tvpu>.  Do^cif  ^idr^po  koI  ^• 
povffa  TohfOfM.  The  genius  of  Sophokl^  is  occasionally  sedaced  bj  this 
play  upon  the  etymology  of  a  name,  even  in  the  most  impressive  scenes  of 
his  tragedies.  See  Ajax,  425.  Compare  Hellanik,  Fragm.  p.  9,  ed.  Preller 
There  was  a  first  and  second  edition  of  the  Tyr6  —  t^c  devrepac  Tvpovg. 
SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  276.  See  the  few  fragments  of  the  lost  drauMi  in 
Dindorf  s  Collection,  p.  53.  The  plot  was  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the 
AntiopS  of  Euripid^. 

•  A  third  story,  different  hoih  from  Homer  and  from  Sophokl^s,  respectiiig 
Tyrd,  is  found  in  Hyginus  (Fah.  Ix.) :  it  is  of  a  tragical  cast,  and  borrowedr 
like  so  many  other  tales  in  l^t  collection,  from  one  of  the  lost  Greek  dramas. 

*.  Apollod.i.  9, 7.  ZaXfiQvevc  r*  idt/cof  koX  inepf&vfiog  Uepiffptis*  Hesiod, 
Fragm.  Catal.  8.  Jdarktscheffel. 

"Where  the  city  of  Salm^neus  was  situated,  the  ancient  investigators  weva 
not  agreed ;  whether  in  the  Pidatid,  or  in  Elis,  or  in  Thessaly  Csee  Straho, 
Tiii.  p.  356 j,  Euripides  in  his  .^k>lus  placed  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius  (Eurip.  Fragm.  .^k>l.  I ).  A  village  and  fountain  in  the  Pisatid 
bore  the  name  of  Salmon^ ;  but  the  mention  of  the  river  Enipens  seems  to 
mazk  Thessaly  as  the  original  seat  of  the  legend.  But  the  nalveti  of  the  taU 
pnserred  by  ApoUod^rns  (Virgil  in  the  ^neid^  vl  586,  has  retouched  >t) 
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Thessalj.  Felias  got  possession  of  it»  and  dwelt  there  in  plenty 
and  prosperity ;  but  he  had  offended  the  goddess  H^  by  killing 
Siddro  upon  her  altar,  and  the  effects  of  her  wrath  wcjre  manifest- 
ed in  his  relati(Mis  with  his  nephew  Jason.^ 

N^eus  quitted  Thessaly,  went  into  Peloponn^us,  and  there 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Fylos.  He  purchased  by  ^mwr^iffl^ 
marriage  presents,  the  privilege  of  wedding  the  beautiiful  Chloiisi 
daughter  of  Amphion,  king  ai  OrduMuenos,  t^  whom  he  had 
twelve  sons  and  but  one  daughter^ — the  fair  and  captiyating 
F^ro,  whom  suitors  from  all  the  neighborhood  courted  in  mar- 
riage. But  N^eus,  <<the  haughtiest  of  living  men,"3  refused  to 
entertain  the  pretensions  of  any  of  them :  he  would  grant  his 
daughter  only  to  that  man  who  should  bring  to  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiklos,  from  Fhylak6  in  Thessaly.  These  precious  animals 
were  carefuDy  guarded,  as  well  by  herdsmen  as  by  a  dog  whom 
neither  man  nor  animal  could  approach.  Nevertheless,  Bias,  the 
son  of  Amythaon,  nephew  of  N^eus,  being  desperately  enamored 
of  Fero,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  Melampns  to  undertake  for 
his  sake  the  perilous  adventure,  in  i^te  of  the  pn^hetic  knowl- 
edge of  the  latter,  which  forewarned  him  that  though  he  would 
uldinately'succeed,  the  prize  must  be  purchased  by  severe  cap- 
tivity and  suffering.  Melampus,  in  attempting  to  steal  the  oxen, 
was  seized  and  put  in  prison;  from  whence  nothing  but  his 
pro|>hetic  powers  rescued  him*  Bdng  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guid of  wormsf  he  heard  these  animals  communicating  to  eatck 
other,-  in  the  roof  over  his  head,  that  the  beams  were  nearly  eaten 
through  and  about  to  fall  in.  He  communicated  this  intelligence 
to  his  guards,  and  demanded  to  be  conveyed  to  another  place  of 
confinement,  announcing  that  the  roof  would  presently  fall  in  and 
bury  them.    The  prediction  was  fulfilled,  and  Fhylakos,  &ther  0f 

marks  its  ancient  date :  th^  final  drcuButance  of  that  tale  was,  that  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants  were  amoihilated. 

Ephoros  makes  Safandneos  king  of  the  X^teians  and  of  the  Pisatn  (Fngut 
15,  ed.  Didot). 

The  lost  drama  of  Sophoklte,  called  laXfujvei^Ct  was  a  &p&fta  oarvptKw 
See  Dindorf  8  Fragm.  4SS. 

^  Horn.  Od.  xi.  280.    ApoUod.  i.  9,  9.    Kparipo  ^epairivrt  A^,  ela 

■  Dioddr.  \Y.  6«. 

-^  N«^a  refuya^fioVf  dyavoTarav  ^oovrtnf  (Exgm»  Odjss.  xv.  288). 
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Iphiklos,  fiill  of  wonder  at  this  Bpeoimeii  of  prophetic  power, 
immediately  caused  him  to  be  released.  He  further  eonsnlted 
him  respecting  the  condition  of  his  son  Iphikloe,  who  was  child- 
less ;  and  promised  him  the  poflsesuMi  of  the  oxen  on  ooodition 
of  his  suggesting  the  means  wherebj  oibpring  might  be  ensared. 
A  vulture  having  oommnnicat^  to  Melampns  the  reqoiaite 
information,  Podark^  the  son  of  Iphiklos,  waa  bom  shortly 
afterwards.  I^  this  manner  Melampns  obtained  possessiQii  of  the 
<Kcen,  and  conveyed  them  to  Pylos,  obtaining  for  his  brother  Bias 
the  hand  of  F6rd.i  How  this  great  legendary  character,  by  mi- 
raculously healing  the  deranged  daughters  of  Proetos,  procured 
both  for  himself  and  for  Bias  dominion  in  Argos,  has  been  re- 
counted in  a  preceding  chapter. 

Of  the  twelve  sons  of  Neleus,  one  at  least,  Periklymenoe, — be- 
sides the  ever-memorable  Nestor, — was  distingnished  for  his  ex 
ploits  as  wdl  as  for  his  miraeoloos  gifts.  Poaeiddn,  the  divine  fiither 
of  the  race,  had  bestowed  nppn  him  the  privilege  of  changing  his 
form  at  pleasure  into  that  of  any  bird,  beast,  reptile,  or  insect.^  He 
had  occasion  for  all  these  resources,  and  he  employed  them  for  a 
time  with  success  in  defending  his  £unily  against  the  terrible  indig- 
nation of  H^rakl^  who,  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  N^leus  to  per- 
form for  him  the  ceremony  o£  pmKfieation  after  his  murder  of  Iphi- 
tus,  attacked  the  N^eids  at  Pylos.  Periklymenos  by  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  prolonged  the  resistance,  but  the  hour  of  his  fote 
was  at  length  brought  upon  him  by  tiie  intervention  of  Athlui^ 
who  pointed  him  out  to  H^raklds  while  he  was  perched  as  a  bee 
upon  the  hero's  ehariot.  He  was  killed,  and  H§raklds  became 
completely  victorious,  overpowering  Poseidon,  H6r^  Ar^,  and 
Had^,  and  even  wounding  the  three  latter,  who  assisted  in  the 

1  Horn.  Od.  xi.  278 ;  xy.  334.  ApoUod.  I  9,  12.  The  basis  of  thl»  cari- 
ous romance  is  in  the  Odjssey,  amplified  by  sabseqaent  poets.  There  are 
points  however  in  the  old  Homeric  legend,  as  it  is  briefly  sketched  in  the 
fifteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  wMch  seem  to  have  been  sabseqnently  left 
ont  or  varied.  Ndleos  seizes  the  property  of  Melampns  dirring  his  absence ; 
the  latter,  letnming  with  the  oxen  from  Fhyhikd,  revenges  himself  npon 
Nolens  for  the  injnry.    Odyss.  xv.  233. 

'  Heriod,  Catalog,  ap  Schol.  ApoUdn.  Bhod.  i.  156 ;  Ovid,  Metam.  xii.  p. 
S56;  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  xl  p.  284.  Foseiddn  carefolly  protects  Antilochna 
son  of  ISTettdr,  in  tfao  SiAd,  xiiL  554-563. 
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defenod.  Eleven  of  the  gons  dP  NMens  perislied  by  his  ban^ 
vrhile  Nestor,  then  a  youth,  was  preserred  only  by  his  accidental 
absence  at  Ger€na,  away  fh>m  his  fiither^s  residenqe.i  • 

'  The  proud  house  of  the  N^^ds  was  now  reduced  to  Nestor; 
font  l^estor  singly  sufficed  to  sustain  its  eminence.  He  appeara 
not  only  as  tiie  defender  and  avenger  of  Pylos  against  the  inso- 
lence and  itipadty  of  his  Epeian  neighbors  in  ^is,  but  also  as 
aiding  the  LapithsB  in  their  terrible  combat  against  the  CentanrSy 
and  ail  companion  of  Thdseus,  FdritbSus,  and  the  other  great 
legendary  heroes  who  preceded  the  Trojan  war.  In  extreme  old 
j^e  his  once  marvellous  power  of  handling  hk  weapons  has  in- 
deed passed  away,  but  his  activity  remains  miimpaired,  and  his 
sagacity  as  well  as  his  influence  in  counsel  is  greater  than  ever. 
He  not  only  assembles  the  various  Gredan  ehiefe  fi>r  the  arma- 
ment against  Troy,  perambulating  the  districts  df  Hellas  along 
with  Odysseus,  but  takes  a  vigorous  part  in  the  siege  itsdf,  and 
is  of  preeminent  service  to  Agamemnon.  And  after  the  condu- 
sion  of  the  siege,  he  is  one  of  th^  few  Greciaa  princes  who  re- 
turns to  his  ori^al  dominions,  and  is  founds  in  a  strenuoos  and 
honored  old  age,  in  the  midst  of  his  children  and  sul^ects, — Bit*> 
ting  with  the  sceptre  of  authority  on  the  stcme  henf^  before  his 
house  at  Fylos,-^  (Bering  sacrifice  to  Posddon,  as  his  £uh^ 
iCjirgleus  had  done  before  him,*—  and  mourning  oi^y  ov^  the  death 

^  Hesiod,  Catalog,  i^.  SchoL  Yen.  ad  Siad.  IL  336 ;  and  Stepli.  Bys.  ▼. 
Tepfivia ;  Homer,  IL  v.  399 ;  xt  693 ;  ApoUoddr.  iL  7,  3 ;  Heaiod,  Sent  Here. 
860 ;  Pindar,  OL  ix.  32. 

AccordiDg  to  tho  Homeric  legend,  Nolens  himself  was  not  killed  by  H6- 
raklds :  subsequent  poets  or  logograpbers,  whom  ApoUoddrus  follows,  seem 
to  have  thongbt  it  an  injustice,  that  the  offence  given  by  K^Ieos  himself 
should  have  been  avenged  upon  his  sons  and  not  npoii  himself;  they  there- 
fore altered  the  legend  upon  this  point»  and  rejected  the  passage  in  die  Hiad 
as  spurious  (see  Schol.  Yen.  ad  lUad.  zi.  682). 

The  refusal  of  purification  by  Neleus  to  HSrakl^s  is  a  genuine  legendary 
cause :  the  commentators,  who  were  disposed  to  spread  a  coating  of  history 
over  these  transactions,  introduced  another  cause, — NSleus,  as  kingof  Fylos, 
had  aided  the  Orchomenians  in  their  war  against  HSraklSs  and  the  Th(§ban8 
(see  Sch.  Ven.  ad  Hiad.  xi.  689). 

The  neighborhood  of  Pylos  was  distinguished  for  its  ancient  worship  both 
of  Poseiddn  and  of  HadSs :  there  were  abundant  local  legends  respecting 
them  (see  Strabo,  viii.  pp.  344, 345). 
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of  bis  favorite  son  Antilodius,  who  had  fallen,  along  with  bo  many 
brave  companions  in  arms,  in  the  Trojan  war.i 

After  Nestor  the  line  of  the  Neleids  numbers  undistinguished 
names, — Borus,  Penthilus,  and  Andropompus, — three  snoces* 
sive  generations  down  to  Melanthus,  who  on  the  invasion  of  Pelo- 
ponn^us  by  the  Herakleids,  quitted  Pylos  and  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  became  king,  in  a  manner  which  I  shall  hereafter  re- 
count His  son  Kodrus  was  the  last  Athenian  king ;  and  Neleus^ 
one  of  the  sons  of  Kodrus,  is  mentioned  as  the  principal  condae- 
tor  of  what  is  called  the  Ionic  emigration  fix»n  Athens  to  Asia 
Minor.3  It  is  certain  that  during  the  historical  age,  not  merely 
the  princelj  fiunily  of  the  Kodrids  in  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and  other 
Ionic  cities,  but  some  of  the  greatest  families  even  in  Athena 
itself,  traced  their  heroic  lineage  through  the  Ndleids  up  to  Po- 
seidon: and  the  legends  respecting  Nestor  and  Periklymenos 
would  find  especial  favor  amidst  Greeks  witfai  such  feelings  and 
belie£  The  Kodrids  at.  Ephesus,  and  probably  some  othe^  Ionic 
towns,  long  retained  the  title  and  honorary  precedence  of  kings, 
even  after  they  had  lost  the  substantial  power  belonging  to  the 
office.  They  stood  in  Ihe^ame  relation,  embodying  both  religious 
worship  and  supposed  ancestry,  to  the  N^eids  and  Poseidon,  as 
the  chie&  of  the  jSjoHc  colonies  to  Agamemnon  and  Orest^. 
The  Athenian  despot  Peisistratus  was  named  after  the  son  o£ 
Nestor  in  the  Odyssey ;  and  we  may  safely  presume  that  the 
heroic  worship  of  the  N^leids  was  as  carefully  cherished  at  the 
Ionic  Miletus  as  at  the  Italian  Metapontum.3 

Having  pursued  the  line  of  Salmoneus  and  Neleus  to  the  end 
of  its  lengendary  career,  we  may  now  turn  back  to  that  of  another 
son  of  j^olus,  Kretheus, — a  line  hardly  less  celebrated  in  respect 
of  the  heroic  names  which  it  presents.  Alk^tis,  the  most  beau-» 
tiful  of  the  daughteris  of  Pelias,^  was  promised  by  her  father  ix& 

'About  Nestor,  Hiad,  i.  260-275 ;  ii.  370;  xi.  670-770;  Odyss.iii.  ff,  HO, 
409. 

•  Hellanik.  !Fragm.  10,  ed.  Didot;  Pausan.  vii.  2,  3;  Herodot  v.  65  ; 
Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633.  Hellanikus,  in  giving  the  genealogy  from  NjSleus  to 
Melanthas,  traces  it  thfongh  Periklymenos  and  not  through  Nestor:  the 
words  of  Herodotus  imply  that  he  must  have  included  Nestor. 

'  Herodot  v.  67 ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  264 ;  Mimnermus,  Pragm.  9,  Schneidewin^ 

«  mad,  11715. 
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» 
marriage  to  the  man  that  cohld  bring  him  a  lion  and  a  boar  tamed 
to  the  yoke  and  drawing  together.  Adm^tus,  son  of  Pheres,  the 
oponjmus  of  Pherse  in  Thessaly^  and  thus  grandson  of  Kretheus, 
was  enabled  by  the  aid  of  Apollo  to  fulfil  this  condition,  and  to 
win  her ;  ^  for  Apollo  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  his  service 
as  a  slave  (condemned  to  this  penalty  by  Zeus  for  having  put  to 
death  the  Cydopes),  in  which  capacity  he  tended  the  herds  and 
horses  with  such  success,  as  to  equip  Eumelus  (the  son  of  Adme- 
tus)  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  finest  horses  in  the  Gredan 
army.  Though  menial  duties  were  imposed  upon  him,  even  to 
the  drudgery  of  grinding  in  the  mill,  ^  he  yet  carried  away  with 
bim  a  grateM  and  friendly  sentiment  towards  his  mortal  master, 
whom  he  interfered  to  rescue  firom.  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  Ar- 
temis, when  she  wa&  indignant  at  the  <miission  of  her  name  in  his 
wedding  sacrifices.  Admetus  was  about  to  perish  by  a  premature 
death,  when  Apollo,  by  earnest  solidtaticm  to  the  Fates,  obtained 
fixr  him  the  privilege  that  his  life  should  be  prolonged,  if  he  could 
find  any  person  to  die  a  voluntary  death  in  his  place.  His  father 
and  his  mother  both  refused  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  him,  but 
the  devoted  attachment  of  his  wife  Alkestis  disposed  her  to  em- 
brace with  cheerfulness  the  c(mdition  of  dying  to  preserve  her 

1  Apolloddr.  i.  9,  15 ;  Eastath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  711. 

•  Enripid.  Alkfist.  init  Welcker  j  Griechisch.  Tragoed.  {p.  844)  on  the 
lost  play  of  SophoMds  called  Admetus  or  Alk^tis;  Horn.  Iliad,  il.  766; 
HygiiLEab.  50-51  (Sophokl^,  Er.  Inc.  7dO ;  Bind.  ap.  Plutarch.  DefccL 
Orac.  p.  417).  This  tal&of  the  temporary  servitude  of  particular  gods,  by 
order  of  Zeus  as  a  punishment  for  misbehavior,  recurs  not  unfrequently 
among  the  incidents  of  the  mythical  world.  The  poet  Panyasis  (ap.  Clem. 
Alexand.  Adm.  ad  Gent  p.  23)  — 

TX^  fihv  Arjfi^TijPi  tXII  de  ic^vrdf  'AfK^iyvietCy 
TA7  6h  IloffeiSauv,  rKfi  S*  &pyvp6TO§oc  ^Airo^Xdv 
*A.vdpl  ncLpiL  i^r^  'diirevaei^ev  etc  iviaVTOv ' 
TX^  6h  Kol  6ppi/M&ufwc  'A.piic  irird  warpbg  avayKJiu 
The  old  legend  followed  out  the  fundamental  idea  with  remarkable  consis- 
tency :  La6med6n,  a«  the  temporary  master  of  Poseiddn  and  Apollo,  threat^ 
ens  to  bind  them  hand  and  foot,  to  sell  them  in  the  distant  islands,  and  to 
cut  off  the  ears  of  both,  when  they  come  to  ask  for  their  stipulated  wages 
(Iliad,  xxi.  455).  It  was  a  new  turn  given  to  the  story  by  the  Alexandrine 
poets,  when  they  introduced  the  motive  of  love,  and  made  the  servitude  vol- 
imtary  on  the  part  of  Apallo  (Kallimachus,  Hymn.  Apoll.  49 ;  Tibullus,  Eleg. 
Ii.  8, 11-30). 

VOL.  I.  80c. 
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husband.  She  had  already  perished,  when  HdraUds,  the  ancieot 
guest  and  friend  of  Adm^tos,  arrived  during  the  first  hour  of 
lamentation ;  his  strength  and  daring  enabled  him  to  reaoae  the 
deceased  Alk^tis  even  from  the  grasp  of  Thanatos  (Death),  and 
to  restore  her  alive  to  her  disconsolate  husband.^ 

The  son  of  Pelias,  Akastos,  had  reoetved  and  sheltered  P^leos 
when  obliged  to  fly  his  country  in  consequence  of  ihe  iavidmitazy 
murder  of  Eurytion.  ErMidis,  the  wile  of  Akastus,  beooming 
enamored  of  F^leus,  made  to  him  advances  which  he  repu- 
diated. Exasperated  at  his  refusal,  and  determined  to  procure  his 
destruction,  she  persuaded  her  husband  that  P^leus  had  attemptr 
ed  her  chastity :  upon  which  Akastns  conducted  FSleus  oat  upon 
a  hunting  excursion  among  the  woody  regkms  of  Mount  P^on, 
contrived  to  steal  from  him  the  swo^  fabricated  and  given  by 
H^phs^stos,  and  then  left  him,  alone  and  unarmed^  to  perish 
by  the  hands  of  the  Centaurs  or  by  the  wild  beasts.  By  the 
friendly  aid  of  the  Centaur  Cheiron,  however,  P^aa  was  pre- 
served, and  his  sword  restored  to  him :  returning  to  the  ciliy^  he 
avenged  himself  by  putting  to  death  both  Akastus  and  his  perfid- 
ious wife.3 

But  amongst  all  the  legends  with  which  the  name  of  Pelias 
is  connected,  by  far  the  most  memorable  is  that  of  Jason  and  the 
Argonautic  expeditioiu  Jason  was  son  of  ^Slson,  grandson  of 
Kr^theus,  and  thus  great-grandson  of  ddSolus.  PeHas,  having 
consulted  the  oracle  respecting  the  security  of  his  dominion  at 
I61kos,  had  received  in  answer  a  warning  to  beware  of  the  man 
who  should  appear  before  him  with  only  one  sandal.  He  was 
celebrating  a  festival  in  honor  of  Poseidon,  when  it  bo  happened 
that  Jason  appeared  before  lum  with  one. of  his  feet  unsandaled : 
he  had  lost  one  sandal  in  wading  through  the  swollen  current  of 
the  river  Anauros.    Pelias  immediately  understood  that  this  was 

>  Enrip.  Alkastis,  Arg. ;  ApoUod.  L  9, 15.  To  hriftg  this  beantifid  legend 
more  into  the  color  of  history,  anew ▼ersion  of  it  was  subsequently  framed : 
HSrakl^  was  eminently  skilled  in  medicine,  and  saved  the  life  of  Alk^tis 
when  she  was  about  to  perish  from  a  desperate  malady  (Plutacch.  Amator. 
c.  17.  vol.  ir.  p.  53,  Wytt). 

*  The  legend  of  Akastns  and  Pdleos  was  given  in  great  detail  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Hesiod  (Catalog.  Fragm.  20-31,  Marktscheff.) ;  Scfaol.  Pindar. 
Hem.  iv.  95 :  Schol.  ApoU.  Hhod.  i.  224 ;  Apollod.  iu.  13,  2. 
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the  enem  J  against  whom  tl»  oracle  had  forewarned  him.  As  a 
means  of  averting  the  danger,  he  imposed  upon  Jason  the  des* 
perate  task  of  bringing  back  to  lolkos  the  Golden  Fleece, — the 
fleece  of  that  ram  which  had  carried  Phi^xos  from  Achaia  to 
Kolchis,  and  which  Phryxos  had  dedicated  in  the  latter  country 
as  an  offering  to  the  god  Ar6s.  The  result  of  this  injunction  was 
tlie  memorable  expedition— of  the  ship  Argo  and  hir  crew  call* 
ed  the  Argonauts,  composed  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  youths 
of  Greece  —  which  cannot  be  oonyenienlij  induded  among  the 
legends  of  the  j¥k)Hds,  and  is  reserred  for  a  separate  chapter. 

The  voyage  of  the  Argo  was  long  protracted,  and  PeKas,  per- 
suaded that  neither  the  ship  nor  her  crew  would  ever  return,  put 
to  death  both  the  father  and  mother  of  Jason,  together  with  their 
infant  son.  ^son,  the  father,  being  permitted  to  choose  the  manntt 
of  his  own  death,  drank  bull's  blood  while  performing  a  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.  At  length,  however,  Jason  did  return,  brin^g  with 
him  not  only  the  golden  fleece,  but  also  Medea,  daughter  of 
.^etes,  king  of  Kolchis,  as  his  wife,  —  a  woman  distinguished  for 
magical  skill  and  cunning,  by  whose  assistance  alone  the  Argo- 
nauts had  succeeded  in  their  project  Though  determined  to 
avenge  himself  upon  Pelias,  Jason  knew  hfe  could  only  succeed 
by  stratagem:  he  remained  with  his  companions  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  lolkos,  while  Medea,  feigning  herself  a  fugitive  from 
his  ill-usage,  entered  the  town  alone,  and  procured  access  to  the 
daughters  of  Pelias.  By  exhibitions  of  her  magical  powers  she 
soon  obtained  unqualified  ascendency  over  their  minds.  For  ex- 
ample, she  selected  from  the  flocks  of  Pelias  a  ram  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  old  age,  cut  him  up  and  boiled  him  in  a  caldron  with  herbs, 
and  brought  him  out  in  the  shape  of  a  young  and  vigorous  lamb:  i 
the  daughters  of  Pelias  were  made  to  believe  that  their  old  father 
could  in  like  manner  be  restored  to  youth.  In  this  persuasion 
they  cut  him  up  with  their  own  hands  and  cast  his  limbs  into  the 

^  This  incident  was  cbntained  in  one  of  the  earliest  dramas  of  Euripides, 
the  YleXutdeCi  now  lost  Moses  of  Chor^nd  (Progymnasm.  ap.  Maii  ad  Euseb. 
p.  43),  who  gives  an  extraetfirom  the  argoment,  says  that  the  poet"  eztxemoc 
fiientiendi  fines  attingit." 

The  *Fi^6rroftoi  of  Sophokl^s  seems  also  to  have  turned  npon  the  sam« 
catastrophe  (see  Fragm.  479,  Dindorf.). 
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caldnHif  tnisting  thai  M^dea  would  produce  upon  him  the  same 
magical  effect.  M^ea  pretended  that  an  invocation  to  the  moon 
was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony :  she  went  up  to  the  top 
of  the  house  as  if  to  pronounce  it^  and  there  lighting  the  fire- 
signal  concerted  with  the  Argonauts,  Jason  and  his  companions 
hurst  in  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  town.  Satisfied  with 
having  thus  revenged  himself^  Jason  yielded  the  prin<npality 
of  lolkos  to  Akastus,  son  of  Pelias^  and  retired  with  M^ea  to 
Corinth.  Thus  did  the  goddess  H^r§  gratify  her  ancient  wrath 
against  Pelias :  she  had  constantly  watched  over  Jason,  and  had 
carried  the  ^  all-notorious  "  Argo  through  its  innumerable  perils, 
in  order  that  Jason  might  bring  home  Medea  to  accomplish  the 
ruin  of  his  unde.^    The  misguided  daughter^  of  Pelias  departed 

>  The  kindness  of  B.M  towards  Jasdn  seems  to  be  older  in  the  legend 
than  her  displeasure  against  Pelias ;  at  least  it  is  specially  noticed  in  the 
Odjssej,  as  the  great  caose  of  the  escape  of  the  ship  Argd  :  'AX^'  "Hpif  n-a- 
p&itefiyl>evy  knel  ^tXog  tfev  *Ii7(7Ci)v  (xii.  70).  In  the  Hesiodic  Theogonj  Pelias 
stands  to  Jas6n  in  the  same  relation  as  Enrysthens  to  H6rakl6s, — a  seyero 
taskmaster  as  well  as  a  wicked  and  insolent  man, —  ifipiaiii^  Uekiric  mX 
Araai^aXoct  dppifioepyoc  (Theog.  995).  Apoll6miis  Bhodina  keeps  the  wrath 
of  Hdrd  against  Pelias  in  the  foreground,  i.  14;  uL  1134;  ir.  242;  see  also 
Hygin,  f.  13. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  stories  given  of  the  proximate  <nrcnm- 
stances  connected  with  the  death  of  Pelias :  Enrip.  MM.  491 ;  ApoUodor.  i 
9,  27;  Dioddr.  iv,  50-52 ;  Ovid,  Metam.  vii.  162, 203,  297, 347 ;  Fansan.  yiii 
11,2;  Schol.  ad  Lyooph.  175. 

In  the  legend  of  Akastus  and  Pdleus  as  reconnted  above,  Akastas  was 
made  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  Pdleus.  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  reconcile 
these  contradictions. 

Pansanias  mentions  that  he  coold  not  find  in  any  of  the  poets,  so  far  as 
he  had  read,  the  names  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  and  that  the  painter  Idjkdn 
had  given  to  them  names  {hvofiara  ^  ahraX^  noiifriic  ft^  i^ero  oMelc,  daa 
y  hrcXe^a/u^a  ^fulc,  etc,  Pausan.  viii.  11,1).  Tet  their  names  are  given  in 
the  authors  whom  Dioddms  copied ;  and  Alk^stis,  at  any  rate,  was  most 
memorable.  Mik6n  gave  the  names  Asteropeia  and  Antino^,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  Diodorus.  Both  Dioddms  and  Hyginus  exonerate  Al 
kdstis  from  all  share  in  the  death  of  her  father  (Hygin.  f.  24). 

The  old  poem  called  the  N6(7ro£  (see  Argum.  ad  Enrip.  MM.,  and  Schol. 
Aristophan.  Eqnit  1321)  reconnted,  that  MMea  had  boiled  in  a  caldron  the 
old  JEsbUj  father  of  Jasdn,  with  herbs  and  incantations,  and  that  she  had 
brought  him  out  young  and  strong.  OviA  copies  ibis  (Metam.  vii.  162-203) 
It  is  singular  that  Fherdkyd^s  and  Simonidds  said  that  she  had  performed 
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as  voluntary  exiles  U  Arcadia :  Akastns  his  son  celebrated  splen- 
did funeral  games  in  honor  of  his  deceased  father.i 

Jasdn  and  M^dea  retired  from  lolkos  to  Corinth,  where  thej 
resided  ten  years:  their  children  were — Medeius,  whom  the 
Centaur  Cheiron  educated  in  the  regions  of  Mount  Pdlion,^ — 
and  Mermerus  and  Fheros,  bom  at  Corinth.  After  they  had 
resided  there  ten  years  in  prosperity,  Jason  set  his  affections  on 
GrlaukS,  daughter  of  Kreon^  king  of  Corinth ;  and  as  her  father 
was  willing  to  give  her  to  him  in  marriage,  he  determined  to 
repudiate  Medea,  who  received  orders  forthwith  to  leave  Corinth. 
Stung  with  this  insult  and  bent  upon  revenge,  MMea  prepared  a 
poisoned  robe,  and  sent  it  as  a  marriage  present  to  Glauk^ :  it 
was  unthinkingly  accepted  and  put  on,  and  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate bride  was  burnt  up  and  ccmsumed.  Kreon,  her  &ther, 
who  tried  to  tear  from  her  the  burning  garment,  shared  her  fiite 
and  perished.  The  exulting  MMea  escaped  by  means  of  a 
chariot  with  winged  serpents  furnished  to  her  by  her  grandfather 
Helios :  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  iBgSus  at 
Athens,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  MMus.  She  left  her 
young  children  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Arknean  Hdrd, 
relying  on  the  protection  of  the  altar  to  ensure  their  safety ;  but 
the  Corinthians  were  so  exasperated  against  her  for  the  murder 

this  process  upon  Jas6n  himself  (Schol.  Aristoph,  /.  c).  Diogenes  (ap.  Stobao. 
Florileg.  t  xxix.  92}  rationalizes  the  story,  and  converts  MMea  fix>m  an 
enchantress  into  an  improring  and  regenerating  preceptress.  The  death  of 
^son,  as  described  in  the  text,  is  given  from  Diodonis  and  ApoUoddms. 
MMea  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  goddess  in  ol^er  places  besides 
Corinth  (see  Athenagor.  Legat  pro  Christ  12;  Macrobios,  i.  12,  p.  247| 
Gronov.}. 

'  These  faneral  games  in  honor  of  Pelias  were  among  the  most  renowned 
of  the  mythical  incidents :  they  were  celebrated  in  a  special  poem  by  Stesicho- 
rus,  and  represanted  on  the  chest  of  Kypselos  at  Olympia.  E^stdr,  Meleager. 
Amphiaraos*  Jason,  FSleus,  Mopsos,  etc.  contended  in  them  (Pausan.  v.  17. 
4;  Stesichori  Fragm.  1.  p.  54,  ed.  Klew©  j  Ath^n.  iv.  172).  How  familiar 
the  details  of  them  were  to  the  mind  of  u  literary  Greek  is  indirectly  attested 
by  Rutarch,  Sympos.  v.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  762,  Wy tt. 

•Hesiod,  Theogon.  998. 

^  According  to  the  Schol.  ^d  Earip.  MM.  20,  Jason  marries  the  daughter 
of  HippotSs  the  son  of  Ereon,  who  is  the  son  of  Lyksethos.  XiyksetEos,  after 
the  departure  of  BeUerophon  from  Corinth,  reigned  twenty-seven  years;  then 
KreOn  reigned  thirty-five  years ;  then  came  Hippotes. 
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of  Eredaand  Glaiikd»  that  they  dragged  the  chQdren  awaj  &om 
the  altar  and  put  them  to  death.  The  miserable  Jasdn  periahed 
by  a  fragment  <^  hid  own  ship  Argd,  whioh  fell  upon  him  wlule 
he  was.  asleep  under  ityi  being  hauled  cm  shcMre^  aeeording  to  Utt 
habitual  practice  of  the  andents. 

The  first  establishment  at  Ephyri,  or  Cbrinth,  had  been  found- 
ed bj  Sisyphus,  another  of  the  sons  of  .ZBoluSy  brother  of  Sahnd- 

*  Apollodor.  i.  9,  27 ;  Diodor.  iv.  54.  The  Medea  of  Eurypides,  which  has 
fortanatelj  been  preserred  to  ns,  is  too  well  known  to  need  expi«ss  reference. 
J9e  makes  Midea  the  desttoyer  of  her  own  chOdren,  and  borrows  from  this 
drcnmstanee  the  most  pathetic  toaches  of  hia  exquisite  drama.  PamtaiBa- 
kos  accosedhimof  haying  been  bribed  bjthe  Coriathians  to  give  this  tamto 
the  legend ;  and  we  maj  regard  the  accusation  as  a  proof  that  the  older  and 
more  current  tale  imputed  the  murder  of  the  children  to  the  Corinthians 
(Schol.  Eorip.  Med.  275,  where  Didjmos  gives  the  story  out  of  the  old  poem 
of  Kreophylos).    See  also  ^lian,  Y.  H.  t.  21 ;  Paasaa.  ii.  3,  6. 

The  most  significant  iact  in  respect  to  the  fiiblo  is,  that  the  CorintlilBos 
celebrated  periodically  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  H^  Akraea  and  to  Herma- 
ms  and  Pheres,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sin  of  having  violated  the  sanctoaij 
of  the  altar.  The  legend  grew  out  of  this  religious  ceremony,  and  was  so 
arranged  as  to  explain  and  accotmt  for  it  (see  Eurip.  M6d.  1376,  with  the 
Schol.  Diodor.  iv.  55). 

Mermems  and  Pher^  were  the  nsmes  given  to  the  children  of  M<6dea  and 
Jasdn  in  the  old  Nanpaktian  Yenes;  in  which,  however,  the  leg^id  most 
have  been  recounted  quite  differently,  since  they  said  that  Jason  and  Medea 
had  gone  from  lolkos,  not  to  Corinth,  but  to  Corcyra;  and  that  Mermems 
had  perished  in  hunting  on  the  opposite  continent  of  Epirus..  Einiethdn 
again,  another  ancient  genealogical  poet,  called  the  children  of  Mddea  and 
Jason  Eriopis  and  M6dos  {Pausan.  ii.  3,  7).  Diodorus  gives  them  different 
names  (iv.  34).  Hesiod,  in  the  Theogony,  speaks  onjy  of-Medeius  as  the  son 
of  Jas6n. 

M6dea  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Hiad  or  Odyssey :  in  the  former,  we 
find  AgamSde,  daughter  of  Augeas,  "  who  knows  all  the  poisons  (or  medi- 
cines) which  the  earth  nourishes"  (Iliad,  xi.  740) ;  in  the  latter,  we  have 
CircS,  sister  of  JEStSs,  father  of  Medea,  and  living  in  the  .^aean  island  (Odyss. 
x.  70).  Circe  is  daughter  of  the  god  Helios,  as  Medea  is  his  granddaughter, 
—she  is  herself  a  goddess.  She  is  in  many  points  the  parallel  of  Medea  j 
she  forewarns  and  presares  Odysseus  throughout  his  dangers,  as  Medea  aids 
Jason :  according  to  the  Hesiodic  story,  she  has  two  children  by  Odyfisens, 
Agrins  and  Latinns  (Theogon.  1001). 

Odysseus  goes  to  Ephyr6  to  Hos  the  son  of  Mermems,  to  procure  poison 
for  his  arrows :  Eustathius  treats  this  Mermetus  as  the  son  of  MMea  (see 
Odyss.  i.  270,  and  Eust).  As  Ephyre  is  the  legendary  name  of  Corinth,  we 
may  presume  this  to  be  a  thread  of  the  same  mythical  tissue. 
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neos  and  Krdtbeiuu^  The  ^£olid  Sisjplnis  was  dislaiigiiished  at 
an  unexampled  master  of  cunning  and  deceit.  He  blocked  up 
the  road  along  the  isthmus,  and  killed  the  strangers  who  came 
along  it  bj  rolling  down  upon  them  great  stones  from  the  moun- 
tains^above.  He  was  more  than  a  match  even  for  the  arch  thief 
Autoljcns,  the  son  of  Herm^,  who  derived  from  his  &ther  the 
gift  of  changing  the  color  and  shape  of  stolen  goods,  so  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  recognized :  Sisyphus,  by  marking  his  sheep 
under  the  foot,  detected  Autolycos  when  he  stole  them,  and 
obliged  him  to  restore  the  plunder.  His  penetration  discoyered 
the  amour  of  Zeus  with  the  nymph  ^gina,  daughter  of  the  river^ 
god  Asdpus.  Zeus  had  carried  her  o£f  to  the  island  of  CEndnd 
(which  subsequently  bore  the  name  of  JSgina) ;  upon  which 
Asopus,  ea^r  to  recover  her,  inquired  of  Sisyphus  whither  she 
was  gone:  the  latter  told  him  what  had  happened,  on  condition 
that  he  should  provide  a  spring  of  water  on  the  summit  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus.  Zeus,  indignant  with  Sisyphus  for  this  reveU* 
tion,  inflicted  upon  him  in  Had^  the  punishment  of  perpetually 
heaving  up  a  hill  a  great  and  heavy  stone,  which,  so  soon  as  it 
attained  the  summit,  rolled  back  again  in  spite  of  all  his  eflbrtSy 
with  irresistible  force  into  the  plain.^ 

In  the  i^plicatioii  of  the  JEKMd  genealogy  to  Conindi,  Sisyphus, 
the  son  of  .£dlnfi^  appean  as  the  first  name :  but  the  old  Gorin- 

*  See  Euripid.  Moil  —  Fragm.  l,Dindorf j  Diksarch.  Vit  Grsec.  p.  22. 

*  Respecting  Sisyphus,  see  Apolloddr.  i.  9, 3  3  iii  1 2, 6.  Flansaii.  ii.  S,  1 .  Schol 
ad  Iliad.  1. 180.  Another  legend  about  ihe  amour  of  Sisyphus  with  Tyr6,  is 
in  Hygin.  &b.  SO,  and  about  the  manner  in  which  he  orerreadied  eTen  Hadda 
(JPherekyd^  kj^  SchoL  Biad.  vi  153).  Tb«  stone  roUed  by  Sisyphus  in  the 
under-world  appears  in  Odyss.  xi.  592.  The  name  of  Sisyphus  was  given 
during  the  historical  age  to  men  of  craft  and  stratagem,  such  as  Derkyllides 
(Xenoph.  Hellenic,  iii.  1,  8).  He  passed  for  the  real  father  of  Odysseus, 
though  Heyne  fad  ApoUodor.  i.  9,  3)  treats  this  as  another  Sisyphus,  where- 
by he  destroys  the  vuitableness  of  the  predicate  as  regards  Odysseus.  The 
duplication  and  triplication  of  synonymous  personages  is'  an  ordinary 
resource  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  legends  into  a  seeming  chronological 
sequence. 

Even  in  the  days  of  Eum^lus  a  religious  mystery  was  observed  respecting 
the  tombs  of  Sisyphus  and  Neleus,  —  the  latter  had  also  died  at  Corinth,  — 
no  one  could  say  where  they  were  buried  (Tausan.  ii.  2,  2). 

Sisyphus  even  overreached  PcrscphonS,  and  made  his  escape  from  th# 
tnder-world  CTheognis,  702>  ' 
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thian  poot  EumMoB  either  found  or  ftamed  an  heroic  genealogy 
for  hh  native  city  independent  both  of  JBolas  and  Sisjphos. 
Aocordlng  to  this  genealogy,  EphyrS,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  was  the  primitive  tenant  of  the  Corinthian  territory, 
Asopus  of  the  Sikyonian :  both  were  assigned  to  the  god  H^os, 
in  adjusting  a  dispute  between  him  and  Poseidon,  by  Briarea& 
Helios  divided  the  territcHy  between  his  two  sons  ..Sdt^  and 
Aldeus :  to  the  former  he  assigned  Corinth,  to  the  latter  Sikyon. 
^^tes,  obeying  the  admonition  of  an  orade,  CToigrated  to  Kolchis, 
leaving  his  territory  under  the  rule  of  Bunos,  the  son  of  Hermes. 
with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  restored  whenever  either  he 
or  any  of  his  descendants  returned.  After  the  death  of  Bunos, 
both  Corinth  and  Silsiydn  were  possessed  by  Epdpeus,  son  of 
Aldeus,  a  wicked  man.  His  son  Marath6n  left  him  in  disgust 
and  retired  into  Attica,  but  returned  after  his  death  and  succeeded 
to  his  territory,  which  he  in  turn  divided  between  his  two  sons 
Corinthos  and  Siky6n,from  whom  the  names  of  the  two  districts 
were  first  derived.  Corinthos  died  without  issue,  and  the  Corin- 
thians then  invited  MMea  from  Idlkos  as  the  representative  of 
M^t&s :  she  with  her  husband  Jasdn  thus  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Corinth.1  This  legend  of  Enm^lus,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
genealogical  poets,  so  different  from  the  story  adopted  by  Neo- 
phrdn  or  Euripid^,  was  followed  certainly  by  Simonid^  and 
seemingly  by  Theopompus.2  The  incidents  in  it  are  imagined 
and  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  supremacy  of  Medea;  the 
emigration  of  uS^dt^  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  transfer- 
red his  sdeptre,  being  so  laid  out  as  to  confer  upon  Medea  an 
hereditary  title  to  the  throne.  The  Corinthians  paid  to  M§dea 
and  to  her  children  solemn  worship,  either  divine  or  heroic,  in 
conjunction  with  H^r^  AkraBa,3  and  this  was  sufficient  to  give  to 

*  Pausan.  ii.  1,  1 ;  3,  10.  Schol.  ad  Kndar.  Olymp.  xiiL  74.  Schol. 
Lycoph.  174-1024.    Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  ir.  1212. 

•  Simonid.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Med.  10-20 ;  Thcopompus,  Fragm.  340, 
Bidot;  thOQgh  Welcker  (Der  Episch.  Cycl.  p.  29^  thinks  that  this  does  not 
belong  to  the  historian  Theopompns.  EpimenidSs  also  followed  the  stoiyof 
EnmSliis  in  making  JSStds  a  Corinthian  (Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  iii.  242). 

'  Uepl  6i  T^c  e/f  Kopiv&ov  fierouc^aeuc*  'I'Jtitv^  eKTi^erai  kcU  'EXXdvuco^* 
&Ti  Kh  fiepaai^^evKe  T^C  ^opiv^ov  ^  M^^deia,  "EvfiTjh)^  iaropel  koX  iLfiuvidffc 
•Or*  6h  Koi  &&dvaTog  ^  ^  M7<5c<a,  Mov<racof  h  r^  vepl  *  Ixr&uiov  l<m>pcl,  hfim 
mat  Kepi  rCiv  t^c  ^Axpaiac  lipac  ioprCtv  hri^ei^.    CSchol.  Earip.  Med,  10> 
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Mddea  A  pranunent  place  in  the  genealogjr  oomposed  bj  a  Gorin- 
tliian  poet)  aoeastomed  to  blend  togetb^  go^9  hetoes  and  men  in 
the  antiquities  of  his  native  dly.  According  to  the  legend  of 
EuAiglns,  Jas5n  became  (through  M^dea)  king  of  Corinth;  but 
she  concealed  the  children  of  their  marriage  in  the  temple  of 
H^r§9  trusting  tizat  the  goddess  would  render  them  immortal. 
Jason,  discoTering  her  proceedings,  left  her  and  retired  in  disgust 
to  I^os;  Mddea  also,  being  disappointed  in  her  scheme,  quitted 
the  place,  leaving  the  throne  in  the  hands  of  Sisyphus,  to  whom, 
according  to  the  stoiy  of  Theopompus,  she  had  become  attached.^ 
Other  legaids^^counted,  that  Zeus  had  contracted  a  passion  for 
MM6a,  but  that  she  had  rejected  his  suit  from  fear  of  the  displea* 
sure  of  H^r^j-  who,  as  a  recompense  for  such  fidelity,  rendered 
her  cluSdteti  munortal  i*  moreov w  M^ea  had  erected,  by  special 
command  of  H]|r§,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Aphroditd  at  Corintlu 
Th6  tenor  of-  'diese  fiibles  manifests  their  connection  with  the 
temple  of  "B^t^t  and  we  may  consider  the  legend  of  Mddea  as 
havn^  been  origkudfy  quite  independent  of  that  of  Sisyphus,  but 
fitted  on  td  it,  in  seeming  chroik>logical  sequence,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  feelings  of  thos^  JBolids  of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his 


Sisyi^QS  had-  for  his  sons  Glatikos  and  Omytidn.  From 
Glaokos  sprang  Bellerophto,  whose  romantic  adventures  com- 
mence with  thef  Ihsui,  and  are  fhriher  expttided  hj  subsequent 
poetst  aocording  to  some  accounts  he  was  really  the  son  of 
Poseiddn,  the  prominent  deity  of  the  JBolid  family.'    The  youth 

Compare  abo  v.  1876  of  the  play  itself,  witii^thd  SehoHi^  and  Faiuaa.  ii.  3^ 
6;  Both  Alluiitta  and  Heiiod  repMsented  MMea  as  a  goddess  CAthenogonu^ 
Legatia  pro  CbristiaBis,  p.  54,  edl  Oxoiu). 

*  Patism.  ii.  d,  10 ;  SehoL  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii.  74. 

s  Schol.  Pindar.  Ol3rmp.xaL3S»-74-,  Plittarcb.De  Herodot  Malign,  p.  871. 

'  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii  98.  and  Schol.  ad  1 ;  SchoLad  IIiad.ri.  155;  this 
8eem»  to  be  the  sense  efHiad,  vi.  191. 

The  lost  drama  callad.7o6dtf^  of  Sophokl^,  and  the  two  by  Enripidls 
called  StienebcM  and  BeBenph^  handled  the  adventures  of  this  heroi    Seo-. 
the  coUectiott  of  the  few  fragments  remaining  in  Dindorf,  I^agm.  SoplM^. 
280 ;  Fragm.  Enrip.  p.  87-108 }  and  Hygin.  fab.  67. 

Welcker  CGriei^ehe  Tragod.  iL  p.  777-800)  has  ingeniously  put  together 
•U  that  can  be  diTizied  respecting  the  two  plays  of  Enripidls. 

Volcker  seeks  to  make  out  that  Belleiopfadn  is  identieal  with  Poseidda 

▼OL.  I.  6 
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and  beantj  of  Belleroplidn  rendered  him  the  objeet  of  a  Bfarong 
passion  on  the  part  of  the  Aiiteia,  wife  of  Proetos  king  of  Aigos. 
Finding  her  advances  rejected,  she  contracted  a  violenl  hatred 
towards  him,  and  endeavored  by  &lse  accusations  to  prevail  upon 
her  husband  to  kill  him.  Proetes  reused  to  commit  the  deed 
under  his  own  roof,  but  despatched  him  to  his  son-in-law  the  king 
of  Ljkia  in  Asia  Minor,  putting  into  his  hands  a  folded  tablet  full 
of  destructive  symbols.  Conformably  to  these  suggestions,  the 
most  perilous  undertakings  were  imposed  upon  B^jJerophtob  He 
was  directed  to  attack  the  monster  Chimsera  and  to  conquer  the 
warlike  Solymi  as  well  as  the  Amazons:  as  he  returned  victedous 
from  these  enterprises,  an  ambuscade  was  laid  for  him  by  the 
bravest  Lykian  warriors,  all  of  whom  he  slew*  Ai  leag;th  the 
Lykian  king  recognized  him  '^as  the  genuine  son  <^  a  god,"  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  nuuriage  together  with  half  of  his 
kingdom.  The  grandrchildren  of  Bellerophda,  Qkidtoa  and  Sar- 
p§ddn, — the  latter  a  son  of  his  daughter  Laodameia  hy  Zeas, —- 
axnbat  as  allies  of  Troy  against  the  host  ci  Agaraemnoo.^ 
Respecting  the  winged  Pegasus,  Homer  says  notMng ;  but  later 
poets  assigned  to  Belleroph^n  this  miraculous  steed,  whose 
parentage  is  given  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  as  the  instnunent 
both  of  his  voyage  and  of  his  success.^  Heroio  worship  was  paid 
at  Corinth  to  Bellerophdn,  send  he  seems  to  have  been  a  iaLTonta 
theme  of  recollection  not  only  among  die  Corinthians  themselves, 
but  also  among  the  numerous  colonists  whom  they  sent  oat  to 
other  regions.3 

From  Omytidn,  the  son  of  Sisyphus,  we  are  conducted  through 
a  series  of  three  undistinguished  fiunily  names,-— Thoas,  Damo- 
ph6n,  and  the  brothers  Propodas  and  Hyanthidas,— to  the  time 

Hippios, — a  aeparate  perBonification  of  one  of  the  attiibates  of  the  god  Posei- 
don. For  this  conjecture  he  gives  some  pUuuible  groonds  (llfylhologie  des 
Japetisch.  Geachledits,  p.  129  seq,). 

>  Biad.  yL  155*210.  '  Hesiod,  Theogon.  283. 

'  Panaaa.  ii  2^4.  See  Pindar,  OlTinp.  xiiL  90,  addreaiod  to  Xenophon 
the  Corinthian,  and  the  Adomaaata  of  the  Syncnsaa  Theocritu,  a  poem  ia 
which  common  Syracnaan  life  and  feeling  are  so  gnqthically  depicted,  Idyll 
KV.  91.— 

*Dc  ^  c^rc  Koi  roHro,  Kcpiv^tai  elfttf  &vui&t9 
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ijfi  the  D6riah  oocapalk«i  of  Connthi,  which  will  be  hereafter 

recounted. 

We  now  pass  fh)m  Bisyphus  and  the  Cwmthiib  fables  to 
another  son  of  .^lus,  Athames,  whose  fionilj  history  is  not 
less  replete  with  moamAil  and  tragical  incidents,  abundantly 
diversified  by  the  poets.  Athamaa,  we  are  told,  was  king  of 
Orchomenos ;  his  wife  NepheH  was  a  goddess,  and  he  had  by 
her  two  children,  Phryxus  and  H^§.  After  a  certain  time  h« 
neglected  Nephel^,  and  took  to  himself  as  a  new  wife  Ino,  the 
daughter  of  Kadmus,  by  whmn  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus  and 
M^^ert^s.  Ino,  looking  upon  Phryxus  with  the  hatred  of  a 
step-mother,  laid  a  snare  for  his  life.  She  persuaded  the  women 
to  roast  the  seed-wheat,  which,  when  sown  in  this  condition,  yielded 
no  crop,  so  that  famine  overspread  the  land.  Athamas  sent  to 
Delphi  to  implore  counsel  and  a  remedy :  he  received  for  answer, 
through  the  machinations  of  Ino  with  the  orade,  that  the  barren- 
ness of  the  fields  could  not  be  alleviated  except  by  offering 
Phryxus  as  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus.  The  distress  of  the  people  cc«n- 
polled  him  to  execute  this  injunction,  and  Phryxus  was  led  aa  a 
victim  to  the  altar.  But  the  power  of  his  mothe»  Nephde 
snatched  him  from  destruction,  and  procured  for  him  i&om  Herm§s 
a  ram  with  a  fieece  of  gold,  upon  which  he  and  his  sister  Helld 
mounted  and  were  carried  acrOss  the  sea.  The  lam  took  the 
direction  of  the  Euxine  sea  and  Eblchis :  when  they  were  cross- 
ing the  Hellespont,  Helld  fell  off  into  the  narrow  strait,  which 
took  its  name  irom  that  incident  Upon  this,  the  ram,  who  was 
endued  mth  speech,  consoled  the  terrified  Phryxus,  and  ultimately 
carried  him  safe  to  Kolchis :  JE^tgs,  king  of  Kdchis  son  of  the 
god  Itillios  and  brother  of  Ciro^  reodived  Phryxus  kindly,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  ChalciOp^  in  marriage.  Phryxus  sacri- 
ficed the  ram  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  and  suspended  the  golden  fieece 
in  the  sacred  grove  of  Ar^ 

Athamas  —  according  to  some  both  Athamas  and  Ino — were 
afterwards  driven  mad  by  the  anger  of  the  goddess  HdrS ;  inso- 
much ihsti  the  &ther  shot  his  own  son  Learchus,  and  would  also 
have  put  to  death  his  other  son  Melikertes,  if  Ind  had  not 
■natehed  him  apray.    She  fled  with  the  boy,  across  the  Megarian 

'  Fausan.  ii.  4, 3. 
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tenritary  and  Moont  G«mMiia»  to  the  roek  Moliiri8»  overluiBgiBg 
the  Sai^nic  Gulf:  Athamas  pursued  her,  and  in  order  to  escape 
him  she  leaped  into  the  aea*  She  beeane  a.sea-goddess  onder 
the  title  of  Leukothea;  while  the  body  oi  Melikertea  was  cast 
aeihore  on  the  neighboring  territory  of  SchceniUy  and  baried  by 
his  unde  Sisyphus,  who  waa  diredied  by  the  ^Nereids  to  pay  to 
him  hercHC  honors  under  the  name  of  Pakomdn.  The  Iftthmisa 
games,  one  of  the  great  periodioal  festiarab  of  Greece,  were  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  the  god  Foseidoii,  in  coajuBClion  with.  Pal»- 
mdn  as  a  hero.  Athamaa  abandoned  his  territory,  and  became 
tiie  first  settler  of  %  neiglibonng  iQgion  oalled  from  him  Athman- 
tia,  or  the  Athamantian  plain.^ 

^  Eurip.  M6d.  1250,  with  the  Scholia,  accorffing  to  which  storf  lad  kilM 
both  h^  children : — ^ 

^ufiap  viv  k^ifrrfvpe  dofioruv  &k^. 

GompMre  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Enrip.;  ApoUodor.  i.  9,  1-2;  SchoLad 
Pindar.  Aropm.  ad  Isthm.  p.  180.  The  manj  yarieties  of  the  fable  of  Atha-  ■ 
mas  and  his  family  may  be  seen  in  Hygin.  fab.  1-5 ;  Philostephaniis  sp. 
BchoL  Biad.  vii.  86 :  it  was  a  favorite  subject  with  the  tragedians,  and  was 
handled  by  JEschyhis,  Sophokl^  and  Eoripid^  in  more  than  one  dnma 
(see  Welcker,  Griechische  Tragod.  foL±  p.  319^332 ;  toL  ii.  p.  61^.  Heyns 
says  that  the  proper  reading  of  the  name  ia  Phrixus,  not  PbrjfXtfB, — incor- 
recdy^I  think:  ^pti^Of  connect^  the  name  both  with  the  story  of  roasting  the 
wheat  {^pvyeiv}^  and  also  with  the  country  ^pvyia^  of  which  it  was  pretended 
that  Phryxns  was  the  Eponymos.  Ind,  or  l^nkothea,  was  worshipped  as  t 
heroine  at  Hegara  as  well  as  at  Corinth  (Pansan.  L  4&i  3) :  the  celebrity  of 
the  Isthmian  games  carried  her  worship,  as  weU  as  that  of  Pidsmon, 
tiuDo^oat  most  parts  of  Greeioe  (Cicero,  De  If  at  X>eQr.  iii  16).  She  is  the 
only  personage  of  this  family  noticed  eitbcr  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey :  in  ^e 
latter  poem  she  is  a  sea-goddess,  who  has  once  been  a  mortal,  daughter  of 
Kadmus ;  she  saves  Odysseus  from  imminent  danger  at  sea  by  pre^nting 
t(f  him  her  Kp^defivov  (Odyss.  v.  433  ]  see  the  rel^nements  of  Arisfid^s,  Orat 
iii.  p.  27).  The  voyage  of  J^ryatoa  and  HeHd  to  Koldiis  waa  i^ted  in  the 
Hesiodic  Eoiai:  we  find  the  names  of  the  children  of  Phxyxns  by  the 
daughter  of  JS^t^  quoted  from  that  poem  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Hhod.  iL 
1123) '  both  Hesiod  and  Pherekydds  mentioned  the  golden  fleece  of  the  ram 
(Eratosthen.  Catasterism.  19;  Pherekyd.  ^rqgm.  53,  jDidot). 

HekatflBus  preserved  tiie  romance  of  the  speaking  ram  (Sdiol.  ApolL  Kiod. 
I.  256)  •  but  Hellanikns  dropped  the  story  of  Helld  having  faUeii  into  the 


LEGENDS  AND  BITES  OF  THE  ATHAMANTIDS.  |2» 

The  legend  of  Atfaamas  canBects'itaelf  with  some  sangoanar^ 
religious  rites  and  very  peculiar  family  customs,  which  prevaiJed 
«t  AloB,  m  Adiaia  i^thidtis^  down  to  a  time^  later  than  tbe  his- 
tuiaa  HerodotuB,  and  of  whidi  some  remnant  existed  at  Oreho- 
laenoB  even  in  the  da^rs  of  Phitarchi.  Athamaa  was  worshipfied 
M  AloB  as  a  hero,  having  both  a  chapel  and  a  consecrated  grove* 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Zens  Laphjstios.  On  the  fan^j  of 
which  he  \nEU9  the  heroic  progenitor,  a  spedal  curse  and  dkabilitj 
stood  afiBxed.  /"  Th6  eldest  of  the  zaee  was  forbidden  to  entor  the 
prytaneion  or  govemment^honse ;  and  if  he  was  found  within  the 
doors  of  the  building,  the  other  citizens  laid  hold  of  him  on  his 
going  out,  surrounded  him  with  garilmds,  and  led  him  in  solemn 
procession  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim  at  the  altar  of  Zens 
Laphystios.  The  prohibition  carried  with  ft  an  exclusion  from 
all  the  public  meetings  and  ceremonies,  political  as  well  as 
religious,  and  frdm  the  sacred  fire  of  the  state :  many  of  the 
individuals  marked  out  had  therefore  been  bold  enough  to  trans* 
gressit.  Some  had  been  seized  on  quitting  the  building  and 
actually  sacrificed ;  others  had  fied  the  country  for  a  long  time  to 
ftvoid  a  aimilar  fate. 

The  guides  who  conducted-  ]^Jerx^  and  his  army  through 
isouthem  Thessaly  detailed  to  him  this  existing  practice,  coupled 
with  the  local  legend,  that  Athamas,  together  with  Ind,  had 
sought  to  compass  the  death  of  ^Phryxus,  who  however  had 
escaped  io  Kokhis ;  that  the  Achfleans  had  been  enjoined  by  an 
oracle  to  oiler  up  Athamas  himself  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to 
release  the  country  from  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  but  that  Kytis* 
soros,  son  of  Puryxus,  c6ming  back  from  Kolchis,  had  intercepted 
the  sacrifice  of  Athamas,^  whereby  the  anger  of  the  gods  re- 

•ea:  according  to  him  she  died  atPactyfi  in  the  Chersonesns  (Schol.  Apoll. 
Bhod.  111144). 

The  poet  Asius  eeems  to  have  giren  the  genealogy  of  Athamas  by  The- 
austo  mach  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  it  in  Apolloddms  (Pansan.  ix. 
18,3). 

According  to  the  ingenious  refinements  of  Dionysius  and  Palsepbatas 
(Stjhol.  ad  Apojl.  Rhod.  ii.  1144;  Palaephat  de  Incred.  c.  31)  the  ram  of 
Phryxus  was  after  all  a  man  named  Krios,  a  faithful  attendant  who  aided  in  ~ 
his  escape  J  others  imagined  a  ship  with  a  ram's  head  at  the  bow; 

»  Plutarch,  Qu^t  Graec.  c.  38.  p.  299.  Schol.  Apotl.  Rhod.  ii.  655. 

^  Of  the  Athamas  of  Sophokl^,  turning  upon  this  intended,  but  not  con- 
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mained  still  unappeased,  and  an  undTing  curse  rested^  upon  the 
fiunilj.i 

That  such  human  sacrifices  ccmdnued  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  even  down  to  a  period  later  than  Herodotos,  among  the 
fiunilj  who  worshipped  Athamas  as  their  heroic  ancestor,  a^tears 
certain :  mention  is  also  made  of  similar  customs  in  parts  of 
Arcadia,  and  of  Thessalj,  in  honor  of  Pdleus  and  Cheirdn.3 
But  we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  in  the  period  of  greats 
humanity  which  Herodotns  witnessed^  actual  sacnfioe  had  become 
very  rare.    The  curse  and  the  legend  still  remained,  bat  were 

snmmated  sacrifice,  Uttie  is  known,  except  from  a  passage  of  Axistophan^ 
and  the  Scholia  upon  it  (Nobes,  258). — 

kjrl  tI  9T^fa»ov  \  olfioi,  XCucparcCt 

Athamas  was  introdaoed  in  this  drama  with  a  garland  on  1ms  head,  on  the 
point  of  being  aacrifioed  aa  an  expiation  for  the  death  of  his  son  Phryznsi 
when  Higrakl^  interposes  and  rescues  him. 

>  Herodot  vii.  197.    Plato,  Minds,  p.  315. 

*  Plato,  Minds,  c  5.  Kai  ol  tov  ^A^afiavroc  iKyovot,  olac  ^wria/c  iWhhwh', 
'^XXriveg  bvreq.  As  a  testimony  to  the  fact  still  existing  or  belieTcd  to  exists 
ibis  dialogue  is  quite  sufficient,  tl^ngh  not  iho  work  of  ^ato. 

tiovifiog  6*  Urropelf  iv  ry  rCtv  ^avfuuriuv  owaytayyy  iv  Ile^^  t-^c  OeTTO- 
Xiac  ^Ax<ubv  &v^p<jirov  UijXei  Koi  XeipQvi  KaTa&ve<r^ai,  ( Clemens  Alexand. 
Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  27,  Sylb.^  Bespecting  the  sacrifices  at  the  temple  of 
Zeiis  Lykffius  in  Arcadia,  see  Plato,  Bepubl.  yiii.  p.  565.  Pausanlas  (yiiL  p. 
38,  5)  seems  to  have  shrunk,  when  he  was  upon  the  spot,  even  from  inquir- 
ing what  they  were  ^— a  striking  proof  of  the  fearful  idea  which  be  had  con- 
eeived  of  them.  Plutarch  (T>%  Defectu  Oraeul.  c  14}  speaks  of  rc^  izaktu 
notovfi€P<ic  av^puKO'&vffiaC'  The  Schol.  ad  Lyoophron.  229,  gives  a  story 
of  children  being  sacrificed  to  Melikert^s  at  Tenedos ;  and  Apollodorus 
(ad  Porphyr.  de  Abstinentid,  ii.  55,  see  ApoUod.  Fragm.  20,  ed.  Didot)  said 
that  the  Lacedsemonians  had  sacrificed  a  man  to  Ar^  —  ico?  Aaxedaifioviovc 
friolv  6  'ATToXAoJapof  rip  'Apei  ^veiv  uv&panov.  About  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
see  Lactantins,  I>e  Falsi  Beligione,  i.  c.  21.  "Apud  Cypri  Salaminem, 
hnmanam  hostiam  Jovi  Teucrus  immolavit,  idque  sacrificium  posteris  tradi- 
dit ;  quod  est  nuper  Hadriano  imperante  sublatum." 

Bespecting  human  sacrifices  in  historical  Greece,  consult  a  good  section  io 
K  P.  Hermann's  Gottesdienstliche  AlterthOmer  der  Griechen  (sect  27) 
Such  sacrifices  had  been  a  portion  of  primitive  Grecian  religion,  but  had 
gradually  become  obsolete  everywhere  —  except  in  one  or  two  solitary  cases, 
which  were  spoken  of  with  horror.  Even  in  these  cases,  too,  the  reality  of 
Ibe  foct,  in  later  times*  is  not  beyond  saspicion. 
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not  called  into  practical  working,  except  daring  periods  of  intense 
national  suffering  or  apprehension,  during  which  the  religions 
sensibilitiea  were  always  greatly  aggravated.  We  cannot  at  all 
doubty  that  during  the  alann  created  hy  the  presence  of  the  Per- 
sian king  with  his  inunense  and  ill-disciplined  host,  the  minds  <^ 
the  Thessaliabs  must  have  been  keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  ter- 
rific in  their  national  stories,  and  all  that  was  expiatory  in  their 
religious  solemnities.  Moreover,  the  nund  of  Xerxds  himself 
waa  so  awe-strudL  by  the  tale,  that  he  reverenced  the  dwelling-place 
consecrated  to  Atbamas.  The  guides  who  recounted  to  him  the 
romantic  legend,  gate  it  as  the  historical  and  generating  cause 
of  the  existing  rule  and  practice :  a  critical  inquirer  is  forced 
(as  has  been  remarked  before)  to  reverse  the  order  of  precedence, 
and  to  treat  the  practice  as  having  been  the  sugjgesting  cause  of 
its  own  explanatory  legend. 

The  family  history  of  Athamas,  and  the  worship  of  Zens 
Liaphystios,  are  expressly  connected  by  Herodotus  with  Alos  in 
Achsea  Phihiotis — one  of  the  towns  enumerated  in  the  Biad  as 
under  the  command  of  Achilles.  But  there  was  also  a  mountain 
called  Laphystion,  and  a  temple  and  worship  of  Zeus  Laphystios 
between  Orchomenos  and  Ebrdneia,  in  the  northern  porti<m  of 
the  territory  known  in  the  hietorical  ages  as  Boeotia.  Here  also 
the  fiunily  story  of  Athamas  is  localized,  and  Athamas  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  king  of  the  districts  of  Koroneia,  Haliartus  and 
Mount  Laphystion :  he  is  thus  interwoven  with  the  Orchomenian 
genealogy.^  Andreas  (we  are  told),  son  of  the  river  P§neio6^ 
was*  tiie  first  person  who  settied  in  the  region :  from  him  it 
received  the  name  Andr§is.  Athamas,  coming  sabsequentiy  to 
Andreus,  received  from  him  the  territory  of  Eordneia  and  Haliar 
tus  with  Mount  Laphystion :  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Andreas, 
Euippd,  daughter  of  his  son  Leoc5n,  and  the  issue  of  tins  mar- 
riage was  Eteokl^,  said  to  be  the  son  of  tiie  river  KSphisos. 
Kordnos  and  Haliartus,  grandsons^'of  the  Corinthian  Sisyphus, 
were  adopted  by  Athamas,  as  he  had  lost  all  his  children:  but 
when  his  grandson  Presbdn,  son  of  Phryxus,  returned  to  him 
from  Kolchis,  he  divided  his  territory  in  such  manner  thai 
KiordnoB  and  Haliartua  became  the  founders  of  the  towns  which 

*  Paosan.  ix.  34, 4* 
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bore  their  muiieB.  Almdn,  the  boh  of  Sisjphiis,  alao  received 
firom  Eteokl^s  a  portion  of  territory,  where  he  establisbed  the 
Tillage  Almdnes.! 

With  Eteokl^  began,  acc<»rding  to  a  statement  in  one  of  the 
Hesiodio  poems,  the  worship  of  the  Charites.or  Graces,  so  losg 
and  80  solemnly  oontintted  at  Orchomenosia  the  periodical  festival 
of  the  Gharit^sia,  to  whichjinumy  neighboring  towns  and  distriels 
seem  to  have  contribated.^  He  also  distribnted'the  inhabitants 
into  two  tribes — Eteokleia  and  K^phisias*  He  died  <*hil*n^^ 
and  was  suocoeded  by  Almos,  who  had  only  two  dan^tars, 
Chrysd  and  Ghrysogeneia.  The  son  of  Chryse  by  the  god  Aies 
was  Phlegyas,  the  fiither  and  founder  of  the  warhke  and  preda- 
tory Phlegyae,  who  dee^KMled  every  one  within  their  reach,  and 
assanlted  not  only  the  pilgrims  on  their  road  to  Delphi,  but  ev^ 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  itself.  The  oflToided  god  punished 
them  by  ocmtinued  thunder,  by  earthquakes,  and  by  pestiteice, 
whidi  exjtinguifihed  all  this  impious  race^  except  a  scanty  rem- 
nant who  fled  into  Fhokis. 

Ghrysogeneia,  the  other  daughter  of  .Mm^s,  had  for  i^sue,  by 
the  god  Poseidon,  Minyas :  the  son  of  Minyas  was  Qrchatnenos. 
From  these  two  was  derived  the  name  bptb  of  Miny^  for  the 
people,  and  of  Orchomenos  for  the  town.^  During  the  reign  oi 
Orchomenoe,  Hy^ttus  came  to  him  from  Argos,  having  become 
an  exile  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Molyros:  Orchomenos 
assigned  to  Mm  a  portion. of  lanc^  where  he  fpouded  the  village 
called  Hy6ttus.4  Orchomenos,  having  no  ksue^  was  succeeded 
by  Klymenos,  son  of  Presbon,  of  the  house  of  Jithamas:  Ely* 
menos  was  slain  by  some  TH^bans  during  the  festival  of  Poseiddn 
fkt  Onch^stos ;  and  his  ^est  son,  Erginus,  to  avenge  his  death, 
attacked  the  ThSbans  with  his  utmost  force  j-r- an  attack,  in 
which  he  was  so  successful,  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  submit, 
and  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute. 

^  Pausan.  |x.  34,  5.  '  Ephoms,  Fragm.  68,  Mars. 

'Pansan.  ix.  36, 1-3.  See  also  a  legend,  about  the  three  daughters  of 
IMSnyaa,  which  was  treated  by  the  Tanagriean  poetess  Eorinna,  the  contempo 
raiy  of  Pindar  (Antonin.  Liberalis,  Karr.  x.). 

^  This  exile  of  Hjlttns  was  recoimted  in  tha  Eoiai.  Henod,  Fragi&.  i4& 
Bunkt. 
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The  Orohomeniaa  pow^  wa0  now  at  ite  height :  both  Minyas 
and  Oaxshomenos  had  been  prinees  of  surpassing  wealth,  and  the 
former  had  built  a  spacious  and  durable  edifice  which  he  had 
filled  with  gold  and  ttlrer.  But  the  miceess  of  Erginns  against 
Thebes  was  soon  terminated  and  reversed  bj  the  hand  of  the 
irresistible  H^raklls,  who  rejected  with  disdain  the  claim  of 
tribute^^^md  even  mutilated  the  envoys  eent  to  demand  it:  he 
not  only  emancipated  Th^besy  but  broke  down  and  impoverished 
Orchomenos*!  Erginns  in  his  old  age  married  a  young  wife, 
from  which  match  sprang  the  illustrious  heroes,  or  gods,  Tro- 
phdnius  and  Agam§d^;  though  many  (amongst  whom  is  Pausa- 
nius  himself)  believed  Troiphonias  to  be  the  son  of  Apdlo.* 
Trophdniusi  one  of  the  mosfe  memorable  persons  in  Grecian 
mythology,  was  worshipped  as  a  god  in  various  places,  but  widi 
especial  sanctity  as  Zesfi  TrOpbl^us  at  Ldbadda:  in  his  temple 
at  this  town,  the  pn^etio  maiaftatations  outbsted  those  of  Del* 
phi  itself.3  Trophdnius  and  Agamid^,  enjoying  matchless 
renown  as  architects,  built^  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  thalamus 
of  Amphitrydn  at  Th^bea^  as  well  as  the  inaoeessible  vault  of 
Hyrieus  ^t  Hyria,  in  which  they  are  saidltb  have  kH  one  stone 
removable  at.  pleasure,  «o  as  to  reserve  far  thems^ves  a  secret 
^itraui^e!.  They  entered  so  frequendy,  and  stole  so  much  gold 
and  silver,  that  Hyrieusy  astopished  at  his  losses,  at  length  spread 
a  ^e  n^  in  which  AgamM^s  was  inextricably  caught :  Tropho- 
nius  cut  off  his  brother's  head  and  carried  it  away,  so  that  the 

1  PausaB.  ix.  37,  2.  ApoUod.  iL  4»  11.  Biodft.  ir,  la  Tlifi  two  latter 
tell  us  tha&  Erginus  was  slain.  Klymend  is  among  the  wivey  and  daughters 
of  l!lte  heroes  seeA  by  Odyssens  in  Had^s:  she  is  tenned  by  the  SchoL, 
daughter  of  Minyas  (Odyss.  xi.  825). 

*  Pansan.  ix.  37, 1-8.  A^yrro*  di  6  Tpwp&vioc  'AiroAAwvof  elvat,  kcU  oiic 
^Epyivov  •  Koi  ky^  re  nd^fuu;  Jca2  iifttc  irap^  Tfxx^iov  ^We  6^  ftavrevao^ 

3  Plutarch,  De  Beliteta  Or«c«L  o.  5,  p.  411.  Strabo,  be  p.  414.  The 
mentioii  of  ths  honeyed  cakes,  both  in  Aristophanes  (NiA.  508)  and  Fansa- 
nias  (ix.  39, 5),  indicates  thad  the  «tiriotis  preliminary  ceremonies,  fbr  those 
who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Troph^nis,  remained  the  same  after  a  lapse  of 
550  years.  PadsaniaB  consulted  it  binielf.  There  had  been  at  one  time  an 
oracle  of  Tciresias  at  Orchomenos :  but  it  had  become  sUent  at  an  early 
period  (Plutarch.  Defect  Oracul.  c.  44,  p.  434). 

«  Homer.  Hyrii^  ApdIL  ^d6.    FMi«aii.ix.  11, 1. 

TOL.  I.  6*  9oc 
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body,  which  alone  remained,  was  higufficiait  to  identify  the  thief. 
Like  Amphiaraoe,  whom  he  resembles  in  more  than  one  respect, 
Trophonius  was  swallowed  up  hj  the  earth  near  Lebadeia.^ 

From  Trophonius  and  AgamM^  the  Orchomenian  genealogj 
passes  to  Ascalaphos  and  lalmenos,  the  sons  of  Ares  by  Astjo- 
ch6,  who  are  named  in  die  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  as  leaders  of 
the  thirty  ships  from  Orch(»nenos  against  Troy.  Azens,  the 
grandfather  d  Astyochd  in  the  Eiad,  is  introduced  as  the  brother 
of  Erginus^  by  Pausanias,  who  does  not  cany  the  pedigree 
lower. 

The  genealogy  here  given  out  of  Pausanias  is  deserving  of  the 
more  attention,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
spedal  history  of  Orchomenoe  by  the  Corinthian  KaUippos,  who 
again  borrowed  from  the  native  Orohomenian  poet,  Cher^as :  the 
works  of  the  latter  had  never  come  into  the  hands  of  Pausanias. 
It  illustrates  forcibly  the  principle  upon  which  these  mythical 
genealogies  were  framed,  for  almost  every  personage  in  the  series 
is  an  Eponymus.  Ahdreus  gave  his  name  to  the  country,  Atha- 
mas  to  the  Athamantian  plain ;  Minyas,  Orchomenos,  Koronus, 
Haliartus,  Almos  and  Hy6ttos,are  eadi  in  like  manner  connected 
with  some  name  of  people,  tribe,  town  or  village ;  while  Chryse 
and  Chrysogeneia  have  thdr  origin  in  the  reputed  ancient  wealth 
of  Orchomenos.  Abundant  duorepancies  are  found,  however,  in 
respect  to  this  old  genealogy,  if  we  look  to  other  accounts.  Ac- 
cording to  one  statement,  Cht^omenos  was  the  son  of  Zeos  by 
Isione,  daughter  of  Danans ;  Minyas  was  the  son  of  Orchome- 
nos (or  rather  of  Poseidon)  by  Hermippe,  daughter  of  Boeotos ; 
the  sons  of  Mmyas  were  Presbon,  Orchomenos,  Athamas  and 
t>iochth6ndas.3^    Others  represented  Minyas  as  son  of  Poseidon 

^  Pausan.  ix.  37,  3.  A  Bimilar  stoiy,  but  fiur  more  romantic  and  amplified, 
is  told  by  Herodotas  (ii  121),  respecting  the  treaaniy  vault  of  Rhampsini- 
tas,  king  of  Egypt  Charax  (i^.  SdioL  Atistoph.  Nab.  508)  gireB  the  same 
tale,  but  places  the  scene  in  the  treasuiy-vault  of  Augeas,  king  of  Elis, 
which  he  sajs  was  built  by  Trophdntua,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  totally 
different  genealogy.  The  fomantic  adventaves  of  the  tale  rendered  it  emi- 
nently fit  to  be  interwoven  at  somer  point  or  another  of  legendaiy  histoiy,  in 
any  country. 

'  Pausan.  ix.  38,  6;  29,  1. 

*  Schol.  Apolldn.  Rhod.  i.  230.    Compaie  SchoL  ad  Lyo^ihzpn.  87a. 
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by  Kallirrho^y  an  Oceanic  njn^hyi  wbik  DkmjBiiiB  called  laiii 
son  of  AreSy  and  Aristodemos,  son  of  Aleas:  lastlj,  there  were 
not  wanting  anthers  who  termed  both  Miajas  and  OrchomeDoa 
sons  of  Eteokles.^  Nor  do  we  find  in  anj  one  of  tfaeee  gen« 
ealo^es  the  name  of  Amphion,  the  son  of  lasns,  who  figoreg 
so  prominentlj  in  the  Odysaej  as  king  of  Qrchomenos,  and  whose: 
beautiful  daughter  Chloris  is  married  to  Nolens.  Paosanias 
mentions  him,  but  not  as  king,  which  is  the  denominaticQ  given 
to  him  in  Horner.^  •  .  •    » . 

The  discrepancies  here  cited  are  hardly  neeessarjr  in  order  to 
prove  that  these  Orchomenian  geneak)gies  possess '  no  liistdridid 
▼Blue.  '■  Tet  some  probable  inferences  appear  deducible  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  legends,  whether  the  facts  and  persons  of 
which  they  are  composed  be  real  or  fictitbiis. 

Throughout  all  tiie  historical  age^  Qrchomenos  is  a  member  of 
the  Boeotian  confederation.  But  the  Boeotians  are  said  to  hare 
been  immigrants  into  the  territory  which  bore  their  name  from. 
Thessaly ;  and  prior  to  the  time  of  their  immigration,  Ordiome- 
no3  and  the  surrounding  territory  appear  as  possessed  by  the 
MinyflB,  who  are  recognized  in  that  locality  both  in  the  Iliad  and 
in  the  Odyssey,^  and  firota  whom  the  constantly  recurring  Epon- 
ymus,  King  Minyas,  is  Arrowed  by  the  genealogists.  Poetical 
legend  connects  the  Qrchomekiian  Miny»  on  the  one  side,  with 
Pylos  and  Tryphylia  in  Peloponn^ua;  on  the  other  slde»  with 
Phthidtis  and  the  town.of  l61kosin  Thessaly^  also  with  Corinth,^ 

*  Schol.  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiv.  5. 

'  Schol.  Pindar,  Isthm.  L  79.  Other  discrepancies  hi  SchoL  Vett  ad  Iliad, 
ii.  Catalog.  18. 

*  Odyss.  3U.  283.    Paosan.  ix.  36,  3. 

*  Hiad,  ii.  5, 1 1.  Odjss.  xi.  283.  Hesiod,  FragUL  Eoiai,  27,  Dfintz.  liev 
S*  *Opx6fievov  TAiw^lov.  Pmdar,  Olymp.  xiv.  4.  TLdXaiySvorv  Kiwdv  hrUr- 
KOTtoi.  Herodot.  i.  146.  Paasaoias  calls  them  Minyas  eren  in  their 
dealings  with  Sylla  (ix.  30, 1).  Buttmann,  in  his  Dissertation  ((iber  die 
MinyiB  der  Altesten  Zeit,  in  the  Mythologns,  Diss.  xxL  p.  218),  donbts 
whether  the  name  Minyas  was  ever  a  real  name ;  bnt  all  the  passages  make 
against  his  opinion. 

»  Schol.  Apdll.  Rhod.  ii.  1186.  L  230.  Sjc^wf  d»  LrifjaJTfAoc  fn^t  rodf 
vepl  r^v  'ItfXxdv  oIkovvT(»c  Mtvvof  Ka^^Za^ai ;  and  1.  763.  T^  ydp  'I»Affdv 
ol  Uiwat  ^ovv,  &c  fn^i  liftuPiStfc  h  2v/ifuiCTolc :  also  Enstatfa.  ad  Hiad.  iL 
512.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Mtvva.  Orchomenos  and  Pylos  nin  togethor  in  tho 
mind  of  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey,  xl.  458. 
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tfaroii^SisTiAaaaildludsOBs.  Fhefeky4ikreiff6S6ai6dNeieii3, 
king  of  Fjloe,  as  huTuig  also  beetn  king  oi  OrchomeDos.^  In  the 
region  of  Triphjlia,  neivr  to  or  c^noident  with  Fjlos,  a  Minyeian 
T&Ter  ia  meotiooed  by  H<Mner ;  and  wo  find  traces  of  residents 
called  MinjflB  even  in  the  historical  times,  though  the  aoooiint 
given  bj  Herodoius  of  the  way  iu  which  they  came  thither  is 
strange  and  unsatis&ctory.' 

Before  the  great  changes  whidi  took  place  in  the  inliabitants 
of  Greece  from  the  immigration  of  the  Thesprdtiaos  into  Thessalj, 
of  the  Boedtians  into  Boaotia,  and  of  the  Ddrians  and  ^tolians 
into  Fdoponnesiis,  at  a  date  which  we  have  no  means  of  deter-^ 
aunia^  the  Minyso  and  tribes  fraternally  ccmnected  with  them 
seem  to  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the .  snrface  of  Greece^ 
from  lolkos  in  Thessaly  to  Pylos  in  the  Pdoponnesos.  The 
wealth  of  Orchomenos  is  renowned  even  in  the  Iliad  ;3  and  when 
we  study  its  topography  in  detail,  we  are  furnished  with  a  proba- 
ble explanati<m  both  of  its  prosperity  and  its  decay*  Ordhome- 
Bos  was  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lake  Kdpaifs,  which 
receives  not  only  the  river  Kephisos  from  the  valleys  of  Phdkis, 
but  also  other  riveia  £r(»n  Parnassus  and  Helic6n.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  find  more  than  one  subterranean  egress^ — partly 
throu^  natural  rifls  and  cavities  in  the  lunestcme'  mountains, 
partly  through  a  tunnel  pierced  artificially  more  than  a  mile  in 
length -T^  into  the  plain  on  the  north-eastern  side,  from  whence 
they  flow  into  the  Euboean  sea  near  Larymna  r^  and  it  appears 

'  Pherekyd.  Fragm.  56,  Didot  We  see  by  the  55th  Fragment  of  the 
same  author,  that,  he  extended  the  genealogy  of  Phrjxos  to  Pherse  in 
Thessaly. 

^  '  Herodot  iv.  145.    Strabo,  viii.  337-^347.    Horn.  Biad,  xi.  721.    Fausan. 
V.  1,  7.  TTOTOfidv  tHiw^'iov,  neai^Elis. 
.  ■  Diad,  ix.  381. 

^  See  the  descriptieii  of  these  channels  or  Katabothra  in  Colonel  Leake's 
Trayels  in  Northern  Oreeoe,  vol.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  281-293,  and  still  more  elabo- 
rately in  Fiedler,  Reise  durch  alle  Theile  des  Konigreichs  Gricchenlands, 
Leipzig,  1840.  He  traced  fifteen  perpendicular  shafts  sunk  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  «ir  into  the  tnnAel,.the  first  s^Mirated  from  the  last  by  about 
5900  feet :  they  are  now  of  course  oyeigrown  and  'stopped  up  (vol.  i  p. 
115). 

.  Fpichhammor  states  the  length  of  this*  tunnel  as  con^iderably  greater  than 
what  is  hero  stated.    He  alsa  gives  a  plan  of  the  Lake.  Kopats  with  the  snr- 
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Ant,  so  Idng  as  tli<lse 'clifliiii^  trere  diHgently  watehedand  k^ 
dear,  a  large  {K»tKNDL  of  the  lak«  was.in  the  eoodidon.  of  alluvial 
larad^  px^eeminentlj  rieh  and  fertile.  Bat  when  the  channels  came 
to  be -either  neglected,  or  de$igne^y  choked  up  hy  an  enemy,  the 
water  aoGomulaked  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  ocdqay  the  soil  of  more 
tfaaa  one  ancient  lown,  to  endanger  thq  positkio  of  Ejdpe,  and  to 
oooesioin  the  change  of  the  aite  of  Orchopienos  itself  from  the 
plain  to  the  declirity  of  jMiounI  Hyptmnteion.  Jiix  engineery 
S!mt§B,  liegan.  the  dearanee  of  the  obfltruoted  wate^K»ul:8es  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  by  his  commission — the 
destmfyer  of  Thymes  being  anzkws  •to  reestaUish  the  extinct 
prosperity  pf  Qrohomenos*  JEI^  soeceeded  at>  lar  as  paitially  to 
dr^  and  dlmsnish  the  lake^wheifehy  the  site'  of  more  than  one 
aneiem  city  was  renioEed  risible:  but  the  reyiral  of  Th^es  by 
Elassfcnder,  after  tbe  decease  of  Alexander^  artestod  the  progress 
of  iAad  undertaking,  and  the  lake  soon  regained  its  former  dimen-^ 
siciis,  to  conimet which  nalkrtber  attempt  WjSs  mad^^ 

Acoordmg  fo  the  Th^ban  legend^  HdrakleS|.aaer  his  defeat  of 
Brginus  had  blocked  up  tbe  exit  of  the  waters,  and  converted 
the  DrehotD^nian  plain  iite  a  lake.  The  spreading  ai  these 
waters  is  thus  omnected  with. the  hnmiliafeion.cf  the  Minysa ^  and 
there  can  be  MttHe  hesitatian  in  ascribing  to  these  ^cient  tenants 
of 'Ordiomenos,  b^re  it  became  bcsoti^ed,  the  enlai^gement  and 
preservation  of  these  p9x>tectiTe  efaana^hu  2^or  could  such  aa 
object  have  been  accomplished,  wiihent  combined  action  and  a^ 
khowledged  ascendency  <m  the  part  of  that  city  over  its  neigh- 
bors, extending  even  to  the  sea  at  Larymaa,  where  the  river  K6* 
phisos  discharges  itself.  Of  its  extended  influence,  as  well  aa 
of  its  maritime  activity,  we  tad  a  remaEkable  evidsaoe  in  the 
ancient  and  venerated  Amphiktycmy  at  Salanria.    The  little  is- 

roundiDg  re^on,  which  I  have  placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  Tolome  of 
this  History.    See  also  infia,  YoLii.  ch.  ill,  p.  591. 

*  We  owe  this  interesting  fact  to  Strabo,  who  is  howerer  both  concise 
and  unsatisfactory,  viii.  p.  406-407.  It  was  affirmed  that  there  had  been 
two  ancient  towns,  named  Elcnsis  and  AthSntt,  ori^aUy  founded  hy  Ce- 
crdps,  situated  on  the  lake,  and  thus  OYerflowed  (Stcpjh.  By«.  v.  ^A^^vm, 
Diogen.  Lafirt.  iv.  23.  Pausan.  ix.  24,  2).  For  the  plain  or  oLxnh  near  Or- 
chomenos,  see  Plutarch,  Sylla,  c.  90-22. 

•  Dioddr.  iv.  18.   Pausan.  ix.  38,  5. 
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land  80  named,  near  the  hsribor  of  TrcBsto,  in  Feloponii^iiSy ' 
sacred  to  Poseidon,  and  an  asjlum  of  inviolable  sanctity..  At  the 
temple  of  Poseiddn,  in  Ealanria,  there  had  existed,  from  unknown 
date,  a  periodical  saerifiee,  celebrated  bj  seven  cities  in  commcm 
—  Hermion^,  Epidauras,  JEgina,  AthosSy  Pxans,  Naaplia,  and 
the  Minjeian  Orchomenos.  Ihis  ancient  rd^oos  ooinl»ikation 
dates  from  the  time  when  Naaplia  was  independent  of  Argos, 
and  Prasise  of  Sparta:  Argos  and  Sparta,  acoorduig  to  the  usual 
practice  in  Greece,  continued  to  fidfii  the  obligation  each  €xl  the 
part  of  its  respective  dependent.1  Six  out  of  the  seven  states  are 
at  once  sea-towns,  and  near  enough  to  Kalauria  to  aooount  for 
their  participation  in  this  Amphiktyonj.  But  the  jimetion  of 
Orchomenos,  from  its  comparative  remoteness^  beoomes  inexpli- 
cable, except  on  the  supposition  that  its  territory  reached  the  sea, 
and  that  it  enjoyed  a  oonisiderable  maritime  traffic »—  a  fact  which 
helps  to  elucidate  both  its  legendary  oonnediofi  with  I^kos,  and 
its  partnership  in  what  is  called  the  laaic  em^ration,^  The  my- 
thiod  genealogy,  whereby  Ptobs,  Schceneus  and  Erythrios  are 
enumerated  among  the  sons  <^  Athanlas,  goes  farther  to  confirm 
the  idea  that  the  towns  and  localities  on  the  south-east  of  the 
lake  recogmzed  a  fraternal  origin  wiHh  the  Osehcmieniaa  Minys, 
not  less  than  Kor6neia  and  Haliartus  on  ihe  south-west^ 

The  great  power  of  Orchomenos  was  bn^ea  down,  and  the 
city  reduced  to  a  secondary  and  half^dependent  positi(NQL  by  the 
Boedtians  of  Thebes ;  at  what  timey  and  under  what  drcumstaoces, 
history  has  not  preserved.  The  story,  that  the  Theban  hero, 
H^rakl^  rescued  his  native  city  from  servitude  andjribnte  to 
Orchomenos,  since  it  comes  from  $,  Kadmeian  and  not  from  an 
Orchomenian  kgead,  and  sinee  the  details  x»f  it  were  favorite 
subjects  of  comxnemoralacsi  in  the  Thebian  temples,  f  affords  a 
presumption  that  Thebes  was  really  once  dependent  on  Orcho- 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  374.  ^v.ii  icai  *Aftf^TVovia  ric  irepl  rb  Upbv  rovro,  ftrrc 
iroXeav  al  fttrtixov  rvf  -^voiac'  h^avdl  *EpfuC>Py  ^EmdavpoCy  Alyiva^  ^A^Byvai, 
Hpaffteif ,  iiavirXulCt  ^Opxofuvot  6  Htvieioc.  *Tfrhp  fuv  oiv  rCnf  NcvirXtaw 
*ApyeToi,  ^^  UpaaUuv  Sk  Atucedoifjiivioi,  ^treAovv. 

s  PaEUsaa.  ix.  17, 1 ;  26, 1. 

'  See  Mailer,  Oichomenos  wid  die  Mmyer,  p.  214.    Pansan.  ix.  2S,  S 
24,3.    The  genealogy  is  as  old  as  the  poet  Aflios, 

«  Herod.  L  I4e.    Pansan.  viL  2, 2. 
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menos.  Moreover  tbe  savage  mutilatioiis  inflided  hj  Uie  heto 
on  tbe  tribute-seeking  envojs,  so  fidthibllj  portrayed  in  his  soiv 
name  Rhinokoloust^,  infuse  into  the  mjtlie  a  porti<m  of  that 
bitter  feehng  which  so  long  prevailed  between  Thebes  and  Or- 
cbomenos,  and  which  led  the  ThSbans^  as  soon  as  the  battle  of 
Lieuetra  had  placed  supremacy  in  their  hands,  to  destroj  and  de- 
populate their  riyaLi  The  ensuing  generatidn  saw  the  same  &te 
retorted  upon  Thebes,  combined  with  the  restoratiQa  of  Orcho* 
menos.  The  legendary  grandeur  of  thia  dty  ooatinned,  long 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  distingoished  for  wealth  and  power,  im« 
perishably  recm^ed  both  in  the  minda  of  the  noUer  citiceos  and 
in  thtie  compodtsims  of  tbe  poets ;  the  emphatic  langnage  of  Pan* 
sanias  shows  bow  much  he  found  concerning  It  in  the  old  efua^ 

SECTION  n.-DAITGHTEBS  OP  AOLUS. 

With  several  of  the  daughters  of  iEidna  memorable  mythical 
pedigrees  and  narratives  are  connected.  AlcySne  married  Kdyx, 
the  son  of  Eosphoros,  but  both  she  and  her  husband  displayed 
in  a  high  degree  the  overweening  insolence  common  in  ^e  .MoUle 
race.  The  wife  called  her  husband  Zeus,  while  he  addressed  her 
as  H^^foir  which  presumptuous  act  Zeus  punished  them  by 
changing  both  into  birds.^ 

Oanao§  had  by  the  god  Poseiddn  several  dnldi-en,  amongst 

>  Tbeocrit  xvi.  104.^ 

'Q  ^EreoKXeiQi  &»yaTpec  ^tdl,  cd  Hivveiov 
^Opxofievop  ^t2.iouiait  Harej^ofitv&v  icoica  9^/3a<c- 

The  tdioHasi  giyes  a  sense  to  these  words  mach  narrower  than  Aey  really 
bear.  See  Bioddr.  xr.  79 ;  Paosan.  ix.  15.  In  the  oration  which  Isokratet 
places  in  the  month  of  a  Flatsean,  complaining  of  the  oppressions  of  Thebes, 
the  ancient  servitude  and  tribute  to  Orchomenos  is  cast  in  the  teeth  of  tiie 
Th^bans  (Isokrat.  Orat  Flataic.  vol.  iii.p.  32,  Anger). 

■  Pausan.  ix.  34,  5.  See  also  the  fourteenth  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Orchomenian  Asopikns.  The  learned  and  instmcdTe  woi^ 
of  K.  O.  Miiller,  Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer,  embodies  ererything  which 
can  be  known  respecting  this  once-memorable  eicy;'  indeed  the  contents  of 
the  work  extends  much  fiirther  than  its  title  promises. 

•  ApoUoddr.  1. 7,  4.  A  K6yx, — king  of  Trachin,  -*the  friend  of  HSraklfis 
and  protector  of  the  HSrakleids  to  the  extent  of  his  power  (Hesiod.  Scnl^ 
HercuL  355-473 :  ApoUoddr.  it.  7,  5 ;  Hekates^  Fragm.  353,  Didot). 
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whomifere  £p6peiis  and  AUieiia.i  Aloeua  iMttriedTittphiTBede<» 
wlio  became  enamored  of  the  god  Foseidoiiy  and  boaated  oi  her 
intimaoj  with  him.  She  had  bj  him  two  aonay  Otos  aad  £phi- 
altds,  the' huge  and  formidable  Aloids, — Titanic  beings^  nine 
fathoms  in  height  and  nine  euluta  in  breadth,  even  in  their  boj- 
hood,  before  th«7  had  attained  their  fbOiitveagth.  Tbeae  Aldids 
defied  and  insnUed  the  gods  fR  (MjmpiB ;  thtSjr  paid  th^r  court 
to  H^rS  and  Artemis,  and  they  even  seized  and  boand  Ares, 
confining  him  in  a  brasen  diamber  finr  thirteen  m6ntha-  2fo  one 
knowwhe|«  he  was,  and  the  inlolenbla  chain  would  hare  worn 
him  to  death,  had  not  ErilKBa,  the  jealous  stepmother  €^  the 
Aloids,  revealed  the  plaeecf  Us  detenlioa  to  Hemds,.  who  carried 
him  sarreptitiouslj  awaj  whea  at  the  last  extronaity;  mnr  ooold 
Ares  obtain  anj  atonement  for  such  an  indignity.  Otos  and 
Ephialt^  even  prepared  to  assault  the  gods  in  heaven,  piling  up 
Ossa  on  Olympus  and  Felion  on  Ossa,  in  order  to  reach  them. 
And  this  they  would  ha^e  aooomplished  had  tiiey  been  allowed 
to  grow  to  their  full  -maturity;  but  the  arrows  cMf  Apc^o  put  a 
timely  end  to  their  short-lived  career**  . 

^  Ganacd,  daughter  of  .Solos,  ib  a  subject  x)f  deep  tragical  interest  both  in 
Eoripid^  and  Ovid.  The  eleventh  Heroic  Epistle  of  the  latter,  founded 
mainly  on  the  lost  tragedy  of  the  former  called  .ffiolnft,  purpoifts  to  be  from 
CanacS  to  Macarens,  and  oontaina  a  pathetic  dtattipAMid  Iks  ill-£ited  pas- 
Mon  botwieed  a  brotkar  and  siater :  tee  this  friigmeittii  of  the.  Mbina  in  Din- 
dorfs  collection.  In  the  tale  of  Eaanos  and  By blis,  both  children  of  Mildtos, 
the  results  <^  an  incestuous  passion  are  different  but  havdly  lets  m^andioly 
(Parthenios,  Narr. «.). 

Makar,  the  son  of  iEobu,  is  the  prinutiTe  settler  of  the  iriand  of  Lesbos 
(Horn,  Hymn.  ApoU.  37) :  moi:eoTer  in  the  Odyssey,  .3Colu3  s^n  of  tBQppot^, 
the  dispenser  of  ibe  winds,  has  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  and  marries 
the  former  to  the  latter  (Odyss.  x.  7).  The  two  persons  called  Molus  an 
bronght  into  conneetion  genealogically  (see  SchoL  ad  Odyss.  1.  c,  and  Dio< 
ddr.  iy.  67),  but  it  seems  probable  that  Euripides  was  the  first  to  place  the 
names  of  Blacarens  and  Canoed  in  that  relation  which  confers  upon  them 
their  poetical  cdebrity.  Sostratus  (ap.  Stoba^nm,  t  614,  p.  404)  can  hardly 
be  considered  to  hare  borrowed  from  any  older  source  than  Euripides. 
Welcker  (Griech.  Tragod.  yoL  iL  p.  860)  puts  together  all  that  ca  i  be  known 
respecting  the  structure  of  the  loet  drama  of  Euripldds. 

'  Iliad,  T.  386;  Odyss.  xi.  306;  Apollodor.  i.  7. 4,  So  Typhoeus,  in  the 
Hesiodic  Theogony,  the  last  enemy  of  the  gods,  is  killed  before  he  comes 
to  maturity  .(Theog.  837 ).    For  the  diffftient  tnms  giren  to  diis  ancient  Ho 
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The  geoe^ilogj  Milgiied  to  Galyce,  anoUier  daqgliter  of  iE>>liia, 
ccHidupts  us  fsom  Thessalj  to  Elis  and  .£t61u.  She  married 
AetbliuB  (the  son  of  Zeus  bj  Frotogeneia,  daughter  of  Deakalion 
an4  sister  of  HeUen),  w^o  conducted  a  colonj  oat  of  Thessalj 
and  settled  in  the  territory  d  Elis.  He  had  for  his  son  Endy- 
mif^  respectii]\g  whom  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  and  the  Eoiai 
related  seyeral  wonderful  things.  Zeus  granted  him  the  privilege 
of  de^nnining  the  hour  of  his  own  death,  and  even  translated 
hiia  into  heaven^  which  he  forfeited  by  daring  to  pay  court  to 
H^r^:  his  vision  in  this  criminal  attempt  was  cheated  by  a  doud, 

and  he  was  cast  out  into  the  under-world.^    According  to  other 

/ 

meric  legend,  see  Heyne,  ad  ApoUodor.  1.  c,  and  Hyginus,  f.  28.  The  Aloida 
were  noticed  in  the  Hesiodic  poems  (ap.  Schol.  ApolL  Rhod.  i.  482).  Odjrs 
seus  does  not  see  tkem  in  Had6s,  as  Heyne  by  mistake  sayt;  he  sees  their 
mother  IphimMea.  Yiigil  {Mq.  vL  SMJaasigiiff  to  Ifaem  a  place  «Qopg  the 
snflSnen  crf^niriiihiBem  in  Xartanuu 

Sumelos,  tha  Corinthiaa  poet,  designated  Aloess  as  son  of  the  god  Helios 
and  brother  of  ^etSs,  the  father  of  MMea  (EnmeL  Fragm.  2,  Marktscheffel). 
The  scene  of  then*  death  was  subsequently  laid  in  Naxos  (Pindar,  Fyth.  ir. 
88):  their  fbmbs  were  seen  at  AnthM^n  iit  Boi&tia  (Faasan.  iz;  512, 4).  The 
vexy  eariouf  legend  aUnded  te  by  Ptosanias  £n»i  H^g^inoeS)  the  aatfaor  of 
an  Atfiust  ^to  the  effeet  that  Ui08  and  'E{)hialtds  were  the  first  to  establish 
the  worship  of  the  Moses  in  Helicon,  and  that  they  founded  Ascra  along  with 
CEk>klos,  the  son  of  Poseidon^  —  is  one  which  we  have  no  means  of  tracing 
farther  (Pausan.  ix.  29, 1).     " 

The  story  of  the  Aldids,  mr  IModorus  gives  it  (v.  61,  62),  direrges  <m 
almost  evsry  point :  it  is'  evidently  borrowed  from  some  Kaxian  archseologist^ 
and.  tfaa  only  infonnfittioB.whidh  we  collect  from  it  is,  that  Otos  and  Ephialt^s 
receiyed  heroic  honors  at  Naxos.  The  views  of  O.  MuUer  (Orchomenos,  p. 
387)  appear  to  me  unusually  vague  and  fanciful. 

EphialtSs  takes  part  in  the  combat  of  the  giants  against  the  g^ods  (ApoUo* 
ddr.  t.  6,  '2),  i^ere  Heyne  remarks,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  "Ephialtds  hio 
noil  confnndendus  cum  altero  Aloei  fiiio; "  an  obs^ratioa  jnst  indeed,  if  we 
are  supposed  to  be  dealing  with  persotiages  and  adventures  hiatorieaUy  real, 
but  altogether  misleading  in  regard  to  these  leg^idary  ehartntersi;  ibr  here 
the  general  conception  of  EphlaltSs  and  fals  attributes  is  in  both  oases  the 
same ;  but  the  parkcular  advientores  ascribed  to  him  oannot  be  made  to  con- 
sist, as  facts,  one  with  &e  other. 

^  Hesiod,^  Aknsflaus  and  Phexekydte,  ap.  ScfaoL  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv,  57. 
*lv  S^abr^  ^ov&tqv  rafUTj^,  The  Scholium  is  very  full  of  matter,  and  exc 
hibits  many  of  the  diversities  in  the  tale  of  Endymion :  see  alsp  Apollodoi; 
I  7, 5 ;  Pausan.  V.  1,  8 ;  Gondii.  Narr.  14. 
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stoiies,  hi8  great  hetmty  caused  the  goddess  Stt^e  to  beoorae  < 
mored  of  him,  and  to  -visit  him  bj  night  during  his  sleep:  —  the 
sleep  of  Endymidn  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  enviable) 
undisturbed,  and  deathless  repose.^  Endymidn  had  for  issue 
(Pausanias  gives  us  three  different  accounts/ and  ApoUoddiusa 
fourth,  of  the  name  of  his  wife)  Epeios,  iBtdlus,  Paedn,  and  a 
daughter  Eurykydl.  He  caused  his  three  sons  to  run  a  zaoe  on 
the  stadium  at  Oljmpia,  and  Epeios,  being  victorious,  was  le- 
warded  by  becoming  his  successor  in  the  kingdom :  it  was  afler 
him  that  the  people  were  denominated  Epeians. 

Both  the  story  here  mentioned,  and  still  more,  the  etysM^o^ 
cal  signification  of  the  names  Aethlius  and  Endymidn,  seem 
plainly  to  indicate  (as  has  be&re  been  remarked)  that  this  gene- 
alogy was  not  devised  until  after  the  OlymiMC  games  had  bc^me 
celebrated  and  notorious  throughout  Greece* 

Epeios  had  no  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Eleios,  son  of  EuykydS  by  the  god  Poseiddn :  the  naine  of  the 
people  was  then  changed  from  Epeians  to  Eleians.  ^tdlus,  the 
brother  of  Epeios,  having  slain  Apis,  son  of  Phordneus,  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  country :  he  crossed  the  Corinthian  gulf 
and  settled  in  the  territory  then  called  Kur^tis,  but  to  whiish  he 
gave  the  name  of  iEtolia.^ 

The  son  of  Eleios,  —  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  the 
god  Helios,  of  Poseid6n,  or  of  Phorbas,'  -—  is  Augeas,  whom  we 
find  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  king  of  the  Epeians  or  El^iniM. 
Nestor  gives  a  long  and  circumstantial  narrative  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits at  the  head  of  his  Pylian  countrymen  against  his  neighbors 
the  Epeians  and  their  king  Augeas,  whom  he  defeated  with  great 
loss,  slaying  Mulios,  the  king's  son-in-law,  and  acquiring  a  vast 

'  Theoerit  iii.  49 ;  zz.  35 ;  wh«re,  however,  Endjmida  is  coimected  with 
Latmos  in  Gsria  (see  Schdl.a(f  iioc). 

*  Fansan.  t.  1.  3-6;  ApoUoddr.i.  7,  6. 

s  Aponodor.  IL  5,  5 ;  Schol.  Apoll.  Bhod.  L  178.  la  all  piohahility,  the 
old  le^nd  made  Augeas  the  son  of  the  god  HWos :  Helios,  Angeas  and  Aga- 
medS  are  a  triple  series  parallel  to  the  Corinthian  genealogy,  HSIios.  JE/^tih 
and  M§dia;  not  to  mention  that  the  etymology  of  Angeas  connects  him 
with  Hdlios.  Theocritus  (xz.  55)  designates  him  as  the  son  of  the  god  He- 
lios, through  whose  favor  his  cattle  are  made  to  prosper  and  multiply  with 
such  astonifiliing  success  (xz.  117). 
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bootyA  Angeas  was  rich  in  all  sorts  of  rural  wealth,  aad  poa* 
sessed  herds  of  cattle  so  nmnerous,  that  the  dang  of  the  animola 
accumulated  in  the  stable  or  cattle  endosures  beyond  all  power 
of  endurance.  Eurystheus,  as  an  insult  to  Heraklea,  imposed 
upon  him  the  obligation  of  cleaning  this  stable :  the  bero^  ^b- 
daining  tocanyoffthe  dung  upon  his  ahoulderSy  turned  the  omrse 
of  the  river  Alpheios  through  the  building,  and  thus  swept  the 
encumbrance  away.a  But  Augeas,  in  spite  of  so  signal  a  ser* 
▼ice,  refused  to  HeraUds  the  promised  reward,  though  his  son 
Ph  jleus  protested  against  such  treaeherf  ,  and  when  he  found  thai 
he  could  not  mduce  his  father  to  keep  fidth,  retired  in  Borrow 
and  wrath  to  the  island  of  Dulicbidn.^  To  avenge  the  deceit 
practised  upon  him,  Hdrakles  invaded  Elis;  but  Augeas  had 
powerful  auxiliaries,  espedallj.  hia  nephews,  the  two  Molionida 
(sons  of  t^oseiddn  hj  MoKone,  the  wife  of  Aktdr),  Eurytos  and 
Kteatos*  These  two  miraonlous  brothers,  of  transcendent  force, 
grew  together, — having  gne  body,  but  two  heads  and  four  anns.^ 

>  Iliad,  xi.  670-760 ;  Phcrekyd.  Fragm.  57,  Pidot. 

'  DiodOr.  iv.  13.  *yppeuc  Svckev  T  'pv(r&ei>c  vpoaera^e  KO^apai  •  6  <Ji  •Hpo- 
kXtjc  rd  fitv  Tocg  ufioic  i^eveyKelv  aiti^  ^iredoKt/iamVy  kKK^vov  r^  kn  rrj^ 
^ppeoc  alffxvvffVi  etc.  (PaiiMm.  r.  1. 7;  ApoUoddr.  U.  5, 5). 

It  may  not.  be  improper  to  remaift:  tiiat  this  tMe  Indimtet  a  pnrelj  pasto 
ral  condidoD,  or  at  leaat  a  singolarly  mde  state  of  agricnltiire;  and  the  way 
m  which  Pi^osaoiaa  recounts  it  goes  even  beyond  the  genuine  story:  ^  koI 
rd,  noXXH  r^g  X^^  ahrip  ^djf  Siare^^iv  ApyH  Svra  ifirb  r«v  poaKfffMTuv  r^f 
K6itpov,  The  slaves  of  Odysseos  however  know  what  nse  to  make  of  the 
dnng  heaped  before  his  outer  fence  (Odyss.  xvii.  99^) ;  not  ^  tlie  purely 
camivorons  and  pastoral  Cycldps  (Odyss.  ix.  839).  The  stabling  into  whidi 
the  cattle  go  from  iheir  pasture,  is  called  leiirpoc  in  Horner,^ —  *EX&o9<xac  ic 
KoirpoVf  hritif  fioTav^c  Kopiffovrai  (Odyss.  x.  411) :  compare  Iliad,  xviii.  575 
— M.VKti'&fi^  S*  anb  KStrpov  hreccevovro  iredopSe, 

The  Augeas  of  Theocritus  has  abundance  of  wheat-land  and  vineyard,  as 
well  as  cattle :  he  ploughs  his  land  three  or  four  times,  and  digs  his  vine- 
yard diligently  (xx.  20-32). 

'  The  wrath  and  retirement  of  Fhyleus  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  633), 
but  not  the  cause  of  it 

*  These  singular  properties  were  ascribed  to  them  boih  in  the  Hesiodic 
poems  and  by  Pherekyd^s  (Schd.  Ven.  ad  D.  xi  715-750,  et  ad  II.  xxiii. 
636 ),  but  not  in  the  Biad.  The  poet  Ibykus  (Fragm.  1 1 ,  Schneld.  ap.  AtheasB. 
li.  57)  calls  them  AXikoc  hoKe^^ovg,  hHyviovg,  ^Afiforipovc  yeyowrof  in 
oit/i  &pyvpi(f). 

There  were  temples  and  divine  hommi  to  Zeus  Holidn  (Lactantiw.  ds 
FabAReligione.i.22) 
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godi  WM  their  imtwtible  img^  diat  Honridds  wmb  de&tfed 
and fepelled  from Elis;  but  pratentlj  the  Eleians  aoBt  tibe  two 
Ifolionid  brothers  at  IheSri  (sMred  eavojs)  to  the  Ttithmiir 
games,  and  Henklds,  plaeiiig  Umielf  m  aniboBh  at  m^^ftmiPi^  gar. 
priied  and  killed  them  at  thejVaned  thnNigh.  For  diia  mmder- 
oui  aiot  the  S^eiaas  in  rain  endeaTorBd  to  obtam  lecbeaa  boihat 
Ooriolh  and  at  Argoa;  which  ii  aasigBed  aa  the  reasoo  for  the 
eelf-ordained  exdosioii,  prevalent  throoghoat  all  the  hiaftocicil 
age,  that  no  Sleian  athldte  would  ever  pteaent  hianeif  as  a  com- 
petitor  at  the  Itthmiaa  games.'  The  MdioBids  being  thes  re- 
moved, HdraUds  again  invaded  Elis,  and  killed  Ai^eas  akx^ 
with  his  children^— all  except  Phjlens,  whom  )ie  btong^  over 
from  Dolichidn,  andput  in  possession  of  his  father^s  kingdosq^  Ao- 
esrding  to  the  more  gentle  nanativewlndi  Ftaosamas  mkpte,  Ab- 
geas  was  not  killed,  but  pardoned  at  the  recpiest  of  Phjlem.'  Be 
was  wonhipped  as  a  hero'  even  down  to  the  time  of  that  anthor. 

It  was  on  ooeasiott  of  tins  conqoest  oCESis,  according  tp^tlie  old 
mjthe  which  Hndar  has  ennobled  in  a  magnificent  ode,  that 
Hdrakl^  first  consecrated  the  groond  of  Oljmpia,  and  established 
the  Olympic  games.  Such  at  least  was  one  of  the  manj  fidides 
respecting  the  origin  of  that  memaml^  institQtion.^ 

PhyleuB,  after  having  restored  order  in  Elis,  retired  again  to 
Dalichion,  and  left  the  kingdom  to  his  brother  Agasthen^  whidi 
again  brings  us  into  the  Homeric  series.  For  Poljxenos,  son  dT 
Agasthen^,  is  one  of  the  four  commanders  of  the  Epeian  forty 
ships  in  the  Oiad,  in  conjunction  with  the  two  sons  of  Evrytos 

'  Paiuan.  v.  2,  4.  The  inscription  cited  by  Pftnsaniag  prores  that  this  was 
the  reason  asaigned  by  the  Eleian  athletes  themselres  for  the  exdosioa ;  but 
there  were  several  different  stories. 

'  ApoUoddr.  ii.  7,  3.  Dioddr.  iv.  33.  Paosan.  ▼.  2,  2j  3,  2.  It  seema  eTi> 
dent  from  these  accounts  that  the  genuine  l^end  represented  HSrakl^  as 
having  been  defeated  by  the  Molionids :  the  unskilful  evasions  both  of  Apol- 
loddras  and  Pioddraa  betmy  ihis.  Pindar  (Olymp.  su.  25-60)  gives  the  atory 
without  any  flattery  to  Hdraklte. 

'Pa«ian.T.  4,1. 

4  The  Amenian  -eopy  of  Ensebins  gives  a  difGerent  genealogy  respecting 
jau  tod  Pita :  AStUius,  Speiof ,  Endymion,  Alexinns ;  next  fEnomaus  and 
JP^lops,  then  H^raklds.  Some  counted  ien  generations,  others  three,  between 
H£rakl6s  and  Iphitus,  who  renewed  the  discontinued  Olympic  games  (see 
.  Enssb.  copy  e.  xxadi<  p.  140). 
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and  KlaatoB,  and  ynHk  Didfte  wm  of  ADaarTnoeiif.  Heg^  th* 
son  o^  Pkfleofl,  comnMindfl  tha  coBtitDgeai  firom  Dvlicfaidn  and  Ami 
fichinades.^  PoljrxenM  retanu  safe  from  Tnjj  is  saeoeeded  bj 
his  8oa  AmphimacfakOB,  —  named  afier  the  Epeian  chief  who  had 
£aUeii  he£bre  Tioj^ — and  he  again  by  another  EUios,  in  whote 
time  the  B^kians  and  &e  HemklaidB  invade  PeloponnfleoAiB 
These  two  namea^  baiien  of  actionr  at  altriimteBy  are  probaUj 
itttiodeoed  faj  the  genealogists  whom  Paaaanias  followed,  to  ittl 
up  tbe  8U{^)a8ed  interral  between  the  Ttojaa  war  and  the  Dteian 
invasion.  - 

We  fiodthe  ordinary  discrepaneies  in  respeot  to  the  series  and 
the  memhyers  of  this  genealogy.  Thus  some  called  Epeios  son  of 
AethUus^  others  son  of  Endjmidn^  a  Ihird  pedigree,  whioh  car- 
ries the  sanction  of  Aristotle  and  is  fdlowed  hj  Gdnon,  diwignafcad 
Eleios,  the  first  settler  of  Elis,  as  son  of  Poseiddn  and  Evarypjl^ 
daughter  of  Endymitoy  andEp«io6  and  Alexis  9b  the  two  sons  of 
Eleios*^  And  Pindar  himself,  inrhis  ode  to  Ephacmostos  the 
IfOcriaDf  introduces  with  m«ch  emphasis  another  king  of  the 
Epelans  nataied  Opus,  whose  dhughter,  preg^iant  by  Zens,  was 
conveyed  by  that  god  to  the  old  and  childless  king  Locms :  the 
child  when  bom,  aih)pted  by  Locms  and  namtdd  Opos,  became'  the 
eponymous  hero  of  the  city  so  called  in  Locris.s  Moreover  Heka- 
tseus  the  Milesian  not  only  affirmed  (contrary  both  to  the  Hiad 
and  the  Odyssey)  that  the  Epeians  and  the  Eleians  were  different 
people,  but  also  added  that  the  Epeians  had^  assisted  Hdrakles  in 
his  expedition  against  Angeas  and  EUs ;  a  narrative  very  cBffer- 
ent  from  thatef  ApoUoddros  and  Pansanias,  and  in^cating  beades 
that  he  must  have  had  before  him  a  genealogy  vaiying  from 
theirs.^ 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  ^tdlus,  bod.  of  Endynudo, 

'  maa,  iL  61&-^0.  »P«isan.T.d,4. 

'  SchoL  Pindar,  Oljmp.  iz.  86. 

^  Schol.  Yen.  ad  H.  xi.  687 ;  Condn,  Nai^t  xt.  ap.  Scriptt  Hythogr.  West 
p.  180. 
•  Ffndar,  Olymp.  ix-  W:  Sehol.  ibid.  86.    »Oirowrof  ^  ^vyarifp  VBXeuiv 

"HpaKXel  avtrrpdre^ai  ro^  'E^retovc  not  trwaveXelp  air^  rdv  re  Airyiav  Kot 
f^y  ^\sp  (Hekat  ap.  Strah.  viii.  p.  841 }. 
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quitted  Fdopoimdsiis  in  ocHtsequenoe  <^  having  slain  Apis.i  XbB 
oonntry  on  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  gnli^  between  the  mfn 
Sttdnos  and  Acheldna,  Teceived  from  him  the  name  of  iBtdlia 
instead  of  that  of  Kur^tis :  he  acquired  possession  of  it  after  having 
skdn  Doras,  Laodokns  and  FdypoBtes,  sons  of  Apollo  and  Fhthk^ 
bj  whom  he  had  been  well  reoeiyed.  He  had  bj  his  wife  Pronoe 
(the  daughter  of  Phorbas)  two  sons,  Fleaion  and  Kalydon,  and 
fyom  th^n  the  two  chief  towns  in  JBtolia  were  named.9  Pleuion 
married  Xanthippe,  daughter  of  Ddrus,  and  had  for  his  son  Age* 
nor,  from  whom  sprang  Portheus,  or  Porthaon,  and  Demonike: 
Eudnos  and  Thestins  were  children  ci  the  latter  bj  the  god 
Ard8.9  , 

Portheus  had  three  sons,  Agnus,  Melas  and  CEneus :  among 
the  ofl&pring  oi  Thestins  were  Althaia  and  L§da,^  —  nain^  which 
bring  us  to  a  period  of  interest  in  the  legendar^r  history,  JAk^ 
marries  Tfndarens  and  beeomes  mother  of  Helena  and  the  Dios- 
curi :  AithflMt  marries  CEneus,  and  has,  among  other  children, 
Mdeager  and  Deiaaecra;  the  latt^  being  b^otien  by  the  god 
Dion jsus,  and  the  former  b j  Ar^.^    Tjdeus  also  is  Ids  son,  the 

*  Ephwm  said  thltt  JSt6las  had  boon  expelled  by  Balmdneus  king  of  the 
Epeiaas  and  Pisata  (ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  357^ :  he  moBt  have  had  before  him  a 
different  storj  and  different  genealogy  from  that  -vrhxch  is  giyeo  in  the  text- 

'  ApoUodor.  i.  7,  6.  D6rus,  son  of  Apollo  and  Phthia,  killed  by  jEtolos, 
after  having  hospitably  received  him,  is  here  mentioned.  Nothing  at  all  is 
known  of  this ;  bat  the  conjunction  of  names  is  such  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  there  was  some  legend  connected  with  them :  possibly  the  assistance 
given  by  Apollo  to  the  Kuretes  against  the  iBtoUans,  and  tlie  death  of  Meleft- 
ger  by  the  hand  of  ApoUo,  related  both  in  the  Eoiai  fmd  thie  Minyas  fPausan.  x. 
SI,  2),  may  have  been  gronnded  npon  it.  The  story  connects  itself  with  what 
is  stated  by  ApoUodoms  about  Ddms  son  of  HellSn  fsee  supra,  p.  136 J. 

-'  According  to  the  ancient  genealogical  poet  Asins,  Thestins  was  son  of 
Agdndr  the  son  of  Pleordn  CAsii  Fragm.  6,  p.  413,  ed.  Marktsch.>  Compare 
the  genealogy  of  JStdlia  and  the  general  remarks  npon  it,  In  Braodstiiter, 
Gcschichte  des  Mtol  Landes,  etc.,  Berlin,  1844,  p.  23  se^. 

*  Bespecting  LMa,  see  the  statements  of  Ibykns,  Fhcrekydds,  Hellaoikus, 
etc.  fSchol.  Apolldn.  Bhod.  i.  146>  The  reference  to  the  Corinthiaca  of 
Enm^lofi  is  corions:  it. is  a  specimen  of  the  matters  upon  which  these  old 
genealogical  poems  dwelt 

*  ApoUoddr.  i.  8,  1 ;  Enripidds,  Mcleager,  Drag.  1.  The  three  sons  of 
Portheus  are  named  in  the  lUad  Cxiv.  1 16^  as  living  at  Pleurdn  and  Eaiyd6n 
The  name  GBneus  doubtless  brings  Dionysns  into- the  legend. 
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ftiber  of  Dkxmdddg:  warlike  enuBenoe  goes  hand  in  hand  w^ 
tragic  calamity  among  the  memben  of  tiiia  memorable  fimn^f. 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  legend  of  Althaea  and 
Meleager  set  forth  at  considerable  length  in  the  Iliad,  in  the 
speech  addressed  by  Fhosnix  to  sH^ease  the  wrath  of  Achilles. 
CEneuSy  king  of  Eidyddn,  in  the  vintage  sacrifices  which  he  offered 
to  the  gods,  omitted  to  include  Artemis :  the  misgoided  man  either 
forgot  her  or  cared  not  for  her;^  and  the  goddess,  provoked  by 
such  an  insult,  sent  against  the  TinejaEds  ^  GSneus  a  wild  boar,  of 
vast  size  and  strength^  who  tore  up  tiie  trees  by  the  root  and  laid 
prostrate  all  their  fruit  So  terrible  was  this  boar,  that  nothing  less 
than  a  numerous  body  of  men  eould  venture  to  attadk  him :  Melea* 
ger,  the  son  of  CEneus,  however,  having  got  together  a  consider* 
able  number  of  cpmpanions,  partly  fi^om  the  KurStes  of  Pleuivn,  at 
length  slew  him.  But  the. anger  of  Artemts  was  not  yet  appeased, 
and  she  raised  a  dispute  among  the  combatants  respecting  the  pos- 
session of  the  boar's  head  and  hide, — the  trophies  of  vkstory.  In 
this  dispute,  Meieager  slew  the  brother  <tf  his  mothwAlthsea,  prince 
of  the  Kui€tes  of  Fleui^tn:  these  Knr^tes  attacked  the  JEkfiliana 
of  £alyd6n  in  order  to  avenge  thdr  <^ef.  So  long  as  Melei^er 
contended  in  the  field  the  JSt61ii»s-had  the  superiority.  Bot  he 
presently  refused  to  come  forth,  indignant  at  the  curses  impre* 
cated  up<m  him  by  hi^  mother:  for  Althiea,  wrung  with  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  her  brother,  flung  herself  upon  the  groand  in 
tears,  heat  the  earth  violently  with  her  hands,  and  implored 
Had^  and  Persephond  to  inflict  death  upon  Meleager,  •—  a  prayer 
which^the  unrelenting  £rinnys  in  Erebus  heard  but  too  well.  So 
keenly  did  the  horo  resent  this  behavior  of  his  mother,  that'  he 
kept  aloof  from  the  war ;  and  the  Kuretes  not  only  drove  the 
JQtdlians  from  the  field,  but  assailed  the  waUs  and  gates  of  Ealy*' 
d5n,  and  were  on  the  point  of  overwhelming  its  dismayed  inhabit 
tants.  There  was  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  the  aim  of  Melea- 
ger ;  but  Meleager  lay  in  his  chamber  by  the  side  oi  his  beantiful 
wife  Eleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Idas,  and  heeded  not  the  neeessity. 

*  'H  Xai^eT't  rj  ovk  hojiaev  •  aaatyaro  6e  fAtya  ^fi<^  (Biad,  ix.  533).  /The  de- 
strnctiTe  inflaenoe  of  Atk  is  mentioned  before,  v.  502.  Th»piety  of  Xeaoph6n 
mpiodnces  this  ancient  circumstance,  •—  Olveof  d*  h  y^p^  hrila&ofUyw  tq^ 
*eaii,  etc.  (De  Venat  c.  i.) 
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While  the  shoots  of  expected  Tielorf  were  heard  from  the  assail- 
ants  at  the  gales,  the  ancient  men  of  :St61ia  and  the  priests  of  the 
gods  earnestly  besoaght  Meleager  to  come  forth,i  ofiering  him  his 
choice  of  the  £iUtest  hud  fai  tiie  plain  of  Kaljdto.  His  dearest 
friends,  his  father  (Eneas,  his  sisters,  and  even  his  mother  herself 
added  their  supplications,  bat  he  remained  iofexible.  At  length 
the  Kur^tes  penetrated  into  the  town  and  began  to  bnm  it:  at 
this  last  moment,  Eleopatra  hk  w^  addressed  to  him  her  pathetic 
appeal,  to  avert  from  her  and  from  his  fionilj  the  desperate  hor- 
rors impending  over  them  all.  Meleager  could  no  longer  resist: 
he  pot  on  hii  amuHr,  went  ibrth  from  his  ^diamber,  and  repelled 
the  enemy.  Bat  when  the  danger  was  over,  his  countrymen  with- 
held from  him  the  splendid  presehts  which  tiiey  bad  promised, 
because  he  had  rojected  their  pfttyeiS)  and  had  come  forA  only 
when  his  own  haughty  caprice  dictatod.* 

Such  is  the  l^end  ci  Meleager  in  ^e  Iliad:  a  Terse  in  the 
second  book  mentians  simply  the  deaik  «of  Meleager,  withont  far- 
ther details,  as  a  reason  why  Thoas  i^peared  in  c(»nmand  of  the 
^Byj^^u^wtt  bcforo  Troy.3  Though  the  di^cdmstance  is  indicated  only 
indirectly,  thero  seems  Htile  doubt  that  Homer  must  have  con- 
caved the  death  of  the  hero  as  brought  about  by  the  maternal 
curse !  the  unrelenting  Eridnys  executed  to  the  letter  the  invocar 
tions  of  A.lt.hff«,  though  she  herself  must  have  been  willing  to  re- 
tractthem.  ' 

Later  poets  both  enlarged  and  altered  the  ftble.  The  Hesi- 
odio  EoHtt,  as  well  as  the  Old  poem  called  the  Minyas,  represented 
Meleager  as  having  been  idain  by  Apollo,  who  aided  the  Kar€tes 
in  the  war ;  and  the  incident  of  the  burning  brand,  though  quite 
at  variance  with  Homer,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  tragic  poet  Phry- 
aichus,  earlier  than  JSschylns.^  The  Mters,  or  Fates,  presenting 
themselves  to  Althsea  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Meleager,  pre- 
dicted that  the  child  ytoxM  die  so  soon  as  the  brand  then  burning 
an  the  fire  near  at  hand  should  be  consumed.  Alths^a  snatched 
It  £rom  the  flames  and  extinguished  it,  preserving  it  with  the 
atmost  care,  until  she  became  incensed  against  Meleager  for  the 
1  

^  These  priests  formed  the  Ghorus  in  the  Meleager  of  SophokldsCSchol. 
•id  niftd.  ib.  575). 

'  niad,  is.  525*-695.  '  Iliad,  ii.  642. 

^  Paosaii.  X.  SI.  3.    The  U^evp6viai,  a  lost  tragedy  of  Fhiynichus. 
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death,  of  her  brother.    She  then  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  consumed  the  life  of  Meleager  was  broa^t  to  a  dose. 

We  know,  from  the  sharp  censure  of  Plinj,  that  Sophoklds 
heightened  the  pathos  of  this  subject  by  his  account  of  the  mourn* 
fill  death  of  Meleager's  sifters,  who  perished  from  excess  of  giie£ 
They  were  changed  into  the  birds  called  Meleagrides,  and  their 
never-ceasing  tears  ran  together  into  amber.i  But  in  the  hands 
of  Euripid^  -^  whether  originallj  through  him  or  not,^  we  can- 
not tell  —  Atalanta  became  the  prominent  dgure  and  motive  of 
the  piece,  while  the  party  convened  to  hunt  the  Kalyddnian  boar 
was  made  to  comprise  all  the  distinguished  heroes  from  every 
quarter  of  Greece.  In  fact,  as  He^ne  justly  remarks,  this  event 
is  on^  of  the  four  aggregate  dramas  of  Grecian  heroic  life,'  along 
with  tiie  Argonautic  expedition,  the  siege  of  Thdbes,  and  the  Tro- 
jan war.  To  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  terrific  animal 
which  Artemis  in  her  wrath  had  sent  forth,  Meleager  assembled 
not  merely  the  choice  youth  among  the  Kur^tes  and  jSBtdfians  (as 
we  fine  in  the  Iliad),  but  an  illustrious  troop,  including  Kastdr  and 
Pollux,  Idas  and  Lynkeus,  Peleus  and  Telamdn,  Theseus  and 
Peirithous,  Ankaeus  and  K^pheus,  Jasdn,  Amphiaraus,  Adm^tns, 
Eurytidn  and  others.  Nestdr  and  Phoenix,  who  appear  as  old 
men  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  exhibited  their  early  prowess  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  suffering  Kalyddnians.4  Conspicuous  amidst 
them  all  stood  the  virgin  Atalanta,  daughter  of  the  Ar^yliaii 

r 1 — • — ^— — — — — 

»Plm.  H.N.xxxvii.  2, 11. 

'  There  was  a  tragedy  of  iBschylos  called  'Ara^vr^,  of  which  nothing 
remains  CBothe,  ^schjU  iVagm.  ix.  p.  IC^. 

Of  the  more  recent  dramatic  writers,  several  selected  Atalanta  as  their 
subject  CSee  Brandst&ter,  Geschichte  ^toliens,  p.  65^. 

'  There  was  a  poem  of  Stesichoms,  2voi^/xu  (Stesichor.  Fragm.  15.  p. 
72> 

*  The  catalogue  of  these  heroes  is  in.  Apolloddr.  1.  S,  3}  OTid,  Metamor. 
viii  300 ;  Hygin.  fab.  1 73.  Enripid^,  in  his  plfiy  of  Meleager,  gave  an  enu- 
meration and  description  of  the  heroes  (see  !Fragm.  6  of  that  i^y,  ed.  Matth.^. 
Nestdr,  in  this  picture  of  Ovid,  however,  does  not  appear  quite  so  invincible 
as  in  his  own  speeches  in  the  Iliad.  The  mylhog^pheis  thought  it  neoea- 
sary  to  assign  a  reason  why  HdraklSs  was  tiQt  present  at  the  Kalyddniao 
adventure :  he  was  just  at  that  time  in  servitude  with  Omphald  in  Lydia 
CApoUod.  ii.  6,  3).  This  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  Ephoros,  and  it  is 
much  in  his  style  of  interpretation  (see  Ephor.  Fragm.  9,  ed.  Didot). 
roL.  I.  '7  lOec. 
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SchisneuB ;  be«itiM,aDd  matchliwa  for  swiftness  of  foot,  but  living! 
in  the  forest  as  a  huntress  and  tmaooeptable  to  Aphrodite.^  Seve- 
ral  of  the  heroes  were  slain  bj  the  boar,  others  escaped  hj  ya- 
rious  stratagems :  at  length  Atalanta  first  shot  him  in  the  back, 
next  Ami^iiaraus  in  the  eye,  and,  lastlj,  Meleager  killed  him. 
Enamoored  of  the  beauty  of  Atalanta,  Meleager  made  over  to  her 
the  chief  spoils  of  the  animal,  on  the  plea  that  she  had  inflicted 
the  first  wound.  But  his  undes,  the  brothers  of  Thestiiis,  tock 
them  awaj  from  her,  asserting  their  rights  as  next  of  kin^^  if  Me- 
leager declined  to  keep  the  prize  for  himself;  the  latter,  exaspe- 
rated at  this  behavior,  slew  them.  Althaea,  in  deep  sorrow  for 
her  brothers  and  wrath  against  her  son,  is  impelled  to  produce 
the  &tal  brand  which  she  had  so  long  treasured  ap,.and  coos^  it 
to  the  flames.3  The  tragedy  concludes  with  the  vcduntarj  £at& 
both  of  Althsea  and  Eleopatra. . 

Interesting  as  the  Arcadian  huntress,  Atalanta,  is  La  herself; 
she  is  an  intrusion,  and  not  a  very  convenient  intrusion,  into  the 
Homeric  story  of  the  Ealyddnian  boar4umt,  wherein  another 
female  Kleopatara,  abeady  occupied  the  foreground*^  But  the 
joaxae  reoent  version  became  accredited  throughout  Greece,  and 

*  Euripid.  Meleag.  Tngm.  vi.  Matt. — 

Kai  t6^  ix^vaa,  etc. 

There  was  a  drama  "  Meleager  ^  both  of  Sophokl^  and  Bnripides  :  of  the 
ftMTimer  hardly  any  fragments  remain,  —  a  few  more  of  the'latter. 

'  Hyginos,  fab.  229. 

'  Dioddr,  iv.  34.  Apollod6ms  (i.  8 ;  2^)  gives  first  the  nsnal  narratiYe,  in- 
eluding  Atalanta ;  next,  the  Homeric  narrative  with  some  additional  circsm- 
stances,  bnt  not  inclnding  either  Atalanta  or  the  fire-brand  on  which  Melea- 
ger's  life  depended.  He  prefiices  the  latter  with  the  words  ol  Se  tpeuri,  etc 
Antoninus  Liberalis  gives  this  second  narrative  only,  without  Atalanta,  finom 
Nicander  fSTarrat.  2). 

The  Latin  scenic  poet,  Attins,  had  devoted  one  of  his  tragedies  to  this 
subject,  faidng  the  general  story  as  given  by  Enripid^ :  ^  Bemanet  gloria 
apnd  me :  exnvias  dignavi  Atalanta  daxe,"  seems'to  be  the  speech  of  Melea- 
ger. (Attii  !Pragm.  8,  ap.  Poet.  Seen.  Lat.  ed.  Bothe,  p.  215)-  The  readers 
of  the  iBneid  will  naturally  think  of  the  swift  and  warlike  virgin  Camilla,  as 
the  parallel  of  Atalanta. 

*  The  narrative 'of  Apollodfiras  reads  awkwardly — Me2£aypoc  ix^> 
ywalKa  KXcotrdTpov,  ^wMftevoc  di  koI  k§  'AroXfivr^f  reinwroi^ffaa&ai,  ete 
(I  8,  2). 
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was  sostoined  bj  evidence  which  few  persons  in  those  dik^s  feH 
anj  inclination  to  controvert.  For  Atalanta  carried  away  with  her 
the  spoils  and  head  of  the  boar  into  Arcadia;  and  there  for  sue- 
cessive  centuries  hung  the  identical  hide  and  the  gigantic  toaks^ 
of  three  feet  in  length,  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Alea  at  Tegea. 
Kallimachus  mentions  them  as  being  there  preserved,  in  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  sera  ;i  but  the  extraordinary  value  set 
upon  them  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  emperor  Augustus 
took  away  the  tusks  from  Tegea^  along  with  the  great  statue  of 
Ath6nd  Jdo^,  and  conveyed  them  to  !EU>me,  to  be  there  preserved 
among  the  public  curiosities.  Even  a  century  and  a  half  after- 
wards, when  Pausanias  visited  Greece,  the  skin  worn  out  with 
age  was  shown  to  him,  while  the  robbery  of  the  tusks  had  not  ^ 
been  forgotten.  Nor  were  these  relics  <^  the  boar  the  only  me- 
mento preserved  at  Te^ea  of  the  heroic  enterprise.  On  the 
pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Alea,  unparalleled  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus for  beauty  and  grandeur,  the  illustrious  statuary  Skopas 
had  executed  one  of  his  most  finished  relief,  representing  the 
Kalyddnian  hunt.  Atalanta  and  Mdeager  were  placed  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  assailants,  and  Ankaeus,  one  of  the  Tegeao 
heroes^  to  whom  the  tusks  of  the  boar  had  proved  ^ntal,^  was 
represented  as  sinkijig  under  his  death-wound  into  the  arms  of 
his  brother  Epochos.  And  Pausanias  observes,  that  the  Tegeans^ 
while  they  had  gmanifested  the  same  honorable  forwardness  as 
other  Arcadian  communities  in  the  conquest  of  Troy,  the  repvlse 
of  Xerxes,  and  the  battle  of  Dipie  against  Sparta — might  &iriy 
claim  to  themselves,  through  Ankaeus  and  Atalanta,  that  they 
alone  amongst  all  Arcadians  had  participated  in  the  glory  of  the 
Kalyddnian  boar-hant.3     So  entire  apd  unsuspecting  is  the  faith 

^  KalUmachaa,  Hymn,  ad  BiaxL  817.  — 

Ov  (itv  hrtKXriTol  "SLcLkvdCwioL  dypevr^peg 

"iHeft^ovTac  Kairpoio  •  rd  yap  ofjfi^ia  PiKijg  , 

''kpKoAifjv  eiafiX'&eVf  ix^t  <J'  In  ^pdc  ddovrac. 

*  See  Pherekyd.  Frag.  Sl,  ed.  Diddt 

'  Pansan.  viii.  45,  4;  46, 1-3;  47,  2.  Lndan,  adv.  Indoctum,  c.  14.  t  in. 
p.lll,Beia. 

The  officers  placed  in  charge  of  the  public  cariosities  or  wonders  at  Bome 
lol  brl  Tolc  ^avpaaiv)  affirmed^hat  one  of  the  tusks  had  been  acq^tentatty 
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bodi  of  the  Tegeans  and  of  Paosanias  in  the  past  historical  real- 
ity of  this  romantic  adventure.  Strabo  indeed  tries  to  transform 
the  romance  into  something  which  has  the  oatward  semblance  of 
history,  by  remarking  that  the  quarrel  respecting  the  boai^s  head 
and  hide  cannot  have  been  the  real  cause  of  war  between  the 
Kur^tes  and  the  ^t61ians ;  the  true  ground  of  dispute  (he  con- 
tends) was  probably  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  territory.^  His 
remarks  on  this  head  are  analogous  to  those  of  Thucydid^s  and 
other  critics,  when  they  ascribe  the  Trojan  war,  not  to  the  rape  of 
Helen,  but  to  views  of  conquest  or  political  apprehensions.  Bat 
he  treats  the  general  fact  of  the  battle  between  the  Kur^tes  and 
the  iCtdlians,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  something  unquestiona- 
bly real  and  historical— recapitulating  at  the  same  time  a  va- 
riety of  discrepancies  on  the  part  of  different  authors,  bat  not 
giving  any  decision  of  his  own  respecting  their  truth  or  false- 
hood. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Atalanta  was  intruded  into  the  Kialj- 
d6nian  hunt,  so  also  she  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
memorabie  funeral  games  celebrated  after  the  decease  of  Pelias 
at  Idlkos,  in  which  she  had  no  place  at  the  time  when  the  woib 
on  the  chest  of  Kypselus  were  executed.^  But  her  native  and 
genuine  locality  is  Arcadia ;  where  her  race-course,  near  to  the 
town  of  Methydrion,  was  shown  even  in  the  days  of  Faasanias.^ 

This  race-course  had  been  the  scene  of  destruction  for  more  than 

» ■  •  ■  ■ —  —  ■■■-■■ 

broken  in  the  vojage  from  Greece :  the  other  wtm  kept  in  the  temple  of  Bac* 
chas  in  the  Imperial  Gardens. 

It  is  numbered  among  the  memorable  exploits  of  Thdseos  that  he  nu 
qnished  and  killed  a  formidable  and  gigantic  sow,  in  the  territory  of  Krom- 
mydn  near  Corinth.  According  to  some  critics,  this  Krommy^nian  sow  was 
the  moiher  of  the  Ealydonian  boar  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  380). 

>  Strabo,  x.  p.  466.  UoXifiov  S*  iftirecopTOf  roic  Be<md6atc  irpdc  O/i'es 
not  MeXeaypoVf  6  fikv  Uot^r^f ,  afi^l  avbc  KefoXy  xai  dipfiart,  jcard  n^  <rflf^ 
rov  Kairpov  fiir^oXoyiav '  &C  6h  rd  eUbc,  wept  ftipovc  T^f  ;t«P«f>  etc.  TW 
remark  is  also  similar  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  criticism  on  the  tme  causes  of  tb« 
Trojan  war,  which  Were  (he  tells  us)  of  a  political  character,  independent  of 
Helen  and  her  abduction  (Prolegom.  ad  "Hornet,  c.  53). 

'  Compare  ApoUoddr.  iii.  9,  2,  and  Fftiuan.  v.  1 7,  4.  She  is  mode  to 
wretde  with  PSleus  at  these  funeral  games,  which  seems  foreign  to  her  (^ 
acter. 

'  Paasaa.  viii.  85, 8, 
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one  unsucoessfisl  suitor.  For  Atalanta,  arerse  to  marriage^  had 
proclaimed  that  her  hand  should  onlj  be  won  by  the  competitor 
who  could  surpass  her  in  running :  all  who  tried  and  failed  were 
ccmdemned  to  die,  and  many  were  the  persons  to  whom  her 
beauty  and  swifbiess,  alike  unparalleled,  had  proved  fataL  At 
length  MeUanidn,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  win  her  affections  by 
assiduous  services  in  her  hunting  excurriims,  ventured  to  enter 
the  perilous  lists.  Aware  that  he  ooald  not  hope  to  outrun  her 
except  by  stratagem,  he  had  obtained  by  the  kindness  of  Aphro- 
dite, three  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hespefides, 
which  he  successively  let  fall  near  to  her  while  engaged  in  the 
race.  The  maiden  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  picking 
them  up,  and  was  thus  overcome :  she  became  the  wife  of  Mei- 
lanidn  and  the  mother  of  the  Arcadian  Parthenopieus,  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  who  perished  in  the  siege  of  Thgbes.i 

'  Sespectiiig  the  varieties  in  this  intercBtiiig  story,  see  ApoUocL,  iii.  9,  S ; 
Hygin.  f.  185;  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  560-700;  Ftt^iert  i  1,  SO ;  JEliaa,  V.H 
xiiL  L  MetXaviuvoc  ao^poviarepoc.  Aristophan.  Lysistrat  786  and  Scbol 
In  the  ancient  representation  on  the  chest  of  Eypselos  (Fans.  t.  19,  1)^ 
Meilanidn  was  exhibited  standing  near  Atalanta,  who  was  holding  a  fiiwn : 
DO  match  or  competition  in  running  was  indicated. 

There  is  great  discrepancy  in  the  naming  and  patronymic  description  of 
the  parties  in  the  stoiy.  Three  different  persons  are  announced  as  fiuhers 
of  Atalanta,  Schoeneus,  Jasns  and  Mienalos ;  the  successftil  lover  in  Ovid 
(and  seemingly  in  Euripidds  also)  is  called  Hippomends,  not  Meilanidn.  In 
the  Hesiodic  poems  Atalanta  was  daughter  of  Schoeneus ;  Hellanikus  telled 
hpr  daughter  of  Jasus.  See  Apolloddr.  I.  c;  Eallimacb.  Hymn  to  Dtan. 
214,  with  the  note  of  Spanhoim ;  Schol.  Enrip.  Fhoeniss.  150;  SchoL  Theocr. 
Idyll.  ilL  40 ;  also  the  ample  commentary  of  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  Snr  les 
Epitres  d'Oyidc,  vol.  L  p.  366.  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Edog.  vi  61 ;  JBneid,  iii 
113)  calls  Atalanta  a  natiye  of,  Scyros. 

Both  the  ancient  scholiasts  (see  SchoL  ApoU.  Bhod.  I  769)  and  the  modem 
commentators,  Spanheim  and  Heyno,  seek  to  escape  this  difficulty  by 
supposing  two  Atalantas,  —  an  Arcadian  and  a  Boeotian:  assuming  the 
principle  of  their  coi^jeetnre  to  be  admissible,  they  ought  to  suppose  at  least 
three. 

Certainly,  if  personages  of  the  Grecian  mythes  are  to  be  treated  as  his- 
torically real,  and  their  adventures  as  so  many  exaggerated  and  miscolored 
&cts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  of  multiplying  entities  to  an 
Infinite  extent.  And.  this  is  one  among  the  many  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
fundamental  supposition. 

But  when  we  consider  these  personages  as  purely  legendary,  so  that  aa 
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We  have  yet  another  female  in  the  fkmily  of  CEsena,  whose 
name  the  legend  has  immortalized.  His  daughter  I>eiaiM»rawas 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  river  Acheldus,  who  presented  himself 
in  various  shapes,  first  as  a  serpent  and  aflerwards  as  a  buH 
From  the  importunitj  of  this  hateful  suitor  she  was  rescued  be 
the  arrival  of  H^raklte,  who  encountered  Acheldus,  vanquished 
hhn  and  broke  off  one  of  his  horns,  which  Acheldus  ransomedbj 
surrendering  to  him  the  horn  of  Amaitheia,  endued  with  the 
miraculous  property  of  supplying  the  possessor  with  abuncbmce 
of  any  food  or  drink  which  he  desired.  H^raklds  was  rewarded 
for  his  j^owess  by  the  possession  of  Deianeira,  and  he  made 
over  the  horn  of  Amaitheia  as  his  marriage-present  to  CEBeos.^ 
Compelled  to  leave  the  residence  of  CEneus  in  cotisequenoe  cf 
having  in  a  fit  of  anger  struck  the  youthful  attendant  Eunomus, 
and  involuntarily  killed  him,^  Herakles  retired  to  Trachin,  cioss- 
mg  the  river  Eu^nus  at  the  place  where  the  Centaur  Nessus  was 

hifltorieai  basis  can  neither  be  affiimed  nor  denied  respecting  Aem,  we  es- 
cape the  necessitjT  of  such  inconTenient  stratagems.  The  test  of  identity  is 
then  to  be  soaght  in  tfie  aftribntes, not  in  the  legal  description,-^ in  tin 
predicates,  not  in  the  subject  Atfdanta,  whether  bom  of  one  father  w 
another,  whether  belonging  to  one  plaee  or  another,  is  beantlfbl,  cold,  re- 
pnlsive,  daring,  swift  of  foot  and  skilful  with  the  bow,  —  these  attrilmtes 
constitute  her  identity.  The  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (iiL  40),  in  vindicaling 
his  supposition  that  there  were  two  Atalantas,  draws  a  distinoliott  firanded 
upon  this  very  principle :  he  says  that  the  Bcefttian  Atalanta  was  ro^ic,  teaA 
the  Arcadian  Atalanta  dpofuiia.  But  this  seems  an  orer-refinement:  both 
the  shooting  and  the  running  go  to  constitute  an  accomplished  huntress. 

In  respect  to  Parthenopeus,  called  by  Euripid^  and  by  so  roanj  others 
the  son  of  Atalanta,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  add,  that  ApoUoddms, 
Aristarchus,  and  Antimachus,  the  author  of  the  Thebaid,  assigned  to  him  a 
pedigree  entirely  different,  —  making  him  an  Argeian,  the  son -of  Talaos 
and  Lysimachd,  and  brother  of  Adrastus.  (Apolloddr.  i.  9, 18 ;  AristEuich. 
ap.  Scihol.  Soph.  CBd.  Col.  1320 ;  Antimachus  ap.  Schol.  JE^dbjl,  Sep.  Theb. 
532;  and  Schol.  Supplem.  ad  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  t.  riii.  p.  461,  ed.  Matth. 
ApoUoddms  is  in  fact  inconsistent  with  himself  in  another  passage). 

*■  Sophokl.  Trachin.  7.  The  horn  of  Amaitheia  was  described  by  Phere- 
kyd^  (Apollod.  ii.  7,  5) ;  see  also  Strabo,  x.  p.  458  and  Dioddr.  iv.  35,  who 
cites  an  interpretation  <rf  the  fables  [ol  tUa^oprec  H  aifrCnf  rAAi/^ef )  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  symbolical  of  an  embMikment  of  the  unmly  river  by  Hd- 
raklds,  and  consequent  recoyery  of  very  fertile  land. 

*  Hellanikus  (ap.  Athen.  ix.  p.  410)  mentiomng  this  incident,  in  two  diffisr- 
sal  woiki;  called  the^  attendant  by  two  different  names. 
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accustomed  to  carry  over  passengers  for  hire.  Nessns  carried 
over  Deianeira,  but  when  he  had  arrived  on  the  other  side,  began . 
to  treat  her  with  rudeness,  upon  which  H^rakl^s  slew  him  with 
an  arrow  tinged  by  the  poison  of  the  Lemiean  hydra.  The  dying 
Centaur  advised  Deianeira  to  preserve  the  poisoned  blood  whi(^ 
flowed  from  his  wound,  telling  her  that  it  would  operate  as  a 
philtre  to  regain  for  her  the  afiections  of  Hdiaklla,  in  case  she 
should  ever  be  threatened  by  a  rivaL  Some  time  afterwards  the 
hero  saw  and  loved  the  beaudfnl  lol^  daughter  of  Eorytos^  long 
of  CBchalia :  he  stormed  the  town,  killed  Eury tos,  and  made  I0I6 
his  captive.  The  misguided  Deianeira  now  had  reoours^  to  her 
supposed  philtre :  she  sent  as  a  present  to  HdraUte  a  sj^endid 
tunic,  imbued  secretly  with  the  poisoned  blood  of  the  Centaur. 
H§rakl§s  adorned  himself  with  the  tnnio  on  tiie  occasioa  of  offer- 
ing a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Zens  on  the  promontoiy  of  K^nnon  in 
Euboea :  but  the  fatal  garment,  *when  once  put  on,  dimg  to  him 
indissolubly,  burnt  his  skin  and  flesh,  and  occasioBed  an  agony 
of  pain  from  which  he  was  only  relieved  by  death.  Deianeoa 
slew  herself  m  despair  at  this  disastrous  catastrophe.* 

^  The  beautiful  drama  of  the  TFa6hiniie  has  rendered  this  stoiy  Ceuniiiar : 
^mpare  Apollod.  ii.  7,  7.    Hjgin.  f.  36.    I>iod6r.  iv.  36-^7. 

The  capture  of  CEchalia  (OlxaXiac  aA««f )  was  celebrated  In  a  very  aa 
cient  epic  poem  by  Ereophylos,  of  the  Homeric  and  not  of  the  Haniodip 
character :  it  passed  with  many  as  Ae  work  of  Bbmer  Mmafiif  (gee  ]>iiB^ 
zer,  Fragm.  Epic  Graecor.  p.  8.  Weleker,  Der  Epische  Gyclna,  p.  229).  ^ 
The  same  sabject  was  also  treated  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue,  or  in  the  Eoiai 
(see  Heaiod,  Fragm.  129,  ed.  MarlLtsch.) :  the  nomber  of  the  children  ef 
Earytos  was  there  enumerated. 

This  exploit  seems  constantly  mentioned  as  the  last  performed  by  Hdra- 
klds,  and  as  immediately  preceding  his  death  or  apotheosis  on  Mount  (Eta: 
but  whether  the  legend  of  Deianeira  and  the  poisoned  tunic  be  very  old,  we 
cannot  tell. 

The  tale  of  the  death  of  Iphitos,  son  of  Eorytos,  by  H^raklds,  is  as  ancient 
aa  the  Odyssey  (xxL  19-40) :  but  it  is  there  stated,  that  Eurytos  dyfaig  left 
his  memorable  bow  to  his  son  Iphitos  (the  bow  is  giycn  afterwards  by  Iphi- 
tos  to  Odysseus,  and  is  the  weapon  so  &tal  to  the  suitors),  —  a  statement  not 
▼ery  consistent  with  the  story  that  CBohalia  was  taken  and  Euiytos  slain  by 
Hdrakl^.  It  is  plain  that  these  were  distinct  and  contradictory  l^^ends. 
Compare  Soph.  Tracfain.  260-285  (where  Iphitos  dies  before  Enrytos),  not 
only  with  the  passage  just  cited  from  the  Odyssey,  but  also  with  Pherekyd^ 
Fragm.  34,  Didot 

Hyginns  (f.  33)  differs  altdgether  in  Ae  parentage  of  Deianeira :  he  calls 
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We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  eventfiil  career  of  CBnen^  and 
hifl&mily  —  ennobled  among  the  ^tolians  especiallj,  botli  b} 
religious  worship  and  by  poetical  eulogj — and  fayorite  themes 
not  merely  in  some  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  also  in  other 
ancient  epic  productions,  the  AlkmsB^nis  and  the  Cyclic  ThSbaisJ 
By  another  marriage,  (Eneus  had  for  his  son  lydeus,  whose 
poetical  celebrity  is  attested  by  the  many  different  accounts  given 
both  of  the  name  and  ccmdition  of  his  mother.  '  Tydeus,  having 
slain  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Melas,  who  were  conspiring  against 
CEneus,  was  forced  to  become  an  exile,  and  took  refuge  at  Aigos 
with  Adrastus,  whose  daughter  Deipyle  he  married.  The  issue 
of  this  marriage  was  Diom§d^  whose  brilliant  exploits  in  the 
siege  of  Troy  were  not  less  celebrated  than  those  of  his  father  at 
the  siege  of  Thdbes.  Afler  the  departure  of  Tydeus,  CEneus 
was  deposed  by  the  sons  of  Agrios,  and  fell  into  extreme  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  from  which  he  was  only  rescued  by  his  grand- 
son DiomM^,  afler  the  conquest  of  Troy.3  The  sufferings  of 
.  this  andent  wanior,  and  the  final  restoration  and  revenge  by 
Diom^d^,  were  the  subject  of  a  lost  tragedy  of  Euripides,  whidh 
even  the  ridicule  of  Aristophan^  demonstrates  to  have  been 
eminently  pathetic.3 

Though  the  genealogy  just  given  of  CSneus  is  in  part  Ho- 
meric, and  seems  to  have  been  followed  generally  by  the  mytho- 
graphers,  y«t  we  find  another  totally  at  variance  with  it  in 
Hekatseus,  which  he  doubtless  borrowed  from  some  of  the  old 
poets :  the  simplicity  of  the  story  annexed  to  it  seems  to  attest 
its  antiquity.      Orestheus,  son  of  Deukalion,  first  passed  into 

her  daughter  of  Dexamenos :  his  account  of  her  marriage  with  H^rakl^  is 
in  every  respect  at  variance  with  Apollodoms.  In  the  latter,  MnSaimacbd 
is  the  daughter  of  Dexamenos ;  H^rakl^s  rescues  her  from  the  importunities 
6f  the  Centaur  Eurytidn  (ii.  5,  5). 

^  See  the  references  in  Apollod.  i,  8,  4-5.  FindaT)  Isthm.  iv.  32.  MeA^rov 
dh  ffo^iaratc  Afdf  lican  irpSapaXov  oepiCofievoi  *Ev  fikv  AlraXuv  i&vaiaiai 
^aewalg  OlvetSat  Kparepoty  et6. 

'  Hekat.  Fragm.  341,  Didot.  In  this  story  CEneus  is  connectect  with  the 
first  discovery  of  the  vine  and  the  making  of  wine  {olvog) :  compare  Hygin. 
f.  129,  and  Servius  ad  Viigil.  Georgic.  i.  9. 

'  See  Welcker  (Griecbisch.  Tragod.  ii.  p.  583)  on  the  lost  tragedy  called 
OSneus. 
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^tdlia,  and  acquired  the  kingdom:  he  was  £idier  of  Fhj^tm, 
who  waa  father  of  CEnens.    iBtolus  was  son  of  (Enens.^ 

The  original  migration  of  ^tdlos  from  £lis  to  (Etolia — and 
the  subsequent  establishment  in  £lis  of  Oxjlns,  his  descendant 
in  the  tenth  generation,  along  with  the  Ddrian  invaders  of  Pelo- 
pcmn^us — were  commemorated  by  two  inscriptions^  one  in  the 
agora  of  Elis,  the  other  in  that  of  the  iBtolian  chief  town, 
Thennum,  engraved  upon  the  statues  of  ^tolus  and  Oxjlus,^ 
reapectivelj. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PELOPIDS. 

AiiONG  the  ancient  legendary  genealogies,  there  was  none 
which  figured  with  greater  splendor,  or  which  attracted  to  itself 

*  Timokl^,  Comie.  ap.  Atfaenn.  rii  p.  223. — 

Tepuv  TIC  &Tvxsi ;  icaTifta^ev  rdv  Olvia. 
Ovid.  Heroid.  iz.  153. — 

<«Heii!  deTotadomnsl    Solio  ledet  Agiios  alto 
CEnea  desertom  nada  senecta  premit." 

The  acconnt  here  given  is  in  Hyginns  (f.  175) :  bat  it  is  in  manj  poials 
different  both  from  Apollod6ru8  (L  8,  6;  Pansan.  ii.  25)  and  Pherekyd^ 
(Fragm.  83,  Didot).  It  seemB  to  be  borrowed  from  the  lost  tragedy  of  Euri- 
pides. Compare  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn.  417.  Antonin.  Liberal,  c  37. 
In  tbe  niad,  (Eneas  is  dead  before  the  Trojkm  war  (iL  641). 

The  account  of  Ephoros  again  is  different  (ap.  Strabo.  x.  p.  462) ;  he  joins 
Alkm»6n  with  BiomMds :  but  his  narratire  has  the  air  of  a  tissue  of  quasi- 
historical  conjectures,  intended  to  explain  the  circumstance  that  the  ACtftK^n 
DiomSd^  is  king  of  Argos  during  the  Trojan  war. 

Pausanias  and  ApoUoddrus  affirm  that  (Enens  was  buried  at  (Enod  be- 
tween Aigos  and  Mantineia,  and  thejr  connect  the  name  of  this  place  with 
\am.  But  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  consider  him  as  the  eponymons  htttQ 
of  CBniadss  in  JBtdlia. 

*  Ephor.  Fragm.  29.  Didot  ap.  Strab.  z. 

7* 
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jf  higher  degree  of  poetical  interest  and  paihofs,  than  that  of  tiM 
-^"Pelopids  —  Tantalus,  Pelops,  Atreus  and  Thyeslls,  Agamemnm 
and  Menelaus  and  iBgisthns,  Helen  and  mytmmn^tns  Greats 
and  Elektra  and  HermionS,  Each  ci  these  eharacteis  is  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitode  in  the  Greeian  hemisphere:  eadi  name 
suggests  the  idea  of  some  interesting  romance  or  some  harrowing: 
tragedy:  the  curse  whidi  taints  the  family  from  the  banning 
inflicts  multiplied  wounds  at  every  soceessiTe  generati<m.  So,  at 
least,  the  stoi^  of  the  Pelopids  presents  itself  after  it  had  been 
successively  expandted  and  decorated  by  epic,  lyric  and  tragic 
poets.  It  will  be  suffident  to  touch  briefly  upon  events  with 
which  every  reader  of  Greeian  poetry  is  more  or  less  ^miliar, 
and  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  way  in  which  they  were  od- 
ored  and  modified  by  different  Grecian  authors. 

Pelops  is  the  eponym  or  name-giver  of  the  Peloponn^us :  to 
find  an  eponym  for  every  conspicuous  local  name  was  the  invaiiar 
ble  turn  of  Grecian  retrospective  fancy.  The  name  Pdoponntois 
is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Iliad  or  the  C)dys8ey,nOT  any  other 
denomination  which  can  be  attached  distincay  and  specially  to 
the  entire  peninsula.  But  we  meet  with  the  name  in  one  of  tiie 
most  ancient  post-Homeric  poems  of  which  any  fragments  have 
been  preserved  —  the  Cyprian  Verses  —  a  poem  which  many 
(seemingly  most  persons)  even  of  the  contemporaries  of  Herodo- 
tus ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  Biad,  though  Herodotus  contra- 
dicts the  opinion.^  The  attributes  by  which  the  Pelopid  Aga- 
menmon  and  his  house  are  marked  out  and  distinguished  from 
the  other  heroes  of  the  Diad,  are  precisely  those  which  Grecian 
imagination  would  naturally  seek  in  an  eponymus-^  superior 
wealth,  power,  splendor  and  regality.    Not  only  Agamemnon 

*  Hesiod.  ii.  117.    Fragment.  Epiec.  Onec.  Diinlaser,  ix.  Ktmpm,  8.— 
Aljjfa  re  Avy«ei)f 

^Ajcporarov  S*  ava^a^  dieSepxero  vfjoov  airaerav 
TavTaXt6e(j  IleAoTrof. 

Alfo  the  Homeric  Hymn.  Apoll.  419,  430,  and  TyrtiBiui,  Fngm.  1.— 

(Eifvofiia)  —  "Eipelav  IleXoTroc  vfjoov  at^LKOfie&a, 

The  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  ix.  246,  intimates  that  the  name  JlMXoiropvffwtc  oocnifed 
m  one  or  more  of  the  HJesiodic  epics^ 
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himself^  but  his  brother  MenelanB,  is  ^  more  of  a  king  *  eveii  than' 

Nestor  or  Diomld^.    The  gods  have  not  given  to  the  king  of 

the  ^  much-golden''  Mjk^nse  greater  ooarage^  or  strength,  or 

ability,  than  to  various  other  cfaiefe ;  bat  thej  hare  oonferred 

upon  bim  a  marked  superioritj  in  riches,  power  and  dignity,  and 

have  thus  singled  him  out  as  the  appropriate  leader  of  the 

forces.^     He  enjojs  this  preeminence  as  belonging  to  a  privileged 

family  and  as  inheriting  the  heaven^escended  sceptre  of  Pelops, 

the  transmission  of  which  is  described  bj  Homer  in  a  very 

remarkable  way.    The  sceptre  was  made  **  by  H^hsBstoSy  who 

presented  it  to  Zeus ;  Zeus  gave  it  to  Herm^  Hermte  to  the 

charioteer  Pelops ;  Pelops  gave  it  to  Atreos,  the  ruler  of  men; 

Atreus  at  his  deaJh  left  it  to  Thyest^  the  neb.  oattle-owner ; 

Thyestes  in  his  tnm  left  it  to  his  nephew  Agamemnon  to  cany, 

that  he  might  hold  dominion  over  many  islands  and  over  idl 

Argos,"* 

We  have  here  the  unrivalled  wealth  and  power  of  the  ^king 
of  men,  Agamemnon,"  traced  up  to  his  descent  from  PdopSy  and 
accounted  for,  in  harmony  with  the  recognized  epical  ageneies, 
by  the  present  of  the  special  sceptre  of  Zeos  through  the  hands 
of  Herm^ ;  the  latter  being  the  wealth-giving  god,  whose  bleea- 

^  dad,  ix.  37.    Compare  ji.  590.    VioaMh  addresses  i^samemn^a  — - 

"Zol  SI  SiavSixa  duxe  KpSvov  vdc  &yKvXofinTet» 
Sic^frrpv  fihf  rot  dQxe  rtTifUfo^ai  ircpt  Trqvniv* 
'AXd^  ^  o6roi  SiiKeVf  fl»  re  Kp&roc  ^9rl  fiiyiarcp, 

A  similar  contrast  is  drawn  bj  NestAr  (IL  i.  280)  between  Agamenmte  aiiQ 
Achilles.    Nestdr  says  to  Agamemnda  (IL  is.  80)  ^ 

And  tills  atttibnte  attaches  to  Menelaiu  as  well  as  to  his  brother.  For  when 
Diomdd^  is  aboat  to  choose  his  companion  for  the  night  expedition  into 
the  Trojan  camp,  Agamemndn  thus  addresses  him  (x.  283) : 

Tdv  ftkv  <S^  irapov  7*  alp^aeai^  Hv  «'  i&iXfO^a 
<tatvofiivuv  rdv  ApiffTov,  hrel  fie/taofft  ys  froJUtol  • 
^ifdh  <Hf  7'  alSSfievoc  iri<fi  ^peal,  rdv  fiht  iipdu 

'Ef  yev^  6p6ov,  el  Kot  fiaatXeCrepoc  iariv. 
'fie  ^t-\  kddwrt  6h  ntpl  S9v&^  UeviXa^ 
•Iliad,illOl. 
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ing  is  moBt  efficadoos  in  fbrtheriiig  tlie  procefls  of  acquisitioi^ 
whether  hj  theft  or  by  accelerated  multiplication  of  flocks  and 
herdB.1  The  wealth  and  princely  character  of  the  Atrdds  were 
proverbial  among  the  ancient  epic  poets.  Paris  not  only  carries 
away  Hellen,  but  much  property  along  with  her :  ^  the  house  of 
Menelausy  when  Tilemachus  visits  it  in  the  Odyssey,  is  so  re- 
splendent with  gold  and  silver  and  rare  oniament,^  as  to  strike 
the  beholder  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  The  attributes 
assigned  to  Tantalus,  the  father  of  Pelops,  are  in  conformity  with 
the  general  idea  of  the  family-^  superhuman  abundance  and  en- 
joyments, and  intimate  converse  with  the  gods,  to  such  a  degree 
ihathis  head  is  tuned,  and  he  commits  inexpiable  sin.  But 
though  Tantalus  himself  is  mentioned,  in  one  of  thci  most  suspi- 
cious passages  of  the  Odyasey  (as  suffering  punishment  in  the 
under-world),  he  is  not  announced,  nor  is  any  one  elseannouncedy 
as  father  of  Pelops,  unless  we  are  to  construe  the  lines  in  the 
Iliad  as  implying  that  the  latter  was  son  of  Hermes.  In  the  con- 
ception of  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  the  Pelopids  are,  if  not  of  di- 
vine origin,  at  least  a  mortal  breed  specially  favored  and  enno- 
bled by  the  gods  —  beginning  with  Pelops,  and  localized  at  My- 
k^fle.  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  connection  of  Pelops  either 
with  Pisa  or  with  Lydia. 

The  legend  which  connected  Tantalus  and  Pelops  with  Mount 
Sipylus  may  probably  have  grown  out  of  the  2Ek>lic  settlements 
at  Magnesia  and  Kymd.  Both  the  Lydian  origin  and  the  Pisatic 
sovereignty  of  Pelops  are  adtqated  to  times  later  than  the  Biad, 
when  the  Olympic  games  had  acquired  to  themselves  the  general 
reverence  of  Greece,  and  had  come  to  serve  as  the  religious  and 
recreative  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus  — and  when  the  Lydian 

>  Iliad,  xiy.  491.    Hesiod.  Theog.  444.    Homer,  Hymn.  Meicnr.  526-66S 

'OXfiov  Kai  wXovTov  6o)aa  nepiKaXXea  fAp6cv,    Compare  Enstath.  9A  Tiia<i 
xvi.  182. 

'  Iliad,  iii.  72 ;  vii.  363.  In  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai  was  the  followiiv.  couplet 
(Fngm.  55.  p.  43,  DiBitEer)  :— 

Novv  d*  *Afnr9aovidatCf  irAovrov  <r  hnp'  'ATpcidym. 
Again,  Tyrtftiu,  Pragm.  9, 4.  — 

OM'  el  TavroAidew  TLiXoiroi  0aetXi^repoc  tlf,  ete. 
'  Odyss.  IT.  46*71. 


and  Phrygian  heroic  names,  Midas  and  Gjg^  were  the  types 
of  -wealth  and  loxarj,  as  well  as  of  chariot  drivings  in  the  imag- 
ination of  a  Greek.    The  inconsiderable  villages  of  the  Pisatid 
derived  their  whole  importance  &om  the  vicinitj  of  Oljmpia : 
thejare  not  deemed  worthy  <^  notice  in  the  Catalogue  of  Homer. 
I^or  could  the  genealogy  which  connected  the  eponym  of  the  en- 
tire peninsula  with  Pisa  have  obtained  correnfT-  in  Greece  unless 
it  had  been  sustained  by  preestaMished  veneration  for  the  locality 
of  Olynapia.    But  if  the  sovereign  of  the  humble  Pisa  was  to  bo 
recognized  as  forerunner  of  the  thrice-wealthy  princes  of  Mikdnse, 
it  became  necessary  to  assign  some  explanatory  cause  of  his 
riches.     Hence  the  supposition  of  his  being  an  immigrant,  son  of 
a  wealthy  Lydian  named  Tantalus,  who  was  the  offspring  of  Zeus 
and  Ploutd.    Lydian  wealth  and  Lydian  chariot-driving  render- 
ed Pelops  a  fit  person  to  occupy  his  place  in  the  legend,  both  as 
ruler  of  Pisa  and  progenitor  of  the  Mykenaean  Atreids.    Even 
with  the  admission  of  these  two  circumstances  there  is  considera- 
ble difficulty,  for  those  who  wish  to  read  the  legends  as  consecu- 
tive history,  in  making  the  Pelopids  pass  smoothly  and  plausibly 
from  Pisa  to  Mykense. 

I  shall  briefly  recount  the  legends  of  this  great  heroic  £unily 
as  they  came  to  stand  in  their  full  and  ultimate  growth,  after  the 
localization  of  Pelops  a/t  Pisa  had  been  tacked  on  as  a  preface  to 
Homer^s  version  of  the  Pelopid  genealogy. 

Tantalus,  residing  near  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  had  two  chil- 
dren^ Pelops  and  Niobd.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  possessions 
and  preeminent  happiness,  above  the  lot  of  humanity :  the  gods 
conununicated  w^th  Mm  freely,  received  him  at  their  banquets, 
and  accepted  of  his  hospitality  in  return.  Intoxicated  with  .such 
prosperity,  Tantalus  became  guilty  of  gross  wickedness.  He 
stole  nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  table  of  the  gods,  and  reveal- 
ed their  secrets  to  mankind :  he  killed  and  served  up  to  them  at 
a  feast  his  own  son  Pelops.  The  gods  were  horroivstmck  when 
they  discovered  the  meal  prepared  for  them :  Zeus  restored  the 
mangled  youth  to  life,  and  as  !Ddm6t6r,  then  absorbed  in  grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Persephon§,  had  eaten  a  portion  of 
the  shoulder,  he  supplied  an  ivory  shoulder  in  place  of.it.  Tan- 
talus expiated  his  guilt  by  exemplary  punishment.  He  was 
placed  in  the  und^r-world,  with  fruit  and  water  seemiim^  dose 
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to  him,  yet  elading  his  toach  as  often  as  he  tried  to  grasp  fiiem. 
and  leaving  his  hunger  and  thirst  incessant  and  unappeased.^ 
Pindar,  in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  finds  this  dd  legend  re- 
volting to  his  feelings :  he  rejects  the  tale  of  the  flesh  ei  Pdopa 
having  been  served  up  and  eaten,  as  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
gods.3 

Niob#,  the  daught^  of  Tantalus,  was  married  to  Amphiim, 
and  had  a  numerous  and  flourishing  ofipring  of  seven  sons  and 
seven  daughters.  Though  accepted  as  the  intimate  fiioid  and 
companion  of  Leto,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemas,3.8he  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  triumph  over  that  goddess,  and  to  place 
herself  on  a  footing  of  higher  dignity,  on  account  of  ihe  sup^ior 
number  of  her  childrei)u  Apollo  and  Artemas  avenged  this  in- 
sult by  killing  all  the  sons  and  all  the  daughters :  Hiobe,  thus 
leflt  a  childless  and  disconsolate  mother,  wept  herself  to  death, 
and  was  turned  into  a  rock,  whidi  the  later  Greeks  continiied 
always  to  identify  on  Mount  Sipylus.^' 

Some  authors  represented  Pelops  as  not  being  a  Lydian,  but  a 
king  of  Paphlagonia ;  by  others  it  was  said  that  Tantalus,  hav- 
ing become  detested  from  his  impieties,  had  been  expelled  £mm 
Asia  by  Bus  the  king  of  Troy, — an  incident  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  explaining  the  transit  of  Pelops  to  Greece^ 
and  of  imparting  to  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Agamenmon  the  duurac- 
tei*  of  retribution*  for  wrongs  done  to  his  ancestor.^  When  Pe- 
lops came  over  to  Gteece,  he  found  CEnomaus,  son  of  the  god 
Ar^  and '  Harpinna,  in  possession  of  the  principality  of  Pisa, 

IHoddr.  iv.  77.    Horn.  Odjss.  xi.  582.    Pindar  gives  a  different  Ycrsion 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Tantalus :  a  vast  stone  was  perpetually  im- 
pending over  his  head,  and  threatening  to  IkU  (Olymp.  i.  56 ;  Xsthm.  vii.  90). 
'  Pindar,  Olymp.  L  46.    Compare  the  sentiment  ef  Ifdiigeneia  m  Euip- 
idds,  Iph.  Tanr.  887. 
3  Sapphd  CEVagm.  82,  Schneidewin)— * 

Aara>  Koi  "NiSfia  juiXa  fikv  ^iXai  iioav  iraXpai. 

Sapphd  aasigned  to  Kiobd  eighteen  children  (AqL  GeH  If.  A  iv.  A.  zx.  7) ; 
Hesiod  gave  tirentj ;  Homer  tn^ve  (Apollod.  iu.  5). 

The  Lydian  historian  Xanthus  gave  a  totally  different  version  both  of  Uie 
genealogy  and  of  the  misfortunes  of  NiobI  (Farthen.  Narr.  33). 

*  Ovid,  Metam.  vi.  164-311.    Pausan.  L  21,  5 ;  viii.  2, 3. 

*  Apolldn.  Bhoi  a  358,  and  Schd. ;  Ister.  39^«gment  59,  Piadotf ;  Dio- 
d6r.iT.74. 
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immediatelj  bordering  (m  the  distiiot  of  Olympia.     (Enomaos, 
having  been  apprized  bj  an  orade  that  death  would  orvrtake  him 
if  lie  permitted  his  daughter  Hippodameia  to  many,  refbsed  to 
give  lier  in  marriage  except  to  B<»iie  suitor  who  should  heat  him 
in  a  chariot>-race  from  Olympia  to  the  iBthmiis  of  Corinth  ;i  the 
ground  here  sdected  for  the  legendary  victory  of  Pdops  deserves 
attention,  inasmudi  as  it  is  a  line  drawn  fixxm  the  assomed  centre 
of  Peloponnesus  to  its  extremity,  and  thus  comprises  the  whole 
territory  with  which  Pelops  is  oomiected  as  eponym.    Any  suiter 
overmatched  in  the  race  was  doomed  to  forfat  Us  life ;  and  the 
fieetness  of  the  Pisan  horses,  combined  with  the  skill  of  the 
charioteer  MyrtiluSy   had  already  caused  thirteen  unsuccessM 
competitors  to  perish  by  the  lance  of  CEncMnaus.^    Pelops  alter- 
ed the  lists  as  a  suitor:  his  prayers  moved  the  god  Poseidte  to 
supply  him  with  a  gblden  chariot  and  winged  hcMrses ;   or  accord- 
ing to  another  stoiy,  he  captivated  the  affections  of  Hippoda- 
meia herself,  who  persuaded  the  <^arioteer  Myitilns  to  loosen 
the  wheels  of  CEnomaus  before  he  started,  so  that  the  latter  was 
overturned  and  perished  in  the  race.    Having  thus  won  the  hand 
of  Hippodameia,  Pelops  became  Prince  of  Pisa'     He  put  to 
death  the  charioteer  Myrtilus,  either  from  indignation  at  his 
treachery  to  CEnomaus,^  or  from  jealousy  on  the  score  of  Hip- 
podameia :    but  Myrtilus  was  the  son  of  Hermes,  and  though 
Pelops  erected  a  temple  in  ihe  vain  attempt  to  propitiate  that 
god,  he  left  a  curse  upon  his  race  which  fliture  calamities  were 
destined  painftilly  to  work  out.' 

Pelops  had  a  numerous  issue  by  Hippodameia :  Pittheus, 
Troezen  and  Epidaurus,  the  eponyms  of  the  two  ArgoKc  cities 

>  Diodor.  iv.  74. 

'  Paosanias  (vi  21,  7)  had  read  their  names  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai. 

'  Pindar,  Olymp.  i.  140.  The  chariot  race  of  Pelopfl  and  CEnomans  was 
represented  on  the  chest  of  Eypseliis  at  01yiii}na :  the  hon»  of  the  fonner 
were  giren  as  having  wings  (Pansan,  y.  17,  4).  Pherekjd^s  gave  the  same 
«tory  (ap.  ^cfaoL  ad  Soph.  Eleet  604). 

«  It  is  noted  bjr  Herodotus  and  others  as  a  remarkable  fiict,  that  no' mules 
were  ever  bred  in  the  Eleian  territory :  an  Eleian  who  wished  to  breed  a 
mnle  sent  his  mare  for  the  time  out  of  the  region.  TheEleians  themselves 
«tecribed  this  phsenomenon  to  a  disability  brought  on  the  htnd  by  a  corse 
from  the  lips  of  GRnomans  (Herod,  ir.  30;  Flntarch,  Qnast  Grac  p.30S). 

*lPans.T.  1, 1;  Sophok.  Elektr.  BOS;  Eurip.  Orest  9S5,  wiA  8dwL, 
Phito,  Kratjrl.  p.  895. 
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•o  called,  are  8»id  to  have  been  amooi^  Uiem:  Alaneua'and  Thj- 
estes  were  also  his  8ona,and  bis  daughter  Nikippd  mailded  Sthe- 
nelas  of  MjklnsB,  and  became  the  mother  of  EuiystheuB-i  We 
hear  sothiog  of  the  prindpalitj  of  Pisa  afterwards ;  the  Pisatid 
villages  became  absocbed  into  the  burger  aggr^ate  of  £lis,  after 
a  yain  straggle  to  maintain  their  separate  right  of  presidency 
over  the  Oljmpic  fesUvaL  But  the.legend  ran  that  Pelops  left 
his  name  to  the  whole  peninsula:  according  to  Thucycidga,  he 
was  enabled  to  do  this  because  of  the  great  wealth  which  he  had 
krought  with  him  from  Ljdia  into  a  poor  territory.  The  histo- 
rian leaves  out  all  the  romantic  interest  of  the  genuine  legends — 
preserving  only  this  one  circnmstaoce,  which,  without  being  bet- 
ter attested  than  the  rest,  carries  with  it,  from  its  common-place 
and  prosaic  character,  a  pretended  historical  plansibilit j.^ 

Besides  his  numerous  issue  bj  Hippodameia,  Pelops  had  an 
iU^timate  son  named  Chrysippus,  of  singnlar  grace  and  beaulj, 
towards  whom  he  displayed  so  mudi  affection  as  to  rouse  the 
jealousy  of  Hippodameia  and  her  sons.  Atreus  and  Thyestes 
conspired  together  to  put  Ghrysippus  to  death,  for  which  thej 
were  banished  by  Pelops  and  retired  to  Mykdnfle,^ — an  event 
which  brings  us  into  the  track  of  the  Homeric  legend.  For 
Thucydid^  having  found  in  the  death  of  Ghrysippus  a  suitable 
ground  for  the  secession  of  Atreus  from  Pelops,  conducts  him  at 
QSkce  to  Myk§nffi,  and  shows  a  train  of  plausible  dreumstances 
to.  account  £oir  his  having  mounted  the  thitme.  .  Eurystheus,  king 
of  Myk^nae,  was  the  maternal  nephew  of  Atreus:  when  he 
engaged  in  any  foreign  expedition,  he  naturally  entrusted  the 
regency  to  his  unde ;  the  people  of  Myk^nse  thus  became  accus- 
tomed to  be  governed  by  him,  and  he  on  his  part  made  efforts  to 
conciliate  them,  so  that  when  Eurystheus  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  Attica,  the  Mykeniean  people,  apprehensive  of  an  invasicm 
from  the  Herakleids,  chose  Atreus  as  at  once  the  most  powerful 

'  ApoUod.  ii.  4, 5.  Pansan.  ii.  30,  8 ;  26^  3  j  y.  8,  1.  Hesiod.  ap.  Schol 
ad  Biad.  xx.  116. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  5. 

'  We  &id  two  distinct  legends  respecting  Chiysippns :  his  abduction  by 
Lains  king  of  Thdbes,  on  which  the  lost  drama  of  Euripides  called  Chiy* 
aippas  tuned  (see  Welcker,  Griedi.  Tragodien,  ii.  p.  &d6),  and  his  death  by 
ha  hands  of  his  holf-brothen.    Hygians  (f.  85)  blends  the  two  together. 
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and  most  acceptable  person  for  his  successor^  Such  waa  the  tale 
which  Thucjdid^s  deriyed  *<  from  those  who  had  learnt  ancient 
Peloponnesian  matters  most  dearly  from  their  forefathers."  The 
introdaction  of  so  much  sober  and  quasi-political  history,  unfor- 
tunately unauthenticated,  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  highly  poet* 
ical  legends  of  Pelops  and  Atreus,  whi<^  precede  and  follow  it 

Atreus  and  Thyest^  are  known  in  the  Iliad  only  as  snccessiye 
possessor  of  the  sceptre  of  Zeus,  which  Thyestes  at  his  death 
bequeathes  to  Agamemndn.  The  family  dissensions  among  this 
fated  race  commence,  in  the  Odyssey,  with  Agamemndn  the  son 
of  Atreus,  and  iBgisthus  the  s<m  of  Thyest^.  But  subsequent 
poets  dwelt  upon  an  implacable  quarrel  between  the  two  fadiers. 
Tlie  cause  of  the  bitterness  was  differently  represented:  some  al« 
leged  that  Thyest^  had  intrigued  with  the  SrStan  AeropI,  the 
wife  (^  his  brother ;  other  narradyieB  mentioned  that  Thyestes 
pr<knired  for  himself  surreptitiously  the  possession  of  a  lamb 
with  a  golden  fleece,  which  had  been  desi^edly  introduced 
among  the  flocks  of  Atreus  by  the  anger  of  Herm^  as  a  cause 
of  enmity  and  ruin  to  the  whole  flunily.3    Atreusy  after  a  violent 

^  Thacyd.  i.  9.  ^Jyovm  6h  oi  tu  HeKoirwvyoiuv  aa^earara  fiv^fttf  icapd  ruv 
^^qt&Tepov  dedeyfUvou  According  to  Hellanikus,  Atrens  the  elder  son  re- 
tains to  Pisa  after  the  death  of  Pelops  with  a  great  army,  aqd  makes  him- 
self master  of  his  father^s  principality  (Hellanik  ap  Schol.  ad  Ifiad.  il.  105) 
Hellanikus  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  so  solidtoas  aa  Thncydiddi  to  faring 
the  ftory  into  conformity  with  H6mer.  The  cirenmBtantial  genealogy  gir- 
on  in  SchoL  ad  Enqp.  Orest  5.  makes  AtreoB  and  Thyest^  reside  daring 
their  banishment  at  Makestos  in  Triphylia :  it  is  given  without  any  special 
aathority,  but  may  perhaps  come  from  Hellanikus. 

*  -aSschil.  Agamem.  1204,  1253,  1608;  Hygin.  86 ;  Attii  rragm.l9.  This 
was  the  story  of  the  old.poem  entided  Alkmsdnis ;  seemingly  also  of  Phe- 
rekyd^s,  though  the  latter  rejected  the  story  that  Herm^  had  pijodaced  the 
golden  lamb  with  the  special  yiew  of  exciting  discord  between  the  two  broth- 
ers, in  order  to  avenge*  Ihe  death  of  HyrtUus  by  Pelops  (see  SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Orest  996> 

A  different  legend,  alladed  to  in  S<^h.  Aj.  1295  (see  Schol.  ad  2oe.), 
recounted  that  AeropS  had  been  detected  by  her  father  Katreus  in  unchaste 
commerce  with  a  low-bom  person ;  he  entrusted  her  in  his  anger  to  Naa- 
plius,  with  directions  tO  throw  her  into  the  sea :  Kauplius  however  not  only 
•pared  her  life,  bat  betrothed  her  to  Pleisthen^a,  father  of  Agamemndn 
and  son  of  Atreus. 

•The  tragedy  entitled  Atreus  of  the  I^idn  poet  Attius,  seems  to  hav« 
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burst  of  indignation,  pretended  to  be  reooiiciledy  aad  umted  Thj. 
est^8  to  a  banquet,  in  which  he  served  up  to  him  ihe  limbs  of 
bis  own  son,  and  the  father  ignorantlj  partook  of  the  fatal  meal. 
Even  the  aU-seeing  H^lioe  is  said  to  have  turned  back  his  chariot 
to  the  east  in  order  that  he  mi^  escape  the  shocking  spectacle 
of  this  Thyest^an  banquet:  yet  the  tale  of  Thyeat^an  revenge 
-^  the  murder  of  Atreus  perpetraled  by  JRgisthns,  the  inoestaoos 
offspring  of  Thyestds  by  his  daughter  Pdopia^-  is  no  less  replete 
with  horrors.* 

Homeric  legend  is  never  thus  revolting.  Agamemndn  and 
Menelaus  aie  known  to  us  chiefly  with  their  Homeric  attributes. 
which  have  not  been  so  darkly  ovoriaid  by  subsequent  poets  a£ 
those  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes.  Agamemndn  and  Menelaus  are 
affectionate  brothers :  they  many  two  sisters,  the  daughters  d 
Tyndareus  king  of  Sparta^  Eljrtamndstra  and  Helen ;  for  Helen, 
the  real  offspring  of  Zeus,  passes  as  the  daughter  of  Tyndarius.^ 
The  <<  king  of  men  **  reigns  at  Mykdnie ;  Menelau9  succeeds  Tyn- 
dareus at  Sparta.  Of  the  rape  of  H^ra,  and  the  siege  of  Troj 
consequent  upon  it,  I  shall  speak  dsewhere :  I  now  touch  only 
upon  the  family  legends  of  the  Atreids.  Mei^elauSy  on  his  return 
from  Troy  with  the  recovered  Helen,*  is  driven  by  Btorms  &r 
away  to  the  distant  regions  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  a  thousand  dangers  aiid  hardships  before  he  again  seta 
foot  in  Pelop<w!nesus.  But  at  length  he  reaches  Sparta,  resumes 
his  kingdom,  and  passes  the  rest  of  his  days  in  uninterrapted 
happiness  and  splendor:  being  moreover  husband  of  the  godlike 
Helen  and  son-in-law  of  Zeus^  he  is  even  spared  the  pangs  of 
death.  When  the  fulness  of  his  days  is  past  he  is  transported 
to  the  Elysian  fields,  there  to  dwell  along  with^Uhe  golden-haired 
Bhadamanthus "  bi  a  delicious  climate  and  in  undisturbed  re- 
pose.3 

Far  different  is  the  fate  of  the  king  <^  men,  Agamemnoik 

brought  oat,  with  painful  fidelity,  the  harsh  and  savage  features  of  thii 
family  legend  (see  Aul.  Cfell.  xiii.  2,  and  the  firagments  of  Attina  now  remaia- 
ing,  together  with  the  tragedy  caHed  Thyest^,  of  Seneca^. 

»Hygin.  fab.  87-88. 

*  So  we  muat  say,  in  conformity  to  flie  ideas  of  antiifaity:  compare  Hp 
mer,  Iliad,  xvi.  176 ;  and  Herodot.  yi.  S3. 

'  Horn.  Odyss.  ill.  280^a00 ;  iv.  8a-66a 


Daring  his  absence,  the  unwarlike  iBgisthns,  son  of  Thyest^ 
had  seduced  his  wife  KlfUemndstra,  in  spite  of  the  speciiU  wan 
ing  of  the  gods,  who,  watchfol  oyer  this  privileged  family,  ha 
sent  their  messenger  Herm^  expressly  to  deter  him  from  th 
attempt.^  A  venerable  bard  had  been  left  bj  Agamenmdn  a 
the  companion  and  monitor  of  his  wife,  and  so  long  as  that  goai 
dian  was  at  hand,  .^^sthns  pressed  his  snit  in  vain.  Bnt  he  gc 
rid  of  the  bard  bj  sending  him  to  perish  in  a  desert  island,  an 
then  won  without  difficulty  the  undefended  Kljtflenin^stra.  Ign<( 
rant  <^  what  had  passed,  Agamemndn  returned  from  Troj  vii 
torions  and  fbll  of  hope  to  his  native  country ;  but  he  had  scarce! 
landed  when  JBgisthus  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  there  wii 
the  aid  of  the  treacherous  SHjtaemn^ra,  in  the  very  hall  of  fei 
tivity  and  congratulation,  slaughtered  him  and  his  companioi: 
*<like  oxen  tied  to  the  manger.**  His  concubine  Kassandra,  tli 
prophetic  daughter  of  Friam,  perished  along  with  him  by  tli 
hand  of  Klytaenm^tra  herself.3  The  boy  Crests,  the  c»ily  ma  I 
offspring  o£  Agamemndn,  was  stolen  away  by  his  nurse,  an 
placed  in  safety  at  the  residence  of  the  Phokias  Strophius. 

For  seven  years  ^gisthus  and  Elytsemn^tra  reigned  in-  tra  i 
quillity  at  Myk^nae  on  the  throne  <tf  the  murdered  Agamemn^  i 
But  in  the  eighth  year  the  retribution  announced  by  the  gods  ov< : 
took  them :  Orestes,  grown  to  manhood,  returned  and  aveng  > 
his  father  by  killing  ^gisthus,  according  to  Homer ;  snbsequc  [ 
poets  add,  his  mother  also.  He  recovered  the  kingdom  of  H  ; 
kenee,  and  succeeded  Menelaus  in  that  of  Sparta.  Hermion§,  1 : 
only  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  was  sjent  into  the  rea  i 
of  the  Myrmidons  in  Thessaly,  as  the  bride  of  Neoptolemus,  1 1 
of  Achilles,  according  to.  the  promise  made  by  her  father  duri  i 
the  siege  of  Troy.3 

Here  ends  the  Homferic  legend  of  the  Pfelopids,  the  final 
of  Orestes  being  cited  as  one  of  unexampled  glory.^  Later  pc 
made  many  additions :  they  dwelt  upon  his  remorse  and  har^ 

*  Odyss.  L  38 ;  iii.  310. — &vd^Kidoc  klyia&oio, 

•  Odyss.  iii.  260-275  J  Iv.  512-537 ;  xi.  408.  Deinias  in  his  Argolica, 
other  historians  of  that  territory,  fixed  the  precise  day  of  the  murdei 
Agamemndn, — the  thirteenth  of  the  month  GramSlion  (Schol.  ad  Sopl 
Elektr.  275). 

«  Odyss.  Ui.  306 ;  It.  9.  <  Odyss.  i*  299. 
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earned  pardon  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  upon  his  de- 
voted friendship  for  Pjlades ;  they  wo^'e  many  interesting  tales, 
too,  respecting  his  sisters  Iphigeneia  and  £lektra  and  his  cousin 
Hermiond, —  names  which  have  become  naturalized  in  ev^y 
dimate  and  incorporated  with  every  form  of  poetry. 

These  poets  did  not  at  all  scrapie  to  depart  from  Homer,  and 
to  give  other  genealogies  of  their  own,  with  respect  to  the  chief 
persons  of  the  Pelopid  family.  In  the  IHad  and  Odyssey,  Agar 
menmdn  is  8<m  of  Atreus :  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai  and  in  Stesicho- 
ras,  he  is  soa  of  Pleisthen^  the  son  of  Atreus.i  In  Homer,he 
is  specially  marked  as  reigning  at  Myk§nae ;  bat  Stesichoms,  Si- 
monid^  and  Pindar  ^  represented  him  as  having  both  resided 
and  perished  at  Sparta  or  at  Amyklad.  According  to  the  ancient 
Cyprian  Verses,  Helen  was  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Nemesis :  in  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  she  was  introdaced 
as  an  Oceanic  nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  T§thy&3  The 
genealogical  discrepancies,  even  as  to  the  perscms  of  the  principal 
heroes  and  heroines,  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  dted,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  advert  to  them,  except  as  they  bear  upon  the  un- 
availing attempt  to  convert  such  legendary  parentage  into  a  basix« 
of  historical  record  or  chronological  calculation. 

The  Homeric  poems  probably  i^resent  that  form  of  the  le- 
gend, respecting  Agamenmdn  and  Orest^,  which  was  cnnent 
and  popular  among  the  JSolic  colonists.  Orest^  was  the  great 
heroic  chief  of  the  JEoUg  emigration ;  he,  or  his  sons,  or  his  de- 
aoendants,  are  supposed  to  have  conducted  the  AchflRans  to  seek 

^  Hesiod.  Fragm.  60.  p.  44^  o^  PQntzer;  Stesichor.  Fragm.  44,  Kleme. 
The  Scholiast  ad  Soph.  Elektr.  539,  in  reference  to  another  discrepancy  be- 
tween Homer  and  the  Hesiodic  poems  about  the  children  of  Helen,  remarks 
that  weonght  not  to  divert  onr  attention  from  that  which  is  moral  and  sal- 
utary to  onreelyes  in  the  poets  {rii  ij^uc^  tuU  xp^oifM  ^/ilv  roig  ^rv^vavovm), 
in  order  to  caril  at  their  genealogical  contr^ictions. 

Welcker  in  vain  endeavors  to  show  that  FieistheoSs  was  originally  intro- 
daced as  the  fkdier  of  Atreus,  not  as  hb  son  (Griech.  Tragod.  p^  678). 

'  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Crest  46.  'Ofiijpoc  iv  Mvk^vou^  ^ol  rd,  ^aaiXUa  tov 
^Xyofiifivevog'  "^TTfaixopoc  <J^  Koi  'Zi/tuvidjj^y  h  AaxeSaiftovi^  Pindar,  Pytiu 
zi.  31 ;  Nem.  viii.  21.  StSsicfaonts  had  composed  an  ^Opiareca,  copied  in 
many  points  from  a  stiU  more  ancient  lyric  Oresteia  by  Xanthus :  compare 
Aihen.  xii.  p.  513,  and  iBIian,  V.  H.  ir.  36. 

'  Senod,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  ISa 
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a  new  home,  wfien  they  were  no  longer  able  to  makA  headagaini 
the  invading  Dorians :  the  great  families  at  Tenedos  and  oUu 
JEolic  cities  even  during  the  historical  sra,  gloried  in  tracinj 
bade  their  pedigrees  to  this  illastrious  sonrce.^    The  legends  oqe 
nt;cted  with  the  heroic  worship  of  these  mythical  ancestors  ion 
the  basis  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  Agamemndn  and  hii 
family,  as  depicted  in  Homer,  in  which  Myk6n»  af^^ears  as  tb 
first  place  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  only  as  the  second:  tb 
^rmer  the  special  residence  of  ^the  king  of  men;"  th6  lattci 
that  of  his  younger  and  inferior  brother,  yet  still  the  seat  of  i 
member  of  the  princely  Pelopids,  and  moreorer  the  birth-plac 
of  the  divine^  Helen.    Sparta,  Argos  and  Myk^nte  are  all  thn 
de^i^nated  in  the  Iliad  by  the  goddess  H6rd  as  her  favorite  cities 
je\  die  connection  of  Mykenffi  with  Argos,  though  the  two  towi 
we/e  only  ten  miles*  distant^  is  far  less  intimate  than  the  oonne  i 
tion  of  Myk^nsB  with  Sparta.    When  we  reflect  npon  the  vei  | 
peculiar  manner  in  which  Homer  identifies  H^  with  the  Grectf 
host  and  its  leader, — for  she  watches  over  the  Greeks  with  ti 
active  solicitude  of  a  mother,  and  her  antipathy  against  the  Ti 
jans  is  implacable  to  a  degree  which  Zeus  cannot  c(»nprehend 
— and  when  we  combine  diis  with  the  ancient  and  veneiat 
H^ra^n,  or  temple  of  Hdr@,  near  MykSnae,  we  may  partly  e 
plain  to  ourselves  the  preeminence  conferred  upon  Myk$n» 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  H6i»on  was  situated  between  Arg 
and  Myk6n» ;  in  later  times  its  priestesses  iMre  named  and : 
affairs  administered  by  the  Argeians:  bat  as  it  was  mnch  neai 

*  See  die  ode  of  Pindar  addressed  to  Aristagoras  of  Tenedos  (Nem. 
35 ;  Smbo,  xiiL  p.  582).  There  were  Fenthilids  at  S^fylSnd,  from  Pent 
Ina,  son  of  Orestes  ( Aristot  Polit  v.  8, 13,  Schneid.). 

*  Diad,  iv.  52.    Compare  Euripid.  H^rakleid*  850 
»  niad,  iv.  31.    Zens  says  to  HSr^,— 

Aai/<ove9,  rivvae  UpiofBOCf  ^lfiiafiot6  re  wMe^ 
Toffcra  kok^  ^^eoKOP  Br*  aairepxh  fteveaivtic 
*iXiOv  k^dXaira^ai^  ivKTtfievov  wroXLe^pov ;  ** 

Ei  61  av  y*t  eloek'&ovca  irvXo^  koX  reixea  fioKpdf 
^Qfibv  peppu^oic  Tipiaftov  UpiafioiS  re  ncuSaCt 
'AXAovf  re  1  oQac,  r6rt  Kev  ;f6X<w  iioKecMo. 
Acaan«  XYiii.  358,— 


to  Myk(iam  ihan  to  Axgo^  WB  mBjm!^  that 

it  origiiuiUy  belonged  to  the  former,  and  that  theincreaspg  power 
of  the  latter  enaUed  them  to  luurp  to  themselves  a  religioas 
privilege  which  was  always  an  object  of  envy  and  contention 
among  the  Grecian  communities  The  .^k>lic  colonists  doixbtless 
to(^  out  with  them  in  their  ^nigrati<»i  the  divine  and  heroic 
legends^  as  well  as  the  worship  and  ceremonial  rites,  of  the  Hg> 
neoa;.  and  in  those  legends. the  most  exalted  rank  would  bea»> 
signed  to  the  dose-adjoining  and  administering  city.  . 

Mjk^nffi  maintained  its  independence  even  down  to  the  Peraiaa 
invasion*  Eighty  of  its  heavy-armed  citizens,  in. the  ranks  of 
Leonidas  at  ThermopylsB,  and  a  number  not  inferior  at  Plataea, 
upheld  the  splendid  heroic  celebrity  of  their  dty  during  a  season 
of  peril)  when  jlhe  more  powerful  Ai^os  disgraced  itself  by  a 
treacherous  neutrality.  Very  shortly  afterwards  Mykenae  was 
etiskved  and  its  inhirt>itants  expelled  by  the  Aigeians.  Though 
this  city  so  long  maintained  a  separate  existence,  its  importance 
kad  latterly  sm^  to  nothing,  while  that  of  the  Dorian  Aigos  was 
aiigmented  very  much,  and  that  of  the  Ddrian  Sparta  still  more. 

Ihe  name  of  Mykenn  is  imperishably  enthron^  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey ;  but  all  the  subsequent  fluctuatiixis  of  the  l^^end 
tend  to  exalt  the  glory  x>f  other  cities  at  its  expense.  The  recog 
tfition  of  the.  Olympic  games  as  the.  grand  religious  festival  of 
Peloponn^us  gave  vogue  to  that  genealogy  which  ocmnected  Fe- 
lops  with  Pisa  or  Blis  and  withdrew  him  from  Mykenae.  More- 
over, in  the  poeais  of  the  great  Athenian  tragedians^  Mykenae  is 
constantly  confounded  and  treated  as  one  with  Argos.  If  any 
one  of  the  citizens  of  the  former,  expelled  at  the  tilne  of  its  final 
subjugation  by  the  Argeians,  had  witnessed  at  Athens  a  drama  of 
.^^chylus,  Sophokl^s,  or  Euripides,  or  the  recital  of  an  ode  of 
Pindar,  he  would  have  heard  with  grief  and  indignation  the  city 
of  his  oppressors  made  a  partner  in  the  heroic  glories  of  his 
own.i  But  the  great  political  ascendency  acquired  by  Sparta 
contributed  still  farther  to  degi^e  Mykense,  by  disposing  subse- 
quent poets  to  treat  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  armament  against 
Troy  as  having  been  a  Spartan.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  St§sichorus,  Simonides  and  Pindar  adopted  this  versioii  of 

^  See  tho  preface  of  Dusen  to  the  tenth  Nem.  (tf  Pindar. 


iho  legend :  we  know  that  Zens  Agamemndn,  as  well  as  the  hei 

MenelaoSy  was  worshipped  at  the  Ddriaa  Sparta,^  and  the  fcelio 

of  mtdmate  identitj,  as  well  as  of  patriotic  pride,  which  had  grow 

up   in  the  minds  of  the  Spartaxis  connected  with  the  name  c 

Agamemndn,  is  forciblj  evinced  hj  the  replj  of  the  Spartan  S3 

agrus  to  Geldn  of  Syracuse  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasio 

of  Greece.     Gkldn  was  solicited  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  imminer 

danger  of  Greece  before  the  battle  of  Salamis :  he  offered  t 

furnish  an  immense  aoziliaryforc^  on  condition  that  the  suprem 

conunand  should  be  allotted  to  him.    ^Loadlj indeed  would  th 

Pelopid  Agamemndn  Gr7  out  (exdaimed  Sjagrusin  rejecting  thi 

application),  if  he  were  to  learn  that  the  Spartans  had  been  di 

prived  of  the  headship  hj  Geldn  and  the  lyiacusans."  9    Near! 

a  century  before  this  event,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  tli 

Delphian  orade,  the  Spartans  had  brought  back  from  Tegea  t 

Sparta  the  bones  of  <<the  Lacdnian  Qrestes,"  as  f  indar  denom: 

nates  him: 3  the  recovery  of  these  bones  was  announced  to  th«[ 

as  the  means  of  reversing  a  course  of  ill-fortune,  and  of  procurio 

victory  in  their  war  against  Tegea.^    The  value  whi<^  they  se 

upon  this  acquisition,  and  the  decisive  results  ascribed  to  it,  ei 

hibit  a  precise  analogy  with  the  reooTCiy  of  the  bones  of  Theseii 

frtHn  Skyros  by  the  Athenian  Cimdn  shortly  after  the  Persif . 

invasion.^    The  remains  sought  were  those  of  a  hero  proper) 

belon^ng  to  their  own  s<^  but  who  had  died  in  a  foreign  Ian; 

and  of  whose  protection  and  assistance  they  were  for  that  reasci 

deprived.     And  the  superimman  magmtude  of  the  bones,  wlii<! 

were  contained  in  a  coffin  seven  cubits  long,  is  well  suited  to  tl  1 

legendary  gnliideur  of  the  son  of  Agamemndn. 

^  Clemens  Alexandr.  Admooit.  ad  Gent  p,  24.  ^kyaiUyvwa  yew  ri  1 
Ata  kv  '^Kupry  Ti/ma^ai  Zrai^vTM^  IcTo^l,  See  also  CSaomaiu  Bp.  "Jfiusi  I 
Hrceparat.  Evangel,  v.  28. 

•  Herddot  Tii.  159.  H  ks  fiiy  olfjtu^iev  6  IleXoTriSfjt  ^AyafiiftvoVy  m)t  1 
fievoc  ^iroflTi^raf  Airapaip^a^ai  r^  ir/^f*ovUtv  imb  TihjvogreKal  tuv  Iw/ 1 
KwaU»v :  compare  Homer,  Qiad,  vii  125.  See  wiiat  appears  to  be  an  in  1 
talion  of  the  same  passage  in  Josephna,  De  Bella  Jodaioo,  iii.  8,  4.  I 
tUT^'kay  hv  areva^eiav  ol  irdrpioi  vofioif  etc. 

■Pindar,  Pyth.  xi.  16.  *  Herodot.  i.  6S. 

•Plutarch,  ThSseus,  c.  36,  Cimdn,  c.  8  j,  Pansan.  iil  3,  6. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LACONIAN  AND  MESSENIAN  GENEALOGIES. 

The  earliest  names  in  Laddnian  genealogy  are,  an  antoch- 
thonous  Lelex  and  a  Naiad  nymph  Kleochareia.  From  this  pair 
sprang  a  son  Eurdtas,  and  ftom  him  a  daughter  Sparta,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Lacedaemdn,  son  of  Zens  and  Tajget^  daughter 
of  Atlas.  Amjklas,  son  of  Lacedaemdn,  had  two  sons,  Sjnortas 
and  Hjadnthus  —  the  latter  a  beautiful  youth,  the  favorite  of 
Apollo,  by  whose  hand  he  was  accidentally  killed  while  playing 
at  quoits:  the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia,  which  the  Lacedasmd- 
nians  generally,  and  the  Amykbeans  with  special  solemnity,  cele- 
brated throughout  the  historical  ages,  was  traced  back  to  this 
legend.  Kynortas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Peri^res,  who  mar- 
ried Gorgophond,  daughter  of  Perseus,  and  had  a  numerous  issue 
—  Tyndareus,  Ikarius,  Aphareus,  Leukippus,  and  EQppokoon. 
Some  authors  gave  the  genealogy  differently,  making  Peri^r^ 
son  of  jSQoIus,  to  be  the  father  of  Kynortas,  a^d  CEbalus  son  of 
Kynortas,  from  whom  sprung  Tyndareus,  Ikarius  and  Hippo- 
koonJ 

Both  Tyndareus  and  Ikarius,  expelled  by  their  brother  Hip- 
pokoon,  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  at  the  residence  of  Tliestius, 
king  of  Kalydon,  whose  daughter,  LMa,  Tyndareus  espoused. 
It  is  numbered  among  the  explmts  of  the  omnipresent  H^rakles, 
t^t  he  slew  Hippokoon  and  his  boob,  and  restored  Tyndareus  to 
his  kingdom,  thus  creating  for  the  subsequent  Herakleidaa  kings 
a  mythical  title  to  the  throne.  Tyndareus,  as  well  as  his  brothers, 
are  persons  of  interest  in  legendary  narrative:  he  is  the  father 
of  Kastor,  of  Timandra,  married  to  Echemus,  the  hero  of  Tegea,* 
and  of  Klytaemn^tra,  married  to  Agamemnon.  Pollux  and  the 
•ever-memorable  Helen  are  the  offspring  of  Leda  by  Zeus.    Ik»- 

^  Compare  Apollod.  iii.  10,  4.    Pansan.  iil.  1, 4. 
'  Hwiod.  itp  Schol     Piodar.  Olymp.  zL  79. 


nns  Is  the  father  of  Peinelopd,  wife  of  Odjseeas:  the  contr 
between  her  behavior  and  diat  of  Kljtaemn^tra  and  Hel 
became  the  more  striking  m  oonsequence  of  their  being  so  neai 
related.  Aphareus  is  the  father  of  Idas  and  Lynkens,  wh 
Leukippus  has  for  his  daughters,  Phceb^  and  Baeira.  Acco] 
ing  to  one  of  the  Hesiodio  poems,  Kastor  and  Pollux  were  ht 
sons  of  Zeus  by  I^^da,  while  Helen  was  neither  daughter  of  Zc 
nor  of  Tyndareu*),  but  of  Oceanus  and  T^thys.^ 

The  brothers  B^tdr  and  (Polydeukds,  or)  PoUux  are  no  1< 
celebrated  for  th^r  fraternal  affection  than  for  their  great  bod 
accomplishments :  Kastdr,  the  great  charioteer  and  horseHooasti 
Pollux,  the  first  of  pugilists.  They  are  ^irolled  both  among  i 
hunters  of  the  Ealydonian  boar  and  among  the  heroes  of  i 
Argonautic  erpedition,  in  which  Pollux  represses  the  insolei 
of  Amykus,  king  of  the  Bebrykes,  on  the  coast  of  Asiatic  Thn 
—  the  latter,  a  gigantic  pugilist,  from  whcHn  no  rival,  has  ei 
escaped,  challenges  Pollux,  but  is  vanquished  and  killed  in  t 
fight.9 

The  two  brothers  also  undertook  an  expedition  into  Atdca^ 
the  purpose  of  recovering  their  sister  Helen,  who  had  b< 
carried  off  by  Theseus  in  her  early  youth,  and  deposited  by  h 
at  Aphidna,while  he  accompanied  Periihous  to  the  under^ox 
in  order  to  assist  his  friend  in  carrying  off  Persephond.  1 
force  of  Elastdr  and  PoHux  was  irresistible,  and  when  they 
demanded  their  sister,  the  people  of  Attica  were  anxious  to  restt 
her:  but  no  one  knew  where  Th^eus  had  deposited  his  pri 
The  invaders,  not  believing  in  the  sincerity  of  this  denial,  p 
ceeded  to  ravage  the  country,  which  would  have  been  utte 
ruined,  had  not  Dekelus,  the  eponymus  of  Dekeleia,  been  able 
indicate  Aphidna  as  the  place  of  concealment  The  autocht' 
DOQS  Titakus  betrayed  Aphidna  to  Eastdr  and  Pollux,  and  He 

*  Hesied.  »p.  Schol.  PiDdar.  Nem.  x.  150.  Eragm.  Hesiock  Diintzer, 
p.  44.  Tyndarens  was  worshipped  98  a  god  at  I«aced«mdn  CVarro  ap.  S 
•d  Virgil.  Mneid.  viii.  275). 

•  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  ii.  1-96.  Apollod.  L  9,  20.  Thcocrit  xxii.  26-133. 
the  account  of  ApoUdnius  aiid  ApoUoddrns,  Amykus  is  slain  in  the  cent 
in  that  of  Theocxitus  he  is  only  coAqaered  and  forced  to  gire  in,  wi 
promise  to  renounce  for  the  fntnre  his  bnital  oondact;  there  were  lev 
different  narrativef.    See  Schol.  ApoUon.  Bhod.  ii.  106. 
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was  reooveied:  the  faroth«n  in  evacoadng  Atfcica,  carried  away 
into  captiyity  iBthra,  tlie  znoUier  of  Th^eos.  In  after-dajB, 
when  Eastdr  and  PoUnz,  under  the  title  of  the  Dioskori,  had 
eome  to  be  worshipped  as  powerM  gods,  and  when  the  Athenians 
were  greasy  ashamed  of  this  act  of  Thdseus — the  revelation 
made  by  Dekelus  was  considered  as  entitling  him  to  the  lasting 
gratitade  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  the  &yorable  remembrance 
of  the  Lacedsem/kiians,  who  maintained  the  Dekeleians  in  the 
constant  rajoyment  of  certain  honorary  privileges  at  Sparta^^  and 
even  spared  that  ddme  in  all  their  invasions  of  Attica.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  the  existence  of  this  legend  had  some  weight  in 
determining  the  Lacedasmdnians  to  selecit  Dekelia  as  the  place  of 
their  ocoapation  during  the  Pdeponn^ian  war. 

The  fatal  combat  between  Eastdr  and  Folydeuk^s  on  the  one 
side,  and  Idas  and  Lynkeus  on  the  other,  for  the  posses^n  of 
the  daaghters  of  Lenkippns,  was  celebrated  by  more  than  one 
anient  poet,  and  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  yet  remaining 
Idylls  of  Theocritus.  Leukippus  had  formally  betrothed  his 
daughters  to  Idas  and  Lynkens ;  but  the  Tyndarids,  becoming 
enamored  oi  them,  outbid  their  rivals  in  the  value  of  the  cus- 
tomary nuptial  gifts,  persuaded  the  &ther  to  violate  his  promise, 
and  carried  off  Fhoebd  and  Ilaeira  as  their  brides.  Idas  and 
Lynkeus  pursued  them  and  remonstrated  against  the  injustice : 
according  to  Theocritus,  this  was  the  cause  of  the  combat.  But 
th^«  was  another  tale,  which  seems  the  older,  and  which  assigns 
a  Afferent  cause  to  the  quarrel  The  four  had  jointly  made  a 
predatory  incursion  into  Arcadia,  and  had  driven  off  some  cattie^ 
.  bat  did  not  agree  about  the  partition  of  the  booty  —  Idas  carried 
off  into  Mess^nia  a  portion  of  it  which  the  Tpdarids  claimed  as 

*  Dioddr.  iv.  63.    Herod,  iv.  73.    Ae/ceXicw  dh  tQv  totb  kpycujofiivwf  ip- 

yov  XP^Oiftov  if  rbv  irdvra  jcpovovy  <fif  abrol  'k&rjvaioi  ^ovat.    Aeccndii^ 

to  other  authors,  it  was  Akad^mns  who  made  the  rereiatioii,  and  tiie  spot 

ealled  Akaddmia,  near  Athens,  which  the  Laoedamftniaiis  spared  in  oon- 

nderation  of  this  service  (Plutarch,  Th^os,  31,  32,  33,  where  be  gives 

Beyeial  different  yersions  of  this  tale  hj  Attic  writers,  fimmed  with  the  Tiew 

of  exonerating  Thdseirs ).    The  recoTOiy  of  Helen  and  the  captiTitj  of  JEtfara 

were  represented  on  the  andent  diest  of  Kypseliis,  with  the  following  cnrioni 

inscription : 

^         Tvp6a(Ma  *EX6mtv  ^pmv,  At^pov  d*  'jL^ha^ev 

'JOLiutop,  Passan.  t.  19, 1 


KASTOB  AND  POLLUX.  17 

Uwuf  owxL  To  revenge  and  neimbtirae  themaelvesy  the  Tyndarid 
loTaded  Me8B6nia»  placihg  themselTes  in  ambush  in  the  hollow  «| 
an  Imctentoak.  But  LynkeuSy  endaed  with  preternatural  pon 
era  of  Tisicm,  mounted  to  ihe  tK^  of  Taygetus,  from  whence,  as  h 
eould  see  over  the  :wht^  Pelepoonilsas,  he  detected  them  in  thei 
choflien  pJaee  of  eoncealment.  Such  was  the  narrative  of  th 
ancient  Cyprian  Versus.  Kadtdr  perished  by  the  hand  of  Idai 
Lynkeusby  thatof  FoUuau.  Idas,  seizing  a  stone  pillar  ftom  tb 
tomb  of  his  &ther  Aphareiis>  hniled  it  at  Pollux,  knocked  bin 
down  eaxd  stunned  him;  but  Zeus,  interpoeing  at  the  critica 
monoent  for  the  protection  of  hit  son,  killed  Idas  with  a  thunder 
bolt.  Zeus  would  have  confeired  upon  Pollux  the  giflof  immor 
tality,  but  the  latter  could  not  endure  existence  without  his  brother 
ke  entreated  pennission  to  share  the  gifl  with  £a8tdr,  and  botl 
were  aooordingly  permitted  to  live,  but  only  on  every  other  dayJ 
:Th»  ZKo^kuri,  or  sons  of  Zeus,— ^ as  the  two  Spartan  heroes 
Kastdr  and  PoUuz,  were  denonoinatod, — were  recognized  in  th( 
bistDrical  days  of  Greece  as  gods,  and  received  divine  hcuors 
This  is  even  notic^  in  a  passage  of  the  Odyssey,^  which  is  at  an^ 
rate  a  very,  did  interpolation,  as  well  as  in  one  of  the  Homeric 
hymns.  What,  is  yet  morse  remarkable  is,  that  they  were  invoke(  i 
during  storins  at  sea,  as  ih»  special  and  all-powerfid  protectors  oi 
the  endangered  mariner,  although  their  attributes  and  theii' 
celebrity  se^n  to  be  <^  4  character  so  dissimilar.  They  wer<  > 
worshipped  throughout  moat  parts  of  Qroeee,  but  with  preeminen 
sanctity  at  Sparta. 

Kastdr  and  Pollux  being  removed^  the  Spartan  genealogy 
passes  frorn  Tyndareus  to.Menelaus,  aUd  from  him  to  Orestls. 

Originally  it  appears  that  Messdnd  was  a  name  for  the  westen  i 
portion  of  Lacdnia,  bordering  on  what  was  called  Pylos :  it  is  s<  • 
represented  in  the  Odyssey,  and  Ephorus  seems  to  have  includet . 
it  amongst  the  possession^  of   Orestes    and  his  descendantf 

^  Cjpria  Carm.  Fragm.  8,  p«  13,  Duotzer.  Ljcophron,  538-566  wit 
8cJiol.  ApoUod.  ill.  11,  1.  Pindar,  Nem.x.  55-90.  irepiffiepov  adavaaiav 
aUo  Homer,  Odyss.  xi  302,  with  the  Commentary  of  l^itsach,  yoL  iiL  p.  24! 

The  combat  ^us  ends  more  favorably  to  the  Tyndarids;  but  probably  th 
Mcoant  least  fayoraUe  to  them  ia  the  oldest,  since  their  dignity  went  on  cor 
tiiwally  increasing,  until  at  last  they  became  great  deities. 

'  Odyss.  xxi.  15.    Dioddr.  xv.  66. 
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Througiiout  the  whde  dmatioii  of  the  Mesgtoica-Ddrian  king^ 
dom,  there  neyer  was  any  town  called  Messfio^:  the  town  was 
forst  founded  by  Epameinondas,  after  the  batde  of  Leactnu  The 
heroic  genealogy  of  MessSnia  starts  from  the  same  name  as  that 
of  Laodaia^-firom  the  aatochtfaimoas  Lelex:  his  jomiger  son, 
Foljkaon,  manies  Mess^n^  danghter  of  the  Argeian  Triopaa, 
and  settles  the  coontrj.  Pansamas  teDs  ns  that  the  posterity  of 
this  pair  occupied  the  coontry  for  five  generatioos;  bnt  he  in 
vain  searched  the  ancient  genealogical  poems  to  find  the  names 
of  their  descendants.^  To  them  sncoeeded  Feri6r@Sy  son  of 
^k>lus ;  and  Aphareus  and  Leoldppns,  according  to  Pansanias, 
were  sons  of  Peri^rSs.  Idas  and  Lynkens  are  the  only  heroes, 
distinguished  for  personal  exploili  and  memorable  attributes, 
belonging  to  Messdnia  prc^r.  They  are  the  counterpart  of  the 
Dioskuri^  and  were  interestiDg  persons  in  the  old  l^endary 
poems.  Marp^ssa  was  the  danghter  of  En^nns,  and  wooed  by 
ApoUo :  nevertheless  Idas^  carried  her  off  by  the  aid  of  a  winged 
chariot  which  he  had  received  from  Poseiddn,  Eu^us  pursued 
them,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  river  Lykormas,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  overtake  th^n:  his  grief  caused  him  to  throw 
himself  into  the  river,  which  ever  afterwards  bore  his  name.  Idas 
brought  Marp^sa  safe  to  Mess^nia,  and  even  when  Apollo  there 
claimed  her  of  him,  he  did  not  fear  to  risk  a  combat  with  the  god 
But  Zeus  interfered  as  mediator,  and  permitted  the  maiden  to 
choose  which  of  the  two  she  preferred.  She  attached  herself  to 
Idas,  being  apprehensive  that  Apollo  would  desert  her  in  her  old 
age :  on  the  death  of  her  husband  she  slew  hersel£  Both  Idas 
and  Lynkeus  took  part  in  the  Ai^nautic  expedition  nnd  in 
the  Ealyddnian  boar-huat.3 

*  Fausan.  iv.  2, 1. 

'  Iliad,  ix.  553.  Simonides  had  handled  this  story  in  detail  (SchoL  Yen. 
IL  ix.  p.  553).  Bacchylidds  Cap,  SchoL  Fiadar.  Isthm.  iv.  92)  celebiated  in 
one  of  his  poems  the  competition  among  many  eager  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
Marplssa,  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  competition  for  Hippodameia, 
daughter  of  (Enomaus.  Many  unsuccessfol  suitors  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Eu^nas :  their  skulls  were  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Foaeidon. 

^  Apollod.  i.  7,  9.  Fausan.  ir.  2, 5.  Apolldnius  Rhodins  descriBes  Idas  aa 
fall  of  boast  and  self-confidence,  heedless  of  the  necessity  of  diyine  aid. 
Frohably  this  was  the  characterof  ^  brothers  in  die  old  legend,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  DioskorL  ^ 

The  wnth  of  the  Dioskiiri  against  Mwwfaia  was  treated,  even  in  tht 


ARCADL\N  GENEALOIJIY. 


AphareuSy  after  the  death  of  his  sons,  founded  ih^  tOwi 
ArSne,  and  made  over  most  part  of  his  dominions  to  his  kins: 
K^leus,  with  whom  we  pass  into  the  Pylian  genealogj. 


CHAPTEBIX. 

ARCADIAN  GENEALOGY. 

The  Arcadian  diyine  or  heroic  pedigree  begins  with  Pelas] 
whom  both  Hesipd  and  Aflios  considered  as  an  indigenous  n 
though  Akusilans  the  Argeian  rei^resented  him  as  brother 
Argos  and  son  of  Zeus  hj  Niobe,  daughter  of  Phordneus : 
logographer  wished  to  establish  a  conmiunitj  of  origin  betw 
the  ArgeiaoB  and  the  Arcadians. 

LjkaSn,  son  €i  Pelasgus  and  king  of  Arcadia,  had,  bj  diffei 
wives,  fifty  sons,  the  most  savage,  impious  and  wicked  of  m 
kind :  J^nalus  was  the  eldest  of  them.  2Jeus,  in  order  that 
might  himself  become  a  witness  of  their  misdeeds,  presen 
himself  to  them  in  disguise.  '  Thej  killed  a  child  and  servec 
up  to  him  for  a  meal;  but  the  god  overturned  the  table  i 
struck  dead  with  thunder  Ljkadn  and  all  his  fifty  sons,  with 
single  exception  of  Njktimus,  the  youngest,  whom  he  spared 
the  earnest  intercession  of  the  goddess  G«ea  (the  Earth).  1 
town  near  which  the  table  was  overturned  received  the  name 
Trapezus  (Tabletown). 

This  singular  legend  (framed  on  the  same  etymological  tj 
as  that  of  the  ants  in  JBgina,  recounted  elsewhere)  seems  anci^ 
and  may  probably  belong  to  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue.  But  P 
sanias  tells  us  a  story  in  many  respects  different,  which  ^ 
represented  to  him  in  Arcadia  as  the  primitive  local  account,  i 
which  becomes  the  more  interesting,  as  he  tells  us  that  he  hinu 
fully  believes  it.    Both  tales  indeed  go  to  illustrate  the  sf 

historical  times,  as  the  grand  'cause  of  the  sabjection  of  the  MessSnian 
the  Spartans :  diat  wrath  had  been  appeased  at  the  time  when  Epameinai 
reconstituted  Messdnd  (Pansan.  iy;  27, 1). 


luoxvjax  vjt  uiuuj^vis. 


point  —  the  ferodty  ofXykadsn's  character,  as  well  as  the  crael 
rites  which  he  practised*  The  latter  was  the  first  who  estahlished 
the  worship  and  solemn  games  of  Zeus  Lyksous :  he  offered  up  a 
child  to  Zieus,  and  made  lihations  with  the  blood  upon  the  altar. 
Immediatelj  after  haying  perpetrated  this  act,  he  was  changed 
into  a  wolf.i    . 

<<0f  the  troth  of  this  narratite  (observes  Pauaanias)  I  fed 
persuaded :  it  has  been  repeated  hj  the  Arcadians  fi^>m  old  times, 
and  it  carries  probability  along  widi  it.  For  the  men  of  that  daj, 
from  their  justice  and  pietj,  were  guests  and  companions  at  table 
with  the  gods,  who  manifested  towards  them  approbaticm  when 
they  were  good,  and  anger  if  they  behaved  ill,  in  a  palpable  man- 
ner :  indeed  at  that  time  there  were  some,  who  having  once  been 
men,  became  gods,  and  who  yet  retidn  their  privileges  as  such— 
Aristseus,  the  Ear^tan  Britomartis,  Hdrald^  son  of  Alkm^na,  Am- 
phiaraus  the  son  of  Oikles,  and  FoUuz  and  Kastdr  besides.  We 
may  therefore  believe  that  Lykadn  became  a  wild  beast,  and  thst 
Niob^  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  became  a  stone.  But  in  mj 
time,  wickedness  having  enormously  increased,  so  as  to  overrun 
the  whole  earth  and  all  the  cities  in  it,  there  are  no  farther 
examples  of  men  exalted  into  gods,  except  by  mere  title  and  from 
adulation  towards  the  powerful:  moreover  the  anger  of  the  gods 
fiills  tardily  upon  the  wicked,  and  is  reserved  for  ^em  after  their 
departure  from  hence." 

*  Apolloddr.  iii.  8,  1.  Hygin.  fab.  176.  Eratosthen.  Catastcrism.  8.  Pan* 
san.  viH.  2,  2-3.  A  different  story  respecting  the  immolation  of  the  chUd  is 
in  Nikolaus  Damask.  Frag.  p.  41,  OreUL  Ljkadn  is  mentioned  as  die  M 
founder  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Lykssus.in  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.1662;  bat 
nothing  is  there  said  abont  the  human  sacrifice  or  its  conseqnences.  In  ^ 
historical  times,  the  festival  and  solemnities  of  the  Lyksea  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  distingniished  materially  firom  the  other  agdnes  of  Greece  (Pindar, 
Olymp.  xiU,  104 ;  Nem.  x.  46; ;  Xenias  the  Arcadian,  one  of  the  generals 
in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  celebrated  the  solemnity  with  ^giea*  ^^' 
nificence  in  the  march  through  Asia  Minor  (Zen.  Anab.  i,  2,  10).  But  the 
fable  of  the  human  sacrifice,  and  the  sdbseqnent  transmutation  of  the  person 
who  had  eaten  human  food  into  a  woli^  continued  to  be  told  in  connection 
inth  them  (Plato,  de  Republic,  viii.  c.  15.p.  417>  Compare  Plinyi  S.N. 
Till  34.  This  passage  of  Plato  seems  to  afford  distinct  indication  that  the 
practice  of  offering  human  victims  at  the  altar  of  the  Lykasftn  ZefU  ^^^ 
neither  prevalent  nor  recent,  but  at  most  only  traditional  and  antiquated i 
and  it  therefore  limits  the  sense  or  invalidates  the  authority  of  the  Fseudo- 
Platonic  dialogue,  Minos,  c.  5. 


Fausanias  then  proceeds  to  conmire  those  who,  by  mnltipl] 

false  miracles  in  more  recent  times,  tended  to  rob  the  old 

genuine  miracles  of  their  legitimate  credit  and  esteem.    ' 

passage  illustrates  forciblj  the  views  which  a  religioos  and 

structed  pagan  took  of  his  past  time  -^  how  inseparably  he  bl< 

ed  together  in  it  gods  and  men,  and  how  little  he  either  recogni 

or  expected  to  find  in  it  the  naked  phsenmnena  and  histoi 

laws  of  connection  which  beloi^ed  to  the  wodd  hefore  him* 

treats  the  past  as  the  province  of  ^legend,  the  present  as  tha 

history ;  and  in  doing  this  he  is  more  sceptical  than  the  per 

with  whom  he  conversed,  who  believed  not  only  in  the  and 

but  eren  in  the  recent  and  fiilsely  reported  miracles.    It  is 

that  Paosanias  does  not  always  proceed  oonostently  with 

position :  he  often  rationaBzes  the  stories  of  the  past,  as  ij 

expected  to  find  historical  threads  of  connection ;  and  sometL 

though  more  rarely,  accepts  the  miracles  of  the  present    Bi 

ihe  present  instance  he  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  betf 

present  and  past,  or  rather  between  what  is  recent  and  whi 

aninent :  his  criticism  is,  in  the  main,  analogons  to  that  of  Arric 

regard  to  the  Amazons  —  denying  their  existence  daring  t 

of  recorded  history,  hot  admitting  it  during  the  early  and 

recorded  age^. 

In  the  narrative  of  Paosanias,  the  sons  of  Lykadn,  instea 
perishing  by  thunder  from  Zeus,  become  the  finmdeni  of 
various  towns  in  Arcadia.  And  as  that  region  was  subdiv 
into  a  great  number  of  small  and  independent  townshipsy 
having  its  own  eponym,  so  the  Arcadian  heroic  geneakgy  ap] 
broken  up  and  subdivided.  Pallas,  Oresthens,  Phigalus,  Ti 
zeu8,Binnalus,Mantin§u8,and  Tegeatds,  are  all  numbered  ai 
the  sops  of  Lykadn,  and  are  all  eponyms  of  various  Arci 
towns.^ 

The  legend  respecting  Eallistd  and  Arkas,  the  ep^nyi 
Arcadia  generally,  seems  to  have  been  originally  quite  indej 
ent  of  and  distinct  from'that  of  Lykadn.  Eum^us,  indeed 
some  other  poets  made  Eallistd  daughter  of  Lykadn ;  butnc 
He^od,  nor  Asius,  nor  ^herekydds,  acknowledged  any  reh 
ship  between  them.^     The  beautiful  Eallistd,  companio 

*Paiis.vui.3.    Hygin.  &b.  177.  *  Apollod.  iii  8, : 


Artemis  in  the  cLase,  had  bound  herself  hy  a  vow  of  chastity 
Zeus,  either  bj  persuasion  or  bj  force,  obtained  a  violation  of  the 
Yow,  to  the  grievous  displeasure  both  of  H6r$  and  Artemis.  The 
former  changed  KalHstd  into  a  bear,  the  latter  when  she  wss  in 
that  shape  killed  her  with  an  arrow.  Zeus  gave  to  the  nnforto- 
nate  Kallistd  a  place  among  the  stan,  as  the  constellation  of  the 
Bear:  he  also  preserved  the  child  Arkas,  <^  which  she. was 
^  pregnant  bj  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  Atlantid  nymph  Maia  to 
bring  np.^ 

Arkas,  when  he  became  king,  obtained  from  Triptolemus  and 
communicated  to  his  people  the  first  rudiments  of  agricoltare; 
he  also  taught  them  to  make  bread,  to  spin,  and  to  weave.  He 
had  three  scms— Azan,  Apheidas,  and  ElUttus :  the  .first  wss  the 
epon jm  of  Azania^  the  northern  region  of  Arcadia ;  the  second 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  Tegea ;  the  third  was  &ther  of  Ischjs 
(rival  of  Apollo  for  the  affections  of  Kordnis),  as  weQ  as  of  ' 
jBpjtus  and  Eyll^n :  the  name  of  ^pjtus  among  the  heroes  of 
Arcadia  Is  as  old  as  the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad.' 

Aleus,  son  of  Apheidas  jmd  king  of  Tegea,  was  the  fboader 
of  the  celebrated  temple  and  worship  <^  Ath^nd  Alea  in  iha^ 
town.  Ljkurgus  and  Kepheus  were  his  sons,  Aug^  his  dang^' 
ter,  who  w;as  seduced  hj  Herakles,  and  secretlj  bore  to  him  a 
child :  the  father,  discovering  what  had.  happened,  sent  Ang^  ^ 
Nauplius  to  be  sold  into  slavery :  Teuthras,  king  of  Mysitii  in 
Asia  Minor,  purchased  her  and  made  her  his  wife :  her  tomb^was 
shotm  at  Pergamus  on  the  river  Saikus  even  in  the  time  of 
Pau8anias.3 

'  Paasan.  Tiii.  3,  2.  Apollod.  iii  6,  %  Hesiod.  apnd  Eratostheii.  Catas- 
terism.  1.  Fragm.  182,  Maiktsch.    Hygin.  f.  177. 

•  Homer,  Biad,  ii  604.    Pind.  Olymp.  vi.  44-63. 

The  tomb  of  ^pytcis,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  was  shown  to  Fansanitt 
between  Pheneos  and  Stympbalos  (Pansan.  viii.  16,  2).  .^ytns  was  a  cofi^ 
nomen  of  Herm6s  (Paasan.  yiii.  47,  3). 

The  hero  Arkas  was  worshipped  at  Mantineia,  under  the  special  iqjon^ 
tion  of  the  Delphian  oracle  (Tansan.  yiii.  9,  2). 

*  Paasan.  viii.  4,  6.    Apollod.  liL  9)  1  •    Dioddr.  iy«  33. 

A  separate  legend  respecting  Angg  and  the  birth  of  TSlephos  was  cnrrent 
at  Tegea,  attached  to  the  temple,  statue,  ancTHognomen  of  Eileithjia  in  the 
Tegeatic  agora  (Paasan.  viii.  48,  5). 

Hekatsus  seems  to  have  naixated  in  det&il  the  adyentures  of  Augd  C^**^ 
san.  Tiii.  4,  4 ;  47,  8.    Hekata.  Fragm.  345,  Bidot.). 

Euripid^  followed  a  different  story  aboiitAugd  and  the  birth  of  T61eph«*  , 


The  child  TMephus,  exposed  on  Mount  Farthenius,  ^   ! 
derfullj  sustained  hj  the  mitt:  of  a  doe :  the  herdsmen  o 
thus  brought  him  up,  and  he  was  directed  hj  the  Delphia 
to  go  and  find  his  parents  in  Mjsia.    Teuthras  adopted  h  i 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne :  in  the  first  attempt  of  the  s  i 
Agamemndn  against  Troy,  on  which  occasion  they  uoaUk  : 
point  and  landed  in  Mjsia,  his  valor  signallj  contributed  I 
repube  of  the  Greeks,  thou^  he  was  at  last  vanquish  i 
desperately  wounded  by  the  spear  of  Achilles  —  by  wha 
ever  he  was  afterwards  healed,  under  the  injunction  of  t  i 
de,  and  became  the  guide  <^  the  Greeks  in  Uieir  renewed  \ 
upon  the  Trojans.^ 

From  Lykurgus,^  Hie  son  of  Aleus  and  brother  of  Ac  ; 
pass  to  his  son  Ankaeus,  numbered  among  the  Argonauts,  : 
killed  in  the  chase  of  the  Kalyddnian  boar,  and  father  of  j 
o6r,  who  leads  the  Arcadian  contingent  against  Troy,- 
adventurers  of  his  niece,  the  Tegeatic  huntress  Atalanta 
already  been  touched  upon), —  then  to  Echemus,  son  of  At  i 
and  grandson  of  the  brother  of  Lykurgus,  K^pheus.    £c  t 
is  the  chief  heroic  ornament  of  Tegea.    When  Hyllus,  1 1 
of  H^rakles,  conducted  the  Hdrakleids  on  their  first  e  : 
tion  against  Peloponnesus,  Echemus  commanded,  the  1  i 
troops  who  assembled  along  with  the  other  Feloponndsians  i 
isthmus  of  Corinth  to  repel  the  invasion :  it  was  agreed  th  i 
dispute  should  be  determined  by  single  combat,  and  Echem 
the  champion  of  Peloponnesus,  encountered  and  killed  H 

in  bis  lost  tragedy  called  Aiig6  (See  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  615).  Bespecti 
Mwo?  of  JEscfaylus,  and  the  two  lost  dramas,  'A^odoZ  and  Uvaol  of ! 
kles,  little  can  be  made  out  (See  Welcker,  Giiechisch.  Tragod. 
40^-414). 

'  Telephas  and  his  exploits  were  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  lost  6 
poem,  the  Cyprian  Verses.  See  argument  of  that  poem  ap.  J} 
£p.  Fragm.  p.  101  His  exploits  were  also  celebrated  by  Pindar  ( 
ix,  70-79J;  he  is  enumerated  along  with  Hectdr,  Cycnns,  Memo 
most  distinguished  opponents  of  Achilles  (Isthm.  iv.  46).  His  1 
well  as  his  adventures,  became  subjects  with  most  of  the  great  Atti 
dians. 

■  There  were  other  local  genealogies  of  Tegea  deduced  from  Ly 
Bdtachus,  eponym  of  the  Ddme  Bdtachld»  at  that  place,  was  his  g 
(Nicolaus  ap.  Bteph.  Byz.  y.  Bqrr<u:M5a<). 

toi.,  I,  8*  1200. 


Panuant  to  the  stipulfttion  bj  which  they  had  bound  themselres, 
the  Hdrakleids  retired,  and  abstained  for  three  generations  from 
pressing  their  claim  upon  Peloponnesus.  This  valorous  explicit  of 
their  great  martial  hero  was  dted  and  appealed  to  by  the  Tegeates 
before  the  battle  of  Flatsa,  as  the  principal  evidence  of  their 
claim  to  the  second  post  in  the  combined  annj,  next  in  point  of 
honor  to  that  of  the  Lacedaundnians,  and  superior  to  that  of  the 
Athenians :  the  latter  replied  to  them  bj  producing  as  counter-evi- 
dence the  splendid  heroic  deeds  of  Athens,  —  the  protection  of  the 
H^rakleids  against  Eurystheus,  the  victory  over  the  Kadmeians 
of  Thebes,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Amazons  in  Attica.^ 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these  legendary  glories  were 
both  recited  by  the  speakers,  and  heard  by  the  listeners,  with 
pix>fbund  and  undoubting  faith,  as  well  as  with  heart-stirring 
admiration. 

One  other  person  there  is  —  Ischys,  scm  of  Elatns  and  grand 
son  of  Arkas — in  the  fabulous  genealogy  of  Arcadia  whom  it 
would  be  improper  to  pass  over,  inasmuch  as  his  name  and 
adv^itures  are  connected  with  the  genesis  of  the  memorable  god 
or  hero  JEsculapius,  or  Askl^pius.  Eordnis,  daughter  of  Fhieg- 
yas,  and  resident  near  the  lake  Boebeis  in  Thessaly,  was  bejoved 
by  Apollo  and  became  pregnant  by  him :  unfiuthful  to  the  god, 
she  listened  to  the  propositions  of  Ischys  son  of  Elatus,  and  con- 
sented to  wed  him :  a  raven  brought  to  Apollo  the  fatal  news, 
which  so  incensed  him  that  he  changed  ^e  color  of  the  bird 
from  white,  as  it  previously  had  been,  into  black«3    Arteniis,  to 

^  Herodot  ix.  27.  Echemus  is  described  by  Pindar  (01.  xi.  69)  as  gaining 
the  prize  of  wrestiling  in  the  fabulous  Olympic  games,  on  flieir  fint  estab- 
lishment by  Hdraklls.  He  also  fonnd  a  place  in  the  Haiodic  Catalognd  as 
hosband  of  Timandra,  the  sister  of  Helen  and  Elytssmn^tra  (Hesiod, 
Fragm.  105,  p.  818,  Marktscheff.). 

'  ApoUoddr.  iii.  10,  8;  Hesiod,  Frafm.  141-142,  Karktseheff. ;  Strab.  ii 
p.  442 ;  Pherekyd^  Fragm.  8 ;  Aknsilavs,  Fragm.  25,  Didot 

Tv>  fih  ap*  ayyeXoc  ^X&e  Kopa^,  lepfj^  anb  dairbc 
Uvd-d  ic  ^ya&hiv,  leal  p*  l^paaep  ipy*  aldfi%a 
^oiptfi  aKepaeKSfi^f  6ti  'IffX^c  TVf^^  Kopuviv 
MlhiTidTjCt  ^Xeyifoo  dioyv^roto  ^yarpa.    (Hesiod,  Fr.) 

The  diange  of  the  color  of  the  crow  is  noticed  both  in  Ovid,  Metamorph. 
U.  632,  in  Antonin.  Liberal,  e.  20,  and  in  Serrins  ad  Tii^gil.  iEneid.  Tii.  761* 


avenge  t&e  wonnd^  dignify  of  her  brother,  put  SloKdn 
death ;  bat  Apollo  preserved  the  nude  child  of  which  aki 
about  to  be  delivered,  and  consigned  it  to  the  Centaur  Chei 
be  brcMSght  up.  The  child  was  named  Askldpius  or  jSbooI 
and  'acquired,  partly  from  the  teaching  of  the  beneficent 
Cheirdn,  partly  horn  inborn  and  superhuman  i^tade,  a  k 
edge  of  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  a  masterj  of  me^dne  an< 
gerj,  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed*  He  not 
cured  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  d jing,  but  even  restore 
dead  to  life.  Kapaneus,  Eriphjld,  Hippolytus,  Tyndareui 
Olaukue  were  all  affirmed  by  different  poets  and  logograph 
have  been  endued  by  him  with  a  new  life.^  But  Zeus  now 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  lest  maj[ 
thus  unexpectedly  protected  against  sickness  and  death,  ci 
no  longer  stand  in  need  of  the  immortal  gods :  he  smote  j\ 
plus  with  thunder  and  killed  him.  Apdlo  was  so  exaspi 
by  this  slaughter  of  his  highly-gifted  son,  that  he  killc< 
C3yel5pes  who  had  &bricated  the  thunder,  and  Zeus  was  abi 
condemn  him  to  Tartarus  for  doing  so ;  but  on  the  interci 
of  Latdna  he  relented,  and  was  satisfied  with  imposing  upoi 
a  temporary  servitude  in  the  house  of  Adm^us  at  Pherse. 

Askl^pius  was  worshipped  with  very  great  s^emnity  at  T  i 
at  K6s,  at  Knidus,  and  in  many  different  parts  of  Greece,  bul 
dally  at  Epidaoms,  so  that  more  than  one  legend  had  gro" 

though  the  name  "  Cbrvo  ciutode  ejus  **  ia  there  printed  with  a  capital 
as  if  it  were  a  man  named  C6rvu$, 

^  Schol.  Eniip.  Alkfist  I ;  Dioddr.  iv.  71 ;  Apolioddr.  liL  10,  3;  1 
Pyth.  iii.  59;  Seztoa  Empiric,  adv.  Orammatic.  i  12.  p.  271.  Stea 
named  EriphylS — the  Nanpaktian  yefses,  Hippolytus — (compan  1 
ad  YirgiL  JEneid.  viL  761) ;  Panyask,  Tyndareos;  a  proof  of  the  po; 
of  this  tale  among  the  poets.  Pindar  says  that  JSaeitlapiiis  was  **  temj 
gold**  to  raise  a  man  from  the  dead,  and  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  p.  408) 
him:  this  seems  mtended  to  afford  some  color  for  the  svbseqnent  ] 
ment  '^Mercede  id  captam  <ohserves  Boeckh.  ad  Findalr.  I.e.)  2 
pi\^  fecisse  recentior  est  fictio ;  Pfndari  fortosse  ipsins,  qnem  tragid 
sunt:  hand  dnUe  a  medteoram  avaris  moribns  profecta,  qni  Grs 
medids  nostrisqne  oommnnes  sant"  The  rapadty  of  the  physiciaiis 
ing  it  to  he  ever  so  well-fbnnded,  hoth  then  and  now)  appears  to  i 
likely  to  haye  operated  npon  the  mind  of  Pindar,  than  tiie  disposl 
extenoate  the  cruelty  of  Zeus,  by  imputing  gnUty  and  sordid  Tiews  t^ 
pins.    Compare  the  citation  from  Dikssarchiu,  tn/rA  p.  949,  wrte  1.  i 


!*e8pe€ting  the  details  of  bis  birth  and  adTentorea :  in  particnkr, 
his  mother  was  by  some  called  ArsinoS.  But  a  formal  app]ica> 
tion  had  been  made  on  this  subject  (so  the  Epidaurians  told 
Pausanias)  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  the  god  in  replj  acknowl- 
edged that  Askl^pius  was  his  son  hj  Kordnis.^  The  tale  above 
recounted  seems  to  have  been  both  the  oldest  and  the  most  cur- 
rent. It  is  adorned  bj  Pindar  in  a  noble  ode,  wherein  however 
he  omits  all  mention  of  the  raven  as  messenger  —  not  spedf jing 
who  or  what  the  spy  was  from  whom  Apollo  learnt  the  infidelity 
of  Kordnis.  Bj  many  this  was  considered  as  an  improvement  in 
respect  of  poetical  e£fect,  but  it  illustrates  &e  mode  in  which  the 
ch£u*acteristic  details  and  simplicity  of  the  old  fiibles^  came  to  be 
exchanged  for  dignified  generalities,  adapted  to  the  altered  taste 
of  society. 

Macha6n  and  Podaleirius,  the  two  sons  of  AsklSpius,  cozn- 
mand  the  contingent  from  Trikka,  in  the  norih-west  r^ion  of 
Thessaly,  at  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Agamemndn.^  They  are  the 
leeches  of  the  Grecian  army,  highly  prized  "and  consulted  by  all 
the  wounded  chiefs.  Their  medical  renown  was  farther  pro- 
longed in  the  -subsequent  poem  of  Arktinns,  the  IHu-Persis, 
wherein  the  one  was  represented  as  unrivalled. in  surgical  operar 
tions,  the  other  as  sagacious  in  detecting  and  appreciating  morbid 
symptoms.     It  was  Podaleirius  who  first  noticed  the  glaring 

*  Pausan.  ii.  26,  where  several  distinct  stories  are  mentioned,  each  spring 
ing  up  at  some  one  or  other  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  god :  quite  enough  to 
justify  the  idea  of  these  iE^cuIapii  (Cicero,  N.  D.  iii.  22). 

Homer,  Hymn-  ad  JEsculap.  2.  The  tale  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn,  ad  Apollin.  209.  is  evidently  difierent :  Ischys  is  there  the  companion 
of  ApoUo,  and  Kordnis  is  an  Arcadian  damsel. 

Aristid^,  the  fervent  worshipper  of  AsU^pius,  adopted  the  story  of  Koro- 
nia,  and  composed  hymns  on  the  yoftov  KopcjviSoc  Koi  yeveaiv  tqv  ^eov 
(Orat  23.  p.  463,  Dind.). 

'  See  Pindar,  Ifyth.  iiL  *  The  Scholiast  puts  a  construction  upon  Pindai^s 
words  which  is  at  any  rate  far-fetched,  if  indeed  it  beatTUl  admissible:  hd 
supposes  that  Apollo  knew  the  fact  fix>m  his  own  omniscience,  without  any  in- 
formant, and  he  praises  Pindar  for  having  thos  transfonned  the  old  fietble.  Bat 
the  words  oid^  Bhi'&e  uKonov  seem  certainly  to  imply  some  informant:  to 
suppose  that  oKonov  means  the  god's  own  mind,  is  a  strained  interpretatipo* 

^  Hiad,  iL  730.  The  Mess^nians  laid  daim  to  th6  sons  of  Aakllpio^  a^ 
their  heroes,  and  tried  to  jqstify  the  pr^ten^ion  l^  i^  forced  coo^triM^tton  ot 
Homer  (Paman.  iii*  4, 3). 


\ 
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Byei  and  distnrbed  deportment  which  preceded  the  suicide 
Ajax.i 

Galen  appeara  uncertain  whether  Askldpiiu  (aa  well  as  Dii 
^eus)  was  originally  a  god,  or  wheth,:r  he  was  first  a  man  a 
then  became  afterwards  a  god;^  but  ApoUoddrus  professed  to 
the  exact  date  of  his  apotheo6ia.3  Throughout  all  the  histori 
9ges  the  descendants  of  Askldpins  were  numerous  and  wid< 
diffused.  The  many  families  or  gentes  called  Asklepiads,  iv 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  phicticeof  medicine,  a 
who  prindpallj  dwelt  near  the  temples  of  Askl^pius,  whit]: 
«ick  and  suffering  men  came  to  obtain  relief —  all  recognized  I 
god  not  merely  as  the  object  of  their  common  worship,  but  s. 
as  their  actual  progenitor.  Like  Soldn,  who  reckoned  N6l! 
and  Poseiddn  as  his  ancestors,  or  the  Mil^ian  Hekataeus,  v 
traced  his  origin  tluroc^h  fifteen  successive  links  to  a'gpd — li 
the  privileged  gens  at  P^on  in  Thessaly,^  who  considered  I 
wise  Centaur  Cheirdn  as  their  progenitor,  and  who  inherited  fii 
him  their  precious  secrets  respecdng  the  medicinal  herbs  of  wl  i 

^  Arktinos,  Epioc.  Grac.  Fragm.  2.  p.  22,  Bnntzer.    The  Jlias  ^inor  d  i 
tioned  the  death  of  Machadn  by  Eaiypylos,  son  of  T^pbiu  (JEVagm.  i  i 
.  19,  Diiiitzer). 

*  ^Affx^mSc  yi  roi  ttaX  Ai6w(nc,  dr*  &r&pQiroi  irp&repov  jJot^v  elre 
^ipXV^w  ^eoi  (Galen,  Ptotreptic  9. 1 1.  p.  22,  Eolin.).    Panftanias  consi'  I 
him  as  ^edf  k^  itpxvc  (ii*  26,  7). .  In  the  important  temple  at  Smynu 
waa  woiBAipped  as  Zet)f  'AoxA^irtof  (Aristid^,  Or.  6.  p.  64 ;  Or.  23.  p.  i 
Pind.). 

'  Apolloddr.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  3S1 ;  see  Heyne,  Fragm  i 
Apolloddr.  p,  410.  Aecording  to  Apolloddma,  the  apotheosis  of  H6ra  i 
■ad  of  iBscnlapioa  took  place  at  the  same  time,  thirty-eight  years  after  I 
iaU6s  began  to  reign  at  Argos. 

*  About  HekatsBQS,  Herodot  ii.  143 1  about  Solfin,  Bii^n.  Lafirt,  ' 
Flaton.  init. 

A  cnrions  fragment,  preseryed  from  the  lost  works  of  Diksearchns,  tel  i 
of  the  descendants  of  tiie  Centaor  Cheirdn  at  the  town  of  PSlion,  or  perl  i 
at  the  neighboring  town  of  DdmStrias,  — it  is  not  quite  certain  which,  : 
haps  at  boih  (see  DiksBaroh  Fragment  ed.  Fnhr,  p.  408).    Taifyyfv  6e 
dvpofuv  hf  T&v  voXiTQV  olde  yhoc,  6  6}^  Xiyerai  Xdpovoc  airoycvov  d 
wapadii^t  ^  koI  deiKwai  irar^p  v/^,  «al  oCrcjf  ^  Svvofiic  ^Xcuraercu 
oidetc  dAXof  oZde  tup  itoXituv  •  oifx  6<nov  6h  TOt)f  hnarafievovf  rd,  ^/ 
pio^o^  TQtf  KOftyovai  Pot/^etVt  dXAd  irpoUa, 

Plato,  de  BepubL  iil  4  (p.  391).    'AxiXke^c  virb  r^  oo^Tar(ii  Xef 
Tg^pofifuvot'    Compare  Xenoph6n,  De  Yenat  c.  1. 


their  neighborhood  was  fbll, — Askl^piads,  even  <£-  the  later 
times,  numbered  and  specified  all  the  intermediate  links  which 
separated  them  from  their  primitive  divine  parent  One  of  ihese 
genealogies  has  been  preserved  to  ns,  and  we  may  be  sore  thai 
there  were  many  snch,  as  the  Askl^piads.were  found  in  many 
different  places.^  Among  them  were  enrolled  hi^y  instmcted 
and  accomplished  men,  such  as  the  great  EBippocn^ds  and  the 
historian  Kt^ias,  who  prided  themselves  on  the  divine  origin  of 
themselves  and  their  gens3 — so  much  did  the  legendary  el^aent 
pervade  even  tlie  most  philosophical  and  positive  minds  of  his- 
torical Greece.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  their  means  of 
medical  observation  must  have  been  largely  extended  by  their 
vicinity  to  a  temple  so  much  frequented  by  the  sick,  who  came  in 
confident  hopes  of  divine  relief,  and  who^  whilst  they  offered  up 
sacrifice  and  prayer  to  .^culapius,  and  slept  in  Ms  temple  in 
order  to  be  fi&vored  with  healing  suggestions  in  their  dreams, 
might)  in  case  the  god  withheld  his  supernatural  aid,  consult  his 

'  See  the  genealogy  at  length  in  Le  Clerc,  Hiatorie  de  la  MMecine,  lib.  ji 
c.  2.  p.  78,  also  p.  287 ;  also  Littr6,  Introduction  anx  CEayrea  Completes 
d'EGippocrate,  t  L  p.  35.  Hippocratea  was  the  seventeenth  fimn  JB^caU- 
pio8. 

Theopompns  the  historian  went  at  considerable  lenglh  into  the  pedigree 
of  the  Askl^piads  of  K6s  and  Knidos,  tracing  them  np  to  ^odaleirina  .and 
his  first  settlement  at  Sjmns  in  Karia  (see  Theopomp.  Fragm.  Ill,  Didot) : 
Polyanthus  of  Kyr^nd  composed  a  special  treatise  vrepl  1%  tuv  'AmXtfiria-, 
6&V  ywSaeoc  (Sextos  Empiric,  adv.  Grammat  i.  12.  p.  271) ;  see  Stephan. 
Byz.  V.  KoCi  and  especially  Aristid^,  Orat  vii.  AsdSpiadce.  The  AsklSpiada 
were  even  reckoned,  among  the  ^Apxvy^ai  of  Bhodes,  jointiy  with  the  Hd- 
rakleids  ( AristidSs,  Or.  44,  ad  Rhod.  p.  839,  Bind.). 

In  the  extensive  sacred  enclosure  at  Epidanms  stood  the  stateies  of  Askl€- 
pins  and  his  wife  EpionS  (Paasan.  ii.  29, 1) :  two  danghters  are  coupled  with 
him  hy  Aristophanes,  and  he  was  considered  especially  eiivatc  (Plutos,  €54)  - 
Jaso,  Fanakeia.and  Hygieia  are  named  by  Aristidfis. 

•Plato,  Protagor.  c.  6  (p.  311),  ImroKpctrtf  rbv  KQov,  r^  rOv  'AmrAi;. 
maS&v ;  also  Phadr.  c.  121.  (p.  270).  About  KtSsias,  Galen,  Opp.  t  t.  p. 
652,  Basil. ;  and  Bahrt,  Fragm.  Ktesias,  p.  20.  Aristode  (see  Stahr.  Aristo- 
telia,  i.  p.  32)  and  Xenoph6n,  the  physician  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  were 
both  AsklSpiads  (Tacit  Annal.  xii.  61).  Plato,  de  Bepubl.  iil.  405,  calls 
them  Toi>c  KOfifoi)c  ^A.(rK2.jfiruidac* 

Pausanias,  a  distinguished  physician  at  Gefa  in  Sicily,  and  contemporary 
of  the  philosopher  Empedokl^s,  was  also  an  Askldpiad :  see  the  rerses  of 
Empedokldi  upon  him,  Diogen.  Lafirt  viii.  61. 


living  iesoendants.!  The  sick  viriton  at  KdSy  or  Trikkay  o 
Epicurus,  were  numerous  and  constant^  and  the  tablets  usuall; 
hung  up  to  record  the  particulars  of  their  nialadiesy  the  remedie 
resorted  to,  and  the  cures  operated  by  the  god,  formed  both  ai 
interesting  decoration  of  the  sacred  ground  and  an  instmctiT< 
memorial  to  the  Askl§piads.3 

The  genealogical  descent  of  Hippocrat^  and  the  other  Askll 
piads  from  the  god  Askl^pius  is  not  only  analogous  to  that  d 
Hekatfleas  and  Soldn  fix>m  their  respective  ancestoral  gods,  bu 
also  to  that  of  tiie  Lacedasmdnian  kiogs  from  HdrakISs,  upon  thi 
basis  of^which  the  whole  supposed  chronology  of  the  ante-histci 
rical  times  has  been  built,  from  Eratosthengs  and  Apolloddru 
down  to  the  chiondk)ger8  of  the  present  eentury.3  I  sbaH  revei 
to  this  hereafter. 

>  Strabo,  tUL  p.  374 ;  Aristophan.  Vesp.  122 ;  Flatus,  $35-750 ;  where  tt 
visit  to  the  temple  of  JBsciiIapiiu  is  described  in  great  detail,  thovgh  wit  I 
a  broad  farcical  coloring. 

Boring  the  last  illness  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  sevenl  of  bit  principi  i 
officers  slept  in  the  temple  oi  Serapia.  in  the  hope  that  remedies  would  I 
suggested  to  them  in  their  dreMns  ( Anian,  tiL  36). 

Paasanias,  in  describing  the  yarions  temples  of  Ajskl^ius  which  he  sai  i 
announcea  as  a  fact  quite  notorious  and  well-understood,  "  Here  cures  ai  i 
wrought  by  the  god  "*  (ii.  36, 1 ;  iii.  26,  7 ;  vii.  27,  4) :  see  Snidas,  t.  'ApU 
Topxog.  The  Orations  of  Aristidds,  especially  the  6lh  and  7th,  AMipix 
and  the  AMldSpiadae,  an  the  moat  striking  manifestations  of  £uth  and  thanki 
giving  towards  .Ssculapias,  as  well  as  attestations  of  his  extensive  workin 
throughout  the  Grecian  world ;  also  Orat  23  and  25,  *Iepuv  Aoyo^t  1  and  a 
and  Or.  45  (De  Bhetoricft,  p.  22.  Dind.},  air'  h  ^jLaKXijirto^  tGv  ael  Siarp 
^wTijv  hyOML,  etc 

*  Fansan.  ii-  27,  3 ;  86,  1.  Tovrmc  iyyeypa/ifieva  iari  kclI  itvdpuv  Kt 
ywautuv  Mftara  iuce9^ivTOP  <md  ro&  ^AfficXfivioi^,  vp&aen  H  k<U  v6ai/fu 
6,  Ti  UaaroQ  kvoa^c^^  Koi  iiroc  ia^,-*the  cures  are  wiDUght  bj  the  go 
himself. 

'  ^  Apollod&rus  sBtatem  iSercnlis  pro  cardine  chronoIogifD  habuit  **  (Hejii 
ad  Apollodrr.  Pragm.  p.  410). 


CHAPTER    X. 

JEAKUS  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS. -jEGINA,  SALAMIS,  AND  PHTHIA. 

The  memorable  heroic  genealogy  of  the  JBakids  establishes  a 
fabulous  connection  between  ^gina,  SalamiBy  aad  Fhthia,  which 
we  can  only  recognize  as  a  fact,  without  being  able  to  trace  its 
origin. 

JSakus  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  bom  of  X'^t%a^  daughter  of  M 
pus,  whom  the  god  had  carried  off  and  brought  into  the  island  to 
which  he  gave  her  name :  she  was  afterwards  married  to  Aktor, 
and  had  by  him  Mencetius,  &ther  of  Patrodns.    As  there  were 
.  two  rivers  named  As6pus,  one  between  Phlius  and  Siky6n,  m 
another  between  Thebes  and  Plateea— so  the  jSi&ntim  heroic 
genealogy  was  connected  both  with  that  of  Thdbes  and  with  tlui  > 
of  Phlius :  and  this  belief,  led  to  practical  consequ^ices  in  tiie 
minds  of  those  who  accepted  the  legends  as  genuine  history.  For 
when  the  Thibans,  in  the  68th  Olympiad,  were  hard-pressed  in 
war  by  Athens,  they  were  directed  by  the  Delphian  oracle  to 
ask  assistance  of  their  next  of  kin  :  recollecting  that  Thlb^  ^^ 
jEgina  had  been  sisters,  common  daughters  of  Asdpos,  they  were 
Induced  to  apply  to  the  JEgin6tans  as  their  next  of  kin,  and  the 
-^gin^tans  gave  them  aid,  first  by  sending  to  them  their  common 
heroes,  the  JSakids,  next  by  actual  anned  force.\    Pindar  dwells 
emphatically  on  the  heroic  brotherhood  between  Thebes,  his  native 
dty,  and  !^gina.« 

^Slakus  was  alone  in  ^gina:  to  relieve  him  from  this  solitode, 
ZeuB  changed  all  the  ants  in  the  island  into  men,  and  thns  pro- 
vided him  with  a  numerous  population,  who,  from  their  ongm» 
were  called  Myrmidons.3    By  his  wife  Endeis,  dau^t^^^' 

,16.       I 


^  Herodot  t.  81.  •  Nem.  iv.  22.    Isthm.  ▼»•  ^ 


old 


'  This  tale,  respecting  the  transformation  of  the  ants  into  men,  is  ^ 
as  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  of  Women.    See  Dfintzer,  Fragm.  Ej^cc  \^ 
84 ;  evidently  an  etymological  tale  from  the  name  Myrmidones.   ^^ 
tiirowB  aside  bolh  the  etymology  and  the  detafls  of  the  miracle:  be  t^ 


rdn,  ^akua  had  for  his  sons  PlJeus  and  Telamdn :  by  the  Ner< 
Psamathe,  he  had  Phdkus.  A  monstrous  crime  had  then  recenl 
beea  committed  hj  Pelops,  in  killing  the  Arcadian  prince,  Stj] 
phalus,  under  a  simulation  of  friendship  and  hospitality :  for  t] 
the  gods  had  smitten  all  Greece  with  famine  and  barrenne 
The  oracles  affirmed  that  nothing  could  r^eve  Greece  from  tl 
intolerable  misery  except  the  prayers  of  .^kil^us,  the  most  pio 
of  mankind.  Accordingly  envoys  from  all  quarters  flocked 
^gtna,  to  prevail  upon  JEakus  to  put  up  prayers  for  them :  on  ] 
suppHcations  the  ^ods  relented,  and  the  suffering  immediat<i 
ceased.  The  grateful  Greeks  established  in  iBgina  Uie  tem]: 
and  worship  of  Zeus  PanhellSnius,  one  of  the  lasting  monumeji 
and  institutions  of  Ihe  island,  on  the  spot  where  .^^us  li 
offered  up  his  prayer.  The  statues  of  the  envoys  who  had  coi: 
to  solicit  him  were  yet  to  be  seen  in  ihe  JSakeium,  or  sacr 
edifice  ei  JBakus,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias :  and  the  Athenj 
Isokrates,  in  his  eulogy  of  Evagoras,  the  de^t  of  Salamis 
Cyprus  (who  traced  his  descent  through  Teukrus  to  .^akui 
enlarges  upo^  this  signal  miracle,  recounted  and  believed 
other  Greeks  as  well  as  by  the  JSglndtans,  as  a  proof  both 
the  great  qualities  and  oi'  the  divine  &vor  and  patronage  c 
played  in  the  c^ireer  of  the  JSakids.^  ^akus  was  also  emplo} 
to  aid  Posdddn  and  ApoUo  in  building  the  walls  of  Troy.* 
P§leus  and  TelamQff,  the  sons  of  JSakus,  contracting  a  jci 

that  Zens  raised  men  ffom  the  earth,  at  the  prayer  of  ..Sakus  (U.  29,  i 
other  antiiors  retained  the  etjrmology  of  Myrmidons  from  fivpfxTiKe^^  but  g  i 
«  different  explanation  (Ealiimachns,  Fragm.  114,  Dantzer).  'Hiopfudo  < 
haa^va  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  375).    *Ecra^v,  b  olKLoriiQ  (Hygin.  fab.  52). 

According  to  die  Thessalian  legend,  Myrmid6n  was  the  son  of  Idsua 
Enrymedusa,  daughter  of  Eletor ;  Zens  having  assomed  the  disguise  of 
ant  (Clemens  Alex.  Admon.  ad  Cient.  p.  25.  Sylb^).' 

'  Apollod.  iii.  12,  6.  Isokrat.  Evagor.  Encom.  voL  ii.  p.  278,  Auger.  1 1 
9an.  i.  45, 13 ;  il  29,  6.    Schol.  Aristoph.  Equit  1253. 

So  in  the  106th  Psalm,  respecting  the  Israelites  and  Fhinees,  t.  29,  **  T  i 
provoked  the  Lord  to  anger  by  their  inventions,  and  the  plague  was  g  \ 
among  themj'*  "Then  stood  up  Phinees  and  prayed,  and  so  the  pla  ; 
ceased;**  "And  that  was  counted  unto  bin  for  righteousness,  among 
posterities  for  evermore."  * 

.  '  Pindar,  Olymp.  viii.  41,  with  the  Scholia.  Didymu?  did  not  find  I 
story  in  any  oUier  poet  older  than  Pindar. 
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onsy  of  their  bastard  brother,  Fhdkiis,  in  ooiue(iQenoe  (^  his 
eminent  skill  in  gjnmnastic  contests,  conspired  to  put  him  to  death. 
Talamon  flung  his  quoit  at  him  while  Uiej  were  playing  together^ 
and  P^leus  despatched  him  by  a  blow  with  his  hatdiet  in  the 
back.  They  then  concealed  the  dead  body  in'a  wood,  but  JBakos, 
having  discovered  both  the  act  and  the  agents,  banished  tiie 
brothers  from  the  iBland.^  For  both  of  them  eminent  destnues 
were  in  store. 

While  we  notice  the  indifference  to  the  moral  quality  of  ac- 
tions implied  in  the  old  Hesiodic  leg^id,  when  it  imputes  dis- 
tinctly and  nakedly  this  proceeding  to  two  of  the  most  admired 
persons  of  the  heroic  world — it  is  not  less  instructive  to  witness 
the  change  of  feeling  which  had  taken  place%i  the  age  of  Pindar. 
That  warm  eulogist  (^  the  great  iBakid  race  hangs  down  his 
head  with  shame,  and  decBnes  to  recount,  though  he  is  oUiged 
darkly  to  glance  at  the  cause  which  forced  the  pious  .£akus  to 
banish  his  sons  from  ^Sigina.  It  appears  that  Kallimachns,  if 
we  may  judge  by  a  short  fragment,  manifested  the  same  repqg- 
nance  to  mention  it* 

Telamon  retired  to  Salamis,  then  ruled  by  Kychrens,  the  son 
of  Poseidon  and  Salamis,  who  had  recently  rescued  the  island 
from  the  plague  of  a  terrible  serpent  This  animal,  expelled 
from  Salamis,  retired  to  Eleosis  in  Attica,  where  it  was  received 
and  harbored  by  the  goddess  D^§tdr  in  her  sacred  domicile.' 
Kychreus  dying  childless  left  his  dominion  to  Telamon,  who,  mar- 

^  ApoUod.  ill.  12, 6,  who  relates  the  tale  somewhat  differently;  hat  the  old 
epic  poem  AlkmsBdnis  gave  the  details  (ap.  SdioL  Enrip.  Aadromadi.  685) — 
'Ev^a  f/kv  ^vri^eoc  Tehifidv  rpoxoeiSii  Siaic^ 
nXnU  Kopri'  Hi/XetJf  61  ^oof  Lvik  ;t«^/xl  rovvoanc 
^A^ivifv  itxa^Kov  hrev^^ei  fierd  virra, 

*  Pindar,  Nem.  v.  15,  with  Scholia,  and  Kallimach.  Frag.  136.  ApoU&Ba* 
OS  Rhodins  represents  the  fratricide  as  inadvertent  and  unintentional  (L  92) ; 
one  instance  amongst  many  of  the  tendency  to  soften  down  and  moralnM 
the  ancient  tales. 

mndar,  however,  seems  to  forget  this  incident  when  he  speaks  in  odier 
places  of  the  general  character  of  PSlens  (Olymp.  ii.  75-86.    Isthm.  vii.  40). 

'  Apollod.  iii.  12,  7.  Euphoridn,  Fragm.  5,  Diintzer,  p.  48,  Epicc  Graac 
There  may  have  been  a  tatelary^serpent  in  the  temple  at  ]i2]easis,  as  there  was 
in  that  of  Athfinfi  Polias  at  Athens  (Herodot  viiL  41.  Fhotios,  v.  OUovpw 
oipip.    Aristophan.  Lysistr.  759,  i^pth  die  Schol.). 
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lying  Feribcea,  daughter  of  Alkathoos,  and  gnmd-daoghter 
Pek^Sy  had  for  his  son  the  celebrated  Ajax.  Telamon  tc 
part  both  in  the  chase  of  the  Eidydonian  boar  and  in  the  Arj 
naatio  expedition :  he  was  also  the  intimate  fiiend  and  oompani 
of  Hdrakltey  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  enterprise  against  1 
Axiiazoiis,  and  in  the  attack  n^de  with  only  six  ships  upon  Li 
medon,  king  of  Troy.  This  last  enterprise  having  proved  co 
pletely  successful,  Telamon  was  rewarded  by  Heraklds  with  1 
possession  of  the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  HSsionS — who  bore 
him  Teukros,  the  most  distinguished  archer  amidst  the  host 
AgaAnennon,  and  the  founder  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.^ 

Peleus  Wjsnt  to  Phthia,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
]E2uryti6n,  son  c^  Aktor,  and  received  £rom  him  the  third  part 
his  dominions.  Taking  part  in  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt, 
uninteaitionally  killed  his  fathei^in4aw  £uryti6n,  and  was  obli( 
to  flee  to  lolkos,  where  he  received  purification  from  Akasi 
son  of  Pelias :  the  danger  to  which  he  became  exposed  by 
ealumnioos.  accusations  of  the  enamoured  wife  oi  Akastus  ! 
already  been  touched  upon  in  a  previous  section*  Peleus  i 
was  among  the  Argonauts ;  the  most  memorable  ev^nt  in  his 
however  was  his  marriage  wil^  the  sea-goddess  Thetis.  Z 
and  Poseidon  had  both  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  The 
But  the  former,  having  been  forewarned  by  Promjgtheus  t 
T%ie^  -was  destined  to  give  birth  to  a  son  more  powerful  tl 
his  father,  compelled  her,  much  agaipst  her  own  will,  to  ma 
Peleus  ;  who,  instructed  by  the  intimations  of  the  wise  Cheii 
was  enabled  to  seize  her  on  the  coast  called  Sepias  in  the  soi 
ern  region  of  Thessaiy.  She  changed  her  form  several  tin 
but  Peleus  held  her  fast  until  she  resumed  her  original  app< 
ance,  and  she  was  then  no  longer  able  to  resist.  All  the  g 
were  present,  and  brought  splendid  gifls  to  these  memorable  o 
tials :  Apollo  sang  with  his  harp,  Poseidon  gave  to  P§leus 
immortal  horses  Xanthus  and  Baiius,  and  Cheiroa  presente 

— "        '  ,       n     I    ■        I  I  I     .     n  .  I.I  .  

.    *  AppoUod.  Hi.  12,  7.    Hesiod.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  393. 

The  libation  and  prayer  of  Herakles,  prior  to  the  birth  of  Ajax,  anc 
hxing  the  name  of  die  yet  nnbom  child,  from  an  eagle  {aleTbc)  which 
peared  in  -response  to  his  words,  was  detailed  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoia,  ai 
celebrated  by  Findar  (Isthm  t.  30-54).    See  abo  the  Scholia. 


formidable  spear,  cut  from  an  ash-tree  ob  Moimt  P^lion.  We 
shall  have  reason  hereafter  to  recognize  the  value  of  both  these 
gifts  in  the  exploits  of  Adiilles.i 

The  prominent  part  assigned  to  Thetis  in  the  JQiad  is  well 
known,  and  the  post-Homeric  poets  of  the  Legend  of  Troj  in- 
troduced her  as  actiyely  concurring  first  to  promote  the  gkny, 
finally  to  bewail  the  death  of  her  distinguished  son.^  P^us, 
having  survived  both  his  son  Achilles  and  his  grandson  Neopto- 
lemus,  is  ultimately  directed  to  place  himself  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  originally  seized  Thetis,  and  thither  the  godckss 
comes  herself  to  fetch  him  away,  in  order  that  he  may  exchange 
the  desertion  and  decrepitude  of  age  for  it  life  of  immortality 
along  with  the  N^reids.3  The  spot  was  indicated  to  Xerx^  wh^ 
he  marched  into  Greece  by  the  lonians  who  accompanied  him, 
and  his  magi  ofiered  solemn  sa<sifices  to  her  as  well  as  to  the 
other  Nereids,  as  the  presiding  goddesses  and  mistresses  of  the 
\)a8t.4 

Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  too  young  to 
engage  in  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  comes  on  the 
stage  after  the  death  of  his  fiither  as  the  indispensable  and  pro- 
minent agent  in  the  final  capture  of  the  city;  He  returns  victor 
from  Troy,  not  to  Phthia,  but  to  Epims,  bringing  wi£h  him  the 
captive  Andromach§,  widow  of  Hectdr,  by  whom  Molossus  is 

*  Appollodor.  iii.  13,  5.  Homer,  Iliad,'  xviii.  434}  xxiv.  62.  Pindar, 
Nem.  iv.  50-68;  Isihm.  vii.  27-50.  Herodot  vii.  192.  Catullus,  Carm.  64. 
Epithal.  Pel.  et  Thetidos,  with  the  prefatory  remarks  of  Doeiing. 

The  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  were  much  celebrated  in  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue,  or  perhaps  in  the  Eoiai  (Duntzer,  Epic.  Grsec.  Frag.  36.  p.  39), 
and  .ffigimins — see  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Khod.  iv.  869 — where  there  is  a 
curious  attempt  of  Staphylus  to  rationalize  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis. 

There  was  a  town,  seemingly  near  Fharsalus  in  Thessaly,  called  Thetide 
ium.  Thetis  is  said  to  hare  been  carried  by  Peleus  to  both  these  places: 
probably  it  grew  up  round  a  temple  and  sanotuaiy  of  this  goddess  (Pherekyd. 
Frag.  16,  Didot;  Hellank.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  Oeandclov)» 

*  See  the  arguments  of  the  lost  poems,  the  Cypria  and  the  ^thiopis,  as 
given  byProclus,  in  DOntzer,  Fragm.  Epic  Gr.  p.  11-16;  also  SchoL  ad 
niad.  xvL  140 ;  and  the  extract  from  the  \ost^irvxo<TTcu7ia  of  JEschylus,  ap. 
Plato,  de  Bepublic.  ii.  c.  21  (p.  382,  St). 

3  Eurip.  Androm.  1242-1260 ;  Pmdar,  Olymp.  ii  86. 
Herodot  Til  198. 


bom  to  him.  He  himself  perishes  in  the  ftJl  Tigor  of  lif 
Delphi  by  the  machinations  of  Qrest^  son  of  Agvunenmon. 
his  son  Molossus — like  Fleance,  the  son  of  Banquo,  in  Mad 
—  becomes  the  father  of  the  powerful  raoe  of  Molossian  ki 
who  played  so  conspicuoos  a  part  during  the  dedining  vigo 
the  Grecian  cities,  and  to  whom  the  title  and  parentage  of  iBai 
waff  a  source  of  peculiar  pride,  identifying  them  by  oommu 
of  heroic  origin  with  genuine  and  undisputed  Hellenes.! 

The  glories  of  Ajax,  the  second  grandson  of  iEakus,  be 
TVoy,  are  surpassed  only  by  those  of  Achilles.  He  perishes 
his  own  hand,  the  victim  of  an  insupportable  feeling  of  hum 
tion,  because  a  less  worthy  claimant  is  allowed  to  carry  off  i: 
him  the  arms  of  the  departed  Achilles.  His  son  Philseos  rece 
the  citizenship  of  Athens,  and  the  gens  or  ddme  called  Phihi 
traced  up  to  him  its  name  and  its  origin :  moreover  the  di: 
guished  Athenians,  MiHtiad^s  and  Thucydid^s,  were  regardei 
members  of  this  heroic  pnjgfeny.8 

Teukrus  escaped  from  the  perils  of  the  siege  of  Troy  as  * 
as  from  those  of  the  Toyi^e  homeward,  and  reached  Salami  i 
safety.  But  his  father  Telamon,  indignant  at  his  having  reti 
ed  without  Ajax,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  compelled  hiii 
expatriate.  He  conducted  his  followers  to  Cyprus,  when 
founded  the  city  of  Salamis :  his  descendant  Evagoras  wa£ 
cognized  as  a  Tenkrid  tod  as  an  JSakid  even  in  the  timi! 
Isokrat^.^ 


'  Plutarch,  Pyrrfa.  1  ]  Justin,  xi.  3;  Eurip.  Androm.  1253 ;  Arrian, 
Alexand.  i.  11.     • 

'  PherekjdSs  and  Hellanikns  ap.  Mafcellin.  Vit  Thucjdid.  init ;  Pa 
ii.  29,  4 ;  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  10.  According  to  Apolloddms,  however,  P 
kjd^  said  that  Telamdn  was  only  the  friend  of  P^euB,  not  his  hroth 
not  the  son  of  .^akns  (iiL  12,  7) :  this  seems  an  inconsistency,  llien 
however  a  warm  dispute  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Megarians  n» 
ing  the  title  to  the  hero  Ajax,  who  was  claimed  by  both  (see  Paosan. 
4;  Plutarch,  Lc):  the  Megarians  accused  Peisistratus  of  haying  interpc 
a  line  into  the  Catalogue  in  the  Biad  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  394). 

'  Herodot  vii.  90;  Isokrat  Ene.  Evag.  tU  tup,;  Sophokl.  Ajax,  984 
Yellei  Patercnl.  i.  1 ;  .£schyl.  Pers.  891,  and  Schol.  The  return  from 
of  Teukrus,  his  banishment  by  Telamdn,  and  his  settlement  in  Cyprus, 
ed  the  subject  of  the  Te&Kpoc  of  6ophokl^,  and  of  a  tragedy  onckur  a  si 


Sudh  was  the  splendid  heroic  gmeeihogy  of  the  MaUdB^ — a 
fipiwily  renowned  for  military  exoeUeooe«  The  iBakeion  at  M^- 
na,  in  which  prayer  aod  saoiflce  were  offered  to  JSaku^,  remain- 
ed in  nndiminished  dignity  down  to  the  time  of  Pansanias.^  This 
geneak^  connects  together  various  eminent  gentes  in  Achaia 
Phthiotis,  in  ^gina,  in  Salamis,  in  Cypms,  and  amongst  the 
Epirotic  Mdossiaina.  Whether  we  are  entitled  to  infer  firom  it 
that  the  island  of  JSgina  was  originally  peopled  by  Myrmidofiies 
from  Achaia  Phthiotis,  as  O.  Hiiller  imagineaB^s  I  wiU  not  pretend 
to  affirm.  These  mythical  pedigrees  seem  to  unite  together  spe- 
cial clatid  or  gentes,  rather  than  the  bidk  of  any  community  — 
just  as  we  know  that  the  Athenians  generally  had  no  part  in  ^e 
^akid  genealogy,  though  certain  particular  Athenian  families  laid 
daim  to  it.  The  intimate  friendship  between  Achilles  and  the 
Opuntian  hero  Patrodus — and  the  community  of  name  and  fre- 
quent conjijmction  between  the  Locrian  .^jax,  scm  of  Oileus;  and 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon  —  connect  the  .^akids  with  Opus  and  the 
Opuntian  Locriaas,  in  a  manner  which  we  haim  no  £urth^  means 
of  explaining.  Pindar  too  represents  Men«tias,  &th^  of.  Patro- 
dus, as  son  of  Aktor  and  .Mg^  and  therefoere  matenoil  brothei 
of  JEakuB,3 

title  by  Pacirvias  (Cicero  de  Orat  i.  58 ;  ii.  4$) ;  Sophokl.  Ajax,  892  j  Pacuvii 
Fragm.  Teucr.  15. — 

"  Te  repadto,  tied  rfecipio,  natum  aMico, 
Facesse." 
The  legend  of  Teukros  was  connected  in  Attic  archaeologj  with  the  pecaliai 
functions  and  fonnalities  of  the  judicature,  iv  ipearrol  (FansaB.  i  28, 12  j 
ii.  29,  7). 

*  Hesiod,  Fragm.  Dfints.  Eoiai,  55,  y.  43.— 

*AAic^v  fttv  yctp  IdutKsy  'OXv/ijrtof  AlaKiMioLy 
Now  <r  ^kftvd^aovidaiCf  n7x)VTov  6*  iTrop'  ^Krpeidyoi, 
Polyb.  T.  2,— 

AiflMCidof,  TcoXem^  KexapnoTO^  i&^re  dairi. 

*  See  his  iBginettca,  p.  14,  his  earlieit  wtork. 

'  Pindar,  Oljmp.  iz.  74.  The  hero  Ajax,  son  of  Olleus,  was  especially 
worshipped  at  Opus;  solemn  festiyds  and  gamw  were  celebrated  in  his 
honor. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ATTIC  LEGENDS  AND  QEKEALO0IES. 

Ths  most  andent  name'  in  Attic  archsBologj,  as  &r  as  o 
means  of  inforaiatioii  reach,  is  that  of  Erechtheus,  who  is  me 
tioned  bodi  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Eiad  and  in  a  brief  allusi 
of  the  Odjssej.  Bom  of  the  Earth,  he  is  brought  np  by  t 
goddess  Athene,  adopted  by  her  as  her  ward,  and  installed  in  h 
temple  at  Athens,  where  the  Athenians  offer  to  him  annual  « 
rifices.  The  Athenians  ore  styled  in  the  Iliad,  ^  the  people 
Erechtbeus/'^  This  is  the  most  ancient  testimony  ooncemii 
Erechthens,  exhiluting  him  as  a  divine  or  heroic,  oaiainly  a  v. 
perbuman  penon,iaid  identifying  him  with  the  primitiye  g! 
mination  (if  I  may  use  a  term,  the  Grecian  equivident  of  whi 
would  have  pleased  an  Athenian  ear)  of  Attic  man.  And 
was  recognized  in  this  same. character,  even  at  the  dose  of  i 
fourth  century  before  the  Christian  asra,  by  the  Butadae,  one 
the  most  andent  and  important  Grentes  at  Athens,  who  boas 
of  him  as  their  original  ancestor:  the  genealogy  of  the  gr! 
Athenian  orator  Lykurgus,  a  member  of  this  fieanily,  drawn  i 
by  his  son  Abrdn,  and  painted  <»i  a  public  tablet  in  the  Erecht ; 
ion,  contained  as  its  first  and  highest  name,  Ereditheus,  soi 
Bi^phsBstos  and  the  Earth.  In  the  iErechtheion,  Erechtheus  ^  i 
worshipped  conjointly  with  Ath^nd :  he  was  id^itified  "with  ; 
god  Poseiddn,  and  bore  the  denomination  of  Posdddn  Ere  i 

^  Qiad,  ii.  546.    Odyss.  tIL  81. — 

01  6' &p' 'A^ifvac  elxov 

Qpe^e^  Atbc  '^vyarrip,  reKe  Si  ^eidupog  'Apovpa^ 
KSlS  d*  iv  ^X^^^v^  elaev  i^  hi  iciovi  vsf^ 
^v^ade  fuv  Ta^pourt  k(U  &pveiolc  t^ttovrm 


theufi :  one  of  the  family  of  the  Batadse,  ckosen  among  themselves 
by  lot,  enjoyed  the  privilege  and  performed  the  functions  of  his 
hereditary  priest.^  Herodotus  also  assigns  the  same  earth-bom 
origin  to  Ereehtheus  :^  but  Pindar,  the  old  poem  called  the  Da- 
nais,  Earipidis  and  Apolloddrus — all  name  Erichthonius,  son  of 
H6phaB8tos  and  the  Earth,  as  the  being  who  was  thus  adopted 
and  made  the  temple-companion  of  Ath^g,  while  Apolloddrus  in 
another  place  identifies  Erichthonius  with  Poseiddn.3  The  Ho- 
meric sdholiast  treated  Ereehtheus  and  Erichthonius  as  the  smne 
person  under  two  names  i^  and  since,  in  regard  to  soch  mythical 
persons,  there  exists  no  other  test  of  identity  of  the  subject  ex- 
cept perfect  similarity  of  the , attributes,  this  seems  the  reasonable 
conclusion.  • 

We  may  presume,  from  the  testimony  of  Homer,  that  the  first 
and  oldest  conception  of  Athens  and  its  sacred  acropolis  places  it 
under  the  special  protecticHi,  and  refo^sents  it  as  the  settlement 
and  favorite  abode  of  Ath§n^,  jointly  with  Foseiddn ;  the  latter 
being  the  inferior,  though  the  chosen  companion  of  the  former, 
and  therefore  exchanging  his  divine  appellation  for  the  cog- 
nomen of  Ereehtheus.  But  the  country  called  Attica,  which, 
during  the  historical  ages,  forms  one  social  and  political  aggregate 

with  Athens,  was  originally  distributed  into  many  indq>endent 

«■     ■  '        ^  ^         ...  ,  .    ■ 

*  See  the  Life  of  Lykurgus,  in  Plutarch's  (I  call  it  by  that  name,  as  it  is 
always  printed  with  his  works)  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  torn.  iy.  p.  382- 
3S4,  Wytt  Kar^yov  di  rb  yivoc  and  tovtov  xal  ^Epex^iac  rov  Tyc  kcU 

'H^aterov ,..Kal  iortv  abr^  ij  Karayay^  tov  yhov^  r&v  lepeurofievuv 

Tov  HoaeidCwoCt  etc.  "Of  t^  Upuoinniv  HooeidQvo^  ^Epex^^eof  elxe  (pp. 
382,  383).  Ereehtheus  Jlapedpoc  of  Atii^S — AristtdSs,  Panathenaic.  p. 
184,  with  the  l^cholia  of  FrommeL 

BatSs,  the  eponymns  of  the  Butadie,  is  the  first  priest  of  Foseid6n  Erich- 
ihoiiins:  Apollod.iil  15, 1.  So  Kallais  (Xenoph.  Sympos.  viii.  40),  lepexiK 
^e^v  Twv  d?r'  ^'Epex&kt^, 

■  Herodot  vi^i.  55. 

■  Harpokration,  v.  kinox^Cw,  'O  dl  Jlivdapog  Kolir^  Savtitda  irwro«7«^ 
tpaaiv,  'Epix^oviov  k^  *H0a{(Trow  koI  Trj^  if>avvvaL  Euripid^,  Ion.  21- 
Apollod.  iii  14,  6 ;  15, 1.    Compare  Flato,  Timaens,  c.  6. 

*  SchoL  ad  Jliad.  ii.  546,  where  he  cites  also  Kallimachus  for  the  story  of 
Erichthonius.  Etymologicon  Magn.  ^Epex^evc.  Plato  (Kritias,  c.  4)  cm- 
ploys  vague  and  general  language  to  describe  the  agency  of  Hdphsestos  and 
Ath6n6,  which  the  old  fable  in  ApoIlod6rus  (iii.  14,  6)  details  in  coarser 
terms.    See  Ovid,  Metam.  ii.  757. 


LEGENDS  OF  T^  ATTIU  JJJ&HSB  A£iU  uii.JilJS«o.  j 

ddmes  or  cantonfl,  and  indtide^  besideSi  vaivMU  fdigiomi  di 
or  hereditary  sects  (if  Ihe  expreanon  mftf  be  permitted);  i 
is,  a  multitude  of  persons  not  neoessarflj  Hving  toge«iher<  in  i 
same  locality,  bat  bound  together  by  an  hereditary  communion 
sacred  rites,  and  dniming  privfleg^es,  as  well  as  perfonning  ol 
gations,  founded  npon  the  tmditional  anIiiCMrity  of  divine  perse 
for  whom  they  had  a  common  veneration.    £v^  down  to  I 
beginning  of  the  Peloponn^ian  war,  the  demots  of  the  varic 
Attic  d^mes,  though  long  sinee  embodied  in  the  larger  pditii 
union  of  Attica,  and  having  bM>  wish  for  s^)aration,  still  retain 
the  recolIecti(m  of  their  oHginal  political  autonomy.    They  Ut 
in  their  own  separate  locftfities,.  resorted  habitually  to  ihm  o 
temples,  and  visited  Athens  only  occasionafly  for  private  or  i 
titical  business,  or  for  the  giieat  public  festivals.    Each  of  th 
aggregates,  pditical  as  well  as  religious,  had  its  own  epOTiynK  i 
god  or  herOy  with  a  genealogy  more  or  less  extended,  and  a  tr  i 
of  mythical  incidents  mote  or  less  copious,  attadied  to  his  nai : 
according  to  the  ftmcy  of  the  local  exegetes  and  poets.     1 
eponymous  heroes  Marathoif,  Dekelus,  JColonus,  or  Phliiis,  1 
^ch  their  own  title  to  worship^  and  their  owa^  position  as  then  i 
of  legendary  narrative,  independent  of  Eveehtheds,  or  Foseid : 
or  Ath§n&,  the  patnms  of  the  acropdis  coomMm  to  all  of  then 
But  neither  the  archieology  of  Attica,  nor  that  of  its  v^utii 
€^n^)onent  fractions,  was'  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  ancient  e 
poets   of  Greece.     Theseus  is  noticed  both  m  the  Iliad  i 
Odyssey  as  having  carried  off  from  Er^te  Ariadnd,  the  dam 
ter  of  Minos — thus  commencing  that  connection  between 
Kretan  and  Athenian  legends  which  we  afterwards  find  so  lar 
ly  amplified  —  and  the  sons  of  Theseus  take  part  in.  the  Tro 
war.i    The  chief  collectors  and  narrators  of  the  Attic  myt 
were,  ihe  prose  logographers,  authors  of  the  many  compositi 
called  Atthides,  or  works  on  Attic  archseolQgy.   These  writers 
Hellanikus,  ihe  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  is  the  earliest  a 
poser  of  an  Atthis  expressly  named,  though  Pherekydes  i 
touched  upon  the  Attic  fables  —  these  writers,  I  say,  interw 
into  one  chronological  series  the  legends  which  either  greatly 
eiq^ied  their  own  &ncy,  or  commanded  the  most  general  revere 

'  ^thra,  mother  of  Thdseas,  \b  also  menttoned  (Homer,  Iliad,  ilL  14( 
▼OL.  I.  9  Idoc 


ntoivni    UJT  MlUSiBUE. 


among  ilieSr  eoantvyniMi.  In  Uik  way  tbe  religkMia  and  poHtkai 
legends  of  ElenaiBy  a  town  originaUj  independent  of  AtJi^ng^  but 
incoTponitod  with  it  before  the  historieal  a^^  were  worked  into 
one  eontinaoos  flequenoe  along  with  those  of  the  Erechtheids. 
In  this  way,  Kekrope,  the  ep<mynKMis  hero  of  the  portion  of 
Attica  called  Kekit^ia,  came  to  be  placed  in  the  mythical  chro- 
nology at  a  higher  p<»nt  even  than  the  primitiTe  god  ot  hero 
Erechtheus. 

Ogyg^ifl  said  to  have  reigned  in  Attica^  1020  years  b^orethe 
first  Olympiad,  or*  1796  years  b.  c*  In  his  time  happened  the 
delnge  of  Deukalidn,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  inhalnitants  of 
thecoontry:  after  a  long  interval,  KeicrqNS,  an  incygenoos  peiBon, 
half  man  and  half  serp^it,  is  given  to  us  by  Apollod5nis  as  the 
first  king  of  the  country:  he  bestowed  npon  Uie  land,  which  had 
before  been  called  Acte,  the  name  of  Kekropia.  In  his  day  thero 
ensned  a  dispute  between  AthSng  and  Poeeiddn  respecting  the 
possession  of  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  which  each  of  Uiem  cov- 
eted. First,  Poseiddn  strudL  the  xoA  with  his  trident,  and 
produced  the  well  of  s^t  wat^  whidi  existed  in  it,  called  the 
ErechthSis :  next  came  Ath8n^  who  planted  thejMcred  oliye-tree 
ever  afterwards  seen  and  venerated  in  the  portion  of  Erech- 
theion  called  the  cell  of  Pandrosus.  The  twelve  gods  dedded  the 
dispute ;  and  Kekrops  having  testified  beforo  them  that  Athene 
had  rendered  this  inestimable  service,  they  adjudged  the  spot  to 
her  in  preference  to  Poseiddn.  Both  the  ancient  dive-tree  and 
the' well  produced  by  Poseidon  were  seenjon  theaorop(^  in  the 
temple  consecrated  jointly  to  Athene  and  Erechtheus,  througheut 
the  historical  ages.    Poseiddn,  as  a  mark  of  his  wrath  finr  the 

^  Hellanikus,  Pragm.  62 ;  Philochor.  Fragm.  8,  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang. 
X.  10.  p.  489.  Larcher  (Chronologie  d*H6rodote,  di.  ix.  s.  1.  p.  278)  treats 
both  the  historical  personalitj  and  the  date  of  Ogyg^  as  perfectly  well  an- 
Ihnticated. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Philochoms  shonld  haTe^given  any  calcnlation  of 
time  having  reference  to  Olympiads;  and  hardly  conceivable  that  HcUani- 
kos  should  have  done  so.  Justin  Martyr  quotes  Hellanikus  and  Philochoms 
as  having jnentioned  Moses, — <if  e<f^66pa  ipxtUov  koI  ttoXcuov  tuv  ^lovdaiav 
&PXOVTOC  Muvffiug  fiefwrjVTai — which  is  still  more  incredible  even  than  the 
assertion  of  Eusebins  about  their  baring  fixed  the  date  of  Ogy^  I  t  Olym- 
piads (see  Philochor.  Pragm.  9). 


preference  ghen  to  AtMnd,  inoDdated  the  ThiianaD  plam  i 
water.i 

Daring  the  reign  of  Kiekrops,  Attica  was  laid  waste  bj  Sai 
pirates  on  the  coast,  and  hj  invasicms  of  the  Adnian  inhabits 
from  Boedtia.  Kekrops  distributed  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  i 
twelve  local  seGti<»is —  Kekropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epakria,  Dekelt 
Eleqsis,  Aphidna,  Thorikns,  Branrdn,  Kythdros,  Sph§ttttS»  ] 
phisius,  Phaleros.  Wishing  io  ascertain  the  number  of  inhabit»i 
he  commanded  each  man  to  cast  a  single  stone  into  a  general  hei 
the  number  of  stones  was  counted,  and  it  was  found  that  th< 
were  twenty  thousand.^  ; 

Kdsrops  married  the  daughterof  Aktasus,  who  (according 
Fausanias's  version^  had  been  king  of  the  coontrj  before  h: 
and  had  caBed  it  by  the  name  of  Aktasa.^  Bj  her  h^  had  thi 
daughters,  Aglaurus,  ErsS  and  Pandrosus,  and  a  son,  Erjsichtl]  • 
Kekxops  is  called  bj  Pausanias  contemporary  of  the  Arcadi 
Lyka&n,  and  is  £ftv<»ably  contrasted  with  that  savage  prince  in 
apect  of  his  piety  and  humanity*^  Though  he  has  been  often  da 
Dated  in  modem  histories  as  an  immigrant  from  Egypt  into  Att  i 

^  ApoUod.  iii.^14, 1 ;  Herodot.  Till.  55 ;  Ovid.  Metam.  vi.  72.  The  s  * 
carrent  among  the  Athenians  represented  Kekrops  as  the  judge  of  this  • 
troversj  (Xenoph.  Memor.iii.  5,  10). 

The  impressions  of  the  trident  of  Poseiddn  were  still  shown  npon  the  1 1 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (Pansan.  i.  26,  4).    For  the  sanctity  of  the  anc  i 
oliTe-tree,  see  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  (/.  c),  relating  what  happened  i 
when  Xerz^  occupied  the  acropolis.  As  this  tale  seems  to  have  attache 
sAf  specially  to  the  local  pecnliaritics  of  the  Erechtheinm,  the  part  which 
seidon.plays  in  it  is  somewhat  mean :  that  god  appears  to  greater  advan 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  'iTrn-or^f  KoAuvdc,  as  described  in  the  bean 
Choms  of  Sophoklds  (CEdip.  Colon.  690-712). 

A  cnrioos  radonalizatioB  of  the  monstrous  form  ascribed  to  Kek 
(dt^r)  in  Plntarcfa  (Sera  Nun.  Vindict  p.  551). 

'  Philochor.  ap.  Strabo.  ix.  p.  397. 

'  The  Pariaii  chronological  marble  designates  Aktsens  as  an  antochtho 
person.  Marmor  Pariom,  Epoch.  3.  Pausan.  L  2,  5.  Philochoms  trc 
Aktams  as  a  fictitious  name  (Fragm.  8,  %U  tup.]. 

*  Pausan.  viii.  2.  2.  The  three  daughters  of  Kekrops  were  not  unno' 
in  the  mythes  (Ovid,  Metam.  ii.  739) :  the  tale  of  Eephalus,  son  of  Hen 
Henn^i  who  was  stolen  away  by  the  goddess  Eos  or  HSmera  in  consequ 
of  his  surpassing  beauty,  was  told  in  more  than  one  of  the  Hesiodic  p< 
(Pansan.  i.  3, 1;  Hesiod.  Theog.  986).  See  also  Eurip.  Ion.  269. 


jret  the  fiv  greater  number  of  andent  ftttthontiefl  repres^iift  limi 
as  indigenous  or  earth-bom.^ 

Erjsichtbdn  died  without  issue,  and£rana&s  succeeded  him,  — 
another  autochthonous  person- and  another  ep<Miymtt8, — for  the 
name  Kranai  was  an  old  denomination  of  the  inhabitants  of  At- 
tica.3  Kranans  was  dethroned  bj  Amphiktjon,  bj  some  called 
an  autochthonous  man ;  by  others,  a  son  of  Deukalidn :  Amphik- 
tydn  in  his  turn  was  expelled  bj  Erichthonius,  son  of  Hephaestos 
and  the  Earth, — the  same  person  iq>parentl7  as  Erechtheus,  but 
inserted  by  Apollod6rus  at  this  point  <^  the  series.  Erichthonius, 
the  pupil  and  favored  companion  of  Ath^nd,  placed  in  the  acropo- 
lis the  original  Palladium  or  wooden  statue  of  that  goddess,  said 
to  have  dropped  from  heaven :  he  was  moreover  the  first  to  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  the  Panathenssa.  He  married  the  nymph 
Pasitfaea,  and  had  for  his  son  and  successor  Pandidn.3  Erichtho- 
nius was  the  first  person  who  taught  the  artof  brealdngin  horses 
to  the  yoke,  and  who  drove  a  chariot  and  fonr.^ 

In  the  time  of  Pandi6n,  who  succeeded  to  Erichthonins,  Dip- 
nysus  and  D6m§tgr  both  came  into  Atdca :  the  latter  was  reodved 
by  Keleos  at  Eleusis.^  Pandidn  married  the  nymph  ZeuxippS, 
and  had  twin  sons,  Ereditheus  and  Butis,  and  two  daughters, 
Prokn^  and  Philomela.  The  two  latter  are  the  subjects  of  a  memo- 
rable and  well-known  legend.  Pandi6n  having  received  aid  in 
repelling  the  Th^bans  &om  T^reus,  king  of  Thrace,  gave  him  his 
daughter  Prokn^  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Itys.  The 
beautiful  Philomela,  going  to  visit  her  sister,  insiured  the  Wbarous 
Thracian  with  an  irresistible  passion :  he  violated  her  person,  do- 
fined  her  in  a  distant  pastoral  hut,  iand  pretended  that  she  was  dead, 
cutting  out  her  tongue  to  prevent  her  from  revealing  the  truth.  Af- 
ter a  long  interval,  Philomela  found  means  to  acquaint  her  sister  of 
the  cruel  deed  which  had  been  perpetarated ;  she  wove  into.a  gar- 
ment words  describing  her  melandioly  condition,  and  despatched  it 

1  Jal.  Africanus  also  (ap.  Euseb.  x.  9.  p.  486-4dS)  calls  Kekrops  ynyevi^^ 
and  ai)Tox&iav, 

*  Herod,  viii.  44.  Kpavadl  'X'&^at^  Pindar. 

»  Apollod.  iii.  14.    Pausan.  i.  26,  7.  *  Virgil,  Georgic  iii  114. 

*  The  mythe  of  the  yisit  of  BdmdtSr  to  Eletisis,  on  which  occasion  she 
Yonchsafed  to  teach  her  holy  rites  to  the  leading  Elensintans,  is  more  fnUj 
tonched  apon  in  a  previous  chapter  (see  ante,  p.  50). 


r  JUHj^iujM.  —  r  Avivni!i.  -^  i  Aiuiius. 


hy  a  tnistj  messenger.  Frokn^  OTerwiielmed  with  sonow  and 
ger,  took  advantage  of  the  free  egress  enjoyed  by  women  during 
BacchimaliaB  festival  to  go  and  release  her  sister:  the  two  i 
ters  then  cevenged  themselves  upon  TSreos  by  killing  the  boy  II 
and  serving  him  np  for  his  &ther  to  eat :  after  the  meal  had  b< 
Pushed,  the  horrid  troth  was  revealed  to  hinu  T6reas  snatchei 
hatchet  to  pub  Prokn^  to  death :  she  fled,  along  with  Philomel 
and  all  the  three  were  changed  into  birds -«-Frokn6  became  a  svi 
low,  Philom^  a  nl^dngale,  and  T^rtns  an  hoopoe.^  This  t^i 
so  popular  with  the  poetd,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  general  cl 
acter  of  Grecian  legend,  is  hot  less  remarkable  in  another  poin : 
view — that  the  great  historian  Thuc^did^s  seems  to  allude  1 1 
as  an  hist<mcal  &ct,3  not  however  direody  mentioning  the  i: 
metamorphosis. 

After  the  death  of  Pandidn,  Ereditheus  succeeded  to  the  k  i 
dom,  and  his  brother,  Butes,  became  priest  of  Poseiddn  Er 
thcMnius,  a  function  which  his  descendants  ever  afterwards  e: : 
cised,  the  Butadae  or  Eteobutadse.  Erechtheus  seems  to  ap] 
in  three  characters  in  the  fabulous  history  of  Athens — as  a  |  \ 

»  ApoUod.  ill.  14,  8 ;  JEsch.  Snpplic  61;  Sbphi  Elektr.  107;  Orid,  IV 
norph.  vi.  425-^70.  Hygtans  gives  the  fable  with  some  additional  cir<  i 
stances,  fab.  45.   Antoninas  Liberalis  (Narr.  11),  or  Bcens,  from  whoi  i 
copies,  has  composed  a  new  narratiye  by  oombining  together  the  xiaip<  i 
iPandareos  and  AMon,  as  given  in  the  Odyssey,  xix.  523,  and  the  ad 
tares  of  the  old  Attic  fable.   The  hoopoe  still  continued  the  habit  of  chf 
the  nightingale ;  it  was  to  the  Athenians  a  present  foct.  See  Schol.  Arisi  : 
^ves,  212. 

'  Thncyd.  H.  29.    He  makes  ex|>res8  mention  of  the  i%htingale  in  : 
nection  with  the  story,  though  not  of  the  metamorphosis.    See  below,  < 
xvi.  p.  544,  note  2.    So  also  does  Fansanias  mention  and  reason  upon  it  i 
real  incident :  he  founds  upon  it  several  moral  reflections  (i.  5,  4  ;  x.  ^ 
the  author  of  the  Aoyog  ■'Emra^iocj  ascribed  to  Demosthen^,  treats  it  i 
same  manner,  as  a  fact  ennobling  the  tribe  Pandionis,  of  whidi  Pandidi 
the  eponymus.    The  same  author,  in  touching  upon  Eekropis,  the  epon;  : 
of  the  Eekropis  tribe,  cannot  believe  literally  the  story  of  his  being  half  : 
and  half  serpent :  he  rationalizes  it  by  saying  that  Eekrops  was  so  callc 
cause  in  wisdom  he  was  likd  a  man,  in  strength  like  a  serpent  (Den 
p.  1397, 1398,  Kciske).  Hcsiod  glances  at  the  fable  (0pp.  Di.  566),  6p>9    i 
Uaviiovlg  dpTo  xt'^^i^v  ;  see  also  wSllian,  Y.  H.  xii.  20.   The  subjec 
handled  by  Sophoklds  in  his  lost  Tlreus. 


Poseidon  ErechtheoBi — as  a  hero,  Ereditheasy  son  of  Hie  Earth 
—  and  now,  as  a  king,  son  of  Pandioii :  so  much  did  the  ideas  of 
divine  and  hnman  role  heoome  confoanded  and  blended  together 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Ghredu  in  reviewing  their  early  times. 
The  danghtera  of  Eredithens  were  not  less  oeMrated  in  Athe- 
nian legend  than  those  of  Pandion.  Pkokris;  one  of  them,  is 
among  the  heroines  seen  bj  OdjBseos  in  Hadls:  she  became  the 
wife  of  K^dialnsy  son  of  Deionfis,  and  lived  in  the  Attic  dime  of 
Thorikas.  Eiephalos  tried  her  iidelitj  by  pretending  that  he 
was  going  away  for  a  kMig  period;  but  shortly  retoined,  disguis- 
ing his  person  tod  bringing  with  him  a  splendid  nedJaoe.  He 
"  presented  himself  to  Prokris  witlumt  being  recognized,  and  sno- 
oeeded  in  trinmphing  over  her  diastily.  Having  aooomphshed 
this  object)  he  revealed  to  her  his  trae  character:  she  earnestly 
besonght  his  forgiveness,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  it 
Nevertheless  he  became  diortly  afterwards  the  nninientional  an- 
ther of  her  death:  for  he  was  fond  of  hontilig,  and  staid  oat  a 
long  time  on  his  ezcursioDs,  so  that  Prokris  suspected  him  of 
visiting  8<Mne  rivaL  She  determined  lo  watch  him  by  oooeealing 
herself  in  a  thidcet  near  the  place  of  his  midday  repose ;  and 
when  Kephalos  impk>red  the  presence  of  Nephel6  (a  doud)  to 
protect  him  fiom  the  son's  rays,  she  suddenly  started  from  her 
hiding-phice :  Kephalus,  thus  disturbed,  cast  his  hunting-spear 
unknowingly  into  the  thicket  and  slew  his  wife.  Erechtheus  in- 
terred her  with  great  magnificence,  and  Kephalus  was  tried  for 
the  act  before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  which  condemned  him  to 
exile.2 

Ereusa,  another  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  seduced  by  Apollo, 
becomes  the  mother  of  Ion,  whom  she  exposes  immediately  after 
his  birth  in  the  cave  north  of  the  acropolis,  concealing  the  fact 
from  every  one.  Apollo  prevails  upon  Herm^  to  convey  the 
new-born  child  to  Delphi,  where  he  is  brought  up  as  a  servant  of 
the  temple,  without  knowing  his  parents.  Ereiisa  marries  Xuthus, 
son  of  iEolns,  but  continuing  childless,  she  goes  with  Xuthos  to 

*  Poseidon  is  sometimes  spoken  of  nnder  the  name  of  Erechtheus  simply 
(Lycophrdn,  158).    See  Hesychios,  v.  'Epejt^e^. 

'  Pherekyd6s,Fragm.77iDidot;  ap.  Scbol.  sd  Odyss.  xl  320;  Hellanikus 
"^r.  S2;  ap.  SchoL  Eurip.  Orest  1648.  ApoUodOms  (iii  15, 1)  gives  Ae 
•tory  differently. 


ilie  Delphian  oracle  to  mqnire  for  a  remedy.  The  god  pres 
to  them  Idn,  and  desires  them  to  adopt  him  as  their  son :  t 
eon  Achseos  is  afterwards  horn  to  them,  and  Idn  and  Acfa 
become  the  eponyms  of  the  lOnians  and  AduMms.^ 

Oreithyia,  the  third  daughter  of  Erechthens^  was  stolwi  a^ 
hy  the  god  Boreas  while  amusing  herself  on  the  banks  of 
Uiasosy  and  carried  to  his  residence  in  Thrace.  The  two  son 
this  marriage,  Z6t6s  and  Kalais,  woe  bom  with  wings:  t 
took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  engaged  in  the  } 
suit  of  the  Harpies :  they  were .  slain  at  Tdnos  by  Herali 
Sleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia,  was  marries 
Phineus,  and  had  two  sons,  Flexippus  and  Fandion ;  but  PhL: 
aftarwards  espoused  a  second  wife.  Idea,  the  daughter  of  Dai 
nus,  who,  fletesting  the  two  sons  of  the  former  bed,  accused  tl 
falsely  of  attempting  her  diastity,  and  persuaded  Phineus  in 
wrath  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  both.  Fsac  this  cruel  prooeedini ; 
was  punished  by  the  Argcmauts  in  the  course  of  their  yoyage . 

On  more  than  one  .occasion  the  Athenians  derived,  or  at  1  • 
believed  themselves  to  have  derived,  important  benefits  from 
marriage  of  Boreas  with  the  daughter  of  their  prim»val  1 1 
one  inestimable  service,  rendered  at  a  juncture  highly  critica  I 

^  Upon  this  story  of  Ion  is  founded  the  tragedy  of  Earipides  which  ] 
that  name.  I  conceire  many  of  the  points  of  that  tragedy  to  be  of  tli ; 
vention  of  Euripides  himself:  but  to  represent  Idn  as  son  of  ApoUo,  v  : 
Xnthns,  seems  a  genuine  Attic  legend.  Respecting  this  drama,  see  O.  I 
ler,'^t  of  Dorians,  ii  2. 13-15.  I  doubt  howerer  the  distinction  whix  I 
4nw6  between  the  lonians  and  the  other  population  of  Attica. 

•  ApoUoddr.  iii,  15,  2 ;  Plato,  Phsedr.  c.  8 ;  Sophok.  Antig.  984  j  ah  : 
copious  Scholion  on  Apolldn.  Rhod.  i.  212. 

The  tale  of  Phineus  is  told  rery  differently  in  the  Atgoaautie  ezpet 
Bs  given  by  ApoUdnius  Rhodins,  ii.  180.  From  Sophokl^  we  lean 
this  was  the  Attic  version. 

The  two  winged  sons  of  Boreas  and  thebr  chase  of  the  Harpies  wei 
ticed  in  the  Hesiodic  Catatogae  (see  Sefaol.  Apoli6n.  Rhod.  li.  296). 
whether  the  Attic  legend  of  Oreithyia  was  recogniEed  in  the  Hesiodic  | 
seems  not  certain. 

Both  JBschylus  and  Sophokl^  composed  dramas  on  the  subject  of 
thyia  (Longin.  de  Sublimit  e.  3).    ''  Oritiiyia  Atheuieiiais,  ftUa  Terp 
et  a  Borea  in  Thradam  rapta."    (Senriu  ad  Virg.  JEaad,  toL  83). 
rigeasB  is  fta  yny^C  ^l^p^x^evc.    Fhilochonu  (IVngm.  30)  rationaUs 
story,  and  said  that  it  alluded  to  the  eflbcto  of  a  violitiit  wind. 


Grecian  independence,  deBerres  to  be  specified.!  At  the  tb  e  ol 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxda,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  assem- 
bled at  Qialds  and  Artemifiioa  in  EnboM,  awaiting  the  approach 
of  the  Persian  force,  so  overwhehning  in  its  nmnbers  as  well  bj 
sea  as  on  land.  The  Persian  fleet  had  reached  the  coast  of  Mag- 
nesia and  the  south-eastern  coEmer  of  Thessaij  withont  any  ma- 
terial  damage,  when  the  Athemaos  were  instructed  by  an  oracle 
^  to  invoke  the  aid  of  their  son^n-law."  Understanding  the  ad- 
vice to  point  to  Boreas,  they  suppMcated  his  aid  and  that  of  Qrei- 
thyia,  most  eam^tly,  as  well  by  prayer  as  by  sacrifioe,^  and  the 
event  corresponded  to  their  wishes.  A  furious  north-easterly  wind 
immediately  arose,  and  ccmtinaed  for  three  days  to  afflict  the  Peiw 
sian  fleet  as  it  lay  on  an  unprotected  coast;  the  number  of  ships 
.driven  ashore,  both  vessels  of  war  and  of  provision,  was  immense, 
and  the  injury  done  to  the  armament  was  never  thoroughly  re- 
paired. Such  was  the  powerful  succor  which  the  Athenians  de- 
rived, at  a  time  of  their  utmost  need,  flrom  their  son-4n-law  Boreas ; 
and  their  gratitude  was  shown  by  consecrating  to  him  a  new  tem- 
ple on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 

The  three  remaining  daughters  of  Erechtheus — he  had  six  in 
ails  —  <were  in  Athenian  legend  yet  more  venerated  than  their 
sisters,  on  account  of  having  Yoluntai*ily  devoted  themselves  to 
death  for  the  safety  of  their  country.  Eumolpus  of  Eleusis  was 
the  son  of  Poseid6n  and  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  sacred  gens 
called  the  Eumolpids,  in  whom  the  pri^Kupal  functions,  appertain- 
ing to  the  mysterious  rites  of  D6m§t§r  at  Eleusis,  were  vested 
by  hereditary  privilege :  he  made  war  upon  Erechtheus  and  the 

*  Herodot.  vii  189.  01  6*  <5v  'Ai^vatot  q(^l  Xeyovai  ftotf^aavra  rdv  Bop^p 
frp6TepoVf.K4U  rare  iKtlvn  KaTepydaaa^cu  *  Koi  Ipdv  atreX^ovreg  Bopio  Idpv^ 
aavTO  napct  norafibv  'Vuaaov 

*  Hexodot.  L  c    'Ai^oioi  rbv  Bopnv  kK  ^eowpoTriov  hreKoXiaavTOf  iX&w- 

Kord,  rbv  *EX^vit»  Xoyov  ^et  yvvaina  'Am«i^,  ^QpcvBvitfv  r^v  ^Epex&W 
Kard,  6^  rd  jc^doc  tovto,  ol  ^k&nvaXoif  avulSaXXeoftetfoi  a^  rdV  Bop^.yofifipd^ 
dvaij  etc. 

*  Suidas  and  Phofaiis,  r.  U&p^evoi:  Protogeneia  and  Panddra  are  giveo 
as  the  names  of  two  of  them.  The  sacrifice  of  Panddra,  in  the  Iambi  of 
Bipp6nax  (Hippdnaot  Fragm.  z».  Welck.  ap.  Atheh.  ix.  p.  9'<Q,  seems  tc 
#Ilade  to  thifl  daughter  of  Erechibeiis. 


lludieniaiis,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Thiadan  alliQS ;  indeed 

i^pears  thai  the  legends  of  Athens,  origiaaUj  fiyreign  and 

fri^idlj  to  UioBe  of  EleasiB,  represented  him  as  haring  been  hi 

self  a  Thradan  b^m  and  an  immigrant  into  Attica.^     Req>ect 

Kumolpus  hotreyer  and  his  parentage,  the  discrepancies  mi 

exceed  even  the  measure  of  license  usoal  in  th^  legendary 

aealogie%  and  some  critics,  both  andent  and  modem,  have  son] 

to  reconcile  these  contradictions  by  the  usual  stratagem  of  si 

posing  twoxor  three  different  persons  of  the  same  name.    E^i 

X^ausanias,  so  familiar  with  this  da^  of  unsworn  witnesses,  ai 

plains  of  the  wa^t  of  native  Eleasinian  genealogists,^  and  of 

extreme  license  of  fiction  in  which  other  authors  had  indulged. 

In  the  Bbmeric  Hymn  to  2>to6t^r,  the  most  andent  testim<: 

b^ore  us, — c(»nposed^  to  all  appearance,  earlier  than  the  c<i 

plete  incorporation  of  £leu»s  with  Athens, —  Eumolpus  app< 

(to  repeat  Innefly  what  has  be^i  stated  in  a  previous  chapter^ 

one  of  the  native  chiefe  or  princes  of  Eleusis,  along  with  Tri]  i 

1  Apollodor.  ifl.  15,  3;  Thncjd.  ii.  15;  Iskoratds  (Panegyr,  t.  i.  p.  ! 
Panathenaic.  t  iL  p.  560,  Anger),  Jjykatgta^  oont.  Leocrat.  p.  801,  Bd  i 
Pausan.  t  aS,  3;  Enripid.  £r«chth.  Fragm.  The  Schol.  ad.  Soph.  (Ed.  I 
1048  giyes  yalnable  citatipns  from  Ister,  Akestodorofi  and  Androtidn : 
see  that  the  inquirers  of  antiquity  fonnd  it  difficult  to  explain  how  the  Eu  i 
pids  could  hare  acquired  their' ascendant  privileges  in  the  managemen  ; 
Ihe  Blensinia,  seeing  that  Enmolptts  himself  was  a  foreigneV. — Ztfrelra  , 
^  d^fl-^re  ol  EvftoXnidai,  rOv  Tt24rOv  i§af^at»i^  ^ivai  ivreg.  Thacydidte  I 
not. caU  Eumolpus.  a  Thraoiaiv:  Strap's. Uuigitog^  is  very  lai^ge'  and  ti  j 
(viL  p.  321) :  Iskorat^  sajs  that  he  assailed  Athens  in  order  to  vind  i 
the  rights  of  his  father  Poseiddn  to  the  soirareign  patronage  of  the  dtj.  1 
ginus  copies  this  (fitb.  46). 

?  Pausan.  i  38,^.    *EXevaivioi  re^jc^ot^  &T9oif  irpoawnav  a^iai  y<  i 
^yiWf  SXka  re  icTMoqa^oL  iedwtaai  Koi  /iaXiara  H  r4  yivif  rdv  ipowf, 
Heyne  ad  Apolloddr.  iii.  15,  4.    "  Enmolpi  nom«n  modo  eommania  I 
pluribus,  modo  plnrinm  hominum  res  et  fiicta  cumulata  in  unitm. .  ]  i 
quem  Hercules  veaiaso  didtor,  serior  atate  fhit:  antiqnidr  est  is  de  qu< 
loeo  agitor  ..*.*..  anteeessisse  taaien  hnne  debet  sUoa,  qui  com  Tripto  ■ 
7rsadt,'*ete.    See  theleame^>aodyalttablecommdatBofLol)teckinhis  A 
phamus,  tom.  i.  p.  206-213 :  in  regard  to  the  discrepancies  of  this  nan  ; 
he  obsMTiw,  I  thii^  Witii'great  justice  (p.  211 ), "  quo  nno  exemplo  ex    i 
meiabilibQs  delecto,  argttitv  eomm  temeritas,  qui  ex  yarils  discordibi  i 
poetenun  etittjrthogixphoram  narratiuBCttlU, aatiqusB  famsB formam  et    i 
Uneaotanta  raoognoaci  pofiw  tporattt.^ 

9* 


lemus,  Diokldfl,  PdyzeiBQa  and  Ddidiiifl:  Keleos  is  the  kii^ 
or  principal  among  these  chiefey  the  son  or  lineal  deaoendanft  eC 
the  eponymous  £leusi8  himself.  To  these  chiefe,  and  to  the  three 
daaghters  of  Keleos,  the  goddess  D^mltdr  oomes  in  her  sorn»w 
for  the  loss  of  her  danghter  Fersephon^:  being  ho^itably  enter- 
tained by  Keleos  she  reveals  her  true  character,  commands  that 
a  temple  shall  be  buiH  to  her  at  Elensis,  and  prescribes  to  tbem 
the  rites  according  to  whi^  they  are  to  worship  her.^  Sach 
seems  to  have  been  the  andent  story  of  the  Elensinians  respect- 
ing their  own  religioos  antiquities:  Sieleos,  with  Metaneira  his 
wife,  and  the  other  chie&  here  mentbned,  were  worshipped  at 
Eleusisy  and  &om  thence  trfwsferred  to  Athens  as  local  gods  or 
heroes.3  Eleusis  became  inoorpofrBted  with  Athens,  appaiendy 
not  very  long  before  the  time  of  Sol^  i  and  the  Eleusinlan  wor- 
ship of  DSm§t^r  was  then  recdyed  into  the  great  religioos 
solemnities  of  the  Athenian  state,  to  which  it  owes  i&  remarkable 
subsequent  extension  and  commanding  influence.  In  the  Aiti- 
dzed  worship  of  the  Eleusinian  D^m^t^,  the  Eumolpids  and  the 
K^rykes  were  the  principal  hereditary  functionaries :  Eumolpus, 
the  eponym  of  this  great  family,  came  thus  to  play  the  principal 
part  in  the  Athenian  legendary  version  of  the  war  between 
Athens  and  Eleusis.  An  oracle  had  pronounced  that  Athens 
could  only  be  rescued  from  his  attack  by  the  death  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Erechtheus;  their  generous  patriotism  consented  to 
the  sacrifice,  and  their  £Either  put  them  to  death.  He  then  went 
forth  confidently  to  the  battle,  totally  vanqnished  the  enemy,  and 

*  Homer,  HjmiL  ad  Ceter.  153-475.-^ 

*H  d^  Kiowra  ^efturroiroXois  ficufiXevai 

-  AH^ev  TpttrroXimi  re,  AtoxXet  re  irXii^iinr^ 
E/b/toXicov  re  /3<9,  KeXe^  4'  ify^ropi  Xauv, 

Ap^OfiOOVV^  Upuv, 

Also  y.  105. 

T^6ht6ovKe2^io*EXevaivlSao^aTpet' 
The  hero  Eleusis  is  mentioned  in  Fmisanias,  L  SS,  7 :  some  said  thst  he  waf 
the  son  of  Herm^',  others  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ogygns.    Gompaie  Hygin. 
f.  147. 

'  Eeleos  and  Metaneira  were  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  with  diYine 
honors  ( Athenagonis,  Legat  p.  53,  ed.  Oscon.) :  peihapa  he  oonfounds  divine 
and  heroic  honors,  as  the  Christian  oontrorsfBialists  against  Paganism  were 
ilisposed  to  do.    Triptolemns  had  a  temple  at  £kasif  (Bwama.  i  dS,  6 ). 


KiUed  Eumoipus  with  his  own  haad.^  ErechtlieiiB  was  i 
shipped  as  a  god^  and  liis  danghtars  as  goddesses,  ai  At!  ! 
Their  oames  aiid  their  eiudted  deFotion  were  cited  along  \ 
those  of  the  warriors  of  MarathOn,  in  the  public  assemh  i 
Athens,  by  orators  who  sooght  to  arouse  the  languid  patri  I 
to  denounce  the  cowardly  deserter;  and  the  people  liatened  : 
to  one  and  the  other  with  anabgons  feelings  of  grateful  yenen  t 
as  well  as  with  equally  unsuspecting  £uth  in  the  matter  of  i 
I'     '  .. • 

^  Apollodor.  iii..  15,  4'.    Some  said  that  Immarados,  ton  of  Emnolpn  , 
been  killed  by  Erechtheus  (Tansan.  i.  5,  2) ;  others,  that  both  Eomolpi  ; 
his  son  had  experienced  this  fate  CSchol.  ad  Enilp.  Fhoenlss.  854^.    B 
learn  from  Pansanias  himself  what  the  story  in  the  interior  of  Ike  Erech  i 
was, — that  Erechlhens  kiUed  Ecim<^as  (L  27,  a> 
.   '  (XcefOiNatDeor. iu.X9;  Fhilochor. ap.  Schol  (Edip.  CoL  lOa 
daughters  of  Erechtheus  perished,  and  three  daughters  weve  worsii  | 
(Apollodor.  ilL  15,  4;  Hesychius,  Zedyog  Tpurup&evov;  Eurip.  Erech  I 
Fragm.  3,  Dindorf^ ;  but  both  Earipidds  and  Apollodoms  said  that  I  i 
(hens  was  only  required  to  sacrifice,  and  only  did  sacrifice,  one,  —  the   ; 
two  alew  themsebrei  rohintarily,  from  aifection  for  their  suiter.    I  oaan*  i 
tldnk  Cin  spite  of  the  opinion  of  Weldur  Xf}  the  contnuy,  Griechisch.  Ti  i 
ii.  p.  722)  that  the  gennine  legend  represented  Erschtheos  as  having  saa  . 
all  three,  as  appears  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides  C276) :  — 

Ion.    Ilar^p  '  Epex^ei>c  ctii  h&vae  ovyyovovg ; 
Cbeusa.    "ErA^  TTpd  yaiat  o^yia  irap^hovc  Kraveiv, 

I6w.  Zd  ^  k^ead^  TriSf  KOtnyv^rup  ftavij ; 
CiUiDSA.  Bpf^  vioyvw  ftffrpdc  ^  kv  ayickXat/Q, 
Compai«  wjlh  this  passage,  PemosAen.  A^/t^  'E^riro^.  p.  1S97,  I 
Just  befiore,  the  death  of  the  three  dang^iten  of  Kekropt>  for  infringiiii 
commands  of  Ath^n^,  had  been  mentioned.  Euripid^  modified  this  t 
Erechtheus,  for  he  there  introduced  the  mother  Praxithea  consenting  U 
Immolation  of  one-daughter,  for  the  rescue  of  the  countiy  from  a  foreig 
▼ader :  to  propose  to  a  mother  the  immolation  of  three  daughters  at 
Would  baye  beea  too  reyolting.  >In  moet  instances  we  find  the  stn 
marked  features,  the  distinct  and  glaring  incidents  as  well  as  the  dail: 
trasts,  belong  to  the  Hesiodic  or  old  Post-Homeric  legend;  the  changes ; 
afterwards  go  to  soften,  dilute,  and  to  complicate,  in  proportion  as  the 
ings  of  the  public  become  milder  and  more  humane  *,  sometimes  howcYi 
later  poets  add  new  horrors. 

'  See  the  striking  evidence  contained  in  the  oration  of  Lykuxgus  Sf 
Leocratds  (p.  201-204.  Beiske ;  Demosthen.  A07.  'En'ira^.  Lc.;  and  I 
pbon,  Memor.  iii.  5, 9^ :  from  the  two  latter  passages  we  see  that  the 
nian  story  represented  the  invasion  under  Eumolpiu  as  a  combined  s 
from  the  western  continent. 


Though  ErechtheoB  gamed  ^e  victory  over  Enmolpos,  yel 
th^  story  represents  Posdddn  as  having  pat  ia  end  to  the  fife 
and  reign  of  Erechtheus,  who  was  (it  seems)  slain  in  the  battle. 
He  4^a8  sacoeeded  by  his  son  Kekrops  IL,  and  the  latter  again  by 
his  son  Pandidn  n.,^  — two  names  unmarked  by  any  incidents, 
and  whieh  appear  to  be  mere  doplicataon  of  the  fonner  Kekiop 
and  Pandi(yn,  placed  'there  by  ^  graealogiBem  for  the  parpose 
of  filling  np  what  seemed  to  them  a  chroQ<dogical  chasm.  The 
Attic  legends  were  associated  chiefly  with  a  few  names  <€  respect- 
ed eponymous  personages ;  and  if  the  persons  called  the  duMren 
of  Pandidn  were  too  numerous  to  admit  of  their  Ymog  oon- 
veniently  ascribed  to  one  father,  the^  was  no  difficultj  ia  sop- 
posing  a  second  prince  of  the  same  name.  . 

Apolloddras  passes  at  once  from  Erechtheos  to  his  son  Eekrape 
n.,  then  to  Pandidn  11.,  next  to  the  four  sons  of  the  latter,  .S^us, 
Pallas,  Nisus  and  Lykus.  But  the  tragedians  h«re  ins«i;  tbe 
story  of  Xuthus,  Kreiisa  and  Ij^ ;  ihe  latter  being  the  son  of 
Kreusa  by  ApoUio,  but  given  by  the  god  to  Xuthns^  and  adopted 
by  die  lattor  as  his  own.    Ion  becomes  the  successor  of  E«ch- 

•theus,  and  his  sons  Teleon,  Hoplds,  Argad^  and  Aigikores 
become  the  eponyms  of  the  four  ancient  tribes  of  Athens,  whicfe 
subsisted  until  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes.  Idn  himself  is  the 
eponym  of  the  Idnic  race  both  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
-ffigean  islands :  Ddrus  saxd  Adia&us  are  the  sons  o£  Kreusa  b) 
Xuthus,  so  that  Idn  is  distinguished  frota  both  of  thOTi  by  being 
of  divine  parentage.^  According  to  the  story  given  by  Philocbo 
rus,Idn  rendered  such  essential  service  ire  rescuing  the  Athenians 

'  from  the  attack  of  the  Thracians  under  Eumotpus,  that  he  was 
afterwards  made  kiug  of  the  country,  and  distributed  all  the  in- 
habitants into  four  tribes  or  castes,  corresponding  to  different 
modes  of  lift, — soldiers,  husbandmen,  goatherds,  and  artisans.' 
And  it  seems  that  the  legend  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  tb« 
festival  Boedromia,  originally  important  enough  to  furnish  a  iuun« 

*  Apollodor.  iii.  15,  5;  Eurip.  Idn,  282;  Erechth.  Fragm.  20,  Dindorf 

*  Enrip.  I5n.  1570-1595  The  Kreusa  of  Sophoklds,  a  lost  tragedy,  seeiM 
to  have  related  to  the  same  subject. 

Paiisaiuas  (vii.  1,  2)  tells  us  that  Xuthus  was  chosen  to  arbitrate  betwee* 
the  contending  claims  of  the  sons  of  Ercchtheus. 

Philochor.  sp.  HarpGcrat  r.  Botjdpouia ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  383 


to  one  of  ike  iAAeiufui  mootliSy  was  attadlied  to  the  aid  tbu 
dered  byldiLi 

We  pass  fitmi  Idn  to  persaoB  of  fiur  greats  mTthieal ,  dig 

and  mt«reBty-*-^^i£0eiia aad bis sooTh^eiis* 

•    Pjuufidn  had  fi>iir  sons^ .  JSSgeoap  Nistts,  Ljkofl,  and    Pa 

between  wbma  he  divided  his  dominions^    Nisiis  received 

territory  of  Megaris,  whidi  had  been  under  the  swaj  of  Pane 

and  there  Ibnnded  the  seaport  of  Nis»ia.    Lykus  was  made  J 

of  the  easton  coast,  but  a  dispote  afterwards  ensuedt  and  he  < 

ted  the  country  altogeliker,  to.  establish  htmaelf  ,on  tiie  soati 

eoast  of  Ada  Minor  among  the  Termihe,  to  whom  he  gave 

same  of  IjyhasaiM.^    JEgens^  as  the  eldest  of  the  fooTi  be<! 

king  of  Athens ;  bnt  PaDas  xeceived  a  portion  both  c(  Uie  s(i 

western  coast  and.  the  interior,  and  he  as  well  as  his  chili 

lippear  as  frequent  enemies  both  to  .^Sgeas  and  to  Thdii 

Pallas  is  the  eptmjm  of  the  d^e  Pall^n^  and  the  st: 

re^pectiiig  him  and  his  bods  se^n  to  be  connected  with  dd 

landing  feuds  among  the  different  d6m^s  of  Attica,  origui 

independent  <  oommunities.    These  &uds   penetrated  into 

legend,  and  explain  the  stoiy  yrhiah,  we  find  that  ^geus 

Theseus  wA>  not  gi^uine  £ceQhtheidsy  the  former,  being  dei  i 

nated  a  supposititiotts  child  to  Pandidn.3 

^geus^  has  little  importance  in  the  mTthieal  history  exce : 
the  father  of  Th^eus :  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  his  i . 
is  anything  more  than  a  mere  cognomen  of  the  god  Poseiddn. 
wajs  (as  we  are  told)  the  real  father  of  this  great  Attic  H^rs  i 
As  I  pretend  only  to  g^ve  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  ge  i 
territory  of  Grecian  legend,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  recou  : 

*  Philochor.  ap.  Harpocrstt.  v.  Btwydpo/im. 

'  SopliokL  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  392  ]  Herodot  i.  173 ;  Strabo,  3ui.  p.  573 

'  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  13.    AZyd)f  ^erbg  yevofievoc  Havdiovi,  Kot  ; 
Toig.^Epex&eiSaic  izpoaiiitwv,    Apollodor.  iii  15,  6. 

^  JS^MB  had  by  M^dea  Cwho  took  refagQ  at  Athens  after  her  flight 
CoriBtb^  a  son  named  Medus,  who  passed  into  Asia,  and  was  conside  ; 
the  eponymns  and  progenitor  of  the  Median  people.  Datis,  the  genen  . 
cbmniaiided  the  inyading  Persian  anny  at  the  battle  of  Marathdn,  ( 
formal  commuiiication  to  the  Athenians  anhouncing  himself  as  the  de  ( 
ant  of  MMas,  and  requiring  to  be  admitted  as  king  of  Attiea:  such  e 
statement  of  Biod^ms  (Exc.  Vatic,  vii.-  x.  48 :  see  also  Schol.  Arist  | 
Pte.  S89). 


detail  the  diivalroas  career  of  Th^setu,  who  ie^lbiiiid  toOi  in  tfaa 
Ealjddnian  boar-haat  and  in  the  Ai^nautic  expeditum — hii 
persohal  and  Tictorioos  encounters  with  the  robbers  Sinnis,  Pro- 
crusty  PeriphSt^s,  Sdrdn  and  oihei«-rhis  valuable,  servioe  in 
ridding  his  oountrj  of  the  Krommyonian  sow  and^the  Marathd- 
nian  bull -^  his  conquest  of  the  Minotaar  in  Eir^  and  his  escape 
from  the  dangers  of  the  lab  jrinth  by  the  aid  of  Ariadn^  whom 
he  subsequentlj  carries  <^  and  abandons — his  many  anu»xws 
adventures^  and  his  expeditions  both  against  the  AmiMsons  and 
into  the  under-wwld  along  with  Peirithous.^ 

Thttcydidls  delineates  the^character  of  Theseus  as  a  man  who 
combined  sagacilj  with  political  power,  and  who  conferred  upon 
his  country  the  inestimaUe  benefit  of  uniting  all  the  separate  and 
self-governing  domes  of  Attioa  into  one  common  political  society.^ 
From  the  well-earned  reverence  attached  to  the  ass^rticm  of 
Thucydid^,  it  has  been  customary  to  reason  upon  this  assertion 
as  if  it  were  historically  authentic,  and  to  treat  the  nunantie 
attributes  which  we  find  in  Plntareh  and  Diodtois  as  if  thej  were 
fiction  superinduced  upon  this  basis  of  &ct  Such  a  view  of  the 
case  is  in  my  judgment  erroneous.  The  athl^ic  and  amorous 
knight-errant  is  the  old  version  of  the  character — A  profound 

*  OTid,Met«iiiorpli.Tii.  483.— 

i **  Te,  maxime  Tbea^a, 

Mirata  est  Marathon  CretsBi  saogiiine  Taori : 
Qaodqae  Suis  securns  arat  Cromjona  colonns, 
Manas  opusque  tuam  est    Tellos  Epidauria  per  te 
Clavigeram  Tidit  Yolcani  occombere  prolem : 
Vidit  et  immanem  Cephisias  ora  Frocriifltedi. 
Cercjonis  letam  vidit  Cerealis  Elensin. 
Occidit  aie  Sinis,"  etc 
Bespecdng  the  amours  of  Thdseus,  Ister  especially  seems  to  have  entereo 
into  great  details ;  bat  some  of  them  were  noticed  both  in  the  Hesiodic 
poems  and  by  Eekrops,  not  to  mention  Pherekyd^s  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  557^. 
Peirithoas,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Th^seas,  is  the  epdnymons 
hero  of  the  Attic  ddme  or  gens  PerithoidsB  (Ephoros  ap.  Iliotiam,  y.IIrpt- 

'  Thac.  ii.  15.  *  Ettc*^^  31  Ojjaei>c  ipaaiXevae,  yevofievof  fierct  rot)  ^rroO 
Kol  dvvarb^,  to.  re  oXKa  duKoaiirice  f^v  ;t^pav,  Kcit  KaraXvaqc  rt^v  &XX6t9 
woXtQv  TO,  Tt  p9vXevTfipia  Kot  T^Q  &px^i  k  '^*'  v^  iroXiv ^^Lfft 


THESBUS  AND  HIS  ADVISn'UBES. 

ttid  longHsighted  politician  is  «  subsequent  correction,  intnx 
indeed  by  men  of  saperior  mind,  bat  destitute  of  historica] 
ranty,  and  arising  out  of  their  desire  to  find  reasons  of  theii 
for  concurring  in  the  veneration  which  the  general  public 
more  easily  and  heartily  to  their  national  hero.    Thiseus,  ii 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  fights  with  the  LapiihM  against  the  Cent 
Theseus,  in  the  Hesiodic  poems,  is  nusguided  by  his  passioi 
the  beautiful  iBgld,  daughter  of  Panopens:!  and  the  Th 
described  in  Plutarch's  biog^phy  is  in  great  part  a  coatinti 
and  expansion  of  tiiese  same  or  similar  attributes,  mingled 
many  local  legends,  exphuning,  like  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  09 
lost  Aitia  of  Eallimachus,  the  original  genesis  of  prevalent 
gious  and  social  customs.^    Plutarch  has  doubtless 'greatly  sc 
ed  down  and  modified  the  adventures  which  he  found  in  the . 
logographers  as  well  as   in  the  poeticfd  ^pics  called  Thi 
For  in'  his  preface  to  the  life  of  Th^us,  after  having  emp 
oally  declared  that  be  is  about  to  transcend  the  boundary  bo) 
the  known  and  the  knowable,  but  that  the  temptati^m  of  oompi 
the  founder  of  Athens  with  the  founder  of  Rome  is  irresisi 
ha  concludes  with  the  fbllowiug  remarkable  words :  ^  I  pray 
this  &buk)u^  matter  may  be  so  far  obedient  to  my  endeavo: 
to  receive  when  purified  by  reason,  the  aspect  of  historj) 
those  cases  where  it  haughtily  Boorns  plausibility  and  Will  a 
no  alliance  with  what  is  probable,  I  shall  beg  for  indulgent  I 
ers,  willing  to  receive  antique  narrative  in  a  mild  spirit*^ 
see  here  that  Plutarch  sat  down,  not  to  recounTthe  old  fabk 
he  found  them,  but  to  purify  them  by  reason  and  to  impa 
them  the  aspect  of  history.     We  have  to  thank  him  for  ha^ 
retained,  after  this  purification,  so  much  of  what  is  romantic 
marvellous ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  sources  &om  whid 
borrowed  were  more  rotnantic  and  marvellous  stilL    It  was 

*  Iliad,  L  265 ;  Odyss.  id.  321.  I  do  not  notice  the  suspected  line,  0< 
lu.  630. 

'  Dioddnxs  also,  from  his  disposition  to  assimilate  Thdseos  to  HSra 
has  givexi  ns  his  chlyalrous  as  wett^as  his  political  attribates(iT.  61). 

'  Flatarch,  Theseus,  i.  Eln  /uv  oinf  htilvy  iKxa'&aipofievov  X679  rd  ftud 
imoKovaai  jco?  Ao/Jetv  laropia^  i^iv*  6vov  d*  &v  avd^aduc  rov  vt&avov  1 
^v^, ica2/ii)d^rat  r^v  irpbctb  eUbg  ^i^iv^eiyvtifiivtfviuipQi 
^9^a6fu^a,  Kal  np4»C  t^  Hpxcuo^^yiav  irpoadexoM^^iv, 


ieDd&acy  of  «^  enlightened  men  of  Athens,  from  the  days  or 
Soldn  downwards,  to  refine  and  politicize  the  character  of  The- 
•ens:^  even  Peisistratiis  ezpunged  £rom  one  of  the  Hesiodic 
poems  the  line  which  described  the  violent  pa^on  of  the  hero 
for  the  fair  Mgle:^  and  the  tragic  poets  ioniid  it  more  oongeoial 
to  the  feelings  of  thnr  audience  to. exhibit  him  as  a  dignified 
and  liberal  soverei^  rather  than  as  an  adventurous  suogle-faaoded 
fighter.  But  the  logogn^ers  and  the  Alexandrine  poets  re* 
mailed  more  faithful  to  tl^  old  ftbles.  The  story  of  Hekal^the 
hospitable  old  woman  who  receiYedand  blessed  Th^nswhen 
he  went  against  the  Marafhonian  bull^  and  whom  he  found  dead 
when  he  came  back  to  recount  the  newa  ei  hilt  dttceessy  was 
treated  bj  Kallimachos :^  and  Yirgil  must  have  had  his  sund 
full  of  tho  unrefined  legends  when  he  numbered  this  Attic  Hln- 
kl^  among  the  unhappj  sufferers. condemn^  to  endless  penance 
in  the  under-world.^ 

Two  however  among  the  Theaeiaa  faUes  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  some  special  notice, — the  wa^  iagainst  the  Aquizods,  and 
the  expeditioti  against  ErSte.  The  foiteer  sttihinglj  iUnstrates 
the  fisualitj  as  well  as  the  tenadtj  of  Gredim,  legendary  &ith; 
the  latter  embraces  the  story  of  Dtedalus  and  Minos,  two  of  the 
most  eminent  among  Grecian  ante-historieal  peiaenages. 

The  Amazons,  daughters  of  Arte  and  .Hannohia,^  are  both 

^  »  See  Isokratfis,  Panathenaic.  (t  ii.  p.  510-512,  Auger)  j  Xcnoph.  Memor. 
iii.  6, 10.  In  the  Helens  Encomium,  Isokratfis  enlarges  more  upon  the  per- 
sonal exploits  of  Thlseos  in  conjanction  with  his  freat  political  merits  (t.  ii. 
p.  342-350,  Anger). 

»  Plutarch,  Thiseus,  20. 

'  See  the  epigram  of  Krinagoras,  Antholog.  PaL  vol.  iL  p.  144  j  ef.  xt. 
•d.  Brunck.  and  Eallimach.  Frag.  40. 

*AeiS€i  (T  (Kallimachus)  'ExoXj/f  re  (^iXo^eivoio  koXi^, 

Some  beautiful  lines  are  preserted  by  Suidas,  v.  'EirovAio,  irepl  'E«aAiy( 
^avovatf^  (probably  spoken  by  Thfeeus  himself,  see  Plutarch,  ThescM,  & 
14).  ^ 

T^v  6Sdv,  ^v  &vi<u  ^fidXyiei  oi  irepooaiv  • 
IldAAa/ci  aeVy  d  fiala^  t^iXo^etvoio  Ka?^^c 
TAvfiaofie^a*  ^vvhv yhp  kiravXtovJiaKev  airaai, 

*  Vii^,  .aineid,  Ti.  617; «  Sedet  setemumque  sedebit  Infelix  Th&eni." 

•  Pherdtyd.  Pi^;  25,  Didot 


■< 


TUB  JUnLA£,\J»9 


early  creodoofl  and  fr6ipieitt.repTodadioiM  of  the  anaent  epi< 
which  was  indeed,  we  may  generally  remariE,  laiigely  occuj 
both  with  the  exploits  and  sufferii^  of  wcMnen,  or  heroines, 
wives  aiid  daughters  of  the  Grecian  heroes — and  which  re< 
nized  in  Pallas  Ath^^  the  finished  type  of*an  inesistible  fen 
wanior.  A  nation  of  ooorageouSyhaidyand  indefiitigaUe  won 
dwelling  apart  from  men,  permitting  only  a  short  temporary 
teroouTse  for  the  purpose  of  renovating  their  nambers,  and  bo 
ing  out  their  right  breast  with  a  view  of  enabling  themselves 
draw  the  bow  f reely,  — *  this  was  at  once  a  general  type  stii 
latiog  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet  and  a  theme  eminently  popi 
with  his  hearers.  Nor  was  it  at  all  repngnant.to  the  fiidth  of 
latter — who  had  no  rec(Nrded  &ct8  to  guide  them,  and  no  o 
standard  of  <sre^bility  as  to  the  past  except  such  poetieal  i 
ratives  themselves  —  to  conceive  communities  of  Amazonf 
having  actually  existed  in  anterior  time.  Accordingly  w^  I 
these  warlike  fenudes  constantly  reappearing  in  the  aadent  po(  i 
and  universally  accepted  as  past  realities.  In  the  Hiad,  m 
Priam  wishes  to  illustrate  emphatically  the  most  numerous  I 
in  which  he  ever  found  himself  included,  he  tells  us  that  it 
assembled  in  Phyrgia,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Sangarius,  for 
purpose  of  resisting  the  formidable  Amazons.  When  Bel  i 
phon  is  to  be  employed  on  a  deadly  and  perilous  ukidertak:  i 
by  those  who  indirectly  wish  to  procure  his  death^he  is  desps  I 
ed  against  the  Amazons.  In  the  JSthjopis  of  Arktinus,  descri  i 
the  post-^Homeric  war  of  Troy^  Penthesileia,  queen  of  the  I : 
zons,  s^pearsas  the  most  effective  ally  of  the  besieged  dty, 
as  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  succumbing  : 
to  the  invincible  might  of  Achilles.^  The  Argonantic  heroes  i 
the  Amazons  on  the  rive^  Thermodon,  in  their  expedition  a 

» Iliad,  ill.  186  ;  vi.  152. 

'  See  Proclas's  Argoment  of  the  lost  iBthiopis  (Fragm.  Epicor.  Gi  [ 
ed.  Duntzcr,  p.  16).  We  are  redaced  to  the  first  book  of  Qnintas  Smji  i 
for  some  idea  of  the  valor  of  PenthesUeia ;  it  is  snpposed  to  be  copied  i 
or  less  closely  from  the  iBthiopis.  See  Tychsen's  Dissertation  prefix  ; 
his  edition  of  Qaintus,  sections  5  and  12.  Compare  Dio.  ChrTSOstoifi 
xi.  p.  3&0,  Beiske.  Fhil^stratns  (Heroica,  c.  19.  p.  751}  gives  a  st  i 
transformation  of  this  old  epical  narrative  into  a  descent  of  Amazons  : 
the  island  sacred  to  Achilles. 

TOL.  I.  140C, 
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the  BOQtheni  ooast  of  the  Euxiiie.  To  the  same  spot  Heracles 
goe3  to  attack  them,  in  the  performanoe  <^  the  ninth  labor  im- 
poeed  upon  him  hj  Earystheus,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
girdle  of  the  Amazonian  queen,  HippoljtS;^  and  we  are  told 
that  thej  had  not  jet  recovered  from  the  losses  sustained  in  this' 
severe  aggression  when  Th^us  also  assaulted  and  defeated  them, 
carrying  off  their  queen,  Antiop^^  This  injury  they  aveng«d 
by  invading  Attica,— ^an  undertaking  as  Plutarch  justly  observes) 
<<  nether  trifling  nor  fenunine,"  especially  if  acoorcUng  to  the 
statement  of  HeUanikus,  they  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bosponu 
(HI  the  winter  ice,  beginning  their  march  from  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Paulus  MaBotis.^  They  overcame  all  the  resistanoes  and  dif- 
ficulties of  this  prodigious  mardb,  and  penetrated  even  into  Ath^is 
itself^  where  the  final  battle,  hard-fought  and  at  one  time^oabt- 
fol,  by  which  Thdseus  crushed  them,  was  fought— -in  the  very 

1  ApoUdn.  Bhod.  ii.  966,  1004;  ApoUod.  ii.  5-9;  DkMr.  ii.  46.;  iv.  16. 
The  Amasons  were  supposed  to  9p«ak  the  Thncian  langaage  (SchoL  Apoll 
Bhod.  il  953),  though  some  authors  asserted  them  to  be  natives  of  Libjia, 
others  of  ^Ethiopia  {tb.  965). 

Hellanikus  (IVag.  33,  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  iii.  65)  said  that  all  the 
Argonaats  had  assisted  H^raklSs  in  this  expedition :  the  fragment  of  the  old 
epic  poem  (perhaps  the  ^AfiaC6vta)  there  quoted  mentionf  Telimkdn  ipevaUj. 

'  The  many  diyersities  in  the  story  respecting  ThSsens  and  the  Amaxon 
Antiop£  are  well  set  forth  in  Bachet  de  Meziriac  (Commentaires  snr  Ovide, 
tip.  317). 

Welcker  (Der  Epische  Cyclus,  p.  313)  supposes  that  the  ancient  epic  poem 
called  by  Suidas  ^Afux^ovta,  relateid  to  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Amar 
sons,  and  that  this  poem  is  the  same,  under  ani»ther  title, -as  the  *Ar^2r  of 
HegestnoBs  cited  by  Pansanias :  I  cannot  say  that  Jie  establiahef  this  con- 
jecture satbfactorily,  but  the  chapter  is  well  worth  consulting.  The  epic 
Th^6is  seems  to  have  given  a  version  of  the  Amazonian  contest  in  many 
respects  different  from  that  which  Plutarch  has  put  together  out  of  the  logo- 
graphers  (seePlut.  Thfis.  28) :  it  contained  a  narrative  of  many  unconnect- 
ed exploits  belonging  to  Theseus,  and  Aristotle  censures  it  on  that  account 
as  ill-constructed  ( Poetic,  c .  1 7 ) . 

The  ^Kfia^ovl^  or  ^Afia^ovtKcL  of  Onasus  can  hardly  have  been  (slS  Heyne 
supposes,  ad  Apollod.  ii.  5,  9)  an  epic  poem :  we  may  infer  from  the  ration- 
alizing tendency  of  the  citation  from' it  (SchoL  ad  Theocrit  xiil.  46,  and 
Schol.  Apolldn.  Rhod.  i.  1207)  that  it  was  a  work  in  prose.  There  was  aa 
'kfia^ovlc  by  Possis  of  Magn^ia  CAthensBus,  vii.  p.  296), 

»  Plutarch,  Thfiseus,  27.  Pindar  fOlymp.  xiii.  84)  represents  the  Amazon! 
as  having  come  from  the  extreme  north,  when  Bcllerophdn  conquers  them. 
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heart  of  the  dtj.  Attic  antiquaried  cosfidently  pointed  oat  the 
exact  position  of  the  two  contending  iKrmies :  the  left  wing  of  the 
Amazons  rested  upon  the  spot  occupied  by  the  commemorative 
monument  called  the  Amazoneion ;  the  right  wing  touched  the 
Fnjx,  the  place  in  which  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Athenia^ 
democracy  were  afterwards  held.  -The  details  and  fiuctuatioQS* 
of  the  combat,  as  well  as  the  final  triumph  and  consequent  truce^ 
were  recounted  by  these  authors  with  as^complete  faith  and  as 
much  circumstantiality  as  those  of  the  battle  of  Platsea  by  Herod- 
otus. The  sepuldiraV  edifice  caUed  the  AmiUoneion,  the  tomb 
or  pillar  of  Antiope  near  the  western  gate  of  the  city — the  spot 
called  the  Horkomosion  near  the  temple  of  Th^eus — even  the 
hill  of  Areiopagns  itself,  imd  the  sacrifices  which  it  was  custonn- 
ary  to  offer  to  the  Amazons  at  the  periodical  festival  of  the  Thd- 
seia— were  all  so  many  religious  mementos  of  this  victory;^ 
which  was  morepvm:  a  favorite  subject  of  art  both  with  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter,  at  Athens  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Greece. 

No  portion  of  the  ante-historioal  epic  appears  to  have  been  more 
deeply  worked  .  into  the  national  mind  of  Greece  than  this  inva- 
sion and  defeat  of  the  Amazons.  It  was  not  only  a  constant  theme 
of  the  logographers,  but  l^as  also  familiarly  appealed  to  by  the 
popular  orators  along  with  Marathdn  and  Salamis,  among  those 
antique  exploits  of  which  their  fellow-citizens  might  justly  be  proud. 
It  formed  a  part  of  the  retrospective  faith  of  Herodotus,  Lysias, 
Plato  and  Isokrates,^  and  the  exact  date  of  the  event  was  settled 

*  Plutarch,  ThSseus,  27-28;  Pausan.  i  2,  43  Plato,  Axiochus,.c.  2  j  Har- 
pocration,  v.  ^Afut^oveiov  -,  Arbtophan.  Lysistrat  678,  with  the  Scholia.  Ms- 
chyl.  (Eamenid.  685)  sajs  that  the  Amazons  assaulted^  citadel  from  the 
Areiopagns: — 

Iluyov  r'  'Apeiov  tovS\  'A^toCovuv  (dpav 

' "^rparrfXaTovaai,  »(U  ttoXiv  veoirro^iv 
Tffv6^  inftiirvpyov  avreTrvpywadv  frore. 

•  Herodot  ix.  27,  Lysias  (Epitaph,  c.  8)  represents  the  Amazons  as  up- 
Xovaat  troXXQv  Ih^uv:  the  whole  race,  according  to  him,  was  nearly  extin- 
guished in  their  unsnccessfal  and  calamitous  invasion  of  Attica.  Isokrates 
(Panegyric,  t.  i.  p.  206,  Auger)  says  the  «une  j  also  PanatbSnaic,  t  iii.  p.  560, 
Anger;  Demosth.  Epitaph,  p.  1391.  Reisk.  Paasanias  quotes  Pindar^s  no- 
tice of  the  xnyaston,  and  with  the  fullest  belief  of  its  historical  reality  (yiL  2,4) 
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lyy  the  dironologists.'  Nor  did  AeAthwiiimsgtaaA  alone  in  buA 
a  belief  Throaghoat  manj  other  regkms  of  Greece,  both  £aio- 
pean  and  Asiatic,  traditions  and  memoriab  of  the  Amaaws  were 
foand.  At  Megara,  at  Troesen,  in  Laoonia  near  Gape  Tsenans, 
at  Ghsrcmeia  in  Boedlia,  and  in  mart  than  one  part  of  Thesaalj, 
*8epnlchre8  or  monuments  of  the  Amanms  w&t  preserved.  The 
warlike  women  (it  was  said),  on  their  way  to  Attica,  had  not 
trayeised  those  eoantiies,  without  karing  some  endenoes  of  their 
passage.^ 

Amongst  the  Ariatic  Giveks  the  supposed  traces  of  the  AmaioDs 
were  yet  more  nmnerons.  Their  i»oper  territory  was  asserted  to 
be  the  town  and  plain  of  Thends^ra,  near  the  Grecian  oolonjof 
Amisns,  on  the  river  Thenndddn,  a  r^ion  called  after  tlueir  name 
by  Roman  historians  and  geographers.'  But  they  were  believed 
to  haye  conquered  and  occupied  in  eaily  times  a  mudi  wider  nuige 
of  territory,  extending  eyen  to  the  coast  of  Idnia  and  JS^ 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Kym§,  Mynna,  PaphoB  and  Sinopd  were  af- 
finned  to  haye  been  founded  and  denominated  by  thenL^    Some 

Plato  mentions  the  invasion  of  Attica  bj  the  Amazons  in  the  Menexenos 
(c.  9),  but  the  passage  in  the  treatise  De  Legg.  c.  ii.  p.  804,— i^oww  y^^ 
fiv^ovg  7ra^oxot)f  ireTretafiai^  etd.  —  is  even  a  stronger  evidence  of  his  own  be- 
lieT  And  Xenophon  ia  the  Anabasis,  when  he  compares  the  qniver  and  the 
hatchet  of  his  barbarous  enemies  to  **  those  which  the  Amasons  cany,"  en- 
dentij  believed  himself  to  be  speakiiig  of  real  persons,  though  he  could  havA 
seen  only  the  costumes  and  armature  of  those  painted  by  Mikdn  and  othed 
( Anabas.  iv.  4, 10 ;  compare  -SlschL  Supplic  293,  and  Aristophan.  tj^' 
678;  Lncian.  Anachars,  c.  34.  v.  ilL  p.  318). 

How  copiously  the  tale  was  enlarged  upon  by  the  authors  of  the  Attludcs. 
we  see  in  Plutarch,  Th^eus,  27-28. 

HekatiBus  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  'iLfia^oveiw  ;    also  Eragm.  350,  351,  352,  Dt-  ' 
dot)  and  Xanthus  (ap.  Hesychium,  v.  BovXe^in)  both  treated  of  the  Aou- 
zons :  the  hitter  passage  ought  to  be  added  to  Ae  collection  of  the  Fragmettts 
of  Xantiins  by  Didot 

*  Clemens  Alexandr.  Stromat,  i.  p.  336 ;  Mannor'Parinm,  Epoch.  21. 

•  Plutarch,  Thfis.  27-28.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'JLfu^oveiov,  Pausan.  ii.  32, 8} 
iii  25,  2. 

»  Pherekyd^  sip,  SchoL  Apollon.  Bh.  ii  373-992 ;  Justin,  ii.  4  j  Strabo, 
xii.  p.  547,  Oe/uaKVpav,  rd  ruv  ^AftaC^vov  oUfirifptav  j  Diodor.  ii.  *^^' 
SaUust  ap.  Serv.  ad  VirgU.  ^neid.  ad  659 ;  Pompon.  Mela,  i.  19 ;  Tlio.^ 
N.  vi.  4.  The  geogmphy  of  Quintua  Cnrtins  (vi.  4)  and  of  Philostratas  (Bfr 
roic.  c.  19)  is  on  this  point  indefinite,  and  even  inconsistent 

Epbor.  Pragm.  87,  DidoL     Stnbo,  ad.  p.  505 ;  xiii  p.  573 ;  Jtiii.  p-  ^22 
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iiutbors  placed  them  in  LtbyB  or  Etiuojds;  and  when  the  F< 
Greeks  on  the  north^westeni  shore  of  the  Euzine  had  bee 
acquainted  with  the  hardy  and  daring  diaracter  <^  the  Samui 
maidens, — who  were  obliged  to  have  skdn  each  an  enezn^ 
battle  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  a  husband,  and  who  artifid 
prevented  the  growth  of  the  right  breast  daring  ehildhood,  —  1 
could  imagine  no  more  satisfiictorj  mode  of  acoouiting  for  i! 
attributes  than  by  deducing  the  Sarmatians  from  a  colony  of 
g;rant  Amazons,  ezpeUed  by  the  Grecian  heroes  from  their  ti 
tory  on  the  Thermdddn.1  Pindar  ascribed  the  first  establishn 
of  the  memorable  temple  of  Artiemis  at  Ephesus  to  the  Amas; 
And  Pausanlas  explains  in  part  the  preeminence  which  this  ; 
pie  enjoyed  over  every  other  in  Greece  by  the  widely  diff 
renown  of  its  female  founderB,^  respecting  whom  he  obsei 
(with  peifect  truth,  if  we  admit  the  historical  character  of  the 
epic),  that  women  possess  an  unparalleled  force  of  resolutio ; 
resisting  adverse  events,  since  the  Amazons,  after  having  1i 
first  roughly  handled  by  HSrakl^  and  then  completely  defe ; 

Pausan.  ir.  31,6  j  vii.  3. 4.  Tadt  Ann.  iiL  61.  Schol.  Apollon.  Bhc : 
965. 

The  deriyation  of  the  name  Sinopd  fit>m  an  Amazon  was  given  by  1 1 
tflBos  (Fragm.  352).  Themiskyra  also  had  one  of  the  Amaioos  for  iti  e[ ! 
mus  ( Appian,  BelL  MiUnidat  78)«    . 

8om«  of  the  most  reoemtod  reiigionf  kgends  at  Sinop^  were  attach* 
che  expedition  of  Hdraklds  against  the  Amaions :  Antolykiu,  the  oi  i 
giying  hero,  worshipped  with  great  solexnnity  eyen  at  the  time  when  the 
was  besieged  by  LncaUus,  was  the  companion  of  Hdrad^s  (Appian,  ib.  c 
Even  a  small  mountain  village  in  the  territory  of  Ephesus,  csjled  I^atc 
derived  its  name  from  one  of  the  Amasona  (Athenas.  i.  p.  31  )• 

'  Herodot  ir.  108-^1 1 7,  where  he  gives  the  long  tale,  imagined  by  the 
tic  Greeks,  of  the  origin  of  the  Sannatian  nation.  Compare  Hippokrat^ 
AOre,  Xocis  et  Aqois,  c.  17;  Ephoms,  Fragm.  103 ;  Skymn.  Chins,  v. 
Plato,  Legg.  vii.  £.  804 ;  Diodor.  ii.  34. 

The  testimony  of  Hippokrat^  certifies  the  practice  of  the  Sannatiaii 
men  to  check  the  growdx  of  the  right  breast :  Tdv  i^iitv  4i  ftoJ^  obit  ixo 
T[(u6ioun  yiip  hvctv  in  viririotaiv  al  ftifripec  xo^elov  Ttrexyflfievov  hir'  a 
rovr^  dianvpov  iroUovaai,  irpdc  rdv  /uo^dv  rt^iaai  rdv  di^to»  *  luU  Imxcu 
&ort  'Hfu  aX)^(nv  f&eipea^ai,  ic  ^Tihf  M^iov  Ctfiov  k^X  fipaxiova  iraam 

Kt^ias  also  compares  a  warlike  Sakian  woman  to  thie  Amaions  (Fr 
Persic.  iL  pp.  221, 449,  BShr). 
'  Pansaa.  iv .  31 , 6 ;  vu.  2, 4.    Dionys.  Feridgdt  828 
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by  Th^sens,  ocmld  yet  find  courage  to  play  so  cooBpiciioiiB  a  part 
in  the  defence  of  Troy  against  the  Grecian  besi^ers.^ 

It  is  thus  that  in  what  is  called  early  Grecian  histoiy,  as  the 
Greeks  themselves  looked  back  upon  it,  the  Amaasoos  were  among 
the  most  prominent  and  undisputed  personages.  Nor  will  the  cir- 
cumstance appear  wonderful  if  we  reflect,  that  the  beUef  in  them 
was  first  established  at  a  time  when  the  Grecian  mind  was  fed 
with  nothing  else  but  religious  legend  and  epic  poetry,  and  that 
the  incidents  of  the  supposed  past,  as  recdved  from  these  sources, 
were  addressed  to  their  fiuth  and  feelings,  without  being  required 
to  adapt  themselves  to  any  canons  of  credibility  drawn  from 
present  experience.  But  the  time  came  when  the  historians  of 
Alexander  the  Great  audaciously  abused  this  ancient  credeuce. 
Amongst  other  tales  calculated  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  that  monarch, 
they  affirmed  that  after  his  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  he  had  been  visited  in  Hyrcania  by  Thalestris,  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  who  admiring  his  wariike  prowess,  was  anxious  to 
be  enabled  to  return  into  her  own  country  in  a  condition  to  produce 
offspring  of  a  breed  so  invincible.^  But  the  Greeks  had  now  been 
accustomed  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  historical  and  philosophical 
criticism  — and  that  uninquiring  faith,  which  was  readily  accorded 
to  the  wonders  of  the  past,  could  no  longer  be  invoked  for  them 
when  tendered  as  present  reality.  For  the  fable  of  the*  Amazons 
was  here  reproduced  in  its  naked  simplicity,  without  being  ration- 
alized or  painted  over  with  historical  colors. 

Some  literary  men  indeed,  among  whom  were  D€mgtrius  of 
Skepsis,  and  the  Mitylenaean  Theophan§s,  the  companion  of  Pom- 
pey  in  his  expeditions,  still  continued  their  belief  both  in  Ama- 
zons present  and  Amazons  past ;  and  when  it  becomes  notorious 
that  at  least  there  were  none  such  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermdd^, 
these  authors  supposed  them  to  have  migrated  from  their  origmal 
locality,  and  to  have  settled  in  the  unvisited  regions  north  of 
Mount  Caucasus.3  Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  feeling  that  the  grounds 

*  Paosan.  1.15, 2. 

'  Arrian, Exped.  Alex.  vn.  IS;  compare  iv.  15;  Quint  Cart.  vi.  4;  Jos- 
tin,  xlii.  4.  The  note  of  Freinshemias  on  the  above  passago  of  Quintos  Cjir- 
tiuB  in  fall  of  yalnable  references  on  the  sabject  of  the  Amazons. 

'  Strabo,  xL  p.  50a>504 ;  Appian,  Bell.  Mithridat  c  108 ;  Plutarch,  F^tn 
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of  disbelief  applied  with  equal  foce  t»  the  andent  stories  and 
the  modern,  rejected  both  the  one  and  the  other*  Bat  he  reoEUu 
at  the  same  time,  not  without  some  surpxiso,  that.it  was  usi 
with  most  persons  to  adopt  a  middle  edursey — to  retain  the  An 
zons  as  historical  phsenomena  of  the  remote  past,  but  to  disall* 
them  as  realities  of  the  present,  and  to  maintain  that  the  brc 
had'£edoat.i  Theaooomplishedintelleetof  Julius  GsBsar  did  i 
scruple  to  acknowledge  them  as  having  once  ccmqnered  and  hn 
in  dominion  a  large  portion  a£  Asia^  and  the  compromise  I 
tween  early,  traditional^  and  rehgioos  fidth  oa  the  one  hand,  8i 

peius,  c.  35.  Plin.  N.  H.  ri.  7.  Plutarch  still  retains  Ihe  old  descriptioti 
AmazoDs  from  the  monntains  near  tiie  Thermddda.  Apfrian  keeps  deai 
this  geographical  error,  probably  copying  more  exactly  the  laagnpge  of  1 1 
ophands,  who  mnst  haye  been  well  aware  that  when  Lacnllas  besieged  1  i 
miakyra,  he  did  not  find  it  defended  by  the  Amazons  (aee  Appian,  Bell.  M 1 
ridat.  c.  78).  Ptolemy  (t.  9)  places  the  Amazons  in  the  imperfectly  luic 
regions  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  north  of  the  Caspian  and  near  the  river  1 1 
(Volga).  **  This  fabnlons  community  of  women  (obseires  Foihiger)  Ha  i 
bach  der  alten  Geographic,  ii.  77,  p.  457)  was  a  phsenomcnon  much  too  in  t 
esting  for  the  geographers  easfly  to  reliaqiiish." 

*  Strabo,  ad.  p.  fi05.  *16iov  6e  ti  avfipi^TjKK  r^  Xoyy  irepl  tuv  *AfiaC6: 
Oi  fih^  yhp  uXKoL  rb  nv&Ctdt^  koX  rh  laropiKbv  Stupiaftevov  fx^vai  •  rd.  y^  ' 
Xotd  Kol  ftvdij  KoX  reparu^ff^  fiv^ot  KaXoUvrof  [Note.  Strabo  does  not  aliv ! 
speak  of  the  /iv^oi  in  this  disrespectfttl  lone ;  he  is  sometimes  much  disples  i 
with  those  who  dispute  the  existence  of  an  historical  kernel  in  the  ins  • 
especially  with  regard  to  Homer.]  17  ^'  iaropia  PovXtrat  Tii},ff^ic,  avre  ire  '< 
ibv,  &vTe  vhv  •  koI  rh  repaTudg^  ^  ovk,  Ix^i^  ^  avavwv.  Tiepl  61  ruv  ^Afid^o  • 
t4  airrd.  T^trai,  Kal  vvv  kclL  TraXa^,  reparodrf  t*  ^rc,  koI  irtorewf  tto/  I 
Tftf  ydp  (tv  moTweteVj  <if  ywaiKtJv  arpaToc,  ^  TroX/f,  J^  i&voc,  avarairi  &v  7  i 
X<^ph  &v6pCiv ;  KcU  oil  /twov  ovaToiift  aXXd.  Koti^ovt  mt^eaiTo  M  ri^  : 
TMTpiaVy  KoX  Kparffaetev  oh  ritv  iyy^  fiovw,  dare  xai  fthCP^  ryp  v9v  'Idr  i 
JcpoeX&Blv^  10^  not  6iaK6vTiw  ffreiXaiTo  OTptttkarfUxi^rfi'  'Atti«^;  'A  . 
K^  raHra  yt  abrH  Kot  vvv  Xeyrrai  nepi  avruv  iKireivei  6h  1; 
IdiQTiiTa  Kal  Tb  merevee^ai  rd  vaXaiti  /laXXov  fj  : 
vvv.  There  are  however,  other  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  A 
zons  as  realities. 

Justin  (ii.  4)  recognizes  the  great  power  and  extensive  conquests  of  : 
Amazons  in  very  early  times,  but  says  diat  they  gradually  dedined  dow 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  in  whose  time  there  w^rei  jutt  a  few  remaimfuf ;  : 
queen  with  these  few  visited  Alexander,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  w  1 
breed  became  extinct.  This  hypothesis  has  the  merit  of  conveniraoe,  1 
haps  of  ingenuity. 

*  Suetonius,  Jul  Ctssar,  c.  &2.    **  In  SyiU  quoque  regatise  Bemin  1 
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established  habits  of  oritical  reseaxeh  on  the  other,  adopted  by 
the  historian  Arrian,  desarves  lo  be  transcribed  in  his  own  words, 
as  illustrating  slrikinglj  the  powerful  sway  of  the  old  legends 
even  over  the  most  positiye-minded  Greeks :  —  <<  Neither  Aris- 
tobulus  nor  Ptolemj  (he. observes),  nor  any  other  competent  wit- 
ness, has  recounted  this  (risit  of  the  Amazons  and  their  queen 
to  Alexander) :  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  race  of  the 
Amazons  was  preserved  down  to  that  time,  nor  have  they  beea 
noticed  either  by  any  one  before  Alexander,  or  by  Xenophon, 
though  he  mentions  both  the  Pha^ians  and  the  Kolchians,  and 
the  other  barbarous  nations  which  the  Greeks  saw  both  before 
and  afler  their  arrival  at  l^apezus,  in  which  marches  they  must 
have  met  with  the  Amazons,  if  the  latter  had  been  stiU  in  exist- 
ence. Yet  it  IS  incredible  to  me  that  this  race  of  women,  celebra- 
ted as  they  have  been  by  authors  so  many  and  so  commanding, 
shaidd  never  have  existed  at  alL  The  story  tells  of  Herakles, 
that  he  set  out  from  Greece  and  brought  back. with  him  the 
girdle  of  their  queen  Hippolyt^ ;  also  of  Theseus  and  the  Athe- 
nians, that  they  were  the  first  who  defeated  in  battle  and  repel- 
led these  women  in  their  invasion  of  JBurope ;  and  the  combat 
of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons  has  been  painted  by  Mikdn, 
not  less  than  that  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Fersiansr  More- 
over Herodotus  has  spoken  in  many  places  of  these  women,  and 
those  Athenian  orators  who  have  pronounced  panegyrics  on  the 
citizens  slain  in  batde,  have  dwdt  upon  th^  victory  over  the 
Amazons  as  among  the  most  memorable  of  Athenian  exploits. 
If  the  satrap  of  Media  sent  any  equestrian  women  at  all  to  Alex- 
ander, I  thiiak  that  they  must  have  come  from  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  practised  in,  riding  and  equipped  in  the  costume 
generally  call^  Amazonian."^ 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  indelible  force 


(Julias  CoBsar  said  this),  magnainqae  Asiae  partem  Amazonas  tennisse  quon- 
dam." 

In  the  splendid  tdsimph  of  the  emperor  Aurelian  at  Rome  after  the  ddeat 
of  Zenobia,  a  few  Gothic  women  who  had  been  takenin  arms  were  exhibited 
tmdng  the  prisoneni  the  official  placard  carried  along  with  them  annonn- 
eed  them  as  Amazons  ( Vopiscus  Aurel  in  Histor.  August.  Scrip,  p,  260,  ed. 
l^aris). 

*  Aniiw,  £9q»edit  Alexand.  vii  IS. 
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with  wliicli  these  ancient  legends  w^«  worked  into  the  natioi 

faith  and  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  than  these  remarks  of  a  ju( 

clous  historian  upon  the  fable  of  the  Amazcms.     Probablj  if  ai 

plausible  mode  of  rationalizing  it,  and  of  transforming  it  into 

quasi-political  event,  had  been  cfkxed  to  Arrian,  he  would  ha 

been  better  pleased  to  adopt  such  a  middle  term,  and  would  ha 

rested  oomfortablj  in  the  supposition  that  he  bdieved  the  legei 

in  its  true  meaning,  while  his  less  inquiring  countrymen  we 

imposed  upon  by  the  exaggerations  of  poets.    But  as  the  sto 

was  presented  to  him  plain  and  nnvamished,  either  for  aece] 

ance  or  rejection,  his  feelings  as  a,  patriot  and  a  religious  m 

prevented  him  fMm  a^^ljing  to  the  past  such  tests  of  credibil 

as  his  Untrammelled  reason  acknowledged  to  be  paramount 

regard  to  the  present.    When  we  see  moreover  how  much  ] 

belief  was  strengthened,  and  all  tendency  to  scepticism  shut  out 

the  fan^iliarity  of^his  eye  and  memory  with  sculptured  or  paint 

Amazonsi — we  4nay  <»dculate  the  irresistible  force  of  this  sen 

ble  demonstration  on  the  comictions  of  the  unlettered  public, 

once  more  deeply  retentive  of  passive  impressions,  and  unacci 

t<Hned  to  the  countervailing  habit  of  rational  investigation  ii 

evidence.  Had  the  march  of  an  anny  of  warlike  women,  £n 

the  Thermdddn  or  the  Tanais  into  the  heart  of  Aidca,  been  : 

counted  to  Arrian  as  an  incident  belonging  to  the  time  of  Alezi 

der  the  Great,  he  would  have  rejected  it  no  less  emphatically  tb 

Strabd ;  but  cast  badL  as  it  was  into  an  undefined  past,  it  to 

rank  among  the  hallowed  traditians  of  divine  or  heroic  aatiqui 

■^  gratifying  to  extol  by  rhetoric,  but  repulsive  to  seratinuse 

argument* 

*  Ktesias  described  as  real  animals,  existing  in  wild  and  distant  regie 
&e  heterogeneoos  and  fantastic  combinations  which  he  saw  sculptured 
the  East  (see  this  stated  and  illustrated  in  Bahr,  Preface  to  the  Tngm. 
Kt^ias,  pp.  58,  59). 

'  Hevne  obserres  ( Apolloddr.  ii.  5, 9)  with  respect  to  the  fable  of  the  Ai 
eons,  "In  his  historiamm  fidem  ant  vestigia  nemo  qasesiverit.**  Admitt 
the  wisdom  of  thi9  coousel  (and  I  think  it  indisputable),  why  are  we  requi 
to  presume,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof,  an  historical  basis  for  each  of  tfc 
other  norraUyes,  such  as  the  Ealjd6nian  boar-hunt,  the  Argonantic  exp 
lion,  or  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  go  to  make  up,  along  with  the  story  of 
Amacons,  the  aggregate  matter  of  Grecian  legendary  faith  ?  If  the  tttl( 
VOL.  L  10  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

KBETAK  LEGENDS.— MINOS  AND  HIS  FAMILT. 

To  tmdefstaad  the  adyentiJOM  of  Thdseas  in  Erete,  it  will  be 
neoessarj  to  toach  briefly  apon  Minde  and  the  KrStMi  hetoic 
genealogy. 

Minds  and  Rhadnmanthas,  according  to  Hcxner,  are  sons  of 
Zeus,  by  Eiirop^,^  daughter  of  the  widdy-celebrated  Phoenix, 

the  Amazons  could  gain  currency  without  any  such  support  why  not  other 
portions  of  the  ancient  epic  1 

An  author  of  easy  belief,  Dr.  F*  Nagel,  Tfaidicates  the  histoiieal  reality 
of  the  Amazons  (Qeschichte  der  Amazonen,  Stutgart,-  1838).  I  subjoin 
here  a  different  explanation  of  the  Amazonian  tale,  proceeding  from  another 
author  who  rejects,  the  historical  basis,  and  contained  in  a  work  of  learning 
and  value  ( Guhl,  Ephesiacoy  Berlin,  1843,  p.  132) :  — 

^  Id  tantnm  monendnm  yidetur,  Ajnazonas  nequaquam  historice  accipien* 
das  esse,  sed  e  contrario  totas  ad  mythologiam  pertinere.  Eanun  enim 
fabulas  qunm  ex  frequentinm  hierodnlamm  gregibus  in  culttbns  et  sacris 
Asiatids  ortas  esse  ingeniose  ostenderit  Tolken,  jam  inter  amnes  mfthologia 
peritos  constat,  Amazonibus  nihil  fere  nisi  peregrini  cujusdam  cultiU  notio- 
nem  expressum  esse,  ejusque  cum  Grscorum  religione  certamen  frequent- 
ibus  istis  pugnis  designatum  esse,  quas  cum  Amazonibus  tot  Gnecorum 
heroes  habuisse  credebantur,  Hercules,  Bellerophon,  Theseus,  Achillea,  et 
Tel  ipse,  quem  Ephesi  cultnm  fnisse  supra  ostendimus,  Dionysus.  Quss 
Amazonum  notio  primaria,  quum  paulatim  Euemeristidl  (ut  ita  dicam) 
ratione  ita  transformaretur,  ut  Amazones  pro  vero  feminarum  popnlo  hahe- 
rentur,  necesse  quoque  erat,  ut  omnibus  fere  locis,  ubi  ejusmodi  religionnm 
certamina  locum  ht^uerunt,  Amazones  habitasse,  vel  eo  usque  processisse, 
crederentnr.  Quod  cum  nusquam  manifestius  fuerit,  quam  in  Asii  minore. 
et  potissimum  in  ek  parte  quue  Gr»ciam  rersus  yergit,  baud  mirandum  est 
omnes  fere  ejus  or»  urbes  ab  Amazombns  conditas  putari." 

I  do  not  know  the  evidence  upon  which  this  conjectural  interpretatioa 
^Q6t8,  but  the  statement  of  it,  though  it  boasts  so  many  supporters  among 
mythological  critics,  carries  no  appearance  of  probability  to  my  mind.  Priam 
fights  against  the  Amazons  as  well  as  the  Grecian  heroes. 

*  EuropS  was  worshipped  with  very  peculiar  solemnity  in  the  island  ol 
Xr^te  Csee  Dictys  Cretensis,  De  Bello  Trojano,  i.  c  2). 

The  venerable  plane-tree,  under  ndiich  Zeus  and  Europe  bad  repooed,  wai 
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born  in  £r§te«  Minds  is  the  father  of  Denkalion,  whose  son 
Idomeneus,  in  conjunction  with  M^rion^s,  condacts  the  EJretan 
troops  to  the  host  of  Agamemnon  before  Troy.  Minos  is  ruler 
of  £[nossus,  and  familiar  companion  of  the  great  Zeus.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  holding  guardianship  in  Er^te — not  necessarily 
meaning  the  whole  of  the  island:  he  is  farther  decorated  with  a 
golden  sceptre,  and  constituted  judge  over  the  dead  in  the  under- 
world to  settle  their  disputes,  in  which  function  Odysseus  finds 
him — this  however  by  a  passage  of  comparatively  late  interpola- 
tion Into  the  Odyssey.  He  also  had  a  daughter  named  Ariadne, 
for  whom  'the  artist  Dssdalus  fabricated  in  the  town  of  Knossus 
the  representation  of  a  complicated  dance,  and  who  was  ultimate- 
ly carried  off  by  Th€seus :  she  died  in  the  island  of  Dia,  de- 
serted by  Theseus  and  betrayed  by  Dionysos  to  the  fatal  wrath 
of  Artemis.  Rhadamanthus  seems  to  approach  to  Minos  both 
in  judicial  functions  and  posthumous  dignity.  He  is  conveyed 
expressly  to  Euboe,  by  tiie  semi-divine  searcarriers  the  Fhsea- 
dans,  to  inspect  the  gigantic  corpse  of  tha  earth-bom  Tityus  — 
the  longest  voyage  they  ever  undertook.  He  is  moreover  after 
death  promoted  to  an  abode  of  undisturbed  bliss  in  the  Elysian 
plain  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth.\ 

According  to  poets  later  than  Homer,  Europe  is  brought  over 
by  Zeus  from  Phoenicia  to  Ex^te,  where  she  bears  to  him  three 
sons,  Minos,  Bhadamanthus  and  Sarpedon.  The  latter  leaves 
Krete  and  settles  in  Lykia,  the  population  of  which,  as  well  as 
that  of  many  o&er  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  is  connected  by  va- 

still  shown,  hard  by  a  fonntain  at  Goetjn  in  Kr§te,  in  tlie  time  of  Theopliras- 
tus:  it  was  said  to  be  the  onlj  plane-tree  in  the  neighborhood  which  never 
cast  its  leaves  (Theophrast  Hist.  Plant  i.  9). 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  xiii.  249,  450 ;  xiv.  32L  Odyss.  xi.  322-568  j  xix.  179  j 
iv.  564-vil.  321. 

The  Homeric  Minds  in  the  nnder-world  is  not  a  judge  of  the  previous 
lives  of  the  dead,  so  as  to  detennine  whether  they  deserve  reward  or  pun- 
ishment for  their  conduct  on  earth :  snch  functions  are  not  assigned -to  him 
Mrlier  &an  the  time  of  Plato.  He  administers  justice  among  the  dead,  who 
tte  conceived  as  a  sort  of  society,  requiring  some  presiding  judge :  ^Sfiic- 
re^ovra  vtKveaci^  with  regard  to  Minds,  is  said  very  much  like  (Odyss.  xi. 
^84^  vvv  d*  aire  fteya  Kparieic  veKveaai  with  regard  to  Achilles.  See  this 
matter  partially  illustrated  in  Heyne's  Excursus  xi.  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
^Bneid  of  Virgil. 
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rious  mjihical  genealogies  witli  Exete,  though  the  SarpMon  of 
the  Iliad  has  no  connection  with  Krete,  and  is  not  the  son  of 
Europe  Sarpedon  having  become  king  of  Ljkia,  was  favored 
bj  his  father,  Zeus,  with  permission  to  live  for  three  generations.^ 
At  the  same  time  the  youihfiil  MiHtus,  a  ^Etvorite  of  Sarp§ddn, 
quitted  Kr^te,  and  established  the  citj  which  bore  his  name  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Bhadamanthus  became  sovereign  of 
and  lawgiver  among  the  islands  in  the  .^Bgean :  he  subsequently 
went  to  Boeotia,  where  he  married  the  widowed  Alkmeno, 
mother  of  H^raU^. 

Europ^  finds  in  Er^te  a  king  Asterius,  who  marries  her  and 
adopts  her  children  bj  Zeus :  (Ms  Ast^us  is  the'  son  of  Eres, 
the  eponym  of  the  island,  or  (according  to  another  genealogy  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  be  made  out  that  Minds  was  of  Ddrian 
race)  he  was  a  son  of  the  daughter  of  Kr^  by  Tektamus,  the 
$}on  of  Dorua,  who  had  migrated  into  the  island  from  Greece. 

Minos  married  Pasiphae,  daiighter  of  the  god  H^ios  and  Per- 
se'is,  by  whom  he  had  Eatreus,  Deukalidn,  Glaukus,  Androgeos, 
names  marked  in  the  legendary  narrative,  —  together  with  seve- 
ral daughters,  among  whom  weri^  Ariadn§  and  Phaedra.  He 
offended  Poseiddn  by  neglecting  to  fulfil  a  doiemnly-made  vow, 
and  the  diaplc^ed  god  afflicted  his  wife  Pasiphag  \dth  a  mon- 
strous passion  for  a  bulk  The  great  artist  Daedalus,  son  of  Eu- 
palamus,  a  fugitive  from  Athens,  became,  the  confidant  of  this 
amour,  from  which,  sprang  the  Minotaur,  a  creature  half  man  and 
half  buU.3  This  Minotaur  was  imprisoned  by  Minds  in  the  laby- 
rinth, an  inextricable  indosure  constructed  by  Daedalus  for  that 
express  purpose,  by  order  of  Minos. 

Minds  acquired  great  nautical  power,  and  expelled  the  Earian 
inhabitants  from  many  of  the  islands  of  the  JSgean,  which  he 
placed  under  the  government  of  his  apns  on  the  footing  of  tribu- 

*  ApoUodor.  iii  1,  3.  Koi  air^  Sidufft  Zci)f  htl  rpeic  yevedc  C§v.  This 
drcnmstanoo  is  evidently  imagined  by  the  logograpfaers  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  Sarpeddn  in  the  Trojan  war,  fighting  egunst  Idomencns,  die 
grandson  of  Minds.  Nians  is  the  epon^vs  of  Nisssa,  the  port  of  the  town 
of  Megara :  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Athens  (Paasan.  i.  19,  ^).  Minds  is  the 
eponym  of  the  island  of  Minoa  (oppMito  the  port  of  Nisaea),  where  it  was 
affirmed  that  the  fleet  of  Minds  was  staitioned  (Pansan.  i.  44,  5). 

'ApoUodor   iii.  1  2. 


taries.  He  undertook  several  expediHoiUs  against  yarioos  pk 
on  the  coast^M)ne  against  Nisos,  the  son  of  Pandidn,  king  of  ] 
gara,  who  had  amongst  the  hair  of  his  head  one  pecaliar  loci 
a  purple  color:  an  oracle  had  pnmounoed  that  his  life  and  re 
would  never  he  in  danger  so  l<MQig  as  he  preserved  this  precis 
lock.  The  citj  would  have  remained  inexpugnabley  if  Scy 
the  daughter  of  Nisus,  had  not  conceived  a  violent  passion 
Minds.  While  her  father  was  asleep^  she  cut  off  the  lock 
which  his  safety  hung,  so  that  the  Kr^tan  king  soon  became  ii 
torious.  Instead  of  peiforming  his  promise  to  carry  S<jylla  avi 
with  him  to  Sjolte,  he  cast  her  £ram  the  stem  of  his  vessel  ii 
the  sea  i^  both  Scylla  and  Nisus  were  changed  into  birds. 

AndrogeoSy  son  of  Minds  having  displayed  such  rare  quali: 
as^o  vanquish  aUhis  competitors  at  the  Panathenaic  festiva 
Athens,  was  sent  by  JE!geu8  the  Athenian  king  to  contend  agaii 
the  bull  of  "Matathdn^ — an  enterprise  in  which  he  perished,  t . 
Minds  made  war  npon.Athens  to  avenge  his  death.  He  was  I 
a  long  time  unable  to  take  the  dty :  at  length  he  prayed  to  I 
father  Zeus  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  redress  from  the  Athenii  i 
and  Zeus  sent  upon  them  pestilence  and  famine.  In  vain  : 
they  endeavor  to  avert  the9e  calamities  by  offering  up  as  p  i 
pitiatory  sacrifices  thd  four  daughters  of  Hyacinthus.  Thi 
sufferings  still  continued,  and  the  oracle  directed  them  to  subi : 
to  any  terms  which  Minds  might  exact.  He  required  that  tl  • 
should  send  to  Krete  a  tribute  of  seven  youths  and  seven  n  i 
dens,  periodically,  to  bei  devoured  by  the  Mindtaur,^ — offeree^ 
him  in.  a  labyrinth  constructed  by  Dsedalus,  including  count] 
different  passages,  out  of  which  no  person  could  escape. 

Every  ninth  year  this  offering  was  to  be  despatched.  1 
more  common  story  was,  that  the  youths  and  maidens  thus  d 
tined  to  destruction  were  selected  by  lot  —  but  the  logograp] 
Hellanikus  said  that  Minds  came  to  Athens  and  chose  them  h 
«elf.«    The  third  .period  for  despatching  the  victims  had  arriv 

*  ApoUodor.  iii.  15,  8.  See  the  Ciris  of  Virgil,  a  juvenile  poem  on 
subject  of  this  fable;  also  Hyginus,  f."l98;  Schol.  Knrip.  Hippol.  I! 
Propertius  (iil  19,  21)  gives  the  features  of  the  story  with  tolerable  fi 
ity ;  Ovid  takes  considerable  fiberties  with  it  (Metam.  viii.  &-150). 

•  Apolloddr.  iii.  15,  8. 

'  See,  on  the  subject  of  ThSscna  and  the  Minotanf,  Eckeimann,  Lehrb 


and  Athens  was  phmged  in  tlie  deepest  affliction,  when  Th^aens 
detennined  to  devote  himself  as  one  of  them,  and  either  to  teiv 
minate  the  sanguinary  tribute  or  to  perish.  He  prajred  to  Posd- 
ddn  for  help,  and  the  Delphian  god  assured  him  that  Aphrodite 
would  sustain  and  extricate  him.  On  arriTing  at  Sjiossus  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  captivate  the  affisetions  of  Ariadn^  the 
daughter  of  Minds,  who  supplied  him  with  a  sword  and  a  due  of 
thread.  With  the  foimer  he  contrived  to  kill  the  Minotaur,  the 
latter  served  to  guide  his  footsteps  in  escaping  from  the  labjiintL 
Having  accomplished  this  triumph,  he  left  Kr^te  with  his  ship 
and  companions  unhurt,  carrying  off  Ariandi,  whom  however  Ik. 
soon  abandoned  on  the  islfuid  of  Nazos.  On  his  way  home  to 
Athens,  he  stopped  at  DMos,  where  he  offered  a  grateful  sacrifice 
to  Apollo  ibr  his  escape,  and  danced  along  with  the  youhg  m^ 
and  maidens  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  Minotaur,  a  dance 
called  the  Oeranus,  imitated  from  the  twists  and  convolutions  of 
the  Er^tan  labyrinth.  It  had  been  concerted  with  his  &ther 
^geus,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  against  the  ISmo- 
taur,  he  should  on  his  return  hoist  white  sails  in  his  ship  in  place 
of  the  black  canvas  which  she  habitually  carried  when  employed 
on  this  mournful  embassy.  But  Theseus  forgot  to  make  the 
change  of  sails ;  so  that  JSgeus,  seeing  the  ship  return  with  her 
equipment  of  mourning  unaltered,  was  impressed  with  the  sorrow- 
ful conviction  that  his  son  had  perished,  and  cast  himself  into  the 
sea.  The  ship  which  made  this  voyage  was  preserved  by  the 
Athenians  with  careful  solicitude,  being  constantly  repaired  with 
new  timbers,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Phalerian  D^mdtrius :  every 
year  she  was  sent  from  Athens  to  Delos  with  a  solemn  sacrifice 
and  specially-nominated  envoys.  The  priest  of  Apollo  decked 
her  stem  with  garlands  before  she  quitted  the  port,  and  during 
the  time  which  elapsed  until  her  return,  the  dty  was  tmderstood 
to  abstain  from  all  acts  carrying  with  them  pubHc  impurity,  so 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  put  to  death  any  person  even  under  for- 
mal sentence  by  the  dikastery.    This  accidental  circumstance 

der  Reli^ons  Geschichte  and  M3rthologie,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ziii.  p.  133.  He  maia- 
tains  that  the  tribate  of  these  hnman  victims  paid  by  Athens  to  Minds  is  an 
lustorical  fact.     Upon  what  this  belief  is  founded,  I  oonfesf  I  do  not 


i>eooiBes  ospeciaUj  memorable,  from  its  haviDg  postponed 
thirty  days  the  death  of  the  bunented  Soerat^J   "^ 

The  legend  respecting  Thgseus,  and  his  heroic  rescue  of 

seven  noble  youths  and  miiidens  from  the  jaws  of  the  Mindtf 

was  thus  both  commemorated  and  certified  to  the  Athenian  put 

b  J  the  annual  holy  opremony  and  by  the  unquesttoned  ideni 

of  the  vessel  employed  in  it    There  were  indeed  many  variei 

in  the  mode  of  narrating  the  incident ;  and  some  of  the  Ai 

logographers  tried  to  rationalize  the  fable  by  transforming 

Minotaur  into  a  general  or  a  powerful  adilete,  named  Tau  i 

whom  Theseus  vanquished  in  ICr^te.^    But  this  altered  veni 

never  overbore  the  old  fanciful  character  of  the  tale  as  mainti 

ed  by  the  poets.    A  great  number  <^  other  religious  oeremoi 

and  customs,  as  well  as  several  chapels  or  sacred  endosurei 

honor  of  different  heroes,  were  connected  with  different  acts  i 

special  ordinances  ci  Theseus.    To  ev^y  Athenian  who  1i 

*  Plato,  Ph»doD,  c.  2,  3 ;  Xenoph.  Memor.  iy.  8. 2.  Plato  especiallj  1 1 
ed  Tot>c  ^k  ^^ra  iKeivovCf  the  sevea  youths  and  the  seven  maidens  n  I 
Theseus  convejed  to  Kr^te  and  brought  back  safely :  this  number  seen  i 
old  and  constant  feature  in  the  legend,  maintained  by  Sappho  and  Bac  ( 
UdSs  as  well  as  by  Enripidte  (Heic  For.  1318).  See  Senrios  ad  Y:  i 
^D^d.  Ti.  21. 

*  For  the  general  aarratire  and  its  discrepancies  see  Plutarch,  '} 
c.  15-19;  Diodor.  It.  60-62;  Pmisan.  i.  17,  3;  Ovid,  Epist  Aziadn.  1 
104.    In  that  other  portion  of  the  work  of  Dioddrus  which  relates  moi ! 
pedally  to  Kr^te,  and  is  borrowed  from  Kretan  logographers  and  histo  ; 
(v.  64-80),  he  mentioiifl  nothing  at  all  respecting  the  war  of  lCia5fl   i 
Athens, 

In  the  drama  of  Earipid§s  called  Th£8eua,the  genuine  story  of  the  y<  i 
and  maidens  about  to  be  offered  as  food  to  the  Mindtaur  was  introd 
(Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  312). 

Ariadnl  figures  in  the  Odyssey  along  with  Theseus :  she  Is  the  daughi 
Minds,  carried  off  by  Theseus  firom  Kr6te,  and  killed  by  Arteaiis  in  tiie 
home :  there  is  no  allusion  to  Kindtaur,  or  tribute,  or  self-deyotioa  of 
sens  (Odyss.  xi.  324 ).  This  is  probably  the  oldest  and  simplest  form  o 
legend-— one  of  the  many  amorous  (compare  Theognis,  1232)  advexi 
of  ThSscus :  the  rest  is  added  by  post-Homeric  poets. 

The  respect  of  Aristotle  for  Minds  induces  him  to  adopt  the  hypo! 
that  the  Athenian  youths  and  maidens  were  not  put  to  death  in  Kr€t« 
grew  old  in  serrihide  (Aristot.  Fragm.  BorriaUw  UoXiTfia,  p.  10 
Neumann,  of  the  Fragments  of  the  treatise  Jl€pl  TSoXithuv.  Pl«taich»  Q 
Grae.  p.  298). 


psrt  in  the  festivals  of  the  Oschophoria,  the  Pjanepsia,  or  the 
Kybem^ia,  the  name  of  this  great  hero  was  familiar,  and  the 
modves  for  offering  to  him  solemn  wcu^hip  at  his  own  special 
festival  of  the  Th^eia,  became  evident  and  impressive. 

liie  same  Athenian  legends  which  ennoUed  and  decorated  the 
character  of  Thdseus^  painted  in  repohdve^colocB  the  attribntes 
of  Minds;  and  the  traits  of  the  old  Homeric  comrade  of  Zeos 
were  buried  under  those  of  the  conqueror  and  oppresaof  of 
Athens.  His  historj  like  that  of  the  other  legendary  persoiiages 
of  Greece,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  string  of  family  romances 
and  tragedies.  His  son  Katreus,  father  of  Aer<^  wife  of  Atreus, 
was  apprized  by  an  oracle  that  he  would  perish  by  the  hand  <^ 
one  d  his  own  children :  he  accordingly  sent  them  out  of  the 
island,  and  Althflemends,  his  son,  established  himself  in  Rhodes. 
Katreus  having  become  old,  and  fiincying  that  he  had  outlived 
the  warning  of  the  orade^  went  over  to  Bhodes  to  see  Althse- 
men^.  In  an  accidental  dispute  which  arose  between  his  atten- 
dants and  the  islanders,  Althaemen^s  inadvertently  took  part  and 
slew  his  father  without  knowing  him.  Glaukus,  the  youngest 
son  of  Minds,  pursuing  a  mouse,  fell  into  a  reservoir  of  honey  and 
was  drowned.  No  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him,and  bis 
father  was  inconsolable;  at  length  the  Argeian  Polyeidus,  a 
prophet  wonderfully  endowed  by  the  gods,  both  discovered  the 
boy  and  restored  him  to  life,  to  the  exceeding  joy  of  Minds.^ 

The  latter  at  last  found  his  death  in  an  eager  attempt  to  over- 
take and  punish  Daadalus.  This  great  artist,  the  epcNiymous 
hero  of  the  Attic  gens  or  ddme  called  the  Daedalidae,  and  the 
descendant  of  Erechtheus  through  Mdticm,  had  been  tried  at  the 
tribunal  of  Areiopagus  and  banished  for  killing  his  nephew 
Talos,  whose  rapidly  improving  skill  excited  his  enyjJi  He  to<^ 
refuge  in  Krdte,  where  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  Mii^s,  and 
was  employed  (as  has  been  already  ma!iti(»ied)  in  constructing 
the  labyrinth ;  subsequently  however  he  feU  under  the  displeasure 
of  Minds,  and  was  confined  as  a  dose  prisoner  in  the  inextricable 
windings  of  his  own  edifice.  His  unrivalled  skill  and  rescnrce 
however  did  not  forsake  hun.    He  manufactured  wings  both  for 

>  ApoUoddr.  iii.  ciqk.  2-^. 

'^Fherekyd.  Fragm.  105  \  Hellaiiik.  Fragm.  82  (Didotj ;  FaimD.  tU.  4.S 


himself  and  for  his  son  Iksrds,  with  whidb  thej  flew  over 
a^a :  the  fadier  aniTed  safelj  in  Sicilj  at  Eamikus,  the  resid 
of  the  Sikanian  king  J&ikaltiB^  font  die  son,  disdaining  pate 
example  and  admonition,  flew  so  high  that  his  wings  were  mc 
by  the  sub  and  he  fell  into  the  sea,  which  teom  him  was  cf 
the  Tkarian  sea.^ 

I>iBBdala8  remained  for  ^bme  time  in  Sicily,  leaving  in  vai 
paarte  of  the  island  many  prodigious  evidences  of  mechanical 
architectaral  skilL^  At  Icaigth  Mmds  bent  upon  regaining  poi 
aioii^  of  his  person,  undertook  an  expedkion  against  Sjokalus 
a  numerous  flcset  and  army.    Kokalus  affecting  readiness  U 
liver  up  the  fugitive,  and  receiving  Minds  with  apparent  fri 
ship,  ordered  a  bath  to  be  prepared  for  him  by  his  ^ree  dai 
ters,  who,  eager  to  protect  Dsedahis  at  any  price,  drowned 
Krdtan  king  in  the  bath  with  hot  water.3    Many  of  the  Kii  i 
who  had  accompanied  him  remained  in  Sicily  and  founder  I 
town  of  MinoB)  whidi  they  denominated  after  him.  But  not '. 
afterwards  Zeus  roused  aU  the  inhabitants  of  Sj^te  (excep  I 
towns  of  Polidma  and  Fraesus)  to  undertake  with  one  accoi  i 
expedition  against  Kamikus  for  the  purpose  of  avenging 
death  of  Minds.    They  besieged  Kamikus  in  vai^  for  five  j  i 
until  at  last  &mine  compelled  them  to  return.    On  their 
along  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  GvM  of  Tarentum,  a  tei 
storm  destroyed  their  fleet  and  obliged  them  to  settle  pe 
nently  in  the  oountiy  r  they  fouh^d  Hyria  with  other  cities 
became  Mes^pian  lapygians.    Other  settlers,  for  the  mosi 
Greeks,  immigrated  into  Elr^te  to  the  spots  which  this  move  i 


*  Diodor.  it.  79  j  Ovid,  Metamorph.  viii.  181.  Both  Ephorus  and  '. 
ins  mentioned  the  coming  of  Bsdalus  to  Kokalas  in  Sicily  fEphor.  1 
Philist  Fragm.  1,  DidotJ :  probably  Antiochus  noticed  it  also  (Diod< 
71 ).    Kokalas  was  the  point  of  commencement  for  the  Sicilian  histori 

•  Piodor.  iv.  90. 

'  Pausari.  vii.  4,  5 ;  Schol.  Pindar.  Ifem.  iv.  95 ;  Hygin.  fab.  44 ;  < 
Narr.  25  j  Ovid,  Ibis,  291.— 

"  Tel  tna  mataret,  sieat  Min<»a  fata. 

Per  cap«t  infosn  ferridas  humor  aqnse." 

This  story  formed  the  subject  of  a  lost  drama  of  Sophokles,  Kafii 
}Sivug;  %t  was  a]so  told  by  Kallimachus,  iv  Ainotf,  as  well  as  by  PI 
phanus  CSchol.  Biad,  ii.  145). 
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had  left  vacant,  and  in  the  aeoond  generation  after  Minds  oocoiu 
red  th^  Trojan  war.  The  departed  Minds  was  exceedingly  of- 
fended with  the  Kr^tans  for  cooperating  in  avenging  the  injury 
to  Menelaus,  since  the  Greeks  generally  had  lent  no  aid  to  the 
Krdtans  in  their  expedition  against  the  town  of  Kamikns.  He 
sent  upon  E^r^te,  after  the  return  of  Idomeneus  from  Troy,  sach 
terrible  visitations  of  famine  and  pestilence^  that  the  population 
again  died  out  or  expatriated,  and  was  again  renovated  by  fresh 
immigrations.  The  intolerable  suffering^  thus  brought  upon  the 
Kr^ifm  by  the  anger  of  Minds,  for  having  cooperated  in  the 
general  Grecian  aid  to  Menelaus,  was  urged  by  them  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  reason  why  they  could  take  no  part  in  resisting 
the  invasion  oi  Xerxds ;  and  it  is  even  pretended  that  they  were 
advised  and  encouraged  to  adopt  this  ground  of  excuse  by  the 
Delphian  oracle.3 

Such  is  the  Minds  of  th^  poets  and  logographers,  with  his 
legendaiy  and  romantic  attributes :  the  familiar  comrBde  of  the 
great  Zeus,  — » the  judge  among  the  dead  m  Hadds,-—  the  husband 
of  Pasiphad,  daughter  of  the  god  Helios, — the  fiither  of  the  god- 
dess Ariadne,  as  well  as  of  Androgeos,  who  perishes  and  is  wor- 
shipped at  Athens,^  and  of  the  boy  Glaukus,  who  is  miraoulously 
restored  to  life  by  a  prophet, — the  person  beloved  by  ScyUa,  and 
the  amorous  pursuer  of  the  nymph  or  goddess  Biitomartis,^ — 

*  Thifl  curious  snd  very  charactenstic  nanaliTe  is  girea  by  Herodot  vii 

169-171. 

'  Heredot  vii.  169.  The  answer  ascribed  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  on  the 
question  being  put  by  the  Erdtan  envoys  whether  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  aid  the  Greeks  against  Xerzis  or  not,  is  highly  emphatic  and  poetical : 
^^  vtfinoi,  hri/iifi^etr&e  baa  i/iiv  ix  tuv  MeveXiu  riftoptjfiaTov  }iiv€^  hreftiffe 
ffffviov  doKpvfjuLTa^  bTi  ol  fiev  oi  ivvs^eirpi^avro  air^  rdv  ht  KofiUiff  ^avarov 
yevofievov,  ifielc  6i  iceivoitri  r^v  ix  Zirdprrjc  dpicax^eiaav  ^ir*  dvdpbc  /Sap/3o- 
pov  yvvatKa, 

If  such  an  answer  was  ever  returned  at  all,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it 
roust  have  been  from  some  oracle  in  Er6te  itself,  not  from  Delphi.  The 
Delphian  oracle  could  never  have  so  far  forgotten  its  obligations  to  ihe 
general  cause  of  Greece,  at  that  critical  moment,  which  involved  moreovet 
the  safety  of  all  its  own  treasures,  as  to  deter  the  Kr^tans  from  giving  assis^ 
aace. 

'  Hesiod,  Theogon.  949  ]  Pausan.  L  1,  4. 

«  Eallimach.  Hymn,  ad  Dian.  189.    Strabo  (x.  p.  476)  dwells  also  upon 


die  {MToptieCor  of  tiie  Labyrinth  and  of  the  Mindtanr,  and 
exaderof  a  periodical  triboteof  jooths and  maidens  firom  Aib 
as    food  fcff  this  SMmstery —  lastly,  the  fellower  of  the  fbgii 
artist  I>8BdBki8  to  Kamikas,  and  tiie  rictim  of  die  three  til- 
posed  danghten  of  Kokalus  in  a  bathl      With  this  stronj 
marked  portrait,  the  Minds  of  Tfaucydidte  and  Aristotle 
searcely  anything  in  oommon  except  the  name*    He  is  the  :i 
to  acquire  7%<i2afSEMkra<y,  or  command  of  the  JSgsean  a^:  he 
pels  the  Karian  inhabitants  from  the  Cydades  islands,  and  w 
tkiiher  fresh  ookmists  under  his  own  sons ;  he  pots  down  pin 
in  order  that  he  may  reiodive  his  tribute  regolariy ;  lastly,  h<i 
tempts  to  conquer  ^kaly,  butfiuls  in  the  enterprise  and  peris): 
Here  we  have  conjectures,  derived  from  the  analogj  of 
Athenian  maritime  empire  in  the  historical  times,  snbstitatc  i 
place  of  the  &balous  incidents,  and  attached  to  the  nam  \ 
Minds. 

In  the  fable,  a  tribute  of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidei  i 
paid  to  him  periodically  by  the  Athemans ;    in  the  historii : 
nam^ve  this  character  of  a  tribute-collector  is  preserved 
the  tribute  is  money  collected ftom  dependent  islands^  and .  I 

the  strange  contradic^on  W  the  legends  concerning  Minos :  I  agre< 
Hoeekh  (Kreta,  ii..p.  93)  that  daafioXoyoc  in  this  passage  refers  to  the  t  i 
exacted  from  Athens  for  the  Minotaur. 

^  Thttycd.  i.  4.  Wvac  7^*  itakairaTO^  tjv  dK<t^  Ifffiev,  vovtik^  Uri, 
tud  r^c  vfh'  'EA^^yuc^c  •&aX6aa!^  ivl  vXelarw  kKparffoe,  Koi  i-uv  KvkI 
v^aw  fip^€  re  mX  oUivt^  aOrbc  tuv  frXeiaruv  kytver^t  Kapof  i^eXaat 
rode  iavTov'iraidag  Jfyeftovof  tyKoraar^atxc '  to  re  Xyarucdv,  &c  eiicdf, 
^pei  kK  T^c  i^aAaffovf,  6^^  daov  ^6vvaTO,Tov  rdf  vpoaodvc  fULKKw  levai 
See  also  c.  8. 
Aristot  Polit.  iL  7,  2,    Ao«et  if  ^  v^aoc  Kot  npbc  r^  Vv<)v  r^  'EXXi 

ne^xivcu  KtU  Ktlv&ai  Kokit^ dth  k<U  t^  t^c  ^aXaaa^^  ^HKdh' 

axev  b  Kivoff  KtU  rdc  v^amfc  rdf  /liv  ix^tpwraTo,  rdf  d^  {kice*  rGioc 
i&ifievoc  ry  liKeXi^  rdv  filov  kreXevrtiaev  Uel  nepH  KafUKOv, 

Ephonis  (ap.  Skymn.  Chi.  542)  repeated  the  same  Btatement:  he 
tLoncd  also  the  aatochtkonoos  king  Ei^. 

'  It  is  curiou3  that  Herodotus  expressly  denies  this,  and  in  language 
shews  that  he  had  made  spedal  inquiries  about  it :  he  says  that  the  E 
or  Leleges  in  the  islands  (who  were,  according  to  l^hncydidds,  expel 
Minos)  paid  no  tribute  to  Min6s,  but  manned  his  nayj,  t.  e.  they  st 
Minds  much  in  the  same  relation  as  Chios  and  Lesbos  stood  to  j 
(Herodot  i.  171).    One  may  trace  here  the  influence  of  those  disa 


2ai  BI8T0BT  OF  QBESOE. 

toUe  pdoits  out  to  us  how  coiiYeiiiendj  Kreie  is  ntoated  to  ex* 
ercue  empire  over  the  iE^gseanu  The  ezpeditioQ  agaiosi  £ami<» 
knsy  in^ead  of  beiog  directed  to  the  reooyery  of  the  fugitLve 
Dedalus,  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  great  thalassokrat  to 
eoaquer  Sicily.  Herodbtus  gives  us  geBOi^j  the  same  view  of 
the  character  of  Minds  as  a  great  maritime  king,  but  his  notice 
of  the  expedition  against  Kamicus  includes  the  mention  o£  Dae- 
dalus as  Uie  intended  ol^ect  of  it^  Eph<»niSy  while  he  described 
Minos  as  a  commanding  and  comprehensive  lawgiver  imposing 
his  commands  under  the  sanetion  of  Zeus»  r^resented  him  as 
the  imitator  of  an  earli^  lawgiver  named  EhadamanthuSy  and 
also  as  an  immigrant  into  Krete£romthe  JScHic  Mount  Ida,  along 
with  the  priests  or  saered  companions  of  Z^is  called  the  Idsi 
DactylL  Aristotle  too  points  him  out  as  the  author  of  the  Sjs- 
sitia,  or  public  meals  common  in  Ej^te  as  well  as  at  Sparta, — 
other  divergences  in  a  new  direction  from  the  spirit  of  the  old 
&bles«^ 

The  contradictorj  attributes  ascribed  to  Minds,  together  with 
the  perplexities  experi^oed  bj  those  who  wished  to  introduce  a 
regular  chronological  arrangement  into  these  legendary  events, 
has  led  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times  to  the  supposition  of 
two  kings  named  Minds,  one  the  grandson  of  the  other,  —  Minds 
L,  the  son  of  Zeus,  lawgiver  and  judge,  —  Mind^  11.,  the  thalas* 
sokrat,  —  a  gratuitous  conjec|;ure,  which,  without  solving  the  prob- 
lem required,  onlj  adds  one  to  the  numerous  artifices  employed 
for  imparting  the  semblance  of  history  to  the  disparate  matter  of 
legend.  The  Kr^tanswere  at  all  times,  from  Homer  downward, 
expert  and  practised  seamen.    But  that  they  were  ever  united 

it'hich  mnst  have  been  prevalent  at' that  time  respecting  the  maritime  empire 
of  Athens. 

*  Herodot  vii.  170.  Aeyerat  yctp  "Hiva  Karti  ^qnjmv  Aaidahw  amKofievov 
ic  ^iKavinVy  T^  vvv  :LiKaXi^  xaXovftivrfV,  atro^avtlv  piaitp  ^avarQ.  'Avd 
dh  ;tP^vov  ^PVTOC,  "^eov  tnpl  hrorpviftyvroct  etc. 

*  Aristot  Polit  ii.  7, 1;  vii.  9,  2.  Ephoms,  Fragm.  63,  64,  65.  JB/d  set 
aside  altogether  the  Homeric  genealogy  <^  Min6s,  which  makes  him  brother 
of  lUiadamanthns  and  bom  in  Er^te. 

Strabo,  in  pointing  out  the  many*  contradictions  respecting  Min6s,  re- 
marks, 'Ecrri  (J^  Kal  &Xh)c  Xoypc  oi^  dfwXoypvfievoct  f<^  f^^  ^evov  rijg  vfiaom 
rhv  Mivo  KeyovTov,  tuv  6^  Sirix^piov.  By  the  former  he  doubtless  me  am 
**  '        ,  though  he  has  not  here  specified  him  (x.  p.  477). 


lander  one  governmehty  or  ever  etetdaed  maritime  domink 
the^gnan  is  a  fact  which  we  are  neit)ier  able  to  i^Vrm  m 
den  J.  The  OdTBsej,  in  so  far  as  it  jurtifies  any  inference  a 
points  against. sneh  a  snppositiony  since  it  recognizes  a  grea 
versity  both  of  inhal»tants  and  of  langui^es  in  the  island, 
designates  Minos  as  king  specially  of  Endssos :  it  refotes 
more  positiTely  the  idea  that  Mfaids  put  down  piraey,  whicl 
Homeric  Kr^tans  as  well  as  others  oontinne  to  practise  wil 
acmple* 

Herodotus,  though  he  in  some  places  speaks  of  Minds  as  a 
son  historically  oognizabie^  yet  in  one  passage  severs  him  p 
^dlj  from  the  generation  of  man.  The  Samian  despot  ^  I 
lirat^  (he  tells  ns)  was  the  first  person  who  aspired  to  nac 
dominion,  excepting  Minds  of  Kadssns,  and  others  be^re 
(if  any  snch  there  ever  wete)  who  may  have  ruled  the  sea ; 
Folykrat^s  is  the  first  of  that  which  is  called  the  generatti 
mem  who  aspired  with  much  chance  of  sueoess  to  govern  '. 
and  the  islands  of  the  JE^gsdan/'^  Here  we  find  it  manifest] 
timated  that  IdSiids  did  not  bekmg  to  the  generation  of  man 
the  tale  given  by  the  historian  respecting  the  tremoodous  a 
ities  whicb  the  wratih  of  the  departed  Minds  inflicted  on  ] 
confirms  the  impression.  The  kiog  of  Ehdssus  is  a  god 
hero,  but  not  a  man ;  he  belongs  to  legend,  not  to  history, 
is  the  son  as  well  as  the  familiar  companion  of  Zeus ;  he 
ries  the  daughter  of  Helios,  and  Ariadnd  is  numbered  amoi ; 
ofispring.  To  this  superhuman  person  are  ascribed  the  • 
and  most  revered  institutions  of  the  island,  religions  and 
cal,  together  with  a  period  of  supposed  ante^historieal  dom 
That  there  is  much  of  Kr§tan  rdigious  ideas  and  practio 
bodied  in  the  fiftbles  concerning  Minds  can  hardly  be  doo 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  tale  of  the  youths  and  i 


*  Herodot  iiL  122.    TloXvKpaTfj^  yap  kari  npuTOc  riJv  ^ficic  Ufiev    I 
vtfv,  bg  i^a^curaoKparietv  kicwo^i^tjf  vapl^  'M.ivooc  re  tov  KvocaioVf  k  i 
Tif  aX?J)C  irporepoc  tovtov  ip^e  t^j-  ^aXaiTfis'   r^f   di   &v^po 
Xtyoftivn^yevefic  "njoXvKpaTtfc  i<rrl irpurof;  lAiriJaf  TroXAdf  ix*^  ' 
TV  icdl  v^ffuv  up^eiv. 

The  expression  exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  Pansan'jis,  ix.  5, 1, 
KoAov/ievcjv  'HpoMJVf  for  the  age  preceding  the  in^pumih  yevhj ;  alsc  i 
1,  if  T(i  ivurtpii  TOV  &v&p6mnf  ytvanfC' 


from  Athens  maj  be  based  in  some  ezpiatoij  offisrings 
dered  to  a  Kr^tan  divinity.  The  orgiastic  worship  of  Zeos,  sol- 
emnised  bj  the  ainied  iniests  with  inipasstoned  moCkDS  and  VM^ 
^lent  excitement,  was  of  ancient  date  in  that  island,  as  well  as  the 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  both  at  Delphi  and  at 
D6I0S.  To  analyse  the  fiibles  «nd  to  eUdt  from  them  anj  tnut- 
worthj  particular  facts,  appears  to  me  a  fruitless  attempt.  The 
religions  recollections,  the  romantie  inrention,  and  the  items  of 
matter  of  fikst,  if  any  snch  there  be,  must  forever  remain  indis- 
solttbly  amalgamated  as  the  poet  originallj  Uended  them,  £or  the 
amusement  or  edification  of  his  auditors*  Hbeckh,  in  his  io- 
stmctiye  and  learned  collection  of  fiicts  respecting  ancient  £T§t% 
constmes  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Minds  to  denote  a  oomfainar 
tion  of  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Zens,  indigenous  among  the 
Eteokrites,  with  the  worship  of  the  moon  imported  from  PhoB- 
nida,  and  signified  by  the  names  Enron^  Pasipha§,  and  Ariad* 
n6.i  This  is  q>ecioas  as  a  coqjectare,  rat  I  do  not  Yentai«  to 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  greater  confidence. 

From  the  connection  of  religioas  worship  and  legendary  tales 
between  Er^te  and  yarions  parts  of  Asia  Minor, — the  Trdad, 
the  coast  of  Mildtus  and  Lykia,  especially  between  Moont  Ida 
in  Er^te  and  Mount  Ida  in  2Bdlia, — it  secons  reasonable  to  infer 
an  ethnographical  kindred  or  relationship  between  the  inhabitants 
anterior  to  the  period  of  Hell^c  occupation.  The  tales  of  Ei4- 
tan  settlement  at  Minoa  and  Engyion  on  the  south-western  coast 
of  Sidly,  and  in  lapygia  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  conduct  us 
to  a  similar  presumption,  though  the  want  of  evidence  forbids  our 
tracing  it  fitfther.  In  the  timeof  Herodotus,  the Eteokr^tes,  or 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island,  w^e  confined  to  Polichna 
and  PrsBsus ;  but  in  earlier  times,  prior  to  the  encroadmiadts  of 
the  Helllnes,  they  had  occupied  the.larger  portion,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  islimd.  Minds  was  originally  their  hero^  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  immigrant  Hellenes,  -^  at  least  Herodotus 
considers  him  as  barbarian,  not  Hellenic^ 

»  Hoeckh,  Kreta,  toL  ii.  pp.  56-67.  K  O.  Miffler  also  (Dorier,  it.  2,  U) 
pats  a  religions  iiiteipretation  upon  these  Kreto-Attic  legends,  brt  he  ex- 
plains them  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  Hoeckh. 

■HerodotilTS 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

AEGONAXmC  EXPEDITION. 

T&£  ship  Argd  was  the  theme  of  many  songs  during  the  ( 
est  periods  of  the  Grecian  epic,  even  earlier  than  the  Odjsi 
The  king  JSSt^s,  from  whom  she  is  departing,  the  hero  Jas 
who  commands  her,  and  the  goddess  H^r§,  who  watches  o 
him,  enabling  the  Argd  to  traverse  distances  and  to  escape  c 
gers  which  no  ship  had  ever  before  encoantered,  are  all  circ 
stances  briery  glanced  at  bj  Odysseus  in  his  narrative  to  A 
nous.  Moreover,  Eunlus,  the  son  of  Jasdn  and  Hjpsip 
governs  Lemnos  during  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Agamemn6n, 
carries  on  a  friendly  traffic  with  the  Grecian  camp,  purcha 
from  them  their  Trojan  prisoners.^ 

The  legend  of  Halus  in  ^chaia  Phthidtis,  respecting  the 
ligious  solemnities  connected  with  the  family  of  Athamas 
Pluyzus  (related  in  a  previous  chapter),  is  also  interwoven  i 
the  voyagis  of  the  Argonauts ;  and  both  the  legend  and  the  solei 
ties  seem  efidently  of  gteat  antiquity.  We  know  further,  that 
adventures  of  the  Argd  were  narrated  not  onlyby  Hesiod  an 
the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  also  by  Eumelus  and  the  author  of 
Naupactian  verses  —  by  the  latter  seemingly  at  consider 
lengtik^     But  these  poems  are  unfortunately  lost,  nor  hav< 

»  Odyss.  xii  69.— 

X    Olff  <Ji)  Keivtj  ye  wapenXei  novroiropoc  v^vf, 
^Apydi  iroffifu^AvaOf  irap'  Aliyrao  irXiovaa 
K(U  vv  Ke  T^  h^  (^Ka  fiaXev  fieyakac  izorl  ircrpac. 
*AXA*  "Hp^  irapiire/njftVt  inel  ^iXoc  ^tv  ^Iriouv, 

See  also  lUad,  yll  470. 

•  See  Hesiod,  Fragm.  CcOdoff.  Pr.  6*  p.  33,  Duntz.;  Eoiaiy  Frag.  J 
89 ;  Fr^.  72.  p.  47.    Oompore  Schol.  ad  Apolldii.  Bhod.i.  45;  ii.  17£ 
1125 ;  ir.  254-284.    Other  poetica]  soitfces— 
"^       The  old  epic  poem  JEgimiuM^  Frag.  6.  p.  57,  Dfintz. 


any  meauB  of  detenniiiing  wbat  the  original  atoiy  was ;  for  the 
nairative,  as  we  have  it,  borrowed  from  later  sources,  is  enlarged 
bj  Ibcal  tales  from  the  sabsoqaent  Greek  colonies  —  Kyzikns, 
Herakleia,  Sinope,  and  others. 

Jason,  commanded  by  Pelias  to  depart  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece  belonging  to  the  speaking  ram  which  had  carried  away 
Fhryxus  and  Hell^,  w|is  enoooraged  by  the  oracle  to  invite  the 
noblest  youth  of  Greece  to  his  aid,  and  fifty  of  the  most  distin- 
guished amongst  them  obeyed  the  call.  H^rakl^,  Th^us, 
Telamon  and  P^eus,  Eastor  and  Pollus:,  Idas  and  Lynkeus^ 
Zet^s  and  Ealais,  the  winged  sons  of  Boreas —  Meleager,  Am- 
phiarau%  K^pheus,  Laertes,  Autolykus,  Menoetius,  Aktor,  Ergi- 
nus,  Euph§mus,  Ankaeus,  Poeas,  PeriUymenus,  Augeas,  Euiytus, 
Adm^tus,  Akastus,  Eaeneus,  Euryalus,  P^eleds  and  liitos, 
Askalaphus  and  lalmenus,  were  among  them.  Argus  the  son 
of  Phryxus,  directed  by  the  prompting  of  AthenS,  built  the  ship, 
inserting  in  th<s  prow  a  piece  of  timber  from  the  celebrated  oak 
of  Bodona,  which  was  endued  with  the  faculty  of  speech  :i  Ti- 
phys  was  the  steersman,  Idmdn  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Mopsus 

KtncBthdn  in  the  HerakUia  touched  upon  the  death  of  Hylas  near  Kins  in 
Hysia  (Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1357). 

The  epic  poem  Nattpactia^  Frag.  1  td  6,  Diintz.  p.  61.  « 

EmUlm,  IVag.  2,  B,  5,  p.  65,  Diintz. 

EpiwenMiy  the  ErStan  prophet  and  poet,  composed  a  poem  in  6500  lines, 
^Xpyovi  vavvfiyiav  re,  xal  'Idaovof  etc  KoXxov^  diroirXow  (Diogen.  LaSr.  L 
10,  5),  which  is  noticed  more  than  once  in  the  Scholia  on  Apolldnios,  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  poem  ^ii- 1125 ;  iii.  42).  See  Mhnnerm.  Frag. 
10,  Schneidewin,  p.  15. 

Aniimachtts,  in  his  poem  LydS^  touched  npon  tilie  Azgonantk  expedition, 
and  has  been  partiallj  copied  hj  Apolldnins  Bhodj^(SchoL  Ap.  Rh.  L  1290 ; 
ii.  296:  iii.  410;  iv.  1153). 

The  logographers  Fherekyd^  and  Hekateus  seem  to  have  related  the  ex- 
pedition at  considerable  len^. 

The  Bibliothek  der  alten  Literatnr  und  Eunit  (Gotdngen,  1786,  2Ub 
Stiick,  p.  61 )  contains  an  instructive  Dissertation  bjr  Groddeck,  Ueber  die 
Argonautika,  a  snmmary  of  the  various  authorities  respecting  this  expedi- 
tion. 

^  ApoUdn.  Bhod.  L  525 ;  iv.  580.  Apollodor.  L  9, 16.  Valerius  Haccns 
(L  300)  softens  down,  the  speech  of  the  ship  Aigo  into  a  dream  of  Jason. 
Alexander  Folyhistor  explained  what  wood  was  nsfd  (Plin.  H.  1?.  xiiu 


k»\J  \m%,tx\J  *.  \f 


accompanied  them  as  propbets,  while  Oipheus  came  to  an 
their  weariness  and  reconcile  tidr  quarrels  with  his  harp.^ 
First  the7  touched  at  the  island  of  Lemnos,  in  which  at 
time  there  were  no  men ;  for  the  women,  infuriated  bj  jeal< 
and  ill-treatment^  had  put  to  death  their  fathers,  huabamda 
brothers.  The  Argonauts,  after  some  diffieultj,  were  reodved 
friendship,  and  even  admitted  into  the  greatest  intimacj.  1 
staid  some  months,  and  the  subsequent  populaticm  of  the  island 

^  ApoUdniHsRhodiiiSjApoUodonia,  Valerias  Flacciis,  the  OqihicArg 

tica,  and  Hyguras,  have  all  giyen  Catalogaes  of  the  Argoaaniac  heroes  t 

was  one  also  in  the  lost  tragedjr  called  A^fiviai  of  Sophokl^s,  see  Wc 

Gr.  Trag.  i.  327) :  the  discrepancies  among  them  are  nam^X)Ti3  and  irrec 

dible.     Barmann',  in  the  Catalogns  Aigonaatamm,  prefixed  to  his  editi 

Valerias  Slaccns,  has  discussed  them  eop^ioaslj.    I  transcribe  one  or  t 

the  zemarks  of  this  oonsdentions  and  lahorions  critic;  <mt  of  manj  of  a 

lar  t^or,  on  the  impracticability  of  a  fiethnlons  chronology.    Immed 

before  the  first  article,  Acastus  — "  Neqae  enkn  in  SBtatibas  Argonan 

tillani  rationem  temporom  constare,  neqae  in  stirpe  et  stemmate  dedu 

ordinem  ipsom  naturs  congruere  ridebam.    Kam  et  hnic  militise  a( 

yidebam  Heroas,  qui  per  natnraa  leges  et  ordinem  fati  eo  nsqne  vita 

trahere  non  potn^re,  nt  aliis  ab  hoc  expeditione  remotis  Heronm  milit 

mina  dedisse  narrari  deberent  a  Poetis  et  Mythologis.    In  i^em  etiam  t 

avos  et  Kepotes  conjici,  consangoineos  ffitate  longe  inferiores  priori! 

sequales  adjongi,  concoquere  vix  posse  videtur.*'  —  Art.  AncoBus :  "  Sdc 

posse,  si  seriem  illam  majorem  respiciamns,  hnnc  Ancsam  simol  cum 

TO  sao  Talao  in  eandem  profectum  foisse  expeditionem.    Sed  similia 

pla  in  aliis  occnrrent,  et  in  fabnlis  rationem  temporam  non  semper  a 

tarn  "licet  deducere.'* — Art.  Jasdn:  "Herculi  enim  jam  provectA  seta 

hsesli;  Theseos  javenis,  et  in  Amazonid  expeditione  socias  fait,  int^rfa 

expeditioni,  venatai  Apri  Calydonii,  et  rapait  Helenam,  qnie  circa  Trq 

bellnm  maxime  florait :   qa»  omnia  si  Theseus  tot  temporam  inte 

distincta  egit,  secula  duo  rel  tria  vixisse  debuit     Certe  Jason  Hypsi 

neptem  Ariadnes,  nee  videre,  nee  Lemni  cognoscere  potuit"  —  Art 

geri  **  TTnam  est  qaod  alicoi  longam  ordinem  majornm  recensenti  s 

lam  movere  possit :  nimis  longam  intervallum  inter  .Solum  et  Mele 

ihtercedere,  nt  potuerit  interfuisse  huic  expeditioni :  cum  nonus  fere  i 

etar  ab  ^olo,  et  plarimi  nt  Jason,  Ai^gus,  et  alii  terti&  tantum  &l 

generatione  distent.    Sed  ssepe  jam  notavimns,  fmstra  temporam  ( 

diam  in  fabnlis  quari.'*  ^ 

Bead  also  the  articles  Oastdr  and  PcUux,  Nestdr  PShtSy  StaphyluSf  e 

We  may  stand  excused  for  keeping  clear  of  a  chronology  which  is 

only  in  difficulties,  and  ends  in  nothing  but  ill  isions. 


tifae  frait  of  their  visit.    Hjpsipyld,  tbe  qneen  of  the  island,  bdre 
to  Jas6n  two  sons.^ 

They  then  proceeded  onward  along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  up  the 
Hellespont,  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  inhabited  bj 
the  Dbliones  and  their  king  Kjzikus.  Here  they  were  kindly 
entertained,  but  after  their  departure  were  driven  back  to  the 
same  spot  by  a  storm ;  and  as  they  landed  in  the  dark,  the  inhabi- 
tants did  not  know  them.  A  Imttle  took  place,  in  which  the 
chief,  Kyzikus,  was  killed  by  Jas6n ;  whereby  much  grief  was 
occasioned  as  soon  as  the  real  facts  became  known.  After  Kyzi- 
kus had  been  interred  with  every  demonstration  of  mourning  and 
solemnity,  the  Argonauts  proceeded  along  the  coast  Of  Mysia.^ 
In  this  part  of  the  voyage  they  left  H§rakl6s  behind.  For  Hylas, 
his  favorite  youthful  companion,  had  been  stolen  away  by  the 
nymphs  of  a  fountain,  and  H^rakl^,  wandering  about  in  search 
of  him,  neglected  to  return.  At  last  he  sorrowfully  relired,  ex- 
acting hostages  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Ejus  that  they  would  persist  in  the  search.^ 

*  ApoUodor.  i.  9, 17  J  Apollon.  Rhod.  i,  609-915 ;  Herodot  It.  145.  Theocri- 
tns  (Idyll,  xiii.  29^  omits  all  mention  of  Lemnos,  and.  represents  the  Arg6 
as  arriving  on  the  third  day  from  lolkos  at  the  Hellespont  Diodoros  (ly 
41 )  also  leaves  out  LSmnos. 

•  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  940-1020;  ApoUodor.  i.  9, 18 

'  ApoUodor.  L  9, 19.  This  was  the  religious  legend,  explanatory  of  a  cere 
raony  performed  for  many  centuries  by  the  people  of  Pmsa:  they  ran  round 
.he  lake  Askanias  shouting  and  clamoring  for  Hylas — '*  ut  Uttus  Hyla,  Hyla 

cmne  sonaret."    (Virgil,  Eclog.) "in  cujus  memoriam  adhnc 

solemn!  cnrsatione  lacum  populus  circuit  et  Hylam  voce  damat.^'    SoUnus, 
c-42. 

There  is  endless  discrepancy  as  to  the  concern  of  HSrakl^  with  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  A  stoiy  is  aUnded  to  in  Aristotle  (Politic,  iii.  9) 
that  the  ship  Argd  herself  refused  to  take  him  on  hoard,  because  he  was  so 
much  superior  in  stature  and  power  to  all  the  other  heroes  —  oi  ycLp  t^eXetv 
avrbv  ayeiv  lijv  ^A.pyc:>  fieru  Ttjv  aXXuVj  cif  lirep^aTJuovra  no\i>  tuv  irXuT^pov. 
This  was  the  story  of  Pherekydgs  (Fr.  67,  Didot)  as  weU  as  cf  Antimachns 
(Schol.  ApolL  Rhod.  1. 1290) :  it  is  probahly  a  very  ancient  portion  of  the 
legend,  inasmuch  as  it  ascribes  to  the  ship  sentient  powers,  in  consonance 
with  her  other  miraculous  properties.  The  etymology  of  AphetSB  in  Thes 
saly  was  connected  with  the  tale  of  HSrakles  having  there  been  put  on  shore 
from  the  Argd  (Herodot.  vii.  193):  Ephoros  said  that  be  staid  away  volun- 
tarily from  fondness  for  Omphald  (Frag.  9,  Didot).    The  old  epic  poet 


They  next  stopped  in  the  ooaatry  of  the  Bebzykians,  wl 
the  boxing  contest  took  place  between  the  king  Amjkus  and 
Argonaut  Pollux:^  thej  then  proceeded  onward  to  Bithj 
the  residence  of  the  blind  prophet  Phineus.  His  blindness 
be^i  inflicted  bj  Poseiddn  as  a  punishment  for  having  oonun 
cated  to  Fhryxus  the  way  to  Kolchis.  The  choice  had  beei 
lowed  to  him  between  death  and  blindmess,  and  he  had  prefe 
the  latter.3  He  was  also  tormented  by  the  harpies,  winged  ii 
sters  who  came  down  from  the  cbuds  whenever  his  table 
set,  snatched  the  food  from  his  lips  and  imparted  -to  it  a 
and  unapproachable  odor.  In  the  midst  of  this  misery,  he  I 
ed  the  Argonauts  as  his  deliyerers — his  ^x>phetic  powers  hs 
enabled  him  to  foresee  their  comihg.  The  meal*foeing  prepi 
for  him,  the  harpies  approached  as  usual,  but  Z^tds  and  K  i 
the  winged  sons  of  Boreas,  drove  them  away  and  pursued  t : 
They  put  forth  all  their  speed,  and  prayed  to  Zeus  to  be  em  I 
to  overtake  the  monsters ;  when  Herm^  appeared  and  dir  > 
them  to  desist,  the  harpies  being  forbidden  further  to  wi 
Phineu6,3  and  retiring  again  to  their  native  cavern  in  Kr^te.  > 

Phineus,  grateful  for  the  relief  afforded  to  him  by  the  J  . 

nauts,  forewarned  them  of  the  dangers  of  their  voyage  and  c  ; 

^precautions  necessary  for  their  safety;  and  through  his  sugge£ : 

they  were  enabled  to  pass  tloough  the  terrific  roeks  called  1 1 

pligades.    These  were  two  rocks  which  alternately  opened 

Kin(Bth6n  said  that  Herakl^  had  placed  the  Kian  hostages  at  Trachi 
that  the  Eians  eyer  afterwards  maintained  a  respectful  correspondenc 
that  place  (Schol.  Ap.  Rh.i  1357).  This  is  the  explanatory  legenc 
nected  with  some  existing  cnstom,  which  we  are  nnable  fnrtJier  to  m  • 

^  See  aboTe,  chap.  viiL  p.  169. 

'  Sncb  was  the  old  namtiTe  of  the  Hesiodic  Catalogiie  and  Eoiai 
Schol.  ApoUdn.  Bhod.  ii.  181-296. 

^  This  again  was  the  old  Hesiodic  story  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  29( 
*Eir&*  oiy  evxc(r&ov  A/vi/t^  iytpifiidovri, 
Apollodoms  (i.  9,  21^,  ApoUdnios  (178-300),  and  Valerias  Flacc.  (iv 
530)  agree  in  most  of  the  circumstances. 

*'  Such  was  the  fiito  of  the  harpies  as  giyen  in  the  old  Ifeupaktian  '^  i 
(See  Fragm.  Ep.  Gnec.  Dttntzer,  Naapakt  Er.  2.  p.  61 ). 

The  adrenture  of  the  Aigonants  with  Phineus  is  given  by  Dioddra 
manner  totally  different  (Dioddr.  ir.  44) :  he  seems  to  follow  Dionyi   i 
Mityl^n^  (see  Schol.  Apolldn.  Bhod.  ii  207  >. 


ihut,  with  a  swifi  and  violent  ooUision,  so  that  it  was  difficult  even 
for  a  bird 'to  fly  through  during  the  short  intervaL  When  the 
Argd  arrived  at  the  dangerous  spot,  Euph^mtis  let  loose  a  dove, 
which  flew  through  and  just  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  few  feath- 
ers o£  her  taiL  This  was  a  signal  to  the  Argonauts,  according 
to  the  prediction  of  Phineus,  that  thej  might  attempt  the  pas- 
sage with  confidence.  Accordingly  thej  rowed  with  all  their 
mighty  and  passed  safelj  through:  the  closing  rocks,  held  for 
a  moment  asunder  by  die  powerful  arms  of  Ath6n§,  just  crushed 
the  ornaments  at  the  stem  of  their  vessel  It  had  been  decreed 
by  the  gods,  that  so  soon  as  any  ship  once  got  through,  the  pas- 
sage should  forever  afterwards  be  safe  and  easy  to  alL  The  rocks 
became  fixed  in  their  separate  places,  and  never  again  dosed.^ 
Afler  again  halting  on  the  coast  of  the  Maryandinians,  where 
their  steersman  Tiphys  died,  as  well  as  in  the  counti^  of  the 
Amazons,  and  afler  picking  up  the  sons  of  Phryxus,  who  had 
been  cast  away  by  Poseid^  in  Uieir  attempt  to  return  from  £ol- 
chis  to  Greece,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  the  river  Phasis  and  the 
residence  of  JS^tes.  In  passing  by  Mount  Caucasus,  they  saw 
the  eagle  which  gnawed*  the  liver  of  Prometheus  nailed  to  the 
rock,  and  heard  the  groans  of  the  sufferer  himsel£  The  soda  of 
Phryxus  were  cordially  welcomed  by  thdr  mother  Chalciope> 
Application  was  made  to  JEt^t^  that  he  would  grant  to  the  Ar- 
gonauts, heroes  of  divine  parentage  and  sent  forth  by  the  man- 
date of  the  gods,  possession  of  the  golden  fleece:  their  aid  iu 
return  was  proffered  to  him  against  any  or  all  of  his  enemies. 
But  the  king  was  wroth,  and  peremptorily  refused,  except  upon 
conditions  which  seemed  impracticable.3  H^phacstos  had  given 
him  two  ferocious  and  untamable  bulls,  with  brazen  feet^  whicb 
breathed  fire  from  their  nostrils :  Jasdn  was  invited,  as  a  proof 
both  of  his  illustrious  descent  and  of  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to 
his  voyage,  to  harness  these  animals  to  the  yoke,  bo  as  to  plouHi 
a  large  field  and  sow  it  with  dragon's  teeth.4  Pei-ilous  as  the 
condition  was,  each  one  of  the  heroes  volunteered  to  make  the 

*  Apollodor.  i.  9,  22.    ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  310-615. 
'  Apolloddr.  i  9,  23.    ApoUon.  Shod,  ii  850-12&T. 
3  ApoUdD.  Khod.  ill.  320-385, 
^  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iii.  410.    ApoUdddr.  i.  9,  ^ 


RETOSN  OW  THE  ABGONAUTS. 

attempt.  Idin6n  especially  eiKOunged  JaBdil  to  undertake 
sind  the  goddesses  Hgr^  and  Aphioditd  made  straight  the 
for  biin.3  Medea,  the  daughter  of  .^t^  and  Eidjia,  ha 
s^en  the  youthful  hero  m  his  interview  with  her  &ther,  had 
oeived  towards  him  a  passion  which  disposed  her  to  employ  e^ 
means  for  his  salvatictff  and  success.  She  had  received  i 
Hekat^  preeminent  magical  poweES,  and  she  prepared  fot  Ji 
the  powerful  Prometheian  nnguent,  extracted  £ramaii  herb  wi 
bad  grown  where  ibe  blood  of  Prometheus  dropped^  The  1: 
a€  Jasdn  hiiving  been  thus  pre-medicated,  becfune  invulneni 
either  by  fire  or  by  warlike  weapons.  He  undertook  the  &i 
prike,  yoked  the  bulls  without  suffmng  injury,  and  ploughed 
field :  when  he  had  sown  the  dragon's  teeth,  armed  men  spi 
out  of  the  fiirrows.  But  he  had  been  forewarned  by  Med<! 
cast  a  yast  rock  into  the  midst  of  them,  upon  ^dueh  they  bi 
to  fight  with  each  other,  so  that  he  was  easily  enabled  to  sul: 
them  alL4 

The  task  prescribed  had  thus  been  triumphantly  perfor: 
Yet  J^t^  not  only  refused  to  hand  ov^  ittQ  golden  fleece , 
eren  took  measures  for  secretly  destroying  the  Argoumits 
burning  their  vessel.  He  designed  to  murder  them  during 
ni^ht  after  a  festal  banquet;  but  Aphrodite,  watchful  for 
«afbty  c^  Jasdn,^  inspired  the  Kolchian  king  at  the  critical 
ment  with  an  irresistible  inclination  for  his  nuptial  bed.  y ' 
he  slept,  the  whe  Idm6n  counselled  the  Argonauts  to  make  ; 
escape,  and  M€dea  agreed  to  accompany  Ihem.^  She  lullc  ( 
sleep  by  a  magic  potion  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden  fl  • 

•  This  wa8  the  story  of  the  Naupaktian  Verses  (Schol.  Apolldn.  ;  i 
iu.  515-525)^.  Apolldnias  and  others  altered  it.  Idmdn,  according  to  ; 
died  in  the  yoyage  before  the  arriyal  at  Kolchis. 

•  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iii.  50-200.    Valer.  Hacc  vi.  440-480.    Hygin.  fi  1 
'  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii.  835.    ApoUodor.  i.  9,  23.    Valer.  Flacc.  vii 

Ovid,  Epist  xii.  15. 

^''  Isset  anhelatos  non  pneme^cattis  in  ignes 
Immemor  .^onides,  oraqne  adnnca  boom:.*' 

•  ^poll6n.  Rhod.  iii.  1230-1400. 

•  The  Naupaktian  Verses  stated  this  (see  the  SVagm.  6,  ed.  DOnt  i 
ei),  ap.  SchoL  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  69-86). 

•  Such  was  the  story  of  the  Naupaktian  Verses  (See  Fragm.  6.  i 
Ddntzer  ap.  Schol.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  59,  86,  87). 
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placed  diat  much-desired  prize  <m  board  the  Teasel,  and  aooomr 
panied  Jas6n  witli  his  compamons  in  their  flight,  carrying  aloiig 
with  her  the  joung  Apsjrtns,  her  brother.^ 

JEi^tJ^  profoundly  exasperated  at  the  flight  of  the  Argonauts 
with  his  daughter,  assembled  his  forces  forthwith,  and  put  to  sea 
in  pursuit  of  them.  So  energetic  were  his  efiforts  that  he  aboctly 
orertook  the  retreating  yesse!, when  the  Argonauts  i^ain  owed 
their  safety  to  the  stratagem  of  Mgdea.  She  killed  her  brother 
yipsyrtus,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and  strewed  the  limbs  round 
about  in  the  sea.  M^t^  on  reaching  the  spot  found  these  sorrow- 
ful traces  of  his  murdered  son;  but  while  he  tarried  tocoUect  the 
scattered  fragments,  and  bestow  upon  the  body  an  honorable  in- 
terment, the  Argonauts  escaped.^  The  spot  on  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Apsyrtus  was  cut  up  received  the  name  of  Tomi.3  This 
fratricide  of  MMea,  however,  so  deeply  provoked  the  indignation 
of  Zeus,  that  he  condemned  the  Ai^  and  her  crew  to  a  trying 

>  ApoUoddr.  i  9,  23.    ApoU6n.  Rhod.  iv.  220. 

Fherekydgfl  said  that  Jasdn  killed  the  dragon  (Fr.  74,  Bid.). 

*  This  is  the  story  of  ApoUoddms  (i.  9,  24),  who  seems  to  follow  Phere> 
kyd^  (Ft.  73,  Bidot).  Apolldnins  (17.  225--480)  and  Valerius  Flaccna  (viiL 
262  teq.)  giro  tota%  different  Gircamstances  respecting  the  death  of  Apsyr- 
tus;  bnt  the  narrative -of  Pherekyd^  seems  the  oldest :  so  rerolting  a  story 
as  that  of  the  cutting  up  of  the  little  boy  cannot  have  been  imagined  in  later 
times. 

Sophoklls  composed  two  tragedies  on  the  adyentnres  of  Jasdn  and  M£dea, 
both  lost  —  the  Ko^xiSec  and  the  I^kw^m.  In  the  former  he  represented  tiw 
murder  of  the  child  Apsyrtus  as  having  taken  place  in  the  house  of  JBdtSa : 
in  the  latter  he  introduced  the  mitigating  circumstance,  that  Apsyrtus  was 
the  son  of  iEStds  by  a  different  mother  from  Mfidea  (SchoL  Apollon  Rhod. 
ir.  223). 

'  ApoUoddr.  i.  9,  24,  rbv  roirav  wpoa^opevae  Tofiovg,  Ovid.  Trist  iil  9. 
The  story  that  Apsyrtus  was  cut  in  pieces,  is  the  etymological  legend  expla- 
natory of  the  name  Tomi. 

There  was  however  a  place  called  Apsarus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  ih» 
Euxme,  west  of  Trapezus,  where  the  tomb  of  Apsyrtus  was  shown,  and 
where  it  was  affirmed  that  he  had  been  put  to  death.  He  was  the  eponymna 
of  the  town,  which  was  said  to  have  been  once  called  Apsyrtus,  and  onljr 
oormpted  by  a  barbarian  pronundation  ( Arrian.  Periplus,  Euzin.  p.  6 ; 
Geogr.  MliL  y.  1 ).    Compare  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  2. 

8trabo  connects  the  death  of  Apsyrtus  with  the  Apsyrtides,  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Ulyria,  in  the  Adriatic  (vii.  p.  31 5). 


▼oyage,-fb]l  of  hatdsinp  aad  priratioiiy  befoi^  she  was  penD 
to  reach  home*  Therettinmig  heroes  traveraed  an  immeasm 
lengUi  both  of  sea  aad  of  riyer :  first  up  the  river  Phasis  inU 
ocean  which  flows  roimd  the  earth — then  followiag  theconr 
that  drcnaafiuoas  stream  untal  its  jnnctioii  with  tiie  Nile,i 
came  down  the  Nile  into  'Egypt,  from  whence  thej  carried 
ATg&  on  their  shoulders  by  a  fiitigiiing  kad-joomey  to  the 
Tritdnis  in  libj^  Here  they  were  rescued  from  the  extre 
of  want  and  exhaustion  by  the  kindness  of  the  local  god  Ti 
who  treated  them  hospitably,  and  even  presented  to  EuphSn 
dod  of  earth,  as  a  symbdiical  pronuse  that  his  descefldants  si 
one  day  iouad  a  city  on  the  labyan  shore.  The  promise 
amply  redeemed  by  die  flourishing  and  powerful  city  of  Kyi 
whose  prinoes  the  Battiads  boasted  themselres  as  Ihieal  desi 
ants  of  Eui^dmus. 

.  Refi:eidied  by  the  hospitality  of  Tritdn,  the  Argonauts  i 
themselves  again  on  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  in  theii 
homeward.  But  belbre  they  arrived  at  Idlkos  they  visited  ( 
at  the  island  of  JEteta,  Yrhere  Mddea  was  purified  for  the  mi 
<^  Apsyrttts:  they  also  stepped  at  Kxnkynk,  then  called  Dre 
where  Alkinous  received  and  protected  them.  The  cave  in 
island  where  the  marriage  of  Mddea  with  Jasdn  was  con 
mated,  was  still  shown  in  ^e  time  of  the  historian  Timasi 
well  as  the  altars  to  Ap<dlo  which  she  bad  erected,  and  the 


*  The  origuud  luirratiye  was,  that  the  Ai^  retttrned  hj  narigatii 
circumflaous  ocean.  This  wonld  be  almost  certain,  even  withont  p< 
testimonj,  from  the  earlj  ideas  entertained  by  the  Greeks  respecting 
raphy ;  bat  we  know  further  that  it  was  the  representation  of  the  He 
poems,  as  well  as  of  Mimnermns,  Hekat«iu  and  Pindar,  and  eyen  of 
machus.  Schol.  Parisina  Ap.  Khod.  iv.  254.  'Exaratof  dh  6  UiX^ffi 
Tov  ^affi^  &yeWelv  ^atv  alToi>c  etc  rbv  'Qxeavw*  did  Se  rov  '0/ 
KareX^etv  elf  rbu  "SelXov  •  iK  Sh  tov  NelXov  etc  t^v  ko^"  ^fA&c  ^a7u 
"HaioSoc  dh  fiat  UivSapoc  h  Hv^ioviKaic  xai  *AvTiftax<K  ^  AwJ^  Si 
^Qxeavoif  ^Iv  kX&eiv  aimn>c  elc  rt^Mpiifv  elra  ^Cffraffmfrac  r^ 
elc  Tb  iifihtpov  h^iKe<r&ai  neXayoc*  Compare  the  Schol.  Edit  ad  iv.  2 
'  Seethe  fourth  Pythian  Ode  of  Pindar,  and  ApoUon.  Bhod.  iv.  1551- 
The  tripod  of  Jasdn  was  preserved  by  the  Eaesperita>in  Libya,  Di 
56 :  but  the  legend,  connecting  the  Argonauts  with  tiie  lake  Trit6nis  in .' 
is  given  with  some  considerable  diderences  in  Herodotus,  iv.  179. 


\    » 


ftiid  ncrifioeft  which  she  had  first  ixutttated.!  After  -leaving 
KorkjTtLy  the  Argd  was  ovartaken  by  a  perilous  storm  near  the 
island  of  Thdra.  The  heroes  were  saved  from  immiBent  peril  by 
the  supernatural  aid  of  Apollo,  who,  shooting  frc«n  his  golden  bow 
an  arrow  which  pierced  the  waves  like  a  track  of  light,  caused  a 
new  island  suddenly  to  spring  up  in  their  track  and  present  to 
them  a  port  of  refuge.  The  island  was  called  Anaphg ;  and  the 
grateful  Argonauts  estabtisfaed  upon  it  an  altar  and  sacrifices  in 
honor  of  A^Uo  JSgl^t^s,  which  were  ever  afterwards  oontinned, 
and  traced  back  by  the  inhaMtants  to  this  originating  adveirtiire.9 
On  approAching  the  coast  of  Krdte,  the  Argonauts  were  pre* 
vented  from  landing  by  Taids,  a  man  of  brass,  .fiibricated  by 
H^phsBstos,  and  presented  by  him  to  MtObs  for  Ihe  protection  c^ 
the  island.3  This  vigilant  sentinel  hurled  against  the  approach- 
ing vessel  fragments  of  rock,  and  menaced  the  heroes  with  de> 
struction.  But  Htdea  deceived  him  by  a -stratagem  and  killed 
him ;  detecting  and  assailing  the  one  vtthienible  point  in  his  body. 
The  Argonauts  were  thus  enabled  to  land  and  re&esh  themsel^^es. 
They  next  proceeded  onward  to  ^gina,  where  however  they 
again  experienced  resistance  before  they  could  obtain  water — 
then  along  the  coast  of  Eaboea  and  Locris  back  to  l61kos  in  the 
gulf  of  Fagasie,  the  place  irbm  whence  they  bad  started.  The 
proceedings  of  Pdias  during  their  absence,  and  the  signal  revenge 
taken  upon  him  by  M^dea  after  their  return,  have  already  beat 
narrated  in  a  preceding  section.^  The  ship  Ai^d  herself,  in 
which  the  chosen  heroes  of  Greece  bad  performed  so  long  a 
voyage  and  braved  so  many  dangeirs,  was  conscCTated  by  Jas6n  to 
Poseiddn  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.     According  to  another 


»  Apoll6iL  Bhod.  iy.  1153-1817.  Timwns,  Fr.  7^  DidoL  Tlfuuog  h 
HtfiKVpf^  X^«v  ytvio'^m  to^c  yofuvCf  K<U  nefiH  rf  f  ^vaiac  l<rropeit  h-i  Koi  vv9 
Tieyov  iyea^cu  aiiHiv  Kar*  hfiavrbv,  "iiifdcicc  irp&rw  ^craai^c  *v  t^  Toi>  AttoA- 
Xwvof  lep^.    Kfli  ^fun^  6i  ^ai  ftvufiela  ruv  ydfuiv  ldp6aaa^at  aweyyii^ 

Tbv  Shy  Ni7PffW«v. 

»  ApoUoddr.  i.  9,  25.    Apoll6n.  Khod.  ^^  1700^1725. 

»  Some  called  Talfis  a  remnant  of  the  braaen  race  of  mcu  (Schol.  ApoU^ 
Bhod,ir.l641). 

«  Apollodor.  i.  9,  26.    ApoQdn  Rhod.  iv.  1638. 


acoount,  she  was  translated  to  tke  stars  by  AUien^  and  became  a 
oonstellation.^ 

Traces  of  the  presence  of  the  Argonauts  were  found  not  only 
in  the  regions  which  lay  between  Idlkos  and  Kolchis,  but  also  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Grecian  world — distributed  more  or 
less  over  all  the  spots  visited  by  Grrecian  mariners  or  settled  by 
Grecian  colonists,  and  scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  wander- 
ings of  the  dkpersed  Greeks  and  Trojans  after  the  capture  of 
Troy.  The  number  of  Jasonk^  or  temples  for  the  heroic  worship 
of  Jas6n,  was  very  great,  from  Abd^ra  in  Thraee,^  eastward  along 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  to  Armepia  and  Medea.  The  Argonauts 
had  left  their  anchoring-stone  on  the  coast  of  Bebrykia,  near 
Kyzikus,  and  there  it  was  preserved  during  the  historical  ages  in 
the  temple  of  the  Jasonian  Ath§n6.3  They  had  founded  the  great 
temple  of  the  Idaean  mother  on  the  mountain  Dindymon,  near 
Kyzikus,  and  the  Hieron  of  Zeus  Urios  on  the  Asiatic  point  af 
the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  near  which  was  also  the  hadbor  of 
Phryxus.^  Idm6n,  the  prophet  of  the  expedition,  who  was 
believed  to  have  died  of  a  wound  by  a  wild  boar  on  the  Mary- 
andynian  coast,  was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pontic 
H^rakleia  with  great  solemnity,  as  their  Heros  Poliuchus,  and 
that  too  by  the  special  direction  of  the  Delphian  god.  Autolykus, 
another  companion  of  Jasdn,  was  worshipped  as  CEkist  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sinop^  Moreover,  the  historians  of  Herakleia 
pointed  out  a  temple  of  Hekate  in  the  neighboring  country  of 

^  I^ioddr.  iv.  53.    Eratosth.  Cataaterism.  c.  35. 

*  Strabo,  xi.  p.  526-531. 

3  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  955-960,  and  the  Scholia. 

There  was  in  Kyzikus  a  temple  of  Apollo  under  different  iTrixX^a^ ; 
6ome  called  it  the  temple  of  the  Jasonian  ApoUo. 

Another  anchor  however  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Bhea  on  the  banks 
of  the  Phasis,  which  was  affirmed  to  be  the  anchor  of  the  ship  Argo.  Aiiian 
saw^it  there,  but  seems  to  have  doubted  its  authenticity  (Periplus,  Enxin. 
Pont.  p.  9.    Geogr.  Min.  v.  1). 

«  Neanthes  ap.  strabo.  i.  p.  45.  Apolldn.  Khod.  L  1125,  and  SchoL  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  ^pt^oc. 

Apollonius  mentions  the  fountain  called  Jasonea;,  on  the  hill'of  Dindj^mon. 
Apoll6n.  Khod.  ii.  532,  and  the  citations  from  Timosthenes  and  Herodorus  in 
che  Scholia.    See  also  Appian.  Syriac.  c.  63. 
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Paphlagoniayfint  erected  bjM^dea;!  and  the  important  town  of 
Pantikaptton,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Cimmeriaii  Bosporus, 
ascribed  ita  first  settlement  to  a  son  of  JBet^s  When  the  return- 
ing ten  thousand  Greeks  sailed  along  the  coast^  called  the  Jaso- 
nian  shore^  firom  Sinqp§  to  H^rakleia,  they  were  told  that  the 
grandson  of  iEIetea  was  reigning  kingctf  the  territory  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Fhasisy  and  the  anch<Ming-p]aoes  where  the  Argo  had 
stopped  were  speciaQj  pointed  out  to  them.^  In  the  lo6y  re- 
gions id  the  Moschiy  near  Kolchis,  stood  the  temple  of  Leokothea, 
founded  bj  Phryxus,  which  remained  both  rich  and  respected 
down  to  the  lames  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  where  it  was  an 
inyiolable  rule  not  to  offer  up  a  ram.^  The  town  of  Dioskurias, 
north  of  the  river  Phasis,  was  b^e  ved  to  have  been  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  Kastdr  and  PoUnx  in  the  Argd,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived from  them  its  appellation.^  Even  the  interior  of  Medea 
and  Armenia  was  full  of  m^norials  of  Jasdn  and  Medea  and 
th^  son  MeduSyOr  of  Armenus  the  son  of  Jasdn,  fiom  wbom  the 
Greeks  deduced  not  only  the  name  and  foondation  of  the  Modes 
and  Armenians,  but  also  the  great  operation  of  cutting  a  chaimd 
through  the  mountains  for  the  efilux  <^the  river  Araxes,  whidi 
they  compared  to  that  of  the  P^ieins  in  Thessaly.^    And  the 

'  See  the  hlstoriansHof  H^rald^  Nymphis  and  PromathidaSy  Fragm.  Orelliy 
pp.  99, 100-104.    Sdiol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  247.    Strabo,  xii.  p.  54&^ 
Antolykns,  whom  he  calk  compamon  of  Jaflon,  was,  according  to  another 
legend,  comrade  of  Hdnikl6s  m  ha  expedition  agaiast  the  Amazoos. 

'  Stephan.  Bjz.  ▼.  TLavriKaKoZov,  Eastatfa.  ad  PkitjB.  Peii^t  3il. 

'  Xenophdn,  Anabas.  yi  2, 1 ;  y.  7, 37.'  *  Strabo^  xi  p.  499L 

*  Appian,  Mithridatic.  c;  101. 

•Strabo,  xL  p.  499,  503,  526»  531;  L  p.  45^^.  Jostin,  xl5.3,nthose 
statements  illustrate  the.  way  m  which  men  foand  a  present  home  and  appli- 
ca6on  for  the  old  fiibles,  —  **  Jason,  primus  hnmanorom  post  fieicnlem  et 
liberom,  qu  leges  Orients  Aosse  traduitm*,  earn  c^  plagam  domuisse 
didtnr.  Cum  Albania  foedos  percnssit,  qui  Herculem  ex  Itsdid  ab  Albano 
monte,  cum,  Geryone  extinctoi^  armenta  gas  per  Italiam  dnceret,  secati 
dicntttar;  qniqoe,  memores  Italics  originis,  exercitom  Cn.  Pompeii  beUo 
Afithridatioo  fratres  consalntaySre.  Itaqae  Jasoni  totus  fere  Oiiens,  at  con- 
ditori,  diyinoB  honores  templaqne  constitoit ;  quae  Parmemdb,  dux  Alexandri 
Magni,  post  moLtos  annos  dimt  jussit,  Be  cigiiBquam  somen  in  Oriente  ye^e 
rabilius  quam  Alexandri  csset" 

The  Thessalian  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  placed  by  his  yict<Fi«» 
in  possession  of  ridi  acquisitions  in  these  lagioiiS)  pleased  themsdyes  br 


Boms^  general  Pompey,  after  having  completed  the  conqaest 
expulsion  of  Mithridatds,  made  loDg  marches  through  Kol< 
into  ^e  regions  of  Caucasus,  for  the  express  purpose  of  cont 
plating  the  spots  which  had  been  ennobled  by  the  exploits  of 
Ai^onauts,  the  Dioskuri  and  H^rakl^i 

In  the  west,  memorials  either  of  the  Argonauts  or  of  the  ] 
suing  Kolchians  were  pointed  out  in  Korkyra,  in  Kr^te,  in  I 
rus  near  the  Akrokeraunian  mountains,  in  the  islands  called  . 
S3rrtide8  near  the  Illyrian  coast,  at  the  bay  of  Caieta  as  well  a 
Pofieiddnia  on  the  southern  coaat  of  Italy,  in  the  island  of  ^ 
liaor  Elba,  and  in  Libya.3 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  on 
the  most  celebrated  and  widely-diffused  among  the  ancient  t 
of  Greece.  Since  so  many  able  men  have  treated  it  as  an 
disputed  reality,  and  even  made  it, the  pivot  of  systematic  d 
nolo^cal  calculations,  I  may  here  repeat  the  opinion  long 
expressed  by  Heyne,  and  even  indicated  by  Burmann,  that 
proeess  of  dissecting  the  story,  in  search  pf  a  basis  of  fact,  is 
altogether  fruitless.?     Not  only  are  we  unable  to  assign  the  < 

viTifying  and  mnltiplTing  all  these  old  fables,  proTii^  an  ancient  kin 
between  the  Medes  and  Thessalians.  See  Strabo,  xL  p.  530.  The  tea 
of  Jason  were  TCfi^pieva  afoSpa  mrd  tCw  ^apjSdpuv  (ib,  p.  526^. 

The  able  and  inqnisitive  geographer  Eratosthen^  was  among  those 
faUy  believed  that  Jason  had  left  his  ships  in  the  Phasis,  and  had  ondert 
a  land  expedition  into  the  interior  country,  in  which  he  had  conquered  A2 
and  Armenia  (Strabo,  it  p.  48^. 

*  Appian,  Mithridatic.  103 :  roi>c  KoXxovc  hr^ei,  ko^^  Icrropiav  T§f  *I 
vavTuv  KOl  ^loOKoiffMV  K€ti  'Hpo^c^ovf  kKid^fiiaCt  Koi  fiStXtarard  na^og 
k&eh^,  b  Upop.fj^el  ^aaX  ytvi^cu,  w^pii  to  JLavK<uJo»  6poc.  The  lofty 
ef  Cancasas  caUed  Strobilns,  to  which  Fromdtheos  had  been  atta< 
was  pointed  oat  to  Arriai^  himself  in  his  Periplns  (p.  12.  Geogr.  A^ 
voL  i,). 

*«trabo,i.pp.  W,45,46j  t.  224-252.  Pompon.  Mel.  ii  3.  Diodo 
56.    Apollon.  Rhod^iv.  656.    Lycophron,  1273. — 

Tijpaiv  fiOKedvtig  afi^l  KipKCuov  vairac 
•   ^kpyovg  re  Kketvbv  dpftov  kiriTrpf  fiiyav* 

•  Heyne,  Obsenr.  ad  Apolloddr.  i.  5, 16.  p.  72.  "  Mirum  in  modnm  fal 
qpi  in  his  commentis  ccrtom  fundum  historicum  rel  geographicnm  au 
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or  identify  the  crew,  -or  dedpber  the  log-book,  of  the  Argo,  bot 
we  have  no  means  of  settling   even  the  preliminary  qoestioii, 
whether  the  voyage  be  matter  of  fact  badly  rep(»ted,  or  legend 
from  the  beginning.    The  widely-distant  spots  in  which  the  m<Hi- 
uments  of  the  voyage  were  shown,  no  less  than  the  inddents  of 
the  voyage  itself,  suggests  no  other  parentage  than  epical  fancy. 
The  supernatural  and  the  romantic  not  only  constitute  an  insep- 
arable portion  of  the  narrative,  but  even  embrace  bSI  the  promi- 
nent and  characteristic  features ;    if  they  do  not  ocmiprise  the 
whole,  and  if  there  be  intermingled  along  with  them  any  sprink- 
ling of  historical  or  geographical  fact,  —  a  question  to  us  indeter- 
minable, —  there  is  at  least  no  solvent  by  which  it  can  be  disen- 
gaged, and  no  test  by  which  it  can  be  recognized.     Wherever 
the  Grecian  mariner  sailed,  he  carried  his  religious  and  patriotic 
mjthes  along  with  him.     His  fancy  and  his  faith  were  alike  full 
of  the  long  wanderings  of  Jasdn,  Odysseus,  P^^eus,  H^rakl^ 
Dionysus,  Triptolemus  or  Id ;   it  was  pleasing  to  him  in  suooess, 
and  consoling  to  him  in  difficulty,  to  believe  that  their  journeys 
had  brought  them  over  the  gr6und  which  he  was  himself  travers- 
ing.    There  was  no  tale  amidst  the  wide  range  of  the  Grecian 
epic  more  calculated  to  be  popular  with  the  seaman,  than  the 
history  of  the  primaeval  ship  Argd  and  her  distinguished  crew, 
'  comprising  heroes  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  especially  the 

qnirere  stadet,  ant  se  reperisse,  atque  historicam  vcl  geographicam  aliqnam 
doctrinam,  systema  nos  dicimus,  inde  procudi  posse,  pnfiat,"  ^^ 

See  also  the  obseirations  interspersed  in  Bnrmann's  Catalogus  Argonanta- 
mm,  prefixed  to  bis  edition  of  Valerius  Flaccos. 

The  Persian  antiquarians  whom  Herodbtos  cites  at  the  banning  of  his 
history  (i.  2-4 — it  is  mncH  to  be  regretted  that  Herodotus  did  not  inform  us 
who  they  were,  and  whether  they  were  the  same  as  those  who  said  that  Per- 
seus was  an  Assyrian  by  birth  and  had  become  a  Greek,  vi.  54^,  joined 
together  the  abductions  of  Id  and  of  EuropS,  of  Medea  and  of  Helen,  as 
pairs  of  connected  proceedings,  the  second  injury  being  a  retaliation  for  the 
first,  —  thoy  drew  up  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  abductions  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  Kolchian  king  Cthey  saidj  had  sent  a  herald  to 
Greece  to  ask  for  his  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  Jason  and  to 
re-demand  his  daughter  Medea ;  but  he  was  told  in  reply  tVat  the  Greeks  had 
'received  no  satisfaction  for  the  previous  rape  of  16. 

There  was  some  ingenuity  in  thus  binding  together  the  old  fables,  so  aa  to 
represent  the  invasions  of  Greece  by  Darius  and  Xerxes  as  retaliations  tot 
the  vnexpiated  destruction  wrought  by  Agamemnon. 


TyikhuridB  Kastdr  and  Pollux,  the  heavenlj  piotecton  jqyo 
during  stocm  and  periL  He  bcalized  the  legend  anew  where 
•he  i^ont,  often  with  some  fresh  circumstances  suggested  either 
his  own  adventures  or  hj  the  scene  before  him.  He  took  a  i 
of  religious  possession  of  the  spot,  connecting  it  bj  a  bond 
^th  with  his  native  land,  and  erecting  in  it  a  temple  or  an  a 
with  appropriate .  cpmmemorative  solemnities.  The  Jasonii 
thus  established,  and  indeed  every  visible  object  called  after 
name  of  the  hero,  not  onlj  served  to  keep  alive  the  legen: 
the  Argd  in  the  minds  of  future  comers  or  inhabitants,  but  < 
accepted  as  an  obvious  and  satisfactory  proof  that  this  marvel  I 
▼esael  had  actually  touched  there  in  her  voyage. 

The  epic  poets,  building  both  on  the  general  love  of  fabu  I 
kicident  and  on  the  easy  faith  of  the  people,  dealt  with  dis  t 
and  unknown  space  in  the  same  manner  as  with  past  and  u  : 
corded  time.     They  created  a  mythical  geography  for  the  l 
mer,  and  a  mythical  history  for  the  latter.     But  there  was  I 
material  difierence  between  the  two :  that  while  the  unreco:  i 
time  was  beyond  the  reach  of  verification,  the  unknown  s]  i 
gradually  became  trodden  and  examined.    In  proportion  as 
thentic  local  knowledge  was  enlarged,  it  became  necessar 
modify  the  geography,  or  shift  the  scene  of  action,  of  the 
mythes ;  and  this  perplexing  problem  was  undertaken  by  {  i 
of  the  ablest  historians  and  geographers  of  antiquity,  —  for  it  i 
painful  to  them  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the  old  epic,  as   [ 
were  destitute  of  an  ascertainable  basis  of  truth. 

Many  of  these  fabulous  localities  are  to  be  found  in  H  i 
and  Hesiod,  and  the  other  Greek  poets  and  logographers, —  i 
theia,  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  the  garden  of  Phoebu  ' 
which  Boreas  transported  the  Attic  maiden  Orithyia,  the  ( 
cious  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Elysian  plain,2  the  i 
ing  island  of  .^k>lus,,  Thrinakia,  the  country  of  the^thiopians   I 

-  *  Sophokl.  ap.  Strabo.  vii,  p.  295.— 

*T7rip  re  irovrov  iravr*  hr^  iaxara  x^ovbCf 
NvAfTOf  re  mjyac  ohpavod  r*  iivaTrrvxiiCi 
^oipov  re  ira^Midv  K^frov, 

*  Odyss.  ir.  562.    The  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  in  Hesiod,  are  ne 
ocean  (0pp.  Di.  169). 


Lsestrygones,  the  Kykldpes,  the  Lotophagi,  the  Sirens,  the  dm 
merians  and  the  Gorgons,i  etc  These  are  places  which  (to  use 
the  expression  of  Pindar  respecting  the  H7perb^*eans)  joa  can- 
not approach  either  hj  sea  or  bj  land  ^  the  wings  of  the  poet 
alone  can  cany  you  thither.  Thej  were  not  introduced  into  the 
Greek  mind  by  incorrect  geograpMcal  reports,  but,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  had  their  origin  in  the  legend,  and  passed  from  thence  into 
the  realities  of  geography,^  whidi  they  contribated  much  to  per- 
vert and  confuse.  For  the  navigator  or  emigrant,  starting  with 
an  unsuspicious  faith  in  their  real  existence,  looked  out  for  them 
in  his  distant  voyages,  and  constantly  fancied  that  he  had  seen  or 
heard  of  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  their  exact  sitoation. 
The  most  contradictory  accounts  indeed,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  often  given  respecting  the  latitude  and  longitude  <^  snch 
fanciful  spots,  but  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  general  belief 
in  their  real  existence. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  the 
stoiy  of  that  man  who  after  reading  GuUiver^s  Travels  went  to 

'  Hesiod,  Theogon.  275-290.     Homer,  Siad,  i.  423.    OdTss.  i.  23 ;  iz. 
66-206 ;  x  4-83 ;  xii.  135.    Mimnerm.  Fragm.  13,  Schneidewin. 
•  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  29.  — 

Naval  <r  o^Tc  ire^df  l^v  Av  djpoic 

'Ef  'TirepfiopSav  ayCwa  ^avfiardv  5<J6v. 

Hap'  olc  ^ore  lLepaei>c  k^aiaaro  htyeritc,  etc. 

Hesiod,  and  the  old  epic  poem  called  the  Epigoni,  both  mentioned  the  Hypet 
boreans  (Herod,  iv.  32-34). 

^  This  idea  is  well  stated  and  sastained  hj  Yolcker  (Mythische  Geographie 
der  Qriechen  und  Bomer,  cap.  i.  p.  11),  and  by  Nitzsch  in  his  Commenta  on 
the  Odyssey — Introdnct  Remarks  to  b.  iz.  p.  xii.-^zxxiii.  The  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  chapters  of  the  History  of  Ordiomenos,  by  O.  Miiller,  are 
also  full  of  good  remarks  on  the  geography  of  the  Aigonantic  voyage  Cpp. 
274-299). 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  this  disposition  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be 
found  in  the  legendary  discoveries  of  Alexander  and  his  companions,  when 
they  marched  over  the  untrodden  regions  in  the  east  of  the  Persian  empire 
(see  Arrian,  Hist.  Al.  v.  3 :  compare  Lucian.  Dialog.  Mortaor.  xiv.  vol.  L  p. 
212.  Taach),  because  these  ideas  were  first  broached  at  a  time  when  geo- 
graphical science  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  canvass  and  criticize  them. 
The  early  settlers  in  Italy,  Sicily  and  the  Enxine,  indulged  their  fanciful 
vision  without  the  fear  of  any  such  monitor:  there  was  no  such  thing  as  • 
map  before  the  days  of  Anaximander,  the  disciple  of  Thal^. 


look  in  his  map  for  Lilliput,  appeam  an  abBurdify.     Bat  t 

i^ho   &ced  the  exact  localitj  of  tae  floating  island  of  J^h 

tbe  rocks  of  the  Sirens  did  much  the  same  ;i    and,  with  the! 

Qorance  of  geography  and  imperfect  appreciation  of  histo 

evidence,  the  error  was  hardly  to  be  avoided.    The  ancieml 

lief  Tvhich  fixed  the  Sirens  on  the  islands  of  Sirenusae  of  I 

coa-st  of  Naples — the  Kyklopes,  Erytheia,  and  the  Laestryj; 

in    Sicily  —  the  Lotophagi  on  the  island  of  Meninx^neai* 

Hiesaer  Syrtis — the  Fhseakians  at  Korkyra — and  the  go  i 

Oirc^  at  the  promontory  of  Ciroeinm —  took  its  rise  at  a 

ipvlien  these  regions  were  first  Hellenized  and  comparatiyely 

visited.    Once  embodied  in  the.  local  legends,  and  attested  h 

Ible  monuments  and  ceremonies,  it  continued  for  a  long  tim 

assailed ;  and  Thucydid§s  seems  to  adopt  it,  in  reference  to 

kjra  and  Sicily  before  the  Hellenic  colonization,  as  mat 

tact  generally  unquestionable,^  though  little  avouched  as 

tails.     But  when  geograpical  knowledge  became  extende 

the  critidsm  upon  the  ancient  epic  was  more  or  less  system 

by  tbe  literary  men  of  Alexan^dria  and  Pergamus,  it  appe« 

many  of  them  impossible  that  Odysseus  could  have  sc 

many  wonders,  or  undergone  such  monstrous  dangers, 

limits  so  narrow,  ai^d  in  the  familiar  track  between  the  Ni 

the  Tiber.    The  sqene  of  his  weather-driven  course  wa 

shifted  further  westward.     Many  convincing  evidences  we 

covered,  especially  by  Asklepiad^s  of  Myrlea,  of  his  faavi 

ited  various  places  in  Iberia:^  several  critics  imagmed  i 

^  ^6  Mr.  Fayvfi  JKJaight,  Prolegg.  ad  Homer*  c  49.  Gompiuro  S 
"de  exta»m&  Odymm  parte*'— p.  97, 

*  Strabo,  xviu  p.  834.  An  altar  of  Od  jssens  was  shown  apon  thi 
ea  well  as  some  other  evidences  (trvfi^o^A)  <^  his  visit  to  the  place. 

ApoUtaiiu  Bhodiss  copies  tbe  Odjrssey  m  speaking  of  the  island 
nakia  and  the  cattle  of  Helios  (Iv.  965,  with  SchoL).  He  oonoeii; 
as  Thnnakia,  aname  afterwaids  exchanged  for  Trinakria.  The  I 
ad  ApolL  ( 1.  c.)  speaks  of  Ttiaax  king  of  Sicily.  Ck>mpare  iv.  291 
Sobolia. 

'  Thacyd.  1 25^vi.  S.  These  local  legends  appear  in  the  eyes  < 
oonYiDcing  evidence  (i.  p.23-26),  — ihe  tomb  of  the  siren  ParH 
Kaples,  the  stories  at  Camas  and  Diksearchia  abont  the  veicvofia, 
▲ynmos,  and  the  existence  of  places  named  afier  Bains  and  Ml' 
oompanions  of  Odyssens,  etc 

^  Strabo,  iii.  p.  150-157.    (X>  ydp  (uvw  ol  icar^  r^  ^IrMitv  koI 


bad  wandered  aboat  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  outside  of  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,!  and  thej  recognized  a  secti<xi  of  Lotophagi  oa  the 

T&ini  Kcct  aXXot  rtpec  ruv  roLovruv  aiffuZa  intoypa^wai»j  klXU  Kot  Iv  r^ 
*.iPffpi^  'OdvotreuE  ir6\v[  deiKvvTMij  koZ  'Ai^qvoc  lepiiv,  nal  bXKa,  fivpia  ixf^ 
T^f  kKtivov  n^dvriCt  Kett  uXXcw  rtjv  ix  rot)  TpoiKav  noXefiov  Trefuyevofievoiv 
(I  adopt  GroMkurd'ft  correction  of  the  text  fix)in  yevoftevcjv  to  irepiyevoftevtov^ 
in  the  note  to  his  Grerman  translation  of  8trabo). 

AsklepiadSs  Cof  Mjilea  in  Bithjnia,  about  170  b.  o.)  resided  some  tune 
in  TnrditoiMa,  the  soath-westcrn  region  of  Spain  along  the  GnadalqiiiTir, 
as  ft  teacher  of  Greek  Uterature  {^cQidtvaac  r^  ypofAfuiTiKu),  and  com- 
posed  a  periegesis  of  the  Iberian  tribes^  which  nnfortonatelj  has  not  been 
preserved.  He  made  various  discoveries  in  archaeology,  and  successfully 
connected  his  old  legends  with  several  ^rtions  of  the  territory  befbre  him. 
His  discoveries  were,  —  1.  In  the  temple  of  AthSn^,  at  this  Iberian  towB  of 
Odysseia,  there  were  shields  and  beaks  of  ships  affixed  to  die  walla,  mono  • 
monts  of  the  visit  of  Odysseus  himself.  2.  AmoDg  the  Eallseki,  in  th» 
northern  part  of  Portugal,  several  of  the  companions  of  Teukros  had  set- 
tled and  left  descendants :  there  were  in  that  region  two  Grecian  cities,  one 
called  Hellenes,  the  other  called  AmphHochl ;  for  Amphilochus  also,  the  son 
of  Amphiaraus,  had  died  in  Iberia,  and  many  of  bis  soldiers  had  taken  up 
their  permanent  residence  in  the  interior.  3.  Many  new  inbabitaats  had 
oome  into  Iberia  with  the  espedition  of  Herakl^  ^  some  also  after  the  ocm- 
q^est  of  MesSnS  by  the  Lacedemonians.  4.  In  Cantabria,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Spain,  there  was  a  town  and  region  of  Lacedaemonian  colonists. 
.  5.  In  the  same  portion  of  the  country  tlierc  was  the  town  of  Opsikella^ 
founded  by  Opsikellas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Anteuor  in  his  emigration 
from  Troy  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  157). 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  seeds  of  Grecian  mythiis 
eame  to  be  distributed  over  so  large  a  sarfisice.  To  an  ordinary  Greek 
reader,  these  legendary  discoveries  of  Asklepiad^  would  probably  be  more 
interesting  than  the  positive  facts  which  he  commumcated  respecting  the 
Iberian  tribes ;  and  his  Tnrditanian  auditors  wonid  be  ddighted  to  hear — 
while  he  was  reciting  and  explaining  to  them  ^e  animated  passage  xyf  the 
niad,  in  which  Agamemn6n  extob  the  inestamaUe  raise  of  the  bow  of 
Tenkros  (viii.  2Sl )  —  that  the  her<»c  archer  and  his  eoanpamoos  had  actually 
set  foot  in  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

'  This  was  the  opinion  of  KratSsof  Mallvs,  one  oif  the  mostdistingnisbed 
of  the  critics  on  Homer :  it  was  the  sabject  <^  an  animated  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  Aristarchus  (Aulus  GelUus,  N.  A.  xiv.  6;  Strabo,  iiLp.  157). 
See  the  instmctive  treatise  of  Lehrs,  Be  Arfetarchi  Stndiis,  c  y.  f  4.  p.  251. 
Huch  controversy  also  took  place  ttmong  the  critics  respecting  the  groand 
which  Menelans  went  over  in  his  wanderings  (Odyss.  !▼.).  Krat6s  affirmed 
that  he  had  circamnav%ated  the  southern  extremity  of  Afirica  and  gone  to 
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ooast  of  Mamitaniay  over  and  above  those  who  dwelt  on 
island  of  MUninz.^  On  the  other  hand,  Eratosthenes  and  A 
loddrus  treated  the  places  visited  by  Odysseus  as  altogether 
real,  for  which  scepticism  they  incurred  much  reproach.3 

The  fftbulons  island  of  Erytheia,  —  the  residence  of  the  th 
headed  Geiydn  with  1^  magnificent  herd  of  oxen,  under 
custody  of  the  two»head^  dog  Otthrus,  and  described  by 
cdod^  like  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  as  extra-terrestrial,  on 
farther  side  of  thci  cirdumfiuous  ocean ; — this  island  was  i 
posed  by  the  interpreters  of  Stesiehorus  the  poet  to  be  name: 
him  off  the  south-western  region  of  Spain  called  Tartessus, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gad^.  But  the  historian  Hi 
taens,  in  his  anxiety  to  historicize  the  old  fable,  took  upon  ; 
self  to  remove  Erytheia  frcxmt  Spain  nearer  hcane  to  Epiras. 
thought  it  incredible  that  H^rakl§s  should  have  traversed  Eu : 
from  east  to  west,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  cattle  of  '  ■ 
ydn  to  Eurystheus  at  MykSnae,  and  he  pronounced  Geryc  i 
have  been  a  king  of  Epiras,  near  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia. 
oxen  reared  in  that  neighborhood  were  proverbially  magnifii 
and  to  get  them  even  from  thence  and  bring  them  to  Myl  i 
(he  contended)  was  no  inconsiderable  task.  Arrian,  who  i 
this  passage  from  Hekatseus,  concurs  in  the  saine  view,— ^  a  i 
lustration  of  the  license  with  which  ancient  authors  fittet 
their  fabulous  geographical  names  to  the  real  earth,  and  bro  i 
down  the  ethereal  matter  of  legend  to  the  lower  atmosphe  ; 
history  .3 

India:  the  critic  AriatonikoB,  Strabo'n  contemporary,  enumerated  a 
different  opinions  (Strabo,  i.  p.  38). 

*  Starabo,  iii.  p.  157.  •  Strabo,  L  p.  222-44  j  rii.  p.  i 

'  Stesichori  Fragm.  ed.  £^eine ;  Gerjonis,  Er.  5.  p.  60 ;  ap.  Strabo.  i 
148 ;  Herodot  iv.  8.  It  seems  very  doubtfoi  whether  Stesichoms  mei  i 
indicate  any  neighboring  island  as  Erytheia,  if  we  compare  Fragm.  I 
67  of  the  Geryonis,  and  the  passages  of  Athenaens  and  Enstathios  I 
ctied.  He  ^ems  to  have  adhered  to  the  old  fable,  placing  Erythi  i 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ocean-stream,  for  HSrakles  crosses  the  ocean  i 
to  it. 

Hekataeus,  ap.  Arrian.  Histor.  Alex.  ii.   16.     Skylax  places  Er    ; 
"  whither  Geryon  is  said  to  have  come  to  feed  his  oxen,"  in  the  Kastic    • 
tory  near  the  Greek  city  of  Apollonia  on  the  Ionic  Gulf,  northward 
Ketannian  monntains.   ^here  were  splendid  cattle  consecrated  to     ! 

11* 
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'  Both  tbe  track  and  the  teimhias  of  the  Argonaiitic  voyage  ap- 
pear in  the  most  ancient  epic  as  littiie  within  the  conditions  of  real- 
ity, as  the  speaking  limbers  or  the  semi-diyine  crew  of  the  vessel 
In  the  Odyssey,  JE^t^  and  GirG6  (Hesiod  names  M§dea  also)  are 
brother  and  sister,  offspring  of  Helios.  The.2Ssean  island,  adjoining 
the  circnmfluoas  ocean,  ^  where  the  house  and  dancing-groand  of 
Eds  are  situated,  and  where  Helios  rises,''  is  both  the  residence  of 
Circd  and  of  J^t^  inasmuch  as  Odysseus,  in  returning  from  the 
former,  follows  the  same  course  as  the  Arg6  had  previously  taken 
in  returning  from  the  latter.^  Even  in  the  conception  of  Mlmner- 
mus,  about  600  b.  o.,  JEa  still  retained  its  ilibalous  attributes  in 
conjunction  with  the  ocean  and  Helios,  without  having  been  y^ 
identified  with  any  known  portion  of  the  solid  earth  ;^  and  it  was 
justiy  remarked  by  Ddm^trius  of  Skepsis  in  antiquity^  (thou^ 

near  ApoU6iua»  watched  by  the  dtizeiis  of  the  place  with  great  care  (Hero- 
dot  ix.  98;  Skylax,  c  26). 

About  Erytheia,  Cellerius  observes  (Geogr.  Ant.  ii.  1,  227),  **  Insula  Ery- 
thela,  qatan  veteres  adjnngunt  Gadibns,  yel  demersaest,  tbI  In  soopidis  qa»> 
renda,  vel  pars  est  ipsantm  Gadimn,  neqae  hodie  ijns  fonnsB  aliqua^  uti 
descripta  est,  fertnr  snperesse.**  To  niake  the  disjanctiy^  catalogue  complete, 
he  ought  to  have  added, "  or  it  never  really  existed,'*— not  the  least  proba- 
ble supposition  of  alL 

^  Hesiod,  Theogon.  956-992;  Homer,  Odyss  xii.  3-69. — 
N^ffov  if  Alaitjv,  Mi  t*  'Hoi>f  i/piyeveiijc 

s  Mimnenn.  IVagm.  10-11,  Schnddswin;  Adienn^  viL  p.  277.  — 
OMi  kot'  &v  /liya  k&oq  iv^yayev  drrbc  'I^oov 
'E|  Alvc  re^aac  AXyivoetnTOv  6ddv, 

O^^  &v  hr*  ^QKcavov  k<Mv  Ucovto  pftov. 

m         m         m         «         « 

klrjToo  leohv,  r6&t  r*  ^xio^  'HeX^oto 

'AKTivec  AT/wccv  Ksiarat  h  ^aX&fi^t 
'Q/ceovoti  irapd  xei^Mfy  Iv*  ihc^o  ^elof  'l^o^jv. 

'  Strabo,  f.  p.'  45-i6.    Aefi^rpioc  ^  ^Kvif^os ^p^C  'Ne&v&ij  rdv  Kv^i- 

Kjjvbv  ^iXoTiftorepac  dvuX^ov^  elirovra,  6ti  ol  ^ApyovavTai  TrXwwnc 
elg  iaffiv  rbv  i^*  *0/jtfjpov  koI  tQv  &XXcnf  6fio2/)yovfievoif  irXoOv,  Up^avro 

rii  TTig  ^Idaiag iifiTph^Upd,  knl  Kv^KOv iipxv'^  ^^O"^  f'V^  eldevai 

T^v  elg  idffiv  dirodfjfiiav  rot)  ^laaovoc  'Ofiffpov,    Again,  p. 
46,  TrapaXajidv  fiaprvpa  "^ifivepftoVf  bg  kv  r^  ^Qxeavij^  iroi^atig  olxijatv  AliJTov, 
etc 
The  adverb  ^iXorifioripuc  reveals  to  us  the  municipal  rivalry  and  oonten* 
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Strabo  Talnly  tries  to  refhte  lam),  that  neither.  Homer  nor  Mini- 
nermns  designates  Kolchis  either  as  the  residence  of  JQ^tds,  or 
as  the  terminus  <^  the  Argonaatic  voyage.  Hesiod  carried  the 
retnming  Argonauts  through  the  river  Phasis  into  the  ocean. 
But  some  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Eum^lus  were  the  first 
which  mentioned  iE§t^  and  Kolchis,  and  interwove  both  of 
them  into  the  Corinthian  mythical  graealogy.i  These  poems  seem 
to  have  been  composed  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  Sinop^, 
and  to  the  commencement  of  Gre^cian  settlement  on  the  Boiys- 
thenes,  between  the  years  600  and  500  b.  o.  The  Greek  mari- 
ners who  explored  and  colonized  the  southern  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  found  at  the  extremity  of  their  voyage  the  river  Phasis 
and  its  barbarous  inhabitants:  it  was  the  easternmost  point 
whidi  Grecian  navigation  (previous  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great)  ever  attained,  and  it  was  within  sight  of  the  impassable 
barrier  of  Caucasus.^  They  believed,  not  unnaturally,  that  they 
had  here  found  '<  the  house  of  Eds  (the  nM»ming)  and  the  rising 
place  of  the  sun,*  and  that  the  river  Phasis,  if  they  could  follow 
it  to  its  unknown  beginning,  would  conduct  them  to  the  circum- 
fluous ocean.  They  gave  to  the  spot  the  name  of  ^a,  and  the 
fabulous  and  real  title  gradually  became  associated  together  into 
one  compound  appellation, — tiie  Eblchian  JEa,  or  JSa  of  EJol- 
chi8.3  While  Eolchis  was  thus  entered  on  the  map  as  a  fit  re- 
presentative for  the  Homeric  ^  house  of  the  nu>ming,''  the  nar- 
row strait  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  attracted  to  itself  the 
poetical  fismcy  of  the  SympHgades,  or  colliding  rocks,  through 
which  the  heaven-protected  Argo  had  been  the  first  to  pass. 
The  powerful  Greek  cities  of  Kyzikus,  H§rakleia  and  Sinop^ 
eack  fertile  in  local  legends,  still  Ceirther  contributed  to  give  this 
direction  to  the  voyage ;  so  that  in  the  time  of  Hekatieus  it  had 
become  the  established  belief  that  the  Ajg5  had  started  from 
loQfiOB  and  gone  to  Kolchis.. . 
JEei^  thus  received  his  home  from  the  l^ndary  faith  and 

tion  between  the  small  town  SkSpsis  and  its  powerful  neighbor  Eyzikns, 
respecting  points  of  comparative  archsoology. 

'  Enm^lns,  Fri^;m.  "Eipwria  7,  Kopiv^uiucd.  2-5.  pp.  63-68,  Bflntzer. 

»  Arrian,  Periplus  Pont.  Euxin.  p.  12  j  ap.  Gepgr.  ¥iP^r.  vol.  I  Efo  »*▼ 
the  Caucasus  from  Diosk^rias, 

»  Herodpt  i  2  j  yii.  }9^Wi    Ei^rfp.  Med.  2.    Valcjr.  Flacc.  v.  51 
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fimcy  of  the  eastern  Greek  nay^tors:  bis  aster  Gro^  origi- 
nallj  bis  fellow- readenty  was  localized  bjthe  westeixu  The 
Hei^odic  and  otber  poems,  giving  expression  to  the  imaginative 
impulses  of  the  inhabitants  of  CimiA  and  otber  early  Grecian 
settlers  in  Italy  and  Sicilyyi  bad  referred  the  wanderings  of 
Odysseus  to  the  western  or  Tyrrheman  sea,  and  bad  planted  the 
Oyddpes,  the  Loestrygonee,  the  floating  isbnd  of  .S^olos,  the 
Lotophagi,  the  PbieaGians,  etc.,  about  the  coast  of  Sicily,  Italy, 
Libya,  and  Koikyra.  In  thiB  way  the  JSsan  island, — Uie  resi- 
dence of  Ciro§,  and  the  extreme  p<Mnt  of  the  wanderings  of 
Odysseus,  from  whence  he  passes  only  to  the  ocean  and  into 
Had^s—* came  to  be  placed  in  the  fkr  west,  while  the  jdSa  of 
M^t^  was  in  the  to  east,— not  unlike  oar  East  and  West  In- 
dies. The  Homeric  brother  and  sister  were  separated  and  sent 
to  opposite  extremities  of  the  Grecian  terrestrial  horizon.^ 

The  track  from  Idlkos  to  Kolchis,  however,  though  plausible 
as  &r  as  it  went,  did  not  realize  all  the  conditions  of  the  genuine 
fabulous  voyage :  it  did  not  explain  the  evidences  of  the  visit  of 
these  maritime  heroes  which  were  to  be  found  in  Libya,  in  Kret^ 

>  Strabo,  i  p.  23,  Volcker  (Ueber  Homerische  Geognphie,  y.  66)  is  ia- 
f  tnictiTe  upon  ^ub  pointy  as  upoa  tbe  geography  of  the  Greek  poets  gene- 
rally. He  recognizes  the  pnrely  mythical  character  of  JE&  in  Homer  and 
Heeiod,  but  he  tries  to  prove — unsuccessfully,  in  my  judgment  —  that 
Homer  places  JE&th  in  Ihe  east,  while  CSrcd  is  in  the  west,  and  tiiat  Homer 
refers  the  Aigon&ntic  voyage  to  the  Enxiiie  Sea. 

'  Strabo  (or  Polybius,  whom  he  has  just  been  citing)  contends  that  Homer 
knew  the  eoustence  of  iE^t^s  in  Kolchis,  and  of  Circd  at  Circeiam,  as  histor- 
ical persons,  as  well  as  the  voyage  of  Jason  to  ^a  as  an  historical  fact 
Upon  this  he  (HomerJ  built  a  superstructure  of  fiction  {irfyoafiv^ev/ut) :  ho 
invented  the  brotherhood  between  them,  and  he  placed  both  the  one  and  thp 
other  in  the  exterior  ocean  (mfyyeveiac  're  hrkaae  tuv  oItw  dt^tKiofiivov,  tuU 
i^oKetofUTftiv  dfi^v,  i,  p.  20) ;  perhaps  also  Jasdn  might  have  wandered  as 
far  as  Italy,  as  evidences  (atjpield  riva)  are  shown  that  he  did  (ib.), 
■  But  the  idea  that  Homer  conceived  .^t^  in  the  extreme  east  and  CircS 
in  the  extreme  west,  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  Odyssey.  The  supposition 
of  Strabo  is  alike  violent  and  unsatisfactory. 

Circd  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  at  Circeii  (Cicero,  Nat  I>eor.  iii.  19). 
Hesiod,  in  the  Theogony,  represents  the  two  sons  of  Ofae6  by  Odysseus  as 
reigning  over  all  the  warlike  Tyrrhenians  (Theog.  1012),  an  undefined 
western  sovereignty.  The  great  Mamilian  gens. at  Tnscnlum  traced  the^ 
descent  to  Odysseus  and  Circ^  (Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  45). 


m  Anaph^  in  Kxakfn^  in  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  in  Italj  and  m 
^tbaHa.    It  became  necessary  to  deyise  another  route  for  them 
m  their  return,  and  the  Hesiodic  narratiye  was  (as  I  have  before 
observed),  that  they  came  back  by  the  drcai)afluoas  ocean;  first 
goin^  up  the  river  Fha^  into  the  dixsamfluoos  ocean;  follow- 
ing that  deep  and  gentle  stream  until  they  entered  the  ISfile^ 
and  came  down,  lis  course  to  the  ocMSt  c£  Libya.    This  seems 
also  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Hekaiaoeus.^    But  pres^tly  sev* 
eral  Greeks  (and  Herodotus  among  th^n)  began  to  discard  the 
idea  of  a  circiimfiuous  ocean4tream,  whicli  had  pervaded  their 
oM.geogn^hical  and  astronomical  £iiUesy  and  which  explamed 
the  supposed  easy  commumcaUob  between  one  extreasdty  of  the 
earth  and  another.  Another  idea  was  then  started  for  the  return- 
ing voyage  of  the  Aiigonauts.    It  was  supposed  that  the  river 
Ister,  or  .Danube^  flowing  from  the  Bhipean  loountains  in  the 
north-west  of  Eur^pe^  divided  iitself  into  two  b^rauches,  one  of 
which  fell  into  the  Euxine  Se%and.the  other  into  the  Adriatic. 

The  Argonauts^  fieemg  from  tike  pursuit  of  JE^tBa^  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  their  regular  oourse  homeward,  and  had  gone 
from  the  Euxine  Sea  upjbhe  bter;  then  passing  down  the  other 
branch  of  that  river^  they  had  entered  into  the  Adriatic,  the 
Kolchian  pursuers  following  them.  Such  is  the  story  given  by 
ApoUonius  .Bhodius  from  Timag^tus,  and  accepted  even  by  so 
able  a  geographer  as  Erato6then^-*-^who  preceded  him  by  one 
generation,  and  who,  though  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  localities 
visited  by  Odysseus,  seems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the 
reality  of  the  Argonautic  voyage.^  Other  historians  again,  among 
■  '  ■  '  t  '  '■  ■  '  ^  "  ■  ■.'  '  '  '  '  ■  '  ■  ■ 
^  See  above,  p.  239.  Tliere  is  an  opinion  cited  from  Hekatteiis  in  SchoL 
Apoll.  Bhod.  iv.  284.  contrary  to  this,  which  is  given  by  the  same  scholiast 
on  ir.  259.  Bat,  in  spite  of  the  remarks  of  Elauaen  (ad  Fragment.  Heka- 
\td,  187.  p.  98),  I  think  that  the  SchoL  ad.  Iv.  284  has  mada  a  mistake  in 
eiting  Hekat»na ;  the  more  so  as  the  scholiast,  as  printed  from  the  Codex 
Parisinos,  cites  'Ihe  same  opinion  without  mentioning  Hekatsens.  Accord 
ing  to  the  old  Homeric  idea,  the  ocean  stream  flowed  all  round  the  earth, 
and  was  the  source  of  all  the  principal  rivers  which  flowed  into  the  great  in- 
ternal sea,  or  Mediterranean  (see  Hekatseos,  Fr.  349 ;  Elausen,  ap.  Arrian. 
ii.  }6,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Mediterranean  as  the  fieyaXfi  ^aXacffa),  Be- 
taining  this  old  idea  of  the  ocean-stream,  Hekatieus  would  naturally  believe 
that  the  Fhasis  joined Jt:  nor  can  I  agree  with  Klausen  (ad  Fr.  187)  thai* 
this  implies  a  degree  pf  ignorance  too  gross  to  impute  to  him. 
*  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  287  j  Schol.  ad  iv.  284  j  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  447,  with 
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wbom  was  TimsBus,  though  tiiej  oonaidered  the  ooeaa  as  an  out- 
er sea,  and  no  longer  admitted  the  existence  of  the  old  Homeric 
ooean-stream,  yet  imagined  a  story  for  the  retnnihToyage  of  the 
Argonaats  somewhat  resembling  the  old  tale  of  Hesiod  and 
Hekateos.  They  alleged  liiat  the  Argo,  after  entering  into  the 
Falus  Mseotis,  had  followed  the  upward  course  of  the  river  Ta< 
nais  I  that  she  had  then  been  carried  overland  and  launched  in  a 
river  which  had  its  mouth  in  the  ocean  or  great  ooter  sea.  When 
in  the  ocean,  she  had  coasted  along  the  north  iad  west  of  Europe 
until  she  reached  Gadds  and  the  Strait  of  Gilmdtar,  where  she 
entered  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  visited  the  many  places 
specified  in  the  &ble.  Of  this  long  voyage,  in  the  outer  sea  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  many  traces  were  affirmed  to 
exist  along  the  coast  of  the  ocean.i  There  was  again  a  third 
versi<m,  according  to  which  the  Argonauts  came  btfck  as  they 
went,  through  the  Thnician  Bosporus  and  the  H^^espont^  Li 
this  way  geographical  plausibility  was  indeed  maiirtained,  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  fabulous  matter  was  thrown  overboard.^ 

Such  were  the  various  attempts  made  to  reconcile  the  Argo- 
nautic  legend  witii  enlarged  geographical  knowledge  and  improv- 
ed historical  criticism.    The  problem  remained  unsolved,  but  the 

Schol. ;  Strabo,  L  p.  46-57 ;  Aristot  Hintbil.  Anscuk.  o.  105.  Altan  wen 
shown  in  the  Addatte,  which  had  been  erected  both  bj  Jaa5n  and  by  MSdea 

AristoUe  belieyed  in  the  forked  conisc  of  the  Ister,  with  one  embochnre  in 
the  Enxine  and  another  in  the  Adriatic :  he  notices  certain  fishes  called  rpi- 
Xtai^  who  entered  the  river  (like  the  Argonauts)  from  the  Eaxine,  went  np 
it  as  far  as  the  point  of  bifurcation  and  descended  into  the 'Adriatic  (Histor. 
Animal.  viiL  19).  Compare  Ukert,  Geographic  der  Griedi.  und  Bomer,  yoL 
ill.  p.  145-147,  about  the  supposed  course  of  the  Ister. 

'  Dioddr.  It.  56;  Timiens,  Fragm.  58.  Gdller.  Sk^rmnus  the  geogn^her 
also  adopted  this  opinion  (SchoL  ApoU.  Bhod.  284-287).  The  pseudo-Or- 
pheus in  the  poem  called  Aigonantica  seems  to  give  a  jumble  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent stories. 

*  Dioddr.  ir.  49.  This  was  the  tale  both  of  SophokKs  and  of  Kallhnachiis 
(SchoL  ApoU.  Khod.  iv.  2?4). 

See  the  Dissertation  of  Ukert,  Beylage  ir.  toI.  i.  part  2.  p.  820  of  his 
Geographie  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  whidr  treats  of  the  Ai^nantic  voy- 
age at  some  length;  also  J.  H.  Yoss,  Alte  Weltkunde  Ober  die  Gestalt  der 
Erde,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Kridsche  Blfttter,  pp.  162, 314- 
826 ;  and  Fortnger,  Handbuch  der  Alten  Geographie-ISideitnng,  p.  8. 


faith  in  tlie  legend  did  ndt  the  less  contmae.    It  was  a  fikltli 
oiiginailj  generated  at  a  time  when  the  unassisted  nanratiye  of 
the  inspired  poet  sufficed  for  the  conviction  of  his  hearers;  it 
consecrated  one  amotfg  the  <»piital  exploits  <^  thai  heroic  and 
superhuman  race,  whom  the  Gre^  was  aceastomed  at  once  td 
look  back  upon  as  his  ance^ors  and  to  worship  oonjoiotlj  with 
his  gods :  it  lay  too  de^  in  his.  mind  either  to  require  historical 
evidence  for  its  support,  or  to  be  oyerthrown  bj  geographical 
difficulties  as  they  were  then  apprecisted.    Supposed  traces  of 
the  past  event,  either  preserved  in  the  names  of  places,  or  embo- 
died in  standing  religious  customs  with  their  ezpknatorj  comr 
jnents,  served  as  sufficient  authentication  in  the  eyes  of  the  curious 
inquirer.    And  even  men  trained  in  a  more  severe  school  of 
criticism  contented  themselves  with  eliminating  the  palpable  con- 
tradictions and  softening  down  the  supernatural  and  romantic 
events,  so  as  to  produce  an  Argonautic  expedition  d  their  own 
invention  as  the  true  and  accredited  history.    Strabo,  though  he 
can  neither  overlook  nor  explain  the  geographical  impossibilities 
of  the  narrative,  supposes  himself  to  have  discovered  the  basis 
of  actual  fact,  which  the  original  poets'  had  embelHshed  or  exag- 
>  gerated.    The  golden  fieece  was  typical  of  the  great  wealth  of 
.    Kolchis,  arising  from  gold-dust  washed  down  by  the  nvers ;  and 
the  voyage  of  Jasdn  was  in  reality  an  expedition  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  army,  with  which  he  plundered  this  wealthy  coun- 
try smd  made  extensive  conquests  in*  the  interiijr.^     Strabo  has 
nowhere  laid  down  what  He  su|^[>ases  to  have  been  the  exact 
measure  and  direction  oi  Jasdn's  marehy  but  he  must  have  re- 
garded it  as  very  long,  since  he  dasses  Jasdn  with  Dionysus  and 
H^rakles,  and  emphatically  characterizes  all  the  three  as  having 

^  Strabo,  i.  p.  45.  He  speaks  here  of  the  voyage  of  Pfaryxns,  as  well  as 
that  of  Jasdn,  as  having  been  a  military  undertaking  {orpaTeia} :  so  again, 
ilL  p.  149,  he  speaks  of  the  military  expedition  of  Odysseus — if  toU  *0&wr^ 
<Te«f  aTparia,  and  ^  *HpaKXeovg  arparia  (ibj.  Again  xi.  p.  498.  Ol  ftv&ot, 
€dviTT6ftevot  Tfjrv  ^loffovoc  OTpareiav  npoeWovroc  ftexp*'  'ca^  Mrjiiac*  hrt  d| 
nooTcpov  liiv^pi^ov.    Compare  also  Justin,  xlii.  2-^ ;  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  34. 

Strabo  cannot  speak  of  the  old  fables  with  li^^ml  fidelity :  he  unconscious* 
ly  transforms  them  into  quasi-historical  incidepts  of  his  own  ima^nation. 
Bipdorus  gives  a  narrative  of  the  same  kind,  with  decent  substitutes  for  the 
fabulous  elements  (W^  40-47-56). 


ttavened  wider  spacM  of  gfoimd  than  any  modenod  ouold  equal* 
Such  was  the  oompronise  which  a  mind  like  that  o£  Strabo  made 
with  the  aadent  legends.  He  shaped  or  eat  them  down  to  the 
level  of  his  own  credence^  and  in  this  waste  of  historical  critidsm) 
without  any  positiye  evidence,  he  took  to  himself  the  credit  of 
greater  penetration  than  the  literal  beUevers,  while  he  escaped 
the  necessity  of  breaking  formally  with  the  bygone  herdc  world 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 

X£G£an>S  OF  THEBE3. 

The  BoeCtians  generally,  ihroughout  the  historical  age,  though 
well  .endowed  with  bodily  strength  and  courage,*  are  represented 
as  proverbially  deficient  in  intelligence,  taste  and  fancy.  But 
the  legendary  population  of  Thebes,  the  Kadmeians,  are  rich  in 
mythical  antiquities,  divine  as  well  as  heroic  Both  Dionysus 
and  H^raklds  recognize  Thibes  as  their,  natal  city.  MoreoFer, 
the  two  sieg^  of  Th^es  by  Adrastus,  even  taken  apart  from 

*  Strabo,  i.  p.  48.  The  far-extending  expeditions  undertaken  in  the  east- 
em  regions  by  Dionysus  and  Hdraklds  were  cof&stantly  present  to  the  mind 
nf  Alexander  the  Qreat  am  sol^ecti  of  oouparison  with  bimsdf : .  he  imposed 
upon  his  followers  perilous  and  tiying  narches,  from  anxie^  to  equal  or 
snipass  the  alleged  exploits  of  Semiramis,  Cyrus,  Perseus,  and  HSrakles. 
(Arrian,  v.  2,  3;  vL  24,  3 ;  vii.  10, 12.  Strabo,  iii.  p.  171 ;  xv.  p.  686;  xvil 
p.  81). 

'  The  eponjm  Bceotus  is  son  of  Poseidon  and  Amd  (Euphorion  sp< 
Eostath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  507).  It  was  from  Amg  in  Thessaly  that  the  Bcedtiaos 
were  said  to  have  come,  when  they  invaded  and  occupied  Boedtia.  £ini- 
pid^  made  him  son  of  Poseidon  and  MelanippS.  Another  legend  recited 
BcBotns  and  Hellen  as  sons  of  Poseiddn  and  Antiopd  (Hygin.  f.  157-186). 

The  Tanagraean  poetess  Korinna  (the  rival  of  Pindar,  whose  compositions 
in  the  Boe6tian  dialect  are  dnfortunately  lost)  appears  to  hare  dwelt  upon 
this  native  Boeotian  genealogy :  she  derived  the  Ogygian  gates  of  Thebes 
from  Ogygus,  son  of  Boeotus  (Schol.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii.  1178),  also  the  Frs^r^ 
ments  of  Korinna  in  Schneidewin's  edition,  fr.  2.  p.  432. 


KadxhuBy  Antiop^  Amphidxi  and  Zetluis,  etc^  are  the  most  pro* 
minent  and  most  characteristic  exploits,  next  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
o£  that  preexistiiig  raee  of  heroes  who  lired  in  the  imagination 
<^  the.  historical  Hellenes, 

It  is  not  Kadmns,  but  the  brothers  Amphion  and  Zethos,  who 
are  given  to  us  in  the  Odyssey  as  the  first  founders  of  Thdbea 
and  the  first  builders  of  its  celebrated  walls.  They  are  the  sons 
of  Zeus  by  Antiope,  daughter  oi  Ajsdpus.  The  scholiasts  who 
desire  to  reconcile  this  tale  with  the  more  current  account  of  the 
tbundation  of  Th§bes  by  Eadmus,  tell  us  that  afler  the  death  of 
Amphion  and  Zethns,  Earymachus,  the  warlike  king  of  the 
Phlegyft,  invaded  and  mined  the  newly-settled  town,  so  that 
Kadmus  on  arriving  was  obliged  to  re-found  iU  But  Apollo- 
dorusy  and  seemingly  the  older  logographers  before  him,  placed 
Kadmus  at  the  tqp,  and  inserted  the  two  brothers  at  a  lower 
point  in  the  series.  According  to  them,  B^us  and  Agenor  were 
the  sons  of  Epaphus^  son  of  the  Ai^eian  16^  by  Libya.  Agendr 
went  to  Phoenicia  and  there  became  king:  he  had  for  his  off- 
spring Kadmus,  Phoenix,  Ealix,  and  a  daughter  Eurdpa ;  though 
in  the  Iliad.Eur5pa  is  called  daughter  of  Phoenix.^  Zeus  fell  in 
love  with  Eurdpa,  and  assuming  the  shape  of  a  bull,  carried  her 
aoroBs  the  sea  upon  his  back  &om  Egpy t  to  Kr^te,  where  she 
liore  to  him  Minds,  Bhadamanthus  and  Sarp^di5n«  Two  out  of 
the  three  sons  sent  out  by  Agendr  in  search  of  their  lost  sister, 
wearied  out  by  a  long-protraQted  as  well  as  fruitless  voyage, 
abandoned  the  idea  of  returning  home :  Kilix  settled  in  KUikia, 
and  Kadmus  in  Thraoe.3    Thasus,  the  brother  or  nephew  of 


*  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  262,  and  Eustoth.  ad  loc.  Compare  SchoL  ad  Iliad, 
xiii.  301. 

'  Biad,  sir.  321.  Id  U  Kepoeaaa  ffpofmrup  of  the  Th^bans.  Eurip.  Fhoe- 
ias8. 247-6^6. 

'  Apollodor.  ii  1, 3;  ill.  1,  S.  In  the  Hesiodic  poems  (ap.  S<^oL  ApolL 
Bhod.  ii.  178),  Phoenix  was  recognized  as  son  of  Agendr.  Fherekyd^  also 
described  both  Phoenix  and  Kadmns.as  sons  of  Agendr  (Pherekyd.  I'ragm. 
40,  Didot).  Compare  Servins  ad.  ViigiL  JEneid.  1.  338.  Pherekydes  ex- 
pressly mentioned  Kilix  (Apollod.  ib.).  Besides  the  Eipuneta  of  Stesicho- 
nis  (see  Stesichor.  IVagm.  xr.  p.  73,  ed.  Eleine),  there  were  several  other 
ancient  poems  on  the  adventures  of  Eoropa;  one  in  particolar  by  Eom^us 
(Schol.  ad  niad.  vi.  138),  which  however  can  hardly  be  the  same  as  the  t^ 
VOL,  I.  l7oc 


Kadmiis,  who  had  aooompanied  Uieoi  in  the  Toyage,  setlkd  and 
gave  name  to  the  ie^ind  of  Fhasos. 

Both  Herodotus  and  Euripidds  represent  Kadmus  as  an  emi- 
grant firom  Phoenida,  conducting  a  bod^  of  foUowers  in  quest  of 
Eurdpa.  The  account  of  Apolloddrns  describes  him  as  haying 
come  originally  from  lAbyaor  Egypt  to  Phoenida:  we  may 
presume  that  this  was  also  the  statement  of  the  earlier  logo- 
graphers  Pherekyd^  and  HeUanikus.  Oondn,  who  historidzes 
and  politicizes  the  whole  legobd,  seems  to  have  found  two  differ- 
ent accounts ;  one  c(»meeting  Kadmua  with  Egypt^  another  brmg- 
ing  him  from  PlKBUida.  He  tries  to  melt  down  the  two  into 
one,  by  representing  that  the  Phoenidaiifi,  who  sent  out  Kadmas, 
had  acquired  great  power  in  Egypt — that  the  43eat  of  their  kii^- 
dom  was  the  Egyptian  Thebes— that  Eladmua  was  despatched, 
under  pretence  indeed  of  finding  his  lost  sister,  bnt  really  on  a 
project  of  conquest — and  that  the  name  Thdbes,  which  he  gave 
to  his  new  establishment  in  B<Bdtia,  was  bonowed  from  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  his  anoestorial  seat.^ 

Eadmits  went  ftom  Thrace  to  Delphi  to  procure  infonDation 
respecting  his  sister  Eurdpa,  but  the  god  directed  him  to  take  no 
further  trouble  about  her;  he  was  to  follow  the  guidance  of  a 
cow,  and  to  found  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the  animal  should  lie 
down.  The  condition  was  reaMzed  on  the  site  of  Thebes.  Th« 
neighboring  fountain  Areia  was  guarded  by  a  fierce  dragon,  <he 
oflfepring  of  ArSs,  who  destroyed  all  the  persons  sent  to  fetch 
water.  Kadmus  killed  the  dragon,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Ath^n6  sowed  his  teeth  in  the  earth  :^  there  spra[ng  up  at  once 
the  armed  men  called  the  Sparti,  among  whom  he  flung  stones, 

imj  rit  etc  l^ip^mfv  alladed  to  by  Patuanias  (ix.  6,  4).  See  WaUser  de 
Cyclo  Epico,  p.  57  CMOnster  1825). 

^  Co&dn,  Narrat  97.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  Atng  of  all  is  the 
tone  of  unboonded  self-oonfidenoe  witl^  which  C!on6n  winds  np  Hob  tissss 
of  nnoertified  suppositions — wepl  fihf  Kddfiw  Koi  0^fiuv  oUuffeac  ^^  ^ 
uXir^C  X6yor  rd  Sk  5^Ao  fi^oc  koI  yoirreia  aitdtjc* 

*  Stesichor.  (Pragm.  16;  Kleine)  ap.  Schol.  Ettiip.  Fhoeniss.  680.  Th« 
place  where  the  heifer  had  lain  down  was  still  shown  in  the  time  of  Pao^' 
nias  (ix.  12, 1). 

i  Lysimachos,  a  lost  author  who  wrote  ThebaTca,  mentioned  Enzdpa  as 
having  come  with  Kadmns  to  Thdbes,  and  told  the  stoiy  in  many  other  tt- 
spects  yery  ffifieiently  (Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  iiL  1179). 
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and  tbey  immediately  began  to  aBsaait  each  other  until  all  were 
slain  except  five.  Arls,  indignant  at  this  slaughter,  was  about 
to  kill  Kadmus ;  but  Zens  appeased  him,  condemning  Kadmiis 
to  an  expiatory  servitude  of  eight  years,  after  which  he  married 
Harmonia,  the  daughter  of  Ar§8  and  Aphroditd — preseBting  to 
.her  the  splendid  necklace  fabricated  by  the  hand  of  HSphsa- 
tos,  which  had  been  ^ven  by  Zens  to  Euidpa.^  All  the  gods 
came  to  the  Eadmeia,  the  dtadel  of  Thdbes,  to  present  congrat- 
ulations and  gifts  at  these  nuptials,  whidi  seem  to  have  been 
'  hardly  less  celebrated  in  the  mythical  world  than  those  of  P41eus 
and  Thetis.  The  issue  of  the  marriage  was  one  son,  Polyddnw, 
and  four  daughters,  Autonol,  Ind,  Semel6  and  Agayd.^ 

From  the  five  who  alone  survived  of  the  warriors  sprung  fiom 
the  dragon's  teeth,  arose  five  great  families  or  gentes  in  Thebes ; 
the  oldest  and  noblest  of  its  inhabitants,  coeval  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town. .  They  were  called  Sparti,  and  their  name 
seems  to  have  given  rise,  not  only  to  the  &ble  of  the  sowing  of 
the  teeth,  but  also  to  other  etymological  narratives.3 

All  the  four  daughters  of  Kadmus  are  illustrious  in  fabulous 
history.  In6,  wife  of  Athamas,  the  son  of  -fflolus,  has  already 
been  included  among  the  legends  of  the  JBolids.  Semel^  became 
the  mistress  of  Zeus,  and  inspired  Her8  with  jealousy.  Mis- 
guided by  the  malicious  suggestions  of  that  goddess,  she  sdidted 
Zeus  to  visit  her  with  all  the  solemnity  and  terrors  which  sur- 

^  ApoUodor.  ill.  4, 1-3.  Fherekyd^  gave  this  acco«nt  of  the  necklaoe, 
Mrhich  seems  to  imply  that  Kadmns  mnst  have  Ibnnd  his  sister  Eiir6pa.  The 
narratire  here  given  is  from  HeUaoikas ;  that  of  Fherekydes  differed  from 
it  in  some  respects :  compare  Hellanik.  Fragm.  8  and  9,  and  Pherekyd.  Frag. 
44.  The  resemblanee  of  this  story  with  that  of  Jason  and  JEAtea  (see  above, 
chap.  xiiL  p.  237)  will  strike  every  one.  It  is  onrioiis  to  observe  how  thd 
old  logographer  Fherekjd^s  explained  this  analogy  in  his  narrative ;  he  said 
that  Athens  had  given  half  the  dragon's  leeth  to  Kadmns  and  half  to  JE^tSs 
(see  Schol.  Findar.  Isthm.  t!.  13). 

^  Hesiod,  Theogon.  976.  Lonkothea,  the  seargoddess,  daughter  of  Kad 
mns,  is  mentioned  in  the  Odjssey,  v.  334 ;  Dioddr.  iy.  2. 

'  Enrip.  Fhoeniss.  680,  with  the  Sdiolia;  Fherekydes,  Fragm.  44 ;  Andro- 
tion,  ap.  Schol.  Findar.  Isthm.  vi.  13.  Dionysins  {1)  called  the  Sparti  an 
i&ifoc  Boioriac  (Schol.  Fhoeniss.  1.  c.). 

Even  in  the  days  of  Flatareh,  there  were  persons  living  who  traced  their 
descent  to  the  Sparti  of  Th§ber(Flat8rch,  Ser.  Norn.  Yindict  p.  563). 


rounded  him  ydusa  he  i^psoaehed  H&rS  herself.  The  god  nn- 
willinglj  consented,  and  came  in  his  chariot  in  the  midst  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  under  which  awful '  accompaniments  the 
mortal  frame  of  Semeld  perished*  Zeus,  taking  from  her  the 
child  of  which  she  was  pregnant,  sewed  it  into  his  own  thigh : 
after  the  propw  interval  the  child  was  brought  out  and  bom,  and 
became  the  great  god  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  Hermes  took  him 
to  Ind  and  Athamas  to  recdre  their  protection.  Afterwards, 
however,  Zeas  havii^  transformed  him  into  a  kid  to  conceal  him 
from  the  pecseculaAn  <xf  H^r6,.ihe  nymphs  of  the  mountain  Njsa 
became  his  norsea.! 

AutonoS,  (he  third  daughter  of  Kadmus,  married  the  pastoral 
hero  or  god  AristaBas,  and  was  mother  of  Aktsedn,  a  devoted 
,hunter  and  a  favorite  companion  of  the  goddess  Artemis.  She 
howev^  became  displeased  with  him — either  because  he  looked 
ii^  a  fbuntaan  while  she  was  bathing  and  saw  her  naked — or 
according  to  the  legend  set  forth  by  the  poet  Stesichorus,  because 
he  loved  and  courted  Semeld  *—  or  according  to  Euripides,  be- 
cause he  presumptuously  vaunted  himself  as  her  superior  ia  the 
chase.  She  transformed  him  into  a  stag,  so  that  his  own  dogs 
set  upon  and  devoured  him*.  The  rock  upon  which  Aktasdn  used 
to  sleep  when  fatigued  with  the  chase,  and  the  spring  whose 
transparent  waters  had  too  clearly  revealed  the  form  of  the  god- 
dess, were  shown  to  Pausanias  near  FlatsBa,  on  the  road  to 
Megara.3 

>  Apollodor.  iii.  4,  2-9 ;  iDioddr.  ir.  2. 

'  See  ApolIod6r.  iii.  4,  8;  Stesicbor.  Fragm.  xviL  Kleine;  Fansan.  ix.  2, 
3 ;  Earip.  BacclL  337 ;  Dioddr.  ir.  81.  The  old  logographer  AknsUaas 
copied  Stesichoms. 

Upon  this  well-known  dtory  it  is  imneceasaiy  to  maltiply  leferences.  I 
shall  however  brieflj  notioe  the  remavks  made  upon  it  bj  Dioddnis  and,  by 
Pausanias,  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Uteraxy  Greeks  of  a 
later  day  dealt  -wiik  their  did  national  legends. 

Both  of  them  appear  implicitly  to  believo  the  $U!t,  that  Aktaeon  was 
devoured  by  his  own  d<^,  bnt  they  differ  materially  ia  the  explanation 
of  it. 

Dioddms  accepts  and  rindicatei  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  dis- 
pleased goddess  to  punish  Aktiedn,  who,  aecoiding  to  one  story^  had  boasted 
of  his  superiority  in  the  chase  to  Artemis,  — according  to  another  story,  had 
presumed  to  solicit  the  goddess  in  marriage,  emboldened  by  the  gpreat  num- 
bers of  the  feet  of  animals  slain  in  the  chase  which  ho  had  hung  up  as  offer> 
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Agav^,  the  remaining  danghter  of  Eftdmns,  married  Echidiiy 
one  of  the  Sparti.  The  issae  of  these  nnptials  wm  PenthenSy 
who,  when  ^tdmns  became  old  snooeeded  him  as  king  of  Thebes. 
In  his  reign  Dionjsus  appeared  aa  a  god,theanthor  or  diacoyerer 
of  the  \'ine  with  all  its  blessings.  He  had  wandered  over  .Aaia, 
India  and  Thrace^  at  the  head  of  an  excited  troop  of  female  en- 
thusiasts -*-  communicating  and  inculcating  everywhere  the  Bac- 
chic ceremonies,  and  rousing  in  the  minds  of  women  that 
impassioned  religious  emotion  which  kd  t^em  to  ramble  in 
solitary  mountains  at  particular  seasons,  there  to  give  vent  to 
violent  £uiatical  excitement,  apart  from  the  men,  dothed  in  &wn- 
skins  and  armed  witb  the  thyrsus.  The  obtrusion  of  a  male  spec- 
tator upon  these  SQlemnities  was  esteemed  sacril^ious.  Though 
the  rites  had  been  rapidly  disseminated  and  fervently  welcomed 
in  many  parts  of  Thrace,  yet  there  were  some  places  in  which 
they  had  been  obstinately  resisted  and  their  votaries  treated  with 
rudeness ;  espedally  b^  Lykurgus,  king  of  the  Edonian  Thra- 
cians,  upon  whom  a  sharp  and  exemplary  punishment  was 
inflicted  by  Dionysus. 

Thebes  was  the  first  dAy  of  Greece  to  which  Dionysus  came^ 

ings  in  her  temple.  '^  It  ia  not  improbable  (observes  Dioddnu)  that  the  god- 
dess was  angiy  on  both  these  jiocounts.  For  whether  AktsBon  abused  these 
hanting  presents  so  far  as  to  make  them  the  means  of  gratifying  his  own 
desires  towards  one  unapproachable  in  wedlock,  or  whether  he  presumed  to 
eall  himself  an  abler  hunter  than  her  with  whom  -the  gods  themselves  will 
not  compete  in  this  department, — in  either  case  the  wrath  of  the  goddess 
against  him  was  just  and  legitimate  {6fMh)yoVfieviiv  Kal  diKoiav  bpyrfv  iaxe 
irpd^  abrhv  if  i^eof).  With  perfect  propriety  therefore  (Kon^oAov  6h  m^av&c) 
was  he  transformed  into  an  animal  such  as  those  he  had  hunted,  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  yery  dogs  who  had  killed  them."    (Didot  xv.  80.) 

Pausanias,  a  man  of  exemplaxy  piety,  and  generally  less  inclined  to 
scepticism  than  Dioddrus,  thinks  the  occasion  unsuitable  for  a  miracle  or 
special  interference.  Haying  alluded  to  the  two  causes  assigned  for  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Artemis  (they  are  the  two  first-mentioned  in  my  text,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  two  noticed  by  Biodorus),  he  proceeds  to  say,  **  But  1  believe 
that  the  dogs  of  Aktodn  went  mad,  without  the  interference  of  the  goddess : 
in  this  state  of  madness  they  would  have  torn  in  pieces  without  distinction 
any  one  whom  they  met  (Pans.  ix.  2,  3.  kyci  Sh  Kot  &vev  ^eoH  wti-dofuu  voaov 
Xooaav  kmfiqXclv  tov  ^AktoIovoc  Toi>c  Kvvac).^*  He  retains  the  truth  of  the 
final  catastrophe,  bnt  rationalizes  it,  excluding  the  special  intenrention  of 
Artemis. 
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aft  the  bead  of  bis  Asiatie  troop  of  females,  to  obtaiii  divine  bon 
ors  and  to  establish  bis  peculiar  rites  in  bis  native  citj.  The 
venerable  Kadmns,  together  with  his  daughters  and  the  prophet 
Teiresias,  at  once  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  the  new  god,  and 
began  to  offer  their  worship  and  praise  to  him  along  with  the 
solemnities  which  be  enjdned.  But  PenUieas  vehementlj  op- 
posed the  new  ceremonies,  reproving  and  maltreating  the  god 
who  introduced  them:  nor  yras  bis  unbelief  at  all  softened  by 
the  miracles  which  pidnjsus  wrought  for  bis  own  protection  and 
for  that  of  his  followers.  His  mother  Agav6,  with  her  sisters 
and  a  large  body  of  other  wom^i  fran  Thdbes,  bad  gone  out 
from  Th^es  to  Mount  Kith$er5n  to  celebrajte  their  solemnities 
under  the  influence  of  the  Bacchic  frenzy.  Thither  Pentheus 
followed  to  watch  them,  and  there  the  punishment  due  to  his 
impiety  overtook  him.  llie  avenging  touch  of  the  god  having 
robbed  him  of  his  senses,  be  climbed  a  tall  pine  for  the  purpose 
of  overlooking  the  feminine  multitude,  who  detected  him  in  this 
position,  pulled  down  the  tree,  and  tore  him  an  pieces.  Agav^ 
mad  and  bereft  of  consciousness,  made  herself  the  foremost  in 
this  assault,  and  carried  back  in  triumph  to  Tbdbes  the  bead  of 
her  slaughtered  son.  The  aged  Kadmus,  with  his  wife  Harmo- 
nia,  retired  among  the  Blyriaos,  and  at  the  end  of  their  lives 
were  changed  into  serpents,  Zeus  permitting  them  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Elysian  fields.^ 

*  ApoUod.  iii.  5,  3-4 ;  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxvi.  Eurip.  Bacch.  passim.    Such 
is  the  tragical  plot  of  this  memorable  drama.    It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
deep-seated  reverence  of  the  people  of  Athens  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Bacchic 
ceremonies,  that  they  coald  have  borne  the  spectacle  of  Agavg  on  the  stage 
with  her  dead  son's  head,  and  the  expressions  of  triumphant  sympathy  in 
her  ftction  on  the  part  of  the  Chorus  (1168),  Ma/cofp'  'Ayavrj  I    This  drama, 
written  near  the  dose  of  the  life  of  Euripides,  and  exhibited  by  his  son  after 
his  death  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  67^,  contains  passages  strongly  inculcating 
the  necessity  of  implicit  deference  to  ancestorial  authority  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  favorably  contrasting  Uie  nninquiring  faith  of  the  vulgar  with  the 
disseiiting  and  inquisitive  tendencies  of  superior  minds:  see  v.  196;  com- 
oare  w.3S9and422.— 
0^d€v  ao(l>ii,(Ufte(7^a  roicri  Sai/iocfiv, 
ILarpiovc  napaSox^^,  fk  i^'  ofiif^dKos  xpovif* 
KeKTfffjtei&\  oi)6els  ttira  Kara^aXei  "koyocy 
OvS*  71V  6C  uKpov  Tb  ao<pbv  eiptfrai  ^ivcjv. 
Such  reproofs  "  insanientis  sapienti«"  certainly  do  not  fall  in  with  the  plot 


Foljddrtis  aad  Labdakos  sncoessiyely  became  kuogs  of  Thebes : 
the  latter  at  his  death  left  aa  infimtsonyLaiiiSy  who  was  deprived 
of  his  throne  by  Lykus.  And  here  we  approach  the  legend  of 
Antiop^  ZSihns  and  Amphidn,  whom  the  fabulists  insert  at  this 
point  of  the  Theban  series.  Anti(^  is  here  the  daughter  of  Njk- 
teus,  the  brother  of  Lykus.  She  is  deflowered  -by  Zeus,  and 
then,  while  pregnant,  flies  to  Epdpeus  king  of  Sikydn :  Nykteus 
dyin^  tetreats  his  brother  to  avenge  the  •  injury,  and  Lykus 
accordingly  invades  Sikydn,  defi^  and  kills  Epdpeus,  and  brings 
back  Antiopd  prisoner  to  Thebes.  In  her  way  thither,  in  a  cave 
near  SleuthersB,  which  was  shown  to  Pausanias,^  she  is  delivered 
of  the  twin  sons  of  Zeus — Amphidn  and  !Z8thus — who,  exposed 
to  perish,  are  taken  up  and  nourished  by  a  shepherd,  and  pass 
their  youth  amidst  herdsmen,  ignorant  of  their  lofty  descefit 

Antiopi  is  conveyed  to  Thdbes,  wher^  after  tmdergdnga  long 
persecution  from  Lykus  and  his  cruel  wi£9  Dirke,  she  at  length 
escapes,  and  takes  refhge  in  the  pastoral  dwdling  of  her  sons, 
now  grown  to  manhood.  Dirk^  pursues  and  requires  her  to  be 
delivered  up  ;  but  the  sons  recognize  and  protect  their  mother, 
taking  an  ample  revenge  upon  her  persecutors.  Lykus  is  slain, 
and  I>irke  is  dragged  to  death,  tied  to  the  horns  of  a  buIL^ 

of  thQ  drama  itself,  in  which  Pentheus  appears  as  a  Conseryatiye,  resisting 
the  introduction  of  the  new  religious  rites.  Taken  in  oonjanction  with  the 
emphatic  and  submissiTe  piety  which  reigns  through  the  drama,  they  coun- 
tenance the  supposition  of  Tyrwhitt,  th&t  Euripides  was  anxious  to  repel 
the  imputations,  so  often  made  against  him,  of  commerce  with  the  philoso- 
pher! and  participation  in  sundry  heretical  opinions. 

PacuTins  in  bis  Pentheus  seems  to  have  closely  copied  Euripides;  see 
Senrins  ad  Viig.  JEneid.  iv.  469. 

The  old  Thesitts  had  composed  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Pentheus: 
Suidas,  Seams  \  also  iOschylus;  compare  his  Eumenides,  25. 

According  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  5,  5J,'  Labdakus  also  perished  in  a  similar 
way  to  Pentheus,  and  from  the  like  impiety, — iKeiv(f>  ^povdv  irafMirX^aia. 
*  Paosan.  1 3S,  9. 

*Por  the  adventures  of  Antiop^  and  her  qons,  see  ApoUodor.  tii.  5^ 
Pansan.  ii.  6,  2 ;  ix.  5,  2. 

The  narrative  given  respecting  Epopeus  in  the  ancient  Cyprian  verses 
seems  to  have  been  very  different  from  this,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
brief  notice  in  Proclus's  Argument,  —  uf  *Ejr6>;r«)f  ^i^e/pof  t^>  AvKovpyop 
[AvKov)  yvyaiKa  i^sKop&ri^ri :  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  story  given 
hi  tiie  seventh  fable  of  Hyginus,  and  followed  by  Pronertius  (iii.  15);  the 


AmphiOn  and  Zetliiu,  having  baniBlied  Laius,  become  kings  d 
Thebes.  The  fcHiner,  taught  hj  Heim^,  and  pofisessing  exqois- 
.  ite  skill  on  the  1  jre,  employs  it  in  fortifying  the  dty,  the  stones 
of  the  walls  arranging  themselres  sp<nitaneoii8lj  ia  obedience  to 
the  rhjthm  of  his  songJ 

Z6thas  marries  Adddn,  who,  in  the  dark  and  ond^  a  fatal  mis- 
take) kills  her  son  Itylos:  she  is  transformed  dntoa  nightingale, 
while  Zethus  dies  of  grief.^  Amphidn  beeomes  the  husband  of 
Niob^,  daughter  of  Tantalus,  aqd  the  father  of  a  numerons  off- 
spring, the  complete  extinction  of  which  by  the  hands  oi  Apollo 
and  Artemis  has  already  been  recounted  in  these  pages. 

Here  ends  the  legend  of  the  beoutifnl  AhtiopS  and  her  twin 
sons  — the  rude  and  unpolished,  but  energetic,  Z§thus  —  and  the 
refined  and  amiable,  but  dreamy,  Amphidn.  For  so  !Bnr^d§s, 
in  the  drama  of  Antiop6  unfortunately  k»t^  presented  the  two 

eighth  fable  of  Hygians  contains  the  tale  of  Antiopt  as  giYen  by  Euripides 
and  Ennins.    The  story  of  Fansanias  differs  from  both. 

The  Scholiast  ad  ApolI6n.  Rhod.  L  735.  says  that  there  were  two  persons 
named  AntiopS ;  one,  daughter  of  Asopos,  the  other,  daughter  of  Njktens. 
Paosanias  is  content  with  supposing  one  only,  really  the  daughter  of  Nyk- 
tens,  but  there  was  a  ^foj  that  she  was  daughter  of  Asdpus  (ii.  6,  2).  Asius 
made  Antiop#  daughter  of  Asdpus,  and  mother  (both  by  Zeus  and  by  Epo- 
peus :  such  a  junction  of  divine  and  human  paternity  is  of  common  occur 
rence  in  the  Greek  legends)  of  Z6thus  and  Amphion  (ap.  Pans.  1.  c). 

The  contradictory  versions  of  the  story  are  brought  together,  thougii  nol 
very  perfectly,  in  Sterk's  Essay  Pe  Labdaddarum  Historift,  p.  38-43  (Xey- 
den,  1829). 

^  This  story  about  the  lyre  of  Amphidn  is  not  noticed  in  Homer,  bm  it 
was  narrated  in  the  ancient  intf  6c  'Eipumrif  which  Pansanias  had  read :  the 
wild  beasts  as  well  as  the  stones  were  obedient  to  bis  strains  (Pans.  iz.  5,  4). 
PherekydSs  also  recounted  it  (Pherekyd.  Fragm,  102,  IHdot).  The  tablet 
of  inscription  ('Avaypa^^)  at  Sikyon  recognized  Amphidn  as  the  first  com 
poser  of  poetry  and  harp-music  (Plutarch,  de  MusicA,  c  3.  p.  1132). 

'  The  tale  of  the  wife  and  son  of  Zethus  is  as  old  as  the  Odyssey  (six. 
525).  Pansanias  adds  the  statement  that  Zethus  died  of  grief  (ix.  5,  5: 
Pherekyd^,  Fragm.  102,  Did.).  Pansanias,  however,  as  well  as  Apollodo- 
ms,  tails  OS  that  Zethus  married  Th§b€,  from  whom  the  name  Thibes  was 
given  to  the  city.  To  reconcile  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  Zethus  and 
Amphidn  with  those  of  Eadmus,  as  founders  of  ThSbes,  Pansanias  supposes 
that  the  latter  was  the  original  settler  of  the  hill  of  the  Eadmeia,  while  the 
two  former  extended  the  settlement  to  the  lower  city  (ix.  5, 1-3). 
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brothers,  m  afiectwnato  nnioo  as  iveU  as  in  t^^  It 

is  evident  that  the  whole  story  stood  ariginaHj  quite  apart  from 
the  KadmieiiBn  fiEunilj,  and  so  the  rudiments  of  it  yet  stand  in 
the  Odyssey ;  but  the  logographers,  by  their  ordinary  coimecting 
artifices,  have  opened  a  vacant  place  for  it  in  the  descending  se- 
ries of  Theban  mythes.    And  they  have  here  proceeded  in  a 
manner  not  usual  with  tiienu    For  whereas  they  are  generally 
fond  of  multiplying  entities^  and  supposing  different  historical 
personages  of  the  same  name,  in  order  to  introduce  an  apparent, 
smoodmess  in  the  chronol<^ — they  have  here  blended  into  one  ^ 
person  Amphjon  the  son  of  Antiope  and  Amphion  the  father  of 
Chldris,  who  seem  clearly  distingiushed  from  each  other  in  the 
Odyssey.    They  have  fiirther  assigned  to  the  same  person  all  the 
drcumstanoes  of  the  leg^d  of  Nk^  which  seems  to  have  been 
originally  framed  quite  apart  £ran  the  sons  of  Antiop& 

Amphid^  and  Zdthus  bemg  removed,  Laius  became  king  of 
Thibes.  With  him  oonmiences  the  ever-celebrated  series  of  ad- 
ventures of  CEdipua  and  his  £unily.  Laius  forewarned  by  the 
oracle  that  any  son  whom  he  might  beget  would  kill  him,  caused 
CEdipus  as  soon  as  he  was  bom  to  be  exposed  on  Mount  JKithiB* 
ron.  Here  the  herdsmen  of  Folybns  kmgof  Corinth  acciden* 
tally  found  him  and  conveyed  him  to  their  master,  who  brought 
him  up  as  his  own  child.  In  spite  of  the  kindest  treatment, 
however,  CEktipus  when  he  grew  up  found  himself  exposed  to 
taunts  on  the  score  of  his  unknowi^parentage,  and  went  to  Delphi 
to  inquire  of  the  god  the  name  of  his  real  Anther.  He  received 
for  answer  an  admonition  not  to  go  back  to  his  country ;  if  he  did 
so^  it  was  his  destiny  to  kill  his  father  and  become  the  husband  of 
his  mother.  Knowing  no  other  country  but.Corinth,^he  aceord* 
ingly  determined  to  keep  away  from  tibat.dty,  and  quitted  Ddphi 
by  the  road  toMraids  Bceotia  and  Ph6kis.    At  Uie  exact  spot 

*  See  Valckenaer.  Diatribe  in  Eurip.  Reliq.  cap.  7,  p.  58;  Welcker, 
Griechisch.  Tragod.  ii.  p.  811.  There  is  a  striking  resetnblaace  between  the 
Aotiopd  of  Euripides  and  the  Tyro  of  SophoklSs  in  many  points. 

Plato  in  his  Gorgias  has  preserved  a  few  fragments,  and  a  tolerably  clear 
generial  idea  of  the  characters  of  ZSthns  and  Amphion  (Goig.  90-92)  j  see 
also  Horat  Epist.  i.  18,  4^. 

Both  Livius  and  Pacnvias  had  tragedies  on  the  scheme  of  this  of  Ennpi 
d^,  the  former  seemirgly  a  translation. 
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wlieie  tlie  loads  leadiiig  to  tbeae  two  comteies  foiked,  be  saet 
Laius  in  a  diariot  drawn  bjnralesy  whi^i  the  uuKdenoe  of  cme  of 
Hie  »ttfgidft"t^  brought  on  an  angry  quarrel^  in  which  CE^pns 
killed  LaiuB,  not  knowing  him  to  be  his  £ftther.  The  eiiact 
place  where  this  OTcnt  happened,  called  the  Divided  Waj^,  was 
manorable  in  the  eyes  of  all  literary  Greeks^  and  is  spedally 
adverted  to  by  Pansanias  in  his  periegeas. 

On  the  death  of  Lains,  Kredn,  the  brother  of  Jijikasta,  sno* 
ceeded  to  the  kmgdom  of  Thebes.  At  this  time  the  country  was 
mider  the  ^pleasure  of  the  gods,  and  was  vexed  by  a  teniUe 
m<»istor,  with  the  face  of  a  woman^  the  wingsof  a  bixtU  and  the 
tail  of  a  lion,  called  the  SphinzS*— sent  by  the  wrath  of  H§r6y 
and  occnpyh^  the  neighboring  mountain  of  Phikium.  The 
Sphinx  had  learned  from  the  Muses  a  riddle,  whidi  she  proposed 
to  the  ThSbans  to  resolve :  on  every  occasion  of  fiulnre  she  took 
away  one  of  the  eitizena  and  ate  him  np.  Still  no  person  coold 
solve  the  riddle ;  and  so  great  was  the  snfiering  occasioned,  that 
EJreon  was  obliged  to  offer  both  the  crown  and  the  nnptiids  c^ 
his  sistor  Jokasta  to  any  one  who  could  adiieve  the  salvation  of 
the  dty.  At  thb  juncture  CEdipus  arrived  and  solved  the  rid- 
dle :  upon  which  the  Sphinx  immediately  threw  herself  from  the 
acropolis  and  disappeared.  As  a  recompense  for  this  service^ 
Cfidipns  was  made  king  of  Tii^bes,  and  married  Jokasta,  not 
aware  that  she  was  his  mother^  ' 

These  main  tragical  droamstanees — that  CEdipus  had  ig- 
norantly  killed  his  &ther  and  married  his  mother -^belong  to 
the  oldest  form  <^  the  legend  as  it  stands  in  the  Odyssey^  The 
gods  (it  is  added  in  thftt  poem)  quic^  made,  tike  facts  loiown  to 
mankind*  Epikasta  (so  Jokasta  is  here  called)  hi  an  agony  of 
sorrow  hanged  hMs^lf :  <£^us  remained  king  of  the  Kad- 
meiens,  but  miderwent  many  and  great  miseries,  isueh  as  the 

'  See  the  description  of  the  locality  in  E.  O*  MiiUer  (Orchomenos,  c  l  p. 
37). 

l%e  tombs  of  latins  and  his  attendant  were  still  seen  theze  in  the  days  of 
Fansanias  (x.  5,  2). 

*  Apollod6r.  iii>  5,  8.  An  author  named  Jjjkns^  in  his  work  entitled  Thi' 
batca,  ascribed  this  visitation  to  the  anger  of  Dionysi^  (SchoL  Hesiod, 
Theogon.  3*^6).  The  Sphinx  (or  Phix^  from  the  Beeotian  Mount  Phikiom) 
is  as  old  as  the  Hesiodic  Theogony, —  ^W  hlkoriv  Texe^  Kadfieioiatv  6Xi^p09 
(Theog.  326>; 
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EnanjeSf  who  aveiige  an  injored  mother,  inffict^  A  passage  in 
the  Iliad  implies  that  he  died  at  Thdbes,  since  it  mentions  the 
fonersd  games  which  were  celebrated  there  in  hcnior  of  hinL 
His  misfortunes  were  recounted  hj  Nestor^  in  the  old  C^rian 
Terses,  among  the  stories  of  aforetime.^  A  fatal  curse  hung  both 
upon  himself  and  upoa  his  children,  Eteoklls,  Polynik§s,  Anti- 
gone and  Ismdne.  According  to  that  narrative  which  the  Attic 
tragedians  have  r^idered  nniyersallj  canrent|  thej  were  his  chil- 
dren by  Jokasta,  the  disclosure  of  her  true  relationship  to  him 
having  been  very  long  deferred..  But  the  ancient  epic  called 
(Edipodia,  treading  more  idosely  in  the  footsteps  of  Homer,  rep- 
resented  him  as  having  alter  her  death  married  a  second  wife, 
Euryganeda,  by  whom  the  &ur  diildren  were  bom'  to  him :  and 
the  painter  Onataa  adopted  this  stt>ry  in  preference  jto  that  of 
Sophokl«8.3 

*  Odyss.  xi.  270.  Odysseus,  describing  what  he  saw  in  the  under-world, 
saysi  — 

"H  fteya  fyyov  ipt^^  aHpetgai  vooio, 
Tnfto/ifvif  ^  vlei  *  6  (T  df  irarip'  i^evapi^af 
Tijfiev'  &6ap  d'  avairvara  :&eol  ^icav  av&pCmouii, 
'AAA.*  6  fiev  ky  Qrjpy  TroXvrjpaTi,)  aXyea  naaxov, 
KdSfieiov  fpfootre^  -^ecnf  b^MOC  dti  j^ovAof  • 
^    Hd*  Spff  etc  Aidoo  irvAajorao  Kpanpolo 

*Ayl>afMevij  Ppoxov  aiiniv  a^*  {nj/Tf^oio  fuXa^poVy 
'O  &xei  axofihfri  •  ry  S*  akyea  KoXiuTT*  bwiaco 
n«AAd  futVt  baaa  re  finrpb^  ^Epiwvec  hcTeXiovfriv. 
'  Hiad,  xxiii.  680,  with  the  scholiast  who  cites  Hesiod.    Froclus,  Argum 
ad  Cypria,  ap.  DOntzer,  Fragm.  Epic.  Grace,  p.  10.    NtVrwp  c5^  h  'KopeKpauei 
^ivyelrai ..;,..  «ai  rd.  nepl  OidiirovVt  etc 

'  Pantaa.  fx.  5,  5.  Compare  Ihe  narratiTO  from  Feisander  in  Scfaol.  ad 
Burip.  Fhoeniss.  1773;  where,  however,  the  blindness  of  CBkUpns  seems  to 
be  UBoonsotouflly  interpoisted  out  of  the  tragedians.  In  the  old  nanatiye 
of  ihe  Cyclic  Th^bals,  (£dipu8  does  not  seem  to  be  represented  as  blind 
(Leutsch,  lliebaidis  Cyelid  Rdiqui»,  Gotting.  ISdO,  p.  42). 

FherekydSs  (ap.  Scbol.  Eurip.  Fhoeniss.  52)  tells  us  that  OSdipns  had  threo 
children  by  Joktota,  who  were  All  killed  by  ErgiDus  and  the  Minyes  (this 
most  refer  to  incidents  in  the  old  poems  which  we  cannot  now  recover) ; 
then  the  four  celebrated  children  by  Euryganeia ;  lastly,  that  he  married  a 
third  wife,  Astymedosa.  ApoUoddrus  follows  the  narrative  of  the  trage- 
dlaffs,  but  alludes  to  the  different  Tension  about  Euryganeia,—  elcl  <J*  oi  ^wiv, 
etc.  (iii.  5,  8). 
Hellanikus  (ap.Schol.  Eur.  Fhoeniss.  59)  mentioned  the  self-inflicted  blind 


The  disputes  of  Eteoklds  and  Pidynikds  for  the  throne  of  thdr 
fiither  gave  occasion  not  only  to  a  series  of  tragus  £unilj  inci- 
dents, but  also  to  one  of  the  great  quasi-historical  events  of  l^en- 
darj  Greece— the  two  sieges  of  Thebes  by  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos.  The  two  ancient  epic  poems  called  the  Thdbais  and  the 
Bpigoni  (if  iudeed  both  were  not  parts  of  <Mie  very  oompieheo- 
sive  poem)  detailed  these  events  at  great  length,  and  as  it  appears, 
with  distinguished  poetical  merit ;  for  Pausanias  pronounces  the 
Cyclic  Th^bais  (so  it  was  called  by  the  subsequent  critics  to  ^ 
tinguish  it  from  the  more  modem  Th^bais  of  Antimachus)  infe- 
rior only  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  and  the  ancient  el^iac  po^ 
Kallinus  treated  it  as  an  Homeric  composition.!  Of  this  <Hioe- 
valued  poem  we  unfortunately  possess  nothing  but  a  few  scantj 
fragments.  The  leading  points  of  the  legend  are  briefly-glanoed 
at  in  the  Iliad ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  details  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Attic  tragedians,  who  transformed  the  narratives  of  their 
predecessors  at  pleasure,  and  whose  pc^ularity  constantly  eclips- 
ed and  obliterated  the  ancient  version.  Antimadius  of  Kolophon, 
contemporary  with  Euripid^,  in  his  long  epic,  probably  took  no 
less  liberties  with  the  old  narrative.  His  Thibaid  never  became 
generally  popular,  but  it  exhibited  marks  of  study  and  elabora- 
tion which  recommended  it  to  the  esteem  of  the  Alexandrine 
critics,  and  probably  contributed  to  discredit  in  their  eyes  the  old 
cyclic  poem. 

The  logographers,  who  gave  a  continuous  history  of  this  si^ 
of  Thebes,  had  at  least  three  preexisting  epic  poems  -r-  the  Th^ 
biaS;  the  CEdipodia,  and   the  AJkmaeonis,  —  from   which  they 

ness  of  OScUpus ;  bnt  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  eircumstance  was  indn- 
ded  in  the  narrative  of  Pherekydes. 

>  Pansan,  ix.  9.  3.  *Erroitr^n  ^e  fy  Tik»  ncAxfiov  tovrov  Koi  hni,  O^Batt  tA 
d^  iir^  TOvra  KoAtoof,  w^LKO/tevoc  a(fT&»  if  fw^firfv,  i^aev  *Ofuip9»  rdf 
.  TTOivaavra  elvau  KaTiTUp^  dk  iroUot  re  koI  &itoi  X6yov  xard  ravTa  kyvwrm  • 
kyi^  dh  T^v  noinmv  ravrw  /ura  ye  'IXiada  Koirh  Birn  tH  ^  'O&vatrea  hcatvQ 
fiakiara.  The  name  in  the  text  of  Pausanias  stands  KjoXtUvo^^  an  unknown 
person:  most  of  the  critics  recognizse  the  proprietj  of  substitoting  KaOASvof, 
and  Lentsch  and  Welcker  hare  given  very  sufficient  reasbas  for  doing  so. 

The  'Afi^iapeij  i^e^affia  kc  ^npac$  alluded  to  in  the  pseudo-Herodoteaa 
life  of  Homer,  seems  to  te  the  description  of  a  special  passage  in  this  Th^ 
bais. 
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could  boiTOw.  The  subject  was  alsp  handled  in  some  of  the  He- 
^odic  poems,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent.^  The  Th^bais 
was  composed  more  in  h<mor  of  Ai^os  than  of  Thebes,  as  the 
fu'st  line  of  it^^one  of  the  few  fragments  still  preserved,  beto 
kens.3 


SIEGES  OF  THEBES. 

The  legehd,  about  to  recount  fraternal  dissension  of  the  most 
implacable  kind,  comprehending  in  its  restdts  not  onlj  the  imme- 
diate relations  of  tiie  infuriated  brothers,  but  many  chosen  com- 
panions of  the  heroic  race  along  with  them,  takes  its  start  from 
the  paternal  curse  of  CEdipus,  which  overhangs  and  deteimines 
all  the  gloomy  sequel. 

CEdipus,  though  king  of  Thebes  and  father  of  four  children 
by  Euryganeia  (according  Xo  the  CEdipodia),  has  become  the  de- 
voted victim  of  the  Erinnyes,  in  consequence  of  the  self-inflicted 
death  of  his  mother,  which  he  has  unconsciously  caused,  as  well 
as  of  his  unintentional  parricide.  Though  he  had  hmg  forsworn 
the  use  of  all  the  ornaments  and  luxuries  which  his  father  had  in- 
herited from  his  kingly  progenitors,  yet  when  through  age  he  had 
come  to  be  dependent  upon  his  two  sons,  Polynik^  one  day  broke 
through  this  interdict,  and  set  before  him  the  silver  table  and  the 
splendid  wine-cup  of  Kadmus,  which  Laius  had  always  been  ac- 
customed to  employ.  The  old  king  had  no  sooner  seen  these 
precious  appendages  of  the  regal  life  of  his  father,  than  his  mind 
was  overrun  by  a  calamitous  phrenzy,  and  he  imprecated  terrible 
curses  on  his  sons,  predicting  that  there  would  be  bitter  and  end- 
less warfare  between  them.  The  goddess  Erinnys  heard  and 
heeded  him ;  and  he  repeated  the  curse  again  on  another  occasion, 
when  his  sons,  who  had  always  been  accus^med  to  send  to  him 
the  shoulder  of  the  victims  sacrificed  on  the  altar,  caused  the  but- 

^  Hesiod,  ap.  Schol.  IKad.  xxiiL  680,  which  passage  does  not  seem  to  me 
BO  much  at  yariance  witii  the  incidents  stated  in  other  poets  as  Lent&ch 
imagines. 

"Apyof  fiewJf ,  i>ed,  iroXvSifioVf  hr^ev  dvcucref  {aoQ  Lontsch/ib.  c.  4.  p 
29). 
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Uxk  to  be  served  to  him  in  place  d£  it^  He  resented  tiiifl  Ma  an 
insult,  and  prajed  the  gods  that  thej  might  perish  each  by  the 
hand  of  the  other.  Throughout  the  tragedians  as  well  as  in  the 
old  epic,  the  patemid  curse,  springing  immediately  from  the  mis- 
guided CEdipus  himself,  but  remotely  from  the  parricide  and 
incest  with  which  he  has  tainted  his  breed,  is  seen  to  domineer 
over  the  course  of  events  —  the  Erinnys  who  executes  that  curse 
being  the  irresistible,  though  concealed,  agent  ^^chylus  not 
only  preserves  the  fatal  efficiency  <>f  the  paternal  curse,  but  even 
briefly  glances  at  the  causes  assigned  for  it  in  the  Thebais,  with- 
out superadding  any  new  motives.  In  the  judgment  of  Sopho- 
kles,  or  of  his  audience,  the  conception  of  a  father  cursing  his 
sons  upon  such  apparently  trifling  grounds  was  odious ;  and  that 
great  poet  introduced  many  aggravating  circumstances,  describing 
the  old  blind  ^Either  as  having  been  barbarously  turned  out  of 
doors  by  his  sons  to  wander  abroad  ip  exile  and  poverty.  Though 
by  this  change  he  rendered  his  poem  more  coherent  and  self- 
justifying,  yet  he  departed,  from  the  spirit  of  the  did  legend, 

*  Fragm.  of  the  ThSlmTs,  ap.  Athena^.  3di.  p.  465,  ^rt  oir^  'jrap^rjKav  Unu- 

Aitt^  6  dioyivtjc  ^poc  l«wWr  UoXxnttUcfi^ 
TOiputa  f^  Oldlirodt  Ka^p  napi&tiK8  rpaireCap 
'/Lpyv(>iiiv  KdSfiioio  '^eo^povog*  aMp  hrnra 
Xpvffeov  ifiTT^rjcrev  KaKdv  deirag  ^deoc  olvov  • 
Airdtp  Hy  6c  <l>pd(r9Tj  i^apcuceifieva  warpbg  hlo 
TiftTfevra  yepa,  fieya  ol  KOKbv  ifineae  ^/^, 
Ahjta  dh  iratclv  iolat  fttr'  a/nparipoitriv  kirap^ 
^ApyaXectc  iparo-  i^edv  i*  od  Aavi^Gv'  ^Eptwvv  * 
'Qc^hol  narp^  y'  h>l  (ktMnin  datfoivto, 
Kiev  «J*  d/K^ripoic  alei  ir6Xefipi  re  itaxai  re. 
See  Leutsch,  Thebaid.  Cycl.  Beliq,  p.  38. 

-The  other  fragment  from  the  same  ThSbaTs  is  dted  by  the  SchoL  ad  Sobh 
CEdip.  Colon.  1378.— 

Icxtov  c5f  honae,  xofMt  fialev,  elrri  re  fiv^ov  •         . 
*0  fioi  kydf  iratdec  }JU)t  6veideiovTec  knefi^av. 
.Evicro  Ait  PavtX^.  kql  aAXbif  &&avaTouyi, 
Xeptrlv  i/9r*  .a^Xov  Kora^fievtu  "AXdoc  elffw, 
T^  di  TTOfMir^aia  Tip  kiroirot^  xai  AlffxvXoc  h  role  'ETrra  knl  enf^ac.    Im 
spite  of  the  protest  of  SdiiitE,  in  his  note,  I  think  that  the  scholiast  has  un- 
derstood the  words  kmKOToc  rpoiftac  (Sept  ad  Theb.  787)  in  their  plain  and 
just  meaning. 


wccordiag  to  which  (Edipus  has  contracted  by  his  tincoiuK 
misdeedsan  incurable  taint  destined  to  pass  onward  to  his  prog 
His  mind  is  alienated,  and  he  curses  them,  not  because  he 
suffered  seriously  by  their  guilt,  but  because  he  is  made  the  I 
instrument  oi  an  ayenging  Erinnysibr  the  ruin  of  the  hoos 
LaIusA 

^     After  the  death  d£  CBdipiks  and  the  oekbzalian  of  his  fui 

games,  at  which  amongst  others,  Argeia,  daughter  of  Adni 

(afterwards  the  wife  of  PolynikSs),  was  presesit,^  his  two 

soon   quarrelled  respecting  the  succession.    The  drcttmstsi 

are  differently  rdated ;  but  it  appears  that,  accoiding  to  the 

inal  ndirative^  the  wrong  and  injustice  was  on  the  part  of  !l 

nik^Sy  who,  however,  was  obliged  to  leave  ThSbes  and  to 

shelter  with  Adrastns,  king  of  Argos.    Here  he  met  Tydci 

fugitive,  at  the  same  time,  from  JStdiia:  it  was  dork  when 

arrived,  and  a  brail  ensued  between  the  two  exiles,  bat  Adi; 

came  out  and  parted  them.    He  had  been  enjoined  by  an  (i 

to  give  his  two  daughters  in  mairiage  to  a  Hon  «n4  a  booi* 

he  thought  this  6ccasi<m  had  now  arrived,  inasmudi  as  one  c ; 

combatants  carried  on  his  shield  a  lion^  the  other  a  boar. 

accordingly  gave  Ddpyid  in  marriage  to  Tydeus,  and  Arg! 

Folynik^ :  mareovef^he  resolved  to  restore  by  armed  resist 

both  his  aoBS-iii4aw  to  tibeir  respective  C0Qntrie8.3 

*  The  curses  of  CEdipos  are  very  freqaenti/  end  empbalically  divel; 
bodi  by^sckylflus  aad  Sophokl^  (Sept  ad  Theb.  70-S86,  «S»-«9' 
CEdip.  Colon.  1293-1S78).  The  former  ooatinaes  the  saaie  poiat  c  I 
as  the  Tfa^baTa^  when  he  mebfek>iis — 

Tc^  rrepi-^vfiov^ 

Karapac  0Xge^i^popoc  OiStnoSa  (727) ; 
or,  ISyom  r'  tof^ca  koI  ^pevov  *E(npvic  (Soph.  Antig.  584). 

The  Scholiast  on  Sophoklfis  CCEd.  Col.  1378)  treats  the  cMse  asstg  i 
the  ancient  Theb&Ts  for  the  cnrse  rented  by  CBdipns  as  tiitial  aiid  lac  i 

The  .^eids  at  Sparta,  who  traced  their  descent  to  Kadmus,  suffere  I 
tentble  maladies  which  destroyed  the  lives  of  thdr  duMren^  an  or  i 
rected  tiiem  to  appease  the  Erinnyes  of  Laios  and  (Edipus  by  ere : 
temple,  apon  whidi  the  maladies  speedily  oeased  (Herodot^  iv.). 

*  Hesiod.  ap.  Scholi  Iliad.  xxUl  680. 

*  ApoUodor.  liiv  5,  9 ;  Hygin.  f.  69  -,  iBschyL  Sept  ad  Theb.  573.  £  ! 
■ays  that  Folynikgs  came  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  lion,  and  Tydeus  i 
3f  a  boar ;  perhaps  after  Antimachus,  who  said  that  Tydeus  had  been  1 1 


On  proposing  the  ezpeditioQ  to  the  Ai^ian  chids  aronncl  khc 
he  found  most  of  them  willing  auxiliaries;  hut  Amphiarans — 
fiHrmerly  his  hitter  opponent,  hut  now  reconciled  to  him,  and 
husband  of  his  sister  Erif^ijld  —  strongly  opposed  hinu^  He 
denounced  the  enterprise  fts  imjust  and  contrary  to  the  wiH  of 
the  gods.  Again,  being  of  a  prophetic  stock,  descended  from 
Melampus,  he  foratdd  the  certain  death  both  cf  himself  and  of 
the  principal  leaders,  should  they  invohre  diemeehres  as  aoooni- 
plices  in  the  mad  videnee  of  Ty^^°^  ^  ^®  criminal  amlntioii  of 
Polynikds.  Amphiarftus,  already  dBstingnished  both  in  the  Katy- 
donian  iKNUvhunt  and  in  the  funeral  games  of  Pelias^  was  in  the 
Th^ban  war  the  most  conspicuous  of  idl  the  heroes,  and  absolutely 
indispensable  to  its  success*  But  his  reluctance  to  engage  in  it 
was  invincible,  nor  was  it  possible  to  prewl  upon  him  eacoept 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife  &iphyl6w  Polynik^s,  having 
brought  with  him  from  Thebes  the  splendid  robe  and  ne<^t]ace 
given  by  the  gods  to  Blarmonia  on  her  marriage  with  TCaamtig^ 
offered  it  aa  a  bribe  to  Eriphyl6,  on  condition  that  slio  would 
influence  the  determination  of  Amphlaraus.  The  sordid  wife, 
seduced  by  so  matchless  a  present,  betrayed  the  lurking-^lace  of 
her  husband,  and  involved  him  in  the  &tal  expedition.^  Ajnphia- 
rgus,  reluctantly  dragged  finrth,  and  foreknowing  the  disastrous 
issue  of  the  expedition  both  to  himself  and  to  his  associates, 
addressed  his  last  injunctions,  at  the  moment  of  mounting  his 
chariot,  to  his  soi^  Alkmsedn  and  Amphilochus,  commanding 
Alkmaedn  to  avenge  his  approaching  death  by  killing  the  vend 
Eriphyl^  and  by  undertaking  a  second  expedition  against  Thebes. 

The  Attic  dramatists  describe  this  expedition  as  having  been 
conducted  by  seven  chiefe,  one  to  each  of  the  seven  celebrated 
gates  of  Thdbes.    But  the  C^dic  Thebais  gave  to  it  a  much 

up  by  swineherds  (Antimach*  rragm.  27,  ed.  Diintser;  ap.  Sdiol.  IKad.  It. 

400).    Very  probably,  however,  the  old  Thdhalg  compared  Tydeus  and  Pdy- 

oik^s  to  a  lion  and  a  boar,  on  account  of  their  courage  and  fiercenesa^  a 

simile  quite  in  the  Homeric  character.  Mnaseas  gave  the  woids  of  the  mde 

(ap.  Schol.  Enrip.  PhoeniBS.  411  j.  - 
'  See  Pindar,  Nem.  ix.  30,  with  the  inatractiYe  SchoUom 
'  Apolloddr.  iiL  6,  2.    The  treachery  of  "  the  hateful  SrijAylS"  is  noticed 

in  the  Odyssey,  zi.  S27 :    Odyssens  sees  her  in  the  wider-world  along  with 

the  many  wires  and  daughters  of  the  heroes. 


more    oompreheiifiive   character,  mentioniiig   atudliaries 
ATcadk^  Me88§n§,  and  Tarious  parts  of  PelopoiiiidsiiB;^  aud 
application  of  Tjdeos  and  Folyiukds  at  Mjkdnas  in  the  oouri 
their    circuit  made  to  collect  allies,  is  mentioned  in  the  ] 
They  were  well  received  at  Mjk^nas ;  but  the  warning  sij 
given  bj  the  gods  were  so  terrible  that  no  Mykensean  < 
ve6tare  to  isuscompanj  them.d    The  seven  principal  cfaiefe 
6ver  were  Adrastos,  AmpfaiaFaos,  Kapanens,  £Kppomed6n, 
thenop»u0,  Tjdeus    and    FolynikSs.^    When    the    army 
advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Asdpus,  a  halt  was  made  for  sac 
and  banquet;  while  Tydeus  was  sent  to  TfaSbes  as  envi 
denoand  die  restoration  of  Poljnik^  to  his  rights.     His  ^e 
was  refused ;  but  finding  the  chief  Kadmeians  assemUed  a 
banquet  in  the  house  of  Ete(^^  he  challenged  them  all  U 
tend  with  him  in  boxing  or  wrestling.     So  efficacious  was  tl 
of  the  goddess  Ath6n§  that  he  overcame  th»n  aU ;  and  the 
meians  were  so  indignant  at  their  defeat,  that  ihej  place 
ambuscade  of  fiftj  men  to  intercept  him  in  his  way  back  f 
arm  J.     All  of  them  perished  by  the  hand  of  this  wmior, 
in  stature  and  of  few  words,  but  deiq>erate  and  irresistible  i 
fight.     One  alone  was  spared,  Msmmi,  in  consequence  of  s] 
signals  &om  the  goids.^  ^ 

The  Kadmeians,  assisted  by  their  alHes  the  Fhdkians  an 
«  Phlegyas,  marched  out  to  resist  the  invaders,  and  fought  a 

^  Fausan.  ii.  20,4;  ix.  9, 1.  His  testimony  to  this,  as  he  had  rei 
Rdmired  the  OjcUc  Thebais,  seems  quite  sufficient,  in  spite  of  the  opi 
Welcker  to  the  contrary  (^chylische  Trilogie.  p.  375). 

«  Iliad,  iv.  376. 

*  There  are  differences  in  retpect  to  tiie  names  of  the  seven:  JEt 
(Sept.  ad  Theb.  461 )  leaves  out  Adrastas  as  one  of  the  seven,  and  ii 
Eteoklns  instead  of  him ;  others  left  out  Tydeus  and  Pol}rnik£s,  and  ii 
£teokliis  and  Mekistens  (Apollpddr.  liL  6,  3).  Antiaiachns,  in  his  i 
2%^6aC5,  called  Parthenopaens  an  Aigeian,  not  an  Arcadian  (Sd 
JEschyl.  Sept.  ad.  Theb.  532). 

*  Iliad,  iv.  381-400,  with  the  Schol.  The  first  celebration  of  the  J 
games  is  connected  with  this  march  of  the  army  of  Admstos  against  1 
they  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Archemorus,  the  infifint  son  of  LyI 
who  had  bee:i  killed  by  a  serpent  while  his  nurse  Hypsipylfi  went  to  si 
fountain  to  the  thirsty  Argeian  chiefs  (Apollod.iU.  6,4;  Schol.  ad. 
Nem.  1). 
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near  tae  Ismdiiian  luJI,  in  whicli  they  were  defeated  and  forced  to 
retire  within  the  walls.    The  pfo|^et  Teiresias  acquainted  them 
that  if  Menoekeus,  son  of  Kredn,  would  offer  himself  as  a  victim 
to  Ar^y  victory  would  be  assured  to  Thebes.    The  generous 
youth,  as.  soon  as>  he  learnt  that  his  life  was  to  be  the  price  of 
safety  to  his  country,  went  and  slew  himself  before  the  gates. 
The  heroes  along  with  Adrastus  now  commenced  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  town,  each  of  the  seven  selecting  one  of  the  gates 
to  assault    The  contest  was  long  and  strenuously  maintained; 
but  the  devotion  of  Menodkeus  had  procured  for  the  Th^bans  the 
protection  of  the  gods.  -  Farthenopceus  vas  killed  with  a  stone  by 
Periklymenus ;  and  when  the  Airious  £[apaneus,  having  planted 
a  scaling-ladder,  had  mounted  the  walls,  he  was  smitten  by  a 
thunderbolt  from  Zeus  and  cast  down  dead  upon  the  earth.     This 
event  strud^  t^iror  into  the.Argeians,  and  Adrastus  called  back 
his  troops  from  the  attack.    The  ThSbans  now  sallied  forth  to 
pursue  them,  when  Eteokl^s,  arresting  the  battle,  proposed  to 
decide  the  controversy  by  single  combat  with  his  brother.    The 
challenge,  eagerly  accepted  by  Polynik^  was  agreed  to  by 
Adrastus:  a  sin^  combat  ensued  between  the  two  brothers,  in 
which  both  were  exasperated  to  fury  and  both  ultimately  slain  by 
each  other's  hand.    This  equal  termination  left  the  result  of  the 
general  contest  still  undetermined,  and  the  bulk  of  the  two  armies 
renewed  the  fight.    In  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  ensued  the  ^ 
sons  of  Astakus  on  the  Th^ban  side  displayed  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  successful  valor.    One  of  them,i  Melanippus,  mortoUy 
wounded  Tydeus-^  while  two  others,  Leades  and  Amphidikus, 
killed  Eteoklus  and  Hippomeddn.    Amphiaraus  avenged  Tydeus 
by  killing  Melaniiqpus ;  but  unable  to  arrest  the  rout  of  the  army, 

^  The  story  recouQted  that  the  head  of  Melanippas  was  brought  to  Tydeos 
as  he  was  about  to  expire  of  his  wound,  and  that  he  knawed  it  with  his  teeth, 
a  story  touched  upon  by  Sophokl^  (apud  Berodian.  in  Bhetor.  Grsec.  t  riii 
p.  601,  Walz.). 

The  lyric  poet  BacchyUdSs  (ap.Sohol.  Aristoph.  Aves,  1535)  seems  tohaye 
handled  the  story  even  earlier  than  Sophokles. 

We  find  the  same  allegation  embodied  in  charges  agdnst  real  historical 
men :  the  inyective  of  Montanus  against  Aquilius  B^gulns,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  affirmed,  "  datam  interfectori  Pisonis  pecuniam  a 
Kegulo,  appetitumqne  morsu  Fisonis  caput"  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  42^. 


he  iSed  with  f]i6  rest,  doeelj  ponued  by  Pdrik^enus. 
latter  was  about  to  pierce  him  with  hia  Bpear^  when  the  benefi( 
of*  Zeus  rescued  him  fimn  this  disgrace — miraculouBlj  op 
the  earth  uuder  him,  so  that  AmphiaHins  with  his  cbarioil 
borses  was  xeoeived  unscathed  iato  her  bos^n.^  The  ezacti 
where  this  memorable  incident  happened  was  indicated  bj  > 
pulcfaral  building,  and  shown  hj  the  Thibans  down  to  the  dii 
Pfitusanias — its  sanctity  being  attested  bj  the  fiust,  that  no  ai 
woulil  omsent  to  touch  the  herbage  whidbi  ^ew  within  the  b 
inekMi^ie.  AmphiarAus,  rendered  immortal  by  Zeus,  was 
shipped  as  a  god  at  Axgos,  at  ThSbes  and  at  (hidpus — an  i 
man  J-  centuries  gave  answers  at  his  orade  to  the  questions  < ; 
pioufl  applioanks    . 

^  Apolloddr.  ill  6,  S.  Findar,  OlTinp.  tL  11  j  Nem.  ix.  13-27.  f  i 
IX,  8,  2y  18,2-4. 

Euripides,  in  the  FhoenisssB  Cll^^  '^-X  described  the  battle  general] 
alfio  Jfisch.  8.  Th.  392.    It  appears  by  Pansanias  that  the  Thiba  i 
poems  or  legend&of  their  ovn,  relative  to  this  war :  they  dissented  in '  i 
points  (mm  the  Cyclic  ThiSbais  (ix.  18, 4).    The  Th^baiis  said  that  I 
menus  had  killed  Farthenop»as  j  the  ThSbans  assigned  this  exp  : 
Asphodiktts,  a  warrior  not  commemorated  by  any  of  the  poets  known  I 
The  Tillage  of  Btarma,  between  Tanagra  and  Mykallssas,  was  affin  i 
9ome  to  have  been  the  spot  where  AmphiaiSiB  dosed  his  1^  (Strabc 
404) :  SophokUs  placed  the  scene  at  4he  AmphJaraeiiun  near  OiA^  i 
^Ttraboii.  is.  p.  399> 

•  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  U.  lElnra  cT  iiretra  irvpdv  veKpuv  reXea  ! 
ToAa/ovf(Jaf  Elirev  hf  B^Pcuffi  toiovtov  ti  iiroc*  Iloi^fu  arpariac  f>^  i 
^af  ^Afi^orepoVy  ftavTiv  r*  aya^dv  Koi  dovpt  ftax£(T&aL 

The  scholiast  affirms  that  thes^  last  expressions  are  borrowed  by  : 
from  the  Cyclic  Th^ls. 

The  t^nple  of  Amphiaiaos  (Pansan.  iL  23, 2),  his  orade,  teems  t 
been  inferior  in  estimation  only  to  that  of  Delphi  CHerodot  L  52  j  Pa    i 
34^  Cicero,  DiTin.  i  403.    Croesos  sent  a  rich  present  to  Amphiaraos    : 
ficvoc  avTov  rijv  re  &peT^  koI  H^  ira^v  (Herod.  I.  c) ;  a  striking  pro 
these  interesting  legends  were  recounted  and  befieved  as  genuine  hii    i 
facta.    Other  adventures  of  Amphiaraus  in  the  expedition  against  ' 
were  commemorated  m  the  carvings  on  the  Thronns  at  AmykUe  (1    i 
iu.  18,4;. 

JEschylus  fSept  Theb.  61 1)  seems  to  enter  into  the  Thfiban  view,  ; 
less  highly  respectful  towards  Amphiariins,  when  he  places  in  the  m(  : 
the  Eadmeian  king  Eteokl^  such  hig^  encomiums  on  Amphiaraus,  i 
marked  a  contrast  with  the  other  chiefs  from  Atgos. 


AdrastnS)  fimfl  deprired  of  the  prof^iet  and  wwriar  wliam  bo 
regarded  as  <<  the  eye  «f  lus  uxajy**  and  having  aeen  the  olhw 
chiefs  killed  in  the  disaitroos  ight,  was  forced  to  take  flight  gin- 
gl J,  and  wfltB  preeerred  bj  the  matcUeBS  swiftness  of  his  horse 
Areion,  the  oibpring  of  Poseidon.  He  reached  Argos  on  bis 
return,  brin^^g  with  him  nothing  except  ^  his  garments  of  woe 
and  his  bladk-maned  steed."! 

Ere6n,  fiither  of  the  heroic  youth  Memnkeos,  soceeeding  to 
the  administration  of  IMbes  aftor  the  death  of  the  two  hostile 
brothers  and  the  repulse  of  Adrastns^  cansed  £teokles  to  be 
buried  with  distinguished  honor,  bat  cast  out  ignominioiisij  the 
body  of  Polynikte  as  a  traitor  to  his  ooontKyy  forbidding  every 
one  on  pain  of  death  to  consign  it  to  the  tomb.  He  likewise 
refused  permission  to  Adrastus  to  inter  the  bodies  of  his  fallen 
comrades.  This  proceediog,  so  offensive  to  Gredan  feeling,  gave 
rise  to  two  further  tales ;  one  of  them  at  least  of  the  highest 
pathos  and  interest  Antigen^  the  sister  of  Poljnik^  heard 
with  indignation  the  revesting  edict  otwisigning  her  biother^s  body 
to  the  dogs  and  vultures,  and  depriving  it  of  those  rites  which 
were  considered  essential  to  the  repose  of  the  dead.  Unmoved 
by  the  dissuading  counsel  of  an  affectionate  but  timid  sister,  and 
unable  to  procure  assistance,  she  determined  to  brave  the  hazard 
and  to  buiy  the  body  with  her  mwn  hands.  .  She  was  detected  in 
the  act ;  and  Eredn,  though  forewarned  by  Teiresias  of  the  con- 
sequences, gave  orders  that  she  should  be  buried  alive^  as  having 
deliberately  set  at  naught  the  solemn  edict  of  the  city.  His  son 
Haemon,  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  in  vain  inter- 
ceded for  her  life.  In  an  agony  of  despaur  he  cdew  himself  in 
the  sepulchre  to  which  the  living  Antigone  had  been  consigned ; 


*  Pausan.  viii.  25,  5,  from  the  Cyclic  Thfibals,  Elfiara  XvypcL  ^Spuv  oi>p 
*Ap€iovi  KvavoxaiTy-  also  Apolloddr.  iii.  6,  8. 

The  celebrity  of  the  horse  Areidn  was  extolled  in  the  Iliad  (xxiiL  346), 
in  the  Cyclic  ThSbals,  and  also  in  the  Th^bais  of  Antunachns  (Pausan.  L 
c) :  by  the  Arcadians  of  Thelpusia  he  was  said  to  be  the  oilkpring  of  DSmd- 
t§r  by  Poseidon,  •»  he,  and  a  daoghter  whose  name  Paosanias  will  not  com- 
municate to  the  uninitiated  {^c  rd  5vofM  If  ireXearovc  TJyttv  oh  vofu^owri^ 
I  c).  A  different  story  is  in  the  Sdiol  Hiad.  xxiiL  346  j  and  in  Antimadi- 
as,  who  affirmed  that  **  Gaea  herself  had  produced  him,  as  a  wonder  to  mor 
tol  men"  /«ce  Antimach.  Phig.  16.  p.  109;  Epic.  Qrac  Frag.  cd.  Dflntaer). 


and  his  mother  Eiuydikd,  the  wife  oi  Kredn,  inoodsc^ble  £ 
death,  perished  bj  her  own  hand.  And  thus  the  new  light 
•seened  to  be  springing  up  over  the  last  remaining  adon  < 
devoted  familj  of  CEdipus,  is  extinguished  amidst  glooz 
horrors-^ which  overshadowed  also  the  house  and  djrna 
Kredn,! 

The  other  tale  stands  more  apifft  £ram  the  original  h 
and. seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  patriotio  pride  i 
Athenians.  Adrastus,  unable  to  obtain  permissioQ  from  thd 
bans  to  inter  the  Mien  chieftains,  presented  himself  in  su]: 
guise,  accompamed  bj  their  disconsolate  mothers,  to  Th§s 
l^eosis.  He  impk))^  the  Athenian  warrior  to  extort  fixi 
perverse  Th^bans  that  last  melancholy  privilege  which  no  i 
or  pious  Greeks  ever  thought  df  mthholdiBg,  and  thus  tci 
forth  as  the  champion  of  Gredan  public  morality  in  <Hie 
most  essential  points,  not  less  than  of  the  rights  of  the  su  I 
nean  gpds.  The  Thibans  obstinately  perfflstu^  in  their  ]' 
Theseus  imdertook  an  expedition  against  their  city,  van(| 
them  in  the  field,  and  compelled  them  by  force  of  arms  to 
the  sepulture  of  their  fallen  enemies.  This  chivalrous  inl 
tion,  celebrated  in  one  of  the  preserved  dramas  of  Eu ' 
formed  a  subject  of  glorious  recollection  to  the  Athenians  tJ ; 
out  the  historical  age:  their  orators  dwelt  upon  it  in  te: 
animated  panegyric ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  accept< 
real  fact  of  the  past  time,  with  not  liess  implicit  oonvicti«  i 
the  battle  of  Man^thdn.^  But  the  Thebans,  though  equa : 
suaded.  of  the  truth  of  the  main  story,  dissented  from  th ! 
nian  version  of  it,  maintaining  that  they  had  given  up  th< 
for  sepulture  voluntarily  and  of  their  own  aooord.    The  1 1 

*  Sophokl.  Antigon.  581.    Nvv  ydp  kaXarac  imhp  Tl^ac  irirar  i 
Oldli^ov  dofioic,  ete. 

The  pathetic  tale  here  hrie%  recotmted  forms  the  subject  of  this  ; 
tragedy  of  Sophoklds,  the  argument  of  which  is  saj^tosed  by  Boeck  i 
been  borrowed  in  its  primary  rudiments  from  the  Cyclic  Theba 
(Edipodia  (Boeckh,  Dissertation  appended  to  his  transli^aon  of   I 
gong,  c.  X.  p.  146)  *,  see  Apollodor.  iii.  7, 1. 

JEschylus  also  touches  upon  th^  heroism  of  Antigone  (Sep.  The 

■  Apollod6r.  iii.  7, 1  j  Eurip.  Sxxpp.  passim  f  Herodot.  ix.  27;  Plat  , 
An.  c.  9 ;  Lysias,  Epitaph,  c  4 ;  Isokrat.  Orat  Fanegyr.  p.  196,  Aug  i 


vy<> 


tfie  ddeftains  was  shown  near  £3eaas  even  in  the  days  of  Pan* 


A  large  proportion  both  of  the  interesting  persons  and  of  the 
exalted  acts  of  legendaiy  Greece  )[>elongs  to  the  female  sex.  Nor 
can  we  on  this  occadon  pass  over  the  name  of  Evadn§,  the  de- 
voted widow  of  Eapaneus,  who  cast  herself  <hi  the  funeral  pile 
of  her  husband  and  perished^ 

The  defeat  of  the  seven  chiefs  b^re  Thdbes  was  amply  aven- 
ged by  their  sons,  iE^;ain  under  the  guidance  of  Adrastus :  — ^SSgia- 
leus  son  of  Ac&astns,  Thersander  son  of  Poljnik^  Alkmaete 
and  Amphilochus,  sons  of  Amphiar&us,  Diom6d6s  son  of  Tjrdeus, 
Sthenelus  son  of  Eapaneus,  Promachns  son  of  ParthenopaBUs,  and 
Euryalus  son  of  Mekistheus,  joined  in  this  expeditk>n.  Though 
all  liiese  youthful  warriors,  ciUled  the  Epigoni,  took  part  in  the 
expedition,  the  grand  and  prominent  place  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  by  Alknuodn,  son  of  Amphiarftus.  Assistance  was 
^ven  to  them  from  Corinth  and  Megara,  as  well  as  £rom  Mes- 
sing and  Arcadia;  while  Zeus  manifested  his  favorable  disposi- 
tions by  signals  not  to  be  mistaken.3  At  the  river  Glisas  the 
Epigoni  were  met  by  the  Th^bans  in  arms,  and  a  battle  took 
place  in  which  the  latter  were  completely  defeated.  Laodamas, 
son  of  Eteokl^  killed  .^^aleus,  son  of  Adrastus ;  but  he  and 
his  army  were  routed  and  driven  within  Hie  walls  by  the  valor 
and  energy  of  AlkmsBdn.  The  defeated  Kadmeians  consulted 
the  prophet  Teiresias,  who  informed  them  that  the  gods  had  de- 
clared for  their  enemies,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
of  successful  resistance.  By  his  advice  they  sent  a  herald  to  the 
assailants  offering  to  surrender  the  town,  while  they  themselves 
conveyed  away  their  wives  and  children,  and  fled  under  the  com 

>  Fansaib  L  39,  2. 
*  Burip.  Sapplic.  1004-1110. 

'  Homer,  Hiad,  ir.  406.  Sthenelus,  the  companion  of  Diomld^  and  one 
)f  liie  Epigoni,  sajs  to  Agamemndn,  — 

'Hfiel^  Toi  varepiav  furf  Afteivovec  elxofu^*  elvai* 

*HfUlc  Kot  O^ptfc  idof  elXofiev  hrrairvXoiOf 

UavpoTepov  Xcidv  ayayov^  imh  relxof  'ApeioPf 

TUv&ofJitvoi  repaeeat  ^euv  Kot  Z^vdc  ipoyy- 

hifTQl  d^  eferip^tv  draa&aXiyatv  UXovro, 


oCiV/vfX^JL/  JBi.aj  AiA^A  X  Jivfi.^* " — xxua  miax  m.\m\/j^ju 


mand  of  LaodAmas  to  the  Blyrians,!  upon  which  the  E 
entiered  Thebes,  and  established  Thersander,  son  of  P0I3 
on  tbe  throne. 

J^drastiis,  who  in  the  former  expedition  had  been  the 

Survivor  amongst  so  many  fallen  companions,  now  found  hi 

tlie  only  exception  to  the  general  triimiph  and  joj  of  th< 

querord :  he  had  lost  Ms  son  ^gialetis,  and  the  violent  li 

arising  from  the  event  prematurely  cut  short  his  life.    B[ 

voice  and  persuasive  eloquence  were  proverbial  in  the  f  i 

epic.3  He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  both  at  Argos  and  s. 

yon,  but  with  especial  solemnity  in  the  last-mentioned 

where  his  Her6um  stood  in  the  public  i^ora,  and  where  :: 

ploits  as  well  as  his  sufferings  were  celebrated  periodically 

ric  tragedies.    Melanippns,  son  of  Astakus,  the  brave  del 

of  TMbes,  who  had  slain  both  Tydeus  and  Mekistheus,  wj  j 

shipped  with  no  less  solemnity  by  the  Th^bans.^    The  <  1 

of  these  two  heroes  rendered  it  impossible  for  both  of  thei : 

worshipped  close  upon  the  Bsane  spot.     Accordingly  it  a . 

pass  during  the  historical  period,  about  the  time  of  the  &  > 

le^slation  at  Athens,  that  Eleisthenls,  despot  qf  Sikydn,  1 ' 

to  banish  the  hexpr  Adrastus  and  abolish  the  religious  solei  1 

celebrated  in  honor  of  the  latter  by  Ike  Sikyonians,  first  i 

to  the  Delphian  orade  for  permission  to  cany  this  banii  1 

into  effect  directly  and  forcibly.    That  permission  being  x  1 

he  next  sent  to  Thebes  an  intimation  that  he  was  anxiou  > 

troduce  their  hero  Melanippus  into  Sikydn.    The  Thebai  1 

ingly  consented,  and  he  assigned  to  the  new  hero  a  cons  : 

spot  in  the  strongest  and  most  conmianding  portion  of  ti 

yonian  prytaneium.    He  did  tlus  (says  the  histiniaB)  '<  k  1 

that  Adrastus  would  forthwith  go' away  of  his  own  accoid 

»  Apolloddr.  iii.  7,  4.  Herodot.  v.  57-61.  Pausan.  ix.  5,  7  j  9,  2.  ] 
iv.  65-66. 

Pindar  represents  Adrastus  as  concerned  in  the  second  expeditioi 
Thebes  (Pyth.  viii.  40-58). 

•  TXatraav  r*  ^kdpfjarw  fieiXixoyvp^v  Jtxoi  (Tyrtaeus,  Eleg.  9,  7,  5  ; 
win);  compare  Plato,  Ph»dr.  c.  118.  "  Adrasti  pallentis  imago"  u  i 
eye  of  JBneas  in  the  under-world  (-SSneid,  vi.  480). 

'  About  Melanippus,  see  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  36.    His  sepulchre  wi 
near  Ihe  Braetid  gates  of  Thebes  (Pansan.  ix.  18, 1). 


Melamppns  w&s  of  all  peraona  the  aioet  odious  to  him,  as  having 
shun  both  his  son-in-law  aAd  his  brother.''  Kleisthenes  mwe- 
over  diverted  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  which  had  been  offered 
to  Adrastos,  to  the  newly  established  hero  Mehmippus ;  and  the 
lyric  tragedies  from  the  worship  of  Adiastus  to  that  of  Diony- 
sus. But  his  dynasty  did  not  long  continue  after  his  decease, 
and  the  Sikyonians  then  reestablished  their  ancient  solemnities.^ 

Near  the  Fit»tid  gate  of  Thebes  were  seen  the  tombs  of 
two  combatants  who  had  hated  each  other  during  life  even  more 
than  Adrastus  and  Melanippus  —  the  two  brothers  Eteokles  and 
Folynik^  Even  as  heroes  and  objects  of  worship,  they  still 
continued  to  manifest  their  inextinguishable  hostility :  those  who 
offered  sacrifices  to  them  observed  that  the  flame  and  the  smoko 
from  the  two  a^oining  altars  abhorred  all  communion,  and  fiev 
off  in  directions  exactly  opposite.  The  Th^ban  exegetes  assured 
Pausanias  of  this  fact.  And  though  he  did  not  himself  witness 
It,  yet  having  seen  witli  Ids  own  eyes  a  miracle  not  very  dissimi- 
lar at  PionisB  in  Mysia,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  crediting  their 
assertion.3 

Amphiaraus  when  f(»rced  .into  the  firsyt  attack  of  Thebes  — 
against  his  own  foreknowledge  and  against  the  warnings  of  the 

^  This  very  canons  and  illnstratiye  story  is  contained  in  Herodot  r.  67. 
'Eirel  dh  6  i^edf  tovto  oif  irapeSidov,  AmX&iiv  (mUru  (Kleisthen^,  letorning 
from  Delphi)  it^im^e  ft^avi^v  ryaitrbc  i  'AJp^drof  anaXXait- 

knayayec^ai  MeXaviinrov  rbv  ^Amcutov  •  oi  dh  QrjpaZoi  idoaav,  ^l^rniyayero 
61  Tbv  Me^vfTTTTOv  6  KAcxffi^eviyf,  koX  ydp  tqvto  del  aTnjyiffcur&cUf  <if  ix^uf- 
Tov  iovra  'AtJp^orv  •  of  tov  re  adiX^ov  VLtjKiaT^a  &ireicT6vee,  Kctt  rdv  yaft" 
PptvTvdea. 

The  Sikyonians  (Herodotns  Mys)  ra  re  <K^  (HXXa  triftuv  rdy  'ASfmarw,  Kai 
wpbc  T<i,  TTo&ea  airov  rfxryiKoiai  x^fioioi  iyipatpov  *  rdv  fthf  Aiovvaov  oif  n/u- 
uvrect  fbv  6i  'Adpijarov. 

Adrastus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  M^gieura  as  well  as  at  Sikyon:  the 
Megarians  affirmed  that  he  had  died  there  on  his  way  back  from  Thebes 
(Fansan.  L  43,  1 ;  Dienchidas,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Nem.  ix.  31).  His 
house  at  Aigos  was  still  shown  when  Pausanias  yisited  the  town  (ii.  23, 2}. 

•  Pausan.  ix.  18, 3.  TH  ^tt*  ai)Tolc  dpctfuva  oh  ^ecur&fievoc  iritrrit  &fioi 
i7reiXij<^  elvat,    CoUipare  Hygin.  f.  68. 

<*Et  nova  fratemo  veniet  concordia  fumo, 

Quern  yetos  acccns^  separat  ira  pyrd.**    (Oyid,  Ibis,  35.) 
The  tale  was  copied  by  Oyid  from  EalUmachns  (Trist.  y.  5, 38.) 


go48  *—  had  ^joined  bis  sons  Alknueon  and  Ampluloch 
only  to  avenge  his  deaih  upon  the  Th^bans,  ba^  also  to  ; 
the  treaohery  of  their  mother,  ^  Eriphyl€,  the  destroyer 
husbaiid^"^  In  obedienoe  to  this  coounand,  and  having  ol 
ihe  saaction  of  the  Delphian  orade,  Alknuedn  slew  his  nu 
but  the  awful  Erinnys,  the  aven^  of  matricide,  inflicted  < 
a  lopg  and  terrible  punishment,  depriving  him  of  his  reasc 
chasing  him  about  fraax  place  to  place  without  the  possibi 
repose  or  peace  of  mind.  He  craved  protection  and  cui 
the  god  at  Delphi,  who  required  him  to  dedicate  at  the  ten 
an  offerings  the  precious  necklace  of  Kudmusy  that  irrei 
bribe  which  had  originally  oormpted  Eriphyle.^  He  furtbi 
mated  to  the  unhappy  sufferer^  that  though  the  whole  eai 
tainted  with  his  crime,  and  had  become  uninhabitable  fi  i 
yet  there  was  a  spot  of  ground  which  was  not  under  the 
thesonat  the  time  when  the  ma^dde  was  committed,  ant  I 

»  'AvipodoficofT*  *Epi6vXipf  (Pindar,  Kem.  ix.  16).    A  poem  Ery^ 
indnded  among  the  mythical  compositions  of  Stesichorus :  he  men 
it  that  AsklSpios  had  restored  Eapanens  to  life,  and  that  he  was 
reason  strack  dead  by  thunder  from  Zens  (Stesichor.  Fragm.  Klei  i 
74).      Two  tragedies  of  Sophaklte  once  existed,  Epigoni  and 
( Welcker,  Griechisdi.  Tragod.  i.  p.  269) :  a  few  fragments  also  rem; 
Xifttin  Epigoni  and  AJphes&aa  of  Attios :  Ennlos  and  Attins  both  < 
or  translated  from  the  Greek  a  Latin  Alkma^  (Poet  Scenic.  Latin.  ! 
pp.  33,  164,  198). 

'  Hyginus  gives  the  fable  briefly  (f.  784^  see  also  Asclepiades,  1  | 
Odyss.  xi.  326).    In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  matricide  o! 
Apollo  not  only  sanctions,  but  enjoins  the  deed }  bat  his  protectio 
the  avenging  Erinnyes  is  very  tardy,  not  taking  effect  until  after  O  ; 
been  long  persecuted  and  tormented  by  them  (am  JBscfayl  Eonei 
46*). 

In  the  AUcmadn  of  the  later  tragic  writer  Thodektds,  m  disthi  1 
drawn:  the  gods  had  decreed  tiiat  £riphyl&  should  die,  but  not  1 
xnieon  should  kill  her  (Aristot.  Bhetoric  ii.  24).  Astydamas  a!  1 
story  still  more  in  his  tragedy,  and  introduced  Alkmssdn  as  I  I 
mother  ignorantly  and  witiioat  being  aware  who  she  was  (Aristot.  : 
27).  The  murder  eC  ISriphylS  by  her  son  was  one  of  the  itapi  ! 
uvi^ot  which  could  not  be  depitrted  from ;  but  interpretations  and  | 
tions  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  prevent  it  fVom  shocking  A< 
feelings  of  the  spectators :  see  the  critidsm  of  Aristotle  on  the  Ax  1 
Sur^udls  (Ethic.  Nicom.  iii  1,  8). 

^  Ephorus  1^.  Athensa.  vi  p.  28SL 


therefojre  AlkmflBotat  yet  mig^i  find  a  tranquil  sliditer.  The 
promise  was  realized  at  the  month  of  the  river  Acheldusy  whose 
turbid  stream  was  perpetaallj  depositing  new  earth  and  forming 
additional  islands.  Upon  one  of  these,  near  (Eniadae,  Alkma^n 
•ettledy  permanently  and  in  peace:  he  became  the  primitiye 
hero  of  Akamania,  to  which  hifl  son  Akaman  gave  name.^  The 
IVecklace  was  found  among  the  treasures  of  Delphi,  together  with 
that  which  had  been  given  by  Aphrodite  to  Helen,  by  the  Phd- 
kian  plunderers  who  stripped  the  tem{de  in  the  time  of  Philip 
c£  M^ceddn*  The  Phdkian  women  quarrelled  about  these  valu- 
aUe  ornaments:  and  we  are  told  thai  the  necklace  of  Eriphyld 
was  allotted  to  a  woiban  of  gloomy  and  malignant  disposition, 
who  ended  by  putting  her  husband  to  death;  tfaiU^of  Hel^i  to  a 
beautiful  but  volatile  wife,  who  abandoned  har  husband  £n>m  a 
^r^erenoe  for  a  young  Epirot^ 

There  were  several  other  legends  relucting  the  ^Kstracted 
Alkmason,  either  appropriated  or  invented  by  the  Attic  tn^e- 
dians.  He  went  to  Fhlgeus,  king  of  Fsophis  in  Arcadia,  whose 
daughter  Arsiuo^  he  married,  giving  as  a  nuptial  present  the 
necklace  of  Eriphyl§.  Being  however  unable  to  remain  there, 
in  consequence  of  the  unremitting  persecutions  of  the  maternal 
Erinnys,  he  sougM  shelter  at  the  residence  of  king  Achelous, 
whose  daughter  Eallirhod  he  made  his  wife, and  on  whose  soilhe 
obtained  repose:^  But  EalHrhoS  would  not  be  satisfied  without 

>  Thacyd.  ii.  68-102.  •  AtheniB.  1.  c 

'  Apo]lod6r«  iiL  7, 5-6;  Faasan.  viii.  24, 4«  These  two  auUiors  have  pre- 
served the  story  of  the  Akarnanians  and  the  old  form  of  the  legend,  repre- 
eenting  AJkmseda  as  haTing  foond  shelter  at  the  abode  of  the  person  or  Idag 
Acheldus,  and  married  his  daoghter :  Thncydidds  omits  the  personaUhf  of 
Achelons,  and  merely  announces  the  wanderer  as  having  settled  on  certain 
new  islands  deposited  by  the  nrer,    - 

I  may  remark  Ihat  this  is  a  singolarly  happy  adaptation  of  a  legend  to  aa 
existing  topographical  fact.  Generally  speaking,  before  any  snch  adaptation 
can  be  rendered  plausible,  the  legend  is  of  necessity  much  transformed ;  here 
it  is  taken  exactly  as  it  stands,  and  still  fits  on  with  great  precision. 

Epboms  reooonted  the  whole  sequence  of  events  as  so  mneh  poUtical  his- 
tory, divesting  it  altogether  of  the  legendary  character.  Alkmiedn  and  Die- 
mdd^,  after  having  taken  Thdbes  with  the  other  Epigoni,  jointly  undertook 
an  expeditioa  into  iBtdfia  and  Akamania :  they  first  punished  the  enemies  of 
the  ol^CEnens,  grandfiither  of  DiomM^s,  and  estaMished  the  Utter  as  king 
in  Kalydon;  next  they  conquered  Akamania  for  Alkmssda.    Alkmssdn, 


tie  possession  of  the  necklace  of  EriphylS,  and  AJkmmdti 

ba43k  to  Psoplxis  to  fetch  it,  where  Ph^geus  aad  his  son 

him.     He  had  left  twin  sons,  infents,  wHh  KaUiriio^,  who  ] 

fervently  to  Zeus  that  they  might  be  preternaturally  in 

witli  immediate  manhood,  in  order  to  revenge  the  mnrder  o 

father.    Her  prayer  was  granted,  and  her  sqps  Amphotei: 

Akaman,  having  instantaneously  sprung  up  to  manhood,  pi 

-ed  into  Arcadia,  slew  the  murderers  of  their  father,  and  l 

away  the  necklace  of  Eriphyl^,  which  they  carried  to  Del 

Euripides  deviated  stiU  more  widely  from  the  ancient  i 

making  Alkmaeon  the  husband  of  Manto,  daughter  of  T< 

and  the  father  of  AmpWlochus-    According  to  the  Ojrd 

bads,  Mantd  was  consigned  by  the  victorious  Epigoni  as  a 

offering  to  the  Delphian  god ;  and  Amphilochus  was  son  i 

phiarausj.not  son  of  Alkmaedn.2    He  was  the  eponymous  I 

the  town  called  the  Amphilochian  Argoa,  in  Akamania. 

shore  6{  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia.     Thucydid^s  telb  us  I 

went  thither  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  bemgdis  ! 

with  the  state  of  affairs  which  he  found  at  the  Pelopc  i 

Argos.3    The  Akamanians  were  remarkable  for  the  n  i 

prophets  which  they  supplied  to  the  rest  of  Greece :  thei 

though  invited  by  Againemn6n  to  join  in  the  Twjan  war,  would  n<  I 
to  do  80  (Ephor.  ap.  Strabo.  viL  p.  326 ;  x.  p.  462). 
-     1  ApoUodor.  iii.  7,  7 ;  »Pansan.  via.  24,  3-4.    Hid  remarks  upon 
chievonff  longing  of  Kallirhoe  for  the  necklace  are  curious:  he  us 
in  by  saying,  tbat  "  many  men,  and  still  more  women,  are  given  i  i 
absurd  desires,"  etc.    He  recounts  it  with  all  the  bonm  foi  which  1  ! 
thfltlRpst  assured  matter  of  fact 

A  short  allusion  is  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  fix.  41 2J 
«  TbSbaid,  Cy.  Eeliqu.  p.  70,  Leutsch;  SchoL  ApoUdn.  Bhod.  i.  I 
following  lines  cited  in  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  317)  are  supposed  by  Be 
probable  reason,  to  be  taken  from  the  Cyclic  Th^baTs;  a  port 
advice  of  Amphiaraus  to  his  sons  at  the  time  of  setting  out  <  i 
expedition,  — 

Totfftv  k^fto^ov,  r«5v  hv  Kard  ^fiov  Utjcu, 

There  were  two  tragedies  composed  by  Euripides,  under  the  tit! 
fiaujv,  6  diH  irui^ldoci  and  'AUfiaUav,  6  Sth  Kopiv^ov  (Pindo 
Enrip.  p.  77). 
«  Apolloddr^iii.  7,  7 ;  Thucyd*  ii.  68. 
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were  natarally  drawn  from  the  great  prophetic  race  of  the  M6- 
lampodid*. 

Thus  ends  thfe  legend  of  the  two  sieges  of  Thd^bes ;  the  great* 
est  event,  except  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  the  ancient  epic ;  the  great- 
est enterprise  of  war,  between  Greeks  and  Gredu,  during  the 
time  of  those  who  ^le  called  the  Heroes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LEGEND  OF  TROY-     . 

Wb  now  arrive  at  the  capital  and  culminating  point  of  the 
Grecian  epic, -^  the  two  sieges  and  capture  of  Troy,  with  the 
destinies  of  the  dispersed  heroes,  Trojan  as  well  as  Gredan, 
after  the  second  and  most  celebrated  capture  and  destruction  of 
the  dty. 

It  would  require  a  large  vdnme  to  cpnvey  any  tolerable  idea 
of  the  vast  extent  and  expansion  of  this  interesting  &blc,  first 
handled  by  so  many  poets,  epic,  lyric  and  tragic,  with  their  end- 
less additions,  transformations  and  contradictions,  —  then  purged 
and  recast  by  historical  inquirers,  who  under  color  of  setting 
aside  the  exaggerations  of  the  poets,  intix)duced  a  new  vein  of 
prosaic  invention, —  lastly,  moralized  and  allegorized  by  philoso- 
phers. In  the  present  brief  outline  of  the  general  field  of  G^ 
cian  legend,  or  of  that  whidi  the  Greeks  believed  to  be  thei^in- 
tiquities,  the  Trojan  war  can  be  regarded  as  only  one  among  a 
large  number  of  inddents  upon  which  Hekatseus  and  Herodotus 
looked  back  as  constituting  their  fore-time.  Taken  as  a  spedal 
legendary  event,  it  is  indeed  of  wid^  and  larger  interest  than 
any  other,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  single  it  out  from  the  rest  as  if 
it  rested  upon  a  different  and  more  trustworthy  basis.  I  must 
therefore  confine  myself  to  an  abridged  narrative  of  the  current 
and  leading  facts ;  and  amidst  the  numerous  contradictory  state- 
ments which  are  to  be  found  respecting  every  one  of  them,  I 
know  no  better  ground  of  preference  than  comparative  antiquity, 


^^ough  even  the  oldest  tales  wfaic^  we  possess — those  ooi 
in  the  Iliad  —  evidently  presuppose  others  of  prior  date. 

The  primitive  ancestor  of  the  Trojan  line  of  kings  is  Dai 
son  of  Zeus,  founder  and  eponymus  of  Dardania  :*•  in  the  si 
o€  later  authors,  Dardanus  was  called- the  son  of  Zeus  by  E 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  was  ftirther  said  to  have  come  from 
tbx-ace,  or  from  Arcadia,  or  from  Italy  j»  but  of  this  Home  i 
tions  nothing.    The  first  Dardanian  town  founded  by  him 
SL  lofty  position  on  the  descent  of  Mount  Ida ;  for  he  was  j 
strong  enough  to  establish  himself  on  the  plain.    But  ] 
Erichthonius,  by  the  favor  of  Zeus,  became  the  wealthiest  <  I 
kind.     His  flocks  and  herds  having  multiplied,  he  had  in  ]  i 
tffres  three  thousand  mares,  the  offspring  of  some  of  wl  i 
Boreas,  produced  horses  of  preternatural' swiftness.     T:  i 
son  of  Erichthonius,  and  the  eponym  of  the  Trojans,  ha 
sons  —  Hus,  Assaraxjus,  and  the  beautiful  Ganymedes,  whc 
stole  away  to  become  his  cup-bearer  in  Olympus,  giving 
father  Trds,  as  the  price  of  the  youth,  a  team  of  immortal 

From  Dus  and  Assaracus  the  Trojan  and  Dardanian 
verge ;  the  former  passing  fix)m  Hus  to  Laomed6n,  Pri 
Hectdr;  the  fatter  from  Assaracus  to  Capys,  Anchi< 
^neas.  Ilus  founded  in  the  plain  of  Troy  the  holy 
Hium;  Assaracus  and  his  descendants  remained  soven 
Dardania.4 

It  was  under  the  proud  Laomeddn,  son  of  Bus,  that  I 
and  Apollo  underwent,  by  command  of  Zeus,  a  temporal 
tude ;  the  former  building  the  walls  of  the  town,  thelattei 
the.  flocks  and  herds.  When  their  task  was  completed 
penal  period  had  expired,  they  claimed  the  stipdated 
but  Laomedon  angrily  repudiated  their  demand,  and  evei 
ened  to  cut  off  their  ears,  to  tie  them  hand  and  foot,  ar 
them  in  some  distant  island  as  slaves.^    He  was  punishec 

>  Siad,  XX.  dl5. 

*  Hellanik.  £>(sgm.  129,  Didot;  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  50-61 ;  Apolloc 
I ;,  Schol.  Diad.  xviii.  486 ;  Varro,  ap.  Serviom  ad  Virgil.  JEiiei( 
Kephalon.  Gergithius  ap.  Steph.  Bjz.  y.  ^Apia/itj. 

3  Iliad,  T.  265 ;  Helkaik.  £V.  146 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  5,  9. 
^     *Iliad,xx.i36. 

*  Iliad^Tii.  451 ;  xxi.  456.    Hesiod.  ap.  Schol.  Lycophr.  393 


treachery  oy  a  sea-monstery  whom  F<tfddda  fteot  to  ravage  his 
fields  and  to  destroy  his  subjects.  Laomed6a  publidy  offered  the 
immortal  horses  given  by  Zeus  to  his  father  Trds,  as  a  reward  to  any 
one  who  would  destroy  the  monster.  But  an  oracle  declared  that  a 
virgin  of  noble  blood  must  be  surrendered  to  him,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Hesion§,  daughter  of  Laomeddn  himself.  Herakles  arriving 
at  this  critical  moment,  killed  the  monster  by  the  aid  of  a  fort 
built  for  him  by  Athdnd  and  the  Trojans,^  so  as  to  rescue  both  the 
exposed  maiden  and  the  people ;  but  Laomeddn,  by  a  second  act 
of  perfidy,  gave  him  mortal  horses  in  place  of  the  matchless  ani- 
mals which  had  been  promised.  Hius  defrauded  of  his  due,  Hdra* 
kles  equipped  six  ships,  attacked  and  captured  Troy  and  killed 
Laomeddn/^-giving  Hesione  to  his  friend  and  auxiliary  Telamon, 
to  whom  she  bore  the  celebrated  archer  Teukros.3  A  painful 
sense  of  this  expedition  was  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  historical  town  of  Eium,  who  offered  no  worship  to  Hera- 

.  Among  all  the  sons  of  Laomedon,  Priam^  was  the  only  aae  who 
had  r^nonstraled  against  the  refusal  of  the  well-earned  guerdon 
of  Herakl^s ;  for  which  the  hero  recompensed  him  by  placing 
him  on  the  throne.  Many  and  distinguished  were  his  sons  and 
daughters,  as  well  by  his  wife  Hekab^,  daughter  of  Kisseus,  as 
by  other  women.*    Among  the-sons  were  Hectdr,^  Paris,  Deiphcv- 

■  Iliad,  XX.  145 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  52. 
.    *  Iliad,  Y.  640.    Menekl^  (ap.  Schol.  Venet.  ad  loc.)  affirmed  that  this 
expedition  of  Herakles  was  a  fiction ;  bat  Dikflearchas  gave,  besides,  other 
exploits  of  the  hero  in  the  same  neighborhood,  at  Th^bd  Hjpoplaki^  (Sch^L 
niad.  Ti.  396). 

'  Diod6r.'iv.  3SM9.    Cbtopsre  Venet  Scfaol.  ad  Iliad,  viii.  2S4. 

*  StrabO)  xiii.  p.  596.  . 

'As  Dardaons,  Trds  and  Has  are  respectively  eponyms  of  Dardania 
Troy  and  Hiam,  so  Priam  is  eporiym  of  the  acropolis  Penj/amum.  llpiofu^  is 
in  tlie  .^lic  dialect  Uipjkifioc  (Hesychins)-:  upon  which  Ahrens  remarks, 
**  CiBteram  ex  hac  iESolicft  noniinis  formft  apparet,  Priamnm  non  minus  arcis 
Uepyafujv  eponymam  esse,  qaam  Ham  nrbis,  Troem  popnli :  Ufyfyafta  enim 
a  Uepiafia  natnm  est,  i  in  y  mntato.'*  ( Ahrcns,  De  Diatecto  iEolicA,  8, 7.  p. 
56 :  compare  ibid.  28,  8.  p.  150,  irepfi*  Awaho), 

•  Iliad,  yi.  245  ;  xxiy.  495. 

'  Hector  was  affirmed,  both  by  Steisichoms  and  Ibykos,  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo  (Stesichoms,  ap.  Sdiol-  Ven.  ad  Iliad,  xxir.  359;  Ibyki  Fragm.  xit 


\ 


Iras,  Helenofy  Troilns,  Pdit^fl,  Foljddnis ;  amoug  the  dai 
Ijaodikd,  Eireusa,  FoIjxj&osl,  and  Kasaaodra. 

Xhe  birth  of  Paris  was  preceded  bj  fonnidable  presage 
Hekabi^  dreamt  thai  she  was  delivered  of  a  firebrand^  and 
coot  oonscdting  the  sdothaajers,  was  informed  that  the  soi 
to  be  born  would  proy^  fiital  to  him*  Aocordinglj  he  d 
tlie  child  to  be  exposed  on  Moont  Ida;  bat  the  inauspicioii 
ness  of  the  gods  preserved  him,  and  he  grew*ttp  amidst  th<i 
smd  herds,  active  and.  beaatifid,  hax  of  hair  and  symmeti 
person,  and  the  special  &vorite  of  AphrodLt^.! 

It  was  to  this  joiith^  in  his  solitary  shepherd's  walk  on 
Ida,  that  the  liiree  goddesses  Bdrd;  Athdn6,  and  A|)hrodii 
conducted,  in  obder  that  he  might  determine  th6  dispute  i 
ing  their  comparative  beant j,  whoch  had  arisen  at  the  nnp  I 
Prions  and  Theds^  — «a  dispjite  birou^  about  in  pnrsuanc  \ 
aBTangeauent^  and  in  aceonplishment  of  the  deep-laid  desi  { 
Zeus.   For  Zeus,  remarking  with  pain  the  immioderate  nun  I 
the  then  ezistingherQic  race,  pitied  the  «arth  for  the  overwl 
burdea  which  she  was  CQnq[)elled  to  bear,  and  determ 
lighten  it  bj  exciting  a  destructive  and  l<mg-oontinue< 

«d.  SehneidewiD) :  botkEaf^orida  (Pr.  125,  Meineke)  wid  Alexande 
follow  the  same  idea.     Stefltcfaonu  fturther  stated,  that  after  the  si^  i 
bad  carried  HefcaU  away  into  Ly^  to  rescue  her  iW>m  captivity  i 
nias,  X.  27, 1 ) :  according  to  £i»r^id^  Apdlo  had  promised  that  si 
die  in  ^Troy  (Tvoad.  427). 

By  Sap^di  Heot6r  was  given  at  a  flomame  of  Zea^i  Zedc  'Ektu 
cfaiusy  T.  'Ei^ropec) ;  a  prince  belonging  to  the  regal  family  of  Chios, 
to  the. Ionic  aeftOooieiit,  as  mentioned  by  the  Chiaa  poet  Idn  (Pansi 
d^,  was  so  called. 

^  Bkid,  ill  45rd6 ;  Sdiol.  Biad.  iii.  325 ;  Hygin.  &b.  91 ;  Apollodor. 
*  This  was  the  motiTe  assigned  to  Zeqs  by  the  old  epic  poem,  the 
VeneB(]rng.l.I>aatB.p.l2j  ap.  Scfa^adniadii):^ 
*H  6i  Urrofda  napt  Sroativ  f^  rd  Kvwpia  ireroifftcori  eln^  obr^ 
Hr  irt  fdipuL  fvAa  «ird  x^^n  w^oficm . . ; , . , 

% papv9Ti(nKivir^T0(  ^hft* 

Zw>r  di  19^  i2^nf  ktU  iv  ftvuivglc  irpdwtwlwwi 
2^v^ero  Kov^aai  dv^Spttiruv  naftfii»rofM  yocay»  . 
*Piiriaic  iroXifiov  ftg^^&kg/v  ifuv  IkuucoiOp 
'Of pa  itev6aetev i^ttrar^  fidpof  old'  hfl  Tpm^ 

The  same  Aotive  ii  tooehed  npon  by  Eaiip.  Orest,  1635 ;  Helea 


Paris  awarded  the  palm  of  beauty  to  Aphrodite,  who  promised 
him  in  recompense  the  possession  of  Hel^ia,  wife  of  the  Spartan 
Menelaiis,  —  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  the  fairest  of  living  women. 
At  the  instance  of  Aphrodite,  ships  were  built  for  him,  and  he 
embarked  on  the  enterprise  so  firaoght  with  eventual  disaster 
to  his  native  citj,  in  spite  of  the  m^mcing  prophedes  of  his 
brother  Helenus,  and  the  always  neglected  warnings  of  Kassan- 
dra.1  ' 

-  Paris,  on  arriving  at  Sparta,  was  ho^tably  entertained  by 
Menelaus  as  well  as  by  Kastdr  and  Pollux,  and  was  enabled  to 
present  the  rich  gifts  which  he  had  brought  to  Helen.^  Menelaus 
then  departed  to  KrSte,  leaving  JEelen  to  entertain  his  Trojan 
guest — a  fiivoraUe  moment.which  was  ^nployed  byAphroditd 
to  bring  about  the  Intrigue  and  the  eU^>ement.  Paris  carried 
away  with  him  both  Helen  and  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging 
to  Menelaus  -^  made  a  prosperous  voyage  to  Troy— and  arrived 
there  safely  with  his  prize  on  the  third  day.^ 

Menelaus,  informed  by  Iris  in  Kr^  of  the  perfidious  return 
made  by  Paris  fot  his  hospitality,  hastened  home  in  grief  and 

serionsly  maintained,  as  it  seems,  by  Chrjsippos,  ap.  Platareh.  Stoic.  Bep.  p. 
1049 :  but  the  poets  do  not  commonly  go  back  farther  than  the  passion  of 
Paris  for  Helen  (Theognis,  1232 ;  Simonid.  Amorg.  Fragm.  6,  118). 

The  judgment  of  Paris  was  one  of  the  scenes  represented  on  the  mcie&t 
chest  of  Eypselns  at  Olympia  (Pansan.  v.  19, 1 ). 

*  Argument  of  the  "iETr*;  Kvirpta  fap.  Duntzer,  p.  10).  lliese  earnings  of 
Kassandra  form  the  subject  of  the  obscure  and  affected  poem  of  Ljoophron. 

•  According  to  the  Cyprian  Verses,  Helena  was  daoghter  of  Zeus  by  Kc- 
mesis,  who  had  in  vain  tried  to  eyade  the  conliection  (Adienss.  viii.  334). 
Hesiod  (Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  x.  150)  represented  her  as  daughter  of  Oceanui 
and  TSthys,  an  oceanic  nymph :  Sappho  (Fragm.  17,  Sohnetdewin),  Fansa- 
nias  (i.  33,  7),  ApoUoddras  (iii.  10,  7),  and  Isokrat^s  (Encom.  Helen,  v.  ii.  p. 
366,  Auger)  reconcile  the  pretensions  of  IM&  and  Nemesis  to  a  sort  of  joint 
maternity  (see  Heinrichsen,  De  Carminibus  Cypriis,  p.  45-46^. 

'  Herodot  ii.  1 1 7.  He  gires  distinctly  the  assertion  of  the  Cyprian  Verses, 
which  contradicts  the  argument  of  the  poem  as  it  appears  in  Frodns  (FragoL 
1. 1),  according  to  which  latter,  Paris  is  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a  storm 
and  captures  the  city  of  Sidon.  Homer  (Biad,  Ti.  293)  seems  however  to 
countenance  the  statement  in  the  argument 

That  Paris  was  guilty  of  robbery,  as  well  as  of  the  abduction  of  Helen,  is 
several  times  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  Ciii>  144 ;  vit  350-363),  ateo  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Cyprian  Verses  (see  .£schyL  Agam.  534) 


indignation  to  consult  with  liis  bxotlier  AgOTimnnftn,  as  « 
^^fritii  the  venerable  Nestor,  on  tke  means  of  av^i^g  th 
rage.  Thej  made  known  the  event  to  the  Gredc  diiefe  f 
them,  among  whom  thej found  universal  sympathy:  Nestd 
am^d^s  and  others  went  round  to  solicit  aid  in  a  oontem 
attack  of  Troy,  under  the  command  of  Agamemndn,  to 
each  chief  pnwused  both  obedience  and  unwearied  exertioi 
Helen  ahcnild  be  re<^v6red.^  Ten  years  were  spieht  in  eqvi 
the  expedition.  The  goddesses  HSr§  and  Athlln^  incem 
the  preference  given  by  Paris  to  Aphrodit^  and  animal 
steady  attachment  to  Aigos,  Sparta  and  Myk^nas,  took  an 
part  in  the  cause;  and  the  horses  of  fi^r^  were  fatiguo 
her  repeated  visits  to  the  difi^rent  parts  of  Gteece.^ 

H  J  such  efibrts  a  force  was  at  length  assembled  at  A  t 
Bcedtia,  consisting  of  1186  ships  and  more  than  100,000  1 1 
a  force  outnumbering  by  more  than  ten  to  one  anything  1 1 
Trojans  themselves  could  oppose,  and  superior  to  the  de '. 

^  The  ftndent  epic  (Sdiol.  ad  IL  S.  286-^339)  does  not  recognize  1 1 
of  the  nameroas  svitors  of  Helen,  aod  the  oath  by  wliich  Tyndarei  i 
them  all  befone  he  made  the  selection  among  them,  that  eadi  shod  : 
not  oaly  to  acquiesce,  but  even  to  aid  in  maintainiag  nndistnrbed  p  i 
eo  the  husband  whom  she  should  choose.  This  stoi^y  seems  to  hi  ^ 
irst  told  by  Stesichofus  (see  Fragm.  20,  ed.  IQeine ;  Apollod.  iiL  10,  i 
it  was  e^dently  one  of  the  prominent  featares  of  the  current  legei  i 
dme  of  Thvcydid^s  (i.'9^  S^pid^  Iphig.  AnL  51-80;  Soph.  Ajax,  1 

The  exact  spot  in  which  Tyndarens  exacted  this  oatii  from  thi 
near  Sparta,  was  pointed  out  even  in  the  time  of  Paasaaias  (m,  20,  ! 
^  Hiad,  iv.  27-55 ;  xxIf.  765.  Argument  Carm.  CyprL    The  poi  i 
*phatically  touched  upon  by  Bio  Chrysostom  (Orai  xi.  p.  335-33 
assault  upon  tlie  old  legend.    Two  years*  preparation  —  in  Die  | 
i.  16. 

^  Tbe  Spaitaa  king  Agesilans,  when  alNMt  to  start  firom  Gree<  i 
expedition  into  Asia  Mnor  (396  b.  o.)  went  to  Aulis  personally,  i 
that  he  too  might  sacrifice  on  the  spot  where  Agamemndn  had  i  i 
when  he  sailed  for  Troy  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4, 4). 

Skylax  (c.  60)  notices  the  lepbv  at  Aulis,  and  nothing  else:  it  ! 
have  been  UkiB  the  adjoining  Delinm,  a  temple  with  a  small  village  ]  * 
around  it 

Aulls  !b  reco^zed  as  the  port  from  which  the  expedition  start  ] 
Hesiodic  Works  and  Days  (v.  650; 
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of  Troy  even  idth  aU  her  allies  indaded-i  It  comprised  henMi 
with  their  followers  from  the  extreme  points  of  Greece — from 
the  north-western  porttoos  of  Thessalj  under  Mount  OljmpuBf 
as  well  as  the  western  islands  of  Dulksbium  and  Ithaca,  and  the 
eastern  islands  of  Er€te  and  Rhodes.  Agamemndn  himself  con- 
tributed 100  ships  manned  with  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  of 
MjkdnsBy  besides  formsfaing  60  ships  to  the  Arcadians,  who  pos- 
sessed none  of  their  own«  Menelaus  brought  with  him  60  ehipa, 
Nestor  from  P)rliis  90»  Idomeneus  &om  Kr^te  and  Diomedls 
from  Argos  80  each.  Forty  ships  were  manned  by  the  Eleiaos, 
under  four  different  chiefs ;  the  like  number  under  Meges  from 
Dulichium  and  the  Echinades,  and  under  Thoas  from  Kaljddn 
and  the  other  iBtolian  towns.  Odysseus  frt)m  Ithaca,  and  Ajax 
from  Salamis,  brought  12  ^pe  each.  The  Abantes  from  £u- 
boea,  under  El^ihdnor, filled  40  vessels;  the  Bcedtians,  under 
Peneleos  and  L8itus^  50;  the  inhabitants  of  Qrchomenus  and 
Aspleddn,  dO ;  the  light^zmed  Locrians,  under  Ajax  son  of  Oile- 
us,9  40;  the  Fhdkians  as  many.  The  Athenians,  under  Menes- 
theus,  a  chief  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  mftrglifilKng  an  anny, 
mustered  50  ships ;  the  Myrmidons  friom  Phthia  and  Hellas,  undei 
Achilles,  assembled  in  50  ships ;  Protesilaos  from  Phylake  and 
Pyrasus,  and  Eurypylus  from  Ormenium,  each  came  with  W 
ships;  Macha6n  and  Podaleirius,  from  Trikka,  with  30 ;  Adme- 
tus,  from  Pherae  and  the  lake  Boeb^b,  with  11 ;  and  Philoktetgs 
fitrai  Mdibcsa  with  7:  the  Lapiths,  under  Polypcetgs,  son  of 
Peirithous,  .filled  40  vessels;  the  JEnianes  and  Perrhiebians, 
under  Guneus,3  22 ;  and  the  Magn§tgs  under  Prothous,  40 ;  these 
last  two  were  from  the  northernmost  parts  of  Thessaly,  near  the, 
mountains  P^lion  and  Olympus.  From  Rhodes,  under  Tlepole-* 
mus,  son  of  H^rakl^,  appeared  9  ships ;  from  Symd,  under  the 
comely  but  effeminate  Nireus,  8 ;  fixHoi  KSs,  Krapathus  md  the 


»  niad,  u.  128.  Uschold  fGeschichte  des  TiojasMchen  Kriflg8,p.  9,  Stateari 
1836)  makes  the  total  135,000  men. 

•  The  Hesiodic  Catalogne  notices  OUeus,  or  Hens,  with  a  singular  etyma 
logy  of  Lip  name  (Fragm.  136,  ed.  Marktschefiel). 

'  Vowei>c  is  the  Heros  Eponymns  of  the  town  cwf  Gonnns  in  Thessaly ;  thi 
duplication  of  the  consonant  and  shortening  of  the  rowel  oeloBie  to  tbr 
■fflolic  dialect  (Ahrens,  De  Dialect  JBolic.  50^  4.  p.  220). 
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Beighboring  idands,  80,  under  tb6  orders  of  Pheidippus  a 
tiphus,  SODS  of  Thessaltts  and  gnmd8<m8  of  Hdrakles.^ 

Among  this  bond  of  heroes  were  indaded  the  distinj 
warriors  Ajax  and  Diom6d§B,  i&nd  the  sagacious  Nestdr : 
Agamemnon  himselfy  scarcelj  inferior  to  either  of  them  in 
ess,  brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for  prudence  in  oon 
]But>  the  most  marked  and  conspicuous  of  all  were  Achill 
Odysseus ;  the  former  a  beautiful  youth  bom  of  a  divine  ii 
swift  in  the  race,  of  fierce  tamper  and  irresi^tU^le  might ;  1 
*ter  not  less  efficient  as  an  allj  frcmi  his  eloquence,  his  u: 
endurance,  his  inexhaustible  resources  under  difficulty,  ai 
mixture  of  daring  courage  with  deep-laid  cunning  whicb 
deserted  him  :^  the  blood  of  the  arch-deceiver  Sisyphus,  1 1 
an  illicit  connection  with  his  mother  Antikleia,  was  said  i 
in  his  veins^3  aod  he  was  especially  patronized  and  prote<  i 
the  goddess  Ath^n^  Odysseus,  unwiUing  at  first  to  take  | 
the  expedition,  had  even  simulated  insanity ;  but  Palam^  i 
to  Ithaca  to  invite  him,  tested  the  reality  of  his  madness  li  \ 
ing  in  Uie  furrow  where  Odysseus  was  ploughing,  his  infi  i 
Telemachuft.  Thus  detected,  Odysseus  could  not  refuse  i 
the  Achaean  host,  but  the  prophet  HaUthers^  predicted  : 
that  twenty  years  would  elapse  before  he  revisited  his 
Iand.4     To  Achilles  the  gods  had  promised  the  full  effiilg  i 


'  See  the  Catalogae  in  the  second  hook  of  the  Iliad.    There  mi  i 
ablj  have  been  a  Catalogue  of  the  Greeks  also  in  the  Cyprian  Vei 
a  Catalogue  of  the  allies  of  Troy  is  specially  noticed  in  the  Argt 
Produs  (p.  12.  Duntzer). 

Euripides  (Iphig.  Aul.  165^00)  devotes  one  of  the  songs  of  th< 
to  a  partial  Catalogue  of  the  chief  heroes. 

According  to  Dictys  Cretensis,  all  the  principal  heroes  engage> 
expedition  were  kinsmen,  all  Felopids  (L  14) :  they  take  an  oath  n< 
down  their  arms  until  Helen  shall  have  been  recovered,  and  the; 
from  Agamemnon  a  large  sum  of  gold. 

*  For  the  character  of  Odysseus,  Iliad,  iii.  202-220;  x.  247.  Od 
295. 

The  PhiloktSt^  of  Sophokles  carries  out  very  justly  the  charact 
Homeric  Odysseus  (see  v.  1035) — more  exactly  than  the  Ajax  of  1 
poet  depicts  it.  ' 

^  SophokL  Fhiloktet  417,  and  Schdl.— also  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Aja 

♦  Homer,  Odyss.  xxiv.  115 ;  -ZEschyL  Agam.  841 ;  Sophokl.  Philok 


lieroio  glory  before  the  walls  of  Troj ;  nor  oould  the  place  b^ 
taken  without  both  his  cooperation  and  that  of  his  son  a^r  him. 
But  they  had  forewarned  him  that  this  brilliant  career  would  be 
rapidly  bcought  to  a  close;  and  that  if  he  desired  a  long  life,  he 
must  remain  tranquil  and  inglorious  in  his  native  land.  In  spite 
of  the  reluctance  of  his^  mother  Thetis,  he  preferred  few  years 
with  Inright  renown,  and  joined  the  Achsean  host.i  .When  Nes- 
tdr  and  Odysseus  came  to  Phthia  to  invite  him,  both  he  and  his 
intimate  Mend  Patrodus  eagerly  obeyed  the  calL^ 

Agamemnon  and  his  powerful  host  set  sail  from  Aulis ;  but 
being  ignorant  of  the  locality  and  the  direction,  they  landed  by 
mistake  in  Teuthrania,  a  part  of  Mysia  near  the  river  Kaikus, 
and  began  to  ravage  the  country  under  the  persuasion  that  it 
was  the  neighborhood  of  Troy.  Telephns,  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try,3  opposed  and  repelled  them,  but  was  ultimately  defeated  and 
severely  wounded  by  Achilles.  The  Greeks  now,  discbvering 
their  mistake,  retired ;  but  their  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm 
and  driven  back  to  Greece.  Achilles  attacked  and  took  Skyrus, 
and  there  married  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  Lyoom^dSs.^  Te- 
lephus,  suffering  from  his  wounds,  was  direct^  by  the  oracle  to 
come  to  Greece  and  present  himself  to  Achilles  to  be  healed,  by 
applying  the  scrapings  of  the  spear  with  which  the  wound  had 
been  given :  thus  restored,  he  became  the  guide  of  thia  Greeks 
when  they  were  prepared  to  renew  their  expedition.^ 

with  the  Schoi.  Argument  of  the  Cypria  in  Helnrichsen,  De  Cannin.  Cjpr. 
p.  23  (the  sevtence  is  left  out  in  DQntzer,  p.  11). 

A  Idst  0-agedy  of  Sophokl^,  'Odvaaei)^  Matvo;<evof ,  handled  this  subject 

Other  Greek  chiefs  were  not  less  reluctant  than  Odysseus  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition :  see  the  tale  of  Poemandms,  forming  a  part  of  the  temple- 
legend  of  the  Achilleiom  at  Tanagra  in  Boeotia  (Plutarch,  Qusestion.  Graec 
p.  299). 

»  Diad,  i.  352  J  *ix.  411.  •  Hiad,  xi.  782. 

'  Telephus  was  the  son  of  AugS,  daughter  of  king  Aleus  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  by  H6raklds :  respecting  her  romantic  adyentures,  see  the  prerious 
chapter  on  Arcadian  legends— Strabo's  faith  in  the  story  (zU.  p.  572). 

The  spot  called  the  Harbor  cf  the  Achaeans,  i^ear  Gryneium,  was  stated 
to  be  the  place  where  Agamemndn  and  the  chiefs  took  counsel  ^whether  they 
should  attack  Telephus  or  not  (Skylax,  c.  97 ;  compare  Strabo,  xiy.  p.  622). 

*  Diad,  xi.  664;  Aigttm.  Cypr.  p.  U,  Psntzer;  Diktys  Cret  iL  3-  4. 

*  Euripid.  Telephus,  Frag.  26,  Dindorf ;  Hygin.  f.  101 ;  Biktys,  ii.  10.  Eu- 
ripid^  had  treated  the  adyenture  of  Telephus  in  this  lost  tracredv:  he  gaye 


The  armament  was  again  assembled  at  Atdis,  but  tbe  g 
Artemis,  displeased  with  the  boastful  language  of  Agam< 
prolonged  the  duration  of  adverse  winds,  and  the  offending 
-WHS  compelled  to  appease  her  hj  the  weU-known  sacrifice 
daughter  Iphigeneia.*  They  then  proceeded  to  Tenedos 
"whence  Odjsseus  and  Menelaus  were  despatched  as  em 
Troy,  to  redemand  Helen  and  the  stolen  property.  In  e 
the  prudent  counsels  of  Antenor,  who  receired  the  two  (! 
chiefs  with  friendly  hospitality,  the  Trojans  rejected  the  d( 
and  the  attack  was  resolved  upon.  It  was  foredoomed 
gods  £hat  the  Greek  who  first  landed  should  perish:  1: 
laus  was  generous  enough  to  put  himself  upon  this  forlori 
and  accordingly  fell  by  the  hand  of  Hector. 

Meanwhile  the  Trojans  had  assembled  a  large  body  cl 
from  various  parts  of  Asia  !Mlnor  and  Thrace :  Dardanian  i 
JEneai,  Lykians  undel*  Sarpedon,  Mysians,  Earians,  Ma 
Alizonians,3  Phryg^s,  Thradans,  and  P8eonians.3     B  i 

the  miraoidoits  cure  vitbths  dost  of  Hat  speAr,  v(i»eToltn  Xojxnf  > 
|kvi7/uacri.  Dikfyfl  softens  down  the  prodigy:  "  AchiUea  cum  Ma<  I 
Podalirio  •dhibcutes  curam  vulneri,'*  etc  Pliny  (xxxiv.  15)  giv<  i 
mst  of  brass  or  iron  a  place  in  the  list  of  genuine  remedies. 

"  Iionge  omnino  a  Tiberi  ad  Caicnm :  qno  in  loco  etiam  Aga  : 
errasset, nisi  ducem  Telephum.inyenisset"  (Cicero^  Fro  L.  Flacci , 
The  portions  of  the  Trojan  legend  treated  in  the  lost  epics  and  tl  < 
dians,  seem  to  have  been  just  as  familiar  to  Cicero  as  those  notice  i 
mad. 

Strabo  pays  comparatively  little  attention  to  any  pordon  of  th 
war  except  what  appears  in  Homer.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  give  i 
why  the  Amazons  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  Priam :  they  were  t 
wjth  him,  because  Priam  had  aided  the  Phrygians  agaist  them  | 
188  :  in  Strabo,  rolg  'Icaacv  must  be  a  mistake  for  toic  ^pv^iv).  8 
hardly  have  read,  «md  never  alludes  to,  Arktinus;  in  whose  poem 
and  beautiful  Penthtoileia,  at  the  head  of  her  Amazons,  forms  ( 
epoch  and  incident  of  the  war  (Strabo,  xii.  552). 

^  Nothing  occurs  in  Homer  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi^ 
SchoL  Ten.  ad  H.  ix.  145). 

'  No  portion  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue  gave  more  trouble  to  I 
of  Sk^psis  and  the  other  expositors  than  these  Alizonitms  (Stral 
549  j  xiii.  p.  603) :  a  fictitious  place  called  Alizonium,  in  the  regie 
was  got  up  to  meet  the  difficulty  {eh^  ^AXiC<^viov,  tovt*  ijdti  ne- 
vbv  Ttpbc  T^v  tCw  'AAf^wvtJV  iiro^eaiVj  etc,  Strabo,  1.  c). 

•  See  the  Catalogue  of  the  Trojans  (lUad,  ii.  816-877). 


WM  Hhe  atfeempC  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  Greeks :  the  Tro* 
jans  were  routed,  and  even  the  invuhierable  Cyeauaj^  son  of 
Poseidon,  one'of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  defence,  was  slain  by 
Achilles.  Having  drivai  the  Trojans  within  their  waUs^  Achilles 
^bttaeked  and  stonned  Ljmessus,  PSdasus,  Lesbos  and  other 
places  In  the  neighborhood,  twelve  towns  on  the  sea-coast  and 
eleven  in  the  interior;  he  drove  off  the  oxen  of  JEkieas  and 
pursued  the  hero  himself,  who  narrowlj  escaped  with  his  life : 
he  surprised  and  killed  the  youthful  Trdilus,  son  of  Priam,  and 
captured  several  of  the  other  sons,  whom  he  sold  as  prisoners 
into  the  islands  of  the  JEgean.3  He  acquired  as  his  captive  the 
&ir  Brisdis,  whUe  Chrjs^is  was.  awarded  to  Agamemnon :  he 
was  moreover  eager  to  see  the  divine  Helen,  the  ^rize  and  sti- 
mulus of  this  memorable  struggle;  and  Aj^irodit^  and  Thetis 
ocmtrived  to  bring  about  an  interview  between  them.^ 

At  this  period  of  the  war  the  Grecian  annj  was  deprived  of 
PalamSd^,  one  of  its  ablest  chiefe.  Odysseus  had  i^ot  f(»:given 
the  artifice  by  which  Palamdddfr  1>M  detected  his  simulated  in- 
sanity, nor  was  he  without  jealousy  of  a  xiral  dever  and  cun- 
ning in  a  degree  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  himself;  one  who  had 
enriched  the  Greeks  with  the  invention  of  letters,  of  dice  for 

*  Cycnns  was  said  by  later  writers  to  be  king  of  £bldn»  in  the  Troad  ■ 
(Strabo,  xiil  p.  589-603  j  AristoteL  Bhetoric.  iL  23).    .Sschylns  introduced 
upon  the  Attic  stage  both  Cyc'nns  and  Memndn  in  terrific  equipments  ( Aris- 
tophan.  Ran.  957.  OiS*  i^enXtjTTW  ai)T(n>g  KifKvovg  uytn>  Kot  U^fcuovac  ««- 
6avo^Xapo7ru)?xnfC').    Compare  Welcker,  iBschjL  Trilogie,  p.  433. 

*  Iliad,  xxiv.  752}  Argument  of  the  Cypria,  pp.  11, 12,  Duntzer.  These 
desultory  exploits  of  Achilles  furnished  miich  intei«sting  romance  to  the 
later  Greek  poets  (see  Parth^nius,  Narrat  21 ).  See  the  neat  summary  of 
the  principal  events  of  the  war  in  Quintus  Smym.  xiv.  125-140  j  Dio  Chry^ 
sost  Or.  xi.  p.  338-342. 

Troilus  is  only  once  named  in  the  Iliad  (xxiy.  253);  he  was  mentioned 
also  in  the  Cypria;  but  his  youth,  beauty,  and  trntimely  end  made  him  an 
object  of  great  interest  with  ^e  subsequent  poets.  Sophokl^s  had  a  tragedy 
called  TrdUus  (Welcker,  Griechisch.  Tragod.  L  p.  124) ;  Tbv  Mponatda  dea- 
TTOTTfv  diro^aOf  one  of  the  Fragm.  Even  earlier  than  Sophoklds,  his  beau- 
ty was  celebrated  by  the  tragedian  Fhrynichus  ( Athente.'  xiii.  p.  564 ;  Viigil, 
-Slneid,  i.  474j  Lycoph|[6u,  307). 

'  Argument  Cypr.  p.  11,  Diintz.  Kdt  fierd.  ravra  'A;^A^et)f  'EAii/j^p  iirt- 
^uil  deaaaa^cu,  koI  awrfyayov  aifT<n>^  etc  rb  aird  ^A^iSirtj  Koi  Oitic.  A 
«ccne  which  would  have  been  highly  interesting  in  the  hands  of  Homer. 


^ajement,  of  mgbt^watches,  as  well  as  with  other  usefi 
gestions.  According  to  the  old  pTprian  epic,  Palami^ 
drowned  while  fishing,  by  the  hands  of  Odysseus  add  Dioi 
JS'either  in  the  Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey  does  the  name  of  Pal 
occur:  the  lofty  position  which  Odysseus  occupies  in  hot 
poems — noticed  with  some  degree  of  displeasure  even  1 
dar,  who  described  PalamSd^  ^s  the  wiser  man  of  the  t\ 
sufflciei^  to  explain  the  onussion^^  But  in  the  more  acl 
period  of  the  Greek  mind,  when  intdlectqal  superiority  < 
acquire  a  higher  place  in  the  jSublic  esteem  as  compan 
ndlitary  prowess,  the  character  of  PalamM^  combing  ^ 
unhappy  fate,  rendered  him  one  of  the  Qioet  interesting  j 
ges  in  the  Trojan  legend,  ^schylus,  Sophokl§8  and  £i  i 
each  consecrated  to  him  a  special  trsgedy ;  but  the  mod ; 
death  ad  described  in  the  old  epic  was  not  suitable  to  A I 
ideas,  and  accordingly  he  was  rqiresented  as  having  been 
accused  of  treason  by  Odysseus,  who  caused  gold  to  be  b  i 
his  tent,  and  persuaded  Agamemndn  and  the  Grecian  cfai  i 
FalamM^  had  received  it  from  the  Trojans.3  He  thus  i 
Ids  life,  a  victim  to  the  calumny  of  Odysseus  and  to  the  < 

'    ArgnxxL  Qypr.  1.'  i.{  Paiuan.  x.  31.    The  oondndiiig  porti<  i 
Cypria  seems  to  have  passed  under  the  title  of  UaXofuidela  (see  I 
and  18.  p.  15,DQntz.;  Welcker,  Der  Episch.  Cyd.  p.  459^  Enstath. 
Cdyes.  i.  107). 

The  alhtsion  of  Qnintn  Smymmta  (v.  197)  seems  rather  to  poi 
itory  in  the  Cjpria,  whidi  Stnbo  (Tiii.  p.  368)  appears  not  to  hare 

s  Findac,  Nem.  vii  21  a  Arietidds,  Orat  46.  p.  260. 

'  See  the  Fragments  of  the  three  tragedians^  UaXoft^dTjc — Arist 
xlvi.  p.  260 ;  Fhilostrat  Heroic,  x.-;  Hygin.  fab.  95-105.  Discoors 
against  PalamMSS)  one  by  Alkidamas,  and  one  imder  the  name  of 
are  printed  in  Beiske*s  Orr.  Gtsbc.  t  riii  pp.  64, 102 ;  Viiigil,  JE,m 
with  the  ample  commentary  of  Sernas—PolysDiL  Froos.  p.  6L 

Welcker(Grieehisdi.Tnigod.T.LpulS0,ToLu.p.500)ha8  evo 
ingenoity  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  lost  tragedies. 

Aoeoidiag  to  Diktys,  Odysseus  and  Diomddte  prevail  npon  Pali 
he  let  down  into  a  deep  well,  and  then  cast  stones  npon  him  (iL  15 

Xenophdn  (De  Yenatione,  c  1)  evidently  recogniaes  the  sto 
Cypria^  that  Odyssens  and  Piomdd^s  caosed  the  death  of  Falami 
he  eannU  believe  that  two  sach  ezemplaiy  men  were  really  gn; 
iniqnifons  an  act  —  Kaicol  6i  hrpa^av  rd  ipyoy. 

One  of  the  eminenoes  near  SapoU  still  bean  the  name  of  Plakm 
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if  the  leading  Greeks.  In  the  last  speech  made  hy  the  philoso- 
pher Socrates  to  his  Athenian  judges,  he  aUudes  with  sdemnity 
and  fellow-feeling  to  the  unjust  condemnati<»  of  Falam^d^  as 
analogous  to  that  which  he  himsdf  was  about  to  suffer,  and  his 
oomjianions  seem  to  have  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  the  compari- 
son. Falam^d^  passed  fnr  an  instance  of  the  slanderous  enmity 
and  misfortune  which  so  often  wait  d^>on  superior  genius.^ 

In  these  expeditions  the  Grecian  army  consumed  nine  years, 
during  which  the  subdued  Trojans  dared  not  gire  battle  without 
their  walls  for  fear  of  Achilles.  Ten  years  was  the  fixed  epical 
duration  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  just  as  five  years  was  the  duration 
of  tiie  si^e  ei  Kamikns  by  ^e  Er^tan  armament  which  came 
to  av^ige  the  death  of  Min6s  ^  tea.  years  ei  preparation,  ten 
years  of  siege,  and  ten  years  <^  wandering  for  Odysseus,  were 
periods  isuited  to  the  rough  chronol(^cal  dashes  of  the  ancient 
epic,  and  su^esting  no  doubts  nor  difficulties  with  the  original 
hearers.  But  it  was  otherwise  wh^i  the  same  events  came  to  be 
contemplated  by  the  historicizing  Greeks,  who  could  not  be  satis- 
fied without  either  finding  or  inveiiting  sadsfactory  bonds  of  co- 
herence between  the  separate  events.  Thucydidgs  tells  us  that 
the  Greeks  were  less  numerous  than  the  poets  have  represented, 
and  that  being  moreover  very  poor,  tbey  were  unable  to  procure 
adequate  and  constant  provisions :  hence  they  were  compelled  U> 
disperse  their  army,  and  to  employ  a  part  of  it  in  cultivating  the 
Chersonese, — a  part  in  marauding  expeditions  over  the  neigh- 
borhbod.  Could  the  whole  army  have  been  emp|oyed  against 
Troy  at  once  (he  says),  the  siege  would  have  been  much  more 
speedily  and  easily  concluded.^  If  ^  the  great  historian  could  per- 
mit himself  thus  to  amend  the  legend  in  so  many  points,  we 
might  have  imagined  that  the  simpler  course  would  have  been  to 
include  the  duration  of  the  siege  among  the  list  of  poetical  ex* 
aggerations,  and  to  a£Srmthat  the  real  siege  had  lasted  only  one 

>  Flato,  Apolog.  Socr.  c.  32;  Xenopb.  Apol.  Socr.  2ft;  Memor.  iy.  2»  33; 
liban.  pro  Swr.  p.  242,  ed.  Morell. ;  Lodaa,  IMaL  Mort  20. 

'  Herodot  ril  170.  Ten  y^js  is  a  proper  raytfaical  period  ibr  a  fpfest  war 
to  last :  the  war  between  the  Olympic-gods  and  fbe  Titan  gpds  lasts  ten 
yean  (fiesiod,  Theogon.  696).  Compare  ^exdry  hnavr^  (Horn.  Odyea. 
xri.  17). 

•  Thncyd.  ill; 
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/ear  instead  of  ten.  But  it  seems  that  the  ten  jean'  duration 
was  so  capital  a  feature  in  the  ancient  tale,  that  no  critic  Tentnred 
to  meddle  with  it. 

A  period  of  oomparatiTe  intenmssion  however  was  now  at 
hand  for  the  Trojans.  The  gods^  brought  about  the  memibable 
fit  of  anger  of  Achilles,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  refused 
to  put  on  his  armof ,  and  kept  his  Myrmidons  in  camp*  Accord- 
ing to  the  Cypria,  this  was  the  behest  of  Zeus,  who  had  compas- 
sion on  the  Trojans :  according  to  the  Biad,  Apollo  was  the  origi- 
nating cause,!  jgrom  anxiety  to  avenge  the  injury  which  his  priest 
Ghr};^e8  had  endured  from  Agamemndn.  For  a  considerable 
time,  the  combats  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy  were  conducted 
widiout  their  best  warrior,  and  severe  indeed  was  the  humiliatioa 
which  they  underwent  in  omsequence.  How  the  remaining  Gr^ 
dan  chiefs  vainly  strove  to  make  amends  for  his  absence  -^  how 
Hectdr.and  the  Trojans  defeated  and  drove  them  to  their  ships 
—  how  the  actual  blaze  of  the  destroying  flame,  applied  by  Hec- 
tdr  to  the  ship  of  Piotesilaus,  roused  up  the  anxious  and  sympa- 
thizing Patrodus,  and  extorted  a  reluctant  consient  from  Achil- 
les)  to  allow  his  friend  and  his  followers  to  go  forth  and  arert«the 
last  extremity  of  ruin — how  Achilles,  when  Patrodus  had  been 
killed  by  Hectdr,  forgetting  his  anger  in  grief  f<Mr  the  ^^ftth  of 
his  friend,  reentered  the  fight,  drove  the  Trqjaito  within  their . 
walls  with  immense  slaughter,  and  satiated  his  revenge  both 
upon  the  living  and  the  dead  Hect6r  —  all  these  events  have 
been  chronicled,  together  with  ihos^  divine  dispensations  on 
which  most  of  them  are  made  to  depend,  in  the  immortal  verse 
of  the  Oiad. 

Homer  breaks  off  with  the  burial  of  Hector,  whose  body  has 
)U8t  been  ransomed  by  the  disccmsolate  Priam;  while  the  lost 
poem  of  Arktinus,  entitled  the  JEthic^is,  so  fiir  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  argument  still  remaining  of  it,  handled  only  the  subse- 
quent events  of  the  siege.  The  poem  of  Quintus  Smymaeus,  com- 
posed about  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  seems  in  its 
first  books  to  coindde  wit^  the  ^ZBthiopis,  in  the  subsequent' 
books  partly  with  the  lUas  Minor  of  Lesch^^ 

^  Homer,  Iliad,  1 21. 

'  TTchsen,  Ckmimentttt  do  Qninto  SmyniSQ,  §  iii.  c  Q-7.    The  'IXiov 

13* 


The  Tngvtty  dismajed  bj  the  death  ci  Hectdr,  were  again  an- 
imated  with  hope  by  the  appearance  of  the  warlike  and  beautifu] 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  Penthesileia,  daughter  of  Ares,  hitherto 
invincible  in  the  field,  who  came  to  their  assistance  fima  Thrace 
at  HM  head  of  a  band  of  her  countrywomen.  She  again  led  the 
besieged  without  the  walls  to  encounter  the  Greeks  in  the  open 
field ;  and  under  her  auspices  the  latter  were  at  first  driven  bad^ 
until  she  too  was  slain  by  the  invincible  arm  of  Achilla  The 
victor,  on  taking  off  the  hehnet  c£  his  fiu&  enemy  as  she  lay  on 
the  ground,  was  profoundly  affiscted  and  captivated  by  her 
charms,  for  which  he  was  sccnrnfiilly  taunted  by  Thersit^ :  ex- 
asperated by  this  rash  insult,  he  killed  Thersit^  on  the  spot  with 
a  blow  of  his  fist.  A  violent  dispute  .amoug  the  Grecian  chiefii 
was  the  result,  for  Diom^d^,  the  kinsman  of  Thersit^  warmly 
resented  the  proceeding ;  and  Achilles  was  obliged  to  go  to  Lea- 
bus,  where  he  was  purified  from  the  act  of  hQmiode  by  Odya^ 
seus.1 

Next  arrived  Memndn,  aoa  of  Tithdnus  and  Eos,  the  most 
stately  of  living  men,  with  a  powerful  bandof  black  ^t]ii«^anfl^ 
to  the  assistance  of  Troy.  Sallying  forth  against  the  Greeks,  he 
made  great  havoc  among  them:  the  brave  and  popular  Anti- 
lochus  perished  by  his  haDd,>a  viclam  to  filial  devotion  in  defence 
.  of  Nestdr.s  Achilles  at  length  attacked  him,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  combat  was  doubtful  between  them:  the  prowess  of  Achilleg 
and   the  snpplicatioa  of  Thetis  with  Zeus  finally  prevailed; 

TUpetc  was  treaied  boib  hj  AA^ns  and  by  Leflfibds:  with  the  latter  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  Ilias  Minor. 

'  Aignment  of  the  Ethiopia,  p.  16,  Dtiiitzer;  Quint  Smym.  lib.  L;  Dik- 
tys  Cret  iv.  2-3. 

In  the  FhiloktStds,  of  Sophokl^s,  Thersitds  sorrives  Achilles  (Soph.  Phil 
S5a-445). 

'  OdjM.  xi  522.  Keivov  di^  KoXXurrov  Idov,  fteHk  Uifivwti  Stcv :  see  alM 
Odyss.  iv.  187 ;  Pindar,  Pyth,  yi  31.  .Sschylns  (ap.*  Strabo.  xt.  p.  72$) 
conceiyes  Memn6n  as  a  Persian  starting  from  Sosa. 

KtSsias  gave  in  his.  history  full  details  respecting  the  expedition  of  Meoh 
b6n,  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  relief  of  his  dependent,  Priam  ol 
Troy ;  all  this  was  said  to  be  recorded  in  the  royal  archiyes.  The  Egyp* 
tians  affirmed  that  Memndn  had  come  from  Egypt  (Dioddr.  ii.  22 ;  oompen 
iy.  77) :  the  two  stories  are  blended  together  in  Pansaniaa,  x.  31,  2.  The 
Fhrygiaiu  pointed  ont  the  road  along  whidi  he  had  marched. 


wUlst  £dd  obtained  for  her  Tanqakhed  son  the  conaoling  gi 
immortalitj.  His  tomb,  however,!  was  shown  near  the  Prop 
within  a  &w  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  iEsepus,  aod 
visjted  annually  by  the  birds  called  Memnonides,  who  sw< 
aacL  bedewed  it  with  water  from  the  stream.  So  the  traii 
Pausanias  was  told,  even  in  the  second  century  after  the  C 
tian  sera,  by  the  Hellespontine  Greeics. 

Hut  the  fate  of  Adiilles  him^df  was  now  at  hand.     . 

n>utiiig  the  Trojans  and*  chasing  them  into  the  town,  he  was 

near  the  Skasan  gate  by  an  arrow  fix>m  the  quiver  of  Pari 

liectedL  under  the  unerring  auspices  of  Apollo.^    The  gri 

efforts  were  made  by  the  Trojans  to  possess  themselves  ol 

body,  which  was  however  rescued  and  borne  off  to  the  Gi  > 

camp  by  the  valor  of  Ajax  and  Odysseus.   Bitter  was  the  gi  i 

Thetis  for  the  loss  of  her  son:  ^e  came  into  the  cam] 

the   Muses  and  tl^  Nereids  to  momn  over  him ;  and  w]  i 

magnificent  funeral-pile  had  been  prepared  by  the  Greeks  to 

bimi  with  every  mark  of  honor,  she  stole  away  the  body  an( ; 

vejed  it  to  a  renewed  and  immortal  life  in  the  island  of  Lei '. 

the  fkixine  Sea.    According  to  some  aoooimts  he  was  there 

with  the  nnpt^Bds  and  company  of  Heleif.3 

*  Aignm.  M^.  td  sup.;  Qvint  Smym.  ii.  396-550;  PausaxL  x.  : 
Pindar,  in  praising  Achilles,  dwells  much  on  his  triamphs  over  Hectdz 
phiis,  Mescmdn,  and  Cycnns,  but  never  notices  Pendiesileia  (Olymp 
Nem.  iii.  60 ;  vi.  52.    Isthm.  v.  43). 

.Sschylus,  in  the  irvxoaTaala,  introdaoed  Thetis  and  Eos,  each  in    i 
tade  of  supplication  for  her  son,  and  Zens  weighing  in  his  golden  sci 
souls  of  Achilles  and  Memnon  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  Hiad.  viii.  70:  Pol  i 
130 ;  Plutarch,  De  Audiend.  Poet  p.  17).    Xn  the  combat  between  i  : 
and  Memnon,  represented  on  the  chest  of  Eypselos  at  Olympia,  Th(  i 
Eos  were  given  each  as  aidmg  her  son  (Paosan.  v.  19, 1). 
'  Iliad,  x)uL  360  \  Sophokl.  Philokt  334 ;  Viigil,  ^neid,  vi.  56. 
'  Argtun.  ^thiof).  tU  mp. ;  Quint  Smym.  151-583  jJEEomer,  Odyss.  ' 
Ovid,  Metam.~xiii.  284 ;  Eurip.  Androm.  1262 ;  Paosan.  iiL  19, 13.   j  i 
ing  toDiktys  (ir.  11),  Paris  and  Deiphobns  entrap  Achilles  by  the]  > 
of  an  interview  with  Polyxena  and  kill  him. 

A  minute  andxurious  description  of  the  island  Leukd,  or  ^kxtVieQ  \ 

IS  given  in  Arriau  (Periplus,  Pont  Euxin.  p.  21 ;  ap.  Googr.  Min.  t.     i 

The  heroic  or  divine  empire  of  Achilles  in  Scythia  was  rocogn  i 

AlksBus  the  poet  (Alkiei  Fragm.  Schneidew.  Fr.  46),  'KxiXKev,  b  y  ; 
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Thetis  celebrated  splsndid  funeral  games  in  honor  of  her  son, 
and  offered  the  unrivalled  padoplj,  whi<^  Hephsestos  had  foiled 
and  wrought  for  him,  as  a  prize  to  the  most  distinguished  warrior 
in  the  Grecian  army.  Odjsseus  and  Ajax  became  rivals  for  the 
cBstinction,  when  AthSn0,  together  with  some  Trcgam  prisoners^ 
who  were  asked  friMB  which  of  the  two  their  country  had  sustained 
greatest  injury,  decided  in  favor  of  tb^  former.  The  gallant  Ajax 
lost  his  senses  with  grief  and  humiliation  r"  in  a  fit  of  phrenzy  he 
slew  some  sheep,  mistaking  them  for  the  men  who  had  wronged 
him,  and  then  fell  upmi  his  own  sw<M*d.i 

Odysseus  now  learnt  from  Helenus  son  of  Priam,  whom  he  had 
captured  in  an  ambuscade,^  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  uisdess 
both  Philoktet^s,and  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  join  the  besiegers.  The  former,  having  been  stung 
in  the  foot  by  a  serpent,  and  becoming  insupportable  to  the 
Gre^  from  the  stench  of  his  wound,  had  been  left  at  Lemnus  in 

^iKu{  fiideir.  Eustathius  (ad  Dionys.  Pcri^^t  30T)  give*  the  story  of  hul 
having  fdttoffrtd  Ii^higeneift  tKither :  ccnnpare  Antonin.  liberal.  27« 

Ibyktis  represented  Achilles  as  having  esfKnised  MMea^  the  ElysiaD 
Field  (Idyk.  Fragm.  18.  SefaAeidewin>  SzoioiiddB  ^ftOlowed  this  story  (ap. 
Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  815). 

^  Argument  of  JEtfaiopia  and  Ilias '  Minor,  and  Eragm.  2  of  the  latter,  ppw 
17, 18,  DQntz.;  Quint.  Smym.  v.  120-482;  Horn.  Odyss.  xi.  550]  Pindar, 
Kem.  vii.  26.  The  AJax  of  Sophokl^,  and  the  contencfing  speeches  between 
Ajax  and  Ulysses  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  book  of  Ovid's  Meta* 
morphoses,  are  t9o  VcU  known  to  need  special  reference. 

The  suicide  of  Ajax  seems  to  have  been  described  in  detail'in  the  JEthi- 
opis :  compare  Pindar*  Jsthm.  iii.  51,  and  the  Scholia  adloc^  which  show  the 
Attention  paid  by  Pindar  to  the  minute  circumstances  of  the  old  epic 
See  Fragm.  2  of  the  ^Vklw  Tlepaic  of  Arktinus,  in  Bantz.  p.  22,  which  would 
seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  iBthiopis.  Diktys  relates  the  suicide 
of  Ajax,  as  a  consequence  of  his  unsuccessful  competition  with  Odysseus, 
not  about  the  arms  of  Achilles,  but  about  the  Palladium,  after  the  taking  of 
the  city  Cv.  14).  •  • 

There  were,  however,  many  different  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
Ajax  had  died,  some  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  argument  to  the  drama 
of  Sophokl^.  Ajax  is  never  wounded  in  the  Iliad :  .^schylos  made  him 
invulnerable  except  under  ths  armpits  (see  Schol.  ad  Sophok.  AJac  833); 
the  Trojans  pelted  him  with  mud  —  el  Trof  papfi^eiy  ifirb  rov  n^Xov  (SchoL 
Diad.  xlv.  404). 

*  Soph.  Philokt.  604. 
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the  commencement  of  the  expedition,  and  had  spent  ten  jearsi  in 
misery  on  that  desolate  island ;  hut  he  stiU  possessed  the  peerless 
how  and  arrows  of  H^rakl^s,  which  were  said  to  he  essential  to 
the  capture  of  Troy.  Diomid^s  fetched  Philokt^t^s  from  Lem- 
nus  to  the  Grecian  camp,  where  he  was  healed  by  the  -skill  of 
Machadn^s  and  took  an  active  part  against  tho  Trojans  -^  en* 
gaging  in  single  combat  with  Paris,  and  killing  him  with  one  o£ 
the  H^rakleian  arrows.  The  Trojans  were  allowed  to  carry  away 
for  burial  the  body  of  this  prince,  the  fatal  cause  of  all  their  suf- 
ferings ;  but  not  until  it  had  been  mangled  by  the  hand  of  Mene> 
lau^.3  Odysseus  went  to  the  island  of  Bkyms  to  invite  Neoptole- 
mus  to  the  army.  The  untried  but  impetuous  youth  gladly  obey- 
ed the  call,  and  received  from  Odysseus  his  fitl^er^s  armor,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  Euryp^lus,  son  of  Til^hus,  came  frooi  Mysia 
i(^  auxiliary  to  the  Trejans  and  rendered  to  them  valuable  service 
—  turning  the  tide  of  fortune  for  a  time  against  the  Greeiks,  and 
killing  some  of  their  bravest  chiefs,  amongst  whom  was  numbered 

Peneleds,  and  the  unrivalled  leech  Machadn.^    Tho  exploits  of 

-»     ,  -  -  -  -  -  ■        

1  Soph.  Itulokt  703^  *Q  ^leAea  ^v;rd,  *0c  p^qd*  olvoxvrov  ir6fiarQC  lio^ 
deteer^  Xpovcv,  etb.  ^ 

In  the  nanative  of  Dikiys  Cii.  47^,  PhiIoktet6s  returns  from  Lemnns  to 
'  Troy  much  earlier  in  the  war  .before  tl^  death  of  Achilles,  and  without  any 
i|Bsigned  cause. 

'  According  to  SophoU^,  S^rak^p  sends  Asklepius  to  Troy  to  heal  FUlok* 
tetSs  (Soph.  Fhilokt  1415). 

The  svltject  of  Fhiloktet^  formed  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  both  by  ^schy- 
tos  and  By  Euripid^  (both  lost)  as  well  as  by  Sophoklds. 

'  Aj;gnmcnt.  Iliad.  Minor.  Diintz.  1.  c  Kal  rbv  VEKphv  imb  Mcvj^aov  Korat- 
Kia^evra  aveXo/ievoi  ^anrovaiv  ol  Tptacf.  See  Quint  Smym,  x.  240 :  he 
differs  here  in  many  respects  from  the  arguments  of  the  old  poems  as  giren 
by  Proclus,  both  as  to  the  incidents  and  as  to  their  order  in  time  (Diktys,  iv. 
20).  The  wounded  Paris  flees  to  (EnonS,  whom  he  had  deserted  in  order  to 
follow  Helen,  and  entreats  her  to  cure  him  by  her  skill  In  simples :  she  ro' 
fuses,  and  permits  him  to  die ;  she  is  afterwards  stung  with  remorse,  and 
hangs  herself  (Quint  Smym.  x.  285-331;  ApoUodor.  iii.  12,  6;  Condn. 
Narrat  23 ;  see  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  Comment  sur  les  EpUres  d'Ovide,  t  i. 
p.  456>  The  story  of  CRnonI  is  as  old  as  Hellanikus  and  Eephal6n  of  Ger- 
gis  (se^Hellan.  Eregm.  126,  Didot). 

^  To  mark  the  way  in  which  these  legendary  erentsi,  pervaded  and  became 
embodied  in  the  looil  worship,  I  may  mention  the  received  practice  in  the 
gieat  temple  of  A«kldpia8  (father  of  Machaon)  at  Pei^gamus,  even  in  thft      ^ 


Neoptolemiis  were  nnmeroofli  worthy  of  tlie  gloijof  his  race  and 
the  renown  of  his  fiither.  He  encountered  and  slew  Enrypylusy 
together  with«  nombers  of  the  Mysion  warriors :  he  routed  the 
Trojans  and  droye  them,  within  their  walls,  from  whence  they 
neyer  again  emerged  to  give  battle :  nor  was  he  less  distinguished 
for  his  good  sense  and  persnasiTe  diction,  than  for  forward  energy 
in  the  field.i 

Troy  however  was  still  impregnable  so  \oog  as  the  Palladimn, 
a  statae  given  by  Zeas  himself  to  Dardanus,  remained  in  the 
citadel;  and  great  care  had  been  taken  by  the  Trojans  not  only 
to  conceal  this  valuable  present^  but  to  constaruct  other  statues  so 
like  it  as  to  mislead  any  intruding  robber.  Nevertheless  (ke 
enterprising  Odysseus,  having  disguised  his  person  with  miserable 
dothing  and  selif-inflicted  injuries,  found  means  to  penetrate  into 
the  city  and  to  convey  the  Palladium  by  stealth  away :  Hden 
alone  recognised  him;  but  she  was  now  anxious  to  return  to 
Greece,  and  even  assisted  Odysseus  in  concerting  means  for  the 
capture  of  the'town.^ 

To  accomplish  this  object,  one  final  stratagem  was  resorted  ta 
By  the  hands  of  Epeius  of  Panopeus,  and  at  the  fiuggestkm  of 
Aih^^  a  capacious  hollow  wooden  horse  was  constructed,  <9ipaUe 
pf  containing  one  hundred  men :  the  ilUe  of  the  Gredaii  fceroesy 
Neoptolemus,  Odysseus,  Menelaus  and  others,  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  inside  of  if,  and  the  entire  Gredan  army  sailed  away 

time  of  Paiuftiiias.  Tdlephns,  father  of  EarypyliLB,  was  the  local  hero  and 
mythical  king  of  Teothnmia,  in  which  Peigamos  was  situated.  In  the 
hymns  there  song,  the  proem  and  the  inyocation  were  addressed  to  T^lephus ; 
bnt  nothing  was  said  in  them  abont  Eorypylns,  nor  was  it  permitted  even  to 
mention  hi*  name  in  the  temple,  —  "  they  knew  him  to  be  the  slayer  of  Ma- 
chadn  :*'  upxovrai  fiiv  dn-d  T^Ae^  Ttiv  iftvavj  wpoa^Sowri  de  oiSev  ic  f^ 
EvpvnvXov,  oMe  afix^  kv  t^  voy  ^eXovaiv  bvo/iaj^eiv  airbv,  ola  hrurroftevoi 
^ia  htra  Uaxaovoc  (Pansan.  iiL  26,  7). 

The  oombina^on  of  these  qualities  in  other  Homeric  chiefs  is  noted  in  a 
wibseqnent  chapter  of  his  work,  ch.  zx.  yoL  ii 

1  Aigoment  Iliad.  AGnor.  p.  17,  Duntzer.  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  510-520. 
Paosan.  iiL  26, 7.    Qnint  Smym.  TiL  553 ;  yiil  201. 

'  Aignment  Iliad.  Minor,  p.  18,  Duntz.;  Arktinus  ap.  Dionys.  HaL  L  69; 
Homer,  Odyss.  iv.  246;  Qnint.  Smym.x.d54:  Vitgil,  JBneid.  il  164,  and 
the  9th  Excnrsns  of  Heyne  on  that  book. 

Compare  with  this  legend  abont  the  Palladinm,  the  Boman  l^end  respect- 
ing the  Ancylia  (Ovid,  Fasti,  m.  SSI). 


to  TenedoB,  buinii:^  dieir*  tents  and  pretending  to  have  aboi 

the    siege.     The  Trojans,  oveijojed  to  find  themselyef 

issued  from  the  city  and  contemplated  with  astonishmei 

ikbric  which  their  enemies  had  left  behind:  thej  long  d 

w^hat  should  be  done  with  it;  and  the  anxious  heroes  from 

heard  the  surrounding  consultations,  as  wdl  as  the  voice  of 

-v^hen  she  pronounced  their  names  and  counterfeited  the  ; 

of  their  wiyes.^     Many  of  the  Trojans  were  anxious  to  d 

it  to  llie  gods  in  the  city  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  their  c 

aace;  but  the  more  cautious  spirits  inculcated  distrust 

enemy's  legacy;  and  Laocodn,  the  priest  of  Poseiddn,  mai 

hia  aTersion  by  striking  the  side  of  the  horse  with  hie 

The  sound  revealed  that  the  horse  was  hollow,  but  the  ' 

heeded  not  this  warning  of  possible  fraud;  and  ihe  unfo 

Liaooodn,  a  victim  to  his  own  sagacity  and  patriotism,  mi 

perished  before  the  eyes  oi  his  countrymen,  together  with 

his  sons,. —  two  serpents  being  sent  e^ressly  by  the  godf 

the  sea  to  destroy  him.    By  this  terrific  spectade,  togetli 

the  perfidious  counsels  of  Sinon,  a  traitor  whom  the  Gre< 

left  behind  for-  the  spedal  purpose  of  giving  false  infoi 

the  Trojans  were  induced  to  make  a  breach  in  their  ow 

.  and  to  drag  the  fatal  fabric  with  triumph  and  exultation  ii 

city.9 

^  Odyss.  iv.275;  Yii^,  iBnekl,  ii.  14;  Heyne,  Excnrt.  3.  ad  u 
Stesichorofl^  in  hia  'Wov  Uefiatc,  gave  the  nomber  of  heroes  in  tit 
horse  fm  one  hundred  (8tesiclior.Fnigm.  96,  ed«  Eleine;  compare 
luii.  p.  610). 

*  Odyss.  TiiL  492 ;  xL  &2S.  Argoment  of  the  'I^mw  Uipaic  of  . 
p.  21.  Dunti.  Hydin.  f.  10&-13&  BaochyUd^  and  Enphorion  ap. 
ad  ViigiL  JBneid.  ii  201. 

Both  Sinon  and  Laocoon  etaae  origiBaUy  from  the  old  ejHC  poem 
nnB»  though  "^^rgil  may  peihapa  have  Immediately  borrowed  both  t 
other  matters  in  his  seeond  book»  from  a' poem  passing  nnder  the 
Plsander  (see  Macrob.  Satnr.  v.  2 ;  Heyne,  Szcnrs.  1.  ad  Msh,  ii ; 
Ber  Episch.  Kyklos,  y.  97).  We  cannot  give  credit  either  to  Ai 
Fiumder  for  the  masterly  spedmen  of  oratory  idiich  is  put  into  the 
Sinon  in  the  ^neid. 

In  Qointns  Smymsens  (xii  366),  the  Trojans  tortnre  and  mntili 
to  extort  from  him  the  tmth :  his  endurance,  sustained  by  the  insp 
Hei^,  is  proof  against  the  extremity  of  snffering,  and  he  adheres  U 
tale.    This  is  probably  an  incident  of  the  old  epic,  thongh  the  deli 
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The  destruction  of  T107,  acoording  te  the  decree  of  the  god% 
vras  now  irrevocably  sealed.  While  the  Trojans  indulged  in  a 
night  of  riotous  festivity,  Sinon  kindled  the  fire-signal  to  the 
Greeks  at  Tenedds,  loosening  the  bolts  of  the  wooden  horse,  from 
out  of  which  the  enclosed  heroes  descended.  The  city,  assailed 
both  from  within  and  from  without,  was  thoroughly  sadced  and  de- 
stroyed, with  the  slaughter  or  captivity  ci  the  larger  portion  of  its 
heroes  as  well  as  its  people.  The  venerable  Priam  perished  by 
the  hand  oi  Nec^tolemus,  lAving  in  vain  sought  shelter  at  the 
domestic  altar  ci  Zeus  Herkeios ;  but  his  son  DeiphobnSy  who 
since  the  death  of  Paris  had  become  the  husband  of  Helen,  de- 
fended his  house  desperately  against  Odysseus  and  Menehms,  and 
so^d  his  life  dearly.  Afrer  he  was  shiin,  his  body  was  fearfully 
mutilated  by  the  latter.^ 

Thus.j7as  Troy  utterly  destroyed--* the  dty,  the  altars  and 
temples,^  and  the  population,  ^neas  and  Antendr  were  permit- 
ted to  escape,  with  their  families,  having  been  always  more 
favorably  regarded  by  the  Greeks  than  the  remaining  Trojans. 
According  to  one  version  of  the  story,  they  had  betrayed  the 

of  Virgil,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  Trojans,  has  induced  him  to  omit  it. 
Euphorion  ascribed  the  proceedings  of  Sinon  to  Odysseus :  he  also  gave  a 
difierent  cause  fbr  the  death  of  Xaoco6n  (Fr.  35-36.  p.  55,  ed.  Dnntz.,  in  iae 
Fragments  of  Epic  Poets  after  Alexander  the  Great>  Sinon  is  traZfhig 
^Odvoaioc  in  Pansan.  x.  27, 1. 

*■  Odyss.  viiL  515;  Argument  of  Arktinas,  ut  sup.;  Enripid.  Hecnb.  903, 
Virg.  JBia.  vL  497 ;  Quint  Smym.  xiii.  85-329;  Leach^  ap.  Pansaii.  x.  27, 
S;  Biktys,  ▼.  12.  Ibykns  and  SimcMiid^  also  repvesentod  Deiphobns  as  the 
avrepaoTifc  ^  EXivijs  { SchoL  Hom.  Biad.  xiii.  517). 

The  night-battle  in  the  interior  of  Troy  was  described  with  all  its  feaiful 
details  both  by  Lesch^and  Arktiaoa:  the  'UlovXI^if  of  the  latter  seems  So 
have  been  a  separate  poem,  that  of  the  former  constltnted  a  portion  of  the 
nias  Minor  (see  Weli^er,  Der  ^pische  Kyklna,  p.  215) :  the  'IXiav  nkpaig 
by  the  lyric  poets  Sakadas  and  Stesiefaoras  prbbaUy  fidded  many  new  inci- 
dents. Polygndtns  had  painted  a  snooetskm  of  the  variooB  calamitons  scenes, 
drawn  from  the  poem  of  Lesch^,  on  the  walls  of  the  leschi  at  Delphi,  with 
the  name  written  over  each  figure  (Fansan.  x.'  25-26). 

Hellanikos  fixed  the  precise  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  capture  toak 
place  (Hellan.  Fr.  143-144),  the  twelfth  day  of  Thaigelidn. 

'  iEischyL  Agamemn^  527.-*  « 

BafjLol  d*  &taTOi  Kot  ^e&v  tdpifftaTOf 
Kai  tnripfta  vaa^c  iiairoX^vrai  x^ovSf, 
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tatj  to  the  Greeks :  a  panthei^s  skin  had  been  hung  over  the 
doer  of  Antenor^s  house  as  a  signal  for  the  victorious  besiegers  to 
spare  it  in  the  general  plunder.^  tn  the  distribution  of  the  prin- 
cipal captives,  Astyanax,  the  infkbt  son  of  Hect^,  was  cast  frdm 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  killed,  by  Odysseus  or  Neoptolemus : 
Polyzena,  Uie  daughter  of  Priam,  was  immolated  on  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  in  oompHance  with  a  re<][msition  made  by  the  shade  of  • 
the  deceased  hero  to  his  countrymen  ;9  while  her  sister  Eassandra 
was  presented  as  a  prize  to  Agamemndn*  She  had  sought 
sanctuary  at  the  altar  of  Ath^^,  where  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus, 
making  a  guilty  attempt  to  seize  her,  had  drawn  both  upon  him- 
self and  upon  the  army  the  serious  wrath  of  the  goddess,  insomuch 
that  the  Greeks  oould  hardly  be  restrained  from  stoning  him  to 
death.3  Andromache  and  Hel^ius  were  both  given  to  Neopto* 
lemus,  who,  according  to  the  Ilias  Minor,  carried  away  also 
jSlneas  as  his  captive.^ 

Helen  gladly  resumed  her  union  with  Menelaos :  she  accom^ 
panied  him  back  to  Sparta,  and  lived  with  him  there  many  years 
in  comfort  and  dignity,^  passing  afterwards  to  a  happy  immortality 

^  This  symbol  of  treadieiy  nlso  figured  in  the  pktore  of  PolygndtuB. 
A  different  story  mppews  in  Schol.  Biad.  iii  206. 

*  Earipid.  Hecnb.  3^114,  and  Troad.  716;  Lesdbte  ap.Pl&ii8an.  x.25,  9; 
Virgil,  ^neid,  uL  322,  and  Servius  ad  be. 

A.  romantic  ^e  is  found  in  Diktya  jnespectiDg  the  passion  of  Achilles  for 
Folyxexia  (iiL  2). 

'  Odyss.  zi  422.  Arktinvs,  Arig^nm.  p.  21,  Dfilnts.  Theognis,  1232 
Paosan.  i.  15,  2 ;  z.  26,  3 }  81,  1.  As  aa  expiation  of  tiiis  sin  of  their 
national  hero;  the  Lokrians  sent  to  Binm  periodically  some  of  their  maidens, 
to  do  menial  serylce  in  the  temple  of  Atfa§n6  (PlutaKh^  Ser.  Nnmin.  Yindict 
p.  557,  with  tbe  citation  from  Enphorion  or  Kallimachos,  Diintser,  Epicc. 
Vet  p.  118). 

^  Lescfads,  Pr.  7,  Donts.;  ap.  Schol  Lyoophr.  1263.  Oompaie  Schol.  ad. 
1232,  for  the  respectfol  recollection  of  Andromacbd,  among  the  traditions  of 
the  Moloesiaa  kings,  as  their  heroic  mother,  and  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  594. 

*  Such  is  the  story  of  the  old  epic  fsee  Odyss.  ir.  260,  and  the  fourth  book 
genemlly;  Argoment  of  Ilias  Hinor,  p.  20.  DOnts.).  Polygndtns,  in  the 
plantings  above  alluded  to,  followed  the  same  tale  (Tansan.  x.  25, 3^. 

The  anger  of  the  Greeks  against  Helen,  and  the  statement  that  Menelaos 

after  the  capture  of  Troy  approached  her  with  revengeftd  purposes,  but  wa^ 

80  mollified  by  her  soipassing  beanty  as  to  cast  away  his  uplifted  sword, 

belongs  to  the  age  of  the  tragedians  (iBschyL  Agamem.  685-1455 :  Eurip. 
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in  the  Elysian  fields.  She  was  w<Nr8hipped  as  a  goddess  with  her 
brothers  the  Dioskuri  and  her  fiusband,  haying  her  temple,  statue 
and  altar  at  Therapne  and  elsewhere,  and  varioos  examples  o£ 
her  miraculous  interventions  were  cited  among  the  Greeks.^  The 
1  jric  poet  Stesichorus  had  yentured  to  denounce  her,  conjointly 
with  her  sister  KljtaBmn^tra,  in  a  tone  of  rude  and  {dain-spokeii 
severity,  resembli^  that  of  Eoripidls  and  Lycophron  afterwards, 
but  strikingly  opposite  to  the  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  she 
Is  always  handled  by  Homer,  who  never  admits  reproaches  ugainfit 
her  except  from  her  own  lips.^    He  was  smitten  with  blindness, 

Androm.  600-629 ;  Helen.  75-120 ;  Troad.  890-1057 ;  compare  also  the  fine 
lineB  in  the  JEneid,  U.  667-588> 

1  See  the  deecription  in  Heradot  vL  Sl,  of  the  prsjen  offered  to  her,  and 
of  the  miracle  which  she  wrought,  to  remove  the  repolatye  ugliness  of  a  littie 
Spartan  girl  of  high  family.  Compare  also  Pindar,  Olymp.  ill  a,  and  tba 
Scholia  at  the  beginning  of  the  ode ;  Enrip.  Helen.  1662,  and  Crest  165a- 
1706;  Isokrat  Enoom.  Helen.  iLp.  368,  Anger;  Dio  Chrysost  Or.  zLp. 
811.  ^edf  hoftia^  irap^  rote  "KXXfjffi ;  Theodect^s  ap.  Aristot  PoL  I  2,  la 
Beuiv  &it*  kfiifotv  Uyopov  fiil^wfidnjv. 

*  Eoripid.  Troad.  982  m^.;  lorcophrdn  ap.  Steph.  Bjte.  t.  Ai/vc;  fifeo- 
siohoms  ap.  SchoL  Enrip.  Orest  289 ;  Fragm.  9  and  10  of  the '  IXUw  TUpmc^ 
Schneidewin:^ 

(Hvexa  Tw6apf€if  ^61^  dnaai  ^eoic  fuSc  Xca^tr '  ^vtod&pow 
Kwrptioc '  Ksiva  H  Twdapea  Koifpatai  ;|r0A<Ma^a 
Hiyafuvc.TpiyafUivc  Ttt9i70» 

Kal  ^re^avopof 

Further  'EA^  Uova*  umipey  etc. 

He  had  probably  contrasted  her  with  other  females  carried  away  by  force. 

Stesidioms  also  affirmed  that  Iphigeneia  was  the  dsngliterof  Helen,  bj 
Theseus,  bom  at  Argos  before  her  marriage  with  Menelans  and  made  over 
to  Klytsemn^tra :  this  tale  was  peipetoated  by  the  temple  of  Eileitfayia  at 
Aigos,  which  the  Aigeians  affirmed  to  haTe  been  erected  by  Helen  (Pansaa. 
ii.  22, 7),  The  ages  ascribed  by  HeUanikns  and  other  logographen  (Hellan. 
Fr.  74j  to  ThSsens  and  Helen— he  fifty  years  of  age  and  she  a  child  of  seTen 
—  when  he  carried  her  off  to  Aphidnse,  can  nerer  hare  been  the  original  form 
of  any  poetical  legend :  these  ages  were  probably  imagined  in  order  to  make 
the  mythical  chronology  mn  smoothly ;  >for  Theseus  belongs  to  the  genera, 
tion  beforo  the  Trojan  war.  Bat  we  ought  always  to  recoUeot  that  Helea 
never  grows  old  (ri)v  ydp  ^rtc  i/ifiev '  dy^fia  —  Qnint  Smym.  x.  312^,  axEd 
that  her  chronology  consists  only  with  an  immortal  being.  Serrins  observes 
Cad  ^neid.  11.  601)  — "  Helenam  inmorUdem  fnisse  indicat  tempns.  Nam 
constat  fratres  cjns  cam  Aigonantis  fnisse.  Aigonantamm  filii  cnm  Theba- 
Dis  CThehano  Eteoclis  ct  Polynlcis  hello)  dimicayemnt.    Item  illonim  filii 


ax^  made^aensible  of  his  impiety;  but  haviog  xq>6nted  and 
posed  a  special  poem  fonnallj  retracting  the  calumny^  wan 
mitted  to  recover  his  sight  In  his  poem  of  recantation 
famaus  palinode  now  unfortunately  lost)  he  pointedly  contra^ 
the  Homeric  narrative,  affirming  that  Helen  had  never  bei 
Troy  at  all,  and  that  the  Trojans  had  carried  thither  nothin, 
her  image  or  eiddhn.^  It  is,  probably,  to  the  ezdted  reli 
feelings  of  gtesichorns  that  we  owe.  the  first  idea  of  this  gl; 
deviation  from  the  old  legend,  which  ooold  never  have 
recommended  by  any  considerations  of  poetical  interest 

Other  versions  were  afterwards  started,  forming  a  sort  of 
prcHxdse  between  Homer  and  Stesichonis,  adndtting  that  ] 
had  never  really  been  at  Troy,  without  altogether  denyii  | 
elopement  Such  is  the  story  of  her  having  been  detail 
£gy pt  during  the  whole  term  of  the  siege.  Paris,  on  h  i 
parture  from  Spart%  had  been  driven  thither  by  storms,  an : 
^Egyptian  king  Prdteus,  hearing  of  the  grievous  wrong  whi : 

contra  Trojam  bella  gessenmt  Ergo,  si  immortalis  Helena  non  fms  i 
Sine  dubio  secnlis  durare  non  pofisct."  So  Xenophon,  after  ennm  ] 
many  heroes  of  diffident  ages,  all  pupils  of  Cheirda,  sajs  that  the  : 
Cheir5n  tnffioes  for  all,  he  being  brother  of  Zens  (De  Yenatione,  c  1> 

The  daughters  of  Tjndaiens  are  ^ytfemnSstra,  Helen,  and  Thnan<  i 
open  to  the  char;ge  Wanced  by  Stesichonis :  see  about  Timandra,  i  i 
the  Tegeate  Echemns,  the  new  fragment  of  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue,  r  i 
restored  by  Geel  fGottUng,  Pref.  Hesiod.  p.  lxi.>. 

It  is  curious  to  read,  in  Bayle's  article  S^Unefhia  critical  discussioi  ( 
adrentores  ascribed  to  her  —  as  if  they  were  genuine  matter  of^istorj 
or  less  correctly  reported. 

>  Plato,  Bepublic.  ix.  p.  587.  c  10.  &tnrep  rb  t^c  'EXivifC  eldiih) 
aixopog  ^ai  irepifidxiJTOV  yevea^cu  iv  Tpoty,  ayvoigi  tov  dX^i^ovf . 

Isokrat  Encom.  Helen,  t.  ii.  p.  370,  Anger;  Plato,  Fhssdr.  c  44.  j 

■  244;  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xL  p.  820,  Davis;  Con6n,  Narr.  18;  Dio  Cb 

Or.  M'  P»  323.   Tdv  ftkv .^Ti^aixopov  kv  ry  iartpov  Ctdy  }Jyetv,  ug  rb 

nav  oifSe  leXevaeiev  it  'EAev^  oiddftoae.    Horace,  Od. 

Epod.  xvu.  42.  -»- 

"  Infamis  HelensB  Castor  offensus  vice, 
Praterque  magni  Castoris,  Ticti  prece, 
Adempta  rati  reddidere  lumina.'' 
Pausan.  iii.  19, 5.    Virgil,  surveying  the  war  firom  the  point  of  vieTv 
Trojans,  had  no  .motive  to  look  upon  Helen  with  particular  tend 
I>eiphobns  imputes  to  her  the  basest  treachery  C^^eid,  vi  511. 
txkiale  Lacoena  ^  compare  ii.  567). 


had  committed  towards  Menelaus,  had  sen:  him  away  from  the 
oomitiy  with  severe  menaces,  detaining  Helen  rnitil  her  lawfbl 
husband  should  come  £o  seek  her.  When  the  Greeks  reclaimed 
Helen  from  Troy,  the  Trojans  assured  them  solemnly,  that  she 
neither  was,  nor  ever  had  been,  in  the  town ;  but  the  Greeks, 
treating  this  allegation  as  fraudulent^  prosecuted  the  siege  until 
their  ultimate  success  confirmed  the  oonreetness  of  the  statement, 
nor  did  Menelaus  recover  Helen  untiH,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
he  visited  Egypti  Such  was  the  story  told  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  Herodotus,  and  it  appeared  sstisfiictory  to  his  h]&- 
toridzing  mind.  *«  For  if  Helen  had  ideally  been  at  Troy  (he 
argues)  she  would  certainly  huve  been  given  up,  even  had  she 
been  mistress  of  Priam  himself  instead  of  Paris :  the  Trojan 
king,  with  all  his  family  and  aH  his  subjects,  would  never  know- 
ingly have  incurred  utter  and  irretrievable  destruction  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  her :  their  misfortune  was,  that  while  ihej 
did  not  possess,  and  therefore  could  not  restore  her,  they  yet 
found  it  impossible  to  convince  the  Greeks  that  such  was  the 
fkcL"  Assuming  the  historical  character  of  the  war  of  Troy, 
the remaik  of  Herodotus  admits  of  no  reply;  nor  can  we  great- 
ly wonder  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  tale  of  Helen's  Egyptian 
detention,  as  a  substitute  for  the  "  incredible  insanity''  which  the 

'  Herodot.  ii.  120.  oi  yilp  6^  oItq  ye  fpevopXa^ifg  ^v  6  TLpiaftoc,  obiP  tA 
uX'KoL  irpoffifKovrec  airifi,  etc.  The  passage  is  too  long  to  dtc,  but  is  higUy 
curious :  not  the  least  reniarkable  part  is  the  religious  coloring  which  bo 
gives  to  the  new  version  of  the  story  which  he  is  adopting,  — '*the  Trojans, 
though  they  had  not  got  Helen,  yet  could  not  persuade  the  Greeks  tbsct  this 
was  the  fact;  for  it  was  the  divine  will  that  fhey  should  be  destroyed  root 
and  branch,  in  order  to  make  it  plain  to  mankind  that  upon  great  crimes  the 
gods  inflict  great  punishments." 

Dio  Chrysostom  (Or.  ad.  p.  333)  reasons  in  the  same  way  as  Herodotus 
against  the  credibility  of  the  received  narrative.  On  the  other  han^  Iso- 
krat^,  in  extolling  Helen,  dwells  on  the  calamities  of  the  Trojan  war  as  a  test 
of  the  peerless  value  of  the  prize  (Encom.  Hel.  p.  360,  Aug.) :  in  the  view 
of  Pindar  (Olymp.  ziii.  56),  as  well  as  in  that  of  Hesiod  (0pp.  Di.  165), 
Helen  is  the  one  prize  contended  for. 

Euripides,  in  his  tragedy  of  Helen,  recognizes  the  detention  of  Helen  in 
Egypt  and  the  presence  of  her  eZJwXw  at  Troy,  but  he  follows  Stesichoms 
in  denying  her  elopement  altogether,  —  Hermes  had  carried  her  to  Egypt  in 
a  cloud  (Helen.  35-45,  706) :  compare  Von  Hoff,  De  Mytho  Helenie  Eori- 
pidesB,  cap.  2.  p.  35  (Leyden,  1843). 
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^senuine  legend  imputes  to  FriamW  the  TroJMUu    Facw 
upon  the  same  gromid  and  bj  the  same  mode  of  reasoning 
nounces  that  the  Trepan  horse  most  have  been  in  point  of : 
battering-engine,  because  to  admit  the  literal  narratiye  won 
to  impute  utter  childishness  to  the  defenders  of  the  cit^. 
Mr.  Fayne  Knight  rejects  Helen  altogether  as  the  real  cau 
th^  Xrajan  war,  though  she  majhaye  been  the  pretext  of  it 
he  thinks  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Trojans  could 
been  so  mad  and  silly  as  to. endure  calamities  of  such  ni 
tude  '^  for  one  little  woman*"^     Mr.  Knight  suggests  varioti 
litiGal  causes  as  substitutes ;  these  nught  deserve  .consideii 
either  if  any  eyidence  could  be  produced  to  countenance  I 
or  if  the  subject  on  which  they  are  brought  to  bear  coul 
aihown  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  history. 
.    The  return  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  from  Troy  furnished  i : 
to  the  ancient  epic  hardly  less  copious  than  the  siege  ijtsell ! 
the  more  susceptiUe  ci  indefinite  diversity,  inasmuch  as 
who  had  before  acted  in  concert  were  now  dispersed  an : 
lated.      Moreover  the  stormy  voyages  and  compulsory  wand ! 
of  the  heroes  exactly  fdl  in  with  the  common  aspirations 
an  heroic  founder,  and  enabled  even  the  most  remote  H< '. 
settlers  to  connect  the  origin  of  their  town  with  this  proE  i 
event  of  their  ante-histoiical  and  semi-divine  world.    A  i 
absence  of  ten  years  afforded  room  for  the  supposition  of  i 
domestic  changes  in  thdr  native  abode,  and  many  family  1 1 
tunes  and  misdeeds  during  the  intervaL    One  of  these    i 
^Eetums,"  that  of  Odysseus^  has  been  immortalized  by  thi 
of  Homer.    The  hero,  after  a  series  of  long-protracted  su  ; 
and  expatriation,  inflicted  on  him  by  the  anger  of  Fo8ei<  i 
last  reaches  his  native  island,  but  finds  his  wife  beset,  his 
fui  son  insulted,  and  his  substance' plundered,  by  a  troop  o 
lent  suitors ;  he  is  forced  to  appear  as  a  wretched  beggar,   : 
endure  in  his  own  person  their  scornful  treatment;  but  i  i 
by  the  interference  of  Atb^nd  coming  in  aid  of  his  own  o  i 

'  Fansan.  i.  28,  8 ;  Payne  Knigiit,  Frokgg.  ad  Homer,  c  53.  En  I 
eonstrued  the  wooden  horse  into  &  Grecian  ship  called  Ifnror,  <*  The  ! 
(Eaphorion,  Fragm.  34.'  ap.  Dootaer,  Tcagm.  Spiec.  Qnbc  p.  55). 

SeeThncyd.  i.  12;  vi.  2. 


and  staratagem,  he  is  enabled  toOfrerwhdtmliiB  enemies,  to  resome 
his  family  position,  and  to  leoover  his  pioperty.  The  return  ok 
several  other  Grecian  chi^  was  the  subject  of  an  ejjnc  poem  bj 
Hagias,  which  is  now  lost,  bat  of  which  a  brief  abstract  or  arga- 
ment  still  remains :  there  were  in  antiquity  yarioos  other  poems 
of  similar  tide  and  analogoos  matter.^ 

As  nsnal  with  the  ancient  epic,  the  multiplied  sufferings  of  this 
back^-vojage  are  traced  to  divine  wrath,  justly  provoked  by  the 
sins  of  the  Greeks ;  who,  in  the  fierce  exaltation  of  a  victcwy  pur- 
^  chased  .by  so  many  hardships,  had  neither  respected  nor  evens 
spared  the  altars  of  the  gods  in  Troy;  and  Ath§ne,  who  had  been 
thdr  most  zealous  ally  daring  the  siege,  was  so  incensed  by  their 
final  recklessness,  more  especially  by  the  outrage  of  Ajax,  son 
of  Oileus,  that  she  actively  harassed  and  embittered  their  return, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  appease  her.  The  chiefs  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves ;  their  formal  assembly  became  a 
sc^ne  of  drunkenness;  even  Agamemnon  and  Menelans  lost 
their  fraternal  harmony,  and  6ach  man  acted  on  his  own  separate 
resolutiim.'  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  Odyssey,  Nestor, 
DiomM^  Neoptolemus,  Idomeneus  and  Philokt^t^  reached 
home  speedily  and  safely :  Agamemndn  also  arrived  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, to  parish  by  the  hand  of  a  treacherous  wife ;  but  Mene- 
lans  was  condemned  to  long  wanderinga  and  to  the  severest  pri- 
vations in  Egypt,  Cyprus  and  elsewhere,  before  he  could  set  foot 
in  his  native  land.  The  Lokrian  Ajax  perished  on  the  Gyrsean 
rock.4  Though  exposed  to  a  terrible  storm,  he  had  already 
reached  this  place  of  safety,  when  he  indulged  in  the  rash  boast 
of  having  escaped  in  defiance  of  the  gods:  no  soon^  did  Po- 
seidon hear  this  language,  than  he  struck  with  his  trident  the 

»  Suidas,  V.  Nocrrof.  Wiillner,  De  Cydo  Epico,  p.  93.  Also  a  poem 
^ArpeiSCw  Ku^odos  ( Athenae.  vii.  p.  281 ). 

•  Upon  this  the  tarn  of  fortune  in  Grecian  aflfaijrs  depends  ( JEschyl.  Aga- 
memn.  338 ;  Odyss.  iii.  130;  Eurip.  Troad.  69-95). 

«  Odyss.  iii.  130-161 ;  ^schyl.  Agamemn.  650-662. 

*  Odyss.  iii.  188-196;  ir,  5-87.  The  Egyptian  dty  cf  Kanopus,  at  tht 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  w«r  believed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  pilot  of 
Menelaus,  who  had  died  and  was  buried  there  (Strabo,  xviL  p.  801 ;  Tacit, 
Ann.  ii.  60).  MevcA^iof  vofwCj  so  called  after  MeneUns  (IHo  Chryicst  xi 
p.  361). 


Eock  which  Ajflx  was  grasping  and  predpitated  both  into  the 
JECalclias  the  soothsayer,  together  with  Leonteus  and  Poljp 
proceeded  by  land  £rom  Troy  to  Kolophdn.3 

In  respect  however  to  these  and  other  Grecian  heroes, 
¥rere  told  different  from  those  m  the  Odyssey,  assigning  to 
a  long  expatriation  and  a  distant  home. .  Nestdr  went  to 
mrhere  he  founded  Metapontmn,  Pisa  and  HSrakleia:^  PI 
t^tds^  also  went  to  Italy,  founded  Petilia  and  Krimiaa,  and 
settlers  to  Egesta'in  Sicily.  Neoptolemns,  under  the  advi 
Thetis,  marched  by  land  across  Thrace,  met  with  Odysseus 
had  come  by  sea,  at  Maroneia,  and  then  pursued  his  joun 
^pirus,  where  he  became  king  of  the  Molossians.^  Idom 
came  to  Italy,  and  founded  Una  in  the  Salentine  pemnsula. 
omM6s,  after  wandering  &x  and  wide,  went  aloi^  the  I 
coast  into  the  innermost  Adriatic  gulf,  and  finally  settled  in 
nia,  founding  the  cities  of  Argyrippa,  Beneventum,  Atris 
X>ioniMeia :  by  the  fiayor  of  AUidnd  he  became  immorta 
was  worshipped  as  a  god  in  many  different  places.^    Th< 

>  Odyss.  It.  500.  The  epic  Nqotoi  of  Hagias  placed  this  adrent 
Ajax  on  the  rocks  of  Kaphareus,  a  soathem  promontory  of  Euboea  (J 
Notrroi,  p.  23,  Duntzer).  Deceptive  lights  were  kindled  on  the  dan 
rocks  by  Nanplins,  the  fitther  of  PahunSdds,  in  reyenge  for  the  death 
SOB  CSophokl|l8,  HatmXioc  JIv/Mcaet)f,  a  lost  tragedy  j  Hygin.  f.  116 ; 
Agamemn.  567).  .       ' 

*  Aignmest  Noaroi,  itf  gup.  There  were  monuments  of  Kalcha 
Sipontom  in  Italy  also  (Straho,  yi.  p.  284),  as  well  aS  at  Selgg  in 

'  (Strabo,ziL  p.  570).    , 

'  Strabo,  y.  p.  222;  yi.  p.  264.  VeUei  Faterc.  i.  1 ;  Servins  ad  Mn, 
He  had  boilt  a  temple  to  Ath&iS  in  the  island  of  Keds  (Strabo,  x.  p.  4 

*  Strabo,  yi.  pp-  254,  272 ;  Virgil,  ^n.  iiL  401,  and  Seryins  ad  Uh 
i.ophrdn,  912. 

Both  the  tomb  of  FhiloktStes  and  the  arrows  of  Hdrakl^  which 
ased  against  Troy,  were  for  a  long  time  shown  at  Thoriam  (^Jostin,  x; 

*  Argument  Nocrrot,  p.  23,  Duntz.;  Pindar^  Nem.  iy.  51.  Accon 
Hndar,  however,  Neoptolemus  comes  from  Troy  by  sea,  misses  the  is] 
SkymSy  and  sails  round  to  the  Epeirotic  Ephyra  (Nem.  yii.  87). 

«  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  7,  with  the  Scholia.  Strabo,  iii.  p.  150 ;  v.  p.  21 
vi,  p.  284.  Stephan.  Byz.  'ApyvpiTnro,  AiofOfde'tn.  Aristotle  recogniz 
as  buried  in  the  Diomedean  islands  in  the  Adriatic  (Anthol.  6r.  Br 
p.  178> 

The  identical  tripod  which  had.  been  gained  by  DiomSd6s,  as  yi 


kriaa  followers  of  Ajas  fNmded  the  i^Hzephjiian  Lokii  on  tiie 
floathenunost  oomer  ci  Italy,!  besides  another  settlement  in  Ldbya. 
I  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  the  campulsory  exile  of  Ten- 
kros,  wbo^  besides  fonndmg  the  dtyof.Salamis  in  Cyprus,  is  said 
to  have  established  some  settlements  in  the  Iberian  peninsnla-S 
Menestheos  the  Athenian  did  the  like,  and  also  (bonded  both  !Elaea 
in  Mysia  and  Skylledom  in  Italy.3  The  Arcadian  chief  Aga- 
pen6r  founded  Faphns  in  Cyprus.^  Epeios,  oi  Panopens  in 
Fhdkis,  the  oonstmctor  ot  the  Trojan  horse  with  the  aid  of  the 
goddess  AthSn^  settled  at  lAgaria  near  Sybaris  on  the  coast  of 
Italy ;  and  the  very  tools  which  he  had  employed  in  that  remark- 
able fabric  were  shown  down  to  a  late  date  in  the  t^nple  <^ 
Ath^n^  at  MetiqKmtom.^  Temfdes,  altars  and  towns  were  also 
pointed  oat  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Samos  and  in  Kr^te,  the  foundatkm 
of  Agamemndn  or  of  his  followers.^  The  inhabitants  of  the  Gre> 
dan  town  of  Ski<m^  in  the  Thradan  peninsala  called  PallgnS  or 
Pellen^,  accounted  themselves  the  o£&pring  of  the  PeUgnians 
from  Adi»a  in  Pdoponndsns,  who  had  seryed  under  Agamem- 
ndn  before  Troy,  and  who  on  their  return  firom  the  si^e  had 
been  driven  on  the  spot  by  a  storm  and  there  settled.?  The 
Pamphylians,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  deduced  their 

die  chariot-race  at  the  fimeral  games  of  Patroclas,  was  shown  at  Delphi  in 
the  time  of  Fhanias,  attested  by  an  inscription,  as  well  as  the  dagger  which 
had  been  worn  by  Helika5n,  son  of  Antenor  CAthens.  yL  p.  282> 

^  Virgil,  ^neid,  iiL  399. ;  xL  265 ;  and  Servias,  ibid.  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Ollens,  was  worshipped  there  as  a-hero  (Condn,  Narr.  18^. 

•  Strabo,  iii.  p.  257 ;  Isokrates,  Evagor.  Encom.  p.  192 ;  Jnstin,  xliv.  3. 
Ajax,  the  son  of  Tenkros,  established  a  temple  of  Zens,  and  an  hereditary 
priesthood  always  hdld  by  his  descendanis  (who  mostly  bore  the  name  of 
AjaxorTeukroe>at01bSinSllikia(Strabo,xiy.p.  672).  Teokios  earned 
with  him  his  Trojan  captives  to  Cypms  ^Athens,  vi.  p.  256). 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  140-150 ;  ri.  p.  261 ;  xiiL  p.  622.  See  the  epitaphs  on 
Tenkros  and  Agapenor  by  Aristotie  ( Antholog.  6r.  ed.  Bnmck.  L  p.  179-180). 

*  Strabo,  ziy.  p.  683 ;  Pansan.  viiL  5,  2. 

^  Strabo,  ti.  p.  263 ;  Jnstin,  xx.  2 ;  Aristot.  MfatU).  Ansc  c  108.  Also  &e 
epigram  of  the  Bhodian  Sinjmas  called  UeXeimg  (Anthotog.  Gr.  Bmnck.  L 
p.  210); 

'  YelleL  PatercnL  i.  1.  Stephan.  Byz.  r.  Aofimj,  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 ;  xir 
p.  639.  Theopompns  (Eragm.  Ill,  Didot)  recoonted  that  Agamemnon  and 
bis  followers  had  possessed  themsclycs  of  the  larger  portion  of  Cypms 

'  TJiurydid.  if.  IW. 


origin  from  tlie  wanderings  of  Ampbilochns  and  Kalehac 
the  siege  of  Troy :  the  inhabitants  of  the  Amphilodnan 
on  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia  revered  the  same  Amphilodms  ai 
founder.i  The  Orchomenians  under  laknenus,  on  quittii 
conquered  city,  wandered  or  were  driven  to  the  eastern  exti 
of  the  fiuxine  Sea ;  and  the  barbarous  Achaeans  under  j 
Caucasus  were  supposed  to  have  derived  their  first  establis 
from  this  source.'  Merion6s  with  his  Kr^tan  followers  i 
at  Engyion  in  Sicily,  along  with  the  preceding  Ej§tans  wl: 
remained  there  after  the  invasion  of  l£mds.  The  Elymin 
Sicily  also  were  composed  of  Trojans  and  Greeks  sepj, 
driven  to  the  spot,  who,  forgetting  their  previous  diffe:' 
united  in  the  joint  settlements  of  Eryx  an4  Egesta.3  "Wi 
of  Podaleirius  hoth  in  Italy  and  on  the  coast  of  Karia  ^  oi ' 
mas^  son  of  Theseus,  at  Amphipolis  in  ITirace,  at  Soli  in  C ; 
and  at  Sjmnada  in  Phrygia  f  of  Guneus,  Prothous  and  E : 
lus,  in  Krete  as  well  as  in  lAby&fi  The  obscure  poem  i 
copbrdn  enumerates  many  of  these  dispersed  and  expa  i 
heroes,  whose  conquest  of  Troy  was  indeed  a  Eadmeian  ' 
(according  to  the  proverbial  phrase  of  the  Greeks),  wher  s 
sufferings  of  the  victor  were  little  inferior  to  those  of  th  ! 
quished."''  It  was  particularly  among  the  Italian  Greeks, 
they  fv^ere  worshipped  with  very  special  solemnity,  tha 
preseuce  as  wanderers  from  Troy  was  reported  and  believ  i 

'  Herodot  m  9i ;  Thucyd.  u.  68.  According  to  the  old  eleg  i 
KaUinos,  Kalchas  himself  hfkd  died  at  Klanu  near  Eolophon  after  hi 
from  Troy,  bat  Mopsns,  his  rival  in  the  prophetic  function,  hadcondi  : 
followers  into  Famphylia  and  Eilikia  (Strabo,  xii.  p.  570 ;  xir.  p.  66  ] 
orade  of  Amphilochns  at  Matins  in  Kilikia  bore  the  highest  dian  ! 
eauictness  and  trath-teUing  in  the  time  of  Paasanias,  /iavrelov  a^evt  ' 
Tvv  kn*  iftov  (Fans.  i.  34,  2).  Another  story  recognized  Leontens  a  : 
psBtSs  SB  the  foanders  of  Aspendos  in  Kilikia  (Enatath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.    i 

«  Strabo,  ix.  p.  416.  *  Dioddr.  iv.  79;  Thucyd 

^  8tq»han,  Bys.  v.  Svpva ;  Xycophron^  1047. 

^iBscbines,  De  Fals&  Legat.  c.  14;  Strabo,xiy.  p.  683;  Stepl 
V.  SvwcK^a. 

•  Lycophr6n,  877-902,  with  Scholia;  ApoUodor.  Fragm.  p.  386 
There  is  also  a  long  enumeration  of  these  retnming  wanderers  and    i 
**f  new  settlements  in  Solinus  (Polyhist  c.  2). 

^  Strabo,  iii.  p.  150. 

•  Aristot^MirabQ.  Auscult  79, 106,  107, 109,  III. 
YOL.  I.  14 


I  pass  orer  the  nameroas  oilier  taks  whieh  ciiciilated  among 
the  anciently  illnstnUing  the  nhiqnkj  of  the  Gredan  and  TrGJao 
heroes  as  well  as  that  of  the  ArgonautSy — (me  of  tho  most  strik- 
ing features  in  the  Hdl^iic  legendary  world.^    Amongst  them 
ally  the  tnost  interesting^  indiyiduaQy,  is  Odysseus,  whose  roman- 
tic adventures  in  &bulou8  places  and  among  &bulous  ^persona 
have  heen  made  familiarly  known  by  Homer.    The  goddesses 
Ealypso  and  GzoS;  the  semi-divine  mariners  id  Fhaeada,  whose 
ships  are  endowed  with  coosdoasness  and  obey  without  a  steers- 
man; the  one-eyed  Cyddpes,  the  gigantic  Lasstrygonesy  and  the 
wind-ruler  Molm ;  the  Sirens  who  ensnalte  by  thdr  sod^  as  the 
Lotophagi  fascinate  by  their  food — all  these  pictures  formed  in- 
tegral and  interesting  portions  of  the  old  epic    Homer  leaves 
Odysseus  reestablished  in  his  house  and  £Eunily ;  but  so  marked 
a  personage  could  never  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  tameness 
of  domestic  life:  the  epic  poem  called  the  Tdegoma  ascribed  to 
him  a  subsequent  series  of  adventures.    After  the  suitors  had 
been  buried  by  their  relatives^  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  Nymphs, 
and  then  went  to  £tis  to  inspect  his  herds  xxf  cattle  there  pastur- 
ing :  the  £leian  Polyxenus  welcomed  him  hospitably,  and  mad^ 
him  a  present  of  a  bowl :  Odysseus  then  returned  to  Ithaka,  and 
fulfilled  the  rites  and  sacrifices  prescribed  to  him  by  Teiresias  in 
his  visit  to  the  under-wcNrld.    This  obligation  disduurged,  he  went 
to  the  country  of  the  Thesprotians,  and  there  married  the  queen 
Kal1idik4;  he  headed  the  Thesprotians  in  a  war  against  the 
Brygians,  the  latter  bdng  conducted  by  Args  himself^  who  fierce- 
ly assailed  Odysseus ;  but  the  goddess  Ath§n$  stood  by  Mm,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  make  head  against  Ar^  until  Apollo  came 

*  Strabo,  i  p.  46.    After  dwelliiig  emphaiieftfly  on  «he  Umg  iroyages  at 
ZKonysQs,  HdraUte,  Jasdn,  OdTsseos,  and  Menelans,  he  sayg^A/ivMu;  &k  luU 

Iwf^  ydp  *)  Totf  Tore  TB^v^t',  dftoU^  xai  rwf  Pafiapetc,  MrdPt^  arptt- 
reiac  xpovdVf  itiropaXeZv  nt  re  iv  o{jc^  ital  tf  arparei^  fropur^irrar  &«m  /wrd 
ri^  Tov  IXion  Karaarpo^  rode  rt  viK^travTac  hrl  Xforetav  Tpanitr&ai  itd 
Tdf  diropiaCf  Kol  iroXX^  ftaX^xw  Todf  ^rrti^ivTac  Kot  nepiytvofiivovc  he  toB 
no^fiov,  Kai  Sif  koI  noXeic  iird  rovra  v  KTia^^vai  Xiyovrai  /card 
naeap  t^v  i^^  r$r  *EXX&6oc  napaXiaw^ioTi  &  ^icwKatriivMeao- 
rasav. 


«nd. parted  them.  Odysseus  then  retomed  to  Ithaka,  1< 
the  Thesprotian  kingdom  to  Poljpoet^s,  his  son  bj  £al 
TelegonuSy  his  son  hj  Circ^  coming  to  Ithaka  in  search 
father,  ravaged  the  island  and  killed  Odysseus  without  kn 
who  he  was.  Bitter  repentance  overtook  the  son  for  h 
designed  parricide :  at  his  prayer  and  by  the  interventi 
his  mother  Circe,  both  FenelopS  and  Telemachus  were  mac 
mortal :  Telegonus  married  Penelop^,  and  Telemachus  m; 
Circ^J 

yVe  see  by  this  poem  that  Odysseus  was  represented  :\ 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Thesprotian  kings,  just  as  Keopto 
was  of  the  Molossian. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Ant^i6r  and  JSneaf 
distinguished  £n)m  the  other.  Trojans  by  a  dissatisfaction 
Priam  and  a  sympathy  with  the  Greeks,  which  is  by  Sop : 
and  others  construed  as  treacherous  oollusion,^  —  a  suspic< 
directly  glanced,  though  emphatically  repelled,  by  the  JE,n  \ 
YirgiL^  In  the  old  epic  of  Arktinus,  next  in  age  to  th ; 
and  Odyssey,  ^neas  abandons  Troy  and  retires  to  Mom  i 
in  terror  at  the  miraculous  death  of  Laooo^  before  the  ei  I 
the  Greeks  into  the  town  and  the  last  night*battle :  yet  L  > 
in  another  of  the  ancient  epic  poems,  represented  him  as '  i 
been  carried  away  captive  by  Neoptolerous.^    In  a  rema  ' 

>  The  Telegonia,  composed  by  Engammdn  of  Kjrrco^  is  lost,  • 
Argament  of  it  ha«  been  preserved  by  Frocliu  (p.  25,  Duntzer ;  Di  i 
IC). 

PaaBanitt  quotes  a  statement  ikH>m  the  poem  called  fhesprdtis^  ret 
a  son  of  Odysseus  and  Penelopd,  called  Ptoliporthna,  bom  after  hif 
from  Troy  (viii.  12,  3).  Nitisch  (Hist  Homer,  p.  97)  as  well  as 
seem  to  imagine  that  this  is  the  same  poem  as  the  Telegonia,  under 
title. 

Aristotle  notices  an  oracle  of  Odyisens  among  the'£ai7taaes,.a 
of  the  ^toUan  nation :  there  were  also  places  in  Epims  which  bof 
Odyssens  as  their  founder  (Schol.  ad  Lycophrdn.  800;  Stephan. 
Bovvei/Mi;  Etymolog.  Mag.  'Afucelaiosi  Plutarch,  Qusost.  Gr.  c.  14). 

'  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  46-48 ;  Sophokl.  ap.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608 ;  Lity,  i.  1 
phon,  Venat  i.  15. 

'  JEn.  u.  433. 

^  Argument  of  *Uiov  Uepatc  ]  Eragm.  7.  of  Lesch^,  in  DOntzer's 
tion,  p.  19-21. 

Hellanikus  seems  to  have  adopted  this  retirement  of  ^neas  to  the 


passage  of  the  Hiad,  Poseiddn  describes  the  family  of  Priam  as 
having  incurred  the  hatred  of  Zeus,  and  predicts  that  J^eas 
and  his  descendants  shall  reign  over  the  Trojans :  the  race  of 
Dardanus,  beloved  by  Zeus  more  than  all  his  other  sons,  would 
thus  be  preserved,  since  JEneas  belonged  to  it     Accordingly, 
when  iEneas  is  in  imminent  peril  from  the  hands  of  AchiHeSy 
Poseidon  specially  interferes  to  rescue  him,  and  even  the  impla- 
cable miso-Trojan  goddess  H^rS  assents  to  the  proceeding.^    These 
passages  have  been  construed  by  various  able  critics  to  refer  to  a 
family  of  philo-Hellenic  or  semi-Hellenic  M[ieadsd,  known  even 
in  the  time  of  the  early  singers  of  the  Iliad  as  masters  of  eame 
territory  in  or  near  the  Troad,  and  professing  to  be  descended 
•from,  as  well  as  worshipping,  JEneas.     In  the  town  of  Sk^psis, 
situated  in  the  mountainous  range  of  Ida,  sibout  thirty  miles  east- 
ward of  Hium,  there  existed  two  noble  and  priestly  families  who 
professed  to  be  descended,  the  one  from  HectSr,  the  other  from 
JEneas.    The  Skepsian  critic  Demetrius  (in  whose  time  both  these 
families  were  still  to  be  found)  informs  us  that  Skamandrias  son 
of  Hector,  and  Ascanius  son  of  -SJneas,  were  the  arch^ets  or 
heroic  founders  of  his  native  city,  which  had  been  originally 
situated  on  one  of  the  highest  ranges  of  Ida,  and  was  snbse- 


est  parts  of  Mount  Ida,  but  to  have  reconciled  it  with  the  stories  of  the 
migration  of  ^ncas,  by  saying  that  he  only  remidned  in  Ida  a  little  time, 
and  then  quitted  the  country  altogether  by  virtue  of  a  convention  concluded 
with  the  Greeks  (Dionys.  HaL  i.  47-48).  Among  the  infinite  variety  ol 
stories  respecting  this  hero,  one  was,  that  after  having  effecfed  his  settle- 
ment in  Italy,  he  had  returned  to  Troy  and  resumed  the  sceptre,  bequeath- 
ing it  at  his  death  to  Ascitnius  (Dionys.  Hal.  L  53) :  this  was  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  for  apparently  reconciling  all  the  legends. 
»  Iliad,  XX,  300.    Poseiddn  speaks,  respecting  iBneas — 

'AAV  Ayci^',  vftelc  vep  fuv  W  6k  ^avatov  ayayt^fiev^ 
M^6>;  Kal  Kpoviivc  KexoXoaerai^  alicev  ^AxtXlei>C 
TovSe  KaTOKTeivy  •  uopifwv  Si  ol  iar^  dXcwn^ow, 
"O^pa  fj^  currepfio^  yeveii  koI  &^vtoc  li^ffrat' 
£iapdavov,  bv  Kpovtdjjc  f^epl  irdvrav  ^iXaro  ircudaVj 
01  ^ev  i^eyevovTO,  ywaiKov  re  ^VffToav, 
'Hdfi  y<lp  Upidfuv  yev€^  VTC^P^  Kpwiuv 
NCv  61  6^  Alveiao  ^ifi  TpCaaaiv  avd^ei, 
Kai  iraiSuv  iraldec,  roi  Kev  fieT&iria^e  yevuvrtu. 
Again,  V.  339,  Poseidon  teUs  JEneas  that  he  has  nothing  to  dn»d  from  ny 
other  Greek  than  Achilles. 


quently  transferred  by  them  to  the  leds  lofty  spot  on  w] 
stood  in  his  time.^  In  ArisbS  and  Gentinas  there  seem  t 
been,  families  pr(^essing  the  same  descent,  since  the  same 
gets  ivere  acknowledged.^  ,  In  Ophrjmiam,  Hectdr  had  h 
secrsUed  edifice,  and  in  Uium  both  he  and  ^neas  were  wors] 
as  gods  ^  and  it  was  the  remarkable  statement  of  the  I 
Menekrat^s,  that  ^heas^  ^  having  been  wronged  by  Par 
staripped  of  the  sacred  privileges  which  belonged  to  him,  a^ 
himself  by  betattying  the  dty,  and  then  became  one  of  the  Gr 
One  tale  thus  among  many  respecting  .tineas,  and  that  \ 
inost  ancient  ci  all,  preserved  among  the  natives  of  the 
who  worshipped  bim  as  their  heroic  ancestor,  was,  that  afl 
capture  of  Troy  he  continued  in  the  country  as  king  of 
maining  Trojans,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Greeks.  Bu 
were  other  tales  respecting  him,  alike  numerous  and  irrc 

'  See  O.  Miiller,  on  the  causes  of  the  mythe  of  JSneas  and  his  yo 
Italy,  in  Classical  Jouraal,  voL  xxvi.  p.  308 ;  Elaosen,  ^neas  nnd  d 
ten,  vol.  i.  p.  43-52. 

£>6m€trias  Sk^ps.  ab.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  607;  Nicolans  ap.  Steph. 
^AffKovla.  jy^m&tnns  conjectuped  that  Skepsis  had  been  the  regal 
.^neaa  :  there  was  a  village  called  ^neia  near  to  it  (Strabo,  xiii.  p. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^kpia^ny  Vevrlvog.  Ascanias  is  king  of  Ida  i 
departa.re  of  the  Greeks  (Conon,  Narr.  41 ;  Mela,  i.  18).  Ascanix 
between  PhoksB  and  Kjme. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595 ;  Lycophron,  1208,  and  Sch. ; '  Athenagorat 
I.  Inscription  in  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  it  p.  86,  Ol  'l^«f  rbv  irdrp 
Aiveiav,    Lacian,'I)eor.  Concil.  c.  12.  i.  111.  p.  534,  Hemst. 

*  Menekrat.  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  48.    *AxaLoi>g  6e  avitf  elxe  (after  th 
Kol  kdojceov  T^c  OTparifjQ  r^  xe^oA^v  ainjpax'^ai,    'O/wf  de  to^v  c 
aavTcgf  kiroXifieov  yy  naay,  uxpig  'P-tof  ioXu,  Alveieu  Movrog, 
ydp  uTiTog  ic^v  i>irb  ^AXe^avSpov,  xal  uirb  yepeuv  lepuv  i^eipyofievoct  < 
HpiafAOV,  kpyaaafjLevog  6h  ravra^  elg  ^Axcudv  kyeyxtvti. 

Abas,  in  his  Trmca^  gave  a  narratiTe  difierent  from  any  other  pi 
**  Quidam  ab  Abante,  qui  Troica  scripsit,  relatum  femnt,  post  disc 
Tioji  Griecomm  Astyanacti  ibi  datun^  regnnm,  banc  ab  Antenoi 
-  sum^  sociatis  sibi  finitimis  dvitatlbus,  inter  qnas  et  Arisba  fait :  ^i 
ngre  tnlisse,  et  pro  Astyanacte  arma  cepisse  ac.  prospere  gestl  re  A 
restituisse  regnum"  (Serving  ad  Vii^g.  -ffineid.  ix.  264).  Accordini 
tys,  An  tenor  remains  king  and  ^neas  goes  away  (Dikt.  v.  17) : 
brings  the  Palladium  to  the  Greeks  (Dikt,  v.  8).  Syncellus,  on 
trary,  tells  us  that  the  sons  of  Hect6r  reooYOred  Biorn  by  the  sugge 
Helenus,  expelling  the  Atenorids  (Syncell.  p.  322,  ed.  Bonn). 
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able :  the  hand  of  destinj  markecl  bini  as  a  wandel%r  (faio  pro* 
fugus),  and  his  ubiquity  is  not  exceeded  even  by  that  of  Odys- 
seus. We  hear  of  him  at  MnuB  in  Thrace,  in  Pall^n^,  at  ^neia 
in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  in  Delus,  at  Orchomenus  and  Mantineia 
in  Arcadia,  in  the  islands  of  Kyth6ra  and  Zakynthns,  in  Leukas 
and  Ambrakia,  at  Bnthrotnm  in  Epirus,  on  the  Sidentine  penin- 
sula and  various  other  places  in  the  southern  regidn  of  Italy ;  at 
Drepana  and  Segesta  in  Sicily,  at  Carthage,  at  Cape  Palinurus, 
Cums,  IJQsenum,  Caieta,  and  finally  in  Latium,  where  he  lays 
the  -first  humble  foundation  of  the  mighty  B(Hne  fmd  her  em- 
pire.1  And  the  reason  why  his  wanderings  were  not  continued 
etill  ftirther  was,  that  the  orades  and  the  pronounced  will  of  the 
gods  directed  him  to  settle  in  Latium.^  In  each  of  these  numer- 
ous places  his  visit  was  commemorated  and  certified  by  local 
monuments  or  9pedid  legends,  particularly  by  temples  and  per- 
manent ceremonies  in  honor  of  his  mother  Aphrodite,  whose 
wo^hip  accompanied  him  everywhere :  there  were  also  many 
temples  and  many  difierent  tombs  of  ^SSneas  himself.3  The  vast 
ascendency  acquired  by  Bome,  the  ardor  with  which  all  the 
literary  Romans  espoused  the  idea  of  a  Trojan  origin,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Julian  £unily  recognized  ^neas  as  their  gentle 
primary  ancestor, — all  contributed  to  give  to  the  Roman  version 
of  his  legend  the  preponderance  over  every  other.  The  various 
other  places  in  which  monuments  of  .^kieas  were  found  came 
thus  to  be  represented  as  places  where  he  had  hidted  for  a  time 
< ji — : . . 

*  Dionys.  Halic  A.  B.  i.  48-54 ;  Heyne,  Excnrs.  1  ad  ^neid.  iii. ;  De 
Mnesd  Erroribus,  and  Excnrs.  1  ad  ^n.  v.;  Condn.  Narr.  46 ;  Livy,  xl.  4; 
Stephan.  Byz.  Alveta.  The  inhabitants  of  ^neia  in  the  Thermaic  Gnlf 
worshipped  t^im  with  great  solemnity  as  their  heroic  founder  (Paasan.  iii, 
22,  4 ;  viii.  12,  4).  The^orab  of  Andiises  was  shown  on  the  confines  of  the 
Arcadian  Orchomenns  and  Mantinehi  (compaie  Bteph.  Byz.  ▼.  Kd4vai), 
under  the  mountain  called  Anchisia,  near  a  temple  of  Aphrodite :  on  the 
discrepancies  respecting  the  death  of  AnchisSs  (Tleyne.  Excurs.  17  ad  JEkl 
in.) :  Segesta  in  Sicily  founded  by  iEneas  fCicero,  Verr.  ir.  38). 

•  Toil  6e  fiijKin  irpoaoripo  rnc  Eifpcrmjc  n^ewrai  rbv  TpalK^  arokov^  ol  re 
Xpij(r/^*>i  kytvovTo  alnoiy  etc  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  65). 

'  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  54.  Among  other  places,  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Bera 
cynthia,  in  Phrygia  (Festus,  t.  Eomam,  p.  224,  ed.  Mailer) :  a  furious  article, 
which  contains  an  assemblage  of  the  most  contradictory  statements  respect 
ing  both  ^neas  and  Latinus. 


#11  his  way  from  Troy  to  Ladum.  But  thoagh  the  le 
pretensions  of  these  places  were  thus  edipsed  in  the 
those  who  constituted  the  literary  ptiblicy  the  local  belief 
extinguished :  they  claimed  the  hero  as  their  permanent 
ty,  and  his^tomb  was  to  them  a  proof  that  he  had  lived  i 
among  them. 

Antendr,  who  shares  with  j9Bneas  the  favorable  sym] 
the  Greeks,  is  said  by  Pindar  to  have  gone  from  Troy  ali 
Menelaus  and  Helen  into  the  region  of  Kyr6n6  in  I^by ; 
according  to  the  more  current  narrative,  he  jJaoed  hit 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Eneti  or  Yeneti  from  Paphlagc 
had  come  as  allies  of  Troy,  and  went  by  sea  into  the  ui 
of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  where  he  conquered  the  neighbo  i 
barians  and  founded  the  town  of  Patavinm  (the  modem  i 
the  Yeneti  in  this  region  were  said  to  owe  their  origin  t : 
migration.^  We  learn  further  from  Strabo,  that  C^»ik  i 
of  the  companions  of  Antendr,  had  contiiiued  his  wi  i 
even  into  Iberia,  and  that  he  had  there  established  a  a  i 
bearing  his  name.^ 

Thus  endeth  the  Trojan  war;  together  with  its  seque  , 
persion  of  the  heroes,  victors  as  well  aa  vanquished, 
oount  here  given  of  it  has  been  unavoidably  brief  and  ii  i 
ibr  in  a  work  intended  to  follow  oonsecnttvely  the  real  I  i 
the  Greeks,  ho  greater  space  can  be  allotted  even  to    I 
splendid  gem  of  their  legendary  period.  Indeed^althougi 
be  easy  to  fill  a  large  volume  with  the  separate  inddei 
have  been  introduoed  into  the  ^  Trojan  cyde,"  the  misi 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  so  contradictory  as  to  e: 
possibility  of  weaving  them  into  one  connected  narrat 
are  compelled  to  sdect  one  out  of  the  number,  genendl 
any  solid  ground  of  pr^erence,  and  then  to  note  the  var 
the  rest    No  one  who  has  not  studied  the  original  4 

'  Findftr,  l^fth.  t.,  and  the  dtation  from  tiw  'S6<rTot  of  Lydms 
Scholia;  giren  still  more  folly  in  tke  Scholia  ad  Lyccphron.  8 
was  a  X6^  ^Avrtivopidav  at  Kyrdnl 

*IivT,  L  1.  Seiriiis  ad  JEndd.  L  242.  Strabo,  L  4^4  v.  ! 
Fasti,  It.  75. 

»8trabo,iiLp.  157. 


can  imagine  ther  extent  to  wluich  this  discrepancj  proceeds ;  it 
dove's  aLxDost  every  portion  and  fragment  of  the  tale.^ 

Bnt  though  much  may  have  been  thus  omitted  of  what  the 
reader  might  expect  to  find  in  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war^  its 
genuine  character  has  been  studiously  preserved,  without  either 
exaggeration  or  abatement.  The  real  Trojan  war  is  that  which 
was  recounted  by  Homer  and  the  old  epic  poets,  and  continued 
by  all  the  lyric  and  tragic  composers,  ^or  the  latter,  though 
they  took  great  liberties  with  the  particular  incidents^  and  in- 
troduced to  some  extent  a  new  moral  tone,  yet  worked  more  or 
less  faithfully  on  the  Homeric  scale :  and  even  Euripides,,  who 
departed  the  most  widely  from  the  feeling  of  the  old  legend,  nev 
er  lowered  down  his  matter  to  the  analogy  of  contemporary  life. 
They  preserved  its  well-defined  object,  at  once  righteous  and  ro- 
mantic^ the  recovery  of  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  sister  of  the 
Dioskuri*— its  mixed  agencies,  divine,  heroic  and  human  —  the 
colossal  force  and  deeds  of  its  chief  actors  —  its  vast  magnitude 
and  long  duration,  as  well  as  the  toils  which  the  conquerors  un- 
derwent, and  the  Nenfesis  which  followed  upon  their  success. 
And  these  were  the  circumstances,  which,  set  forth  in  the  fuD 
blaze,  of  epic  and  tragic  poetry,  bestowed  upon  the  legend  its 
powerful  and  imperishable  infiuence  over  the  Hellenic  mind. 
The  enterprise  was  one  comprehending  all  the  members  of  the 
HeUenic  body^  of  which  each  individually  might  be  proud,  and 
in  which,  nevertheless,  those  feelings  of  jealous  and  narrow  pa- 
triotism, so  laihentably  prevalent  in  many  of  the  towns,  were  as 
much  ^  possible  excluded.  It  supplied  them  with  a  gijuid  and 
inexhaustible  object  of  comi^on  sympathy,  coiiomon  faith,  and 
common  admiration ;  and  when  occasions  arose  for  bringing  to- 
gether a  Pan-Hellenic  force  against  the  barbarians,  the  prece- 
dent of  the  Homeric  expedition  was  one  upon  which  the  elevated 
minds  of  Greece  could  dwell  with  the  certainty  c£  rousing  an 
unanimous  impulse,  if  not  always  of  counterworking  sinister  by- 

*  These  diversities  are  well  set  forth  in  the  nseful  Dissertation  of  Fuchs 
Pe  Varietate  rabulamm  Troicarum  (Cologne,  1830). 

Of  the  nomber  of  romantic  statements  pnt  forth  respecting  Helen  and 
Achilles  especially,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
chapters  of  Ptolemy  H6{^«8tion  (apod  Westermann^  Scriptt  Mythograph^ 
p.  188,  etCj^ 
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niotives,  among  their  aadienoe.  And  the  inddoitB  oompi 
the  Trojan  cyde  were  fkmiliorized,  not  only  to  the  public 
but  also  to  the  pobUc  eje^  by  innumerable  representations  1 
the  sculptor  and  the  painter, — those  which  were  romani 
chivalrous  being  better  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  tb 
more  constantly  employed,  than  any  other. 

Of  such  events  the  genuine  Trojan  war  of  (he  old  e: 
for  the  most  part  composed.    Though  literally  believed,  r 
tiallj  cherished,  and  numbered  among  the  gigantic  phae] 
of  the  past,  by  the  Grecian  public,  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  i 
inquiry  esseitially  a  legend  and  nothing  more.    If  we  ar  • 
whether  it  be  not  a  legend  embodying  portions  of  histori<  i 
ter,  and  raised  upon  -a  basis  of  truth, — whether  there  i 
really  have  occurred  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ilium  a  wai 
human  and  •  political,  without  gods,  without  heroes,  withoul 
without  Amazons,  without  Ethiopians  un^r  the  beantifu] 
£6s,  without  the  wooden  horse,  without  the  characteristic  i 
pressive  features  of  the  old  epical  war, — like  themutilat<  i 
of  Dei'phobus  in  the  under-world ;  if  we  are  asked  wheth  ! 
was  not  really  some  such  historical  Trojan  war  as  this,  i 
swer  must  be,  that  as  the  possibility  of  it  cannot  be  d( 
•neither  can  the  reality  of  it  be  affirmed.   We  possess  not 
the  ancient  epic  itself  without  any  independient  evidence : 
been  an  age  of  records  indeed,  the  Homeric  epic  in  its  e 
and   unsuspecting  simplicity  would  probably  never  ha\ 
into  existence.     Whoever  therefcnre  ventures  to  dissect 
Arktinus  and  Lesch^  and  to  pick  out  certain  portions  as 
of  fact,  while  he  sets  aside  the  rest  as  fiction,  must  do  sc 
reliance  on  his.  own  po^fers  of  historical  divination,  wit! 
means  either  of  proving  or  verifying  his  oonclusiiMis. 
many  attempts,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  to  idendiy  rea 
in  this  historical  darkness,  that  of  Die  Ohrysostom  des< 
tention  for  its  extraordinary  boldness.    In  his  oration  a 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Bium,  and  intended  to  demonstrate 
Trojans  were  not  only  blameless  as  to  the  origin  ci  the 
victorious  in  its  issue — he  overthrows  all  the  leading  ] 
the  Homeric  narrative,  and  re-writes  nearly  the  whole 
ginning  to  end :  Paris  is  the  lawful  husband  of  Helen,  A 
slain  by  Hectdr,  and  the  Greeks  retire  without  taking  1 
VOL.1,  14»  21o< 
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graced  aa  well  as  baffled.  Having  shown  witiiout  difficulty  thai 
the  Biad,  if  it  be  looked  at  aa  a  histoiy,  fe  fuU  of  gaps,  incongrni* 
ties  and  absurdities,  he  proceeds  to  compose  a  more  plausible  nar- 
lativjd  of  his  own,  which  he  tenders  as  so  much  authentic  matter 
of  fact  The  most  important  pointy  however,  which  his  Orati<x& 
bringis  to  view  is,  the  literal  and  confiding  belief  with,  whidi  the 
Homeric  narrative  was  regarded,  as  if  it  were  actual  history^  not 
only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bium,  but  also  by  the  general  Grecian 
public.^ 

The  small  town  of  Ilium,  inhabited  by  Mo^c  Greeks,^  and 
raised  into  importance  only  by  the  legendary  reverence  attached 
to  it,  stood^upon  an  elevated  ridge  forming  a  spur  from  Mount 
Ida,  rather  more  than  three  miles  from  the  town  and  promontory 
of  Sigedum,  and  about  twelve  stadia,  or  less  than  two  miles,  from 
the  sea  at  its  nearest  point  From  Sigeium  and  the  neighboring 
town  of  Achilleium  (with  its  monunflont  and  temple  of  Achilles), 
to  the  town  <^  Ehceteium  on  a  hiU  higher  up  the  Hellespcmt 
(with  its  Ddonument  and  diapel  of  Ajax  called  the  Aianteium^), 
was  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia,  or  seven  milea  and  a  half  in  the 
straight  course  by  sea:  in  the  intermediate  space  was  a  bay  and 
an  adjoining  plain,  comprehending  the  embouchure  of  the  Sca- 
mander,  and  extending  to  the  base  of  the  ridge  on  which  Hium » 
stood.  This  plain  was  the  celebrated  plain  of  Troy,  in  which 
the  great  Homeric  battles  were  believed  to  have  taken  place :  the 
portion  of  the  bay  near  to  Sigeium  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Naustathmon  of  the  Achaeans  (u  e.  the  spot  where  they  dragged 
their  ships  ashore),  and  was^accdonted  to  have  he&n  the  camp  of 

Agamemndn  and  his  vast  army.^ 

^ ^ , — , ■ 

*  Dio  ChiTsost.  Or.  xi.  p.  SlO-522.  , 
»  Herodot.  v.  1 22.    Pausan.  v.  8, 8 :  viiL  12,  4.    AioXet)f  U  vo^oc  Tp^ 

<$of,  the  title  proclaimed  at  the  Olympic  games;  like  AioXci)f  curb  WntpivaCt 
from  Myrina  in  the  more  eoatherly  r^g^  of  iBolis,  as  we  find  in  the  list 
of  Yisitors  at  the  Charitesia,  at  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia  (Corp.  Inscrip. 
Boeckii.  No.  1583> 

'  See  Pausanias,  i.  35,  3,  for  the  legends  cnrrent  at  Binm  respecting  the 
vast  size  of  the  bones  of  Ajax  in  his  tomb.  The  inhabitants  affirmed  that 
after  the  shipwreck  of  Odyssens,  the  arms  of  Achilles,  which  he  was  carry- 
ing away  with  him,  were  washed  npby  the  sea  against  the  tomb  of  Ajax. 
Pliny  gives  the  distance  at  thirty  stadia :  modem  travellen  make  it  some* 
thing  more  than  Pliny,  bat  oonsiderably  less  than  Strabo. 

*  Steabo,  ziii  p.  69S-598     Strabo  disttngoishes  the  *AxaU»v  Natwra^/<oi^ 
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EQstorical  Ifiam  was  founded,  according  to  flie  qties 
statement  of  Stcabo,  during  the  last  dynasty  of  the- 
kings,^  that  is,  at  some  period  kter  than  720  b.  a    Un 
the  days  of  ^exander  the  Great  —  indeed  ontii  the  p 
Roman  preponderance  —it  always  remained  a  place  of  i 
eraMe  power  and  importance,  as  we  learn  not  only  from 
aertion  of  the  geographer,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  Acl 
Sigeium  and  Rhceteium  were  all  independent  of  it^    Bi 
siderable  as  it  might  be,  it  was  the  only  place  which  e^ 
the  venerable  name  iikmiortalized  by  Homer.    Like  the 
nium,  it  had  its  temple  of  Ath^n§,3  wherein  she  was  wc 
as  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  town :  the  inhabitants 
that  Agamemndn  had  not  altogether  destroyed  the  town, 
it  had  been  reoceupied  after  his  departure,  and  had  neY< 
to  exist'*    Their  acropolis  was  called  Pergamum,  and 
shown  the  house  of  Priam  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkei 
that  unhappy  oVi  man  had  been  slain :  moreover  thi 
exhibited,  in  the  temples,  panoplies  which  had  been  woi 
Homeric  heroes,^  and  doubtless  many  other  relics  appro 
admirers  of  the  Diad. 

whidi  was  near  to  Sig^un,  fyom  the  ^Ax<uiiv  Tufofv^  which  was  bk 
die  middle  of  the  bey  betweea  Sigeaon  and  Bhoeteiiim ;  bat  we  g 
liig  language  that  this  disliiictioa  was  not  nnirenally  recognised, 
der  landed  at  the  'A^owv  Xi/t^  (Anian,  i.  11> 

*  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  59S. 

*  Berodot  T.  95  (his  aoooufc  of  the  war  between  the  Athenians 
lensBaas  abont  SIgeMua  and  AduUewm) ;  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  693. 
*IAti«y  voKtv  Hpf  v0v  rlof  {shf  mtiionoluv  dvai  ^eurif  rd  lepdv  I 
* Ai^^2r  fUKpi^  Kut  e^reAef.    ? AAcf om^wv  ^i  i»apQ»Ta  fter^  r^  I 
puc$iv,  hvcB&iifiaM  re  cm^^iu  rh  iepdy  Kot  irpoffay9pevaaMr6^Vf  e 

Again,  Kai  rb  IXmv,  5  vvp  hnl,  K»fii^oUc  rtC  k^  ^«  irpfirov  7 
'Aoloc  iir^v'^' 

*  Besides  Aih^§,  the  Inscriptions  anthemticate  Z<dr  UoXieii 
(Corp.  Ihscrip.  BoDckh.  No.  3599). 

*  Stmbo,  xiii.  p.  600.  Afyowrt  d*  ol  vvv  ^JXitif  koI  tovto,  ^  i 
avvipaivev  if^ia^ai  i^  irdJUy  tLoriL  r^  HXuaiv  inrb  nfiv  ^Axtuii 
'^i<ff^fj  oMeTTore. 

The  sitoation  of  Biam  (or  as  it  is  commonly,  bat  erroneon 
New  lUum)  appears  to  b^  pretty  well  ascertained,  about  two  mile 
sea  (Bennell,  On  the  Topography  of  Troy,  p.  41-71 ;  Dr.  C]ark< 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  102). 

*  Xerxds  pasnng  by  Adnunyttinm,  and  leaying  the  range  of  M 
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These  were  testiinonMs  wliich  few  pas<Hi8  in  tlioae  ages  wei« 
inclined  to  question,  when  combined  with  the  ideniitj  of  name 
and  general  localitj ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  anj  one  did  qaestion 
them  until  the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Skepsis.  Hellanikas  ex- 
pressly described  this  Ilium  as  being  the  Ilium  of  Homer,  for 
which  assertion  Strabo  (or  probably  Demetrius,  £rom  whorn^  the 
narrative  seems  to  be  copied)  imputes  to  him  very  gratuitously 
an  undue  partiality  towards  the  inhabitants  oi  the  town.'  Hen>- 
dottts  relates,  that  Xerx^  in  his  march  into  Greece  visited  the 
place,  went  up  to  the  Pergamum  of  Priam,  inquired  with  much 
interest  into  the  details  o£  the  Homeric  siege,  made  libations  to 
the  fallen  heroes,  and  offered  to  the  Athln^  of  Ilium  his  mag- 
nificent sacrifice  of  a  thousand  oxen :  he  probably  represented 
and  believed  himself  to  be  attacking  Greece  as  the  avenger  of 
the  Priamid  fanuly.  The  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Mindarus, 
while  his  fleet  lay  at  Abydus,  went  personally  to  Ilium  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  Athene,  and  saw  from  that  elevated  spot  the  battle 
fought  between  the  squadron  of  Dorieus  and  the  Athenians,  on 
the  shore  near  Bhoeteium.9    During  the  Interval  between  the 

his  left  hand,  ^ie  if  r^  ^IXtada  ynv ^AntMo/ihw  Sh  rov  ^rparoi 

ivl  rdv  "LKOftavdpuv k^  rd  Uptapmt  lUpyofiov  dvl^,  tfiepop  j^uv 

^A'&ifvaly  ry  ^Vuadi  Hhae  povc  x*^^'  X^  ^^  ^  ft&yoi  rotaiv  ^pc^iv  kxk* 

avTO 'Afta  iiidpy  Sh  hcopHfer^  kv  Apwripy  fthf  Awipytjw  Toiretiw 

fcoXiv  KcU  K)^pvvelov  koI  Aapdavov,  fyirep  ^  *AfiOd^  6fto»poc  kanv  •  i»  6e^ 
Shy  Tepyi^ac  TevKpoic  (Herod.  viL  43).  ^ 

Respecting  Alexander  (Anian,  ill),  'AveX06vrti  A  kf  i;boi%  r^  'A^^v^ 
^vaat  ry  ^IXiaSt^  ttal  r^  irovoirAuKv  ti^  aifnvv  ivat^thwi  elfyihf  va^,  jrol 
KO^eXeiv  ivrl  rofr^c  ruv  lepuv  riva  6frX€iv  irt  ix  ro^  TputKoO  ipyov  au(6- 
(teva  *  luit  ravra  Tuhyownv  ^rc  ol  imwnnaTdi  ifepw  irpd  aimw  i^  -rdf  fiaxac» 
Ovaai  di  €tirrdv  hrt  rod  fi^/io9  tav  A'lbc  rod  *£pjce^  ^^oc  Kor^ei,  ft^tv 
Upta/iov  vapMToOftevov  r^  'Siomo^ifuw  7^1,  ^^  Ic  abiiv.  KO&^e: 

The  inhabitants  of  Biam  also  showed  the  lyre  which  had  bttonged  to 
Pvis  (Flatarch,  Alezand.  c  15). 

Chandler,  in  Ins  History  of  Sinm,  chi^.  zziL  p.  89,  seems  to  think  fht 
the  place  called  by  Herodotus  the  Pergamamof  Priam  is  diffiBrent  from  the 
historieal  lUiaD.  But  the  menticm  of  the  Sieaa  AtfadnS  identifiea  them  m 
the  same. 

>  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603.  "EXAovuEOf  d^  x^t^f^tf^  role  'UUe^iv,  oUk  6 
kKeivcv  fiv&ocf  (twfiyopel  r^  r^  ofr^  dvai  v6?uv  rifv  v9v  ry  r&n,  Hellaa- 
ikns  had  written  a  work  called  TpoZ»&. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  la    Skylaz  places  Qinm  twenty-five  stadia,  or 
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Peloponnesiaa  war  and  the  MacedoniaQ  invasioa  of  P^sii 
was  always  garrisoiiGd  as  a  strong  position ;  but  its  domi 
still  narrow,  and  did  not  extend  even  to  the  sea  which 
near  to'  it.^  Alexander,  on  crossing  the  Hellei^nt,  e 
army  £n>ni  Sestus  to  Abjdiis,  under  Parmenioy  and  sailed 
ally  from  Elaseus  in  the  Cherson^e,  after  having  solemi 
rificed  at  th^  Eliaeontian  shrine  of  Protesilaus,  to  the  hti 
the  Achaoans  between  Sigeium  and  Bhceteiam.  He  then  ai 
to  nium,  sacrificed  to  the  IHean  Ath^n^  and  consecrated 
t^miple  his  own  panoplj,  in  exchange  for  which  he  took  e* 
ibe  sacred  anns  there  suspended,  which  were  said  to  hai 
preserved  &€m  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  These  ani 
isanied  before  him  when  he  went  to  battle  by  his  armor- 1 
It  is  a  fact  still  more  curious,  and  illustrative  of  the  stroxi ! 
ing  of  the  old  legend  on  an  impressible  and  eminently  i  < 
mind,  diat  he  also  sacrificed  to  Fiiam  himseli^  on  the  v< : 
of  Zeus  Herkeius  from  which  the  old  king  was  believed 
been  torn  by  NeoptoLemos.  As  that  fierce  warrior  was  h  i 
anctetor  by  the  maternal  side,  he  desired  to  avert  from  I 
the  anger  of  Priam  against  the  Adbilleid  race.^ 

about  three  miles,  from  the  sea  (c.  94).    Bat  I  do  not  understan  1 
ean  call  Sk^piis  and  Kebi^  wo^iq  htl  t^oAoaoy. 

>  See  Xttooph.  HelleiL  iii.  i.  16;  and  the  deicriptioii  of  the  s 
nium,  along  with  Sk^sU  and  Eebr§n,  by  the  chief  of  mercenari  i 
demos,  in  Demostiien.  oont.  Aristocrat,  c.  38.  p.  671 :  oompai 
PoUofoefic.'  ($.:a4,  and  Polyavi.  iii;  14. 

*  Airian,  1.  c*.  Diksearchns  conq>osed  a  s^karate.work  respc 
sacrifice  of  Alesuunder,  irepi  r$f  kv  'lAX^  ^aiac  CAthensB.  adi 
Dil^search.  Fragm.  p.  114,  ed.  Pnhr). 

Tbeophiastns,  in  noticing  old  and  Yen^whle  trees,  mentions 
(Qfierau  tesoulm)  on  the  tomb  of  Hqs  at  Iliam,  without  any  doi 
anthentici^  of  ^e  place  (De  Plant  ir.  14);  and  his  contemp 
harper  Stratonikos,  intimates  the  same  feeling,  in  his  jest  on  the 
bad  sophist  to  Iliam  daring  the  festival  of  the  Ilieia  (Athens^,  yi 
The  same  may  be  said  respecting  the  author  of  the  tenth  epistle  i 
the  orator  ^schinds  {p.  737),  in  which  his  Tisit  of  curiosity  i* 
described  — as  well  as  about  Apo^onias  of  Tyanl^  or  the  m 
describes  his  lite  and  his  visit  to  the  Troad ;  it  is  evident  that  he  d 
trust  the  ikpxf^^^yio,  of  the  Ilieans,  who  affirmed  their  town  to  t 
Troy  (Philostrat.  Vit  ApoUon.  Tyan.  iv.  U). 
'    The  goddess  Atii^d  of  lUttm  was  imported  to  have  renderei 
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Alexander  made  to  the  inLabitants  of  ninm  many  mnnifioent 
promises,  which  he  probably  wonld  have  execated,  had  he  net 
been  prevented  bj  untimely  death:  for  the  Trojan  war  was 
amongst  all  the  Grecian  legends  the  most  thoroughly  Pan-Hel- 
lenic, and  the  yomig  king  of  Maceddn,  besides  his  own  sincere 
legendary  faith,  was  anxious  to  merge  the  local  patriotism  of  the 
separate  Greek  towns  in  one  general  Hellenic  sentiment  nnder 
himself  as  chief.    One  of  his  successors,  Antigonus,i  founded  the 
city  of  Alekandreia  in  the  Tr6ad,  between  Sigeium  and  the  more 
southerly  promontory  of  Lektum ;  compressing  mto  it  the  inhab- 
itants of  many  of  the  neighboring  JSolic  towns  in  the  region 
of  Ida,  —  Skgpsis,  Kebr^n,  Hamaadtus,  Koldnse,  and  Neandiia, 
though  the  inhabitants  of  Sk^psis  were  subsequently  permitted 
by  Lysimachus  to  resume  their  own  city  and  autonomous  gor- 
emlnent    Ilium  however  remained  without  any  special  mark  ci 
favor  undl  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  and  their  triumph 
over  Aniiochus  (about  190  b.  c).    Though  it  retained  its  walls 
and  its  defensible  position,  Ddm§trius  of  Sk^psis,  who  visited  it 
shortly  before  that  event,  described  it  as  being  then  in  a  state  of 
neglect  and  poverty,  numy  of  the  houses  not  %ven  having  tiled 
roofs.^    In  this  dilapidated  condition,  however,  it  was  still  mythi- 

assUtance  to  the  InhabitaatB  of  Kyiakvas,  when  they  W6i«>  besieged  hf 
Mithridatis,  commemorated  by  inscriplioiui  tet  tip  in  Sinia  (Flalarch, 
LuculL  10).  , 

>  Straho,  xifi.  p.  603-607. 

'  Liyjr,  zxxv.  43 ;  xsxm.  9.  Fblyb.  v.  78-411  (passa^  ndiich  prore  thai 
Bitim  was  fortified  and  defensible  about  B.  o.  918).  Strabo»  zin.  p.  594.  Kai 

fiv<fav  Kot  i^i^a^ov  'Xvrioxov  rhv  fuyav  kx  rns  hrbf  tov  Tavpov,  ^cl  yovv 
A^fiiJTpioc  6  iKniftoct  fieipcucUfv  hnSf^ftfioav  ek  t^  ^^^  ««'"'  ^c«w;f  rot)f 
K(upox>Ct  o^TQc  &^rapvf^v  Idetv  ri^p  KaTOUctaifi*^^<rre  fujdh  Kepofmrdf  Bx^tv 
rtt{  ariyag,  •Hy^wdvof  61,  rf^VaXarac  rcepaua^ivtac  U  r^c^vputrvs,  iofo- 
p^vat  fikv  ek  ri^  iroTuv  Seoftivovc  iptftaTOc,  irapaxpvfo.  d*  iKliireZv  iiii  rt 
&TeixKrTov  •  Ihrepov  iT  hrav6pi&Qaiv  iax^  voT^,  Efr*  iKoKuaav  abri^  iror 
Xiv  ol  fierd,  ^i/i(3piov,  etc. 

This  is  a  yery  clear  and  predse  statement,  attested  by  an  eye-witness. 
Bat  it  is  thoroughly  inconsistent  witii  Ae  statement  made  by  Strabo  in  the 
preyions  chapter,  a  dozen  lines  before,  as  the  text  now  stands ;  for  he  there 
informs  as  that  Lysimachas,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  Siam,  snrronnded  it  with  a  #all  of  forty  stadia  in  drcnmferenoe, 
erected  a  temple,  and  aggregated  to  lUnm  tilie  ancient  cities  annmd,  which 
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0 

cally  recognized  both  by  Antiochas  and  by  the  Bomac 
liivius,  who  went  up  tUther  to  sacrifice  to  the  Siean 
The  Romans,  proud  of  their  origin  from  Troy  and  JEnea 
ed  Ilium  with  signal  munificence ;  not  only  granting  to  i 
nity  from  tribute,  but  also  adding  to  its  domain  the  neig 
territories  of  Grergis,  Bhoeteium  and  Sigeium — and  mal; 
Hieans  masters  of  the  whole  coast^  &om  the  Fenea  (<i 

were  in  a  state  of  decay.  We  know  from  Livy  that  the  aggrei; 
Gergis  and  Bhceteiom  to  nimn  was  effected,  not  by  Lysimachns,  1) 
Komsos  (Livy,  zucviiL  37^;  to  that  the  J&K  vtatemeat  ^  Stnl 
only  inoonsUtent  with  his  seeood,  bat  is  contradicted  by  aa  indepc  i 
iherity.     ^ 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  contradiction  arises  from  a  oonfns  • 
text  in  Strabo*8^rs<  passage,  and  that  in  that  passage  Strabo  really 
speak  only  of  the  improyements  bronght  about  by  Lysimachns  i  t 
dreia  Trdas ;  that  he  neyer  meant  to  ascribe  to  Lysfanachas  as^ 
jnants  ia  /Kiun,  bnt^  on  the  coatrary,  to  assign  the  xonariDible  atlai  i 
by  Lyaimachns  to  Alexandreifii  Tr6w^  as  the  reason  why  he  had  »  ; 
fulfil  the  promises  held  out  by  Alexander  to  lUum.  The  series  of  I 
thus :  —  1.  Ilium  is  nothing  better  than  a  Ktifiri  at  the  landing  of  A  [ 
2.  Alexander  promises  great  additions,  but  nerer  returns  from  Fe  \ 
complish  them ;  3.  Lysimachns  is  absotbed  in  Alexaadreia  Trdas, : ! 
he  aggregates  senfend  of  the  adjoining  old  towns,  and  ivhick  iloarii  \ 
his  hands ;  4.  Hence  Iliam  remained  a  xw/c^  when  the  Roffi^w  enl  i 
as  it  had  been  when  Alexander  entered. 

This  alteration  in  the  text  of  Strabo  might  be  effected  by  the  sin  ; 
position  of  the  words  as  they  now  stand,  and  by  omitting  bre  kg  , 
lukn^fli  without  introdudo^  a  single  new  or  conjectural  word/ 1  \ 
passage  would  read  tiins :  Herd  6k  r^  Uuimv  (Alexander's)  reXe 
ftaxoc  /MXioTtt  rnc  *AXe^ttv6peiac  hrefie^^,  ^wi,mur/uvffc  fih^^n 
yovoVjKalirpoaij'yopevofisvfjc^AvTiyoviac,  fieraPdXovofjc  6h  ro^Ofia* 
eiae^ec  elvat,  Tot)f  *AXe^av6pov  diadt^oftevovc  kKeivov  vrporepw  ktI 
fju>vc  iroletCi  rf^*  SavrOv)  Kot  viov  KareffKevaae  Kot  retxoc  rreptefi' 
40  OTttSiov'  ifvv6Kiae6h  etc  aini^  riftf  icv«X^  noXeic  Apxaiuc,  ^dij 

vac.    K<i^  ^  *o2  awiftetve vSXetiv.    If  this  reading  be  at 

words  beginning  that  wiudi  stands  in  Tzschucke's  edition  as  sc 
which  immediately  fellow  the  last  word  irSXettv^  will  read  quite  st 
coherently, — Kat  rb  *lXtov  d*,  b  vw  kart,  KOfi&iroMcrig  3^v,  bre  «rj 
fiatoi  rnf  *Affiac  iwi^uav,  etc.,  whereas  with  the  present  reading 
eage  they  show  a  contradiction,  and  the  whole  passage  is  entirely 

*  Livy,  xxxriii.  39 ;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600.  KariaKairrat  Si  Kal 
inrb  ruv  ^IXiiiav  6ta  r^  &ireWeiav  *  int*  Uetvoic  yvtp  fpf  Umpov 
fcwja  ^  I^XP*'  Ao^^vov,  Kot  v^  int'  hceivoi^  iffrt. 
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nental  poesessioiu)  of  Tenedos  (soathward  of  Sigeiiim)  to  tlis 
boundaiies  of  Dardanus,  which  had  its  own  title  to  legendary 
reverence  as  the  special  sovereigntj  of  JBneas.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sigeium  could  not  peaceably  acqoiesce  in  this  loss  of  their, 
autonomy,  and  their  dtj  was  destroyed  by  the  Eieans. 

The  dignity  and  power  of  Blum  being  thus  prodigiously  en- 
hanced, we  cannot  doubt  that  the. inhabitants  assumed  to  Uiem- 
selves  exaggerated  importance  as  l^e  recognized  parents  of  all- 
conquering  Rome.  Partly,  we  may  naturally  suppose,  from  the 
jealousies  thus  aroused  on  the  part  of  thdr  neighbors  at  Skepsis 
and  Alexandreia  Trdas  —  partly  from  the  pronounced  tenden^^ 
of  the  age  (in  which  Krat§s  at  Pergamus  and  Aristardms  at 
Alexandria  divided  between  them  the  palm  of  literary  celebrity) 
towards  criticism  and  illustration  of  the  old  poets  —  a  blow  was 
now  aimed  at  the  mythical  legitimacy  of  Eium.  D^mdtrius  of 
Sk^pais,  <me  of  the  most  laborious  of  the  Homeric  critics,  had 
composed  thirty  books  of  ocnnment  upon  the  Catak^e  in  the 
Diad :  Hestissa,  an  authoress  of  Alexandreia  Troas,  had  written 
on  the  same  subject :  both  of  them,  well-acqusdnted  with'  the 
locality,  remarked  that  the  vast  battles  described  in  the  Iliad 
could  not  be  packed  into  the  narrow  space  between  Eium  and 
the  NaustathuMm  of  the  Greeks ;  the  more  so,  as  that  space,  too 
small  even  as  it  then  stood,  had  been  considerably  enlarged  since 
the  date  of  the  Iliad  by  deposits  at  the  ifiouth  of  the  Skaman- 
der.^  They  found  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  topographical  in- 
congruities and  impossibilities  as  to  the  incidents  in  the  Biad, 
which  they  professed  to  remove  by  the  startling  theory  that  the 
Homeric  Dium  had  not  occupied  the  site  of  the  city  so  called. 
There  was  a  village,  called  the  village  of  the  Hieans,  situated 

>  Strabo,  xiiL  599.  JlapaTi^fiai  ih  6  At^f^rptof  K(U  ri)v  'AX€^av6pivfiv  ^Eari- 
aiav  fmpTvpa,  t^v  avyypdijjaaav  vepl  r^c^OfOfpov  \lXia6e£f  nvtr^wo/uvijv,  el 
nepl  r^v  vijv  woXiv  6  voXefto^  awiartfj  xai  rd  TptjiK^  nidtov  irov  iariv^  6  fu- 
ra^  rffg  iroAfWf  koI  t^c  ^aXaaaifc  d^irou/T^i  ^pa^n  *  rbfihf  yllp  wpb  t^  wv 
voXeog  dpuficvoVf  npoxofia  elvai  tup  voTOft&v,  lartpov  ytyw^. 

The  words  'kov  lariv  are  introduced  ooDJectarally  by  Groeskord,  the  ex- 
cellent German  translator  of  Strabo,  bat  they  seem  to  me  neoessary  to  make 
the  sense  complete. 

Hesitssa  is  cited  more  than  once  in  the  Homeric  Scholia  (SchoL  Yenet  ad 
Iliad.iii.  64 ;  Enstath.  ad  Iliad,  il  538).  r 


cat&er  less  than  four  miles  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of 
Ida,  and  further  removed  from  the  sea ;  here,  thej  affira 
"  holy  Troy  "  had  stood. 

^o  positive  proof  was  produced  to  sustain  the  oondus 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  not  a  vestige  oi  the  aneieni 
mained  at  the  Village  of  the  Ilieans  :^   but  the  fundameml 
position  was  backed  by  a  second  accessory  supposition,  to  •! 
bow  it  happened  that  all  such  vestiges  had  disappeared, 
theless  Strabo  adopts  the  unsi^ported  hypothesis  of  D6mC 
if  it    were  an  authenticated  fact  —  distinguishing  pointei 
tween  Old  and  NewBium,  ?uid  even  censuring  Hellani: 
liaving  maintained  the  received  local  faith.    But  I  cam  i 
that  D^m^tnos  and  Hestiasa  have  'been  followed  in  this 
by  any  other  writer  of  ancient  times  excepting  Strabo. 
still  continued  to  be  talked  of  and  treated  by  every  cm 
genuine  Homeric  Troy :  the  cruel  jests  of  the  Boman  rel  i 
bria,  when  he  sacked  the  town  and  massacred  the  inhabi 
the  compensation  made  by  Sylla,  and  the  pnmoDnced  1 1 
Julius  Geesar  and  Augustus, — all  prove  Ihh  continued 
tion  of  identity.^    Arrian,  though  a  native  of  Nicomedi  i 
ing  a  high  appointment  in  Asia  Minor,  and  remarkable 
exactness  of  his  topographical    notices,  describes  the  ' 
Alexander  to  IHum,  without  any  suspicion  that  the  place  i 
its  relics  was  a  mere  counterfeit :  Aristid§8,  Dio  Ouysosto 
sanias,  Appian,  and  Plutarch  hold  the  same  language, 
modem  writers   seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  taken 

*  Strabo,  xiil  p.  599.  Oidev  S*  Ix^oc  ou^erai  t^c  <5p;t<**<V  iroXei 
r6>f  *  are  yhp  kKireirbp^fievuv  rCw  icv/c/l^  Ko^euVf  ov  reXeu^  Sh  xa 
vwv,  ol  XiT^oi  iravreg  elc  Tf^v  iKeivov  dvoAiT^iv  fUTtivix&rioqv, 

*  Appi^,  Mithridat.  c.  53 }  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  594  \  Platardi,  Sertc 
Yclleios  Paterc  it  23., 

The  inscriptionfl  attest  Panathenaic  games  celebrated  at  Siam  in 
AthdnS  by  the  Ilieaiis  conjointly  with  yarioas  other  neighboring  ' 
Corp.  Inscr.  Boeckh.  No.  3601-3602,  with  Boeckh*s  obscrratia 
yaloable  inscription  No.  3595  attests  the  liberality  of  Antiochas 
wards  the  Biean  Ath^ng  as  early  as  278  b.  o. 

'Arrian,  i.  11;  Appian  ut  sup.;  also  AristidSs,  Or.  43,  Rb 
820  (Dindorf.  p.  369).  <  The  canons  Oratio  xi.  of  Dio  Chrysoston 
he  writes  his  new  version  of  the  Troj w  war,  is  addressed  to  the  i 
af  Biom. 


0nppo«ti<m  from  Strabo  as  impHcitljr  as  he  took  it  from  I>SinS 
trios.  They  call  Simn  by  the  disrespecdbl  ai^>ellation  of  New 
niam — while  the  traveller  in  the  Trdad  looks  for  Old  nimn  as 
if  it  were  the  anqnestioDable  spot  where  Priam  had  lived  and 
moved ;  the  name  is  even  formally  enrolled  on  the  best  maps  re- 
cently prepared  of  the  ancient  Tidad.^ 

*  Tke  oontroveny,  now  half  a  eeotiiiy  cdd,  roBpecdng  Troy  aad  the 
Trojan  war — between  Bryant  and  his  rarioiu  opponents,  Moixitt,  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  the  BritiBh  Critic,  etc^  seems  now  nearly  foigotten,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  the  pamphlets  on  either  side  would  be  considered  as  displaying 
mach  ability,  if  published  at  (he  present  day.  The  discussion  was  first 
raised  by  the  publication  of  Le  Cherafier's  aocoont  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  In 
which  the  author  profSBssed  to  haye  discoyered  the  tme  site  of  Old  Biam 
(the  supposed  Homeric  Troy),  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea  near  Bounar- 
bashL  Upon  this  account  Bryant  published  some  animadrersions,  followed 
up  by  a  second  treatise,  in  which  he  denied  the  historical  reality  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  tale  was  of  Egyptian  origin  (Dis- 
sertation on  the  War  of  Troy,  and  the  Expedition  of  ^  €9recians  as  de 
scribed  by  Homer,  showmg  that  no  such  Expedition  was  erer  undertaken, 
and  that  no  such  dty  of  Fhrygia  existed,  by  Jacob  Biyant;  seemingly  1797, 
though  there  is  no  date  in  the  title-page :  Morritt*s  reply  was  published  in 
1798).  A  reply  fipom  Mr.  Bryant  and  a  rejomder  from  Mr.  Morritt,  as  well 
as  a  pamphlet  from  G.  Wakefield,  appeared  in  1799  and  1800,  besides  aa 
Expostulation  by  the  former  addressed  to  the  Britash  Critic. 

Bryant,  hating  dwelt  both  on  the  incredibilities  and  the  ineonsistenctes  of 
the  Trojan  war,  as  it  is  recoimted  in  Grrecian  legend  generally,  neyertfaeless 
admitted  that  Homer  had  a  groundwork  for  his  story,  and  maintained  that 
that  groundwork  was  Egyptian.  Homer  (he  thinks)  was  an  Ithacan,  de- 
scended from  a  family  originally  emigrant  from  Egypt :  the  war  of  Troy 
was  originally  an  Egyptian  war,  which  explains  how  Msmnon  the  Ethiopian 
came  to  take  part  in  it :  **  upon  this  history,  which  wa§  originally  Egyptian, 
Homer  founded  the  scheme  of  his  two  principal  poems,  adapting  tliifega  to 
Greece  and  Phrygia  by  an  ingenious  transposition:"  he  derived  mfottnatioa 
from  priests  of  Memphis  or  ThSbes  (Bryant,  pp.  102, 108, 126).  The  "H^f 
A//v7rrtor,  mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey  (15),  i£  the  Eg7]>- 
tian  hero,  who  afibrds,  in  his  view,  an  evidence  that  the  populatimi  of  tb^t 
island  was  in  part  derived  from  Egypt  No  one  since  Mr.  Bryant,  I  appi^ 
hend,  has  ever  construed  the  passage  in  the  same  sense. 

Bryant's  Egyptian  hypotiiesis  is  of  no  value;  but  the  negative  poHloa  of 
his  argument,  summing  up  the  particulars  of  the  Trojan  legend^  and  eon- 
tending  agiUnst  its  historical  cre^bility,  is  not  so  easily  put  aside.  Few 
persons  will  share  in  the  zealous  conviction  by  which  Morritt  tries  to  make  U 
appear  that  the  1100  ships,  the  ten  years  of  war,  the  large  confederacy  of 
princes  from  all  parts  of  Greece  etc.,  have  nothing  but  what  is  consonant  wift 


Strabo  has  here  oonyerted  into  geograpbieal  matter  q 
hypothesis  purely  gratuitous,  widi  a  yiew  of  saving  the  i 
of  the  Homeric  topography  ;  though  in  all  probability  tl 
ty  of  the  pretended  Old  Ilium  would  have  been  found 
^fflcalties  not  less  serious  than  those  which  it  was  intro 
obviate.^    It  may  be  true  that  D^m^trius  and  he' were  ju 

historical  probability ;  difficaltiea  beingoocasioiiaUy  fttiminiitifd  by  1 
cor  ignorance  of  the  tiine  and  of  the  mbject  (Monritt,  p.  7-21 ).  Gill 
field,  who  maintains'the  historical  reality  of  the  siege  with  the  ntn 
uty,  and  even  compares  Bryant  to  Tom  Paine  (W.  p.  17^,  is 
displeased  with  Ihose  who  propound  doab&,  and  tells  ns  that "  gr 
tation  in  the  midst  of  snch.  darkness  and  nneertainty  is  a  conflic 
mieras  "  ( W.  p.  14). 

The  most  plausible  line  of  ai;gament  taken  by  Monttt  and  W 
where  they  enforce  the  positions  taken  by  Strabo  and  so  many  oth 
ancient  as  well  as  modem,  that  a  superstmcture  of  fiction  is  to 
gnished  from  a  basis  of  truth,  and  that  the  latter  is  to  be  i 
while  the  former  is  rejected  (Moiritt,  p.  5 ;  Wake.  p.  7-8).  To-  tl 
replies,  that  '^  if  we  leare  oat  eyeiy  absnidity,  we  can  n«ke  anyi 
sible ;  that  a  fable  may  be  made  oonsistent,  and  we  haye  mvij 
that  axe  veiy  regular  in  the  assortment  of  characters  and  drcumst 
may  be  seen  in  plays,  memoirs,  and  doycIs.  But  this  regularity  i 
pondence  alone  will  not  ascertain  the  truth  "  (Expostulation,  pp. 
*'  That  there  are  a  great  many  other  fables  besides  that  of  Troy,  i 
consistent  among  themselves,  believed  and  chronologized  by  the  ( 
even  looked  up  to  by  them  in  a  religions  view  (p.  13),  whidi  yet  i 
thinks  of  admitting  as  history."  0 

Morritt,  having  mged  the  universal  beUef  of  antiquity  as  ev 
the  Trojan  war  was  historically  real,  is  met  by  Bryant,  who  re 
that  the  same  persons  believed  in  centaurs,  satyrs,  nymphs,  augur 
Homer  maintaining  that  horses  could  speak,  etc.  To  which  Moi 
*'  What  has  religions  belief  to  do  with  historical  facts  ?  Is  not  t 
on  which  onr  faith  rests  in  matters  of  religion  totally  differen 
parts  from  that  on  which  we  ground  our  belief  in  history?'* 
marks,  p.  47).  ^ 

The  separation  betvreen  the  grounds  of  religious  and  historical 
no  means  so  complete  as  Mr.  Morritt  supposes,  even  in  regard 
times ;  and  when  we  apply  his  position  to  the  ancient  Greekf 
found  completely  the  reverse  of  tiie  truth.  The  contemporaries 
tus  and  Tfancydidds  conceived  their  eariy  history  in  the  most  in 
junction  with  their  religion. 

^  For  example,  adopting  his  own  line  of  argument  (not  to  m< 
battles  in  which  the  pursuit  and  the  flight  reaches  fixmi  the  city 
and  back  again),  it  might  have  been  mged  to  him,  that  by  sn 


their  negadve  argument,  so  as  to  show  tliat  tlie  batiks  described 
in  the-Biad  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  if  the  city  o£ 
Priam  had  stood  on  the  hill  inhabited  bj  the  Pieanfu  But  the 
legendaij  &ith  subsisted  before,  and  oontinaed  without  abate- 
ment afterwards,  notwithstanding  sach  topographical  impoflsiMi- 
ties,  ^llanikiis,  Herodotos,  lifindanisi,  ibe  guides  of  Xerxes^ 
and  Alexander,  had  not  been  shodced  by  them:  the  case  of  the 
latter  is  the  strongest  of  all,  because  he  had  reoeiyed  the  best 
education  of  his  time  under  Aristotle — he  was  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer and  constant  reader  of  theHiad—- -he  was  moreover  per- 
sonally familiar  with  the  movements  of  aimies,  and  lived  at  a 
time  when  maps,  which  3egan  with  Anaximander,  the  disciple  of 
Thales,  were  at  least  known  to  all  who  sought  instnu^n.  Now 
if,  notwithstanding  such  advantages,  Alexander  fully  believed  in 
the  identity  of  Eium,  unconsdous  of  these  many  and  glaring  to- 
pographical difficulties,  much  less  would  Homer  himself^  or  the 
Homeric  auditors,  be  likely  to  pay  attrition  to  th^n,  at  a  period, 
five  centuries  earlier,  of  comparative  rudeness  and  ignorance, 
when  prose  records  as  well  as  geographical  maps  were  totally 
unknown*^    The  inspired  goet  might  describe,  and  his  hearers 

Homeric  Troy  to  be  four  miles  farther  off  from  the  sea,  he  aggravaied  the 
difficaltj  of  rolling  the  Trojan  horse  into  tl^  town :  it  was  already  sufficiently 
hard  to  propel  this  vast  wooden  animal  fiul  of  heroes  from  the  Greek  Nan- 
stathmon  to  the  town  of  Hinm. 

The  Trojan  horse,  with  its  aocompanunents  Sinon  and  Laocoon,  is  one 
of  the  capital  and  indispensable  events  in  the  epic :  Homer,  Arktinus,  Les- 
ch^,  Viigil,  and  Qnintos  Smymsos,  all  dwell  upon  it  emphatically  as  the 
proximate  cause  of  thecaptore. 

The  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  of  the  movements  ascribed  to  Greeks 
and  Trojans  in  the  Biad,  when  applied  to  real  topography,  are  well  set  forth 
in  8pohn,  De  Agro  TrojanOf  Leipsic,  1814 ;  and  Mr.  Maclaren  has  shown 
(Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Trojan  War,  Edinburgh,  1822)  that 
these  difficulties  are  nowise  obyiatSd  by  remoYing  Hinm  a  few  miles  further 
from  the  sea. 

^  Major  Bennell  argues  differently  from  the  visit  of  Alexander,  employ- 
ing it  to  confute  the  hypothesis  of  Chevalier,  who  had  placed  the  Homeric 
Troy  at  Bonnarbashi,  the  site  supposed  to  have  been  indicated  by  I>enie> 
trius  and  Strabo :  — 

"  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Iliad,  and 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  , deciding  on  tiie  spot  how  far  the  topography  was 
eonsbtent  with  the  narrative.    Had  bs  be«n  shown  the  site  of  Bounarbashi 


would  listen  with  delight  to  the  tale,  how  HectOr,  pnrsi 
Achillesy  ran  thrice  round  the  city  of  Troj,  while  the  ire 
Trojans  were  all  huddled  into  the  city,  not  one  daring  to  co 
even  at  this  last  extremity  of  their  heloved  prince  —  and  w] 
Grecian  army  looked  on,  restraining  unwillingly  their  i 
spears  at  the  nod  of  Achilles,  in  order  that  Hectdr  might 
by  no  other  hand  than  his ;  nor  were  they,  while  ahsorl 
this  impressive  redtal,  disposed  to  measure  distances  or  ai 
topographical  possihilities  with  reference  to  the  site  of  i 
nium.^  The  mistake  consists  in  applying  to  Homer  and 
Homeric  siege  of  Troy,  criticisms  whidi  would  be  perfec  I 
if  brought  to  bear  on  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse, 
scribed  by  Thucydidls;'  in  the  Peloponnesian  war^ — bu 

for  that  of  Tioy,  he  would  probably  hare  questioned  tbe  fidelity  c 
the  historical  part  of  the  poem  or  lus  guides.  It  is  not  within  cr 
that  a  person  of  so  correct  a  judgment  as  Alexander  could  haye  ac  i 
poem,  which  contained  along  history  of  military  details,  and  other  tnu  i 
that  could  not  physically  hare  had  an  ezistenoe.  What  pleasure  i 
receive,  in  contemplating  as  subjects  of  history,  eyeats  irbkik  could  i 
happened  %  Yet  he  did  admire  the  poem,  and  therefon  nmtt  have^  ! 
topography  consukxA :  that  is,  Bonnarbashi,  surely,  was  not  shown  U. 
Troy       (Beynell,  Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  128). 

Major  Rennell  here  supposes  in  Alexander  a  spirit  of  topographi  i 
cism  ({tiite  foreign  to  his  real  character.    We  have  no  reason  to  bel  i 
the  site  pf  Bounarbashi  was  shown  to  Alexander  aa  the  Homeric 
that  any  site  was  shown  to  hun  except  Htum,  or  what  Strabo  calls  Ke 
Still  less  reason  hare  we  to  beliere  that  any  scepticism  crossed  I 
or  that  his  deep-seated  fidth  required  to  be  confirmed  by  measure 
distances. 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599.  0*(5*  ^  Tof>  'EKropo^  d>  weptdpofj^  ^f  irepi  r 
iX^f'  Tt  ev^xryov  •  oi  yap  hart  nepidpofioc  ♦  vw,  dti  -Hfu  evpex*f  f^^ 
iraXaict  ix^i  neptdpofi^, 

*  Mannert  (Gcographie  der  Griechen  nnd  Bomer,  th.  6.  heft  3. 
8)  is  confused  in  his  account  of  Old  and  New  Ilium :  he  repre» 
Alexander  raised  up  a  new  spot  to  the  dignity  of  haying  been  the 
Ilium,  which  is  not  the  fact :  Alexander  adhered  to  the  reoeired  lo< 
Indeed,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  no  one  but  Demetrius,  Hes 
Strabo  appears  ever  to  have  departed  from  it. 

'  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  singular  example  of  this  same  c 
than  to  find  elaborate  military  criticisms  from  the  Emperor  Napolc 
Uie  description  of  the  taking  of  Troy  in  the  second  book  of  th< 
He  shows  that  gross  faults  are  committed  in  it,  when  looked  at 


ace  not  more  applieable  to  tlie  epic  narrative  than  thej  would  be 
to  the  exploits  of  Amadig  or  Orlando. 

There  is  every  reason  for  presuming  that  the  Bimn  visited  b j  - 
Xerzds  and  Alexander  was  really  the  ^  holy  Biom"  present  to 
the  mind  of  Homer ;  and  if  so,  it  most  have  been  inhabited,  either 
by  Greeks  or  by  some  anteri<»r  population,  at  a  period  earlier  than 
that  which  StrsJx)  assigns.    History  recognizes  neither  Troy  the 
city,  nor  Trojans,  as  actually  existing ;  but  the  extensive  region 
called  Trdas,  or  the  Trdad  (more  properly  Trdi'as),  is  known 
both  to  Herodotus  and  to  Thucydides :  it  seems  to  include  the 
territory  westward  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  Adramyttian  gulf  to  the  Propontis  at  Parium, 
since  both  Antandrus,  £oldn»,  and  the  district  immediately 
round  Dium,  are  regarded  as  beloi^ing  to  the  Troad.^     Herodo- 
tus further  notices  the  Teukrians  of  Gergis^  (a  township  conter- 
minous with  Ilium,  and  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  road  fiom 
niiim  to  Abydus),  cixisidering  them  as  the  remnant  of  a  larger 
Teukrian  p<^nlation  which  once  resided  in  the  country,   and 
which  had  in  very  early  timea  undertaken  a  vast  migration  from 
Asia  into  Eurape.3     To  that  Teukrian  population  he  thinks  that 
the  Homeric  Trojans  belonged  :*  and  by  later  writers,  especially 
by  Virgil  and  the  other  Romans,  the  names  Teukrians  and  Tro- 
jans are  employed  as  equivalents..  As  the  name  Trojans  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  contemporary  historical  monument,  so  the 

pmnt  of  view  of  a  general  (see  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  G«  C.  Lewis,  in  the 
Clanieal  Mnsenm,  vol.  i  p.  905, ''  Napoleon  on  the  Capture  of  Troj"). 

Having  cited  this  criticism  from  the  highest  anthority  on  the  art  of  war, 
we  may  find  a  suitable  paraUelin  the  works  of  distangoished  pnblidsts.  The 
attadc  of  Odysseus  on  the  Cioonians  (describedin  Homer,  Odyss.  ix.  39-61 )  is 
dted  both  by  Grotius  (Be  Jure  Bell,  et  Fac.  iii.  3, 10)  and  by  Yattel  (Droit 
des  Gens,  iii.  202)  as  a  case  in  point  in  international  law.  Odysseus  is  con- 
sidered to  haye  sinned  again0t  the  rules  of  international  law  by  attacking 
them  as  allies  of  the  TirojtfQi,  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

1  Compare  Herodot  t.  24-122  \  Thncyd.  i  131.  The  'IXi^c  79  u  a  part 
of  the  Tr6ad. 

*  Herodot  yii.  43. 

*  Herodot  t.  122.  elkt  f/ev  AioXcof  icdvrac,  boot  t^v  Ikiado,  yr/v  vifiovrtu, 
rUe  6h  Tepyi^af^  r©df  diroXei^evrof  rCiv  &pxdiuv  TevKpov. 

For  the  migration  of  the  Teukrians  and  Mysians  into  Europe,  see  Herodot 
vii.  20;  the  Pieonians,  on  the  Stryradn,  called  themselTes  theii  descendtsta 

*  Herodot.  li.  118:  y.  13. 


TeuknoM  never  once  oocnn  inihe  dd  epic    It  appe 
have  been  first  noticed  bj  the  elegiac  poet  Eallinus, 
660  B.  c,  who  connected  it  by  an  alleged  inunigration  of 
krians  from  KrSte  into  the  region  round  about  Ida.*"    C 
again  denied  this,  asserting  that  the  primitive  ancestor,  Tei 
had  come  into  the  country  froni  Attica,^  or  that  he  was  of  in 
nous  orig^,  bom  from  Skamander  and  the  nymph  Idaea  • 
▼arions  manifestations  of  that  eager  thirst  after  an  eponj 
hero  which  never  deserted  the  Greeks.     Gergithians  occi 
more   than  one  spot  in  .^k>lis,  even  so  far  southward  si 
neighborhood  of  Kym^ :^  the  name  has  no  place  in  Home]* 
he  mentions  Groigythion  and  Kebrionea  as  illegitimate  so 
Priam,  thus  giving  a  sort  of  epical  recognition  both  to  (I 
and  Kebrdn.    As  Herodotus  calls  the  old  epical  Trojans  I ; 
name  Teukrians,  so  the  Attic  Ti-agedians  caU  them  Phry^ 
though  the,  Homeric  hymn  to  Aphrodite  represents  Phr^j 
and  Trojans  as  completely  distinct,  specially  noting  the  div  \ 
of  language  ;3  and  in  the  Hiad  the  Phrygians  are  simply  : 
bered  among  the  allies  of  Troy  from  the  far  Asci^iia,  withe  i 
lication  of  any  more  intimate  relationship.^    Nor  do  the 
which   connect  Dardanus  with  Sampthrace  and  Arcadia 
countenance  in  the  Homeric  poems^whereih  Dardanus  is  t]  i 
of  Zeus,  having  no  root  anywhere  except  in  Bardania.^ 
mysterious  solemnities  of  SamothracCy  afterwards  so  highly  i 
rated  throughout  the  Grecian  world,  date  from  a  period  ; 
later  than  Homer ;  and  the  religious  affinities  of  th^  isla  i 
well  as  of  Er^te  with  the  territories  of  Phiygia  and  ^ohs. 
certain,  according  to  the  established  tendency  of  the  G 
mind,  to  beget  stories  of  a  common  genealogy. 

To  pass  fixxa  this  legendary  world, — an  aggregate  of  st 
diBtinct  and  heterogeneous,  which  do  not  willingly  come  int 

>  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  604 ;  Apolloddr.  iii.  IS,  4. 

Kephalon  of  Gergis  called  Teukros  a  Kr§tBn  (StephaB.  Bjz.  y.  'A 
'  ClearcfaiiB  ap.  Athsene.  vi.  p.  256 ;  Strabo,  xiii  p.  589-616* 
^  Homer,  Hymn,  in  Yener.  116. 

*  Hiad,  ii.  863.  Abiob,  the  brother  of  Hecab6,  IiTea  in  Fhiygia  on  th< 
of  the  Sangarins  (mad,ZTi.  717). 

*  See  Hellanik.  Frag^.  129,  ISO.  ed.  Didot ;  and  Kephaldn  Qeigitl 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Apiafi^. 
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^  fluenoei  and  cannot  be  forced  to  intermix,— -into  tiie  clearer 
vision  afforded  by  Herodotus,  we  learn  from  Mm  that  in  the  year 
500  B.  c.  th^  whole  coast-region  firom  Dardanns  southward  to  the 
promontory  of  Lektum  (including  the  town  of  Ilium),  and  from 
Lektum  eastward  to  Adramyttium,  had  been  JEolized,  or  was 
occupied  by  -Sk)lic  Greeks  —  likewise  the  inland  towns  of  Sk^p- 
eisi  and  ErebSn.  Sothatif  we  draw  a  line  northward  from  Adra- 
myttium to  Kyzikus  on  the  PropontiS)  throughout  the  whole  ter^ 
ritory  westward  from  that  line,  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  ^gean 
Sea,  all  the  considerable  towns  would  be  Hellenic,  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Gergis  and  the  Teukrian  population  around  it,  —  all  the 
towns  worthy  of  note  were  either  Ionic  or  JBolic.  A  century  ear^ 
lier,  the  Teukrian  population  would  tave  embraced  a  wider  range 
«— perhaps  Sk^psis  and  Ereb^n,  the  latter  of  which  places  was 
colonized  by  Greeks  from  Kyme  :^  a  century  afterwards,  during 
the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus,  it  appears  that  G^rgLs  had  become 
Hellenized  as  well  as  the  rest  The  four  towns.  Ilium,  Grergis, 
Kebr§n  and  Sk^psis,  all  in  lofty  and  strong  positions,  were  distin- 
^shed  eadi  by  a  solemn  worship  and  temple  of  Ath^n§,  and  by 
the  recognition  of  that  goddess  as  their  special  patroness.^ 

The  author  of  the  Iliad  conceived  th6  whole  of  this  region  as 
i)ccupied  by  people  not  Greek, —  Trojans,  Dardanians,  Lykians, 
Lelegians,  Pelasgians,  and  Kilikians.  He  recognizes  a  temple 
and  worship  of  Ath6n6  in  Bium,  though  the  goddess  is  bitterly 

*  Sk^psis  receiyed  some  colonists  from  the  Ionic  HUetns  (AnaximenSs 
apud  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  635} ;  but  the  coins  of  the  place  prove  that  its  dialect 
was  ^^Uc.   See  Khuisen,  ^neas  and  die  Penaten,  torn.  I  note  1 80: 

Aiisbe  also,  near  Abydos,  seems  to  have  been  settled  from  MilylSnd  (Eu- 
Btath.  ad  niad.  xii  97). 

The  extraordinary  fertility  and  rich  black  mould  of  the  plain  around  Hiorn 
is  noticed  by  modem  trarellers  (see  Franklin,  Kenuurks  and  Observations  on 
the  Plain  of  Troy,  London,  1800,  p.  44) :  it  is  also  easily  worked :  "  a  conple 
of  buffaloes  or  oxen  were  sufficient  to  draw  the  plough,  whereas  near  Constan- 
tinople it  takes  twelve  or  fourteen.  ^ 

'  £ph6ru8ap.HaipocratT.Kf/?p7va. 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1, 10 ;  iii.  1, 10-15. 

One  of  the  great  motives  of  Dio  in  setting  aside  the  Homeric  narrative  of  the 
Trojan  war,  is  to  vindicate  AthenS  from  the  charge  of  having  unjustly  de- 
stroyed her  own  dty  of  Ilium  (0]tet.xi.  p.  310 :  /KoAtara  6i(i  litv  'Ai^av  6irc»i 
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hostile  to  the  Trojans :  and  Arkdniu  described  the  PaUadium  as 
the  capital  protection  of  the  city.  Bat  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  identity  between  the  Homeric  and  the  historical 
.^lis,  is,  the  solemn  and  difiiised  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo. 
Chrys§,  Killa.  and  Tenedos,  and  more  than  one  place  called  Smin- 
thiom,  maintain  Uie  surname  and  invoke  the  protection  of  that 
god  daring  later  times,  just  as  they  are  emphatically  described  to 
do  by  Homer  J 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Post-Hdmeric  Greeks  gradually  Hel- 
lenized  this  entire  re^n,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  ths  whole 
previous  population  either  retired  or  was  destroyed.  The  Greeks 
settled  in  the  leading  and  considerable  towns,  which  enabled  them 
both  to  protect  one  another  and  to  gratify  their  predominant  tastes. 
Partly  by  force  —  but  greatly  also  hj  that  superior  activity,  and 
power  of  assimilating  foreign  ways  of  thought  to  their  own,  which 
distinguished  them  from  the  beginning — they  invested  all  the 
public  features  and  management  of  the  town  with  an  Hellenic  air, 
distributed  all  about  it  their  gods,  their  heroes  and  their  legends, 
and  rendered  their  language  the  medium  of  public  administration, 
religioiIS  songs  and  addresses  to  the  gods,  and  generffily  for  com- 
munications wherein  any  number  of  persons  were  concerned.  Bat 
two  remarks  are  here  to  be  made :  first,  in  doing  this  they  could 
not  avoi4  taking  to  themselves  more  or  less  of  that  which  belonged 

'  Strabo,  x.  p.  473 ;  xiii.  p,  S04~605.  JPolemon.  £Vagm.  31.  p.  63,  ed, 
Plteller. 

Polemon  was  a  native  of  J&im,  itnd  had  written  a  periegesis  of  the  place 
Caboat  200  b.  g^  therefore  earlier  than  Demetrius  of  SkSpsis) :  he  may  have 
witnessed  the  improvement  In  its  position  effected  bj  the  iRomans.  He 
noticed  the  identical  stone  upon  which  Palam^dSs  had  tanght  the  Greeks  to 
play  at  dice. 

The  Sminthian  Apollo  appears  inscribed  on  the  coin»of  Alexandreia  Trdas ; 
and  the  temple  of  the  god  was  memorable  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Jalian  ( Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  8).  Compare  Menander  (the  Rhetor) 
Trepl  ^EmSeiKTLKiJv^  iv.  14 ;  apnd  Walz.  Collect  Bhetor.  t  ix.  p.  304 ;  also 
vepl  Ifuir&iaKCWy  iv.  17.    ' 

luiv^oCi  both  in  the  ErStan  and  the  JEolic  dialect,  meant  a  fidi-mmae : 
the  region  seems  to  have  been  greatly  plagued  by  these  little  animals. 

Polemo  could  not  have  accepted  the  Aeory  of  Ddm^trins,  that  Iliam^was 
not  the  genuine  Troy:  his  Periegesis,  describing  the  localities  and  relics  of 
Ilium,  implied  the  legitimacy  of  the  place  as  a  matter  of  course. 
VOL.  I.  15  22oc- 
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to  the  parties  with  whom  they  fraternized,  so  that  the  result  was 
not  pare  HeUenism ;  next,  that  eyen  this  was  done  only  in  the 
towns,  without  heing  fully  extended  to  the  territorial  d<»naiii 
around,  or  to  those  smaller  townships  which  stood  to  the  town  in 
a  dependent  relation.  The  JSolic  and  Ionic  Qreeks  borrowed 
from  the  Asiatics  whom  they  had  Hellenized,  musical  instruments 
and  new  laws  of  rhythm  and  melody,  which  they  knew  how  to  turn 
to  account :  they  further  adopted  more  or  k^s  of  those  violent 
and  maddeninff  religious  rites^  manifested  occasionally  in  self- 
inflicted  suffering  and  mutilation,  which  ware  indigenous  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  worship  of  the  Gf  eat  Mother.  The  religion  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  region  of  Ida  as  well  as  at  Kyzikus  was  more 
orgiastic  than  the  native  worship  of  Greece  Proper,  just  as  that 
of  Lampsacus,  Priapus  and  Parium  was  more  licentious.  From 
the  Teukrian  region  of  Grergis,  and  from  the  Gergithes  neai; 
Kym§,  sprang  the  original  Sibylline  prophecies,  and  the  legend- 
ary Sibyll  ^ho  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  tale  of  .^kieas : 
the  mythe  of  the  Sibyll,  wh<^  prophecies  are  supposed  to  be 
heard  in  the  hollow  blast  bursting  out  from  obscure  caverns  and 
apertures  in  the  rocks,!  was  indigenous  among  the  Gergithian 
Teukrians,  and  passed  from  the  Kynueans  in  .ZEk)li8,  al<mg  with 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  tale  of  .^neas,  to  their  brethren 
the  inhabitants  of  Cum»  in  Italy.  The  date  of  the  Gergithian 
Sibyll,  or  rather  of  the  circulation  of  her  supposed  prophecies,  is 
pkced  during  the  reign  of  Croesus,  a  period  when  Gergis  was 
thoroughly  Teukrian.  Her  prophecies,  though  embodied  in 
Greek  verses,  had  their  root  in  a  Teukrian  soil  and  feelings ;  and 
the  promises  of  &ture  empire  which  they  so  liberally  make  to  the 
fugitive  hero  escafdng  fircMOi  the  flames  of  Troy  into  Italy,  become 
interesting  from  the  remarkable  way  in  which  they  were  realized 
by  Rome.^ 

Viigil,  iBneid,  vi.  42  ;— 

Exdsnm  EnboIcsB  latns  ingens  rnpis  in  antnun. 
Quo  lati  docmit  aditos  oenti|p,  osftia  centum ; 
Undo  ninnt  totidem  voces,  responsa  Sibyllou 
'Paoflanias,  x.  12,  8;  Lactantins,  i.  6,12j  Steph.  Byz.  r.  Mcpju^wof; 
Schol.  Plat  Ph«dr.  p.  315,  Bekker. 
The  dale  of  this  Gefi^thiaa  Sibyll,  or  of  Che  prophecMS  passtog  under  her 
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.  At  what  time  niam  and  Dardanas  became  iElolized  we  have 
no  infoimation.  We  find  the  Mit  jlenaeans  in  possession  of  Si- 
geium  in  the  time  of  the  poet  Alkffius,  about  600  b.  c.  ;  and  the 
Athenians  daring  the  reign  of  Feisistratus,  having  wrested  it  from 
them  and  trying  to  maintain  their  possession,  vindicate  the  pro- 
ceeding by  saying  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  it  as  the  Mity- 
lenteans,  <<fi>r  the  latter  had  no  more  daim  to  it  than  any  of  the 
other  Greeks  who  had  aided  Menelaus  in  avenging  the  abduction 
of  Helen."^  This  is  a  very  remarkable  incident,  as  attesting  the 
celebrity  of  the  legend  of  Troy,  and  the  value  of  a  mythical  title 
in  international  disputes — yet  seemingly  implying  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mitylensans  on  that  spot  must  have  been  suffi- 
ciently recent.  The  country  n^ar  the  junction  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis  is  represented  as  originally  held^by  Bebrykian 
Thradans,  while  Abydus  was  first  occupied  by  Milesian  colonists 
in  the  reign  and  by  the  permission  of  the  Lydian  king  Gygis^ 
—  to  whom  the  whole  Tr6ad  and  the  neighboring  territory  be- 
longed, and  upon  whom  therefore  the  Teukrians  of  Ida  must  have 
been  dependent.    This  must  have  been  about  700  b.  c,  a  period 

name,  is  stated  by  Hdrakleidgfl  of  Pontns,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for 
calling  it  in  qaestion. 

Elansen  {Maeaa  nnd  die  Penaten,  book  ii.  p.  205)  has  worked  out  co- 
pioasly  the  circulation  and  legendary  import  of  the  Sibylline  prophecies. 

'  Herodot  v.  94.  liyetov rd  elXe  UeiaiaTparoc  alxfiy  irapci  Bf*rv- 

Xtfvaiav 'Ai^aloi,  diroStiKvOvre^  2^q  oMhf  iiaX)/iv  AloXevat  uerebv 

^avTo  MeveAe^  r^  '£AeM7f  dpTrayac*   In  JEet^yha  (Enroenid.  402^  the  god- 
dess Ath£n6  claims  the  land  about  the  Skamander,  as  having  been  presented 
to  the  Boni  of  Theseus  by  the  general  vote  of  the  Qredan  chiefe : — 
*Xird  ^KaftavSpov  7$v  Karaf^aTovfiivif, 
"Hv  d^  r*  ^Axatiiv  axTopec  re  koI  7tf6fwt 
TQv  alxfta^i^TQv  xpvf^'nnf  ?mxoc  fieya, 
'Evetfiatf  abroirpeftvov  etc  rd  vdv  ifuij 
^Eiatpet^  dopif/ia  Off<ri»C  roKott. 
In  the  days  of  Feisistntnfl)  it  seems  Athens  was  not  bold  enough  or  pow- 
erful enon^  to  advance  this  vast  pretension.  ' 

'  Char&n  of  Lampsacus  ap.  SchoL  ApoUdn.  Bhod.  ii.  2;  Bemhaidy^ad 
Dionys.  Peri^g^t  805.  p.  747. 

'  Such  at  least  is  the  statement  of  Strab^  (xii.  p.  590) ;  though  such  an 
extent  of  Lydian  rule  at  that  time  seems  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  pro- 
eeedinga  of  the  siibsequent  Lydian  kings. 
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OQiiBideraMy  earlier  than  the  Mitylensean  oceapation  of  Sigeiom. 
.LaQq)6acuB  aad  Psrsus,  on  the  neighboring  shores  of  the  Fropon- 
tiBy  were  also  Milesian  colcMiieSy  though  we  do  not  know  their  date : 
Farium  was  jointly  settled  from  Miletus,  Eiythras  and  Fanu. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

<  XECIAN  MYTHES,  AS  UNDERgTOOD,  FELT  AND  DJTEEPRETEP 
BY  THE  GREEKS  THEMSELVES. 

Xhe  preceding  sections  have  been  intended  to  exhibit  a  sketch 
of  Ihat  narrative  matter,  so  abundant,  eo  characteristic  and  so 
ini  cresting,  out  of  which  early  Grecian  history  and  chronology 
ha^^e  been  extracted.  Raised  originally  by  hands  unseen  and 
irom  data  unassignable,  it  existed  first  in  the  shape  of  floating 
talk  among  the  people,  from  whence  a  large  portion  of  it  passed 
into  the  song  of  the  poets,  who  multiplied,  transformed  and  adorn- 
ed it  in  a  thousand  various  ways. 

These  mythes  or  current  stories,  th^  spontaneous  and  earliest 
growth  of  the-  Grecian  mind,  constituted  at  the  same  time  the 
entire  intellectual  stock  of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged.  *  They 
are  the  eommon  root  of  all  those  different  ramifications  into  which 
the  mental  attivity  of  the  Greeks  subsequently  diverged;  con- 
taining, as  it  were,  the  preface  and  germ  of  the  positive  history 
and  philosophy,  the  dogmatic  theology  and  the  professed  romance, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  trace  each  in  its  separate  development. 
They  furnished  aliment  to  the  curiosity,  and  solution  to  the  vague 
doubts  and  aspirations  of  the  age ;  they  explained  the  origin  of 
those  customs  and  standing  peculiarities  with  which  men  were 
familiar ;  -they  impressed  moral  lessons,  awakened  patriotic  sym- 
pathies, and  exhibited  in  d«t&il  the  shadowy,  but  .anxious  presen- 
timents of  the  vulgar  as  to  the  agency  of  the  gods :  moreover 
they  satisfied  that  cravii^  for  adveolure  and  appetite  for  the 
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maJTeUoiia,  which  has  in  modem  times  become  the  piovince  of 
fiction  proper. 

It  is  difficult,  we  may  say  impossible,  ^  a  maa  of  mature  age 
to  carry  back  his  mind  to  his  conceptions  such  as  they  stood  when 
he  was  a  child,  growing  naturally  out  of  his  ima^nation  and  feel- 
ings, working  upon  a  scanty  stock  of  materials,  and  borrowing 
from  authorities  whom  he  blkidly  followed  but  imperfectly  appre- 
hended. A  similar  difficulty  occurs  when  we  attempt  to  place 
ourselves  in  the  historical  and  qaasi«philosophical  point  of  view 
which  the  ancient  mjrthes  present  to  us. .  We  can  follow  perfect- 
ly the  imagination  and  feeling  which  dictated  these  tales,  and  we 
can  admii^  and  sympathize  with  them  as  animated,  sublime,  and 
affecting  poetry  ^  but  we  are  too  much  accustomed  to  matter  of 
feet  and  philosophy  of  a  positive  kind,  to  be  able  to  conceiva  a 
time  when  these  beaotifiil  fancies  were  construed  literally  and 
accepted  as  serious  reality. 

Nevertheless  it  is  obvious  Ihat  Grecian  mythes  cannot  be  either 
understood  or  appreciated  except  with  reference  to  the  s;^tem  of 
conceptions  and  belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they  arose.    We 
must  suppose  a  public  not  reading  and  writing,  but  seeing,  hear- 
ing and  telling— destitute  of  all;  records,  and  careless  as  well  as 
ignorant  of  positive  history  with  its  indispensable  tests,  yet  at  the 
same  time  curious  and  full  of  eagerness  for  new  or  impressive 
incidents — strangers  even  to  the  rudiments  of  positive  philo^ 
phy  and  to  the  idea  of  invariable  sequences  of  nature  ^ther  in 
the  physical  or  moral  worid,  yet  requiring  some  connecting  the- 
ory to  interpret  and  regularize  the  phaenomena  before  them.    Such 
a  theory  was  supplied  by  the  Spontaneous  inspirations  of  an  eariy 
fancy,  which  supposed  the  habitual  agency  of  befngs  intelligent 
and  voluntary  like  themselves,  but  superior  in  extefit  of  poww, 
and  different  in  peculiarity  of  attributes.    la  the  geographical 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  period,  the  earth  was  flat  and  round,  with 
the  deep  and  gentle  ocean-streana  flowing 'around  and  returning 
into  itself:  chronology,  or  means  of  measuring  past  time,  there 
existed  none;  but  both  unobserved  regicms  mighA  be  described, 
the  forgotten  past  unfolded,  and  ths  unknown  future  predicted  — 
through  particular  men  specially  inspired  by  the  gods,  or  endow- 
ed by  them  with  that  peculiar  vision  whidi  detected  and  inter- 
preted passing  signs  and  omens. 


If  even  the  rndimenlB  of  adentifie  geognplij  and  physics,  now 
so  aniversallj  di£fbsed  and  so  inyaluable  as  a  securitj  against 
«rror  and  ddusion,  were  wanting  in  this  early  stage  of  society, 
their  place  was  abundantly  supplied  by  yivacity  of  imagination 
and  by  personifying  sympathy.  The  unbounded  tendency  of  the 
Homeric  Greeks  to  multiply  fictitious  persons,  and  to  construe 
the  phsenomena  which  interested  them  into  manifestations  of  de- 
sign, is  above  all  things  here  to  be  noticed,  because  the  form  ai 
personal  narrative,  universal  in  their  mythes,  is  one  of  its  many 
manifestations.  Their  polytheism  (comprising  some  elements  ai 
an  ori^nal  fetichism,  in  which  particular  objects  had  themselves 
been  supposed  to  be  endued  with  life,  vdition,  and  design)  recog- 
nized agencies  of  unseen  bdngs  identified  and  confounded  with 
the  difierent  localities  and  departments  of  the  phyracal  world. 
Of  such  beings  there  were  numerous  varieties,  and  many  grada- 
tions both  in  power  and  attributes ;  there  were  differences  of  age, 
sex  and  local  residence,  relations  both  conjugal  and  filial  between 
them,  and  tendencies  sympathetic  as  w^  as  repugnant.  The 
gods  formed  a  sort  of  political  community  of  their  own,  which 
had  its  hierarchy,  its  distribution  of  ranks  and  duties,  its  conten- 
tions for  power  and  occasional  revolutions,  its  public  meetings  in 
the  agora  of  Olympus,  and  its  multitudinous  banquets  or  festi- 
vab.i  The  great  Olympic  gods  were  in  fisust  only  the  most  exalted 
amongst  an  aggregate  of  quasi-human  or  ultra-human  personages, 
—  daemons,  heroes,  nymphs,  eponymous  (or  nlune-giving)  genii, 
identified  with  each  river,  mountain,^  cape,  town,  village,  or  known 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  L  603 ;  zx.  7.    Hesiod.  Theogon.  802. 

*  We  read  in  the  Iliad  that  AsteropsBos  was  grandson  of  the  beaadful 
river  Axios,  and  Achilles,  after  having  slain  him,  admits  the  dignity  of  this 
parentage,  but  boasts  that  his  own  descent  from  Zens  was  mnch  greater, 
since  even  the  great  river  Acheldos  and  Oceanns  himself  is  inferior  to  Zens 
(xxi.  157-191 ).  Skamandor  ights  with  Achilles,  calling  his  brother  Simois 
to  his  aid  (213-308).  Tyrd,  the  daughter  of  Salmdnens,  falls  in  love  with 
Enipens,  the  most  beantifol  of  rivers  (Odjs^.  xi.  237),  Achdgtu  appeal's 
as  a  suitor  of  Deianira  (Sophokl.  Trach.  9). 

There  cannot  be  a  better  illustration  of  this  feeHog'  than  what  U  told  of 
the  New  Zealanders  at  the  present  time.  The  chief  Hen- Hen  app«ak  to  his 
ancestor,  the  great  mountain  Tonga  Bux>:  "  I  am  the  Hea-Hea,  and  rule 
over  you  all,  just  as  my  ancestor  Tonga  Biro^  the  moimtBda  of  snow,  ^Umda 
above  all  this  land.**    (E.  J.  Wakefield,  Adventnr^s  in  New  Zealand,  voL  i 


«irodiii8cription  of  territory, — besides  horses,  buHs,  and 
inunortal  breed  and  peculiar  attributes,  and  monsters  of 

ch.  17.  p.  465).  Heu-Hea  refused  permission  to  any  one  to  ascend  1 
|»in,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  his  tipuna  or  ancestor :  ^  he  constai 
tiaed  himself  with  the  mountain  and  called  it  his  sacred  ancestor^ 
4.  p.  113).  The  moontains  in  New  22ealand  are  aoconnted  by  tli 
masculine  and  feminine :  Tonga  Biro,  and  Taranaki,  two  male  ii 
quarrelled  about  the  affections  of  a  small  yolcanic  female  mount: 
iieigbboifaood  (iidd.  iL  c  4.  p.  97). 

The  religious  imagination  of  the  Hindoos  also  (as  described  !• 
Sleeman  in  his  excellent  work,  Bambles  and  BecoUections  of  i 
Offidal),  affords  a  remarkable  parallel  to  that  of  the  early  Greeks 
Sleemansajs, — 

**^  I  asked  some  of  the  Hindoos  about  us  why  ihey  called  the  rii 

Nerbudda,  if  she  was  realty  nerer  married.    Her  Majesty  (said 

great  respect)  would  really  n«rer  consent  to  be  married  after  tb  i 

she  suffered  irom  her  affianced  bridegroom  the  Sohun:  and  n  i 

mother  because  she  blesses  us  all,  and  we  are  anxious  to  accost  : 

name  which  we  consider  to  be  the  most  respectful  and  endearing. 

**  Any  Englishman  can  easily  conceiye  a  poet  in  his  highest  ci  I 

the  brain,  addressing  the  Ocean  as  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider,  8 ; 

ihe  crested  billow  as  his  flowing  mane.    But  he  must  come  to  L  i 

derstand  how  every  indiTidnal  of  a  whole  oammnoUiy  of  many  :  i 

address  a  Jhe  river  as  a  Umng  bei^g — a  smoermgn  privets  who  hi  i 

derstanis  all  th^  say^  and  exercises  a  land  of  local  st^^erintendem  \ 

affairs^  without  a  single  temple  in  which  her  image  is  worshi  i 

single  priest  to  profit  by  tiie  djBlosioa.    As  in  the  case  of  the  G  i 

tberiveritsdf  to  whom  ihejf  address  ihemMdoes^  i 

or  presiding  over  it-^^e  st|«am  itself  U  the  deity  which  fills  the 

tions,  and  receiFes  their  homage  **    (Bambles  and  BecoUection 

dian  Official,  ch.  iii.  p.  20).    Compare  also  the  remarks  in  the 

on  the  sanctitj  of  Mather  Nerbudda  (chapter  xxtU.  p.  261 ) ;  also 

personality  of  the  earth.     *'  The  land  is  considered  as  the  uoi 

prince  or  diief  who  holds  it,  the  great  parent  from  whom  he  dei 

maintains  him,  his  familj,  and  his  establishments.    If  woU-treate< 

this  in  abundance  to  her  son ;  but  if  he  presumes  to  look  upon  i 

6je  of  desircj  she  ceases  to  be  fruitfbl ;  or  the  Deity  sends  d< 

blight  to  destroy  all  that  she  yields.    The  measuring  the  su 

fields,  and  the  finequently  inspecting  the  crops  by  the  chief  hi 

imme<fiate  agents,  were  considered  by  the  people  in  this  ligh 

should  not  be  done  at  all,  or  the  duty  should  be  delegated  to  inf 

whose  dose  inspection  of  ^t  great  parent  oovMi  not  be  so  disple 

Deity"    (Ch.  xxvii.  p.  248). 

8ee  also  about  the  gods  who  are  befiered  to  reside  in  trees^ 
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Uneaments  and  oombinataonSy  ^  Gorgons  and  Harpies  and  Cb^ 
masras  dire."  As  there  were  in  every  gens  or  family  special  gen- 
tile deities  and  foregone  ancestors  who  watched  over  its  members, 
forming  in  each  the  characteristic  symbol  and  recognized  goar* 
OQtee  of  their  oniony  so  there  seem  to  have  been  in  eadi  guild 
or  trade  pe<nliar  beings  whose  vocation  it  was  to  cooperate  or 
to  impede  m  various  stages  of  tbe  business.^ 

The  extensive  and  multiform  personificaticxis,  here  faintly 
sketched,  pervaded  in  eveiy  direction  the  mental  system  of  the 
Greeks^  and  were  identified  intimately  both  with  their  cooceptioQ 
and  with  iheir  description  of  phaBuomena,  present  as  well  as  past. 
That  which  to  us  is  interesting  as  the  mere  creation  of  an  exube- 
rant fancy,  was  to  the  Greek  genuine  and  venerated  reality. 
Both  the  earth  and  the  solid  heaven  (Gaea  and  Uranos)  were  both 
conceived  and  spoken  of  by  him  as  endowed  with  appetite,  fed- 
ing,  sex,  and  most  of  the  varioas  attributes  of  humanitj^.  Instead 
of  a  sun  such  as  we  now  see,  subject  to  astronomical  laws,  and 
forming  the  centre  of  a  system  the  changes  of  which  we  can 
ascertain  and  foreknow,  he  saw  the  great  god  Helios,  mounting 
his  chariot  in  the  morning  in  the  east^  reaehing  at  mid-day  the 
height  of  the  solid  heaven,  and  arriving  in  the  evening  at  the 
western  horizon,  with  horses  fatigued  and  desirous  of  repose. 

tree,  the  cotton-tree,  etc  (ch.  is.  p.  112),  and  the  description  of  the  anmial 
nuirriage  celebrated  between  the  saored  pebble,  or  pebble-god,  S«l%ram, 
and  the  sacred  shntb  To<d9ea,  celebrated  at  great  expense  and  with  a  nnme- 
roos  procession  (chap.  xix.  p.  158 ;  xxiiL  p.  1S5). 
'  See  the  song  to  the  pottevs,  in  the  Homeric  Epigrams  (14)  :  — 

E/  ftiv  duotre  fzia&oVf  aeimjj  c5  Kepoft^ec 

AciJp'  dy*  ^A'&nvairjf  koI  {nreipexe  x^tpa  KOfuvov, 

E^  rf^  fjie^MT^eUv  /rorvyUw,  kcU  irdvra  Kavacrpa 

9pvx^vai  re  KaX&c,  Kol  Tift^c  ^^vov  apia^oL 

Ilv  d*  in*  itvaideirfv  rpe^evrec  V'"^  apg<r9e, 

XvytcaXfu  &ii  *ireiTa  Kofuvtp  dr^hjT^pctc 

IvrrfHp*  8fu»c,  Iftapayov  re,  Koi  'Ao^erov,  iSh  2a(3aKTiiv^ 

'Q/i6dafi6v  ^\  8f  r^e  rexvy  KOKd,  iroXA^  wwp<C«»  etc. 
A  certain  kindred  between  men  and  serpents  (ov/ylvetav  rtva  irpdc  ro^ 
^ic)  was  recognized  in  the  pecoliar  gens  of  the  bi^ioyevelc  near  Puion, 
who  possessed  the  gift  of  healing  by  their  touches  the  bite  of  the  seipcat: 
the  original  hero  of  this  gens  was  said  to  have  been  tiansformed  from  a  se^ 
pent  into  a  man  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  588). 


H^liosj  haTing  fav6rite  spots  wherem  his  beaatifal  cattle 
took  pleasose  in  contemplating  them  duiing  the  conr8< 
joumej,  and  was  sorely  displeased  if  any  man  slew  or 
tbiem :  he  had  moreover  sons  and  daughters  on  earth,  an( 
all-seeing  eye  penetrated  everywhere,  he  was  sometinQ 
situation  to  reveal  secrets  even  to  the  gods  themselves 
on  other  occasions  he  was  constrained  to  turn  aside  in 
avoid  contemplating  scen^  of  abominadQn.^  To  as  th 
appear  "puerile,  though  pleasing  fancies,  but  to  an  Homeri 

>   Odyss.ii.  388;  viii.  270;  xii.  4,  128,  416;  xziii.  362.    Iliad, 
!The  Homeric  Hymn  to  BfimiSt^  ezpressM  it  neatly  (68)  — 

*m^iov  (T  iKovTOf  '&tQv  OK&irov  ifSk  K<il  itvdpCnr, 
Also  the  remarkable  ^tory  of  Eu^nius  of  Apollonia,  hts  neglect  of 
cattle  of  Helios,  and  the  awful  conseqncnces  of  it  (Herodot.  ix.  93 
Theocr.  Idyll,  xxv.  130). 

I  know  no  passage  in  which  this  conception  of  the  heavenly  bod' 
sons  is  more  strikingly  set  forth  than  in  the  words  of  the  Gen 
Boioealns,  pleading  the  canse  of  himself  and  his  tribe  the  Ansil 
the  Roman  legate  Avitos.  This  tribe,  expelled  by  other  tribes  froo 
possessions,  had  sat  down  npon  some  of  that  wide  extent  of  lai 
liower  Rhine  which  the  Roman  goyemment  reserved  for  the  nse 
diers,  but  which  remained  desert,  because  the  soldiers  had  neither 
nor  the  inclination  to  occupy  them.  The  old  chief,  pleading  his  ci 
Avitus,  who  had  issned  an  order  to  him  to  evacuate  the  lands,  first  < 
his  fidelity  of  fifty  years  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  next  touched  upo 
mity  of  retaining  so  large  an  area  in  a  state  of  waste  (Tacit.  Anr 
**  Quotam  partem  campi  jacere,in  quam  pecora  et  armenta  militai 
do  transmitterentur  ?  Servarent  sane  receptos  gregibus,  inter 
famam :  modo  ne  vastitatem  et  solitndinem  mallent,  qnam  amic 
Chamavorum  quondam  ea  arva,  mox  Tnbantum,  et  post  TJsipioi 
Sicnti  coelum  Diis,  ita  terras  generi  mortalinm  datas :  quftqne 
pnblicas  esse.  SdUrm  deinde  respiciens,  et  ceetem  sidera  vocans^  ^ 
interrogabat  —  veUentne  contaeri  inane  solum  f  potius  mare  supafund 
gus  terrarum  ereptores.  Commotns  his  Avitus,**  etc.  The  legate 
request,  but  privately  ofiered  to  Boioealns  lands  for  himself  apa 
tribe,  which  that  chief  indignantly  spumed.  He  tried  to  maintaii 
the  lands,  but  was  expelled  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  forced  to  se 
among  the  other  German  tribes,  all  of  whom  refused  it  After  mi: 
ing  and  privation,  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Ansibarii  was  annihilate 
riors  were  all  slain,  its  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves. 

I  notice  this  afflicting  sequel,  in  order  to  show  that  the  brave  ol 
pleading  before  Avitus  a  matter  of  life  and  death  both  to  hims 
tribe,  and  that  the  occasion  was  one  least  of  all  enited  for  a  men 

15* 


O^n  <U0AV»s  Mr 


Hbef  miinfiil  pcifcUl/ 
deacdpCiaa  of  tibe  BOS,  as  giren  in 
would  have  lypeaied  not  merdj 
piou.    Etoi  in  kter  times,  wlr 
had  made  eouiderable  prapef 
mecB  iDcamd  the  dbaife  of  bb 
and  tiying  to  assigii  invaiiab' 
Fenonifying  fictkn  was  m  f 

Hii  appeal  if  ooe  f 
lofBelioa. 

Tadtaa,iii  nywtiag  Ae  ^ 
eotam,*  to  amk  Oat  the  qwak 
from  Oat  to  ivbicfa  hiniadf  or 
ooold  have  heaid,  and  rqiortod 
have  introdooed  scMiie  explanaf 
prefaenson  of  BSioe  under  a 
finds  il  neteasaij  to  Olnstiai 
Boiocahw  would  hare  liad  i 
rt^ifioatim  rfiie^Biliot, 

'  Pbjiical  astronomy  waf 
the  Pdoponnfsian  war:  see 
prored  so  &tal  to  the  At 
religiims  feeUngs  of  Kikias 
Tore  coAov/iOTOC  uq^  df  c 
payKOOfuva  Kodif  6iaTptfi< 
e.32;  I>iodM-.ziL39;  T 

"Ton  strange  man.  If 
^'  are  70a  serionslj  affin 
gods,  as  die  rest  of  w 
JXkMMtarj   (tkUuiier 
and  tiie  moon  eartb." 
an  accosation  agains' 
temptibljr  ignorant,  af 
soch  dodrines !    Is  5 
the  J  maj  bay  the  bo 
me  to  soom  if  I  pre 
turn  thdr  extreme  abt 
&>crate.U.p.26) 

Thednrinityof  J 
X.  p.  8S6-«89.    H 
and  to  a  limited  e 
118;  Rntareh,! 
Ana*ag»WB  Fnif 


FORM  OF  PEBSONAL  NABBATIVE  IN  THE  MTTHE 

Creeks  with  their  conception  of  the  physical  phmnomeE 
them,  not  simply  in  the  waj  of  poetical  ornament,  but  ai 
ine  portion  of  their  every-day  belief. 

It  ivas  in  this  early  state  of  the  Grecian  nund,  stimu! 
forcibly  the  ima^ation  and  the  feelings,  and  acting  throi 
upon  the  belief,  that  the  great  body  of  the  mythes  greii' 
obtained  circulation.  They  were,  from  first  to  last, 
narratives  and  adventures;  and  the  persons  who  predi 
as  subjects  of  them  were  the  gods,  the  heroes,  the  nym 
whose  names  were  known  and  reverenced,  and  in  wh(| 
one  felt  interested.  To  eyery  god  and  every  hero  it  wji 
tent  with  Gredan  ideas  to  ascribe  great  diversity  of  hu : 
tive  and  attribute:  each  indeed  has  his  own  peculiai 
character,  more  or  less  strictly  defined ;  but  in  all  the 
wide  foundation  for  animated  narrative  and  for  romantic 
The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  and  the  tribe  belonge 
conception  of  a  Greek,  alike  to  the  present  and  to  the  | 
worshipped  in  their  groves  and  at  their  festivals ;  he  invo  < 
protection,  and  believed  in  their  superintending  guai ! 
even  in  his  own  day :  but  their  mcnre  special,  intimate,  1 1 
pathizing  agency  was  cast  back  into  the  unrecorded  pi  \ 

*  Hesiod,  Catalog.  Fragm.  76.  p.  48,  ed.  PiintBer  :— 

Zwak  /dp  Tore  dalrtc  iomf  ^wot  re  ^oomi^ 
'  X&avQTOic  re  ^tolai  KaTO&v^roic  r*  air&p67rotc. 

Both  the  Theogonia  and  the  Works  and  Days  bear  testimony  tc 
general  feeling.    Even  the  heroes  of  Homer  suppose  a  precedii 
inmates  of  which  were  in  nearer  contact  with  the  gods  than  they 
(Odyss.  Till  223;  Iliad,  v.  304;  xiL  382).    Compare  Catnllas, 
Epithalam.  Feleds  et  Thetidoe,  y.  382-408. 

Menander  the  Rhetor  (following  generally  the  steps  of  Diony 
Rhetor,  cap.  1-8)  suggest  to  his  fellow-dtizens  at  Alexandria  Tri 
and  complimentary  forms  to  invite  a  great  man  to  yisit  their  fesi 
SminUiia :  ^-&<nrep  ydp  '  A-TroXXova  ito^^mkic  i<5^ero  ij  Tro^t;  role 
^viKa  i^nv  i>eot)f  irpo^ovwf  kiridtjfielv  rotg  av^ 
Wr«  Koi  *i  ifw6Xtc  vw  irpofr6ex*rai  {irepl  ^EmdeiKTiK.  s.  ir.  c  14 
C611.  Rhetor,  t  iz.  p.  304).  *  Menander  seems  to  have  been  a  natii 
^mdria  Trdas,  Aongh  Suidas  caUs  him  a  Laodicean  (seeWalz. 
ix.  p.  XT.-xx.;  and  vepi  l/uv^tcucuv,  sect.  iv.  c  17).  The  fesi 
Sminthia  lasted  down  to  his  time,  embracing  the  whole  duration  ol 
from  Hbiner  downwards. 
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I^re  suitable  attotmce  to  this  general  sentimenty-^'to  furmfr--* 
body  and  movement  and  detail  to  these  divine  and  heroic  prr- 
existences,  which  were  conceived  only  in  shadowy  outline^  —  to 
lighten  np  the  dreams  of  what  the  past  most  have  been^i  in  the 
minds  of  ihose  who  knew  not  what  it  really  had  been  <—  such  was 
the  spontaneons  aim  and  inspiration  of  productive  genius  in  the 
community,  and  such  were  the  purposes  which  the  Grecian 
mythes  preeminently  accomplished. 

The  love  of  antiquities,  which  Tacitus  notices  as  so  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  of  his  day,3  was  one  of  the  earliest,  the  most 
durable,  and  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  national  propensi- 
ties. .But  the  antiquities  of  every  state  were  divine  and  heroic, 
reproducing  the  lineaments,  but  disregarding  the  measure  and 
limits,  of  ordinary  humanity.  The  gods  formed  the  starting-point, 
beyond  which  no  man  thought  of  looking,  though  some  gods  were 
more  aUdent  than  others :  their  progeny,  the  heroes,  many  of 
them  sprung  from  human  mothers,  constitute  an  intermediate  link 
between  god  and  man.  The  ancient  epic  usually  recognizes  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  nameless  men,  but  they  axe  intro- 
duced chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  scene,  and  of  executing 
the  orders,  celebrating  the  valor,  and  bringing  out  the  personality, 
of  a  few  divine  or  heroic  characters.^  It  was  the  gloiy  of  bttrds 
and  storytellers  to  be  able  to  satisfy  those  religious  and  patriotic 
predispositians  of  the  pablic,  which  caused  the  primary  demand 

>  P.  A.  Miiller  observes  justljr,  in  his  Saga-BtbHothek,  in  reibrrace  to  the 
Icelandic  mythes,  **  In  dem  Mjthisdien  wird  das  Leben  der  Vorzeit  daiiges* 
*«llt,  wie  es  wirklich  dem  kindlichen  Verstande^der  jagendlichen  Eiabxldong^ 
skraft,  nnd  dem  yollen  Herzen,  erscheint** 

(Xange^s  Untcrsnchnngen  dber  die  Nordische  imd  DeutBcfae  Heldensage, 
translated  from  P.  A.  Miiller,  Introd.  p.  1.) 

'  Titos  Tisited  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Veniu  in  Cyprus,  **  qiectatd 
opnlenti^  donisqne  regam,  qnsqne  cUia  laetum  antiqnitatibiis  GrsBoomm 
genus  incerta  vetustati  adfingit,  de  narigatione  primmn  ooDBalidt*  (Tadk 
Hist  ii.  4-5). 

'  Aristotel.  Problem,  xix.  48.  0/  de  ^efiSvec  tup  iipxaitnf  fiovoi  j^mnr 
fipiiitc  ol  de  "^aol  &v&povroi.  Istros  followed  this  opinion  also:  but  ths 
more  common  view  seems  to  have  considered  all  who  combated  at  Troy  as 
heroes  (see  Schol.  Iliad,  ii.  110 ;  xv.  231^,  and  so  Hesiod  treats  them  (Opp, 
Di.  158). 

In  refei  3nce  to  the  Trojan  war,  Aristotle  says—  Ko&dvep  h  role  *  H  p  « I- 
«  o  I  f  irepl  Ilptd/iov  uv&everai     (Etiiic.  Nicom.  i.  9 ;  compare  vil  IJ. 
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for  their  tales,  aiid  wiucb  were  of  a  nature  emiDtentlj  ixfvitiiig  and 
expaofiiye.  For  Grecian  religion  was  manj-sided  and  many 
colored;  it  comprised  a  great  multipHcitj  of  persons,  together 
with  much  diversity  in  the  types  of  character ;  it  divinized  every 
v^  and  attribute  of  humanity,  the  lofty  as  well  aa  the  mean — 
the  tender  a^  well  as  the  waxUce  —  the  self^Leyoting  and  adven*^ 
turous  as  well  as  the  laaghter-lovingaad  sensual.  We  shall  here^ 
after  reach  a  time  when  philosophers  protested  against  such 
identification  of  the  gods  with  the  more  vulgar  ^appetites  and  en- 
joynxents,  believing  that  nothing  except  the  spiritual  attributes  of 
man  could  properly  be  transferred'  to  superhuman  beings,  and 
drawing  their  predicates  respecting  the  gods  exdusiyely  from  what 
was  awful,  majestic  and  terror-striking  in  human  affairs.  Such 
restrietidns  on  the  religious  fancy  were  continually  on  the  in- 
crease, and  the  mystic  and  didactic  stamp  which  marked  the  last 
century  of  paganism  in  the  days  of  Julian  and  Libanius,  contrasts 
forcibly  with  the  concrete  and  vivacious  forms,  full  of  vigorous 
impulse  and  alive  to  all  the  icapricious  gusts  of  the  human  temper- 
ament, which  people  the  Homeric  01ympus.i    At  present,  how- 

'  Greneradon  by  a  god  is  treated  in  the  old  poems  as  an  act  entirelT'  hnmaH 
and  physical  {kfiiyn  —  nape2£^To) ;  ajnd  this  was  the  common  opinion  in 
the  days  of  Plato  (Plato»  Apokg.  8ocrat  c.  15.  p.  15);  the  hero  Aatrahakns 
is  fiither  of  the  Laoodaemoniuk  king  Demaratns  ( Herod,  yi  66 ).  [Herodotns 
does  not  belieye  the  story  told  him  at  Babylon  respectix^  Belns  (i.  182)] 
Euripides  sometimes  expresses-  disapprobation  of  tiie  idea  (Ion.  350),  but 
Plato  passed  among  a  Uage  portion  of  his  admkers  for  the  actual  son  of 
Apolio,  and  his  reputed  fiilher  Aristo  on  marsyiag  was  admonished  in  a 
dieam  to  respect  the  person  of  his  wife  Periktiond,  then  pregnant  by  Apollo, 
until  after  the  birth  of  the  child  Plato  (Plutarch,  Qucest  Sympos.  p.  717. 
viii.  1 ;  Diogen.  Lafot  iii.  2 ;  Oaigen,  oont  Cels.  i  p.  S9).  Plutarch  (in  Life 
of  Numa,  c.  4 ;  compare  Life  of  Th§seus,  2)  discusses  the  subject,  and  is  in- 
clined to  disallow  ererytfaing  beyond  mental  sympathy  and  tenderness  in  a 
god :  Pansanias  deals  timidly  with  it,  and  is  not  always  consistent  with  him- 
self;  while  the  later  rhetors  spiritualize  it  idtogethen  Meander,  nepl  'En-t* 
<)«Kr(ic4)v,  (towards  the  end  of.  the  third  century  b.c.)  prescribes  rules  for 
praising  a  king:  you  are  to  praise  him  for  the  gens  to  which  he  belongs : 
perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  make  out  that  he  really  is  the  son  of  some  god ; 
for  many  who  seem  to  be  from  men,  are  really  Hat  down  ly  God  and  are  enta- 
natwnrjhm  the  Supreme  Potenof'-^itoXXol  rd  fiev  doiulv  i^  car^pomwv  elol, 
T^  <r  a^Ti^ei^  TTOpd  tov  ^eov  KaraTrifiirovTai  koi  elaiv  airo/^iai  bvra^  tov 
KpeiTTovoc  •  KcU  yctp  'UpaxX^c  tvopL^ero  fikv  ^Afi^TpvuvoCy  rf  6e  iXrr^ei^  fjv 
\t6c,    OIto  Koi  fianXei>f  6  ^fte^epoc  rd  uhf  doxelv  k^  av^pCmuv,  rp  ik  0^9 
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ever,  we  have  only  to  oonsidOT  tibe  early,  or  Homerie  and  Hed- 
odic  pa^^uiism,  and  its  operation  in  the  genesis  of  the  mythical 
narratives.  We  cannot  doiibt  that  it  supplied  the  most  powerful 
stimnlus,  and  the  only  one  which  the  times  admitted,  to  the  crear 
tivefitenlty  of  the  people;  as  well  from  the  sodahility/the  gra- 
dationSy  and  the  mntnal  action  and  reaction  of  its  gods  and  heroes, 
as  from  the  amplitude,  the  yariety,  and  the  purely  human  cast, 
of  its  fundamental  types. 

^ei^  r^p  KOTopoTJti'  oipdvo&ev  ix^i,  etc  (Menander  ap.  Walz.  Collect  Rhe- 
tor, t  ix.  c.  L  p.  218).  Again — wept  ^fuv^iatcuv  Zei>c — yeveaiv  iraidup 
ifjfiiovpyelv  hevotfoe  —  *Air6XXuv  r^  'Aff/cAi/n-tov  yheow  idff  fitodp- 
yiiae,  p  .322-327;  compare  Hermogends,  about  the  storj  of  ApoUo  and 
Daphnd,  Prog^amasm.  c.  4.;  and  Jalian.  Ocat  tiL  p.  220.  _ 

The  coDtiast  of  the  pagan  phraseology  of  this  age  (Mepander  had  him« 
s^lf  composed  a  hymn  of  inyocation  to  Apollo — irepl  ^^yKujut^v,  c.  3.  (.  ix. 
}.  136,  Walz.)  wilh  that  of  Homer  is  yery  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  Hesi- 
odic  Catalogne  of  Women  mnch  was  said  respecting  the  marriages  and 
amonrs  of  the  gods,  so  as  to  fondsh  many  suggestions,  Hke  the  loye-songs 
of  Scq[>phd,  to  the  composers  of  Epithalamic  Odes  (Menand.  ib.  sect  iy.  c. 
6.  p.  268)^ 

Menander  giyes  a  specimen  of  a  prose  hymn  fit  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Sminthian  Apollo  (p.  320) ;  the  sjMritoal  diaracter  of  which  hymn  forms  the 
most  pointed  contrast  with  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  same  god. 

We  may  remaik  an  analogous  case  in  which  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo  ' 
is  modified  by  Plutarch.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  his  temple  at 
Delphi,  ApoUo  was  described  as  haying  himself,  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin, 
swam  before  a  Krdtan  vessel  and  guided  it  to  Krissa,  where  he  directed  the 
terrified  crew  to  open  the  Delphian  temple.  But  Plutarch  says  that  this  old 
statement  was  not  coirect :  the  god  had  not  himself  i^peared  in  the  shape 
of  a  dolphin-— he  had  tent  a  dolphin  expressly  to  guide  the  vessel  (PlntardL 
de  Solerdi  AnimaL  p.  983).  See  also  a  contrast  betwisen  the  Homeric 
Zeus,  and  the  genuine  Zeus,  (itXtf^ivb^)  brought  out  in  Plutarch,  Defect 
OracuL  c  30.  p.  426. 

Illicit  amoura  seem  in  these  later  times  to  be  ascribed  to  the  6aiftovec :  see 
the  singular  oontroyersy  started  among  the  fictitious  pleadings  of  the  ancient 
rhetors — NSfiov  HvroCt  vap&ivovc  mU  tca&apiic  ehuu  rdf  Zepeioc,  lepeiart^ 

€(>pe&il  iiTOKiiov  ^epovaa,  Koi  Kpiverai ..'A^'  ipel,  ^l,  <ff^  rdf  t&v 

dat/uvov  het^iT^ffetc  xdl  hctlhvX^  frepire&eUr&tu  *  Kal  tr&c  o^ft  uvotfrov 
nofuifj  rd  Tot&t^rw ;  Idei  yhp  irpdc  rd  ^  A^tupt^ifviu  lifv  irap^eviav  ^opeU^ 
Ti  6iroTp6traiov,  ab  f^  irpdc  ^^  rexeiv  (Anonymi  Scholia  ad  Hermogen. 
iT&niCt  ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rh.  t  yii.  p.  162). 

Apsinds  of  Gadara,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  Diocletian,  pretended  to  be 
a  son  of  Pan  (see  Suidas,  v.  ^jLtffivTjc)-  The  anecdote  respecting  the  rivers 
Skamander  and  Mssander,  in  the  t^th  epistle  ascribed  to  this  orator  JEschi* 
oes  (p.  787), is  curious,  but  we  doiiot  know  the  date  of  that  epistle.     . 
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rhough  we  may  thus  explain  the  mythopceic  fertility  of  the 
i*>eeks,  I  am  far  from  pretending  that  we  can  render  any  suffi- 
cient account  of  the  supreme  beauty  of  their  chief  epic  and  ar- 
tistical  productions.  There  is  something  in  the  first-rate  produc- 
tions of  individual  genius  which  lies  beyond  the  compass  of  philo- 
sophical theory :  the  special  breath  of  the  Muse  (to  speak  the 
language  of  ancient  Greece)  must  be  present  in  order  to  give 
them  being.  Even  among  her  votaries,  many  are  called,  but  few 
are  chosen ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  those  few  remam  as  yet  her 
own  secret. 

We  shall  not  however  forget  that  Grecian  language  was  also 
an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  growth  and  beauty  of  Grecian 
mythes  —  its  ridmess,  its  flexibility  and  capacity  of  new  com- 
binations, its  vocalic  abundance  and  metrical  pronunciation :  and 
many  even  among  its  proper  names,  by  their  analogy  to  words 
really  sig^iificant,  gave  direct  occan<m  to  explanatory  or  illustra- 
tive stories.  Etymological  mythes  are  found  in  sensible  pro- 
portion among  the  whole  number. 

To  understand  properly  then  the  Gredap  mythes,  we  must  try 
to  identify  ourselves  with  the  state  of  mind  of  the  original  my- 
thopceic age ;  a  process  not  very  easy,  since  it  requires  us  to 
adopt  a  string  of  poetical  fandes  not  simply  as  realities,  but  as 
the  governing  realities  of  the  mental  system  ;i  yet  a  process 

*  The  mental  analogy  between  the  early  stages  of  human  civilization  and 
the  childhood  of  the  individual '  is  forcibly  and  frequently  set  forth  in  the 
works  of  'Vlco.  That  eminently  original  thinker  dwells  upon  the  poetical 
and  religious  susceptibilities  as  the  first  to  develop  themselves  in  the  human 
mind,  and  as  famishing  not  merely  connecting  threads  for  the  explanation 
of  sensible  ph«enomena,  but  also  aliment  for  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  means- 
of  sodalizing  influence  to  men  of  genius,  at  a  time  when  reason  was  yet 
asleep.  He  points  out  the  penomfying  irutinct  ("istinto  d'  ftnimnasione"j  as 
the  spontaneous  philosophy  of  man,  **  to  make  himself  the  mle  of  tEe  uni- 
verse,*' and  to  suppose  everywhere  a  quasi-human  agency  as  the  determining 
cause.  He  remarks  that  in  an  age  of  fancy  and  foding,  the  conceptions  and 
Unguage  of  poetry  coincide  with  those  of  reality  and  common  life,  instead 
of  standing  apart  as  &  separate  vein.  These  views  are  repeated  frequently 
(and  with  some  variations  of  opinion  as  he  grew  older)  in  his  Latin  work 
De  Urn  Univern  Juris  Principio,  as  well  as  in  the  two  successive  r^dadions 
of  his  great  Italian  work,  SeUnza  Nuova  (it  must  be  added  that  Vico  as  an 
expositor  is  prolix,  and  does  not  do  justice  to  his  own  powers  of  original 
thought) :  I  select  the  following  from  the  second  edition  of  the  latter  treatise 
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ivbicb  would  only  reproduce  som^tHng  aQ^V)gou8  to  our  own' 
childhood.  The  age  was  oae  destitute  both  of  recorded  histoiy 
and  of  positive  sdence,  bat  full  of  imagination  and  sentiment  and 
religious  impressibilily ;  from  these  sources  spnmg  that  multitude 
of  supposed  persons  around  wbam  all  combinations  of  sensible 

published  by  himself  in  1744,  DeUa  MetaJUica  Poetioa  (see  voL  y.  p.  189  of 
Fermri's  edition  of  his  Works,  Milan,  1836) :  "  Adnnque  U  sapienza  poetica, 
ehe  fa  la  prima  sapienza  della  Genfilitk,  dorette  incominciare  da  una  Meta- 
ilsiea,  non  ragumaia  ed  cutrattaj  qnal  h  qnesta  or  degli  addottrinati,  ma  tentiia 
ed  immaginata^  qnale  doyett*  essere  di  tai  primi  nomini,  siccome  qnelli  ch' 
erano  di  nion  raziodnio,  e  tatd  robnsti  sens!  e  yigoroaissime  fiyoitasie,  come 
h  stato  nelle  degnit^  Cthe  Axioms)  stabilito.  Qoesta  fu  la  lore  propria  poesia, 
la  qnal  in  essi  fa  ana  facalt^  loro  connatnrale,  perche  erano  di  tali  sensi  e  di 
si  fatte  fantasie  nataralmente  fomiti,  nata  da  ignoranza  di  cagioni  —  la  qoal  fa 
loro  madre  di  marayiglia  di  tatte  le  oose,  che  qaelli  igooranti  di  tatte  le  cose 
fortemente  amminurano.  Tal  poesia  incomincld  in  esai  divina :  perdi^  nelle 
stesso  ten^  ch*  essi  xmmaginaTaiio  le  cagioni  delle  oose,  che  sentiyano  ed 
ammirayano,  essere  Dei,  come  ora  il  contoniamo  con  gli  Americani,  i  qoali 

tatte  le  cose  che  saperano  la  loro  picciol  capacity,  dicono  esser  Dei nello 

stesso  tempo,  diclamo,  alle  cose  ammirate  dayano  V  essere  di  sostanze  dalla 
propria  lor  idea :  ch'  ^  appnnto  la  natnra  dei  fanciolli,  che  ossenriamo  pren- 
dere  tra  mani  eose  inanimate^  e  transtnllani  e  fayellanri,  come  fnssero  quelle 
persone  yiye.    In  ootal  gnisa  i  primi  nomini  delle  nazioni  gentili,  come  fan* 

dnlU  del  naspente  genor  nmanoi  dalla  lor  idea  creayan  essi  le  cose per 

la  loro  robasta  ignoranza,  il  faceyano  in  forza  d'  una  corpolentissima  fantasia, 
6  perch'  era  corpolentissima,  U  faceyano  con  una  maravi^osa  sublimit^,  tal 
e  tanta,  che  pertnrbaya  all'  eccesso  essi  medesimi,  che  fingendo  le  si  crea- 

Tano. Di  qaesta  natnra  di  cose  umane  rest6  etema  propriety  spiegata 

con  nobil  espressione  da  Tacito,  che  yanamente  gU  nomini  spayentati^/Sn^un/ 
»md  credwUgue,^ 

Afler  describing  the  condition  of  rude  men,  teirified  with  thunder  and 
other  yast  atmo^heric  phenomena,  Yioo  pooceeds  {ib,  p.  172)  —  ^  In  tal 
caso  la natura deUa menteumana porta ch*  ella  attribuisca all*  effetto  la  sua 
natara :  e  la  natura  loro  era  in  tale  stato  d'  nomini  tntti  robuste  forze  di  corpo, 
che  urlando,  brontolando,  spiegayano  le  loro  yiolendssime  passioni,  si  finsero 
il  delo  esser  an  gran  corpo  animato,  che  per  tal  aspetto  chiamayano  Gioye, 
che  col  fischio  dei  fulmini  e  col  fra^ore  die  taoni  yolesse  lor  dire  qaalche 

oosa £  si  fanno  di  tatta  la  natara  an  yasto  corpo  animato,  che  senta 

pasdoni  ed  affettL" 

Now  the  contrast  with  modem  habits  of  thought : — 

**  Ma  siccome  ora  per  la  natara  delle  nostre  umane  menti  troppo  ritirata 
dai  sensi  nel  medesimo  yolgo  —  con  le  tante  astrazioni,  di  quante  sono  piene 
le  lingae  —  con  tanti  yocaboH  astratti  —  e  di  troppo  assottigliata  con  V  arti 
delio  scriyere,  e  quasi  spiritoaleseata  eon  la  practica  dei  numeri — a  e  natUf 


pihfl»KHiieta&  were  gxoapedi  and  towards  whom  cnrioaitj,  i 
xMea,  iuad  reverence  were  earnestly  directed.  The  ady< 
of  sach  persons  were  the  only  aliment  suited  at  ^ce  both 
appetites  and  to  the  comprehension  of  an  early  Greek ;  { 
mythes  which  detailed  them,  while  powerfully  interest! 

ralmente  niegoto  di  poter  Jbrmare  la  yasta  imagine  di  ootal  donna  cIm 
Natnra  simpateiica,  che  mentxe  con  la  bocca  dioono,  non  hamio  null 
mente,  perocchd  la  lor  mente  h  dentzo  il  Also,  che  ^  nulla;  nd  sono 
daUa  fajxtOBiA  a  poterne  formare  una  falsa  vastissima  imagine.  Coai 
naturalmente  niegoOo  di  poter  entrare  mUa  v(vta.immaginativa  di  qudprim 
ie  menti  del  qnali  di  nnlla  erano  assotdgliate,  di  nnlla  astratte, ' 

spiritnalezzate Onde  dicenmio  sopra  ch'  ora  appena  intenda 

affoJtto  inunaginar  non  si  pud,  come  pensassero  i  primi  nomini  che  fo 
la  amanitk  gentilesca.'* 

In  this  citation  (alreadj  almost  too  long  for  a  note)  I  hare  omitfcei 
sentences  not  essential  to  the  general  meaning.  It  idaces  these  earl 
^kbles  and  theological  poets  (so  Vioo  calls  them)  in  their  tnie  point 
and  assigns  to  them  their  proper  place  hi  the  ascending  moTemei 
man  society :  it  refers  the  mythes  to  an  early  religions  and  poeticf ! 
which  feeling  and  fancy  composed  the  whole  ftmd  of  the  hnman  m  i 
and  above  the  powers  of  sense:  the  great  mental  change  which  ]  i 
taken  place  has  robbed  us  of  the  power,  not  merely  of  believing  then 
were  originally  believed,  bat  even  of  conceiving  completely  that  wb  • 
first  inventors  intcndded  to  express. 

The  views  here  given  from  this  distingnished  Italian  (the  precnr 
A.  Wolf  in  regard  to  tiie  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  of  Niebohr  in :  i 
the  Roman  history^  appear  to  me  no  less  correct  than  profound; 
obvious  inference  from  them  is,  that  attempts  to  expUdn  fas  it  is  o  i 
'  called)  the  mythes  (t. «.  to  transUte  Uiem  into  some  phyncal,  mor;  I 
torical  statements,  suitable  to  onr  order  of  thought)  are,  even  as 
essentially  unpromising.  Nevertheless  Vico,  inconsistently  with  I 
general  view,  bestows  great  labor  and  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  < 
internal  meaning  symbolized  under  many  of  Uie  mythes ;  and  \  i 
down  the  position,  **  che  i  primi  uomini  della  Gentihtk  essendo  sta  \ 
dssimi,  quanto  i  ftincinlli,  i  quali  per  natura  son  veritieri :  le  pri:  i 
non  poterono  finger  nnlla  di  fiiiso :  per  lo  che  dovettero  necessaria  ] 
sere  vere  naarrnzumL^  ^See  voL  y.  p.  194 ;  compare  also  p.  99,  Axi  • 
If  this  position  be  meant  simply  to  exclude  the  idea  of  designed  i  i 
it  may  for  the  most  part  be  admitted';  but  Vico  evidently  intends  i  ; 
more.  He  thinks  that,  there  lies  hid  under  the  fables  a  basis  of  mat  ! 
—  not  literal  but  symbolized — which  he  draws  out  and  exhibits  i 
form  of  a  civil  history  of  the  divine  and  heroic  times :  a  confh8i<  i 
trine  the  more  remarkable,  since  he  distinctly  tells  us  (in  perfect  c  i 
with  the  long  passage  above  transcribed  from  him)  that  the  spedal  : 
TOL.  I.  23o< 


emotions,  JEiiniished  to  Lim  at  the  saute  time  a  qoasi-histary  and 
quasi-plulosophj:  thej  filled  up  tlie  Tacamn  of  the  imrecorded 
past,  and  explained  many  of  the  puzzling  incognita  of  the  pres- 
enU    Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  same  plausibility  which  cap- 

these  early  mythes  is  "  impossibility  accredited  as  troth," — **  che  la  di  lei  pro- 
pria materia  d  f  impotaibile  creditni^  Cp.  176,  and  still  more  ftdly  in  tlie  fint 
ridaetion  of  the  Scienza  Nuova,  b.iiL  e.  4 ;  toI.  It.  p.  187  of  his  Woi^). 

When  we  read  the  Oanones  M^thdogid  of  Vico  (De  Gonstantia  PhilologisB, 
Pars  Posterior,  c  xxx. ;  toL  iii.  p.  363),  and  his  explanation  of  the  legends 
of  the  Olympic  gods,  Hercules,  Th6seii%  Kadmos,  etc^  we  see  dearly  that 
the  meaning  which  he  professes  to  bring  ont  is  one  previonsly  put  in  by 
himself. 

There  are  some  just  remarics  to  the  same  purpose  in  Earl  Bitter's  Vot- 
haUeEwropaischer  VoUoar —  GtaMMen^  Abschn.  iLp.  150  sogr.  (Berlin,  1820^ 
He  too  points  oat  how  mndi  the  faith  of  the  old  world  (der  Ghuibe  der  Yor- 
welt)  has  become  foreign  to  onr  minds,  since  the  recent  advances  of  **Politik 
and  Erhik,"  and  how  impossible  it  is  foros  to  elicit  history  from  their  oon- 
eeptions  by  oar  analysis,  in  cases  where  they  have  not  distinctly  laid  it  oat 
for  as.  The  great  length  of  this  note  preTents  me  from  citing  the  passage: 
end  he  seems  to  me  also  (IBlo  Vico)  to  porsoe  his  own  particaiajr  investiga- 
tions in  forgetfolness  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  himself. 

'  O.  Mailer,  in  his  Prok^mena  ssu  einer  wmauchaftliehen  Afythoiogte  (cap. 
iv.  p.  108),  has  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  there  existed  ori- 
ginally some  naclens  of  pore  reality  as  llie  starting^int  of  the  mythes,  and 
that  upon  this  nadeos  fiction  was  superindnoed  afterwards:  he  w>ftiT^ti^^yi«y 
diat  the  real  and  the  ideal  were  blended  together  in  the  primitiye  oonoeption 
of  the  mythes.  Respecting  the  general  state  of  mind  oat  of  whidi  the  mythes 
grew,  see  especially  pages  78  and  1 10  of  that  work,  which  is  erezywhere  foU 
of  instroction  on  the  subject  of  the  Grecian  mythes,  and  is  eminently  sog- 
gestire,  even  where  the  positions  of  the  aathor  are  not  completely  made  out 

The  short  Hddemage  der  Griechen  by  Nitzsch  (Kiel,  1842,  t  y.)  contains  more 
of  jast  and  original  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  Grecian  mythes  than  any 
work  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  embnuse  ccMnpletely  the  subjectire 
point  of  Tiew  in  which  he  regaids  them ;  and  although  I  have  profited  much 
from  reading  his  short  tract,  I  may  mention  that  before  I  ever  saw  it,  I  had 
enforced  the  same  reasonings  on  the  subjeet  in  an  article  in  the  Westminster 
Beyiew,  May  1843,  on  the  Herom-Geackichien  of  Niebuhr. 

Jacob  Grimm)  in  the  prrface  to  hiiDeutadieJi^^fikoJogiep,  1,  1st  edit  Gott 
1835),  pointedly  insists  on  the  distinction  between '*&!$»"  and  history,  as 
well  as  upon  the  &et  that  the  former  has  its  chief  root  in  religions  beUeC 
^  Legend  and  history  (he  says)  are  powers  each  by  itself,  adjoining  indeed 
on  the  confines,  but  haying  each  its  own  separate  and  exdosiye  groand ;  * 
also  p.  xxyiL  d  the  same  introdaction. 

A  yiew  sabstantiaUy  similar  is  adopted  by  William  Grimm,  the  other  of 
the  two  distinguished  brothers  whose  labors  haye  so  much  elucidated  Ten- 


1 
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d^ated  his  imagination  and  bis  feelings  was  sufficient  to  ex 
spontaneous  belief;  or  rather,  that  no  question  as  to  t 
falsehood  of  the  nanradve  suggested  itself  to  his  mine 
faith  is  ready,  literal  and  uninquiring,  apart  from  all  tho 
discriminating  fact  from  fiction,  or  of  -detecting  hidden  as 
bolized  meaning;  it  is  enough  that  what  he  bears  be  intriii 
plausible  and  seductive,  and  that  there  be  no  special  cause 
ircke  doubt  And  if 'indeed  there  were,  the  poet  overrull 
doubts  bj  the  holy  and  all-sufficient  authority  of  the  Muse, 
omniscience  is  the  warrant  for  his  rodtal,  as  her  inspir; 
the  cause  of  hb  success. 

The  state  of  mind,  and  the  relatioB  of  speaker  Jto  heart : 
depicted,  stand  dearlj  marked  in  the  terms  and  tenor  of 
dent  epic,  if  we  onlj  put  a  plain  meaning  up<m  what  ^ ' 
The  jK>et  —  Uke  the  prophet,  wh<Mn  he  so  much  resei  i 
sings  under  heavenly  guidance,  inspired  by  the  goddess  1 1 
be  has  prayed  for  her  assisting  impulse :  she  puts  the  w< : 
his  mouth  and  the  incidents  into  hi»  mind :  he  is  aprivile^  i 
chosen  as  her  organ  and  speaking  from  her  revelations.^ 

tonic  philology  and  antiquities.  He  examines  the  extent  to  which  <  i 
torical  matter  of  fact  or  historical  names  can  he  traced  in  the  Deuisc  i 
$age ;  and  he  comes  to  the  conchuion  that  the  former  is  next  to  no  I 
latter  not  considerable.  He  draws  particular  attention  to  the  fiic  , 
audience  for  whom  these  poems  were  intended  had  not  learned 
guish  history  from  poetry  (W.  Grimm,  Deutacke  Hddensage^  pp.  8,  I 
845,  399,  Gott  1829). 
*  Hesiod,  Theogon.  32.  — 

tvhwtvoav  di  (ihe  Muses^  fioi  oid^, 

QeiffVt  6f  K^eUufu  t&  r*  ktrad/ievOf  vpo  r'  iovrOf 

Kai  fie  iceAovt^'  iifivelv  fitucafmv  yevoc  ^^v  iovruv,  etc 

Odyss.  xxiL  347 ;  viii.  63,  73, 481, 489.  AffftodoK^ ^  ai  ye  Moti 

A<dc  freug,  ^  trey*  *Air6XXav  :  that  is,  Demodocus  has  either  been  i 
a  poet  by  the  Muse,  or  as  a  prophet  by  Apollo  :  fc^  the  Homeric 
not  the  god  of  song.  Kalchas  the  prophet  reoeircs  his  inspin 
Apollo,  who  confers  upon  him  the  same  knowledge  both  of  past  i 
as  the  Muses  gire  to  Hesiod  (Iliad,  i.  69) : — 

KaXxac  OearopidijCt  oIqvoito^mv  6x*  &pt(n'oc 
•Of  j^  ra  r*  kovra,  ra  t'  laaoftevii,  vrpo  t*  kwra 
"Hv  di(i  fMVTOcifvijVf  r^v  ol  irdpe  ^otjdoc  ^AkoXHuv, 
Also  Iliad,  ii.  485. 

Both  the  fmvnc  and  the  &oidbc  are  standing,  recognized  professio 
xvii.  3S3),  like  the  physician  and  the  carpenter,  Srjftioepyot, 
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Muse  giaiito  the  gift  of  aong  to  whem  alie  will,  sc  she  sometimes 
in  her  anger  gnatchea  it  awaj,  and  the  most  oonscmmate  human 
genius  is  then  left  silent  and  helpless.^  It  is  true  that  these  ex- 
pressions, of  theMnse  inspiring  and  the  poet  singing  a  tale  of 
past  times,  have  passed  from  the  and^t  ^ie  to  oonqM)6itions  pib- 
daced  under  rerj  different  drcumstanees,  and  have  now  degen- 
erated into  unmeaning  forms  of  speech ;  but  ihej  gained  cup- 
rencj  originallj  in  their  genuine  and  literal  acceptation.  If  poets 
had  from  the  beginning  written  or  redted,  the  predicato  of  sing- 
ing would  never  have  been  ascribed  to  them ;  nor  would  it  have 
•  ever  become  customary  to  employ  the  name  of  the  Muse  as  a 
die  to  be  stamped  on  licensed  fiction,  unless  the  practice  had  be- 
gun when  her  agency  was  invoked  and  hailed  in  perfect  good 
fidth*  Belief,  the  fruit  of  deliberato  inquiry  and  a  rational  scru- 
tiny of  evidence,  is  in  such  an  age  unknown :  the  simple  &dih  of 
the  time  slides  in  unconsciously,  when  the  imaginaticm  and  feel- 
ing are  exalted ;  and  inspired  authority  is  at  once  understood, 
easOy  admitted,  and  implicitly  coi^ded  in. 

The  word  mythe  (jw^oSf  fabutOf  stiory)y  in  its  original  mean- 
ing, signified  simply  a  statement  or  current  narrative,  without  any 
connotative  implication  either  of  truth  or  falsehood.  Subse- 
quently the  meaning  of  the  word  (in  Latin  and  English  as  well  as 
in  Greek)  changed,  and  came  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  an  old 
personal  narrative,  always  imcertified,  scmietimes  untrue  or  avow- 
edly fictitious.9  And  this  change  was  the  result  of  a  silent  alter- 
ation in  the  mental  state  of  the  sodety, — of  a  transition  on  the 

>  Uiad,  iL  599.  / 
' '  In  this  later  sense  it  stands  pdntodly  opposed  to  laropUit  history,  which 
seems  eriginally  to  hare  designated  matter  c^  fact,  present  and  seen  bj  the 
describer,  or  the  resalt  of  his  personal  inquiries  (see  Herodot  i.  1 ;  Yeirins 
£lacc.  ap.  Anl.  GeU.  y.  18  *,  Ensebios,  Hist  Ecdes.  liL  12;  and  the  obserra- 
tions  of  Dr.  Jortin,  Ben^arks  on  Ecctesiastical  History,  vol.  i  p..'&9). 

The  original  use  of  the  word  Xoyos  was  the  same  as  that  of  fiv^c — & 
current  tale,  true  or  Mse,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  the  term  designating  a 
person  much  conversant  with  the  old  legends  {^ytos)  is  derived  from  it 
(Herod,  i.  1 ;  ii.  3).  Hekatssus  and  Herodotus  both  use  Xoyoc  in  this  sense. 
Herodotus  calls  both  iEsop  and  Hekatseus  2oyoiroioi  (n,  134-143) 

Aristotle  J  Metaphys.  i.  p.  8,  ed,  Brandis)  seems  to  use  fiir^oc  in  this  sense, 
where  he  says  —  did  xal  ^tXbuv^o^  6  ^c^^ofoc  ffwf  iariv  6  yaf>  fiv-^oc 
ffvyKeiTcu  U  ^avfioffiov,  etc.  In  the  same  treatise  (xL  p.  254),  he  uses  it  to 
signify  fabulous  amplification  and  transformation  of  a  doctrine  tme  in  the 
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|MUi  of  the  saperior  minds  (and  mote  or  less  cm  the  part  of  all) 
to  a-strictw  and  more  elevated  canon  of  credibilitjy  in  conse* 
qaence  of  fiuniliaritj  with  recorded  histoiy,  and  its  essential  tests, 
affirmative  as  well  as  negative.  Among  the  original  heaiers  of 
the  m  jthes,  all  such  tests  were  unknown ;  they  had  not  yet  learn- 
ed the  lesson  of  critical  disbelief;  the  mytiie  passed  unquestlbned 
from  the  mere  &ct  of  its  currency,  and  fnan.  its  harmony  wi^ 
exisling  sentiments  and  preconceptions.  The  very  dreumstanoes 
which  contributed  to  rob  it  of  literal  belief  in  after-time,  strength- 
ened its  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  Homeric  man.  He  lodged  for 
wonders  and  unusual  combmations  in  the  past ;  he  expected  to 
hear  of  gods,  heroes  and  men,  moving  and  operating  together 
upon  earth ;  he  pictured  to  himself  the  fore-time  as  a  theatre  in 
which  the  gods  interfered  directly,  obviously  and  frequently,  for 
the  protection  of  their  favorites  and  the  punishment  of  their  foes. 
The  rational  conception,  then  only  dawning  in  hismind,  of  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  nature  was  absorbed  by  this  fervent  and  lively 
faith.  And  if  he  could  have  been  supplied  with  as  perfect  and 
philosophical  a  history  of  his  own  real  past  time^  as  we  are  now 
enabled  to  furnish  with  regard  to  the  last  centnzy  of  England  or 
France,  £Edthfully  recording  all  the  succeanve  events,  and  ao- 
counting  for  them  by  known  positive  laws,  but  introducing  no 
special  interventions  <Sf  Zeus  and  Apollo — such  a  history  would 
have  appeared  to  him  not  merely  unholy  and  unimpressive,  but 
destitute  of  all  plausibility  or  title  to  credence.  It  would  have 
provoked  in  him  the  saoSe  feeling  of  incredulous  aversion  as  a 
description  of  the  sun  (to  repeat  the  previous  illustration)  in  a 
modem  book  on  scientific  astronomy. 

To  us  these  my thes  are  interesting  fictions ;  to  *the  Homeric 
and  Hesiodic  audience  they  were  ^  reram  divinanun  et  hunu^ 
narum  scientia,"  —  an  aggregate  of  religious,  physical  and  his- 
torical rtivelations,  rendered  moi^  captivating,  but  not  less  true 
and  real,  by  the  bright  coloring  and  fantastic  shapes  in  which  they 
were  presented.  Throughout  the  whole  of  "  mytiie-bearing  Hel- 
hsT^  they  formed  the  staple  of  ^the  uninstructed  Greek  mind, 
^ ^ 

>  M.  Ampere,  in  his  Hitixnre  LtttOmre  de  la  Ftanee  (ch.  viii.  v.  L  p.  310) 
distinguishes  the  Saga  (which  corresponds  as  nearij  as  pomiUe  with  the 
Greek  fiv^oc,  ^yo^,  imx^tpt/oc  ^/oc),  as  a  special  product  of  the  intellect. 
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upon  nrhich  hastory  and  pfailoBophjwere  bj  so  dow  degrees  sn- 
perindaoed ;  and  the j  oontinned  to  be  the  idiment  oi  ordiiuuy 
thought  and  conyersation,  even  after  history  and  philosophy  had 
partiaUy  sfipplanted  the  mythical  faith  among  the  leading  men, 
and  disturbed  it  more  or  less  in  the  ideas  of  alL  The  men,  the 
women,  and  the  children  of  the  remote  dimes  and  villages  of 
Greece,  to  whom  Thucydid^,  Hippocrat^,  Aristotle,  or  Hippar- 
chus  were  unknown,  still  continued  to  dwell  up<m  the  local  fables 
which  formed  their  religious  and  patriotic  antiquity.  And  Pau- 
sanias,  even  in  his  time,  heard  everywhere  divine  or  heroic  le- 
gends yet  alive,  precisely  of  the  type  of  the  old  epic ;  he  found 
the  conceptions  of  religious  and  mythical  faith,  coexistent  with 
those  of  positive  science,  and  contending  against  them  at  m<Mre 
or  less  of  odds,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual.  Now 
it  is  the  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Homeric  age,  that  no 
such  coexistence  or  contention  had  yet  begun.  The  rehgious 
and  mythical  point  of  View  covers,  for  the  most  part,  all  the 
phsenomena.  of  nature ;  while  the  conception  of  invarial>le  se- 
quence exists  only  in  the  background,  itself  personified  under  the 
name  of  the  Mo^rae,  or  Fates,  and  produced  generally  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  omnipotence  of  Zeus  foi:  all  ordinary  purposes. 

not  capable  of  being  correctly  designated  either  as  history,  or  as  fiction,  oc 
as  philosophy :  — 

**  n  est  nn  pays,  la  Scandinavie,  oii  la  tradition  racont^  s'est  d^yelopp^ 
plos  compl^tement  qa'aillears,  oti  ses  prodnits  ont  4t4  plns.soigneiiseinenfe 
recaeillis  et  mienx  conserve :  dans  ce  pays^  lis  ont  re^u  an  nom  particolier, 
dont  IMqniyalent  exact  ne  se  trouye  pas  hors  des  langnes  Germaniqnes :  c^est 
le  mot  Saga,  Sage,  ce  qu^on  dit^  ce  qu^on  raconte,  — la  tradition  orale.  Si  Ton 
prend  ce  mot  non  dans  nne  acception  restreinte,  mais  dans  le  seiis  general 
o£i  le  prenait  Niebnhr  qnand  il  Tappliquoit,  par  exemple,  anx  traditions  popn- 
laires  qni  6nt  pn  foomir  k  Tite  Lire  one  portion  de  son  histoire,  la  Saga 
doit  6tre  comptee  parmi  les  prodnits  spontan^s  de  Timagination  hnmaine. 
La  Saga  a  son  existence  propre  comme  la  poSsie,  comme  lliistoice,  commo 
le  roman.  Elle  n^cst  pas  la  poSsie,  p£ceqn*elle  n'est  pas  chantee,  mais  par- 
]4e ;  clle  n'est  pas  Thistoire,  parceqa'elle  est  denude  de  critique ;  elle  n'est 
pas  le  roman,  parceqn'elle  est  sinc^,  parceqn'elle  a  ibi  k  ce  qn'elle  raconte. 
Kile  n'invente  pas,  mais  r^p^:  elle  pent  se  tromper,  mais  elle  ne  ment 
jamais.  Ce  r€cit  sonvent  meryeillenx,  qne  personne  ne  fabriqae.sdemment^ 
et  qne  tont  le  monde  altfere  et  faisifie  sans  le  Tonloir,  qui  se  perp^tae  k  \a 
maniere  des  chants  primitifs  et  popnlaires,  —  ce  r^it,  quand  il  se  rapporte 
Don  k  an  h^ros,  mais  k  on  saint,  s*appelle  one  l^gende.** 
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Voluntary  ag^ils,  visible  and  invisible,  impel  and  govern  every- 
thing. Moreover  this  pcnnt  of  view  is  universal  throughout  the« 
community,  —  adopted  with  equal  ferv(»-,  and  carried  out  with 
equal  consistency,  by  the  loftiest  minds  and  by  the  lowest  The 
great  man  of  that  day  is  he  who,  penetrated  like  others  with  the 
general  faith,  and  never  once  imagining  any  other  system  of  na-  . 
ture  than  the  agency  of  these  voluntary  Beings,  can  dothe  them 
in  suitable  circumstances  and  details,  and  exhibit  in  living  body 
and  action  those  types  which  his  hearers  dimly  prefigure.  Sudi 
men  were  the  autiiors  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  embodying 
in  themselves  the  whole  measure  of  intelleictual  excctience  which 
their  age  was  capable  of  feeling:  to  us,  the  first  of  poets  — but 
to  their  own  public,  religioua  teachers,  historians,  and  philoso- 
phers besides  T— inasmuch  as  all  that  then  represented  histoiy 
and  philosophy  was  derived  from  those  epical  effq^ions  and  from 
others  homogeneous  with  them.  Herodotus  recognizes  Homer 
and  Hesiod  as  the  main  authors  of  Grecian  belief  respecting  the 
names  and  generations,  the  attributes  and  agency,  the  forms  and 
the  worship  of  the  gods.^ 

History,  philosophy,  etc,  properly  so  called  and  conforming  to 
our  ideas  (of  which  the  subsequent  Greeks  were  the  first  crea- 
tors), never  belonged  to  more  than  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  thinking  nven,  though  their  infiuence  indirectly  affected 
more  or  less  the  whole  national  mind.  But  when  positive  science 
and  criticism,  and  the  idea'  of  an  invariable  sequence  of  events, 
came  to  supplant  in  the  more  vigorous  intellects  the  old  mythical 
creed  of  omnipresent  personification,  an  inevitable  scission  was 
produced  between  the  instructed  few  and  the  remaining  commu- 
nity. The  opposition  between  the  scientific  and  the  religious 
point  of  view  was  not  slow  in  manifesting  itself:  in  general  lan- 
guage, indeed,  both  might  seem  to  stand  together,  but  in  every 
particular  case  the  admission  of  one  involved  the  rejection  of  the 
other.  According  to  the  theory  which  then  became  predom- 
inant, the  course  of  nature  was  held  to  move  invariably  on,  by 
powers  and  attributes  of  its  own,  unless  the  gods  chose  to  inter- 
fere and  reverse  it;  but.  they  had  the  power  of  interfering  as 
often  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  thought  fit.     Here  the 

' ¥ ■ 

'  Herodot.  ii.  53. 


question  ww  at  once  opened,  rcBpecting  a  great  variety  of  partic- 
ular phaBnomena,  whether  tkey  were  to  be  regarded  as  natural 
or  miraculous.  No  constant  or  discernible  test  could  be  suggest- 
ed io  discriminate  the  two :  eveiy  man  was  called  upon  to  settle 
the  doubt  for  himself,  and  eaSch  settled  it  according  to  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  force  of  his  lo^c,  the  state  of  his  health, 
his  hopes,  his  fears,  and  many  other  considerations  affecting'  his 
separate  conclusion.  In  a  question  thus  perpetuallj  arising,  and 
full  of  practical  consequences,  instructed  minds,  like  Perikl^ 
Thucydid^,  and  Euripidls,  tended  more  and  more  to  the  scien- 
tific point  of*view,i  in  cases  where  the  general  public  were  ocm- 
stan^y  gravitating  towwds  the  reli^ous. 

1  See  Hutarch,  Perikl.  cupp.  5,  82, 38;  Cicero,  De  B^ttbL  1 15-ie,  ed. 


The  phytologist  Theophrastus,  in  his  valuable  collection  of  facts  respect- 
ing yegetable  organization,  is  often  nnder  the  necessity  of  opposing  his  sci- 
entific interpretation^  of  cnrious  incidents  in  tfie  vegetable  world  to  die 
relig;ioiu  interpretation  of  them  which  he  (bund  cturrent.  Asomaloiis  phse- 
nomena  in  the  growth  or  decay  of  tiees  were  constnied  as  signs  from  tbe 
gods,  and  ^submitted  to  a  prophet  for  explanation  (see  Histor.  Plantar.  iL  3 ; 
iv.  16;v.3). 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  old  faith  had  still  a  certain  hold  over 
his  mind.  In  commenting  on  the  story  of  the  willoTv-tree  at  Phiiippi,  and 
the  venerable  old  plane-tree  at  Antandros  (more  than  sixty  feet  high,  and 
requiring  four  men  to  grasp  it  round  in  the  girth),  having  been  blown  down 
by  a  high  wind,  and  afterwards  spontaneously  resumipg  their  erect  postare, 
he  offers  some  explanations  how  such  a  phisnomenon  might  have  happened, 
but  he  admits,  at  the  end,  that  there  may  be  something  extra-natural  in  the 
case,  *AAXd  ravra  fihv  laoc  H(^  ^mic^c  alriac  ^crriv,  etc.  (De  Cans.  Plant  v, 
4) :  see  a  similar  miracle  in  reference  to  the  cedar- tree  of  Vespasian  (Tacit. 
£Qst  ii.  78). 

Enripid^  in  his  lost  tragedy  called  Ueh/vinnti  So^^,  placed  in  the  month 
of  Melanippe  a  formal  discussion  and  confutation  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Tcpara,  or  supernatural  indications  (Dionys.  Halicar.  Ars  Rhetoric  p.  300- 
356,  Beisk).  Compare  the  Fables  of  Phaedrus,  iii.  3 ;  Plutarch,  Sept.  Sap. 
Conviv.  ch.  8.  p.  149 ;  and  the  curious  philosophical  explanation  by  which 
the  learned  men  of  Alexandria  tranqnillized  the  alarms  of  the  vulgar,  on 
occasion  of  the  serpent  said  to  have  been  seen  entwined  rotind  the  head  of 
the  crucified  Kleomenes  (Plutarch,  Kleomen.  c  39). 

It  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of  an  able  physician,  according  to  tbe  EGppo- 
cratic  treatise  called  Prognosticon  (c.  1.  t  ii.  p.  112,  ed.  Littr6),  when  he 
Tisits  his  patient,  to  examice  whether  there  is  anything  divine  in  the  malady, 
£ija  dk  Kol  d  Ti  ^elov  Jheariv  hv  r^ai  vovtroiai ;  tliis,  however,  does  not  agree 


Th6  age  immediate  J  prior  to  tlus  iioMttted  00^^ 
lA  the  really  mythoposie  age ;  in  which  the  ereadre  facd 
the  society  know  no  otiier  employment,  and  the  maas  of  i 
ceity  no  other  mental  deinand.  The  perfect  expression  of 
period,  in  its  full  peculiarity  and  grandeur,  is  to  be  fonnd 
Iliad  «md  Odyssey, — poems  of  which  we  cannot  determi 
exact  date,  but  which  seem  both  to  hare  existed  prior  to  i 
Olympiad,  776  b«  a,  onr  earliest  trustworthy  maik  of  ( 
time.  For  some  time  afler  tha^event,the  mythopoeic  ten 
continued  in  rigor  (Arktinus,  Leseh^  Enm^us,  and  see 
most  of  the  Hesiodie  poems,  fidi  with&i  or  shortly  after  i 
century  of  recomled  Olympiads)  ;  but  fix>m  and  after  ik 
century,  we  may  traee  tke  operati<m  of  causes  whidi  gi 
enfeebled  and  narrowed  them,  altering  the  point  of  Tie 
which  the  mythes  were  looked  at  What  these  causes 
will  be  necessary  briefly  to  iirtamate. 

with  the  mcmoraM^  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  treadae,  De.Aere, 
Aqais  (c  S2«  p.  7e«  ed.  Iittr6),  and  dted  hereafter,  in  this  chapt 
does  OaleQ  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  harmonizing  with  ibe  genei 
of  Hippocratis.  In  the  excellent  Prolegomena  of  Mr.  Iattr6  to  hi 
of  HippocrtttSs  (t  i.  p.  76)  win  be  fba«ltf"aa  inedited  sehofinm,  wh 
opinion  of  Baedieias  and  other  physicians  is  given^  tfiat  the  affectk 
plague  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  diyind,  Inasmuch  as  the  disease  a 
God ;  and  also  the  opinion  of  Xenophdn,.the  fdend  pf  Praxagoras 
"genus  of  days  of  crisis  "  in  fever  was  divine j  "For  (said  Xenop 
as  the  Dioskari,  being  gods,  appear  to  the  mariner  in  the  storm  a 
him  salvation,  so  also  do  the  days  of  crisis,  when  they  arrive,  1 
Galen,  in  oommentmg  upon  this  doctrine  of  Xenophdo,  sayv  tkat  ti 
^  has  expressed  Ins  own  individual  ieellng,  bat  has  no  way  set 
nplnioaaf  Hippocxatds:"  *0  6h  tup  Kpurijtuv  yhoQ  ijfupCjv  elirdv  eh 
iavTQV  Ti  na&oc  ofioXoyjjfrtv  *  oif  (lyv  ^iirirwcparovc  ye  ri^  ypupuf 
(Galen,  Opp.  t  v.  p.  120,  ed.  Basil^, 

The  comparison  of  the'  Dioskuri  appealed  to  by  Xenophdn  is 
reprodaction  of  their  function  as  described  in  the  Homeric  Hym 
xxxiii.  10):  his  personification  of  the  "days  of  crisis'*  introduce 
religious  agency  to  fiU  up  It  gap  in  his  medical  science. 

I  annex  an  illnstrataon  from  the^Hindoo  vein  of  thought :  —  "  Ii 
with  the  Hindoos  to  bury,  and  not  to  bum,  the  bodies  of  those  wl 
the  small-pox :  for  (say  they)  the  small  pox  is  jiot  only  caused  by 
dcss  Davey,  but  is,  in  fact,  Davcy  hersdf;  and  to  bum  the  body  of 
aflfected  with  this  disease,  is,  in  reality,  neither  more  nor  le^s  than  i 
goddess^   (Sleeman,  Bambles  and  Recollections,  etc.,  vol.  L  ch.  xx^ 
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The  fosremoet  and  most  general  of  all  is,  the  expandvc  foree 
of  Grecian  intellect  itself — a  quality  in  which  tlus  lemarkable 
people  stand  distinguished  from  all  their  neighbors  and  oontempo- 
xaries.  Most,  if  not  ail  nations  have  had  my thes,  but  no  nation 
except  the  Greeks  have  imparted  to  them  immortal  charm  and 
umversal  interest ;  and  the  same  mental  capacities^  which  raised 
the  great  men  of  the  poetic  age  to  this  exalted  level,  also  pushed 
forward  their  successors  to  outgrow  the  early  faith  in  which  the 
mythes  had  been  goserated  and«ccredited. 

One  great  mark,  as  well  as  means,  of  such  intellectual  e:qMm- 
sioia,  was  the  habit  of  att^iding  tq^  recording,  and  combining,  posi- 
tive  and  present  facts,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  In  the  genu- 
ine Grecian  epic,  the  theme  was  an  unknown  and  aoristic  past; 
but  even  as  early  as  the  Works  and  Days  gf  Hesiod,  the  present 
begins  to  figure:  the  man  who  tills  the  earth  appears  in  lids  own 
solitary  nakedness,  apart  from  gods  and  heroes — bound  indeed 
by  serious  obligations  to  the  gods,  but  contending  against  many 
difficulties  which  are  not  to  be  removed  by  sim[^  rdianoe  on 
their  help.  The  poet  denounces  his  age  in  the  strongest  terms  as 
miserable,  degraded  and  profligate,  and  looks  back  with  reveren- 
tial envy  to  the  extinct  heroic  races  who  fought  at  Troy  and 
Thebes.  Yet  bad  as  the  present  time  is,  the  Muse  condescends 
to  look  at  it  along  with  him,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  human  life-^ 
with  the  assurance  that  if  a  man  be  industrious,  frugal,  provi- 
dent, just  and  friendly  in  his  dealings,  the  gods  will  recompense  him 
with  affluence  and  security.  Nor  does  the  Muse  disdsdn,  while 
holding  out  such  promise,  to  cast  herself  into  the  most  homely  de- 
tails of  present  existence  and  to  give  advice  thcMxmghly  practical 
and  calculating.  Men  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  heroes  <^ 
Homer,  called  Hesiod  in  contempt  the  poet  of  the  Helots ;  and 
the  ccmtrast  between  the  two  is  certainly  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  tendency  of  Greek  poetry  towards  the  present  and  the 
positive.    ' 

Other  manifestations  of  the  same  tendency  become  visible  in 
the  age  of  Archilochus  (b.  c.  680^60).  In  an  age  when  metri- 
cal composition  and  the  living  voice  are  the  only  means  whereby 
the  productive  minds  of  a  community  make  themselves  felt,  the 
invention  of  a  new  metre,  new  forms  of  song  and  redtaticii,  or 


dtTersified  aceon^anhnents,  ooofldiate  an  epoch.    The 
elegiaC)  choric,  and  lyric  poetTjyfroiaArohilochasdownwi 
indicate  puxpoees  in  the  poet,  and  impreesihilitieB  of  the  1 
very  different  from  those  of  the  andent  epic    In  all  of  t] 
personal  feeling  of  the  poe^  and  the  specialtieB  of 
time  and  place,  are  brought  piom^iently  forward,  while 
Homeric  hexameter  the  poet  is  a  mere  nameless  oi^an 
historical  Muse  —  the  hearers  are  eontent  to  learn,  beli< 
feel,  the  incidents  of  a  foregone  world,  and  the  tale  is  hai 
suitable  to  one  time  and  place  than  to  another.    The  ian 
ire  (we  are  told)  was  first  suggested  to  Archilochns  by  th 
ness  of  his  own  private  antipathies;  and  the  mortal  wo 
flicted  by  his  lampoons,  upon  the  individuals  against  wh 
ware  directed,  still  remain  attested,  though  the  verses  th< 
.  have  perished.    It  was  the  metre  (according  to  the  we] 
ja^l^nent  of  Aristotle)  most  nearly  approaching  to 
.  speech,  and  well  suited  both  to  the  coarse  vein  of  senUn 
to  the  smart  and  emphatic  diction  of  its  inventor.i     Simo 
Amorgus,  the  younger  contemporary  of  Archilochus,  e 
the  same  metre,  with  'less  bitterness,  but  with  an  anti-he 
dency  not  less  decided.    His  remaining  fragments  presei 
ture  of  teaching  and  sarcasm,  having  a  distinct  bean 
actual  life,3  and  carrying  out  the  spirit  which  partially 
in  the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days.      Of  Alkieus  and 
though  unfortunately  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  th< 
hearsay  only,  we  know  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  "their  c 
sonal  sentiments  and  sufferings,  their  relations  private 

>  Horat  de  Art.  Poet.  79 :  — 

**  Arduloelmiii  proprio  rabSes  annarit  lambo,^  etc. 
Ck>i]&pai«  Epist.  i  19,  88,  and  Epod.  vi.  12;  Aristot  Bhetor.  ii 
Poetic,  c  4  —  also  Synesios  de  Somniis  —  uaKep  'AA«ca<of  xal  \ 
01  dedairav^KOffi  r^  eiaro/uav  tip  rbv  oUetov  fiiov  kKarepo^  (A 
ment  Halle,  1810,  p.  205).  Qnintilian  speaks  in  stfiking  langa 
power  of  expressioii  manifested  by  Archilochns  (x.  1,  60)> 

'  Simo&idds  of  Amoigos  tenches  briefly,  bnt  in  a  tone  of  cont 
the  Trogan  war — yvvatcdf  oivei^  dft^titfpiQfuvavc  (Simon 
e^  p.  86.  y.  118) ;  he  seems  to  think  it  absurd  that.so  destmctiTe 
should  have  taken  place  "/mid  und  muUercidd,^  to  nse  the  phrase  of 
Knight 


with  the  oontempoiary  world,  oonstitated  the  booI  of  those  short 
efiusioDB  which  gave  them  so  mudi  cdebrity  :i  and  in  the  few  p&- 
mainB  of  the  elegiac  poets  preserved  to  os — EaUinns,  Ifinmer  • 
mus,  TyrtflBus  —  the  impulse  of  some  present  motive  or  dream 
stance  is  no  less  conspicaous-  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  So 
I6n,  Theognis  and  Phokylid^s,who  preach,  enoonrage,  oensoie,  oi 
complain,  but  do  not  recount — and  in  whom  a  profound  ethical 
sensibility,  unknown  to  the  Homeric  poems,  manifests  itself:  the 
form  of  poetry  (to  use  the  words  of  Sol6n  himself)  is  made  the 
substitute  for  the  public  speaking  of  the  agora.^ 

Doubtless  all  these  poets  made  abundant  use  of  the  andent 
mythes,  but  it  was  by  inming  them  to  present  account,  in  the 
way  of  illustration,  or  flattery,  or  contrast,  —  a  tendency  which 
we  may  usually  detect  even  in  the  compositions  of  Pindar,  in 
spite  of  the  lofty  and  heroic  strain  which  they  breathe  throngfa- 
out.  That  narrative  or  legendary  poetry  still  continued  to  be 
composed  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian flpm  is  not  to  be  questioned ;  but  it  exhibited  the  old  epical 


»  See  QuintUian,  x.  I,  63.  Horat.  Od,  i.  32 ;  ii.  13.  Aristot.  P<^t.  iii  10, 
4.  Dionys.  Halic.  observes  (Vett  Scriptt.  Censor,  v.  p.  421)  respectiBg 
Alk«eiis  — 7roXAa;toi)  yovv  rd  fisTpov  el  rtf  nepuTloiy  finropLKj^  av  evpoi 
iroXneiav;  and  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  617),  rd  oraauiTLKfi  K^k^^vfteva  tov  ^AXtcaiov 
irovfifiara. 

There^  was  s  large  dash  of  sarcasm  and  homely  hanter  idmed  at  neighbors 
and  contemporari^  in  the.  piOtetry  ijl  Sapphd,  apart  from  her  impassioned 
love- songs  —  dA;U>f  OKUTrret  rdv  uypoiKOv  vvfu^iov  Ktd  rdv  i^/wpdv  rdv  h 
Toig  yiifJioLCy  eireTliaTara  Koi  h  iri^oic  bvofiaai  /zdAXov  fj  kv  woinTiKolg.  'Q(rre 
aiTTJg  ituXkbv  k&n  ret  Troivfiara  ravra  diakty^a-^ai  ^  adeiv  •  oiS*  Hv  ^pfioaai 
Trpdf  r6v  x6pov  fj  irpbc  t^  Xvpav,  el  fiij  rig  elv  x^poc  iiaXcKTiKoc  (D^mStr. 
Phaler,  De  Interpret,  c.  167). 

Compare  ako  Herodot.  ii.  185,  who  miuKions  the  aaiuSoBi  talent  of  Sap- 
pho, employed  against  her  brother  for  an  extrayaganoe  i^nt  the  courtesan 
Bhodopis. 

*  ^lon,  Fragm.  iv.  1,  ed.  Schneidewin :  -^ 

Avrbc  xJTyiv^  nX^ov  df  if/xprni  £a^a/£lMc 
KQOfimf  hriov  ^^  avt*  &yof^c  ^efuvoc^  etc 
See  Brandts,  Handbnch  der  Giriechiscfaen  Fhilosophio,  Met  xxir^xxr. 
Plato  stioes  that  Soldn,  in  his  old  age,  ^engaged  in  the  xsompoMon  of  an 
epic  poem,  which  he  left  unfinished,  on  the  snbject  of  the  supposed  island 
of  Atlantis  and  Attica  (Plato,  Timams,  p.  21,  and  Kritias,  p.  118).  Pin- 
tarch,  Solon,  c.  31. 
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%3liaracter  without  the M  epicai  genius;  b6th  the  inspin 
the  oomposer  and  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  had 
more  deeply  enlisted  in  the  world  before  them,  and  di^p 
£Bisten  on  incidents  of  their  own  actual  experience.  Froo 
and  Theognis  we  pass  to  the  abandonment  of  all  metrical 
tions  and  to  the  introduction  of  prose  writing, — a  fact, 
poTtance  of  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon, — marking 
the  increased  familiarity  with  written  records,  as  the  con 
ment  of  a  separate  branch  of  literature  for  the  intellec 
from  the  imagination  and  emotions  wherein  the  old  lege 
their  exdusive  root. 

Egypt  was  first  unreservedly  opened  to  the  Greeks 
the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  about  b,  c.  660 ;  gradually  it 
*much  frequented  by  them  for  military  or  commercial  p 
or  for  simple  curiosity,  and  enlarged  the  range  q£  their  1 
and  ob8ervati<ms,  while  it  also  imparted  to  them  that 
mysticism,  which  overgrew  the  primitiTe  simplicity  of 
meric  religion,  and  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  : 
They  found  in  it  a  long-established  civilization,  colossal  i 
of  architecture^  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  astronomy  ; 
metry,  elementary  indeed^  but  in  advance  of  their  own.    ^ 
it  was  a  portion  of  their  present  world,  and  it  contributed 
in  them  an  interest  for  noting  and  descrilnng  the  actual  i 
'  before  them.    A  sensible  progress  is  made  in  the  Gre 
during  the  two  centuries  from  b.  c.  700  to  b.  o.  500,  ii 
cord  and  arrangement  of  historical  facts :  an  historical  set  i 
in  the  superior  intellects,  and  some  idea  of  evidence  as  a  i 
inating  test  between  fact  and  fiction.    And  this  progres  i 
dency  was  further  stimulated  by  increased  communica  i 
by  more  settled  and  peaceful  social  relations  between  th( 
members  of  the  Hellenic  world,  to  which  may  be  added  : 
improvements,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  period  •  I 
lence  and  revolution,  in  the  internal  administration  of  e  : 
rate  state.    The  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmi  : 
became  frequented  by  visitors  from  the  most  distant   ; 
Greece;  the  great  periodical  festival  in  the  island  of  Delo 
together  the  citizens  of  every  Ionic  community,  with  tl  i 
and  children,  and  an  ample  display  of  wealth  and  or  i 

^  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Apollin.  155 }  Thucydid.  iii.  104. 
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Numerous  and  floorisliing  oolomes  were  founded  in  Sicily,  Uie 
south  of  Italy,  the  coasts  of  Epirus  and  of  the  Euxine  Sea:  the 
Fhi^feans  explored  the  vlKile  of  the  Adriatic,  established  Mas- 
salia,  and  penetrated  eyen  ds  fiu*  as  the  south  of  Iberia,  with 
which  they  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce.!  The  geographical 
ideas  of  the  Gre^  were  thus  both  expanded  and  rectified  :  the 
first  preparation  of  a  map,  by  Anaximander  the  disciple  of  Tlial^ 
is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science.  We  may  note  the  ridicole 
bestowed  by  Herodotus  both  upon  the  supposed  people  called 
Hyperboreans  and  upon  the  idea  of  a  drcumflnous  ocean-stream, 
as  demonstrating  the  progress  of  the  age  in  this  departmeat  of 
inquiry  .3  And  even  earlier  than  Herodotus,  Xanthus  had  no- 
ticed the  occurrence  of  fossil  marine  productions  in  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  led  him  to  reflections  on  the  changes  of  the 
f  earth's  surface  with  respect  t5  land  and  water.3 

If  then  we  look  down  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  which 
elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the  Olympic  sera  and  the 
age  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydid^  we  shall  disc^n  a  striking 
advance  in  the  Greeks,  —  ethical,  social  and  intellectnaL  Pon- 
tive  history  and  chronology  has  not  only  been  created,  but  in  the 
case  of  Thucydid^,  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  historiographer, 
in  their  implication  to  recent  events,  have  been  developed  with 
a  degree  of  perfection  never  since  surpassed.  Men's  minds  have 
assumed  a  gentler  as  well  as  a  juster  cast;  and  acts  come  to  be 
criticized  with  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  internal  happi- 
ness of  a  well-regulated  community,  as  well  as  upon  the  stand- 


1  Herodot  i.  163. 

*  HeroaoL  ir.  36.  yeX&  Sh  6peuv  Tvc  neptodovc  ypoVrovrof  mXXo^  ^iit 
Kol  oidiva  voov  ixovrac  i^yvoafievov  *  ol  *QKiavov  re  piovra  ypa^owrt  vipi^ 
rnv  yvv*  koitaav  KvicXorepea  6c  oTrd  Topvov,  etc.,  a  remark  probably  directed 
against  Hekatseus. 

Respecting  the  map  of  Anaximander,  Strabo,  i.  p.  7;  Diogen.  Lafirt  iL 
1;  Agathemer  ap.  Geograph.  Minor,  i  1.  irparog  kroXftiice  -Hj/v  vlxoufiipfr* 
h  vivoKi  ypmjfai. 

Aristagoras  of  MU^tus,  who  visited  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  for  the  revolted 
lonians  against  Darius,  brought  with  him  a  brazen  tablet  or  map,  by  means 
of  which  he  exhibited  the  relative  position  of  places  in  the  Persiim  empire 
(Herodot.  v.  49). 

»  Xanthns  ap.  Strabo.  i  p.  50 }  sdi.  pk.579.  Comp«re  Creaser,  Fragmente 
Xanthi,  p.  162. 


A*M*%r^n««    M\/Jjai^VJ9to 


ii^  harmonj  of  fraternal  statei.  While  Thacydid^  tr 
habitnaL  and  licensed  piracy,  ao  coolly  alluded  to  in  the  1 
p^ttaOy  as  an  obsolete  enormity,  many  of  the  acts  desci 
the  dd  heroic  and  Theogonic  legends  were  found  not  lesi 
nant  to  this  improved  t<me  of  feeling.  The  battles  of  i 
uriih  the  Giants  and  Titkns, — the  castration  of  Uranuf 
son  Kronus, — the  cruelty,  deceit  and  licentiousness,  of  I 
posed  both  in  the  gods  and  heroes,  provoked  strong  di»i 
tion.  And  the  language  of  the  philosopher  Xenophaii 
composed  both  elegiac  and  iambic  poems  for  the  express 
of  denouncing  such  tales,  is  as  vehement  and  unsparing 
of  the  Christian  wziten^  who,  eight  centuries  afterwardi 
ed  the  whole  scheme  of  pi^anism.! 

Nor  waa  it  alone  as  an  ethical  and  sodal  critic  thi 
phan^  stood  distinguished..    He  was  <nie  of  a  great  and 
triad — TluJSs  and  Pythagoras  being  the  others— wh 
eixth  century  before  the  Christian  aank,  first  <^>ened 
veins  of  specuhUive  philosophy  whidi  occupied  after 
lai^e  a  portion  of  Grecian  intellectual  energy.    Of  the 
differences  between  tiie  three  I  do  not  here  speak ;  I  reg 
only  in  reference  to  the  Homeiic  and  Hesiodic  philosop 
preceded  them,  and  from  which  all  three  deviated  b; 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the  history  of  pi 
In  the  scheme  of  ideas  common  to  Homer  and  to  the  I 
Theogony  (as  has  been  already  stated),  we  find  nature  I 
ed  into  a  variety  of  personal  agencies,  administered  ace 
the  £ree*will  of  different  Beings  more  or  less  analogou 
-—each  of  these  Beings  having  his  own  diaracter,  attril 
powers,  his  o?m  sources  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  his  < 
dal  sympathies  or  antipathies  with  human  individuals ;  e 
determined  to  act  or  forbear,  to  grant  fitvor  or  inflict 
his  own  department  of  phenomena,  according  as  men,  o 
other  Beings  analogous  to  himseli^  might  condliale  or  of 
The  Gods,  properly  so  called,  (those  who  bore  a  pro 
and  received  some  public  or  family  worship,)  were  the  i 
manding  and  capital  members  amidst  this  vast  network 

'  Xenophan.  ap.  Sezt  Empiric,  adv.  MatfaeuMii  ix.  10S.    Frt^ 
Gnec  ed.  Schneidewin.    Diogen.  LaSrt  ix.  18. 


Tifiible  and  invisible,  spread  aver  the  universe.*  The  whole  view 
of  nature  was  purely  rdligions  and  subjective,  the  spontaneoos 
suggestion  of  the  early  mind.  It  proceeded  from  the  iDStinLl#u 
tendencies  of  the  feelings  and  imaginfttion  to  tnmsp<M:t,  to  the 
world  without,  the  familiar  tjpe  of  firee-wiU  and  oonsdons  per- 
sonal Action :  above  all,  it  took  deep  hold  of  the  raaotions,  foxm 
the  widely  extended  sympathy  which  it  so  perpetually  called 
forth  between  man  and  nature.^ 

The  first  attempt  to  disenthral  the  philosophic  intellect  from 
this  all-personifying  religions  faith,  and  to  o(»stiiiite  a  method  €£ 
interpreting  nature' £stinct  from  the  spontaneous  inspiratioDs  of 
untaught  minds,  is  to  bd  found  in  Thalds,^enophan^  and  Pyth»- 
goras,  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  »ra.  It  is  in 
them  that  we  first  find  the  idea  of  Person  tacitly  set  aside  <h: 
limited,  and  an  impersonal  Natore  cmieeived  as  the  object  of 
'study.  The  divine  husband  and  wife,  Oeeanus  and  T^thys, 
parents  of  many  gods  and  of  the  Oceanic  nymphs,  together  with 
the  aven^ng  goddess  Styx^are  traqslated  into  the  material  sub- 
stance tpoier,  or,  as  we  ought  rather  to  say,  the  Fluid:  and 
Thal^  set  himself  to  prove  that  water  was  the  primitive  element, 
out  of  which  all  the  different  natural  substances  had  been  formedJ^ 
He,  as  well  as  Xenophan^s  and  Fythag<»*as,  started  the  problem 
of  i^ysicfd  philosophy,  with  its  objective  character  and  invariable 
laws,  to  be  disoovend>le  by  a  proper  and  methodical  application 
of  the  human  idtellect.  The  Greek  word  0v(r«^,  d^odng  nature^ 
and  its  derivatives  phpiies  and  physiology y  unknown  in  that  lai^e 
sense  to  Homer  or  Hesiod,  as  well  as  the  word  Kotmo*,  to  denote 
the  mundane  system^first  appears^  with  these  phikeo^hers.'*    The 

^  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  122;  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Veaer.  260. 

'.  A  defence  of  the  primitiYe  faith,  on  this  ground,  10  foiuid  in  Plvtarckt 
ijusBStion.  Sympos.  vii.  4,  4,  p.  703. 

»  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  1.  3. 

^  Plutarch,  Hacit.  Philoe.  ii.  1 ;  also  6tob«in,  Edog.  Physic,  i  22^  where 
the  difference  between  the  Homeric  expresdoos  and  thoae  of  the  snbseqiieBt 
philosophers  is  seen.  Danun,  Lezic.  Homeric,  t.  ^wfi^\  Alexander  tob 
Homboldt,  Koamos,  p.  76,  the  note  9  on  page  62  of  that  admirable  work. 

The  title  of  the  treatises  of  the  early  philosophers  (Melissns,  B^okritiis, 
ParmenidSs,  Empedocl^,  Alkmse6n,  etc.)  was  frequently  Ilep^  ^oeufQ  CGalen. 
0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  66,  ed.  Basil^. 


^demenlal  aaaljaiB  of  Tbalte-^the  one  undungjeable  cc 
stance,  varying  only  in  appenrance,  bat  not  in  reality,  a 
•d  by  Xenophanes,— and  the  . geometrical  and  ari 
combinations  of  Pythagoias,— all  these  were  different 
approaching  the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena, 
gave  rise  to  a  distinct  school  or  succes^on  of  philosoph 
they  all  agreed  in  departing  from  the  primitive  meth<i 
recognizing  determinate  properties,  invariable  seque 
objective  truth,  in  nature — either  independent  of  v 
designing  agents,  or  serving  to  these  latter  at  once  as  an 
sable  subject-matter  and  as  a  limiting  oonditionfe  Xi 
disclaimed  openly  all  knowledge  respecting  the  gods, 
nounced  that  no  man  could  have  any  means  of  ascertau  i 
he  was  right  and  when  he  was  wrongs  in  affirmations  i 
them  :i  while  Pythagoras  represents  in  part  the  sdenti  i 
cies  of  his  age,  in  part  also  the  spirit  of  mysticism  and 
fraternities  for  religious  and  ascetic  observance,  whi<  I 
diffused  throughout  Greece  in  the  sixth  century  before  : 
tian  era,  llus  was  another  point  which  placed  him  in 
with  the  simple,  unconscious  and  demonstrative  faith 
poets,  as%well  as  with  the  current  legends. 

If  these  distinguished  men,  when  they  ceased  to  : 
primitive  instinct  of  tracing  the  phenomena  of  nature  1 
and  designing  agents,  passed  ovei^  not  at  once  to  indi 
observation,  but  to  a  misemployment  of  abstract  words 
ing  metaphysical  eidedla  in  the  place  of  polytheism, 
exaggerated  application  of  certain  narrow  physical  the 
must  rememb^  that  nothing  else  could  be  expected 
scanty  stock  of  &cts  then  accessible,  and  that  the  moc 
study  of  the  human  mind  points  out  such  transition  as 
ble  law  of  intellectual  progresSi^    At  present,  we  have 

^  Xenopban.  ap.  Sext  Empiric,  vii.  50 ;  Tiii.  3S6. — 

"  Kdt  rd  fihf  oiv  ffo^^f  olnc  &v^p  Wev,  o^re  ric  iariv 

"Elddc  &fifl  ^euv  re  xai  &aaa  Xiyo  nepi  iravruv  * 
£i  7^/9  Koi  rd  fiaXiara  rvxoi  rereXeafuvov  elvdv, 
XifToc  6fMc  oiK  oldcj  S&koc  <r  hrl  iraai  rirvKTai, 
Compare  Aristotel.  De  Xenophane,  Zenone,  et  GeoigiA,  capp.  : 
*  See  the  treatise  of  M.  Angnste  Comte  (Coun  de  Philoeophie . 
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1  only  wiOi  that  state  of  the  Greek  miiidt  wlucli  they  poitiaaj 
Bopeneded,  and  with  whkih  they  were  in  deddedc^positioD.  The 
mdiments  of  physical  sdeooe  were  conceived  and  developed 
amc»g  superior  men ;  but  the  adigioas  feeling  of  the  mass  was 
averse  to  th^n ;  and  the  aversiony  though  gradually  mitigate^ 
never  wholly  died  away.  Some  of  the  {dnlosc^hexs  were  noi 
badkwaid  in  charging  oUiers  with  ineligion,  while  the  mnltitade 
seems  to  havefeh  the  same  sentiment  nK»e  w  less  towards  all — 
or  towards  that  postolale  of  constant  seqaences^  with  detaminale 
OMiditionsof  ooeorrenoe,  whidi  sdentilic  study  impliesyand  which 
they  could  not  reconcile  with  thdr  belief  in  the  agency  of  the 
gods,  to  whom  th^  were  constantly  prayii^  lor  qiedal  soooor 
and  blessings. 

The  diserepancy  between  the  sdentafic  and  the  religioas  poinfc 
ofview  was  dealt  widi^fferently  by  different  i^osoi^erB.  Huis 
Socrat^  openly  admitted  it,  and  assigned  to  each  a  distinct  and 
independent  province.  He  distriboted  phsenomena  into  two  dass- 
es:  one,  wherdn  the  connectiim  of  antecedent  and  consequent  was 
invariable  and  ascertainable  by  hnman  study,  and  therefore  fi»- 
tnreresolts  accessible  to  a  wcJl-instrocted  foresight;  the  other, 
and  those,  too,  the  most  comprehenave  and  imp<»tant^  whidi  the 
gods  had  reserved  for  themsdves  and  their  own  nnconditional 
agency,  wherein  there  was  no  invariable  or  asootainahle  se- 
quence, and  where  the  result  ooold  only  be  foreknown  by  some 
mneUi  prophecy,  or  olher  special  inspired  commnnication  firam 
themselves.  Each  of  these  dasses  was  essentially  distind^  and 
required  to  be  lodged  at  and  dealt  with  in  a  manner  radically  in- 
compatible with  the  other.  Socrates  hdd  it  wrong  to  apply  the 
sdentafic  interpretation  to  the  latter,  or  the  theological  inteipre- 
tation  to  the  former.      Physics  and  astronomy,  in  his  ijfpaaan, 

his  doctrine  of  the  three  snooessiTe  stages  oi  the  human  mind  in  refexenoe  to 
scientific  stady — the  thedogical,  Ae  met^jsiea],  and  the  positiye; — a 
doctrine  hiid  down  generallj  in  his  first  lectore  (rot  I  p.  4-12),  and  largely 
applied  and  illostrated  throngfaoat  his  instmctiTe  iFork.  It  is  also  re-stated 
and  elucidated  b j  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  System  of  Logic,  BatiocinatiTO 
and  Indncdve,  toI.  iL  p.  610. 

'  "  Human  wisdom  (hv^povivti  oo^m),  as  contrasted  with  Uie  primitiTO 
theology  (oi  apxaloi  xai  Siarpipovrec  nepl  rdf  ^eoXoyiac)^  to  take  ^e  worda 
of  Aristotle  (Meteo-olog.  it  1.  pp.  41-42,  ed.  Tanchnite). 


zux ^  \f^i/j»<& AAM9*  —  nnimn  ■>vww»juj« 


belonged  to  the  divine  dass  of  phsBBomeiMi  in  wludi 
search  was  insane,  frnitlessy  and  imiMons.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Hippocral^  the  oontemporarjr  o 
denied  the  discrepancy,  and  meiged  into  <Hie  Uiose  im 
phdBnomenay  •—  the  dirine  and  the  sdentificallj  deCen 
which  the  latter  had  pat  asunder.     Hippoeratte  treats 
nomena  as  at  once  both  divine  and  sdendficallj  del 
In  discnssing  certain  peculimr  bodily  disorders  foond 
Scythians,  he  observes,  ^The  ScyUiians  themselves 
cause  of  this  to  God,  and  reverence  and  bow  down  1 
ferers,  each  man  fearing  that  he  may  suffer  the  like ; 
self  think  too  that  these  affections,  as  well  as  all  oth 
vine :  no  one  amoiig  them  is  either  more  divine  or  n 
than  another,  but  all  are  on  the  same  footing,  and  all  d 
ertheless  each  of  them  has  its  own  physical  e(mditi(H 
one  occurs  without  such  physical  conditions.'^ 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  i  1 , 6-9,  T^  fikv  avayttoia  { ^utcpaTtic)  av 
nparreiv,  6c  hofu^ev  apiar*  Hv  wpax^ai  *  irepl  de  tuv  udi^i 
pifffotTO,  ftavrevaofUvwc  Ixe/tiTrw,  el  woitfTea.  KcU  Toi>c  fieXXoi 
Kol  iroXeic  KaXoc  olKtiasiv  fiavruc^  l^i;  irpoadeltr^at  •  reKTovL 
XoXkcvtik!^  1j  ytopyiKhv  ^  &v&p^ov  dp;^<«dVf  ^  r&v  Totovrwf 
TiKbVt  fj  XoyiffTiKbv,  J^  olKovofUKbv^  ^  UTpanfyucbv  yevia&at,  irov 
fia^ftara  xal  Av^punov  yv&ftg  alperectf  ivofu^ev  elvai  *  rd  d^  /i 
TovToit  16ti  Toiic  ^eoi>c  iavrolc  KaraXeivrea^ai,  Cr 

elvai  Toic  av&piiiroLS Tot)f  61  firidhf  tUv  toiovtuv  c 

Saifiopiov,  &X^d.  irdvra  T^f  &P&poirivric  yvdftfiCy  ^atfiovqv  i^ 
nai  roi>c  ftavrtvofihovQ  <S  role  &v&pCmotc  iSuxav  ol  ^eol  fux&a 

1B^77  Si  SelVf  &  fihf  fm^ovrac  mnelv  iSuKov  ol  &eolf 

Sh  fiij  6ri7jOL  toic  av^poTroic  loTi^  vetpdtr^ai  dtd  ftavrutfjc  mpii  i 
^dve<r^cu-  roi>c  t^eot)f  ydp,  oZf  &v  daiv  Oi«,  aiffiaivetv.  ( 
Memorab.  iv.  7.  7 ;  and  Cjroped.  1.  6,  3,  23-46. 

Physical  and  astronomical  phienomena  are  classified  bj  Sc 
the  divine  dass,  interdicted  to  buman  stadj  (Memor.  L  I,  Ij 
doLfuvut  as  supposed  to  rhv^pdiretcL,  Plato  (Phileb.  c.l6 ;  Ja 
889 ;  xiL  p.  967)  held  the  son  and  stars  to  be  gods,  each  anil 
•pedal  sonl :  he  allowed  iistronomical  inrestigation  to  the  .ex 
for  avoiding  blasphemy  respecting  these  beings  — idxpi  roO  > 
irepi  air  a  (vll.  821 ). 

'  Hippocrat^,  De  Afire,  Locis  et  Aqnis,  c.  22  Cp.  78,  ed.  L 
ed.  Petersen) :  'En  re  npbc  rovrioiai  einfovxiai  yiyvovrai 
XKif^ai^  Kol  yvvtucfjia  kpya^ovrtu  Kolitc  al  ywaixec  SiaXiym 
iMkeevrai  re  ol  roiovroi  &vav6ouic*    01  fth  oih  hrtx^^*'  ^ 


A  tiurd  dbtangaiahed  pliiioM^hercf  th«  same  day,  Anaxaganu^ 
aDegorizii]^  Zeus  and  the  other  personal  gods,  prodaimed  the 
doctrine  of  one  common  pervading  Mind,  as  having  first  estab- 
lished order  and  system  in  the^inundane  a^;regate,  which  had 
<mce  heen  in  a  state  of  chaos — and  as  still  manifesting  its  miin- 
terrapted  agency  fw  wise  and  good  purposes.  This  g^eral  doc- 
trine obtained  much  admiration  from  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  bat 
they  at  the  same  time  remarked  with  surprise,  that  Anaxagoras 
never  made  any  nse  at  all  <^  his  own  general  doctrine  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  nature,—  that  he  looked  for  noth- 
ing but  physicfd  causes  and  oonuectiog  laws,^  —  so  that  in  &ci 
the  spirit  of  his  particular  researches  was  not  materially  different 
from  those  of  Demokritns  or  Leukippas,  whatever  might  be  the 
difference  in  their  general  theories.  His  investigations  in  meteor- 
ology and  astronomy,  treating  the  heavenly  bodies  as  subjects  for 
calculation,  have  been  already  noticed  as  offensive,  not  cmly  to 
the  general  public  of  Greece,  but  even  to  Socrates  himself  amcmg 
them :  he  was  tried  at  Athens,  and  seems  Uk  have  esci^ped  coo- 
demnation  only  by  voluntary  exile.9 

rMatn  -^e^  Koi  tripovrai  rwrkav^  ro^  av^pwrovc  koH  vpotncweown,  dedot 
Korec  wept  iuMov  iKoarot,  'S^  dd  Kol  avrit^  doKhi  ra^a  rh  ira&ea  ^eic 
elvai,  ical  raXXa  ndvra,  KtU  oMkv  irepov  Mpov  ^eiorepov  oirdk  iv^piyrrtp^ 
Tepov,  &XX^  navra  ^ela  •  Ikoothv  ih  ixei  ^wrtv  ruv  rviovrewv,  not  ovSH 
&vev  <liiwftoc  yiyvtrat.  Ka2  tovto  rd  noBoc,  C^  fioi  6oKUi  yiyno^cu,  ^piurt^ 
etc. 

Again,  sect  112.  'A^^  y^,  dowep  koI  vporepov  iXe^a,  ^ela  ftev  koH 
Tovra  koTt  dfioiuc  ToUri  <iX^ai,  yiyverai  6h  Kard  ^>i<nv  iKoara, 

Compare  the  remarkftble  treatise  of  Hippocratte,  De  Morbo  Sacio,  capp 
1  and  18,  vol.  vi.  p.  352-394,  ed.  Littr^.  See  this  opinion  of  Hippocratlii 
illostrated  by  the  doctrines  of  some  physical  philosophers  stated  in  Aristotle. 
Physic  ii.  8.  &<nrep  tei  6  Zei^f,  oix  ^^wf  rdv  alrov  ai^ay,  dXA*  k^  avdyxfiCf 
etc.  Some  valnable  obserrations  on  the  method  of  Hippocrat^  are  also 
found  in  Plato,  Phndr.  p.  270. 

*  See  the  graphic  picture  in  Plato,  Phsedon.  p.  97-98  (cap.  46-47) :  com- 
pare Plato,  Legg.  adi.  p.  967 ;  AristoteL  Metaphysic.  i  p.  13-14  (ed.  Bran- 
dis) ;'  Plutarch,  Defect  Oracul.  p.  435. 

Simplidus,  Commentar.  in  Aristotel.  Physic,  p.  38.  koI  6irep  Sk  6  h  ^ai- 
dwfi  loKpaTfic  iyaXel  Ty  'Avo^ayop^i,  rb  kv  ratf  rOv  xard  fdpo^  idrtoloytaic 
ftf^  T^  v^  Kexpv<^<it,  A^^  "^oig  i'KiKoX^  &7rod6aeaiVf  oUetov  Ifv  ry  ^v<7to2.oyl^ 
Anaxagoras  thought  4]iat  the  superior  intelligence  of  men,  as  compared  with 
other  animals,  arose  from  his  possession  of  hands  (Aristot  de  Part  AnimaL 
iv.  10.  p.  687,  ed.  Bekk.> 

'  Xenophdn,  MemonU).  iv.  7.    Socrates  said,  xat  napa^pw^aai  rtv  ravre 


The  ihr^  eminent  meti  jnst  named,  aU  essentiall] 
from  each  other,  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  the  phi 
mind  of  Greece  during  th^  lBi$t  half  of  the  fifth  cen 
Scientific  pursuits  had  acquired-  a  pow^iM  hold,  and 
themselves  in  various  ways  with  the  prevalent  zeligioij 
of  the  age.  Both  Hippocrates  and  Anazagoraa  modi 
ideas  of  the  divine  agency  so  as  to  suit  their  thirst  for 
t^seardb  According  to  the  formery  the  gods  were  the 
ficient  agents  in  the  production  of  a)l  phenomena, — 
and  indifferent  not  less  than  the.  terrific  w  tutelary.  £• 
alike  connected  with  all  phenomena,  they  were  spec 
dated  with  none— and  the  proper  taskof  the  inquirer  ii 
out  those  rules  and  conditionB  by  which  (he  assumed)  th; 
was  always  deteiminedy  and  according  to  which  it  migl  i 
told.  And  this  led  naturally  to  the^iooceeding  which  ! 
Aristotle  remark  in  AnazagoraSy — that  the  all-^vei 
Infinite  Ifind,  having  been  announced  in. sublime  la: 
the  beginning  of  his  treatise,  was  afterwardleft  out  of  i 
never  applied  to  the  explanation  of  particular  phaeni 
ing  as  much  consistent  with  one  modification  of  natu 

knl  Ti^jhc  Tuv  ^t&v  ftTix€tv^  i^tfyela^ai,  etc  Compare  Schaul  i 
agorsB  Fragment  p.  50-141  \  Flatarch,  Nikias,  23,  and  Perikles,  i 
gen.  Laert.  ii.  10-14. 

The  Ionic  philosophy,  from  which  Anaxagoraa  receded  more 
than  in  spirit,  seems  to  have  been  the  least  popuUr  of  all  the  sd 
some  of  the  commentators  ti«at  it  as  conformable  to  vnlgar  opix 
it. confined  itself  for  the  most  part  to  phienomenal  explanations, 
recognize  the  runanena  of  Plato,  or  the  rd  £v  vo^rbv  of  Farmenidt 
fait  lonicorom,  qusB  torn  dominabatnr,  ratio,  mlgari  opinione 
sensn  comprobata**  (Karsten,  Farmenidis  Fragment,  De  Farmt 
sophift,  p.  154).  This  is  a  mistake :  the  Ionic  philosophers,  wh 
searched  for  and  inristed  upon  physical  laws,  came  more  directl] 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  mnltinide  than  the  Eleatic  school. 

The  larger  atmospheric  phenomena  were  connected  in  the  n 
manlier  with  Grecian  religious  feeling  and  uneasiness  (see  De 
Sect  Empiric,  ix.  sect  19-24.  p.  552-554,  Fabric.) :  the  attem| 
agoras  and  Demokritus  to  explain  them  were  more  displeasing 
than  the  Platonic  speculations  (Demokritus  ap.  Aiistot.  Me 
Stobsens,  Eclog.  Physia  p.  594:  compare  MuUach,  Democriti 
lib.  It.  p.  394). 
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another.    Now  sndi  a  view  of  the  divfaie  Bgexusy  ooidd  nevei  be 
reconciled  with  the  reli^oas  feelings  of  the  ordinary  Grecian 
believer,  even  as  thej  stood  in  tiieu  time  of  Anaxagoras ;    irtili 
less  could  it  have  been  reconciled  with  tiiose  of  the  Homeric 
num,  more  than  three  centaries  eariier.     By  him  Zeos  and 
Ath^nd  were  conceived  as  definite  Persona,  objects  of  special 
reverence,  hopes,  and  fears,  and  animated  with  pecoliar  feelii^s, 
sometimes  of  &vor,  sometimeB  of  wrath,  towards  himself  or  his 
family  or  country.     They  were  proj^tiated  by  his  prayers,  and 
prevaOed  upon  to  lend  him  suceor  in  danger — but  offended  and 
disposed  to  bring  evil  upon  him  if  he  omitted  to  i^ender  thanks 
or  sacrifice.    This  sense  of  individual  communion  with,  and  de- 
pendence  upon  them  was  the  essence  ai  his  fidth ;  tatd  with  that 
faith,   the  all-pervading  Mind  proclaimed  by  Anaxagoras  — * 
which  had  no  more  concern  with  one  man  or  one  phenomenon 
than  with  another, — could  never  be  brought  into  harmony.    Nor 
could  the  believer,  while  he  prayed  with  sincerity  for  special 
blessings  or  protection  from  the  gods,  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine 
of  Hippocrates,  that  their  agency  was  governed  by  constant  lawn 
and  physical  conditions. 

That  radical  discord  between  the  mental  impulses  of  sdence 
and  religion,  which  manifests  itself  so  decisively  during  the 
most  cultivated  ages  of  Greece,  and  which  harassed  more  or 
less  so  many  of  the  philosophers,  produced  its  most  afflictiog  re- 
isult  in  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  by  the  Athenians.  Accord- 
ing to  the  remarkable  passage  recently  cited  irom  Xenophdn,  it 
will  appear  that  Socrat^  agreed  with  his  countrymen  in  denounc- 
ing physical  speculations  as  impious,  —  that  he  recognized  the  re- 
ligious process  of  discovery  as  a  peculiar  branch,  coordinate  with 
the  scientific,  —  and  that  he  laid  down  a  theory,  of  which  the  ba- 
sis was,  the  confessed  diveigence  of  these  two  processes  from  the 
beginning — thereby  seemingly  satisfying  the  exigencies  of  re- 
ligious hopes  and  fears  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  reason,  in 
her  ardor  for  ascertaining  the  invariable  laws  of  phaenomena,  on 
the  other.  We  may  remark  that  the  theory  of  this  religious  and 
extra-scientific  process  of  discovery  was  at  that  time  sufficiently 
complete ;  for  Socrat^  could  point  out,  thatthose  anomalous  pli»* 
nomena  which  the  gods  had  reserved  for  themselves,  and  into 
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wMch  science  wa»  fbrlndden  to  pry,  wire  yet  aeeessib 
seekings  of  the  pious  man,  through  oiadeSy  omens,  and  oth 
tional  means  of  communication  which  divine  benevolenc 
safed  to  keep  open.    Considering-  thus  to  how  great  t 
Socrates  was  identified  in  feding  with  the  religions 
Athens,  and  considering  moreover  that  his  performance 
religious  duties  was  assiduous  —  we  might  wonder,  as  1 
does  wonder,^  how  it  could  have  hi^pened  that  the  Atb 
kasts  nustook  him  at  ^e  end  of  his  life  for  an  irrelig 
Hut  we  see,  by  die  defence  which  X.eox3ffh6a  as  well 
^ves  for  him,  that  the  Athenian  public  really  considere 
spite  of  his  own  disdalm^,  as  homogeneous  with  Ai 
and  the  other  physical  inquirers,  foecaose  he  had  i^pli< 
scientific  reasonings  to  moral  and  social  phnncMnena.    1 
ed  upon  him  with  thesame  displeasure  as  he  himself  fel 
the  physical  philosophers,  and  we  cannot  but  admit  th 
respect  they  were  more  unfortunately  consistent  than  h 
is  true  that  the  mode  of  d^anoe  adopted  by  Socrat^  c< 
much  to  the  verdict  found  against  him,  and  that  he  w 
weighed  down  by  private  offence  given  to  powerfol  ii 
and  professions ;  but  all  these  separate  antipathies  found 
account  in  swelling  the  cry  against  him  as  an  oveivcui 
tic,-and  an  impious  innovator. 

Now  the  scission  thus  produced  between  the  super 
.  and  the  multitqde,  in  consequence  of  the  development 
and  the  scientific  point  of  view,  is  a  fact  of  great  mom 
history  of  Greek  progress,  and  forms  an  important  cc 
tween  the  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  that  of  Tli 
though  in  point  of  fact  even  the  multitude,  during  this 
were  partially  modified  by  those  very  sdentafic  views  « 
regarded  with  disfovor.  And  we  must  keep  in  view 
itive  religious  fsuth,  once  universal  and  unobstructed,  1 
quently  disturbed  by  the  intrusions  of  science ;  we  m 
the  great  change,  as  well  in  respect  to  enlarged  intd 
to  refinement  of  social  and  ethical  feeling,  among  th 
from  the  Henodic  times  downward,  in  order  to  rendei 
count  of  the  altered  manner  in  which  the  ancient  mj 

*  Xtnophon,  Memorab.  L  1. 


to  be  dealt  wiih.  Theae  m jthesy  the  spontaneous  growth  of  a 
creadve  and  peraomfyisg  interpretatioii  of  nature,  had  strack 
loot  in  Grecian  associations  at  a  time  when  the  national  faith 
required  no  support  from  what  we  call  evidence.  They  were 
wn0  submitted,  not  siinplj  to  a  feeling,  imaginings  and  b^eving 
public,  but  also  to  special  daises  of  instructed  men,-— philoeo- 
phera,  liistoriana,  ethical  teachers^  and  criticd, —  and  to  a  public 
partiaUj  modified  bj  their  ideas^  as  well  as  improved  by  a  wider 
practical  experienceb  '  They  were  not  intended  for  such  an  aa- 
dienoe;  they  had  ceased  to  be  in  complete  harmony  even  with  the 
lower  strata  of  intellect  and  Ofsntiment,  —  much  more  so  with  the 
higher*  But  ihey  were  the  dberished  inheritance  of  a  past  time ; 
they  were  interwoven  in  a  thousand  ways  with  the  religions  ^uth, 
the  patriotic  retro6pect>  and  the  national  worship,  of  every  Gre- 
cian community ;  the  general  type  of  the  mythe  was  the  andeiit, 
familiar,  and  universal  foim  of  Gredan  thought,  which  even  the 
mostf  cultivated  men  had  imbibed  in  their  childhood  firom  the 
poets,^  and  by  which  they  were  to  a  certain  degree  tmconsciou^y 

^  It  ii  curious  to  see  that  some  of  the  most  recondite  doctrines  of  the  F j 
thagorean  philosophy  were  actually  brought  before  the  gen^vl  Syracnsftn 
public  in  the  comedies  of  Epicharmns :  **  In  comoediis  suis  personas  ssepe  ita 
coUoqni  fecit,  ut  sententias  Fythagoricas  et  inuni^ersnm  sublimia  vitSB  prse- 
cepta  immisceret"  (Grysar,  De  Doriensiom  Comcedift,  p.  til,  Col.  1828). 
The  fragments  preserved  in  Diogen.  I^a^rt  (lit  9-4?)  present  both  criticisms 
upon  the  Hesiodic  doctrine  of  a  prim»Tal  diaos,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
archetypal  and  immutable  ideas  Cas  opposed  to  the  fluctuating  phenomena 
of  sense)  which  Plato  afterwards  adopted  and  systematized. 

Epicharmus  seems  to  hare  combined  with  this  abstruse  philosophy  a 
strong  rein  of  comic  shrewdness  and  some  turn  to  scepticism  (Cicero,  £|hs- 
toL  ad  Attic,  i.  19) :  **  nt  crebro  mihi  vafer  ille  Siculns  Spiehannns  insnsuxet  . 
cantilenam  suam."  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  t.  p.  258.  }^a^t  koL  fUfonur^  dm- 
arelv  ap^pa  ratra  r^  ^pev&v.  Zuuev  ^pi-^fu^  koI  24>yuTfi^'  ravra  ydp  au^et 
PpoTovg.  Also  his  contemptuous  ridicule  of  the  prophetesses^  of  his  time 
who  cheated  foolish  women  out  of  their  money,  pretending  to  universal 
knowledge,  Kot  iravra  yiyvCxTKovri  r^  ttipov  Xoy^  (ap  Polluc.  ix.  81).  See, 
about  Epicharmus,  O.  Mtiller,  Dorians,  iv.  7,  4.  «. 

These  dramas  seem  to  have  been  exhibited  at  Sjrracuse  between  480-460 
B.  c,  anterior  even  to  Chionid^  and  Magnus  at  Athens  CAristot.  Poet,  c  3): 
he  says  noXX(jj  irporcpof,  which  can  hardly  be  literally  exact.  The  critics  ot 
the  Horatian  age  looked  upon  Epicharmus  as  the  prototype  of  Plautus  (Ilor 
kpistol.ii.  1.  58). 

'  The  third  book  of  the  republic  of  Plato  is  particularly  striking  in  ttfet- 


enslaved.  Taken  Jis  a  whole  the  mjihes  iOad  aoqnired  ] 
ii  ve  and  ineffaceable  possession :  to  attack,  call  in  que 
repudiate  them,  was  a  task  painfol  even  to  undertake^ 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  accomplish* ' 

For  these  reasons  the  anti-mythic  vein  of  criticism 
no  effect  as  a  destroying  force,  but  neverthelesa  its  dissol 
composing  and  transforming  influence  was  very  coosidera 
accommodate  the  ancient  my  thes  to  an  improved  tone  of  s 
and  a  newly  created  canon  of  credibility,  was  a  funct» 
even  the  wisest  Greeks  did  not  disdain,,  and  which  occ 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  intellectual  aotiTity  of  tb 

The  mythes  were  looked  at  from  a  point  of  yiew  cc 
foreign  to  the  reverential  curiosity  andlitenU  imagina 
of  the  Homeric  man ;  they  were  broken  up  and  recast 
to  force  them  into  new  moulds  such  as  their  authors  b 
conceived.  We  may  distinguish  four  distinct  classes  < 
in  the  literary  age  now  under  examination,  as  having  ta 
in  hand  —  the  poets,  the  logographers,  the  philosophen 
historians. 

With  the  poets  ilnd  logographers,  the  mytbical  person 
predecessors,  and  the  myiLical  world  an  antecedent  £a 
is  divine  and  heroic  reahty,  not  human ;  the  present  is 
broker  of  the  past  (to  borrow^  an  iUustraticm  from  Fin 
allusion  to  gods  and  men),  remotdy  and  genericsJly 
closely  and  spedflcally,  analogous  to  it*  As  a  general 
old  feelings  and  the  old  unconscious  ^th,  apart  from  a 
evidence,  still  remain  in  their  minds ;  but  recent  feel 
grown  up  which  compel  them  to  omit,  to  alter,  sometim 
reject  and  condemn,  particular  narratives. 

Pindar  repudiates  some  stories  and  transforms  othei 
they  are  inconsistent  with  his  conceptions  of  the  gods, 
formally  protests  stgalnst  the  tale  that  Pelops  had  b 
and  served  up  at  table  by  his  father,  for  the  immortal  g 
he  shrinks  firom  the  idea  of  imputing  to  them  so  horrii 

ence  to  th6  use  of  the  poets  in  edacation  :  see  also  his  treatise  ] 

p.  810-811.    Some  teachers  made  their  pupils  learn  whole  p( 

(lihivc  TTOLTiThg  iKfUav^dvav)y  others  preferred  extracts  and  sele( 

'  Pindar,  Nem.  vi.  1.    Compare  SimonidSs,  Fragm.  1  (Gaisfo 


tite;  he  pronounteatlie  tale  to  have  been  oripiiallj  fiibiicatefl 
by  a  Blanderoos  neighbor.  Nor  onn  he  bring  himsdUT  to  reoonnt 
the  qoarrela  between  difierent  gods.^  The  amours  of  Zens  and 
Apollo  are  no  way  displeasing  to  him ;  but  he  occasionally  sap- 
presses  some  of  the  simple  details  of  the  old  mythe,  as  deficient 
in  dignity:  thus,  acoordiz^  to  the  Hesiodic  nanatiTe,  Apollo  was 
inforpied  by  a  raven  of  the  infidelity  of  the  nymph  Kor&iis :  but 
the  mention  of  the  ranm  did  not  appear  to  Pindar  consistent 
with  the  majesty  of  the  god,  and  he  therefore  wraps  np  the  mode 
of  deteetion  in  vague  and  mysterious  language.^  He  feels  ocm- 
Biderable  repugnance  to  the  diaracter  of  Odysseusy  and  intimates 
more  than  once  that  Homer  has  unduly  exalled  him,  by  force  of 
poetical  artifice.  With  the  character  of  the  .£akid  Ajax,  on  the 
ether  hand,  he  has  the  deepest  sympathy,  as  well  aa  with  hia 
untimely  and  in^rious  death,  occttnooed  by  the  nndeserved  pre- 
ference of  a  less  worthy  rivaL^  He  appeals  for  his  authority  usa- 
aHy  to  the  Muse,  but  sometimes  to  ^ancioit  sayings  of  men,* 
accompanied  with  a  general  allusion  to  stoiy-tellers  and  bards, — 
admitting,  however,  that  these  stories  present  great  diserepattcy, 
and  sometimes  that  they  are  false.^  Tet  ike  marvellous  and 
the  supernatural  affi>rd  no  ground  whatever  for  rejecting  a 
story :  Pindar  makes  an  express  declaration  to  this  effect  in  re- 
ference to  the  romantic  adventures  of  Perseus  and  the  Gkurgon's 
head.^  He  treats  even  those  mythical  characters,  which  con- 
flict the  most  palpably  with  positive  experience,  as  connected 
hyvL  real  genealogical  thread  wi^  the,  world  before  him.  Not 
merely  the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Thdbes,  and  the  demigod  seamen 
of  Jas6n  and  the  ship  Argd,  but  also  the  Centaur  Cheiron,  the 
hundred-headed  Typhds,  the  giant  Alkyonens,  Antflsus,  BeUero- 

>  Pindar,  Olymp.  L  30-55;  ix.  32-45. 

*  Fyth.  iii.  25.  See  the  allusions  to  SemelS,  AUun^na,  and  DanaS,  Py^ 
iii.  98 ;  Nem.  x.  10.    Compare  also  supra,  chap.  ix.  p.  245. 

'  I^dar.  Nem.  vii.  20-30 ;  Till.  23-31.    Isthm.  iii.  50-60. 

It  teta&s  to  be  sympathy  for  Ajaz,  in  odes  addressed  to  noble  JEginetaa 
victors,  which  induces  him  thus  to  depredate  Odysseus ;  for  he  eulogizes  Sisy- 
phus, specially  on  account  of  his  conning  and  resources  COlymp.  xiiL  50). 
in  the  ode  addressed  to  Xenophdn  the  Corinthian. 

*01ymp.  i.28;  Nem.viiL20j  Pyth.  i.93;  OIymp.riL  65j  Nem.  tI  43 
iavTi  d*  dv^ptJTTuv  naXatai  p^aieCt  etc 

»  Pyth.  X.  49.    Compare  Pyth.  xii.  1 1-22, 


pb5n  and  Pegasns,  the  Ghimasra,  the  Amazons  and  the 

boreans  —  all  appear  painted  on  the  same  canyas,  and 

^vitb  the  same  colors,  as  the  men  of  the  recent  and  recor 

Pbaiaris  and  Eroesod ;  only  they  are  thrown  hack  to  a 

distance  in  the  perspective.^    The  heroic  ancestors  of  thu 

.^Bginetan,  Thessatian,  Th^an,  Ai^^ean,  etc  families,  wl 

Bent  members  the  poet  celebrates  for  their  s^onistic 

syvapathize  with  the  exploits  and  secmid  the  efforts  of 

scendimts :  the  inestimable  value  of  a  privileged  bree 

tbe  stamp  of  nature  is  powerfully  contrasted  with  the  i 

of  unassisted  teaching  and  practice.^     The  power  an 

the  Argeian  Thettus  and  his  relatives  as  wrestlers,  are 

partly  to  the  fact  that  their  ancestors  P^unpha^s  in 

liad  hospitably  entertained  tlte  Tyndarids  S^astdr  and 

Perhaps  however  the  strongest  proof  of  the  sincerity  oi 

mythical  &dth  is  afforded  when  he  notices  a  guilty  inc 

shame  and  repugnance,  but  with  an  unwilling  confess 

truth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  firatficide  committed  on  I 

.  his  brothers  P^leus  and  Telamon.4 

JEschylus  and  Sophokl^s  exhibit  the  same  sponta 
uninquiring  faith  as  Pindar  in  the  legendary  antiquities 
taken  as  a  whole ;  but  they  allow  themselves  greater 
to  the  details.    It  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
positions  that  they  should  recast  and  group  anew  the 
events,  preserving  the  names  and  general  understood 
those  characters  whom  they  introduced*   The  demand 
of  combination  increased  with  the  multiplication  of  tn 
cles  at  Athens :  moreover  the  feelings  of  the  Atheni 
as  well  as  political,  had  become  too  critical  to  tolerate 
reproduction  of  many  among  the  ancient  stories. 

Both  of  them  exalted  rather  than  lowered  the  dig 
mythical  world,  as  scmiething  divine  and  heroic  rather  t 

»  Pyih.  i.  17 ;  Mi.  4-7 ;  ir.  12 ;  viU.  16.  Nem.  iv.  87-^2 ;  v. 
31 ;  Ti.  44-48.    Olymp.  iii.  17 ;  viii.  63  {  adiL  61-^7. 

■  Nem.  iii.  39;  v.  40.  avyyevfic  Moiia^'rr^/ioc  cwyyev^c; 
ix.  103.  Pindar  Beems  to  introduce  ^  in  cases  where  Home 
mentioned  the  divine  assistance. 

'  Nem.  X.  37^51.  Compare  the  family  legend  of  the  Ath 
crates,  in  Plato,  Lysis,  p.  295.  *  Nem.  r. 


The  Fromltbeus  of  JBflchjlite  is  a  far  more  exalted  ooncepdon 
than  his  keen-*witted  namesake  in  Hesiod,  and  the  more  hcnnely 
details  of  the  ancient  Th^bais  and  CEdipodia  were  in  like  manner 
modified  hj  Sophokl^s.^  The  religious  agencies  of  the  old  epie 
are  constantly  kept  prominent,  and  the  paternal  curse, — the 
wrath  of  deceased  persons  against  those  fix«n  whom  they  have 
sustained  wrong, — the  judgments  of  thoEiinnys  against  guilty 
or  foredoomed  persons,  sometimes  inflicted  directly,  sometimes 
brought  about  througji  dementation  of  the  sufferer  himself  (like 
the  Homeric  Al;d),-~are  frequent  in  their  tragedies.^ 

^  See  above,  chap.  zir.  p.  368.  on  the.  Legend  of  the  Siege  of  Thebes. 

'  The  cane  of  (£>dipiis  is  the  detenninuig  force  in  the  Sept.  ad  ThSb., 
'Apd  t\  *Epiwi>c  narpSf  ^  fityaa^ev^^  (v70) ;  it  reappears  seyeral  times  in 
the  coarse  of  the  drama,  with  particalar  solemnity  in  the  month  of  Eteoklls 
(695-709,  725,  785,  etc  ) ;  he  yields  to  it  as  an  iiresistible  force,  as  canying 
tiie  fiusuly  to  rain:  — 

'Ewe?  rh  rrpdyfia  Kopr'  hnairepx^i  ^«df, 

^oip^  OTvyff^lv  ir3v  rd  Atilov  yivof, 

•        •••*. 
^iXov  y^p  hc^pa  pun  narpdc  rzktC  &pa 
Stipoif  iucXavoToic  5/tftaaiv  npoaiCdvet,  etc. 

So  again  at  the  opeilingof  the  Agamemn6n,  the  ftvoftuv  /tvvic  reKvoTmivoi 
(v.  155)  and  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  are  dwelt  npon  as  leaving  behind 
them  an  avenging  doom  npon  Agamemndn,  thongh  he  took  precaations  for 
gagging  her  month  daring  the  sacrifice  and  thns  preventing  her  from  giving 
utterance  to  imprecations-— ^6)7ov  Apaiov  dUotc  Bt(i  x^^^^  ^^  avavdt^ 
uhei  {Kataaxelv),  v.  846.  The  Erinn^  awaits  Agftmemnon  even  at  the 
moment  of  his  victorioaa.  consammation  at  Troy  (467 ;  compare  762-990, 
1336-1433  j :  she  is  most  to  be  dreaded  after  great  good  fortune :  she  enforces 
the  corse  which  ancestral  crimes  have  brought  upon  the  honse  of  Atreos — 
irpuTopxoc  ^Tfi  —  Tzaktuat  dfiapriat  doptuv  (1185-1197,  ChoCph.  692) — the 
corse  imprecated^by  the  ootraged  Thyestfis  C1601 ).  In  the  Chofiphone, 
Apollo  menaces  Oiestds  with  the  wrath  of  his  deceased  father,  and  all  the 
diiefbl  visitations  of  the  Erinnyes,  unless  he  nndertakes  to  revenge  the  mor- 
der  C271-296).  A2<ra  and 'E^wi)f  bring  on  blood  for  blood  C647).  Bat  the 
moment  that  Orestes,  placed  between  these  conflicting  obligations  (925),  has 
achieved  it,  he  becomes  himself  the  victim  of  the  Erinnyes,  who  drive  him 
mad  even  at  the  end  of  the  ChoephorsD  {io^  d*  It*  kft^pov  elfd^  1026),  and 
who  make  their  appearance  bodily,  and  pnnne  him  througboot  the  thiiil 
drama  of  this  fearful  trilogy.  The  Eiddlon  of  Klyttomn^tra  impels  them  to 
TeogeancQ  (Eomenid.  96^  and  even  spurs  them  on  when  they  appear  to  relax. 


.fschylos  in  tiro  of  his  remaiiiing  pieces  braigs  forwa 
gods  as  the  chief  personages,  and  far  from  sharing  the  ob 
.of  Pindar  to  dwell  upon  dissensions  of  the  gods,  he  inti 
Promdthens  and  Zeus  in  the  one,  Apollo  &nd  the  Eumen 
the  other,  in  marked  opposition.    The  diaiogoe,  first  superij 
by  him  upon  the  primitive  Chorus,  gradually  became  th 
^  important  portion  of  the  drama,  and  is  more  elaborated  in 
kl^s  than  in  ;^sd[i7lus.    Even  in  Sophokl^  however, 
gexlerally  retains  its  ideal  majestj  as  contrasted  with  the  : 
cal  and  forensic  tone  which  afterwards  crept  in ;  it  growf 
the  piece,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  emotions  more  thai 
reason  x>f  the  audience.    ^Nevertheless,  the  ejQfect  of  A 
political  discussion  and  democratical  feeling  is  visible  in  bo 
dramatists.    The  idea  of  rights  and  legitimate  privilege 
posed  to  usurping  force,  is  applied  bj  .^Sschjlus  even  tc 
eiety  of  the  gods :  the  Eum^d^s  accuse  Ap<^  of  having, 
insolence  of  jouthfbl  ambition,  ^  ridden  down  ^  their  old  ] 

Apollo  conveys  Orestis  to  Atfiens,  whither  the  Brinnyes  pursue 
prosecute  him  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  goddess  Athind, 
they  submit  the  award*,  Apollo  appearing  as  his  defender.    Tl 
between  "  the  daughters  of  Night "  and  the  god,  aemuiog  and  def 
eminently  curious  (576-730) :  the  Erinnyes  are  deeply  mortified  at  t 
iation  put  upon  them  when  Orestes  is  acquitted,  but  Ath§nS  at  len{ 
ciles  them,  and  a  covenant  is  made  whereby  tiiey  become  protec 
Attica,  accepting  of  a  permanent  abode  and  solemn  worship  (1006J 
returns  to  Argos.  and  promise^  that  even  in  his  tomb  he  will  watch 
of  his  descendants  shall  ever  injure  the  land  of  Attica  ( 770^.  The  sc 
and  acquittal  of  Orestes  formed  the  consecrating  legend  of  the  Hill 
cature  of  Areiopagus. 
^        This  is  the  only  complete  triology  of  JBschylus  which  we  posses 
avenging  Ermnyes  (416)  are  the  movers  throughout  the  whole — 
the  first  two  dramas,  visible  and  appalling  in  the  third.  And  the  a 
of  Cassandra  under  the  actual  prophetic  fbver  in  the  first,  contri 
farther  to  impart  to  it  a  coloring  different  from  common  humanity 
The  general  view  of  the  movement  of  the  Oresteia  given  i: 
(^schyl.  Trilogie,  p.  445)  appears  to  me  more  confonnabte  U 
ideas  than  that  of  Elausen  (Theolognmena  JEschyfi,  pp.  157-1* 
valuable  collection  and  comparison  of  passages  is  too  much  aff 
here  and  elsewhere,  by  the  desirs  to  bring  the  agencies  ot  the  Qree' 
world  into  harmony  with  what  a  religions  mind  of  the  present 
approve.    Moreover,  he  sinks  the  personality  of  AthSnd  loo  m 
supreme  authority  of  Zeus  (p.  158-168). 
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tiveB^  -^  wUle  the  Titan  Prom^theiu,  tbe  cbampioti  of  suffetfng 
homaiiitj  against  the  unfiiendlj  dispositions  of  Zens,  yentnres  to 
depict  the  latter  as  a  recent  usurper  reigning  onljbjhis  superior 
strength,  exalted  by  one  successful  revQlution,  and  destii^  at 
some  future  time  to  be  overthrown  bj  another, — a  fate  which 
cannot  be  averted  except  through  warnings  communicable  onlj 
by  Prometheus  himself.^  # 

It  is  oonmionlj  understood  that  JSschjlus  disapproved  of  the 
march  of  democracy  at  Athens  during  his  later  yeans  and  that 
the  £umenid3s  is  intended  as  an  indirect  manifestation  in  favor 
of  the  senate  of  Areiopagus*  Without  inquiring  at  present  whether 
sttdi  a  spedal  purpose  can  be  distinctiy  made  out^  we  may  plain- 
ly see  that  the  poet  introdaces,  into  the  relations  of  Uie  gods  with 
each  other,  a  feeling  of  political  justice,  arising  out  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived  and  the  debates  of  which  he  was  a  witness. 
But  thon^  JBschylns  incurred  reproaches  of  unpiety  from  Plato, 
and  seemingly  also  fixnn  the  Athenian  public^  fi>r  particular  speech- 
es and  incidents  in  his  tragedies,^  and  though  he- does  not  adhere 

>  Enmenid^  160.— 

Nioc  di  ypaiof  ^ftovag  Ko&iinraatj,  etc. 
The  same  metaphor  agun,  ▼.  731.    .Sschylas  seems  to  delight  in  contrasfc^ 
ing  the  joang  and  the  old  gods:  compare  70-162,  882. 

The  Erimiyes  tell  Apollo  that  he  assames  functtons  whidi  do  not  belong 
to  him,  and  will  thus  desecrate  those  which  do  belong  to  him  (715-754) :— 
'AAA'  aliMTtiph  vpdyfiar\  oi  Xax^^Vt  ffipecc, 
tiavrela  S*  ohic  W  dyvH  fiavrswrei  fitvav.  — 

The  refusal  of  the  king  FebugoSj  in  the  Sapplices,  to  undertake  what  he 
feels  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  protecting  the  suppliant  Panaldes,  without  first 
submitting  the  matter  to  his  people  and  obtaining  their  expressed  consent,  and 
the  fear  which  he  expresses  of  their  blame  (kot*  apx^  7^  ^iXaiTio^  Aecjf),  are 
more  forcibly  set  forth  than  an  old  epic  poet  would  probably  have  thought  ne- 
eessaiy  (see  Snpplices,  369, 397, 485, 519).  The  solemn  wish  to  exclude  both 
anarchy  and  despotism  from  Athens  bears  still  more  the  mark  of  political 
feeling  of  the  time  — fc^r'  &p<ipxov  ft^t  deaworov/iivw  (Enmenid.  527-696) 

*  Prometheus,  85,  151, 170,  309,  524, 910,  940,  956. 

^  Plafeo,  BepnbL  il  381-383 ;  compare  iBsehyl.  SVagment  159,  ed.  Din 
doif.  He  was  chaiged  also  with  having  divulged  in  some  of  his  plays  secret 
natters  of  the  mysteries  of  DSm^tSr,  but  is  aaid  to  have  excused  himself  by 
alleging  ignorance:  he  was  not  aware  that  what  he  had  said  was  comprised    ' 
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to  the  received  vein  of  reMgioios  tiaditioii  wi^ 
as  Sophokl^ — yet  the  asceadencj  and  interference  of  the  gods 
is  never  out  of  sight,  and  the  solemnitj  with  which  thej  are 
represented,  set  off  bj  a  bold,  figurative,  and  elliptical  style  of 

in  the  mysteries  (Aristot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  iiL  3;  ClemeoB  Alex.  Strom,  ii. 
p.  387 ) ;  the  storj  is  different  again  in  .ZEUian,  Y.  H.  y.  19. 

How  little  can  be  made  oat  distinetly  respecting  this  last  aocnsadon  m$.j 
be  seen  in  Lobeck,  Aglaopbam.  p.  81. 

Cicero  (Tnsc  Dis.  ii.  10)  caUs  iEsdiylns  "  almost  a  Fythagoiean :"  npon 
what  the  ^ithet  is  founded  we  do  not  know. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  proTo  to  ns  that  the  PromSthens  Yinetos  was 
considered  as  impious  by  the  pabUc  before  whom  it  was  represented;  hut  its 
obvions  meaning  has  be^  so  regarded  by  modem  critics,  who  resort  to  many 
different  explanations  of  it,  in  order  to  prove  that  when  properly  construed 
it  is  not  impious.  But  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  what  .^Bschylns  really  meant, 
we  ought  not  to  consult  the  religious  ideas  of  modem  times ;  we  hare  no 
tast  except  what  we  know  of  the  poet's  own  time  and  that  ^ich  had  pre< 
ceded  him.  Tho  explanations  given  by  the  ablest  critics  seem  generally  to 
exhibit  a  predetermination  to  l^ing  out  Zeus  as  a  just,  wise,  mevdfnl,  and 
all-powerful  Being ;  and  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  distort  the  figure's,  alter 
the  perspective,  and  give  far>fetched  interpretations  <^  the  meaning,  of  this 
striking  drama,  which  conveys  an  impression  directly  contrary  (see  Welck- 
er,  Trilogie,  JEadu  p.  90-117,  with  the  explanation  of  Dissen  there  given; 
Elausen,  Theologum.  ^sch.  p.  140-154;  Schomann,  in  his  recent  transla- 
tion of  the  play,  and  the  criticism  on  that  translation  in  the  Wiener  Jahr- 
bucher,  vol.  dx.  1845,  p.  245,  by  F.  Bitter).  On  the  other  hand,  Schuts 
(Excurs.  ad  From.  Vinct  p.  149)  thinks  that  JEschylus  wished  by  means  of 
this  drama  to  enforce  upon  his  countrymen  the  hatred  of  a  despot.  Though 
I  do  not  agree  in  this  interpretation,  it  appears  to  me  l^ss  wide  of  the  troth 
than  the  forcible  methods  employed  by  others  to  bring  the  poet  into  ha» 
mony  with  their  own  religious  ideas. 

l^thout  presuming  to  determine  whether  iBschylus  proposed  to  himself 
any  special  purpose,  if  we  look  at  the  .^schylean  Prometheus  in  reference 
only  to  ancient  ideas,  it  will  be  found  to  borrow  both  its  characters  and  all 
its  main  circumstances  from  the  legend  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogony.  Zeus 
acquires  his  supremacy  only  by  overthrowing  Eronos  and  the  Titans :  the 
Titan  god  Prometheus  is  ^e  pronounced  champion  of  helpless  man,  and 
negotiates  with  Zeus  on  their  behalf:  Zeus  wishes  to  withhold  fix>m  them 
the  most  essential  blessings,  which  Prometheus  employs  deceit  and  theft  to 
procure  for  them,  and  ultimately  with  success;  undeigoing,  however^  sever* 
punishment  for^so  doing  from  the  superior  force  of  Zeus.  These  are  the 
main  features  of  the  u£schylean  Prometheus,  and  they  are  all  derived  from 
ihe  legend  as  it  stands  in  the  Theogony.  As  for  the  human  race,  they  are 
depicted  as  abject  and  helpless  in  an  extreme  degree,  in  .^schvlus  even 


expresskm  (often  but  imperfeetl j  intelligible  to  modem  readeisX 
reaches  its  ff*#-rifnnm  in  his  tragedies.    As  he  throws  roand  the 

more  than  in  Hesiod :  they  appear  as  a  race  of  aboriginal  savages,  haying 
the  god  From^theos  for  their  protector. 

.^Qschjlns  has  worked  up  the,  old  legend,  homely  and  nnimpressiYe  as  we 
read  it  in  Hesiod,  into  a  miblime  ideaL  We  are  not  to  forget  that  Pix>m6- 
tfaens  is  not  a  nutn,  but  a  god, — the  equal  of  Zens  in  race,  though  his  infe- 
rior in  power,  andMonging  to  a  family  of  gods  who  were  once  superior  to 
Zens :  he  has  moreoyer  deserted  his  own  kindred,  and  lent  all  his  aid  and 
superior  sagacity  to  Zens,  whereby  chiefly  the  latter  was  able  to  acquire 
supremacy  (this  kul  circumstance  is  an  addition  by  ^schylus  himself  to  the 
Hestodic  legend).  In  spite  of  such  essential  serriee,  Zeus  had  doomed  him 
to  cruel  poniahment,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  conferred  upon 
helpless  man  the  prime  means  of  oontinnance  and  improYement,  thus  thwart- 
ing the  intention  of  Zeus  to  extinguish  the  race. 

Now  Zeus,  though  superior  to  all  the  other  gods  and  exercising  general 
eontrol,  was  never  considered,  either  in  Grecian  legend  or  In  Grecian  religious 
belief,  to  be  superior  in  so  immeasurable  a  degree  as  to  supersede  all  free 
action  and  sentiment  on  the  part  of  gods  less  powerful.  There  were  many 
old  legends  of  dissension  among  the  igods,  and  seyeral  of  disobedience  against 
Zeus :  when  a  poet  chose  to  dramatize  one  of  these,  he  might  so  turn  his 
coBq>06ition  as  to  sympathise  either  with  Zeus  or  with  the  inferior  god,  with- 
out in  either  case  shocking  the  general  religions  feeling  of  the  country.  And 
if  there  ever  was  an  instance  in  whidi  preference  of  the  inferior  god  wou\d 
be  admissive,  it  is  that  of  Prometheus,  whose  proceedings  are  such  as  to  call 
forth  the  maximum  of  hftman  sympathy, — superior  intelligence  pitted  against 
superior  force,  and  resolutely  encountering  foreknown  suffering,  for  the  s(^e 
purpose  of  rendering  inestimable  and  gratuitous  service  to  mortals. 

Of  the  Prometheus  Solntus,  which  formed  a  sequel  to  the  Prometheus 
Yinctns  <the  entire  trilogy  is  not  certainly  known),  the  fragments  preserved 
are  very  scanty,  and  the  guesses  of  critics  as  to  its  plot  have  little  base  to 
proceed  upon.  They  contend  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  the  apparent  objeo* 
tions  which  the  Promlth.  Yinctns  presents  against  the  justice  of  2^us  were 
in  the  Prom^th.  Solutns  removed.  Hermann,  in  his  Dissertatio  de  l/EstJufU 
Prometheo  Sclvio  (Opnscula,  vol.  iv.  p.  256),  calls  this  position  in  question: 
I  transcribe  from  his  Dissertation  one  passage,  because  it  contains  an  im- 
portant remark  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  poets  handled 
their  religions  legends :  ^  while  they  recounted  and  believed  many  enormi- 
ties respecting  individual  gods,  they  always  described  the  Godhead  in  the 

alistract  as  holy  and  faultless." 

**  Immo  illnd  admirari  oportet,  quod  qanm  de  singulis  Diis  indignissima 
quseqne  crederent,  tamen  ubi  sine  certo  nomine  Beum  dicebant,  immunem 
ab  omni  vitio,  summ&que  sanotitate  prs&ditum  intelUgebant  Clam  igitur 
Jovis  ssBvitiam  ut  excusent  defensores  TrilogisB,  et  jure  punitum  volunt  Pn>- 
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gods  a  kind  of  aiij  grandeur,  so  neitlier  do  %ttt.  men  o 
appear  like  tenants  of  the  common  eartli :  tlie  mTthic 
from  wMdi  he  borrows  his  characters  is  peopled  onlj  w: 
immediate  seed  of  the  gods,  in  ck>se  contact  with  2Seus,  i 
tlie  divine  blood  has  not  jet  had  time  to  degenerate  :"*  1 
viduals  are  taken,  not  from  the  iron  race  whom  Hesiod 
ledges  with  shame  as  his  contemporaries,  but  from  th<i 
heroic  race  which  had  fought  at  Troj  and  Thebes.    It  is 
that  his  conceptions,  aspire,  and  he  is  even  chargeable  i 
quent  straining,  beyond  the  limits  of  poetical  taste,  to  re 
picture.    If  he  does  not  consistently  succeed  in  it^  the  i 
because  consistency  in  such  a  matter  is  unattainable,  sin 
all,  the  analogies  of  common  humanity,  the  only  materi<  i 
the  most  creative  imagination  has  to  work  upon,  obtru ! 
selves  involuntaiily,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  man  are  i ! 
even  under  a  dress,  which  promises  superhuman  proporti 
Sophoklee,  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of  Grecian 
dwells  upon  the  same  heroic  characters,  and  mainta 
grandeur,  on  the  whole,  with  little  abatement,  combining 
far  better  dramatic  structure,  and  a  wider  appeal  to  hui  i 
pathies.    Even  in  Sophokl^  however,  we  find  indicat 
an  altered  ethical  feding  and  a  more  predominant  sense  < 
perfection  are  allowed  t»  modify  the  harsher  religious  a^ 
the  old  ejnc ;  occasional  misplaced  effusions^  of  rhetori 

methemt  —  ot  in  seqaente  fabvid  reconciUftto  Jove,  lestitatwa 
diriiMin  jostitiam.    Quo  inTei^,  vereor  ne  aoa  opiiiiie  digniiat 
rint  Bvpremi  Deomm,  quern  decnerat  potius  son  samre  omniao, 
can  e&  lege,  fit  alias  Ptomelhei  vice  laeret^ 

>  JSidiyL  Fngfiieiii  146,  Diadwf ;  ap.  Flalo.  Bepab;  iu.  p.  391 
Strabo,  xiLp.S8a  — 

ol  ^ewv  &Yxi9TFOp0t    ' 

CI  Zjivbc  iyyi>Cy  olc  h  'Ida*^  ircy^ 

KovTTQ  of^Lv  i^irijhtv  alfia  6at/i6vav, 
There  is  one  real  exception  to  this  statement — the  Persse 
founded  upon  aa  event  of  recent  occurrence ;  and  one  apparent  e 
the  Prometheus  Yinctus.    But  in  that  drama  no  individual  moi 
to  appear;  we  can  hardly  consider  Id  as  an  It^^fxepo^  (253). 

•  For  the  characteristics  of  -ffischylns  see  Aristophan.  Ran. 
passim.    The  competition  between  JEsch  jlus  attd  Euripid^  turns 
▼OL.  I.  17  25< 


as  of  didactio  pidizityy  may  also  be  detected.  li  Is  .Seidkjbm, 
not  Sophoklds,  who  fonns  the  marked  antithesis  to  EiuipidSa;  it 
Is  .Sschjlns,  not  Sophokl^  to  whom  Aristophanes  awards  the 
prize  of  tragedy,  as  the  poet  who  assigns  most  perfectly  to  the 
heroes  of  the  past  those  weighty  words,  imposing  equipments, 
simplicity  of  great  deeds  with  little  talk,  and  masculine  energy 
superior  to  the  corruptions  of  Aphrodite  which  beseem  the  com- 
rades of  Agamemnon  and  Adrastus.^ 

How  deeply  this  feeling,  of  the  heroic  character  of  the  mythi- 
cal world,  possessed  the  Athenian  nund,  may  be  judged  by  the 
bitter  criticisms  made  on  Euripid^  whose  compositions  were 
perraded,  partly  by  ideas  of  physical  philosophy  learnt  nnder 
Anaxagoras,  purtly  by  the  altered  tone  of  education  and  the  wide 
difiiision  of  practical  eloquence^  forensic  as  well  as  political,  at 

fiai  Stya^dtj  1497 ;  the  weight  and  majesty  of  the  words,  1362;  vpuroc  t&p 
'£XA]7V(.n>  mpyoaa^  pfj/iara  atfn^a^  1001,  9S1,  980  ("snblimis  et  gniTis  et 
grandiloqatu  siepe  nsqae  ad  yitiam,**  QnintiL  z.  1 ) ;  the  imposing  af^tearaiice 
of  his  heroes,  such  as  Memnda  and  CycDOs,  961 ;  their  leserrB  in  speech, 
908 ;  his  dramas  "foU  of  Ar6s"  and  his  lion-hearted  chiefi,  inspiring  the 
auditors  with  fearless  spirit  in  defence  of  their  eoimtry,  — 1014, 1019,  JL040; 
his  contempt  of  feminine  tenderness,  1042.  — 

JEsCH.    OhS*  ol^  oMetc  fivriv*  kpoaav  irwTroT*  hroifffra  ywaiKO, 
EUBIP.    Md  AV,  oifSi  ydp  ^v  rtf^  *AfpodiTtfc  fA6iv  aoi, 
iBsoH.    lin^i  /  hntUi  • 
'AAAp'  hd<T€iroiKaL  toU  vola^v  iroXAi)  iro^Aov  'irMcat9o£rvw 

To  the  same  general  purpose  Kabes  (1347-1366),  composed  so  many  yean 
earlier.  The  weight  and  majesty  of  the  JSschylean  heroes  (^ap(K^  rd  meyoXih 
wpenif)  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  life  of  .Aisdiyliis,  and  SophoklSs  is  said  to  have 
derided  it— 'Oorrep  yitp  6  So^icX^r  IXe^e,  rdv  Aiax^Xov  Staimnuxdc 
d/K  0  V ,  etc.  (Flntarch,  De  Frofect  in  Yirt  Sent  c.  7),  unless  we  are  to  nn- 
derstaad  this  as  a  mistake  of  Flntarch  quoting  SophokKs  instead  cf  Eori- 
pidte,  as  he  speaks  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  which  is  the  opinion  both 
of  Lessing  in  his  Life  of  Sophoklls  and  of  Wicker  (JEBchjl  Trilogie,  p. 
525). 

^  See  aboTe,  Chapters  xir.  and  XT.   .     ^     . 

.Sschylns  aeems  to  have  been  a  greater  innoratdhr  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
mflhes  than  either  Sopbokl^  or  Enripidds  (Dionyf.  Halic.  Jndfe.  de  Yett 
Scr  ipt  p.  422,  Beisk. ).  For  the  close  adherence  of  SophoklSs  to  the  Homeric 
epic>  see  Athente.  vii.  p.  277 ;  Diogen.  Laert  i7.  20 ;  Soidas,  t.  UoXifuJv, 
^schylus  pats  into  the  month  x>f  the  EamenidSs  a  serious  argument  derired 
from  the  behavior  of  Zeus  in  chaining  his  fether  Eronos  (Eumen.  649 } 


A&eiis.^  While  Aristoplmii^s  assaOs  Euripides  aa  the  represoi- 
tative  of  this  ^joxxng  Athens,"  with  the  utmost  keenness  of 
sarcasm,  — other  critics  also  concur  in  designating  him  as  having 
vulgarized  the  mythical  heroed,  and  transfgrmed  them  into  mere 
characters  of  common  life,  — loquacious,  subtle,  and  savoring  ol^ 
the  market-place.3  In  some  of  his  plays,  sceptical  expressions 
and  sentiments  were  introduced,  derived  from  his  philosophical 
studies,  sometimes  confounding  two  or  three  distinct  gods  into  one, 
sometimes  transb^ing  the  personal  Zeus  into  a  substantiaUBther 
with  determinate  attributes.  He  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of 
his  unprincipled  dramatic  characters,  apologetic  speedys  which 
were  denounced  as  ostentatious  sophistry,  and  as  seUmg  oat*  a 
triumfdmnt  case  for  the  criminal.^  His  thoughts,  his  words,  and 
the  rhythm  of  his  dioric  songs,  w|re  all  accused  of  being  deficient 
in  dignity  and  elevation.    The  mean  attire  and  miserable  attitude 

^  See  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Euripid.  Fragm.  capp.  5  and  6. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  among  the  Dramatische  VorUmngen  of  August 
Wilhelm  Schlegel  depict  both  justly  and  eloquently  the  difference  between 
JEsehylus,  Sophokles  and  Euripides,  especially  on  this  point  of  the  gradual  ■ 
sinking  of  the  mythical  colossus  into  an  ordinary  man;  about  Euripides 
especially  in  lecture  5,  vol.i.  p.  206,  ed.  Heidelberg  1809. 

^  Aristot.  Poetic,  c^  46.   Olov  koX  So^okX^j  ^^ly,  avrdf  fiev  olovg  del  tcouIv 
Evpimdijg  i5^,  oloi  ehi. 

The  Banes  and  Achamcis  of  Aristophanes  exhibit  fully  the  reproaches 
nrged  against  Euripides :  the  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  Enripidds  in 
the  former  play  (w.  935-977)  illustrates  specially  the  point  here  laid  down. 
Plutarch  (T)e  Glorift  Atheniens.  c.  5)  contrasts  if  Eipiiridov  Go^ia  koX  ^ 
So^/c^eovf  TioyioTTjg.  Sophokl6s  either  adhered  to  the  old  mytfies  or  intro 
duced  alterations  into  them  in  a  spirit  comformable  to  their  original  charac- 
*  ter,  while  Euripides  refined  upon  them.  The  comment  of  D^mdtrius  Phale- 
reus  connects  rd  Tioyiov  expressly  with  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the 
tales.  'Ap^ofiai  Sh  anb  rov  fieyaXoirpeirov^f  6irep  vvv  Xoyiov  ivofid^avaiv 
(C.38). 

>  Aristophan.  Ran.  770, 88^  1066. 

Euripides  says  to  .Sschylns,  in  regard  to  the  languager  employed  by  both 

of  them, —      • 

'Hv  o#r  <A  ^^VC  AvK«/?i7Trotff 

Kal  UapvcufGuv  rmXv  fieyi:&rj^  rovi^  iarl  rd  xpn<^^  SidaaKeiv, 

"Ov  xp^  ^pd^eiv  ay^pQireiog ; 
^schylus  replies, — 
"•  'AAA',  6  KOKodaiftov,  &vdyKtj 

tAeyaXuv  yvQfiuv  Koi  diavoiuv  Itra  koH  tcL  fnffLara  tIkthv. 

K^iAAwc  «^dc roOf  rffii^iov^  role /^fMiffi  /uiCoai xpn^^* 


in  wldcb  lue  esdifaprted  CEkieiis,  T^ephns,  Thyesfcis,  iooy  stf 
other  heroic  doractew,  were  unmercifully  derided,^  tboi^  k 
seems  that  their  pokiticm  and  drcumBtaBces  had  always  be^ 
painf  ally  melancholy ;  bat  Ihe  effemmate  pathos  which  £iiiipid§B 
brought  80  nakedly  into  the  foreground,  was  aoooonted  unwoartlry 
of  the  majesty  of  a  legwdary  hero.  And  he  incofrod  stilf .  greafr- 
er  obloquy  on  another  point,  on  whidbi  he  is  allowed  evoi  by  his 
enemies  to  have  only  reprodooed  in  substance  the  preexisting 
tales,  —  the  illicit  and  fatal  passion  depicted  in  sevwal  of  his 
female  characters,  such  as  PhawUa  and  Sthenoboea.  His  oppo- 
nents admitted  that  these  dtories  were  true,  but  contended  that 
they  ought  to  be  kept  back  and  not  produced  upon  the  stag^  — 
a  proof  both  of  the  continued  mythical  fiuth  and  of  the  more 
sensitive  ethical  criticism  of  h^  age.9    The  marriage  of  the  six 

Kdl  yhp  Tolc  luarioi^  fifidv  xp^fai  ttoAO  asfivorkpoiat, 
"  A  ^iiov  xpV^TUC  Karadei^avToc  dieXvftffVQ  ov. 

EuKiP.    TiSpaaac, 
jEsCH.    ITpwror  fikv  Toi>c  PaffiXevovrag  (klkC  &fiiri<TX(-fv,  Zv»  iXetvoi 
Tolc  av^panoi^  i^aivoivr^  elvti, 
For  thexharacterof  the  language  and  measures  of  Euripides,  as  represent- 
ed by  ^schylus,  see  also  v.  1297,  and  Pac,  527.    Philosophical  discussion 
was  introduced  by  Euripidfe  (Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Rhetor.  viiL  10-ix.  II )  about 
the  Melanipp^  where  the  doctrine  of  prodigies  {Tepag)  appears  to  have  been 
argued.    Quintilian  (x.  1)  remarks  that  to  young  beginners  in  judicial  plead- 
ing, the  study  of  Euripides  was  much  more  specially  profitable  than  that  of 
Sophokles :  compare  Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat.  xviii.  voL  i.  p.  477,  Reisk. 
In  Euripides  the  heroes  themselves  sometimes  delivered  moralizing  dis 

course : elauyov  rbv  Bs2,?.epo<p6vTrjv  yvufwXoyovvra  (Welcker,  Griechisch. 

Tragod.  Eurip.  Stbeneb,  p.  782).  Compare  the  fragments  of  his  Bellero- 
phon  (15-25,  Matthiae),  and  of  his  Chrysippus  (7,  tb.).  A  striking  story  is 
found  in  Seneca,  Epistol.  115 ;  and  Plutarch,  de  Audiend.  Poetis,  c  4.  t  i.p. 
70,  Wytt. 

*  Aristophan.  Ban.  840.  — 

a  aTUfivXioav}.XeKTadij 
Kdl  rrruxoTiroih  kal  poKtoavpffairTaSij  •    • 
See  also  Aristophan.  Acham.  385-422.    For  an  nafitvorable  critidsm  upon 
such  proceeding,  see  Aristotat.  Poet  27. 

*  Aristophan.  Ban.  1050. — 

EuBiP.  Uorepov  dl'  oif  k  6vTa?,6Yov  tovtov  irtpX  t^c  ^cu^pac  ^i&Jfxa ; 
wEscH.  Ma  At'.dXA*  dvi'd^V  &rroKp(>wretv xp^  rb  icoinfp^  Tovyenoivr^, 
Kal  iiii  irapdyetv  ftn6l  diSatfKUV, 
In  the  Hercules  Parens,  Euripid^  Duts  in  relief  and  even  exaggerates  Ui« 


v^ju4iivk7«r« 


dtfttghten  to-  llie  six  boob  of  JBdua  is  cf  Honierie  ori^ 
stands  now,  though  briefly  stated,  in  the  Odyssey:  but 
ce9t«iou8  passion  of  Macareus  and  CanacS,  embodied  by  £u 
in  the  lost  tragedy -caHed  JEokts,  drew  upon  him  severe  < 
Moreover,  he  often  dkooimected  the  honors  of  the  old 
with  those  xiel^ioiis  agencies  by  which  they  had  been  oi 
forced  on,  prefacing  them  by  motiyes  of  a  more  refined  cfa 
which  carried  no  sense t>f  awful  concision:  thus. the  coi 
tions  by  wfaidi  the  Euripideaa  Alkmsedn  wite  reduced  to 
cessity  of  killing  his  mother  appeared  to  Aristode  rid 
After  the  time  of  tlos  great  poet,  his  snooessors  seem 
fc^owed  him  in  breathing  into  their  diaraders  the  spirit  i 
mon  life,  but  the  namos  and  plot  were  still  boirowed  f : 
stricken  mythical  families  of  Ts^talns,  Kadmns,  etc.:  i 
heroic  exaltation  of  all  the  individual  personages  introc  i 
eontrasted  with  the  purely  human  character  of  the  C  I 

worst  elements  of  the  ancient  mythes :  the  implacable  hatred  of  Hei  i 
HSrakles  is  pnshed  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  reason  (by  senc 
.  Iris  and  the  nnwilling  Kvaaa)^  and  thns  intentionally  to  drive  him   i 
wife  and  children  with  his  own  hands. 

^  Aristopfa.  Ban.  849, 1041, 1080;  Thesmophor.  547 ;  Nnbes,  IS^  , 
De  Medi&  Grsecoram  Comoedi4  in  Rheinisdi.  Museam,  2nd  Jahrs.  I 
51.    It  sqited  the  plan  of  the  drama  of  wSk>]us,  as  composed  by  Eu 
place  in  the  mouth  of  Macareus  a  formal  recommendation  of    i 
marriages :  probably  this  contributed  much  to  offend  the  Atheni 
See  Dionys.  Hal.  Rhetor,  ix.  p.  355. 

Abont  the  liberty  of  iniermarriage  among  relatives,  indicated 
parents  and  children  being  alone  excepted,  see  Terpetm,  Antiquitas 
cap.  xiii.  p.  104. 

Ovid,  whose  poetical  tendencies  led  him  chiefly  to  copy  Enripidt  , 
(Trist.  ii.  1,380) — 

"  Omne  genus  script!  gravitate  Tragoedia  vincit, 
Hsec  quoque  materiam  semper  amoris  habet. 
Nam  quid  in  Hippolyto  nisi  csecse  flamma  novercse  ? 
Nobilis  est  Canace  fratris  amore  sui." 

<•       This  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  .^Jschylus  and  Sop   : 
only  very  partially  true  in  respect  to  Euripid^. 

*  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  iii.  1}  8.  koL  yhp  rhv  "Eifpimdov  *A2jcfia. 
^iverai  rd  avayKuaavra  ftifrpoKTov^ffoi     (In  the  lost  tragedy  cal    i 


ow  — 

still  numbered  bj  Aristdde  iunong  tbe  essential  pcMnts  off  llie 
theoiy  of  tragedy.* 

The  tendency  then  of  Athenian  tragedy — powerfblly  mani- 
fested in  .SscfayloB,  and  never  wholly  loet — was  to  uphold  an 
unquestioning  fidth  and  a  rererential  estimate  of  the  general 
mythical  world  and  its  peisonages^bat  to  treat  thejMirticiilar  nar- 
ratives rather  as  matter  for  the  emotions  than  as  recitals  of  actual 
fact.  The  kgographers  wo^ed  along  with  them  to  the  first 
of  these  two  ends,  but  not  to  the  second.  Their  grand  object 
was,  to  cast  the  mythes  into  a  otmtinaoiis  readable  series,  and 
they  were  in  conseqaenoe  compelled  to  make  selection  between 
inconsistent  or  contradictory  nanatives ;  to  reject  some  narrar 
tives  as  false,  and  to  receive  others  as  trae.  Bnt  their  prefer- 
ence was  determined  more  by  their  sentiments  as  to  what  was 
appropriate,  than  by  any  pretended  historical  test  Pherekyd€a, 
AkusUaos  and  HeUanikuaf^  did  not  seek  to  banish  miracolous  <^ 
fantastic  incidents  fit>m  the  mythical  worid ;  they  regarded  it  as 
peopled  with  loftier  beings,  and  expected  to  find  in  it  phaenomena 
not  paralleled  in  their  own  degenerate  days.  They  reproduced 
the  fables  as  they  found  them  in  the  poets,  rejecting  little  except 
the  discrepancies,  and  produdng  ultimately  what  they  believed 
to  be  not  only  a  continuous  but  an  exact  and  trustworthy  history 
of  the  past — wherein  they  carry  indeed  their  precision  to  sa<i 
a  length,  that  Hellanicus  gives  the  year,  and  even  the  day  of  the 
capture  of  Troy  .3 

Hekatseus  of  Mililtus  (500  b.  c),  anterior  to  Pherekyd^  and 
Hellanikus,  is  the  earliest  writer  in  whom  we  can  detect  any  dis- 
position to  disallow  the  prerogative  and  specialty  of  the  mythes, 
and  to  soften  down  their  characteristic  prodigies,  some  of  which 

*  Aristot  Foedc.  26-27.  And  In  his  Problemata  also,  in  giring  the  reason 
why  the  Hjpo-Dorian  and  Hjpo-Phrygian  miuuGal  modes  were  never  as- 
signed to  the  Chorus,  he  says  — 

Tavra  dh  a/i^  x^  f^  avapfioarit,  rote  ih  air6  <riafv^  oUetorefa,  'EKeivoi 
likv  yhp  iipoQV  fUfitfTOi*  ol  di  ^eftopec  top  itpxoiwf  fiwoi  Ijcav  ^poe^,  ol  &^ 
7i€Lol  &v^puiroi,  <Lv  iorlv  6  x^poc*  Aid  koI  ipftoCei  air^  rd  yoepbv  mil  ijaifxiov 
i^o;  Kol  ftiXoc'  dv^ponucit  yap, 

'  See  MuUer,  Frolegom.  sa  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Mythologie,  e.  iii  p 
93. 

>  Hellanic.  Fragment  143,  ed.  Didot 


bowever  still  find  faTor  in  his  eyes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  c 
ram  who  carried  Phrjxus  over  the  Hellespont  He  pro 
the  Grecian  &bles  to  be  ^  many  and  ridicolous  ;*  whetl 
their  discrepancies  or  from  their  intrinsic  improbabiHti< 
not  know :  and  we  owe  to  him  the  first  attempt  to  force  thi 
ia  the  limits  of  historical  credibility ;  as  where  he  trans£ 
three-headed  Cerfowus,  the  dog  of  Had^s,  into  a  serpent 
ing  a  cavern  on  Cape  Tsenanis — and  Gerjdn  of  Erytb 
king  of  Epims  rich  in  herds  of  oxen.^  Hekatseus  tr 
genealogy  of  himself  and  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged 
a  line  of  fifteen  progenitors  np  to  an  initial  god,^ —  the 
proof  both  of  his  profound  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
world,  and  of  his  religious  attachment  to  it  as  the  poini 
tion  between  the  human  and  the  divine  per6<Miality. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  historians,  espedally  I 
and  Thucydid^s.  Like  HekatsBus,  Thucydid^  belon 
gens  which  traced  its  descent  from  Ajax,  and  througl 
J£akus  and  Zeus.3  Herodotus  modestly  implies  that  h 
had  no  such  privilege  to  boast  of.^    Their  curiosity  resp 

«  Hekatiei  Fragm.  ed.  Didot  332,  346, 349 ;  Schol.  ApoUon.  Rl 
Athens,  ii.  p.  133 ;  Skylax,  c.  26. 

PeihApB  Hiekatfeiifl  was  induced  to  look  for  Eiytheia  in  £p 
bride-red  color  of  the  earth  there  in  many  places,  noticed  by  Pou( 
other  tmyeUecs  C^oyago  dans  la  Gtto,  vol  iL  i4S :  see  Elau 
nnd  die  Beaaten,  vol.  t  p.  222).  'EKoraioc  6  TdiX^mog  —  ^oyw  e 
Pansan.  iii.  25, 4.  He  seems  to  hare  written  expressly  concernii 
feus  Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  upheld  the  common  faith  aga 
whidi  bad  begon  to  rise  in  his  time :  the  derisory  notice  of  Hyp4 
Herodotus  is  probably  dhected  against  Hekatssns,  ir.  86 ;  6ch< 
Bhod.  iL  675 ;  Diodor.  il  47. 

It  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Clinton  (Fast  Hell  ii  p.  480)'andoth 
ad  Fragment.  Hecatsi,  p.  30,  ed.  Didot),  that  the  work  on  the  H 
was  written  by  Hekatseus  of  Abdera,  a  literary  Greek  of  the  age 
Pbiladelphus — not  by  Hekatieus  of  Miletus.  I  do  not  concur  i 
ion.  I  diink  it  mndi  more  probable  that  the  earlier  Hekata 
■nthor  spoken  of. 

The  distinguished  position  held  by  HekatsBUS  at  Kil^taa  is 
^    only  by  the  notice  which  Herodotus  takes  of  his  opinions  on  pv 
but  also  by  his  negotiation  with  the  Persian  satrap  Artaphemes 
bis  conntiymen  (BiodCr.  Excerpt,  xlvii  p.  41,  ed.  Dindorf ). 

•  Herodot  il  143.  '  Marceljin.  Vit.  Th 

«  Herodot  u.  143. 


part  bad  no  other  maftoririw  to  woik  upon  enx^  the  ttrfthea; 
hut  ihese  thej  found  ahreadjr  cast  faj  the  logognphers  into  a  oob- 
tiaaoos  aeriefl)  and  preflented  as  an  i^ggi^ate  of  anteeedeni  h]»- 
tocjy  Ghnmologicall J  dedaeed  from  the  tames  of  the  gods,  in 
oommon  with  the  liody  cf  the  Greeks^  bo4h  HeradotoB  and  Thifr- 
cydidgs  had  imbibed  that  oompleCe  andnnsaspeeting  beficf  in  the 
general  leali^of  mythical  aotiqiiilfy  whidi  was  intenrovcn  ivkh 
the  rel^ioa  and  the  patTioti«n»  and  ail  the  pablie  danonstndooa 
of  the  Hellenic  world.  To  aequaini  themselves  with  the  gemane 
details  of  this  fbietime,  was  an  in^piiyhigfilj  interesting  to  them: 
but  the  increased  positive  tendencies  of  their  age,  as  well  as  th&r 
own  habits  of  peisonal  investigationy  had  created  in  them  aa  At»- 
loneo/ «fiu«  in  xegardte  the  past  as  weB  as  to  the  present.  Hav- 
iDg  acquired  a  habit  of  ai^[yredating  the  intiinsie  tests  of  histoiu 
icai  credibility  and  probability^  they  feond  the  particalar  nam^ 
tiv es  of  the  poets  and  logogn^iherB,  inadmissible  as  a  whole  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Hekatteos,  still  nnne  at  Tarianoe  with  theirstncter 
eanoos  of  criticisDk  And  we  thus  obserre  in  them  the  constant 
strug^Oy  as  weU  as  the  resulting  coia|»roimse>  between  these  two 
opposite  tendencies ;  en  one  hand  a  firm  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  mythical  world,  on  the  other  hand  an  inability  to  accept  the 
details  which  their  only  witnesses,  the  poets  and  logogr^hers, 
told  tiiem  respecting  it* 

Each  of  them  however  pei^Brmed  the  process  in  Ids  own  way. 
Herodotvs  is  a  man  of  deep  and  anxious  religious  feeling ;  he 
often  recognizes  the  special  judgments  of  the  gods  as  determining 
historical  events :  his  piety  is  also  partly  tinged  with  that  mystical 
vein  which  the  last  two  c^tories  had  -gradnally  infused  into  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks — fw  he  is  apprehensive  of  giving  ofienoe 
to  the  gods  by  reciting  pnbHcIy  what  he  has  heard  respecting 
them ;  he  frequently  stops  short  In  his  narrative  and  intimates 
that  there  is  a  sacred  legend,  but  that  he  wiH  not  tell  it:  in  otiiei 
cases,  where  he  feels  compelled  to  speak  out^  he  entreats  forgive* 
ness  for  doing  so  from  the  gods  and  heroes.  Sometimes  he  wiO 
not  even  menti<m  the  name  of  a  god,  though  he  generally  thinks 
himself  authorized  to  do  so,  the  names  being  matter  <^  public 
notoriety.t    Such  pious  reserve,  whicjii  the  <^n«hearted  Herodo* 

^  Herodot.  ii  3,  91,  61,  65, 170.  He  alliides  brieflj  (c.  51)  to  an/pdf  Ao/o; 
iHiich  was  comnmnicated  in  the  SamothradaB  mysteries,  but  he  does  not 


t98  ETCfwediy  p)!0cl4inB  as  diainlDg  tip  ids  ixmgaOj  iaffard 
iMMg  oontrast  with  thd  plaiiHspoken  and  nnguftpecting  tai 
aiskcieni  ejHc,  as  well  as  of  the  popular  legends,  wherein 
and  their  proceedings  were*  the  familiar  and  interesting 
Kf£  ocHnmon  talk  as  well  as  q£  ocmmoosjiBpathjywithou 
to  inspire  both  fear  aad  ret^erence* 

Herodotus  expressly  distioguisheSy  in  the  eoo^Moiscm 

krates  with  Minds,  the  human  race  to  which  the  Ibrmer  1 

from  the  divine  or  heroiq  race  which  comprised  the  latti 

he  has  a  firm  belief  In  the  authentic  personality  and  par 

all  the  names  in  the  mythes,  divine,  heroic  and  hnmaz 

as  in  the  trustworthiness  of  their  chronology  qomputed 

rations.    He  counts  back  1600  years  from  his  own  day 

SemelS,  mother  of  Dionysus ;  900  yeiurs  to  H^rakl§6, 

years  to  Pex^ebpS,  the  Trojan  war  being  a  litde  earliei 

Indeed  even  the  lon^st  of  these  periods  must  have  seen 

comparatively  short,  seeing  that  he  apparently  accepts  1 

gious  series  of  years  which  the  Egyptians  professed  to  c 

a  recorded  chronology  — 17,000  years  from  their  god 

and  15,000  years  from  their  god  Osiris  or  Dionysus 

their  king  Amasis^  (550  b«  c.)      So  much  was  his  in 

familiarized  with  these  long  chronological  computations 

events,  that  he  treats  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  ^<men  of  y 

though  separated  &om  his  own  age  by  an  interval  whic 

cms  as^four  hundred  years.'^ 

.,        I  I      ■ .  I  I  ti- I.. I ■I.I  ■ 

mentioii  what  it  was :  alio  about  the.  Theunophoria,  or  nXeiii 
{c.l7l>     , 

Kai  irept  filv  roiruv  roaavra  ^(iiv  elirovaif  kcU  napd  tuv  ^eu: 
ehfteveia  ele  {c.  45), 

Compare  similar  gcmples  on  the  part  of  Pansanias  (yiii  25  ai 
.  The  paaaage  of  Herodotus  (ii.  8)  is  equirocal,  and  has  been  n 
9iore  ways  than  one  (see  Lobeck,  Aglaopham.  p.  1287). 

The  aversion  of  Dionysius  of  Halikamlassus  to  reveal  the  div 
not  less  powerful  (see  A.  R.  L  67,  68),  and  Pausanias  passim. 

>  Herod.  iU.  122.  »  Here 

3  Herodot.  ii  4»445.  ka2  ravrtt  l^ydicttf^  iirp^fjc  ^\ 
^  uei  re  TjiyU^evot  Koi  6.fiX  aito^pa^fAtv^t  rd  Ineo* 

*  Herodot,  ii.  53.  {lexpi'  o^  rrpwiv  re  koI  x^ht  <5f  elireiv  Ad^ 
yap  KoX  'Qfifjpov  ^XuUffv  TSTpoKOsioun  iTtOi  doicia  fiev  irptap^ 
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wifkwhatlie 
in  EgjpL  Tbe  iraadeffol  imwimifulis  die  evident 
I  the  pecoHir  cirfliation  of  that  eomitij,  aoqidred 
( ia  Ida  ndiid  over  his  ofwn  nilive  legeods,  that 
heiBdia[M»edtotneeeveBllie  eldest  rdigioas  names  or  instito- 
tionsof  Greece  to  Egyptian  or  Phmnirian  origmal,  setting  aside 
in&TorofUuskypollieBis  die  Grecian  l^^ends  of  IKooTsas  and 
Fn.^  The  oldest  Gredbn  mjtfaicid  genealogieB  are  tinis  made 
umnimnj  to  lose  tngiimfjycs  m  jsgj|>itfn  or  irnaancan  anuqiuiy, 
anlin  thefidl  ertent  of  fljcse  gcncakigieB  Herodotos  iimlj  be- 
fieres.  It  does  not  seem  that  anjdoobt  had  ever  crossed  his 
mind  as  to  die  real  peftonafilj  of  those  who  were  named  or  de- 
acribedintfaepoiNdarmjdies:  aUof  them  have  onoe  had  reality 
men,  as  heroes,  or  as  gods.  The  epoigrms  of  cities^ 
[  tiihesy  are  all  oomprdiended  in  diis  affiimatiye  cate- 
garj ;  the  sopposidon  of  ficdtions  personages  being  apparendj 
never  entertained.  Deakafion,  Hi^en,  Doras,'— Ida,  widi  his 
fimr  sons,  the  ^lonjms  of  the  old  Athenian  trihes,' — the  an- 
torhthonnos  Titakns  and  DAdns,4-^Danans,  Lynkeos,  Perseus, 
Amphitrjan,  Alkmiftna,  and  Htotklgs,^ — Takhjhiiis,  the  heraie 
progenitor  of  die  privileged  lieral£c  gens  at  Sparta, — the  T^n- 
darids  and  Helena,* — Agamemnon,  MeneMns,  and  Qrestes,^-— 
Nestdr  and  his  son  Peisistralas, — Asdpos,  TbiSb^  and  .Sgini^ 
—  Inachos  and  It^  iEetSs  and  lledea,^ — Mdanii^Nis,  Adnutos, 
and  Amphiarans,  as  weH  as  Jaste  and  the  Aigp;,* — all  diase  are 
oceupanis  of  the  real  post  time,  and  predeoessors  of  himself  and 
his  coniempcnaries.  In  die  veins  of  the  Laoedsmonian  kings 
flowed  die  blood  both  <^  Kadmus  and  of  Danans,  their  splendM 
pedigree  being  traceable  to  both  of  these  great  mythical  names: 
Herodotus  carries  the  lineage  up  throo^  HgiaUiSs  first  to  Per- 
seus and  Danad,  then  through  Danad  to  Akiisius  and  the  Egyp- 
tian Danaus ;  but  he  drops  the  paternal  lineage  when  he  comes 

^  Heiodot  IL  146.  *  Herod.  L  5«. 

'Heiod.T.66.  «Herod.iz.73. 

*  Hood,  ii,  4»-44, 91-98»  171-182.(die  Ejgyptiaiis  sdmittad  the  tnOt  of 
tbe  Greek  legend,  duit  Penens  had  ooom  to  libya  to  fetch  the  Goigon's 
head). 

•BenMLiL  113-120;  iT.145;  TiLl34.    ' Hood. L 67-68 ;  ii.lI8.TiLl59 

•HenNLLl,2,4;  r  81,65.  *Hen>d.L52;  iT.146;  v.67;  viL  198. 


to  Ter^&is  (magmiich  as  Perseus  ir  the  son  of  Zeas  by 

'withont  9BJ  reputed  hnman  fiUhes^  such  as  Amphitryon 

H^rakl^s),  and  then  follow  the  higher  members  of  the 

thiroagh  Danag  alone.i     He  also  pursneSvthe  same  regal 

ogy,  through  the  mother  of  Enrysthen^  and  Prodes,  up  t 

nik^s,  CEdipas,  I^iius,  Labdakus,  Pdyddms  and  Kadmi: 

lie  assigns  various  ancient  inscriptions  which  he  saw  in  thri 

of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes,  to  the  ages  of  Lsi 

C£dipu8.3    Moreover,  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  Troyy—  i 

gonauttc  expedition,  — the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Ams  i 

tlie  protection  of  the  Herakleids,  and  the  defeat  and  <  i 

Snrystheus,  by  the  Athenians,^^ — the  deiEilh  of  M^sl  i 

Tydeus  before  Thebes  4>y  the  hands  of  Melanippus,   i 

touching  calamities  of  Adrastus  and  Amphiaraus  conne<  t 

the  same  enterprise,  —  the  sailing  of  Eastor  and  Pblli  > 

Argd,4^^-the  abductions  of  lo,  Eurdpa,  M§dea  and  H  I 

the  emigration  of  Kadmus  in  quest  of  Eurdpa^  and  hi 

to  Boedtia,  as  well  as  the  attack  of  the  Greeks  upon  Ti  ; 

cover  Helen,^^ —  all  these  events  seem  to  him  portion 

history,  not  kss  unquesdoinaUy  certaiu,  though  more  cloi   [ 

by  distance  and  misrepresentatioa,  than  the  battles  oi   ! 

and  Mykal^ 

But  though  Herodotus  is  tiins  easy  of  faith  in  regai 
the  persons  and  to  the  general  &cts  of  Grecian  mytb^s, 
he  comes  to  discuss  particular  facts  taken  separately,  W(    i 
applying  to  them  stricter  tests  of  historical  credibility,     i 
disposed  to  reject  as  well  the  miraculous  as  the  ex     t 
Thus  even  with  respect  to  H^raklds,  he  censures  the 
the  Greeks  in  ascribing  to  him  absurd  and  incredible     ! 
he  tries  their  assertion  by  the  philosophical  standard 
or  oi  determinate  powers  and  conditions  govemiag  the     » 
events.  <<  How  is  it  consonant  to  nature  (he.  asks),  that     i 
being,  as  he  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  the      i 
man,  should  kill  many  thousand  persons  ?   I  pray  that       i 
may  be  shown  to  me  both  by  gods  and  heroes  for  sayi      i 

>  Herod,  vi.  52-53.  '  Hered.  iv.  147  ^       ! 

'Herod  T.kl$ix.27*2S.  « Herod. L 52 ;  i       . 

» Herod.!  1-4;  ii. 49,  U3:  iv.  147 »  v.  H. 


Mflnk"    Theidigkiisfae&igSorHeeDdotiisbMWtoldliim 

he  ifM  ftreBdung  npoa  the  utanosi  finito  of  admiiwiWe  acepH* 

AnodMT  Btrikii^  ioBUBoe  of  the  duposkicn  cf  Herodotas  to 
ratianaliae  the  mimeDkoa  imrraiiveB  of  the  cmreiit  my^es^  is  to 
be  fimnd  in  hb  aoooont  of  the  oiwie  of  Boddna  and  its  alleged 
Egypden  origiii.  Hefe,  if  in  wbj  CMe, »  minicle  was  not  cbIj 
in  loll  keeping,  but  i^parantlj  indispenaalile  to  satisfy  the  ezi* 
genoes  of  the  xeligioas  sentiment;  anything  less  than  a  mkade 
would  hare  a{^eared  tame  and  unimpieBsiTe  to  the  irisitors  of  sa 
revered  a  spo^  much  more  to  the  resideniB  themaelyes.  Aoeoid- 
inf^j,  Hdnodotos  heardy  hoth  firam  the  three  pnestesses  and  from 
the  Dodooaans  generaUj,  that  two  bkek  doves  had  started  afc 
the  same  time  £ramThlgbes  in  Egypt:  oneofthemweattolibya, 
where  it  directed  the  libyans  to  estsblish  the  erade  of  Zeus 
Amman ;  the  other  came  to  the  grove  of  Dddona,  and  perched 
on  one  of  the  venerable  oaks,  piodjuming  with  a  human  voice 
that  an  wade  of  Zeus  must  be  founded  on  that  y&j  spoL  The 
injunction  of  the  speaking  diyve  was  respedlbUy  obeyed.' 

Such  was  the  tale  related  and  bdieved  ai  Doddna.  But  He- 
rodotus bad  also  heard,  £ram  the  pciests  at  Th6bes  in  Egypt,  a 
diffisrent  tale,  ascribing  the  origin  of  all  the  prc^hedc  estidbiiah- 
moitB,  in  iakeece  as  well  as  in  UinyOf  to  two  saoerdotid  womeuy 
who  had  been  carried  away  from  Thebes  by  some  Phoeaieian 

>^HiBnd.iL45.    Ajfyavm  ^ inSiXi  nia  i^^hi  a3wriOKhn%»t  ol 'EXXigper 
Mf^dk  ^iniov  KolddeS  fMSf  hrn,  rbv  vepl  rod lAptutXioc  Xeymfci , .. « 
. . . 'En 6h  iva  kovra  rbv  UpoxAea, kqI  bn &v&pu7nv uc  in  ^^n, Kuc^vokt 
kX^''  »roXAdf  fivpiadac  ^evmu  j  Koi  mpl  fjthf  tovtuv  Tocavra  iffuv eivovct^ 
itat  rrapd,  ruv  ^euv  Kot  irapd,  ruv  ipcjcnr  eifiiveta  elij. 

We  may  also  notice  the  maimer  in  which  the  historian  critidzes  the  stral 
agem  wherehy  Feisistratos  established  himself  as  despot  at  AAens — by 
dressing  up  the  stately  Athei^an  woman  Fhy0  in  tiie  costome  of  the  goddess 
Athdn^,  and  passing  off  her  injunctions  as  the  commands  of  the  goddess: 
the  Athenians  accepted  her  with  unsuspecting  6dth,  and  receired  Peisistratos 
at  her  command.  Herodotus  treats  the  whole  affair  as  a  piece  of  extraya- 
gant  silliness,  irpayfta  einr^itrrarov  fuucp^  {I  60). 

'  Herod,  ii.  55.    Aodtavaiov  di  al  Iptttai ileyw  rovru,  awaftaXoyeof 

5i  aft  Kai  ol  AXXot  Aitdtwdlot  ol  mpi  rd  Ipov. 

The  miracle  sometimes  takes  another  form ;  the  oak  at  Bddkm  was  itself 
onoe  andued  with  speech     (Dionys.  QaL  Ars.  Bkatorie.  i  6;  Btiabo). 


merchantft  aadBoldythfi  onein  Gijeeee,  4h&  oilier  «i  lib] 
Theban  priests  boldly- assured  Herodotus  that  much  f 
beea  takea  to  disoov^  what  had  become  of  these  wome 
poxted,  and. that  the  fact  of  their  hating  been  taken  t 
ajpd  Xjibya  had  been^  aeoordtoglj  Terified*^ 

The  histmiazi  of  Halicamassus  camiot  for  a  inimieiit 
admitttiig  the  nurade  which  harmoittsed  so  weU  with  the 
of  the  priestesses  aoA  the  DodottaMNas*^  ^  How  (he  as! 
»  dk>Te  speak  with  heaoiaa  voicSe?^  Bi^  the  narratiYe  of  tl 
at  Th^bes^  though  its  prod^ous  improbability  hardly  r< ! 
be  stated,  yet  inrolTed  no  positive  departure  from  tb  i 
nature  and  possibility^  and  therefore  Herodotas  make  i 
eulty  in  accepting  it^  The  curious  ciroumstance  is,  tha ; 
the  native  Dodonssan  legend  into  a  Bgure^ve  rq>rese] 
rather  a  misrepresentation,  of  the  su^osed  true  fitory  t  * 
Thd^an  priests.  According  to  Im  hit^rpretation,  the  w  i 
came  from  Th§bes  to  Bdddna  was  called  a  dove,  and  i  [ 
atter  sounds  like  a  bird,  because  she  was  non-Hellenic  i 
a  foreign  tongue :  when  she  learned  to  speak  the  langi  i 
ooontry,  it  was  then  said  tiud  the  dove  spoke  with  a  hu  : 
And  the  dove  was  moreQ/^er  called  black,  because  of  tli  i 
Egyptian  c(4or. 

That  Herodc^ua  should  thus  bluntly  reject  a  mirad  , 
ed  to  him  by  the  prophetic  women  themselyes  as  the  : 
eumstance  in  the  engines  of  this  holy  place,  is  a  proof  i 
which  habits  of  dealing  with  historical  evidence  ha 
over  his  mind;  and  the  awkwardness  of  his  explanaf  i 
tion  between  the  dove  and  the  woman,  marks  not  less  i 
ty^  while  discarding  the  legend,  to  let  it  softly  down  i  : 
quasi-historica^  and  not  intrinsically  incredible. 
We  may  observe  another  ezam^  of  the  unoonsdoi 


>  Herod,  u.  54. 

*  Herod,  it  57.  'Ere^  rr^i  rpdvy  dv  ireActoc  7«  tti^p«>iii7^9  ^ 
According  to  one  statement,  the  w<»7d  He^etdc  in  the  Tbes 
meant  bodi  a  dot«  and  a  prophetess  (Scnptor.  Ber.  Mytlucar 
f.  96).  £bid  there  been  any  tntth  in  thk^  Herodotus  coaU 
Mied  to  notioe  it,  iaaamnc^  as  it  wonll  ^KScUy  hwre  he)^  I 
difficulty  which  he  felt 


of  Herodotas  to  elinunate  fiom  the  mythes  the  idea  of  specui 
aid  fi:om  the  gods,  in  his  remaiks  opon  Melampus.  He  desig- 
nates Melampus  <<  as  a  dever  man,  who  had  acquired  for  himself 
the  art  of  prophecy ;"  and  had  procured  through  Kadmus  mash 
information  about  the  religious  rites  and  customs  of  Egypt,  many 
of  which  he  introduced  into  Greeoei — espedallj  the  name,  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  phallic  prooesrions  of  Dionysus:  he  adds,  <<  that 
Mdampus  himself  did  not  aodsately  comprehend  or  brin^  out 
the  whole  doctrine,  but  wise  men  who  came  after  him  made  the 
necessary  additions.*^  Though  the  name  of  Metompus  is  here 
maintained,  the  character  described^  is  something  in  the  vein  of 
Pythagoras  —  totally  different  from  the  great  seer  and  leech  of 
the  old  epic  mythes — the  founder  of  the  gifted  £unily  of  the 
Amythaonids,  and  the  grand&ther  of  Amf^iiaraiis.^  But  that 
which  is  most  of  all  at  variance  with  the  genuine  legendary  spirit^ 
is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Herodotus  (and  delivered  with  some 
emphasis  as  Mi  awn),  that  Melampus  ^  was  a  clever  man,  who 
had  acquired  for  himself  prophetic  powers."  Such  a  8U|qM)6ition 
would  have  appeared  inadmissible  to  Homer  or  Hesiod,  or  indeed 
to  Soldn,  in  the  preceding  century,  in  whose  view  even  inferior 
arts  come  from  the  gods,  while  Zeus  or  Apollo  bestows  the  power 

^  Herod,  ii.  49.  'E/c^  /ihf  vw  ffffu  UtXafomda  yep6fievop  &p6pa  ao^, 
uavTUc^  T$  iovTi^  GWiijoait  koI  mr&ofuvov  ait'  kly^imm,  dJlAa  re  voXXi 
kavy^aa^ai  '£AA9<ri,  Mi  rd  repH  rdy  ^^ovvcoVf  ^Xiya  ah-ov  irapaX^a^avra, 

'  Herod.  iL  49.  ^ArpeKewc  f*^  oif  iravra  avXXa^i^  rdv  ^Myov  ^yve  •  (Mio- 
laaiptu)  &X^*  ql,  hriyvo/ievoi  tovt<^  ao^iaral  fte^ovu^  k^e^yvav, 

'  Compare  Herod,  iv.  95  j  ii.  81.  ^EXXifvuv  oi  r^  iur^evstnim^  ao^itrrf 
Tlv^ayop^ 

^  Homer,  OdyM.  ad.  290 ;  zr.  2M.  ApoDoddr.  L  9, 1 1-lS.  Hesiod,  Eoiai, 
Fragm.  55,  ed.  Diintzer  (p.  43) — 

'SovvS'  Afiv^aovldaic,  nXovTov  d*  irrop^  ^Arf^eidijai, 
also  Frag.  34  (p.  38),  and  Frag.  65  (p.  45) ;  Schol.  ApolL  Rhod.  L  118. 

Herodotos  notices  the/oelebrated  mythical  nanatire  of  Melampiis  healing 
the  derai^ged  Argire  women  (iz.  84) ;  according  to  the  original  legend,  the 
daughters  of  Froetos.  In  the  Hedodic  Eoiai  (Ft.  16,  DontaL  \  Apollod.  iL  2) 
the  distemper  of  the  Fl!«etid  females  was  ascribed  to  their  having  repudiated 
the  rites  and  w<N:Bhip  of  Dionysns  (Abuyans,  indeed,  assigned  a  diffiarent 
canse),  which  shows  that  the  old  fidde  reoogniied  a  connection  between 
Melampns  ani  these  rites 


of  prophesying.!  The  intimaticm  of  such  an  opimon  by  Herodo* 
tus,  himself  a  thoroughly  pious  man,  marks  the  sensibly  diminish- 
ed omnipresence  of  tiie  gods,  and  the  increasing  tend^icy  to  look 
for  the  explanation  of  phsenomena  among  more  visible  and  deter- 
minate agencies. 

We  may  make  a  similar  remark  on  the  dictum  of  the  historian 
respecting  the  narrow  defile  of  Temp^,  forming  the  emboudAure 
of  the  P6neu8  and  the  efflux  c^  i^  the  waters  fran  the  Thesaa^ 
Han  basin.  The  Thessalians  alleged  that  this  whole  basin  of 
Thessaly  had  once  been  a  lake,  but  that  Foseiddn  had  split  the 
chain  of  mountains  and  opened  the  efflux  ;3  up<m  which  primi- 

^  Homer,  Hiad,  i.  72-87 ;  xv.  412.    Odjss.  xy.  ^5-252 ;  iy.  233.    Some 
times  the  gods  inspired  prophecy  for  the  special  occasion,  withont  confer- 
ring upon  die  party  the  permanent  gift  and  status  of  a  prophet  (compare 
Odyss.  i.  202 ;  xyiL  383).    Solon,  Fragm.  xi.  48-53,  Schneidewin : — 
'A2>Xov  fMVTiv  l&ijKsv  &va$  kKaepyo^  'AttoAAc^i;, 

^E/vw  <r  ivdpl  Konbv  HiXodev  ipxoftevov, 
^Qt  avvo/iOfiTijawTt  ^eoi 

Herodotus  himself  reproduces  the  old  belief  in  the  special  gift  of  prophetic 
power  by  Zens  and  Apollo,  in  the  story  of  Enenins  of  Apolldnia  (ix«  94). 

See  the  fine  ode  of  Pindar,  describing  the  birth,  and  inspiration  of  Jamns, 
eponymous  father  of  the  great  prophetic  family  in  Elis  called  the  Jamids 
(Herodot  ix.  33),  Pindar,  Olymp.  yi.  40-75.  About  Teiresias,  Sophoc  (Ed. 
Tyr.  283-410.    Neither  Nest6r  nor  Odysseus  possesses  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

'  More  than  one  tale  is  found  elsewhere,  similar  to  this,  about  the  defile 
of  Tempi:—  ...     -.  .  0 

**  A  tradition  exists  that  this  part  of  the  country  was  once  a  lake,  and 
that  Soloinon  commanded  two  deeres,  or  genii,  named  Ard  and  Beel,  to  turn 
off  the  water  into  the  Caspian,  which  they  effected  by  cutting  a  passage  through 
the  mountains ;  and  a  city,  erected  in  the  newly-formed  plain,  was  named 
after  them  Ard-u-beeV'  (Sketches  on  the  Shores  of  the  Caspian,  by  W.  B. 
Iblmes.) 

Also  about  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe  di  Bogota,  in  South  America,  that  it 
was  once  under  water,  until  Bochica  cleft  the  mountains  and  opened  a 
channel  of  egress  (Humboldt,  Yues  des  Cordill^res,  p.  87-88) ;  and  about 
the  plateau  of  Kashmir  (Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  p  102),  drained  in 
a  like  miraculous  manner  by  the  saint  "KJksja^psu  The  manner]  in  which 
conjectures,  derived  from  local  configuration  or  peculiarities,  are  often  made 
to  assuine  the  form  of  traditions^  is  well  remariied  by  die  same  illustrious 
traveller:  *'  Ce  qui  s6  pr^sente  eomme  une  tradition,  n'est  souvent  que  le 
reflet  de  Fimpression  que  laisse  Taspect  des  lieux.  Des  bancs  de  coquilles 
k  demi-fossiles,  r^pandues  dans  les  isthmes  on  snt  dea  plateaux,  font  naitra 


tive  bafief,  thoroiig^j  oonfomiaUe  to  the  genius  of  Homer  ana 
HefliodfHerodotiisooaiineiilaag  follows:  ^^ Th6  Tbessalian  state- 
ment is  reasonable.  For  whoever  thinks  that  Poseidon  shakes 
the  earthy  and  that  the  rifts  of  an  earthquake  are  the  work  of 
that  god,  will,  on  seeing  the  diifile  in  question,  s&j  that  Poseidon 
has  caased  it  Fw  the  rift  of  the  moontains  is,  as  appeared  to 
me  (when  I  saw  it),  the  work  ci  an  earthquake."  Herodotus 
admits  the  xvtoenee  to  Foselddny  when  pointed  out  to  him,  but 
it  stands  (Milj  in  the  badcgiXHud:  what  is  present  to  his  mind  is 
the  phtmomenon  of  the  earthquake,  not  as  a  special  act,  but  as 
part  of  a  system  of  habitual  <q9er«tions.i 

m§ine  chez  les  hommes  les  moins  aranc^  dans  la  culture  intellectaelle, 
Pid^e  de  grandes  inondations,  d'anciennes  communications  entre  des  bassins 
limitrophes.  Des  opinions,  que  I'on  ponrroit  appeier  syst^matiques,  se  troa- 
vent  dans  les  foists  de  TOr&ioque  comme  dans  les  ties  de  la  Mer  da  Sod 
Dans  Tune  et  dans  Fantre  de  ces  contr^,  elles  ont  pris  la  fonne  des  tnidi 
tions.''  (A.  Yon  Humboldt,  Asie  Oentrale,  t<^  iL  p.  147.)  Comparo  a 
similar  remai^  in  the  same  work  and  volume,  p.  S86-S94. 

*  Herodot.  viL  129.  (Poseidda  was  worshipped  as  Uerpaloc  in  Thessalj. 
In  commemoration  of  this  geological  inteiferenoe :  8choL  Pindar.  P^fth.  ir. 
845.)    Td  de  mXcuiv  Afysrof ,  oiut  i6vro(  ku  tov  aifXwac  «a2  6i9Kp6ov  twtov, 

Tod(  voTvifMifc  TO^Twc ptoPToc  mtwf  H^  &£ffffMiiv  «ra0isv  iriXayoi. 

Airrol  fiev  wv  OtftrdoAoc  Xtywet  XLooeidiwa  nm^ai  rdy  aibXuva^  6i*  oi  ^ei 
6  Utfveibc,  olKora  Xiyovtec,  *OcfTic  y^  vofti^et  Uoaetieuva  ri^  yifv  ceiei»f 
Kctt  rd  diton&ra  imh  ^etffft»i>  roO  t^eoO  Vovrev  ipya  elvai,  xal  &»  kKelvo  id^ 
^iff  Hoffetdiova  iroi^ai,  *EotI  y^  eeiaftoO  fyyov,  &c  ifuU  ifaivero  elvai, 
i  dtcurramc  tw  oipiav.  In  another  case  (viiL  129),  Herodotus  belieres  that 
Poseidon  produced  a  preiematuraHy  high  tide,  in  order  to  punidi  tiio  Per- 
sians, who  had  insulted  Mb  tempto  near  Potidsea :  here  was  a  special  motm 
for  the  god  to  exert  his  power. 

This  remark  of  Herodotus  illustrates  the  hostile  ndicule  cast  by  Aristo- 
phan^  (in  the  Kubes)  upon  Socrat£s,  on  the  score  of  alleged  impiety,  be- 
cause he  belonged  to  a  school  of  philosophers  (though  in  point  of  £m4  he 
discountenanced  that  line  of  study)  who  introduced  physical  laws  and  forces 
In  place  of  the  personal  agency  of  the  gods.  The  old  man  Strepsiades  in 
quires  from  Socrat^  Who  rains  f  Who  ihwiden  9  To  which  SocratSa  re 
plies,  **  Not  Zeuuy  but  the  Kephels,  t.  e.  the  elowia :  you  never  saw  rain  with* 
out  douds."  Strepsiades  dien  proceeds  to  inquive— **  But  iriio  is  it  thai 
compels  the  clouds  to  move  onward  ?  itf  it  not  Zeoa  V  Sociat^  —  "■  Not 
at  aU ;  it  is  sslhereal  rotation.''  Strepsiades^*'  Rotation?  that  had  escaped 
me :  Zeus  then  no  longer  exists,  and  Rotation  reigns  in  his  place." 
StBBPS.    'O  iT  iivayf:a^i»r  itrrl  tic  «*Ttlf  (Nef^Xof ),  oix  6  zidf,  6<rre  ^mv. 


'  y  JIet(A^im  adopts  tibe  JBgypdan  verafam  of  ihe  legend  o 
fbu&ded  on  l^iat  <»|]^ital  yariatioa  whieh  seeaifi  to  have  ori 
witli  Sle8icfaan3$,and  aocoeding  to  wMch  Heko^  never  left 
at  all — her  eidolon  had  been  taken  to  Troy  in  her  place, 
this  l>a8is  a  new  story  had  been  framed,  midway  between- 
and   Stesichonts,  representing  Paris  to  haTe  really  can 

Hel^i  fitnn  Sparta,  but  to  have  been  driyen  by  storms  to 

- ,  ,      ■  -  -  )         i   ■  ■■  -     - ■■,,-.. 

SOCAAT.    'H/cmtt'*  it>'MC  al&ipioc  dr«i>f , 

Stssps*  Alvoc ;  TQVTi  ft*  iXeX^v 

*0  Zei)g  ovk  ^,  d^^'  avT*  avrov  Aivoc  vwl  fiaaiXevuv, 
To  the  game  effect  v.  1454,  A?vof  ficurt^^ei  rbv  At*  i^eX}jhiK6g-' 
tion  has  driyen  ont  Zens,  and  reigns  in  his  place.'* 

If  Aristophifnds  had  had  as  strong  a  wish  to  torn  the  pnblic  a  i 
a^inst  Herodotus  as  against  Socrat^  and  Euripides,  the  eaq^an  i 
giYon  would  have  afforded  him  a  plansibie  show  of  troth  fi>r  doin|  • 
ii  is  highly  probable  that  the  Thessaliana  would  l^re  hosa  suffic  \ 
pleased  with  the  yiew  of  Herodotos  to  sympathise  in  the  poet's  at  i 
him.    The  point  would  have  been  made  (waiving  metrical  conside:  i 

leitTfihg  PaaiXevei,  rbv  Uofreidi^v*  k^eXTfXoKuc- 
The  comment  of  Herodotus  upon  the  Thessalian  view  seems  aim  > 
•were  intended  to  guard  against  this  very  inference. 

Other  accounts  ascribed  the  catting  of  &e  defile  dt  Tempi  U 
(Dioddr.  iv.  1«). 
Bespecting  the  ancient  Grecian  fluth,  which  zeoognized  the  disp  i 
.  Poseidon  as  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3, 
did.  i.  127 ;  Strabo,  xli.  p.  579 ;  Diodor.  xv.  48-49.    It  ceased  to  g  ' 
sal  satisfaction  even  so  early  as  the 'time  of  Thal^  and  Anaxii  . 
Aristot.  Meteorolog.  ii.  7-8  ]  Plutarch,  Pladt  Philo^.  iii.  15 ;  Senec  , 
Qnsest  vi.  6^28) ;  and  that  phila<K)pher,  as  well  as  Anaxagoras,  ]  < 
fmd  others,  suggested  different  physical  explanatioas  of  the  fact 
standing  a  dissentient  minority,  however,  the  old  doctrine  still  oc  . 
be  generally  received :  and  Diodorus,  in  describing  the  terrible     3 
in  373  B.  c,  by  which  HelikS  and  Bura  were  destroyed,  while   i 
those  philosophers  (probably  Kallisthenes,  Senec.  Kat  Qusest.  ^ 
substituted  physical  causes  and  laws  in  place  of  the  divine  age  ( 
tReir  views,  and  ranks  himself  with  the  religious  public,  who  trm  ( 
mid  able  phaenomenon  to  the  wrath  of  Poseidda  (xv.  48-49). 
'  The  Romans  recognized  many  different  gods  as  producers  of  ei   : 
ixi  unfortunate  creed,  'since  it  exposed  them  to  the  danger  of   i 
their  prayers  to  the  wrong  god:  "  Unde  in  ritualibus  et  ponti    ! 
vatur,  obtemperantibns  sacerdotiis  caute,  ne  alio  Deo  pro  ali(    i 
enm  quis  eorum  terram  concutiat,  piacula  committantor."    (An    i 
eell.  xvii.  7.) 
VOL.  I.  26oc. 


when  die  lanaioed  dori^  die  wbole  ncge  of  Traj,  hsvii^  bea 
drtaiaed  b j  Frdteos^  the  king  of  the  ooontiy,  imtil  Menelaiw 
came  to  ledaim  lier  after  hb  tnon^  The  Egyptian  prieste, 
with  their  usual  boldncw  of  asBertioii»  professed  to  have  heard 
the  whole  stoij  Ihm  Mcneiant  himself — tiie  Gireeks  had  be- 
seiged  Troj,  m  the  foil  penwamwi  thai  Hden  and  the  stolen 
tieasares  were  within  the  waDs^  nor  woold  they  ever  believe  the 
repeated  denials  of  the  IVqjaas  as  to  the  fiMi  of  her  iHeseoee.  Li 
intimating  his  preference  for  the  Egyptian  nanatiTey  Herodotus 
betrays  at  onee  his  perfect  and  nnsaspectnig  confidenee  thi^  he  is 
dealing  with  genuine  matter  of  InstOTy,  and  his  entire  distrost  of 
the  epic  poets,  even  induding  Homer,  upon  whose  authority  that 
supposed  history  rested.  His  reason  fat  rejecting  the  Homeric 
version  is  that  it  teems  with  historical  imyobnbnities.  K  Helen 
had  been  really  in  Troy  (he  says),  Friam  and  the  Trojans  woold 
never  have  been  so  insane  as  to  retain  her  to  th^  own  ntter 
rain :  bat  it  was  the  divine  judgment  which  drove  them  into  the 
miserable  alternative  of  ndther  being  able  to  surrender  Helen, 
nor  to  satisfy  the  Greeks  of  the  real  fact  that  they  had  never 
had  possession  of  her — in  <»der  that  mankind  might  plainly 
read,  in  the  ntter  destmction  of  Troy,  the  great  punishments  with 
which  the  gods  visit  great  misdeeds.  Homer  (Herodotus  thinks) 
had  heard  this  story,  but  designedly  departed  from  it,  beeansp 
it  was  not  so  suitable  a  subject  for  epic  poetry.^ 

Enough  has  been  sud  to  show  how  wide  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Herodotus  and  the  logographers  with  their  literal  tian* 
script  of  the  ancient  l^ends.  Thoo^  he  agrees-with  them  in 
admitting  the  full  seri^  of  persons  and  generations,  he  tries  the 
circumstances  narrated  by  a  new  standard.  Scruples  .have  arisen 
in  his  mind  respecting  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature :  the  poets 

'  Herod,  it  116.  doxiei  6i  ftoi  Koi  ^OfUfpoc  rbv  Xojjov  rovrvr  wv^ea^ai  *  a2X 
ov  yip  Oftoiuc  limptn^  ifv  ic  '^  hnmouiiv  igw  r^  trip^  t^  icep  ixpkoan^ 
i^  o  /UT^KB  avTov,  dii^uaof  uc  Koi  rounp  txumuTo  rdv  A^/oy. 

Herodotus  then  prodnoes  s  passage  from  the  Iliad,  with  a  view  to  pro^ro 
that  Homer  knew  of  the  voyage  <^  Paris  and  Helea  to  Egypt;  but  the 
passage  proves  nothing  at  all  to  the  point 

Again  Cc.  120),  his  slender  confidence  in  the  epic  poets  breaks  out— d  xpi 
Ti  Toiai  hrowotoUrixp^^H^^^"^  Xeyeiv, 

It  is  lemaikahle  that  Herodotos  is  disposed  to  identify  Helen  with  At 
^nvfi  'A^poSinf  iHiose  temple  he  saw  at  Memphb  (c.  112). 


&re  unworthy  of  trost,  and  tbeir  narmdyes  must  be  broi 
confonnity  with  historical  and  ethical  conations,  before  th< 
admitted  as  tnith.  To  accomplish  this  conformity,  Her 
grilling  to  mutilate  the  <M  legend  in  one  of  its  most  viti 
lie  sacrifices  the  personal  presence  of  Helena  in  Troy,  i^i 
through  every  (XDe  of  the  ancient  epic  poems  belongiii 
Trojan  cycle,  and  is  indeed,  under  the  gods,  t^  great  ani 
moving  force  throughout 

Thucydid§s  places  himself  generally  in  the  same  poin  I 
as  Herodotus  with  regard  to  mythical  antiquity,  yet  with  i 
fiiderable  differences.    Though  inanifesiing  no  belief  i ; 
miracles  or  prodxgies,^  he  seems  to  accept  mthout  reserr  < 
existent  reidity  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  m 
of  the  long  series  of  generations  extending  back  througl 
supposed  centuries :  in  this  category,  too,  are  included  i  i 
mous  personages,  Hellen,  Kekrops,  Euinolpus,  Pandid 
lochus  the  son  <^  Amphiaraus,  and  Akarnan.    But  on 
hand,  we  find  no  trace  of  that  distinction  between  a  1  i 
an  heroic  ante-human  race,  which  Herodotus  still  admit  ! 
any  respect  for  Egyptian  legends.    Thucydidds,  regi  ' 
personages  of  the  my thes  as  men  of  the  same  breed  a 
with  his  own  contemporaries,  not  only  tests  the  acts  : 
them  by  the  same  limits  of  credibility,  but  presumes  i 
same  political  views  and  feelings  as  he  was  accustom*   I 
in  the  proceedings  of  Pdsistratus  or  P^kles.    He    ; 
Trojan  war  as  a  great  political  enterprise,  underta    > 
Greece ;  brought  into  combination  through  the  imposii 

1  "  Ut  conquirere  fabalosa  (a&j3  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  50,  a  wortJ     ] 
Thucydides)  et  fictis    oblectare  legentiam  animos,  procul  gr     i 
operis  crediderim,  ita  Tulgatis  traditisiqiie  demere  fidem  non 
quo  Bebriaci  certabatar,  ayem  innsitatsl  specie,  apnd  Regium  I     i 
bri  vico  consedisse,  incols  memorant ;  nee  deinde  coetu  hon 
cumvolitandoni  alitom,  tenitam  palsamqne,  donee  Otho  se  ips     i 
torn  ablatam  est  ocalis :  et  tempora  repatantibas,  initiiim  finei 
cum  Othonis  exita  competisse."    Snetonius  (Yesp.  5)  recoui 
miracle,  in  which  three  eagles  appear. 

This  passage  of  Tacitus  occurs  immediately  after  his  magni 
tion  of  the  suicide  of  the  emperor  Otho,  a  deed  which  he  cool 
the  most  fervent  admiration.    His  feelings  were  evidently  s      i 
that  ho  was  content  to  relax  the  canons  of  historical  crcdibilit} 


4CH  mnon  or  awmx, 

AgsmemnaiB,  mt  (aoeordi&g  to  the  legbnigaj  namilire)  thnw^h 
tlie  influence  of  the  oatli  eziMsted  by  Tyndareiu.  Then  he  ex- 
plains how  the  pvedeceBsovB  of  AgMnemnon  arriyed  at  so  vast  a 
dominion  —  l^egianiiig  with  Velo/pSf  who  came  oyer  (as  he  says) 
from  Asia  with  j^reat  wetlth  among  the  poor  PelqNNan8siansy 
and  by  means  of  this  wealth  so  aggxandissed  himseU^  thoagha 
foreigner^  as  to  beoome  the  eponym  of  the  peninsola.  Next  fol- 
lowed his  son  Atreus,  who  acquired  after  the  deaA  of  Eurystheus 
the  donunioa  of  -Myktesd,  which  had  before  been  possessed  by 
the  descendants  of  Perseus:  here  the  old  legendary  tale,  wfaidi 
described  Atreus  as  haying  been  banished  by  his  father  Felops 
in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  his  elder  brother  Chrysipposy  is 
i&yested  with  a  political  bearing,  as  explaining  the  reason  why 
Atreus  retired  to  Myk§n»-  Another  legendary  tale— the  defeat 
and  death  of  Eurystheus  by  the  fngitiye  HeraMeids  in  Attica,  so 
celebrated  in  Attic  tragedy  as  haying  giyen  occasion  to  the  gen- 
erous protecting  interyentioti  of  Athens — is  also  introduced  as 
^iiTfighing  the  cause  why  Atreus  succeeded  to  the  deceased  Eurys- 
theus; ^for  Atreus,  the*  maternal  unde  c^  Eurystheus,  had  been 
entrusted  by  the  latter  with  his  goyerament  during  the  expedition 
into  Attica,  and  had  effectually  courted  the  people,  who  were 
moreoyer  in  great  fear  of  being  attacked  by  the  Herakleids." 
Thus  the  Pelc^ids  acqmred  the  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
Agamemndn  was  enaMed  to  get  together  his  1200  ships  and 
100,000  men  for  the  expedition  against  Troy.  Considering  that 
contingents  were  fomished  £rom  eyery  portion  of  Grreece,  Thucy- 
dides  regards  this  as  a  small  number,  treating  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue as  an  authentic  muster-roll,  perhaps  rather  exaggerated 
than  otherwise.  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  why  the  armament 
was  not  larger :  many  more  men  could  have  been  furnished,  but 
there  was  not  sufficient  m<mey  to  purchase  proyisions.for  their 
subsistence;  hence  they  were  compelled,  after  landing  and  gaining 
a  victory,  to  fortify  their  camp,  to  divide  thdr  army,  and  to  send 
away  one  portion  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  Chersonese, 
and  another  portion  to  sack  the  adjacent  towns.  This  was  the 
grand  reason  Ydkj  the  siege  lasted  so  long  as  ten  years.  For  if 
it  had  been  possttile  to  keep  the  wh<^  army  together,  and  to  act 


THUOTDIDES  OH  TH«^  Wiffi  OF  TBOT.  |09 

iaUk  tut  mihided  fbroe^Troj  TV0iild  have  been  tAim  both  earlier 
iad  afe  smaller  coBti 

Such  is  the  ^neral  sketch  of  the  war  of  Troy,  as  given  by 
Thucjdidls.  So  diffeient  is  it  from  l^eganiine  epical  narrative^ 
that  we  seem  hardly  to  be  reading  a  description  of  the  same 
event  i  still  less  should  we  imagine  that  the  erent  was  known, 
to  him  as  well  as  to  us,  only  through  the  epic  poets  themselres. 
The  men,  the  numbers,  and  tjie  Oration  of  the  siege,  do  indeed 
remain  the  same;  but  the  cast  and  juncture  of  events,  the  deter- 
mining  £[>rces,  and  the  characteristic  features^  are  altogether  het- 
erogeneous. But,  like  Herodotus,  sad  still  more  than  Herodotus, 
Thucydides  was  under  the  pressure  of  two  conflicting  impulses 
-^  he  shared  the  general  faith  in  the  mythical  antiquity,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  could  not  believe  in  any  facts  which  contradict* 
ed  the  laws  of  historical  credibiUty  or  probability.  He  was  thus 
under  the  necessity  of  torturing  the  matter  of  the  old  mythes 
into  conformity  with  the  subjective  exigencies  of  his  own  mind  t 
he  left  out,  altered,  reeombined,  and  supplied  new  connecting 
principles  and  supposed  purposes,  until  the  story  became  such  as 
no  one  could  have  any  positive  reascm  for  calling  in  question : 
though  it  lost  the  impressive  mixture  of  reh^on,  romance,  an4 
individual  adventure,  which  constituted  its  original  charm,  it  ac- 
quired a  smoothness  and  plausibility,  and  a  poetical  ensmtiey 
which  the  critics  were  satisfied  to  accept  as  historical  truth.  And 
historical  truth  it  would  doubtless  haye  beei,  if  any  independent 
evidence  could  have  been  found  to  sustain  it.  Had  Thucydides 
been  able  to  produce  such  new  testimony,  we  should  have  been 
pleased  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  war  of  Troy,  as  he  recounted 
it,  was  the  real  event ;  of  which  the  war  of  Troy,  as  sung  by  the 
epic  poets,  was  a  misreported,  exaggerated,  and  ornamented  r&- 
citaL  But  in  this  case  the  poets  are  the  only  real  witnesses,  and 
the  narrative  of  Thucydides  is  a  mere  extract  and  distillation 
from  their  incredibilities. 

A  few  other  instances  may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  views 
of  Thucydides  respecting  various  mythical  incidents.  1.,  He 
treats  the  residence  of  the  Homeric  Phseakians  at  Owkyra  as  an 
undisputed  fiict,  and  employs  it  partly  to  exfdain  the  efficiency  of 

»  Thucyd.  i.  9-12. 


the  Koikjiean  mrj  in  times  prooefing  ibe  Fdapomianaa  war.i 
2.  He  notioesy  with  equal  oonfidence,  the  stoiy  of  TSieas  and 
Proknd,  danghter  (^  Pandidii,  and  the  mmder  of  the  child  Itys 
hj  Pn^e  his  mother,  and  Phikm^;  and  he  prodaces  this 
ancient  mjthe  with  eqiedal  refeience  to  the  allianoe  between  the 
Athenians  and  TerlSy  king  of  the  Odiysian  Thiadans,  daring  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  intimating  that  the  Odrysian 
TMb  was  ndther  of  the  same  fiunflj  nor  of  the  same  ooantiy  as 
Tereos  the  hnsband  of  Prokne.^    The  oondnct  of  Pandidn,  in 
giving  his  danghter  Prokn§  in  mairiage  to  Tgreos,  is  in  his  view 
dictated  hj  political  motives  and  mterests.    3.  He  mentions  the 
Strait  of  Messina  as  the  place  Uiroogh  which  Odjsseas  Is  said  to 
have  sailed.3    4^  The  Cjddpes  and  the  Lastrygones  (he  aajs) 
were  the  most  ancient  reported  inhahitants  of  Sicily;  but  he  can- 
not tell  to  what  race  the j  belonged,  nor  whence  they  came.^    5* 
Itldf  deriyed  its  name  from  Italus,  king  of  the  Sikels.     6.  Eryx 
and  Egesto  in  Sicily  wopb  founded  by  fugitive  Trojans  after  the 
capture  of  Troy ;  idso  Skione,  in  the  Thradan  peninsula  of  Pal 
len§,  by  Greeks  from  the  Achoean  town  of  Pdlene,  stopping 
thither  in  their  return  firom  the  si^e  of  Troy:  the  Amphilochian 
Argos  in  the  Gulf  of  Amhiakia  was  in  like  manner  founded  by 

■  Thacjd.i25. 

•  Thacjd.ii.  29.  Kal  rd  ipyov  rd  irepH  rbv  'Ituv  ai  yw<uK£^  kv  ry  y^  ravr^ 
ivrpa^av  iroAAo<c  dh  Koi  rw  rrotifruv  kv  aifdovoc -ftvif/iy  AavXtdc  7  Spvtc 
hrwoftaarai,  EUdc  6k  KtUrd  k^So^  Uavdiova  ^wwpwr^ai  ri^  'Bvyarpb^  6uk 
Tooo^Tou,  in'  6^X$i^  ry  wpdf  a^X^XovCf  fioA^ov  ^  dtd,  itqAAm*  jgytcpwr  ic 
'Odptwoc  ^^^'  The  first  of  these  sentences  woold  le«d  ns  to  infer,  if  it  came 
from  anj  other  pen  than  that  of  Thacydides,  that  the  writer  believed  the 
metamorphosis  of  Philomela  into  a  nightingale :  see  ahoTe,  cb.  xi.  p.  270. 

The  obsenration  respecting  the  oonvenience  of  neighborhood  for  the  mar- 
riage is  remarkable,  and  shows  how  completely  Thncydid^s  regarded  the 
event  as  historicaL  What  would  he  have  said  respecting  the  marriage  of 
OreUhyia,  daughter  of  Erechthens,  with  Boreas,  and  the  prodigious  distance 
which  she  is  reported  to  have  been  carried  bj  her  husband  1  Tn-ep  re  irovrov 
vdvT\  k'k'  iaxaTa  x^ovbci  etc.     (Sophoklfo  ap.  Strabo.  viL  p.  295.) 

From  the  way  in  which  ThucjdidSs  introduces  the  mention  of  this  eyent, 
we  see  that  he  intended  to  correct  the  misapprdiention  of  his  eosntrymen, 
who  having  just  made  an  alliance  with  the  Odiysian  HMs,  were  led  by  that 
circomstance  to  think  of  the  old  mythical  T^irms,  and  to  regard  hhn  at  the 
ancestor  of  Tiris. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  24.  *  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 


■  \ 


\ 


.AmphiloefaiiB  son  of  Am^iarkiiSy  in  his  retam  from  tl 
enterprise.  The  remorse  and  mental  derangement  of  th 
eidal  Alkmasdn,  son  of  AmpbiaiKus,  k  also  mentioned  by 
did^i  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  his  son  Akarnan  in  the 
<3a]led  after  him  Akamania.^ 

Such  are  the  special  allusions  made  by  this  illu8trion£i 
in  the  course  o£  Ids  history  to  mythical  events.  From  Hi 
of  his  language  we  may  see  that  he  aoooonted  all  that « 
known  about  them  to  be  uncertain  and  nnsalasfactory;  ho 
it  much  at  heart  to  show,  that  even  the  greatest  were  inl 

>  Thacyd.  ii.  68-103 ;  It.  120 ;  yL  2.  Antiochiu  of  Syracnse,  th  i 
ponuy  of  Thncydid^,  also  mentioiied  Italos  as  the  eponymous  kiii| 
he  farther  named  Sikelns,  who  came  to  MorgoSi  son  of  Italos,  aft 
been  banished  from  Bome.  He  talks  about  Italos,  jost  as  Thncyd  i 
aboat  Thdsens,  as  a  wise  and  powerfol  king,  who  first  acqoire  I 
dominion  (Dionys.  H.  A.  K.  i  12,  35,  73).  Aristotle  also  mentioi  : 
in  the  same  general  terms  (Polit  vii.  9, 2). 

*  We  may  here  notice  some  particolars  respecting  IsokratSs. 
fests  entire  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of  the  mythical  genea] 
chronology ;  bat  while  he  treats  the  mythical  personages  as  histori  i 
he  regards  tiiem  at  the  same  time  not  as  human,  hot  as  half-god 
to  hiunanity.    About  Helena,  Theseus,  SarpMon,  Cycnus,  Memo  i 
les,  etc,  see  Encom.  Helen.  Or.  z.  pp.  282,  292,  295.  Bek.    Heleni  i 
shipped  in  his  time  as  a  goddess  at  TherapnsB  {ib,  p.  295).    He  :  ( 
settlements  of  Danaus,  Kadmos,  and  Felops  in  Greece,  as  undoubf 
cal  facts  (p.  297).    In  his  discourse  called  Busiris,  he  accuses  Poly 
sophist,  of  a  gross  anachronism,  in  having  placed  Busiris  subseque 
of  date  to  Orpheus  and  iBolus  (Or.  xi.  p.  301,  Bek.^  and  he  ad( 
tale  of  Basins  having  been  slain  by  HSrakl^  was  chronologically 
(p.  309).    Of  the  long  Athenian  genealogy  from  Kekrops  to  Q    i 
speaks  with  perfect  historical  confidence  (Fanathenaic  p.  349,  ]    I 
less  so  of  the  adventures  of  Herakles  and  his  mythical  contempore    i 
he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Archidamus  as  a  justification  of  the  S     i 
to  Messenia  (Or.  vi.  ArMlamus,  p.  156,  Bek. ;  compare  Or.  v.  Ph    \ 
114, 138),  0oatv,  olc  irepl  tuv  ira?.aiov  nurrevofjievt  etc.    He  con 
poets  in  strong  language  for  the  wicked  and  dissolute  tales  whic 
culated  respecting  the  gods :  many  of  them  (he  says)  had  been  pi 
such  blasphemies  biy  blindness,  poverty,  exile,  and  other  misfortui 
p.309,B^). 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Isokrates  applies  no  principles  o 
criticism  to  the  mythes ;  he  rejects  such  as  appear  to  him  disci 
anworU^,  and  b^Ueves  the  rest. 


b  Ufa 


*  Thncyd.  L  81-22. 

The  fint  two  Tf^nmes  of  dus  hubarj  hare  been  noticed  la  an  able  aitide 
of  the  Qnarterlj  Beriew,  fior  October,  1846;  as  well  as  in  tbe  Heiddboger 
Jahibacher  der  Liteiatiir  (IS4<.  No.  41.  pp.  Ml-665),  faj  Rqfeasot  Kcartte. 

WUto  ezprcBsiog,  on  sevend  piwii»  appiolialioa  of  ni j  woHc,  lij  vbidi  I 
fiBeinacfa^atterad— botkajfimM^wft  a^  Gcman  critic  tako  paitial 
objeefioa  to  tibenewaieqpecii^KGiooiaakgeiid.  While  tike  Qnaztedj  Be- 
Tiewer  contonds  that  tlie  m jtlK^KEic  fiKolty  of  the  human  mind,  tbongfa 
essentiallj  kxwe  and  nntrastwortfay,  b  nerer  creatiTe,  hot  lequiitss  some  basis 
offiusttowoiknpon — Kortfim  thinks  that  I  bare  not  done  jnsciee  to  Thncj- 
dides,  as  regards  bis  way  of  deafing  widi  legend;  that  I  do  not  allow  sofr 
dent  wei^t  to  the  antbmity  of  an  historian  so  dhrcam^ect  and  so  eoM- 
blooded  (den  kalt-Uotb^sten  mid  besonnensten  Historiker  des  Ateertbaais, 
p.  653)  as  a  satisfartoiy  Toocher  for  the  earij  fiuls  of  Gredan  history  in  In 
preface  (Berr  6.  TeUt  also,  wean  er  das  anctianut  kritischo  FTo^nmam  ab 
GewihisiMnn  TeEsduniht,  p.  654). 

No  man  feeb  nu»e  powerfallj  Aan  I  do  tfae  merits  of  llmcjffid&s  as  ao 
historian,  or  the  Tafaieof  the  exam|^  which  he  set  in  moltiplying  critieai  in- 
quinu  reelecting  mattere  recent  and  TerifiaUe.  Bat  the  ablest  jndge  or 
adTOcate,  in  niTestigaling  spedfic  &cts,  can  proceed  no  fnrAer  than  be  finds 
witnesses  baring  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  wiltiag  more  or  len  to  tdl 
tiuiiL  In  reference  to  &cts  prior  to  776  b.  a,  Thncydides  bad  nodnng  before 
him  except  die  kgendaiy  poets,  whose  credibility  is  not  at  aU  enhancgd  by 
the  drramstance  that  he  accepted  them  as  witnesses,  applying  bimadf  only 
to  cnt  down  and  modi^  tfieir  allegations.  His  credibility  in  regard  to  die 
specific  facts  of  these  eariy  times  depends  altogether  upon  theirs.  Now  we 
in  oar  day  are  in  a  better  position  for  appreciating  thdr  credifaifily  than  he 
was  in  bisvanoe  the  foondatioiis  of  historical  eridenoe  are  so  mndi  more  fidly 
nnderstood,  and  good  or  bad  materials  for  history  are  open  to  comparison  in 
snch  large  extent  and  Tariety.  Instead  of  wondering  tliat  be  shared  die 
genersl  fiuth  in  sncb  delasire  guides — we  oogfat  rather  to  grre  him  credit 
for  die  reserre  witb  wbidi  be  qaalified  that  faith,  and  Ibr  tfae  soond  idea  of 
historical  possibility  to  wfaidi  he  bdd  fost  as  the  limit  of  bis  confidence. 
Bnt  it  is  impossible  to  consider  Tbacydidcs  as  a  mtitfiittary  gwaraaaet 
(Gewahrsmann^  for  matten  of  fhct  wfaidi  be  derires  only  from  sncb  sources. 

Professor  Kortom  oonsiden  diat  I  am  inconsistent  witfa  myself  in  relbsiiig 
to  discriminato  p****«^iT  mattersof  historical  lact  among  the  legends  — 
and  yet  in  accepting  these  legends  (in  my  diap.xz.^  as  giring  a  fiddifid  mir- 
ror  of  tibe  genersl  state  of  eariy  Gredan  sodely  Cp-  653>  It  appears 'to  ine 
that  this  is  no  inconsistency,  hot  a  real  and  important  distinction.  Wbeifaer 
Hferakies,  Agamemnon,  Odysseos,  etc  were  real  peiaoiis,and  performed  alL 


Xo  touch  a  Utile  upon  the  later  MstorianB  bj  whom 
my  tfaes  were  handled,  we  find  that  Anaximen^  of  Lam 
composed  «  oonsecutive  history  of  events,  beginning  fro 
Tbeogony  down  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia.^  But  Ephon 
&^88ed  to  omit  aU  the  mythical  narratives  whidi  are  rejfei 
tixnes  anterior  to  the  retum  of  the  Herakleids,  (such  rest 
^?vouid  of  course  have  banished  the  siege  of  Troy,)  and  e  i 
proved  those  who  introduced  mythes  into  historical  w: 
adding,  that  everywhere  truth  was  the  object  to  be  aimi 
Yet  in  practice  he  seems  often  to  have  departed  from  bi 
rule.3    Theopompus,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  prodaiin! 

or  a  part,  of  the  possible  actions  ascribed  to  them  —  I  profess  mjsel  - 
to  determiDe     But  even  assHinii^  both  the  persons  and  their  expla '. 
fictions,  these  very  fictions  will  have  been  conceived  and  put  togethe  ' 
formity  to  the  general  social  ph^enomena  among  which  the  describe 
bearers  lived — and  will  thns  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  manners  th(  i 
lent.'  Iq  fact,  the  real  value  of  the  Preface  of  Thucydid€s,  upon  w\  i 
fessor  KoTtQm  bestows  such  just  praise,  consists,  not  in  tlie  particc 
which  he  brings  out  by  altering  the  legends,  but  in  the  rational  gene  i 
which  he  sets  forth  respecting  early  Grecian  society,  and  respecting  i 
as  well  as  the  causes  whereby  it  attained  its  actual  position  as  he  sa  i 
Frofessor  Eortiim  also  affirms  that  the  mythes  contain  "  real :  i 
fact  along  with  mere  conceptions :"  which  affirmation  is  the  same  s 
the  Quarterly  Beviewer,  when  he  says  that  the  mythoposic  facul  j 
creative.    Taking  the  mythes  in  the  mass,  I  donbt  not  tiiat  this  is  : 
have  I  anywhere  denied  it.    Taking  them  one  by  one,  I  neither  a  i 
deny  it.   My  position  is,  that,  whether  there  be  matter  of  fact  or  nol  ' 
no  test  whereby  it  can  be  singled  out,  identified,  and  severed  from  t.  i 
panying  fiction.    And  it  lies  upon  those,  who  proclaim  the  practic  I 
such  severance,  to  exhibit  some  means  of  verification  better  than  i 
has  been  yet  pointed  out    If  Thucydides.has  failed  in  doing  this   . 
tain  that  none  of  the  many  authors  who  .have  made  the  same  atte    ] 
him  have  been  more  successful. 

It  cannot  surely  be  denied  that  the  mythopoeic  facility  is  creative  ; 
have  before  us  so  many  divine  legends,  not  merely  in  Greece,  bi 
countries  also.  To  suppose  that  these  religious  legends  are  mere  i 
^lons,  et€.  of  some  basis  of  actual  fact  —  that  the  gods  of  polyth  s 
merejy  divinized  men,  with  qualities  distorted  or  feigned —  would  ! 
brace  in  substance  the  theory  of  EuSmerus.    . 

*  Diodor.  XT.  89.    He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  C    ! 

*  Diodor.  iv.  1.     Strabo,  ix.  p.  422,  kmrifiriaaQ  roig  <^i7io^v^odai    • 
IffTOfHa^  'ypa(J>y. 

'  Ephorns  recounted  the  principal  adventures  of  HIraklls  (F    ; 
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heoonHiiMWteftbles  in  his  history  better  dm  HeroArtos,  or 

Kteuas.  or  HdlanicoB.1     The  ftagments  which  remain  to  us, 

exhibit  ««neproofthatthiBpiomiBew«  vf«^  "  V^ 

titT .»  though  as  to  bis  style  of  narwtaon,  the  jn^ent  of  l>io. 

Jaub  is  nnfeyorable.    Xeaophdn  ennobled  his  fovonte  wanae- 

nLt  of  the  chase  by  mnneious  e^unples  chosen  from  ihe  her«e 

world,  tracing  their  portraits  with  all  the  simpliaty  of  an  «ndj- 

.nintehedfeith.    Kallisthen§8,  like  Bphonis,  professed  to  onfall 

mvtheswhiohreferredtoatime  anteriortotheretamof  the  Hera. 

kleids:  yet  we  Itnow  that  he  devoted  a  separatebook  or  portion  of 

hishistory  to  the  Trtgan  war.3  Phflistusintjodnoed  some  myth©. 

in  the  earlier  portions  of  his  Sicilian  history ;  btitTimasns  was  dis- 

timniished  above  aU  others  for  the  oopioas  andin^saimiiutfe  way 

inwhich  he  ooQected  and  repeated  such  legends.^    Some  of  these 

«1  Mmx  \  the  tales  of  Kadmns  and  Harmonia  (Fragm.  12),  the  banirii- 
ment  of  JBtSliu  ftwn  Elis  (Fragm.  15;  Strabo,  rUi.  p.  357)  ihe  drew  m- 
feScifiom  the  chronology  of  the  Tr^an  »^  Tl.etan  ^  (IVagm-  2») ; 
KSed  the  coming  of  I)«dal«B  to  the  Sikan  king  KokaloB,  and  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Amazons  (Fragm.  99-103>  -  .  '  ., 
•      ie  WW  particiilarly  copious  in  lu»infoma«<maboot«r«T«.f,a«TM««ai.d 

„»yytVCtOi  (Polyb.  ix.  1). 

1R  Qtonouiroc Jttvftf  fitrSWoyof. 

TheoixMapos  affirmed,  that  the  bodies  of  those  iriio  went  into  the  forbid- 
flen  Brednct  (rt  fi^arov)  of  Zens,  in  Arcadia,  gare  no  shadow  (Polyb.  xTi 
Jat    m  recLt^  the  stoty  of  Mid«.  and  SilSnns  (Fragm.  74  75,  76,  ed. 
Wfchers);  he  said  a  good  deal  about  the  heroes  of  Tr^ ;  and  he  8««ns  to 
We  assfened  the  misfortunes  of  the  N&rro.  to  an  h«itorteal  c«Me-the  rot- 
temLs  of  the  Gredan  slups,  from  the  length  of  the  dege,  wMe  the  genwie 
SHLSbes  H  to  the  anger  of  Aih«n8  (Fragm.  112.  113,  114;  SchoL 
Homer  Hiad.  U.  185) ;  he  narrated  an  alleged  expnlsjon  of  Enyras  from 
CvOTUs'bT  Agajnenm6n  (Fragm.  Ill);  be  gave  the  genealogy  of  the  BUoe 
donian  a«een  Olvmirias  np  to  Achaies  and  JEakns  (Fragm.  232J. 
»  Cicero,  Bpist'.  ad  Familiar,  v.  12 ;  Xenophdn  de  Venation,  c.  1. 
«  PMlistns,  Fragm.  1  (GoUer),  Dadalns,  and  Kokalns ;  about  laber  and 
Juno  (Ragm-  57) ;  ab<int  the  nugration  of  the  Sikels  into  Sicay,  dghty  yean 
"after  the  Trojan  war  (ap.r»ionys.  Hal.  i.  8). 

Timwus  Fragm.  50,  51,  52,  63,  Goller)  rdated  many  fobles  lespectuig 
Jas&n,  MSdea,  and  the  Argonauts  generally.  The  miscarriage  of  the  Aflie 
nian  armament  under  Nikias,  before  Syracuse,  is  imputed  *o  the  anger  of 
H«rakl6s  agMnst  the  Atheniana  because  they  came  to  assist  the  Egestm 


writers  employed  their  ingenuity  in  transforming  the  m 
circumstances  into  plausible  matter  of  history :  Ephorus, 
ticular,  converted  the  serpent  Fythd,  skin  by  Apdlo,  int 
ranxdcal  king.^ 

But  the  author  who  pushed. this  transmutation  of  l^ei 

history  to  the  greatest  length,  was  the  Messenian  £a^en 

temporary  of  Ei^sander  of  Maceddn.    He  melted  down 

way  the  divine  persons  and  legends,  as  well  as  the  heroic 

resenting  both  gods  and  heroes  as  haying  been  mere  eaii 

men,  though  superior  to  the  ordinary  level  in  respect  ci 

ajid  capacity,  and  deified  or  heroified  after  death  as  a  recoi 

for  services  or  striking  exploits.     In  the  course  of  a  voyf  i 

the  Indian  sea,  undertaken  by  command  of  Kassander^  Eu 

professed  to  have  discovered  a  fabulous  country  called  Pii 

in  which  was  a  temple  of  the  Triphylian  Zeus:  he  thi 

scribed  a  golden  column,  with  an  inscription  purporting  i 

been  put  up  by  Zeus  himself,  and  detailing  his  exploits  v 

earth.^     Some  eminent  men,  among  whom  maybe  nv 

Folybius,  followed  the  views  of  Eudmerus,  and  the  Bom 

Ennius^  translated  his  Historia  Sacra ;  but  on  the  whole  L 

acquired  favor,  and  the  unblushing  inventions  which  he  | 

circulation  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  disgrace  both 

thor  and  his  opinions.    The  doctrine  that  all  the  gods  h 

existed  as  mere  men  offended  the  religious  pagans,  as 

upon  Eu^mems  the  imputation  of  atheism ;   but,  on  ti: 

hand,  it  came  to  be  warmly  espoused  by  several  of  the  C 

assailants  of  paganism,  —  by  Minucius  Felix^  Lactant 

St.  Augustin,  who  found  the  ground  ready  prepared  for 

their  efforts  to  strip  Zeus  and  the  other  pagan  gods  of  t 

butes  of  deity.     They  believed  not  only  in  the  main  th( 

also  in  the  copious  detaUs  of  Euimerus ;  and  the  same  mi 

Strabo  casts  aside  as  almost  a  proverb  for  mendacity. 


deseendants  of  Troy  (Plutarch,  Nikias,  1), — a  naked  reproductic 
uine  cpieal  agencies  by  an  historian ;  also  about  DiomSdSs  and  t 
ans ;  Phafithdn  and  the  river  Eridanns ;  the  combats  of  the  Gigai 
Phlegnean  plains  (£Vagm.  97,  99, 102). 
*  Strabo,  ix.  p.  422. 

2  Compare  Dioddr.  t.  44-46  j  and  Lactantius,  De  Palsd  Relig.  i 
'  Cicero,  De  Katnr&  Deor.  i.  42  j  Varro,  Be  Be  Bufit  i  48. 


tolled  by  them  as  an  ezceUeat  spedmen  of  careful  historical 
inquuy.i 

But  though  the  pagan  world  repudiated  that  ^  lowering  tone 
of  explanation/'  which  effaced  the  superhuman  personality  of 
Zeus  and  the  great  gods  of  Olympus,  the  mythical  persons  and 
narratives  generally  came  to  be  surveyed  more  and  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  history,  and  subjected  to  such  alterations  as 
might  make  them  look  more  like  plausible  matter  of  fact.  Po- 
iybius,  Strabo,  Dioddrus,  and  Pausanias,  cast  the  mythes  into 
historical  statements  —  with  more  or  less  of  transformation,  as 
\he  case  may  require,  assuming  always  that'  there  is  a  basis  of 
truth,  which  may  be  discovered  by  removing  poetical  exaggera- 
tions and  allowing  for  mistakes.  Strabo,in  particular,  lays  down 
that  principle  broadly  and  unequivocally  in  his  remarks  upon 
Homer.  To  give  pure  fiction,  without  any  foundation  of  fact, 
was  in  his  judgment  utterly  unworthy  of  so  great  a  genius ;  and 
he  comments  with  considerable  acrimony  on  the  geographer  Era- 
tosthen^  who  maintains  the  opposite  opinion.  Again,  Polybius 
tells  us  that  the  Homeric  .^olus,  the  dispenser  of  the  winds  by 

*  Strabo,  ii.  p.  102.  Ov  noXi)  ovv  XetTrerat  ravra  tCjv  Hir&eij  Kal  Eifijjiipov 
Kttl  'AvTi<f>avovg  tl;ev<r/Mruv ;  compare  also  i.  p.  47,  and  ii.  p.  104. 

St.  Angastin,  on  the  contrary,  tells  ns  (Civitat  Dei,  vi.  7),  **  Quid  de  ipso 
Jore  sensenint,  qui  nutricem  ejus  in  Capitolio  posuemnt  ?  Konne  attestati 
sunt  omnes  Euemero,  qui  son  fabnlos^  gairulitate^  sed  fagtoried  dUigaOiA^ 
homines,  fuisse  mortalesqne  conscripsit?  "  And  Minucios  i^lix  (Octav.  20- 
21 ),  ^  Euemerus  exequitur  Deorum  natales :  patrias,  sepulcra  dinnmerat,  et 
per  provincias  monstrat,  Dictaei  Jovis,  et  ApoUinis  Delphici,  et  Pharise  Isidis, 
et  Cereris  EleusiniaB.**  Compare  Augustin,  Civit.  Dei,  xviii.  S-14;  and 
Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  pp.  15-18,  Sylb. 

Lactantins  (De  Fals^  Relig.  c  13, 14,  16)  giyes  copious  citations  fit)m 
Ennins^s  translation  of  the  Hiscoria  Sacra  of  EnSmems.    . 

EvTjfiepoc,  6  imKXT^^elc  at^eof,  Sextos  Empiricos,  adv.  Ph/aioos,  ix.  f  17- 
51.  Compare  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  42;  Platarch,  De  J^ide  et  Osiride, 
c.  23.  torn.  ii.  p.  475,  ed.  Wytt. 

Nitzsch  assumes  (Helden  Sage  der  Griechen,  sect  7.  p.  84^  that  the  voy- 
age of  Euemerus  to  Panchaia  was  intended  only  as  an  amusing  romance, 
and  that  Strabo,  Polybius,  Eratosthenes  and  Plutarch  were  mistaken  in  con- 
struing it  as  a  serious  recital.  Bottiger,  in  his  Knnst-Mythologie  der  Grie- 
chen ( Absch.  ii.  8.  6.  p.  190),  takes  the  same  view.  But  not  the  least  reason  is 
given  for  adopting  this  opinion,  and  it  seems  to  me  far-fetched  and  improhablo  \ 
Lobeck  (Aglaopham.  p.  989),  though  Nitzsch  alludes  to  him  m  hcldhig  i^ 
manifests  no  such  tendency,  ns  far  as  I  can  observe. 


Rppbintment  from  Zeus,  was  in  reality  a  man  eminently 

in  nayigation,  and  exact  in  predicting  the  weather ;  that  ti 

oldpes  and  LaBstrjgones  were  wild  and  sayage  real  men  in  i 

land  that  Scylla  and  Charybdis  were  a  figurative  represei 

of  dangers  arising  from  pirates  in  the  Strait  of  Messina. 

speaks  of  the  amazing  expeditions  of  Dionysns  and  He 

and  of  the  long  wanderings  of  Jasdn,  Mendaus,  and  Od; 

in  the  same  category  with  the  extended  commercial  range 

IPhfBnician  perdiant-ships :  he  explains  the  report  of  1' 

and  Feirithoos  haying  descended  to  Hades,  by  th^  dai  i 

earthly  pilgrimages,  —  and  the  invocation  of  the  Dioskur 

protectors  of  the  imperiled  mariner,  by  the  celebrity  whi : 

had  acquired  as  real  men  and  navigators. 

Diodorus  gave  at  considerable  length  versions  of  the  : 
fables  respecting  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  Gredai 
ical  world^  compiled  confusedly  out  of  distinct  and  incoi 
authors.     Sometimes  the  mythe  is  reproduced  in  its  p  i 
simplicity,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  partially,  and  soi  i 
wholly,  historidzed.    Amidst  tibis  jumble  of  dissentient 
ties  we  can  trace  little  of  a  systematic  view,  except  the  ; 
conviction  that  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mythcj 
chronological  sequence  of  persons,  and  real  matter  of  i 
torical  or  ultrarhistorical.    Nevertheless,  there  are  so  i 
occasions  on  which  Diodorus  brings  us  back  a  step  nean 
point  of  view  jai  the  old  logographers.     For,  in  refe  ; 
Herakles,  he  protests  against  the  scheme  of  cutting  d 
mythes  to  the  level  of  present  reality,  and  contends  that  t 
standard  of  ultra-historical  credibility  ought  to  be  consti   i 
as  to  include  the  mythe  in  its  native  dimensions,  and  d 
honor  to  the  grand,  beneficent,  and  superhuman  persoi   , 
Herakles  and  other  heroes  or  demi-gods.    To  apply  to  s 
sons  the  common  measure  of  humanity  (he  says),  and  tc   ! 
the  glorious  picture  which  grateful  man  has  drawn  of  th    i 
once  ungracious  and  irrational.    All  nice  criticism  into     i 
of  the  legendary  narratives  is  out  of  plate :  we  show  c    : 
rence  to  the  god  by  acquiescing  in  the  incredibilities  oi    i 
tory,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the  best  guesses  whic 
maJ^e,  amidst  the  inextricable  confusion  and  numberless    I 


ancies  wlndi  they  preBenU  Tet  thoagh  Dioddros  here  ft^Jill^Ht 
ft  preponderanoe  of  the  religioos  sentiment  over  the  purely  his- 
toricfd  point  of  view,  and  thus  reminds  us  of  a  period  earlier 
than  Thucjdidds  — •  he  in  another  place  inserts  a  series  of  stories 
which  seem  to  he  derived  from  Eo^meras,  and  in  which  UraniiSy 
Kronus,  and  Zens  appear  reduced  to  the  diaracter  of  human 
kings  celebrated  for  their  exploits  and  bene&cti<m8.9  Many  of 
the  authors,  whom  Dioddms  copies,  have  so  ^itangled  togc^er 
Grecian,  Asiatic,  Egyptian,  and  Libyan  fables,  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this  heterogeneoos  mass  can 
be  considered  as  at  all  connected  with  the  genuine  Hellenic 
mind. 

Pausanias  is  far  more  strictly  Hellenic  in  his  view  of  the  Gre- 
dan  m3rthes  than  Dioddrus :  his  sincere  piety  makes  him  inclined 
to  faith  generally  with  regard  to  the  mythical  narratives,  but 
subject  nevertheless  to  the  frequent  necessity  of  htstoridzing  or 
allegorizing  them.  His  bdief  in  the  general  reality  of  the  myth- 
ical history  and  chronology  is  complete,  in  spite  of  the  many 

^  Dioddr.  ir.  1-B.  'Evioi  y^  ruv  uvaywiimuvTi^^ob  Sutai^xP^^V^fvoi  nfiam^ 
rcLKpifiec  hriCfjTovtnv  iv  tcuc  apxaicuc  fur&oXoyiaif,  htia^  role  vparroftaHHf 
h  T(f>  Ka&^  ijixa^  XP^V*  '^^^  ^^  diarc^ofieva  ruv  ifyyov  did  rd  /uye^aCf  ^  fw 
icai^'  aiToi>c  ^iov  reKfiaipofievot,  t^  ^poKXiov^  dvva/uv  U  rfj^  &tT&rveiaiS  ruv 
vvv  uv^p&irov  ^eupo^aiVf  {tare  Sid  ti^v  ifwepfioX^  rov  fuy^ovc  ruv  ipryw 
&m<rrela^ai,  lifv  ypn^ifv,  Ka^6Aov  yhp  h  rate  &px^(uc  fttf&oXoyUuc  o£k  kx 
irovrdf  rpoirov  Ttxpuc  r^y  ii^^^eiav  i^erafrriov,  K<U  yiip  h 
rotf  ^edrpoic  irevetofiivoi  ft^re  Kevravpovf  6i/^uq  iS'^^poyt- 
vCtv  ffcjfiuTuv  imap^aij  jjojre  Tt^pvovTfv  TptaCi/umv,  6ftQf  irpoadexofiei^a 
r^C  roiavrac  fiv&o'koyia^^  koX  raiQ  ivi(rtffta<riatc  avvav^- 
ofiev  rtiv  Tov  ^eoH  TLfirjv.  Kdt  yip  amrovj  'HpagXia  phf  iri  mr 
&v^p6irovc  6pTa  role  ISiotc  n6votc  i^fUpCiaai  Hfv  oUovftivT/v,  T<n>c,^  av^po» 
fTovc,  hrt^M&ofiivavc  r^  koivvc  tbtpyeaiasy  ovico^avretv  rdv  hd  rmi 
KoXXtaroic  ipyoif  inatvopf  etc. 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage :  first,  inasmizch  as  it  sets  forth  the  total  iiii4>- 
plicabilitj  of  analogies  drawn  from  the  historical  past  as  narratires  about 
Herakles ;  next,  inasmnch  as  it  suspends  the  employment  of  critical  and 
scientific  tests,  and  inrokes  an  acquiescence  interwoven  and  identified  with 
the  feelings,  as  the  proper  mode  of  eTindng  pioos  leyerence  for  the  god 
HSrakl^.  It  aims  at  reproducing  exactlj  that  state  of  mind  to  which  the 
m  jthes  were  addressed,  and  with  which  alone  they  oonld  -eyer  be  in  ihoroiigh 
harmony. 

•  Diod6r.  iii  45-60 ;  y.  44-46. 


^flcrepandes  which  he  finds  in  it,  and  whidi  he  is  iu 
reconcile. 

Another  author  who  seems  to  have  eonoeived  cleai 

supplied  consistently,  the  8ei&i4ii8torical  theory  of  the  i 

znythcs,  is  FalaephatuS;  of  whose  work  what  appears  to  he 

abstract  has  been  preseryed.^    In  the  43hort  pre£BU3e  of  ih 

tise  <<  conceniisg  IncrediUe  Tales,"  he  remarks,  that  son: 

from  want  of  instraction,  belieye  all  the  current  narratiyefi 

others,  more  searching  and  cautious^  disbeUeve  them  alti 

£ach  of  these  extremes  he  is  anxious  to  avoid.    On  i 

hand,  he  thinks  that  no  narrative  could  ever  have  acqui  t 

dence  unless  it  had  been  founded  in  truth;  on  the  otii 

impossible  for  him  to  aooept  so  much  of  the  existing  m . 

as  conflicts  with  the  analogies  of  present  natural  phs  i 

If  such  things  ever  had  been,  they  would  stiU  continue  I 

but  they  never  have  so  occurred;  and  the  extra-analo^caJ  I 

of  the  stories  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  license  of  the  poetc 

phatus  wishes  to  adopt  a  middle  ccmrse,  neither  acce  i 

nor  rejecting  ail :  accordingly,  he  had  taken  great  paini 

rate  t^  true  &om  the  &lae  in  many  of  the  narratives 

visited  the  localities  wherein  they  had  taken  |daoe,  a 

careful  inquiries  from  old  men  and  others.^    The  resul  • 

*  Tfa«  work  of  Palaephatos,  probably  this  ori^nal,  is  alladed  I 
(7trw  of  Virgil  (8fi):  — 

"  Docta  ?al«phatift  testator  voce  papyrus." 

The  date  of  Paliephatas  is  anknown — mdeed  this  passage  c 
fl^ems  the  only  ground  that  there  is  for  inference  respecting  it    *! 
we  now  possess  is  probably  an  extractfrom  a  larger  work  r— made    ; 
person  at  some  ]«ter  tame:  see  Yossins  de  Historids  Gr»d8, 
Westermaon. 

'Palsephat.  init  ap.  Script.  Mythogr.  ed,  Westermana,  p.  I 
ttp^pQwov  ol  fuv  vei^ovrai  ndai  rote  XeyofuvoiCi  <&f  dvo^JTroi  \ 
ImarrjfiTfc  —  ol  Si  rcvKvorepot  tt^  0<^tv  Koi  imXuirp&yftovec  di  ' 
napaitav  firfdev  yevi<r9ai  Toiftav.    ^Eftol  Sh  dotcet  yevMm,  iro^i 

{leva* yevofuva  Si  nva  ol  iroiTrrdl  kcH  Xoyoypat^  rrapiTpi     ; 

amfffOTepov  Kot  ^avftaaidrtpov  rov  ^avftu^eiv  tvexa  'roi)f  av&p6'.     » 
Sh  yivCxjKiit  bri  oif  dwarcu  rh  Toia^ra  elv€U  ola  koH  ^erai  •  • 
UeiTijjfa^  6ri  el  p^  tyeverOf  oix  uv  k^^ero. 

The  main  assomption  of  the  semi-historical  theory  is  here  i 
learly  stated. 

One  of  the  early  Chrisdan  writers,  Minucius  Felix,  is  astoni 
a»y  belief  of  his  pagan  forefatbers  in  miracles.    If  oyer  such     i 
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researches  are  presented  in  a  new  version  of  QSty  legends,  axaa^ 
the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  fabnloas,  comprising  the  C&k- 
taurs,  Pasipba^  Akte6n,  Kadmus  and  the  Sparti,  the  Sfdunx, 
Cycnus,  Daedalus,  the  Trojan  hors^  -ffiolus,  Scylla^  Grecydn, 
Bellerophon,  etc. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Palsephatus  has  perfonned  fab  promise 
of  transforming  the  <<incredibilia"  into  narratireB  in  tkemselTes 
plausible  and  unobjectionable,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  always 
foUows  some  thread  of  analogy,  real  or  verbal.    The  CentaorB 
(he  tells  us)  were  a  body  of  young  men  from  the  village  of 
Nephel^  in  Thessaly,  who  first  trained  and  mounted  horses  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  a  herd  of  bulb  belonging  to  Ixidn  king 
d  the  Lapithse,  which  had  run  wild  and  done  great  damage : 
they  pursued  these  wDd  bulls  on  horseback,  and  pierced  them 
with  their  spears,  thus  acquiring  both  the  name  of  IViekers 
(xivroQsg)  and  the  imputed  attribute  of  j(»nt  body  with  the 
horse.    Akt»6n  was  an  Arcadian,  who  neglecl^  the  coltivatiofi 
of  his  land  for  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and  was  thus  eaten  up 
by  the  expense  of  ius  hounds.     The  dragon  whom   TTaflnviR 
killed  at  Th§bes,  was  in  reality  Drako,  king  of  Thebes ;  and  the 
dragon's  teeth  which  he  was  said  to  have  sown,  and  from  whence 
sprung  a  crop  of  armed  men,  were  in  point  of  fact  dephants" 
teeth,  which  Kadmus  as  a  rich  Phoenician  had  brought  over  with 
him :  the  sons  of  Drako  sold  these  elephants'  teeth  and  employed 
the  proceeds  to  levy  troops  against  Kadmus.    Daedalus,  instead 
of  flying  across  the  sea  on  wings,  had  escaped  from  E^rete  in  a 
swift  sailing4xMit  under  a  violent  storm:  Kottos,  Briareus,and 
Gyggs  were  not  persons  with  one  hundred  hands,  but  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  HekaUmcheiria  in  Upper  Macedonia,  who 
warred  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Olympus  against  the 
Titans  >  Scylla,  whom  Odysseus  so  narrowly  escaped,  was  a  fast- 
been  done  in  former  times  (he  aiBrms),  tbey  would  continue  to  be  done  now ; 
as  they  cannot  be  done  now,  wo  may  be  sure  that  they  neyer  were  really  done 
formerly  (Hinncins  Felix,  Octav.  c.  20) :  **Majoribas  enim  nostris  tam&cilis 
in  mendadis  fides  fuit,  ut  temer^  crediderint  etiam  alia  monstmosa  mini 
miracnla,  Scyllam  moltiplicem,  Chimseram  mnltiformem,  Hydram,  et  Ccn- 
tanros.    Qnid  Ulas  aniles  fabolas — de  hominibos  aves,  et  feras  homines,  cl 
de  hominibns  arbores  atqne  fiores?    Qftoe^si  euaUjactOyJiermt;  qmaJUn 
wm  gotsanty  ideo  nee  facia  aunt.* 


sailing  piratical  vessel,  as  was  also  Pegasus,  the  alleged  winged 
horse  of  Bellerophdn.^ 

Bj  such  ingenious  ccmjectures,  Falsephatas  eliminates  all  the 
incredible  circumstances,  and  leaves  to  ns  a  string  oi  tales  peiw 
fectly  credible  and  commonplace,  whieh  we  should  readily  believe, 
provided  a  very  moderate  amount  of  testimony  could  be  pro* 
duced  in  their  favor.  K  his  treatment  not  only  ^senchants  the 
original  mythes,but  even  effaces  their  generic  and  essential  char- 
acter, we  ought  to  remember  that  this  is  not  more  than  what  is 
done  by  Thucydid^s  in  his  sketch  of  the  Trojan  war.  Pakephar 
tus  handles  the  mythes  consistently,  according  to  the  semi-his- 
torical theory,  and  his  results  exhibit  the  maximum  which  that 
theory  can  ever  present  By  aid  of  omjecture,  we  get  out  of  the 
impossible,  and  arrive  at  matters  intrinsically  plausible,  but  to- 

*  Palaphat  Narrat  1, 3,  6, 13, 20, 91, 29.  Two  short  treatises  on  the  sam« 
(Subject  as  UuBof  PalsBphatas,  are  printed  along  with  it,  both  in  the  collection 
of  Gale  and  of  Westermann ;  the  one,  fferadiU  de  IncredibUibuSj  the  other 
Anonym  de  Ineredibilibus,  They  both  profess  to  interpret  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary or  muncnioas  mythes,  and  proceed  in  a  track  not  nnlike  that  of 
Paliephatns.  Scylla  was  a  beantifal  courtezan,  surrounded  with  abominable 
parasites:  she  ensnared  and  mined  the  companions  of  Odysseus,  though  he 
himself  was  prudent  enough  to  escape  her  (Heraclit.  c  2.  p.  313,  West). 
Atlas  was  a  great  astronomer :  Fasiphafi  fell  in  lore  with  a  youth  named 
Taurus ;  the  monster  called  the  ChimsBra  was  in  reality  a  ferocious  queen, 
who  had  two  brothers  called  Xieo  and  Drako  i  the  ram  which  carried  Phiyxus 
and  HellS  aorogs  the  ^geaa  was  a  boatman  named  Kriaa  (HeracUt  c  2, 6, 
15,  24). 

A  great  number  of  similar  explanations  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Scholia  on  Homer  and  the  Conunentary  of  Enstathlns,  without  specification 
of  their  authors. 

Theon  considers  such  resolution  of  fable  into  plausible  history  as  a  prK>f 
of  surpassing  ingenuity  (Trogymnasmata,  cap.  6,  ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rhett 
GrsBc.  i.  p«  219).  Others  among  the  Bhetors,  too,  exercised  their  talents 
sometimes  in  rindiqating,  sometimes  in  controyerting,  the  probability  of  the 
ancient  mythes.  See  the  Progymnasmata  of  l^colaus — KaraaKew^  5ti 
elxora  rd  Kard,  Niofijiv  ^AvaaKev^  6ti  oi>K  etkoTa  rd,  Kurd.  'Sio^ffv  (ap.  Walz. 
ColL  Rhetor.  L  p.  284-318),  wbere  there  are  many  specimens  of  this  fanciful 
mode  of  handling. 

Plutarch,  however,  in  one  of  his  treatises,  accept^  Minotaurs,  Sphinxes, 
Centaurs,  etc.  as  realities;  he  treats  them  as  products  of  the  motistrous, 
mcestuous,  and  ungovernable  lusts  of  man,  whieh  he  contrasts  with  tho 
simple  and  moderate  passions  of  animals  (Plutarch,  Gryllus,  p.  990). 
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taDj  tmoertified;  befond  this  ^omt  ifre  cannot  penetimte,  withoot 
the  light  of  extrinsic  evidence,  since  there  is  no  intrinsic  maA  to 
distinguish  tmth  from  plansihle  fiction.^ 

.  It  remains  that  we  should  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  an* 
dent  mjthes  were  reodTed  and  dealt  with  bj  the  philoeophers. 
The  earliest  expression  which  we  hear,  on  the  part  of  philosophy, 
is  the  serere  censure  bestowed  upon  them  on  ethical  grounds  bj 
Xenophante  of  K<doph6n,  and  seemingly  by  8<»ne  others  of  his 
oontemponuies.^  It  was  apparent]^  in  rq»ly  to  audi  chaises, 
which  did  not  admit  of  being  directly  lebatted,  that  l!lieagenSs 
\it  Bhegium  (about  520  B.C.)  first  started  the  idea  of  adouUe 
meaning  in  the  Homme  and  Hesiodic  nairatireSy — an  interior 
sense,  dMerent  from  that  which  the  words  in  their  obvioos  mean- 
ing bore,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  analogoos,  and  diacoyerable  by 
sagacioos  dtrinadon.  Upon  this  prindple,  he  all^orized  espe- 
cially the  battle  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad.3    In  the  saooaedingcen- 

^  The  learned  Mr.  Jaeob  Bryant  regards  Che  e3q>1aiiation8  of  PalaBphatns  aa 
if  they  iicre  founded  npon  real  &ct  He  admits,  for  example,  the  dty  Ke- 
pheld  aUt^ged  hy  that  aalhor  in  Ma  exposition  of  the  IU>le  of  the  Gentaon. 
MoreoYer,  he  speaks  with  much  commendation  of  TiiUephMtia  generally: 
"  He  (PalflBphatos)  wrote  early,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  aerioos  and  sen- 
sible penon;  one  who  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  febles  npon  which  the 
theology  of  his  country  was  founded."  (Andent  Mythology,  yoL  i.  p.  411- 
435.) 

So  also  Sir  Thomas  Brown  (Enquiry  into  Vidgar  Errors,  Book  L  chap. 
▼I  p.  221,  ed.  1835)  alludes  to  Palsphatns  as  haring  inoontestably  p<mited 
out  the  real  basis  of  the  fables.  **  And  surely  the  fitbulous  inclination  of 
those  days  was  greater  than  any  since;  which  swarmed  so  with  fables,  and 
fVom  sudi  slender  grounds  took  hints  for  fictions,  poisoning  the  world  erer 
after :  wherein  how  fhr  they  succeeded,  may  be  exemplified  from  Pal»pha- 
tus,  in  his  Book  of  Fabulous  Narrations.'* 

'  Xenophan.  ap.  Sext.  Empir.  adr.  Maihemat  ix.  193.  He  also  disi^ 
proved  of  the  rites,  accompanied  by  mourning  and  wailing,  with  which  the 
Eleatds  worshipped  Leukothea:  he  told  them,  el  iiev  i^edv  inroXafi^mnnHii, 
H^  ^pTiveiv '  el  Sh  dv^puwov^  ftr^  ^etv  (Aristotel.  Hhet.  ii.  23^. 

Xenophanis  pronounced  the  battles  of  the  Titans,  Gigante8,and  Centann 
to  be  **  fictions  of  our  predecessors,"  nMafiara  rijv  vporipuv  (Xenophan. 
Fragm.  1.  p.  42,  ed.  Schneidewin). 

See  a  curious  comparison  of  the  Grecian  and  Boman  theology  in  Dionys. 
Halicam.  Ant.  Bom.  ii.  20. 

'  Schol.  Biad.  xx.  67 :  Tatian.  adr.  Gnec.  c  48.  Hdrakleitus  indignantly 
rspelled  the  impudent  atheists  who  found  fault  with  the  diyine  my  thes  of  the 


tury,  Anaxagonifl  and  Metioddras  carried  oai  the  all^rioal  ex 
planation  more  oomprefaensiTely  and  syatematknlly ;  the  formed 
representing  the  mythical  personages  as  mere  mental  oonceptionSy 
invested  with  name  and  gender,  and  illastraliye  of  ethical  pire- 
oepts,  —  the  latter  connecting  them  with  physical  principles  and 
phsenomena.  Metroddms  resolved  not  only  the  persooa  of  Zens, 
Her^and  Athene,  but  also  those  of  Agamemndn,Achi]les,andHeo- 
tdr,  into  various  elemental  combinations  and  j^ysical  agencies,  and 
treated  the  adventures  ascribed  to  them  as  natural  &cts  ooneedied 
under  the  veil  of  allegory.^  Empedokles,  Prodi&us,  Antasthen^s, 
Parmenid^  HerakleidSs  of  Pontns,  and  in  a  later  age,  Chrysip* 
pus,  and  the  Stoic  philosophers  generally,^  followed  more  or  lees 

Iliad,  ignorant  of  their  true  allegorical  meaning :  i^  tuv  hrifvofievov  r^ 
*O^P9  t62^  Toi>c  *Hpaf  6eaftoi{  alTtdrait  Koi  vo/ii^ovaiv  iXijv  Tiva  iarj/i?^ 
T^f  a^iotf  irpdf  'OftTiftov  ix^iv  fiaviof  ravra — 'H  oi  ftifivy  bri  t*  UpiftQ 
inffv&ev^  etc  XeXri^e  <r  aWo^  6ti  rmrroic  rote  ^ttrtv  kKrt&eoXSyifroi  17  to9 
navrbc  yeveaiCt  Koi  rik  awex^C  ^Sofupa  reaaapa  arotxela  tovthv  tQv  arixov 
ierl  To^ic  (Schol.  ad  Honu  Iliad,  xv.  IS). 

^  Biogen.  LaCrt.  iL  II ;  Tatian.  adv.  Grwe.  c.  37 ;  Hesycfalns,  y.  'A/oyie^- 
vova.  See  the  ethical  tarn  giren  to  the  stories  of  Circ^  the  Sirens,  and 
Scylla,  in  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  3,  7 ;  ii  6, 11-31.  Syncellos,  Chronic,  p. 
149^  *Eofiijvevav(n  61  oL  ^Xva^ayopeioi  to^  ftur&oSeif  iBeo^Ct  vovvftiv  rbv  Aia, 
H^v  Si  'Ai^^vav  ri;t^v,  etc. 

Uschold  and  otiKr  modem  Qeman  aathors  seem  to  have  adopted  in  its 
full  extent  the  principle  of  interpretation  proposed  by  Metrodoms  —  treat- 
ing Odyssens  and  Fenelopi  as  perMnifieations  of  the  Snn  and  Moon,  etc. 
Bee  HifllMg,  Die  SittUcfaen  Znstinde  des  Qitechischen  Helden  Alters,  Mnld 
tang,  p.  xxix.  (Leipzig,  1889.) 

Corrections  of  the  Homeric  text  were  also  resorted  to,  in  order  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  imputing  folsehood  to  Zens  ( AristoteL  De  Sophist  Elench. 
c4). 

*  Sextos  Empiric,  ix.  18;  Diogen.  viii  76 ;  Plntarch,  De  Fladt.  Fhilo- 
foph.  i.  3-6 ;  De  Poesi  Homericft,  92-126 ;  De  Stoioor.  Bepngn.  p.  1050 ; 
Menander,  De  Enoomiis,  c  5. 

Cicero,  De  Nat  Deor.  i.  14,  15,  16, 41 ;  iL  34-85.  "Fhysica  ratio  son 
inelegans  indosa  in  impiaa  faboks." 

In  the  Baodi€B  of  Enripidfis,  Pentheos  is  made  to  deride  the  tale  of  the 
motheriess  infoat  Dionysns  haying  been  sewn  into  the  thigh  of  Zens.  Tei- 
resias,  while  reproving  him  for  his  impiety,  explains  the  story  away  in  a  aoit 
of  allegory :  the  fiffpdc  Aide  (he  says  j  was  a  mistaken  statement  in  place  of 
the  aZt9^p  x^wa  ipivicXovfievoc  (Bacch.  235*290). 

Lneretias  (iu.  99&-1086)  allegorizes  the  conspicnons  toiFerers  in  Hadds,— - 
Tantalus,  Sls^hos,  Tityns,  and  the  Danalds,  as  well  as  the  ministeii  of 


the  same  ptindple  of  treating  the  popidar  gods  as  all^oiical  per- 
sonages ;  while  the  ezpodton  of  Homer  (snch  as  StesimbrotiiB, 
Glai^dn,  and  ottiers,  even  down  to  the  Akzandzine  age),  though 
none  of  them  proceeded  to  the  same  extreme  length  aa  Meirodd- 
roBf  employed  allegmrjr  amongst  other  media  of  explanati0n  §or 
Ithe  purpose  of  solving  difficaltLes,  or  eluding  reproaches  against 
thepoet 

In  the  days  of  Plato  and  Zenophdn,  this  allegorizing  interpre- 
tation was  one  of  the  receiTod  methods  of  softening  down  tihe  ob- 
noxious  mythes  7— though  Plato  himself  treated  it  as  an  insuffi- 
cient defence^  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  youthful  hearers  could  not 
see  throagh  the  aUegoiy,  but  embraced  the  story  literally  as  it 
was  set  forth.^  Pausanias  tells  us,  that  when  he  first  began  to 
write  his  work,  he  treated  many  of  the  Greek  legends  as  silly  and 
undeserring  of  serious  attention ;  but  as  he  proceeded,  he  gradu- 
ally arriyed  at  the  full  convictiiMi,  that  the  ancient  sages  had  de- 
signedly spoken  in  enigmatical  language,  and  that  there  was  yal- 
uable  truth  wrapped  up  in  their  nairaliyes :  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
pious  man,  therefore,  to  study  and  interpret,  but  not  to  rc|ject, 

penal  inflictioD,  Cerbems  and  the  IFories.  The  fiist  four  aie  emblematie 
descriptions  of  yarions  defectire  or  vicioiis  charaetere  in  hamaa.  nature,— 
the  deisidsBmonic,  tiie  ambitioas,  the  amoroiu,.  or  the  iasatiate  and  quemloas 
man ;  the  last  two  represent  the  mental  terrors  of  the  wicked. 

^  Oi  vvv  vepH  'O/itipov  dgivoi — so  Plato  calls  these  interpreters  (Kratjlas, 
p.  407)  \  see  also  Xenoph.  Sympos.  liL  6 ;  Plato,  Ion.  p.  580 ;  Hntaich,  De 
Andiend.  Poet  p.  19.  imovota  was  the  original  word,  afterwards  saoceeded 
by  ik^iiyoflLa, 

Upac  i^  Se<Tf*oi>c  Kol  'H^aiarov  phjtet^  imb  irorpdc,  ^AAmrrof  rp  utrrpl  nn> 
To/Uvtf  Afiwetv,  Kal  ^coftaxiac  bcac  'Ofupof  vewoi^Kev,  oh  fcapadeKriw  eif 
r^  ir6Xtv,  o*r'  iv  iirovoiaic  wevoitffiivmc,  e^T*  &vev  ifvovoi- 
i^  V.  'O  ydp  veo(  oix*  ol6c  re  Kpiveiv  ^ri  re  hw6vota  Koi  I  ftj^,  dAA'  a  ibr 
T^XiKovToc  ^  Aa^9  iv  rale  do^iud  dvceKViirrd  re  xai  d^trriffrara  ftXei  yty- 
na^ai  (Plato,  RepnbL  ii  17.  p.  S7S). 

The  idea  of  an  interior  sense  and  concealed  pnrpose  in  the  andent  poets 
occiirs  seyeral  times  in  Plato  (Theaetet  c  93.  p.  180) :  vapit  fihf  tQv  iipx^uuv, 
furti  not^aeoc  tviKpvnTo/tetwv  Tot>c  iroAAodf,  ete.;  also  Protagor.  c.  SO.  pi 
816. 

^  Modo  Stoicmn  Homenun  fadnnt, — modo  S^icorenm,  -— modo  Peripi^ 
teticnm, — modo  Academicnm.  Apparat  nihil  hormn  esse  in  illo,  qnia 
omnia  snnt*'  (Seneca,  £p.  88.)  Compare  Platarch,  De  Defects  OracnL  c 
11-^ia.  tap.  702,  Wytt,  and  Jolfan,  Orat  til  p.  316. 


Btorics  cunrent  and  abcredited  respecdng  the  gods.i  And  others, 
—  arguing  from  the  analogy  of  the  religiouB  m  jsteriesy  which  could 
not  be  divulged  without  impietjr  to  anj  except  such  as  had  been 
speciallj  admitted  and  initiated, — maintained  that  it  would  be  a 
profanation  tq  reveal  dyrectlj  to  the  vulgar,  the  genuine  scheme 
of  nature  and  the  divine  administration :  the  ancient  poets  and 
philosophers  had  taken  the  <Hil7  proper  course,  of  talking  to  the 
man  J  in  types  and  parables,  and  reserving  the  naked  truth  for 
privileged  and  qualified  intelligences.^  The  allegorical  mode  of 
explaining  the  ancient  &bles3  became  more  and  n^ore  popular  in 

'  Paosan.  riii  8,  2.  To  the  same  pnrpoM  (Strabo,  x.  p.  474),  allegory  is 
admitted  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  fables  by  Dionys.  Halic.  Ant  Rom.  ii.  20. 
The  fragment  of  the  lost  treatise  of  Plntarch,  on  the  Platsaa  festival  of  the 
DflBdala,  is  very  instmctiTe  respeeting  Gredan  allegory  (Frsgrn.  i3c  t  5.  p. 
754-763,  ed.  Wyt. ;  ap.  Eoseb.  Praepar.  Evang.  iil  1). 

'  This  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  Macrobios  (i.  2).  He  distinguishes  between 
fabida  dOid  fahulosa  narratio :  the  former  is  fiction  pore,  intended  either  to 
amnse  or  to  instruct. — the  latter  is  foimded  upon  truth,  either  respecting 
human  or  respecting  divine  agency.  The  gods  did  not  like  to  be  pubtidy 
talked  of  (according  to  his  view)  except  under  the  respectful  veil  of  a  fable 
(the  same  feeling  as  that  of  Herodotus,  which  led  him  to  refinun  from  insert- 
ing the  Upol  Xoyai  in  his  history).  The  supreme  god,  the  ra^ai^,  the 
vpuTov  oItiov,  could  not  be  talked  of  in  fables :  but  the  other  gods,  the  aerial 
or  sBthereal  powers  and  the  soul,  mig^t  be,  and  ought  to  be,  talked  of  in  that 
manner  alone.  Only  superior  intellects  ought  to  be  admittH  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  secret  reality.  "  Be  Diis  csoteris,  et  de  animft,  n<m  frustra  se,  nee  ut 
oblectent,  ad  fabulosa  convertunt;  sed  quia  sdunt  tntmicam  esae  naturoi  apet^ 
torn  n^amquiA  expontionem  md:  qtt»  sicnt  Yulgaribus  sensibus  hominnm 
intellectum  sui,  yario  rerum  tegmine  operimentoque,  subtraxit ;  ita  2i  pra- 

dentibus  arcana  sua  Toluit  per  £EU>ulosa  tractari Adeo  semper  ita  se  et 

sdri  et  coli  numina  maluerunt,  qualiter  in  rulgua  antiquitus  fobulata  est 

Secundum  hsec  Pythagoras  ipse  atque  Empedodes,  Paimenidea  quo- 

que  et  Heradides,  de  Diis  fabulati  sunt :  nee  secns  Timssus."  Compare  also 
Maximus  Tyrios,  Dissert  x.  and  xxxii.  Amobius  exposes  the  allegorical 
interpretation  as  mere  evasion,  and  holds  the  Pagans  to  literal  Iristorical  fact 
(Adv.  Gentes,  v.  p.  1S5,  ed.  £lm.> 

Respecting  the  allegorical  interpretation  applied  to  the  Greek  fables, 
Bottiger  (Die  Ennst— Mythologie  der  Griechen,  Ab«chn.  ii  p.  176^* 
Nitzsch  (Hddensage  der  Griech.  sect.  6.  p.  7S)  ]  Lobeck  (Aglaopham.  p. 
133-155). 

'  According  to  the  anonymous  writer  ap.  Webtermfmn  (Script.  Myth.  p. 
S28),  every  personal  or  denominated  god  may  be  construed  in  three  different 
ways :  either  vpayparuuig  (historically,  as  haviug  been  a  kii^  or  a  man)->^ 
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the  third  and  foiuth  oentoriei  after  the  Ghristiait  8ara»  especiaQj 
aQumg  the  new  Platonic  philoiophen ;  bdng  both  congenial  to 

or  "tffvxucug,  m  which  theory  Here  signifies  the  sod;  Athen^,  prudence; 
Aphrodite,  desire;  Zens,  mind^  etc — or  aToixetaKCt^^in  which  system  Apollo 
signifies  the  ran ;  Poseidftn,  the  tea;  H6rg,  the  izpper  stratam  of  the  air,  or 
ceih&r;  Athfind*  the  lower  or  denser  stratam ;  Zens,  the  upper  hemisphere ; 
KroDOB,  the  lower,  etc  This  writer  thinks  that  all  the  three  principles  of 
oonstmction  may  be  resorted  to,  each  on  its  proper  occasion,  and  that  neither 
of  them  excludes  the  Qtbers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  is  pure  Enemer- 
ism ;  the  two  latter  are  modes  of  allegory. 

llie  allegorical  (tonstmction  of  the  gods  and  of  the  divine  mytfaes  is  copi- 
ously applied  in  the  treatises,  both  of  Fhumutus  and  Sallustins,  in  Gale's 
collection  of  mythological  writers.  SaUustius  treats  the  mythes  as  of  dlrine 
origin,  and  the  chief  poets  as  inspired  ('deoXtfirrni) :  the  gods  were  propidons 
to  those  who  recounted  worthy  and  creditable  mythes  respecting  them,  and 
SaUustius  piays  that  they  will  accept  with  &yor  his  own  remarics  (cap.  3 
and  4.  pp.  245-251,  Gale).  He  distributes  mythes  into  fire  classes ;  theo- 
logical, physical,  spiritual,  material,  and  mixed.  He  drfends  the  practice  of 
speaking  of  the  gods  under  the  yell  of  allegory,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Macrobins  (in  the  preceding  note) :  he  finds,  moreoyer,  a  good  excuse  even 
for  those  mythes  which  imputed  to  the  gods  theft,  adultery,  outrages  towards 
a  father,  and  other  enormities :  such  tales  (he  says)  were  eminendy  suitable, 
since  the  mind  mxat  at  once  ses  tiiat  the  facts  as  told  are  fuie  to  be  taken  as 
bang  themselves  the  real  truth,  but  simply  as  a  veil,  disguismg  some  interior 
truth  (p.  247> 

Besides  the  Life  of  Homer  ascribed  to  Plutarch  (see  Gale,  p.  325-^32). 
Hlradid^  (no€  Htedid^  of  Pontns^  canies  out  the  process  of  allegorizing 
the  Homeric  mythes  most  earnestly  and  most  systematically.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  allegorising  tfaeofy  is,  in  his  view,  the  only  way  of  rescuing 
Homer  from  the  chaige  of  scandalous  4mpiety — rcavr^  yhp  i/aefiifffev,  el 
/in6kv  i^^Xiiyipifeev  (H^rac  in  init  p.  407,  Gale).  He  proves  at  length,  that 
the  destructive  arrows  of  Apollo,  in  die  first  book  of  the  Hiad,  mean  nothing 
at  the  bottom  except  a  contagious  plague,  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  summer 
sun  in  manhy  ground  (pp.  416-424).  AthtnS,  who  darts  down  from  Olym- 
pus at  tfie  moment  when  Achilles  is  about  to  draw  his  sword  on  Agamem- 
ndn,  and  seizes  him  by  the  hanr,  is  a  personification  of  repentant  prudence 
(p.  435).  The  conspiracy  against  Zeus,  which  Homer  (Hiad,  i.  400)  relates 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  Olympic  gods,  and  delbated  by  tjie  timely  aid  of 
Thetis  and  Briareus— the  chains  and  suspension  imposed  upon  H^ — the 
casting  ci  Hlph«stos  by  Zeus  out  of  Olympus,  and  his  fall  in  L€mnus  — 
the  destruetion  of  the  Grecian  wall  by  Poseiddn,  aft»  the  departure  of  the 
Greeks — ^^the  amorous  scene  between  Zens  and  H6r6  on  Mount  Gaigams  — 
the  distribution  of  the  universe  between  Zens,  Poseiddn,  and  HadSs  —  all 
these  he  resolves  into  peculiar  manifestations  and  conflicts  of  the  elemental 
aubstances  in  nature.    To  the  much-decried  battle  of  the  gods,  he  gives  a 
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ihdr  orientalized  turn  of  thought^  and  nsefnl  as  a  sMeld  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Christians. 

It  was  from  the  same  strong  necessity,  of  accommodating  the 
old  mythes  to  a  new  standard  both  of  belief  and  of  appreciation, 
that  both  the  historical  and  the  allegorical  schemes  of  transform- 
ing them  arose ;  the  literal  narrative  being  decomposed  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  base  either  of  particular  matter  of  &ct» 

turn  pardj  physical,  partly  ethical  (p.  481^.  In  like  xnaaner,  he  transforms 
and  yindicatea  the  adventures  of  the  gods  in  the  Odyssey:  the  wanderings 
of  Odysseus,  together  with  the  Lotophagi,  the  Cyclops,  Circ6,  the  Sirens, 
.^Solus,  Scylla,  etc^  he  resolves  into  a  series  of  temptations,  imposed  as  a 
trial  upon  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  emblematic  of  human  life  Cp. 
496).  The  story  of  Ar^,  Aphrodite,  and  H^phasstos,  in  the  eighth  hook  of 
the  Odyssey,  seems  to  perplex  him  more  than  any  other :  he  offers  two 
explanations,  neither  of  which  seems  satisfactoiy  even  to  himself  (p.  494). 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  collection  of  Westermann  (pp.  329-^44)  has 
discussed  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  upon  the  same  ethical  scheme  of  in- 
terpretation as  H6raclid§8 :  he  entitles  his  treatise  "  A  short  essay  on  the 
Wanderings  of  Odysseus  in  Homer,  worked  out  in  conjunction  widi  ethical 
reflections,  and  rectifying  what  is  rotten  in  the  stoiy,  as  well  as  may  be,  for 
the  benefit  oh  readers.**  (rd  fiv&ov  tra^pdv  •^epaicevovaa,)  The  author 
resolves  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  into  narratives  emblematic  of  different 
situations  and  trials  of  human  lif6.  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  for  example  (c.  8. 
p.  338),  represent,  the  one,  the  infirmities  and  temptations  arising  out  of  the 
body,  the  other,  those  springing  from  the  mind,  between  which  man  is  called 
npon  to  steer.  The  adventure  of  Odysseus  with  JBlolns,  shows  howlittle  good 
a  virtuous  man  does  himself  by  seeking,  in  case  of  distress,  aid  from  conjurors  ' 
and  evil  enchanters ;  the  assistance  of  suah  allies,  however  it  may  at  first 
promise  well,  ultimately  deceives  the  person  who  accepts  it,  and  renders  him 
worse  off  than  he  was  before  (c  3.  p.  332).  By  such  illustrations  does  the 
author  sustain  his  general  position,  that  there  is  a  great  body  of  valuable 
ethical  teaching  wrapped  up  in  the  poetry  of  Homer. 

Proclus  is  full  of  similar  allegorization,  both  of  Homer  and  Hesiod :  the 
third  Excursus  of  Heyne  ad  Iliad,  xxiii.  (voL  viii.  p.  563),  De  Allegoric 
Homeric^,  contains  a  valuable  summary  of  the  general  subject 

The  treatise  De  Astrolo^^,  printed  among  1^^  works  of  Lucian,  contains 
Rpedmens  of  astrological  explanations  applied  to  many  of  the  Grecian 
uv&oi,  which  the  author  as  a  pious  man  cannot  accept  in  their  literal  mean- 
ing. "  How  does  it  consist  with  holiness  (he  asks)  to  believe  that  ^neas 
was  son  of  Aphroditd,  Minds  of  Zeus,  or  Askalaphus  of  Mars  ?  No ;  these 
were  men  born  under  the  fiivorable  influences  of  the  planets  Venus,  Jupiter, 
and  Mars."  He  considers  the  principle  of  astrological  explanation  peculiarly 
fit  to  be  applied  to  the  mythcs  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  (Lucian,  De  Astrologift, 
e  Sl-22). 
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or  of  general  plijsical  or  moral  truth.  Instructed  men  were 
commonly  disposed  to  historicize  only  the  heroic  legends,  and  to 
allegorize  more  or  less  of  the  divine  legends :  the  attempt  of 
Euemerus  to  historicize  the  latter  was  for  the  most  part  denounced 
as  irreligious,  while  that  of  Metrodorus  to  allegorize  the  former 
met  with  no  success.  In  allegorizing,  moreover,  evea  the  divine 
legends,  it  was  usual  to  apply  the  scheme  of  allegory  only  to  the 
inferior  gods,  though  some  of  the  great  Stoic  philosophers  car- 
ried it  farther,  and  allegorized  aU  the  separate  personal  gods, 
leaving  only  an  all-pervading  cosmic  liGnd,^  essential  as  a  co- 
efficient along  with  Matter,  yet  not  separable  from  Matter.  But 
many  pious  pagans  seem  to  have  perceived  that  allegory  pushed 
to  tlds  extent  was  fatal  to  all  living  religious  faith,^  inasmuch  as 
it  divested  the  gods  of  their  character  of  Persons,  sympathizing 
with  mankind  and  modifiable  in  their  dispositions  according  to 
the  conduct  and  prayers  of  the  believer:  and  hence  they  per- 
mitted themselves  to  employ  allegorical  interpretation  only  to 
some  of  the  obnoxious  legends  connected  with  the  superior  gods, 
leaving  the  personality  of  the  latter  unimpeached. 

One  novelty,  however,  introduced  seemingly  by  thd^  philosopher 
Empedokl§s  and  afterwards  expanded,  by  others,  deserves  notice, 
inasmuch  as  it  modified  considerably  the  old  religious  creed  by 
drawing  a  pointed  contrast  between  gods  and  daemons,  —  a  di^ 
tinction  hardly  at  all  manifested  in  Homer,  but  recognized  in  the 
Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod.3  Empedokl§s  widened  the  gap  be- 
tween the  two,  and  founded  upon  it  important  consequences.  The 
gods  were  good,  immortal,  and  powerful  agents,  having  freewill 

^  See  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  2Dd  edit,  part  3.  book  11.  chap.  4 
p.  592;  Varro  ap.  Augastin.  Civitat  Dei,  vi.  5,ix,  6 ;  Cioero,  Nat.  Deor.  ii. 
24-28. 

Chrysippns  admitted  the  most  important  distinction  between  Zens  and  ih« 
other  gods  (Plntarch.  de  Stoicor.  Bepngnant  p.  1052.) 

'  Plntarch.  de  Isid.  et.Osirid.  c.  66.  p.  377 ;  c.  70.  p.  379.  Compare  on 
thii  subject  O.  Mailer,  Frolegom.  Mythol.  p.  59  Mg.,  and  Eckermann,  Lehr- 
bnch  der  Religions  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  sect  ii.  p.  46. 

'  Hesiod,  0pp.  et  Di.  122 :  to  the  same  effect  Fythi^ras  and  Thal^ 
(Diogen.  Laer.  viii.  32 ;  and  Plntarch,  Piacit  PhSos.  L  8). 

The  Hesiodic  daemons  are  all  gpod :  Athenagoras  (Legat  Chr.  p.  8-)  says 
that  Thal6s  admitted  a  distinction  hetween  good  and  bad  dsemora.  wnicb 
seems  reiy  doul^tfiil. 


and  intelligencey  but  without  appetite,  passion,  or  infirmity:  the 
dsemons  were  of  a  mixed  nature  between  gods  andmenymimsters 
and  interpreters  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  but  invested  also 
with  an  agency  and  dispositions  of  tiieir  own.  Thej  were  very 
long-Hved,  but  not  -immortal,  and  subject  to  the  passions  and  pro- 
pensities of  men,  so  that  there  were  among  them  beneficent  and 
maleficient  daemons  with  every  shade  of  intermediate  difference.^ 

^  The  dbtinction  between  Oeoi  and  Haifwvec  is  espedaHy  set  forth  in  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch,  Be  Defecta  Oracnlomm,  capp.  10, 12, 13, 15,  etc  He 
seems  to  suppose  it  traceable  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  or  the  Orphic 
mysteries,  and  he  represents  it  as  relieving  the  philosopher  from  great  per- 
plexities :  for  it  was  difflcolt  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line  in  admitting  or 
rejecting  diTine  Ftoyidence :  errcna  were  committed  sometimes  in  affirming 
God  to  be  the  cause  of  ererything,  at  other  times  in  supposing  him  to  be  the 
cause  of  nothing.  'Eirel  rd  Siopiaat.  ttcj^  xp^arhv  koI  ftixpt  tivuv  ry  irpovoi^ 
XaXeifyv^  ol  fihf  oiSevbc  drrXuc  rdv  ^ebv,  ol  Sh  6fiov  ri  navrav  cUtiov  noL- 
oihrrect  &otoxovoi  toU  fierpiovKol  irpfjrovTOC.  E5  fikv  oiv  "keyovaiv  oiX^- 
yovrec,  ^rt  IlXaTcnf  rd  rdic  yewofiivaic  iroionjffiv  imoKeifovov  orotxelov 
i^gvpdVf  b  vifv  ^Xfjv  koI  ^natv  Kokovatv,  woXXuv  6miX^i  itdl  luyaXuv  diro- 
ptOv  T<n>c  ^tXoao^ovf'  ifioi  6i  doKov^i  vXelovac  Xvatu  Kdlfiei^w<ic  &mpiac  ol 
rd  Tov  daifiovuv  yevog  kv  fieatf)  •^euv  lud  dv^poKuv,  Koi  rpowov  Tiva  Hfy 
Kotviiviav  7JIMV  awayov  elg  ravrj  kqX  avvanrov^  k^evpovrec  (c  lOJ.  *Hda«- 
fiovuv  i^ig  Sx^voa  koI  na&og  'Bvtjtov  koX  ^tov  Svvfifuv  (c  13). 

Elat  yitp,  dg  iv  itv^poiroiCt  ical  dai/toatv  Aper^C  Sicupopatt,  Koi  tov  ?rai9i7rixod 
Kol  aXoyov  role  fihf  w^evlg  koX  Afxavp^  Bri  ^i^avoVf  &onep  irepirTQ/iOy  roif 
6k  voXi>  Koi  dvaKoraaPeaTov  heanv,  ^  Ixvff  xai  avfi&oKa  Tnikkaxo^  'Bvouu 
Koi  TeXeral  xai  ftv^oXoyiai  aun^owri  itdl  dia^XaiTwaiv  Mieavap/tha  (ib.) : 
compare  Hutarch.  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  25.  p.  3S0. 

Kdt  fii^v  fy^f'V  ^vre  fiv^oig  Kai  {>/tvoig  X6yov<Ti  xal  ifiovai^ 
rovTO  ftkv  dpnaycL^y  Tovro  dh  TrXavof  ^eOv,  Kpvfeic  re  Koi  ^vydcKoi  Xarpeiac, 
aif  ^edv  elaiv  aX?id.  6aifi6v'^  ira^^fiara,  etc.  (c  15) :  also  c.  23 ;  also  De  Isid. 
et  Osir.  c.  25.  p.  366.  ' 

Human  sacrifices  and  other  objectionable  rites  are  excused,  as  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  anger  of  bad  dsdmons  (c  14-15). 

Empedoidds  is  represented  as  the  first  author  of  the  doctrine  which  im* 
guted  yicious  and  abominable  dispositions  to  many  of  the  daemons  (c  15, 
16,  17,  20),  Toi>c  elaayofievovc  iird  *EfiiredoKXeovc  Scufzovac]  expelled  firom 
heaven  by  the  gods,  -^e^Xaroi  xdl  oifpavonerelc  (Plutarch,  De  Vitand.  Aer. 
Alien,  p.  830) ;  followed  by  Plato,  Xenokrat^,  and  Chiysippns,  c.  17 :  com* 
pare  Plato  (Apolog.  Socrat  p.  27 ;  Politic  p.  271 ;  Symposlon,  c  28.  p.  203), 
though  he  seems  to  treat  the  daiiwvec  as  defective  and  mutable  beings,  rather 
than  actively  maleficent  Xenokrates  represents  some  of  them  both  as  wick- 
ed and  powerful  in  a  high  degree:— Sevo«por>jf  xdl  rwv  ^fiepCiv  rdf  awo- 


It  had  been  the  mistake  (according  to  these  philosophers)  of  Ae 
old  mjthes  to  ascribe  to  the  gods  proceedings,  reallj  belonging  to 
the  diemons,  who  were  alwajs  the  immediate  communicants  with 
mortal  nature,  inspiring  prophetic  power  to  the  priestesses  of  the 
oracles,  sending  dreams  and  omens,  and  perpetuaOj  interfering 
either  for  good  or  for  eviL  The  wicked  and  violent  daenioi», 
having  committed  manj  enormities,  had  thus  sometimes  incurred 
punishment  from  the  gods :  besides  which,  their  bad  dispositions 
had  imposed  upon  men  the  necessitj  of  appeasing  them  hj  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  a  kind  acceptable  to  such  beings :  henoe,  the 
human  sacrifices,  the  violent,  cruel,  and  obscene  eadiibitions,  the 
wailings  and  fastings,  the  tearing  and  eating  of  raw  flesh,  which 
it  had  become  customary  to  practise  on  various  consecrated  oecsr 
sions,  and  especiallj  in  the  Dion jsiac  solemnities.  Moreover,  the 
discreditable  actions  imputed  to  the  gods,  —  the  terrific  oonibats, 
the  Typhonic  and  Titanic  convulsions,  the  rapes,  abductions,  flight, 
servitude,  and  concealment^ — all  these  were  really  the  doings  and 
sufferings  of  bad  demons,  placed  £ar  below  the  sovereign  agen^ 
— equable,  undisturbed,  and  unpolluted — of  the  immcvtal  gods. 
The  action  of  such  daemons  upon  mankind  was  fitfbl  and  inter- 
mittent :  they  sometimes  perished  or  changed  their  local  abode, 
so  that  oracles  which  had  once  been  inspired  became  after  a  time 
forsaken  and  disfranchized.^ 

This  distinction  between  gods  and  dasmons  appeared  to  save 
in  a  great  degree  both  the  truth  of  the  old  l^;ends  and  the  dig- 

^paSac,  Kot  tQv  kopruv  Itrai  irXifyac  rivac  ^  «OTreToi)f ,  ^  viforeiact  ^  dvaf^fuac, 
^  al<txpo)ioyiav  IxowJiVy  oCre  "deov  tumic  oirt  Sai/wpov  olerai  irpoa^getv 
Xpv<rr&v,  dXV  elvat  ^vtreig  hf  r^  irepiixovri  fieydXac  U^v  xal  loxop^,  Svarpo- 
irovc  Sh  Kal  axv&poirdff  €U  xa^po^^*^  toZc  toiovtoi^^  xai  rvyx^ 
vovaai  irpbg  oi'&lv  aX'ko  x^^pov  rp en-ov rat  (Plutarch, Delsid. 
at  Osir.  c.  26.  p.  361 ;  QnaestioiL  Eom.  p.  283) :  compare  Stobaeos,  Edog. 
Phyg.  i.  p.  62. 

'  Platarch,  De  Defect  Orac  c.  15.  p.  418.  Chrysippus  admitted,  among 
the  yarions  conceivable  canses  to  account  for  the  existence  of  eril,  the  suppo 
fition  of  some  negligent  and  reckless  daamons,  daiiiovta  ^Ad  h  aicr^  ^vrt 
yivovToi  not  kykXriTiai  hfUXeiai  (Plutarch,  De  Stoicor.  Bept^gnaat  p.  1051). 
A  distinction,  which  I  do  not  fully  understand,  between  ^eol  and  daiftove^^ 
was  also  adopted  among  the  Locrians  at  Opus :  daiftuv  with  them  seems  to 
iMTe  been  equivalent  to  $p»r  (Plutarch,  Qusestioa.  Onec  c  6.  p.  292) :  MS 
tfie  note  above,  pp.  850^51. 


nity  oi  the  go&  t  it  obTiatod  the  necessity  of  pronoimoiiig  either 
that  the  gods  were  unworthy,  or  the  legends  natme.  Yet  although 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  mare  scrupulous  religious 
sensibility,  it  was  found  inoouTenient  afterwards,  when  asaaitonts 
arose  against  paganism  generally.  For  while  it  abandoned  as 
indefensible  a  large  portion  of  what  had  onee  been- genuine  faith^ 
it  still  retained  the  same  word  damont  with  an  oiitirely  altered 
signification.  The  Christiaa  writers  in  their  eontroTersies  found 
ample  warrant  am(»ig  the  eariier  pagan  authors^  for  treating  all 
the  gods  as  diemons — and  not  less  ample  warrant  among  ihelater 
pagans  for  denouncing  the  daemons  generally  as  oTil  beings.^ 

Such  were  the  different  modes  in  which  the  undent  mythes 
were  treated,  during  the  literary  life  of  Greece,  by  the  four  classes 
above  named — poets,  logographers,  historians,  and  philosophers. 

Literal  acceptance,  and  unconscious,  uninquiring  faith,  such  as 
they  had  obtained  from  the  original  auditors  to  whi»n  they  were 
addressed^  they  now  found  only  among  the  multitude — alike 
retentive  of  traditional  feelings  and  fearful  of  criticizing  the  pro- 

^  TatiaiL  adv.  Gtiboo$,  c  20  j  Clemens  Alexaadritt.  Admonit  ad  Gentes, 
pp.  26-29,  Sjlb.  'y  Mimic.  Feliz,  Octav.  c  26.  "Isti  igitnr  impuri  Bpiritos,  nt 
ostensum  a  Magis,  a  philosophis,  a  Platone^  snb  stataia  et  imaginibus  cons^ 
'rrati  delitescunt,  et  afflata  suo  quasi  anctoritatem  pnesentis  nanunis  conse- 
qnuntar,"  etc.  This,  like  so  many  other  of  the  aggressive  ai^ginments  of  the 
Christians  against  paganisin,  waa  taken  from  the  pagan  phikwopbegB  them 
iffilyes. 

Lactantins,  De  Ver4  Philosophic,  Iv,  28.  ^  Ergo  iidem  sunt  Daemones, 
^  los  fatentur  execrandos  esse:  iidem  Dii,  qnibns  supplicant  Si  nolns  cre- 
dandnm  esse  non  pntant,  credant  Homero;  qni  snmmam  illnm  Jorem  D«- 
monibus  aggregavit,"  etc 

*  See  aboye,  Chi^ter  U.  p.  70,  the  remariLS  on. the  Hesiodic  Theog<m7. 

^  A  destractiTe  inundation  took  place  at  Phenens  in  Arcadia,  seeminglj 
m  the  time  of  Plutarch :  the  sid)terraneaa  outlet  (fidpa^pov)  of  the  riTer 
had  become  blocked  up,  and  the  inhabitants  ascribed  the  steppage  to  the 
anger  of  Apollo,  who  had  been  provoked  by  the  stealing  of  the  Pythian 
tripod  by  H^rakl^ :  the  latter  had  cfuried  the  tripod  to  Pheneus  and  de- 
posited it  there.  *Ap*  ovv  oIk  aronurepo^  tovtuv  6  ^AttoAAwv,  el  ^evtaTot 
&ir6XXvffi  Toi>c  vvVf  kfi^pd^ai  rd  ^dpce^pov^  KaX  KaTaxXvcrac  r^  x^^i"^  avatrav 
avToVf  in  irpd  x^^^"^  Iruv^  &^  ^aaiv^  6  Upa/cX^f  dvamrdaac  r^  ifuiroda 
1-ov  fiavrucbv  etc  ^evebv.  an^eyKc,  (Plutarch,  de  Seii  Nnmin.  YindictC, 
p.  577 ;  compare  Fausan.  Tiii.  14^  1.)  The  expression  of  Platarch,  titat 
the  abstraction  of  the  tripod  by  H^rakl^  had  taken  place  1000  rears 


oeedings  of  the  gods.^  Ba4  with  iiwlraGted  men  they  became 
rather  subjects  of  respectful  and  curious  analjsis — all  agreeing 
that  the  Word  as  teadered  to  them  was  inadmissiUe,  jet  all  equally 
conTinced  that  it  contahied  important  meaning,  though  hidden 
yet  not  undiscoTerable.  A  Y&ry  Uirge  proportion  of  the  force 
of  Grecian  intellect  was  engaged  in  searching  after  dus  unknown 
base,  by  guesses,  in  which  sometimes  the  principle  of  semi-his- 
torical interpretation  was  assumed,  sometimes  that  of  allegori* 
cal,  without  any  collateral  evidence  in  either  case,  and  without 
possibility  of  verification*  Out  of  the  one  assumption  grew  a 
string  <^  allegorized  phaenomenal  truths,  out  of  the  other  a  long 
series  of  seeming  historical  events  and  chronological  pera^ms,  — 
both  elicited  from  the  transformed  mythes  and  £rom  nothing 
else.s 

before,  is  that  of  the  critic,  who  diinks  it  needful  to  historidze  and  chronol- 
ogize the  genmne  legend ;  vhich,  to  an  inhabitant  of  Fhenens,  at  the  time  of 
the  inundation,  was  doubtless  as  little  questioned  as  if  die  theft  of  HSraklSs 
had  been  laid  in  the  preceding  generation. 

Agathod^s  of  Syracuse  committed  depredations  on  the  coasts  of  Idiaca 
and  Eotkyn:  the  excuse  which  he  offered  was,  that  Odysseus  had  come  to 
Sicily  and  blinded  Polyphemus,  and  that  on  his  return  he  had  been  kindly 
received  by  the  Fhsaakians  (Plutarch,  tft.). 

This  is  doubtless  a  jest,  either  made  by  Agathod^,  or  more  probably  in- 
vented for  him ;  but  it  is  founded  upon  a  popular  belieC 

^  **  Sanctiusque  et  reverendua  visum,  de  actis  Deorum  credere  quam  scire.** 
(Tadt  German,  c  34.) 

Aristid^,  however,  represents  the  Homeric  theology  (whether  he  would 
have  induded  the  Hesiodic  we  do  not  know)  as  bdieved  quite  literally  among 
the  multitude  in  his  time,  the  second  century  after  Christianity  (Aristid.  Orat. 
liL  p.  25).  *A3topo,  dmj  irore  xf^  t^  dus&Ba^cn  fie&*  iftiuv^  irorepa  .ug  role 
voXkoZc  SoKel  Kai  *Ofufp^  6k  ovvdoicei,  ^e&v  Tra&tinaTa  ovftittur&nviu  koI  ^ftac, 
olov  *Apioc  iifffta  Kot  *Air6XXovoc  ^n^eiac  tuU'RfaiffTav  fii^etc  etc  ^aXaaaav, 
o^ru  6h  Koi  *lvovc  &xv  koI  ^ac  rivac.  Compare  Ludan,  Zei>c  Tpay&doCt 
c.  20,  and  De  Luctu,  c.  2 ;  Dionys.  Hslicar.  A.  B.  iL  p.  90,  Sylb. 

Sallimachus  (Hymn,  ad  Jov.  9^  distinctly  denied  the  statement  of  the 
Kretans  that  they  possessed  in  Erite  the  tomb  of  2^us,  and  treated  it  as  aa 
Instance  of  Eretan  mendadty;  while  Cdsus  did  not  deny  it,  but  explained 
it  in  some  figurative  manner — aivirro/ievoc  rpoKUtdiC  imovoiac  ( Ortgen.  cont 
Celsum,  iiL  p.  137). 

'  There  is  here  a  diange  as  compared  with  my  first  edition;  I  had  inserted 
here  some  remarks  on  the  allegorical  theory  of  interpretation,  as  compared 
with  the  semi-historicaL    An  able  artide  on  my  work  (in  the  Edicbnigh 


fhe  ntmost  which  we  aooomplish  by  means  of  the  semi-his- 
torical  theory,  even  in  its  most  snccessfiil  applications,  is,  that 
after  leaving  oat  from  the  mythical  narratiye  all  that  is  miracn- 
lous  or  high-colored  or  extravagant,  we  arrive  at  a  series  of  credi- 
t>le  incidents  —  incidents  which  may,  perhaps^  have  reaUy  oceop- 
red,  and  against  which  no  intrinsic  presamption  can  be  raised. 
This  is  exacdy  the  diaracter  of  a  weU-written  modem  novel  (as, 
for  example,  several  among  the  compositions  of  Defoe),  the  wMe 
story  of  which  is  sach  as  may  well  have  occorred  in  real  Ufe :  it 
is  plausible  fiction,  and  nothing  beyond.    To  raise  plausible  fic- 
tion up  to  the  superior  dignity  of  truth,  some  positive  testimony 
or  positive  ground  of  inference  must  be  shown ;  even  the  highest 
measure  of  intrinsic  probability  is  not  alone  sufficient.    A  man 
who  tells  us  that,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Platsea,  rain  fell  on 
the  spot  of  ground  where  the  city  of  New  Yoik  now  stands,  will 
neither  deserve  nor  obtain  credit,  because  he  can  have  had  no 
means  of  positive  knowledge ;  though  the  statement  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  improbable.     On  the  other  hand,  statements  in 
themselves  very  improbable  may  well  deserve  beUef,  provided 
they  be  supported  by  sufficient  positive  evidence ;  thus  the  canal 
dug  by  order  of  Xerx^  across  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos, 
and  the  sailing  of  ihe  Persian  fleet  through  it^  is  a  fiict  which  1 
believe,  because  it  is  well-attested  —  notwithstanding  its  remark- 
able imiHX>bability,  which  so  fiir  misled  Juvenal  as  to  induce  him 
to  single  out  the  narrative  as  a  glaring  example  of  Grecian  men- 
dacity.^   Again,  many  critics  have  observed  that  the  jgeneral  tale 
of  the  Trojan  war  (apart  &om  the  superhuman  agencies)  is  not 
more  improbable  than  that  of  the  Crusades,  which  every  one  ad- 
mits to  be  an  historical  fact  But  (even  if  we  grant  this  position, 
which  is  only  true  to  a  small  extent),  it  is  not  suffid^it  to  show 
an  analogy  between  the  two  cases  in  respect  to  negative  presump- 
tions  alone ;  the  analogy  ought  to  be  shown  to  hold  between  them 

Beview,  October  1S46),  pointed  out  that  those  remarks  required  modificatioii, 
and  thajtthe  idea  of  allegory  in  reference  to  the  constniction  of  the  mythei 
was  altogether  inadmissiblek 
*JuTcnal,  Satx.  174:  — 

*'  Creditor  olim 
Velificatns  Aihos,  et  qnantum  Griecia  mendas 
.  Andet  in  hiiitori&  "  etc. 
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in  respect  topeaiUTe  certificate  iJso.  The  Oueades  wse  a  curiofis 
pludn<»iieiK»i  in  history,  but  we  accept  them,  nevertheless,  as  aa 
unquestionaMe  fact,  because  the  antecedent  improbe^ilUj  is  snr- 
mounted  bj  adequate  contemp^nrarj  testimony.  When  the  like 
testimony,  both  in  amount  and  kind,  is  produced  to  establish  ti^e 
historical  reality  of  a  Trojan  war,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  deal 
with  the  two  events  on  the  same  footing. 

In  applying  the  semi-historical  theory  to  Grecian  mythical  nar- 
rative, it  has  been  often  fcHgotten  that  a  certain  strengtiJi  of  testi- 
mony, or  positive  ground  of  belief,  must  llrst  be  tondaned,  before 
we  can  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the  antecedent  probability  or 
improbability  of  the  incidents  alleged.    The  belief  ci  the  Greeks 
themselves,  without  the  smallest  aid  of  special  or  contemporary 
witnesses,  has  been  tacitly  assumed  as  sufficient  to  support  the 
case,  provided  only  sufficient  deduction  be  made  from  the  mythi- 
cal narratives  to  romove  all  antecedent  improbabSities.     It  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  the  faith  of  the  people  must  have 
rested  originally  upon  some  particul^  historical  event,  involving 
the  identical  persons,  things,  and  places  which  the  c^ginal  mythes 
exhibit,  or  at  least  the  most  prominent  among  them.    But  when 
we  examine  the  pyschagogic  indu^Mses  predominant  in  the  so- 
ciety among  whom  this  belief  originally  grew  up,  we  shall  see 
that  their  belief  is  of  little  or  no  evidentiary  value,  and  that  the 
growth  and  diffiision  of  it  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  without 
supposing  any  ^>ecial  basis  of  miittera  of  fact      The  popular 
faith,  so  £u:  as  it  counts  for  anything,  testifies  in  &vor  of  the  en- 
tire and  literal  mythes,  which  are  now  universally  rejected  as 
incredible.^    We  have  thus  the  very  minimum  of  positive  pro(^, 

*  Colonel  Sleeman  observes,  respecting  the  ^Hindoo  historical  mind  — 
**  History  to  this  pe6ple  is  all  a  foiiy  tale.**  (Rambles  and  Recollections  of 
an  Indian  Offidal,  rot.  i.  eh.  ix.  p.  70.)'  And  again,  **  The  popular  poem  of 
the  Hama^n  describes  &e  abduction  of  the  heroine  by  the  monster  king  of 
Ceylon,  Rawon ;  and  her  recovery  by  means  of  ^e  monkey  general,  Hnn« 
nooman.  Every  word  of  this  poem,  the  people  assnred  me  was  written,  if 
not  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity  himself,  at  least  by  his  inspiration,  which  was 
the  same  thing — and  it  must  consequently  be  tme.  Kine^*nnie  oat  of  a 
hnndred,  among  the  Hindoos,  implicitly  believe,  not  only  every  word  of  ihe 
poem,  but  every  word  of  every  poem  that  has  ever  been  written  in  Sanscrit. 
If  you  ask  a  man  whether  he  really  believes  any  very  egregious  absurdity 
quoted  from  these  books,  heVeplies,with  the  greirtest  lUflwti^in  the  world,  Is 
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and  the  maximum  of  negfttiye  preaomptiim:  we  may  diminiwh 
the  latter  by  conjectural  omisBicms  and  inierpolationsi  bat  we  caur 
&ot  by  any  artifice  increase  the  former:  the  narratiYe  ceaaes  to 
be  incredible,  but  it  still  remains  uncertified,-* a  mere  common- 
place possibility."  Nor  is  fiction  always^  or  essentially,  extrava- 
gant and  incredible.  It  is  often  not  only  plausible  and  coherent^ 
but  eyen  more  like  truth  (if  a  paradoxical  phrase  may  be  allow- 
ed) than  truth  itself.  Nor  can  we,  in  the  absence  of  any  extrin- 
sic test,  reclHMi  upon  any  intrinsic  mark  to  discriminate  the  one 
fponi  the  other.i  * 


it  not  written  in  the  book ;  and  how  should  it  be  there  written,  if  not  tree  ? 
The  Hindoo  religion  reposes  upon  an  entire  prostration  of  mind,  — that 
continual  and  habitual  surrender  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  make  occasionaHy,  whfle  engaged  at  the  theatre,  or  in  the 
peiiisal  of  works  of  fiction.  We  allow  the  scenes,  characters,  and  inddepta, 
to  pass  before  our  mind's  eye,  and  move  our  feelrngs— irithont  stopping  a 
moment  to  ask  whether  they  are  real  or  true*    There  is  only  this  diflFerence 

that  with  people  of  education  among  us,  even  in  such  short  intervals  of 

illusion  or  abandon^  any  extravagance  in  the  acting,  or  flagrant- improbability 
in  Ae  fiction,  destroys  the  charm,  breaks  the  spell  by  which  we  have  been  so 
mysteriously  bound,  and  restores  us  to  reason  and  the  realities  of  ordinary 
life.  With  the  Hindoos,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  impiobabililj,  the 
]ii(»e  monstrous  and  preposterous  the  fiction  —  the  greater  is  the  vchann  it 
liAS  over  their  mipds ;  and  the  greater  their  learning  in  iho  Sanscrit,  the 
more  are  they  under  the  influence  of  this  charm.  Believing  all  to  be  written 
by  the  Bdty,  or  uhder  his  inspirations,  and  the  meik  and  ihlogs  of  former 
days  to  have  been  very  diffiBront  from  men  and  .things  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  heroes  cf  these  fables  to  have  been  demigods,  or  people  endowed 
with  powers  for  superior  to  tiiose  of  the  ordinary  men  of  their  own  day — 
the  analogies  of  nature  are  never  for  a  moment  considered ;  nor  do  questions 
of  probability,  or  possibility,  according  to  those  analogies,  ever  obtrude  to 
dispel  tii^  diarm  witii  which  they  are  so  pleasingly  bound.  They  go  on 
through  life  reading  and  talking  of  these  monstrous  fictions,  which  shock 
the  taste  and  understaadlng  of  other  nations,  without  ever  questiofiing  the 
truth  of  one  siiigle  incident,  or  hearing  it  questioned.  There  was  a  time, 
and  that  not  far  distant,  when  It  waa  the  same  in  £n|^and,  and  in  every 
other  European  nation ;  and  there  are,  I  am  afraid,  some  parts  of  Europe 
where  it  is  so  stilt  Bitt  the  Hindoo  fhith,  so  far  as  religious  questions  are 
«>ncemed,  is  not  more  capacious  or  absurd  than  that-  of  the  -Greeka  or  Bo- 
mans  in  the  days  of  Socrates  or  Cteero :  the  <mly  difference  is,  that  among 
the  Hindoos  a  greater  nutnber  of  the  questions  which  interest  mankind  are 
brought  under  the  head  of  religion."  (Sleeman,  Bambles,  et&,  vol.  L  cfa. 
xxvi.  p.  227 :  compare  vol.  ii.  ch.  v.  p.  51  ;  viii.  p.  97.) 
*  Lord  Lyttieton,  in  commenting  on  the  tales  of  the  Irish  bards,  in  his 
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In  the  semi-historical  theory  respecting  GreciaQ  mjtMcal  i 
ratiye,  the  critic  nnoonsciouslj  transports  into  the  Homeric  age 
those  habits  of  classification  and  distinction,  and  that  standard  of 
acceptance  or  rejection,  which  he  finds  current  in  his  own. 
Amongst  us,  the  distinction  between  historical  fact  and  fiction  Is 
highly  valued  as  well  as  familiarly  understood  t  we  have  a  kmg 
history  of  the  past,  deduced  from  a  study  of  contemponuy  evi- 
dences; and  we  have  a  body  of  fictitious  literature,  stamped 
with  its  own  mark  and  interesting  in  its  own  way.  Spealdng 
generally,  no  man  could  now  hope  to  succeed  permanently  in 
transferring  any  striking  incident  from  the  latter  category  into 
the  former,  nor  could  any  man  deliberately  attempt  it  without 
incurring  well-merited  obloquy.  But  this  historical  tensey  now  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  modem  mind  that  we  find  a  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving any  people  to  be  without  it,  is  the  fruit  of  records  and 
inquiries,  first  applied  to  the  present,  and  then  preserved  and 
studied  by  subsequent  generations;  while  in  a  society  which  has 
not  yet  formed  the  habit  of  recording  its  present,  the  real  facts 
of  the  past  can  never  be  known ;  the  difierenoe  between  attested 

Uistorj  <^  Henry  XL,  has  the  following  jost  remarks  (book  iv.  toI.  iii.  p.  13^ 
quarto) :  '*  One  may  reasonably  suppose  that  in  MSS.  written  since  the  Irish 
receired  the  Boman  letters  fW>m  St  Patrick,  wme  traditional  troths  recorded 
before  bythe  bards  in  their  unwritten  poems  may  have  been  preserved  to  our 
times.  Yet  these  cannot  be  so  separated  from  many  fisd>nlous  stories  derived 
from  the  same  sources,  as  to  obtain  a  firm  credit ;  it  not  bemg  sufficient  to 
establish  the  authority  of  suspected  traditions,  that  they  can  be  shown  not 
to  be  BO  improbable  or  absurd  as  others  with  which  they  are  mixed — sums 
then  may  b$  tpedous  as  well  at  Bentelen  Jkiions,  Nor  can  a  poet  or  bard, 
who  lired  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  aibcr  Chrisl^  if  his  poem  is  still 
extant,  be  any  voucher  for  facts  supposed  to  have  happened  before  the  in 
carnation ;  though  his  evidence  Callowing  for  poetical  license)  may  bo 
received  on  such  matters  as  come  within  his  own  time,  or  the  remembrance 
of  old  men  with  whom  he  conversed.  The  most  judidons  historians  pay  no 
regard  to  the  Welsh  or  British  traditions  delivered  by  Qeo£frsy  of  Monmouth, 
though  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  some  of  these  may  be  true.*' 

One  definition  of  a  mytfae  given  by  Plutarch  coincides  exactly  with  a 
specimm  fiOkm:  'O  fMot  elvai  PoOXerat  Uyof  ifftv&i^c  *oi«£>f  iXir^tv^  (PI*, 
tarch,  Bellone  an  pace  dariores  fnenrnt  Atheniensss,  p.  346). 

"  Der  Qrund-Trieb  des  Mjrthus  (Creuzer  justly  expresses  it;  das  Ge* 
docfate  in  ein  Geichehenes  umxusetzen.''  (Symbolik  der  Alten  Welt,  sect 
43.  p.  99.) 


matter  of  fact  and  plausible  fiction — between  trntb  and  tiiat 
wliich  is  like  tratfa  —  can  neither  be  discerned  nor  sought  for. 
T'et  it  is  precisely  upon  the  supposition  that  this  distinction  is 
present  to  men's  habitual  thoughts,  that  the  semi-historical  theory 
of  the  mythes  is  grounded. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  often  been  stated,  that  the  Grecian 
epic  contains  what  are  called  traditions  respecting  the  past  —  the 
larger  portion  of  it,  ^indeed,  consists  of  nothing  else.    But  what 
are  these  traditions  ?    They  are  the  matter  of  those  songs  and 
stories  which  have  acquired  hold  on  the'  public  mind;  they  are 
the  creations  of  the  poets  and  storytellers  themselves,  each  of 
whom  finds  some  preexisting,  and  adds  others  of  his  own,  new 
md  previously  untold,  under  the  impulse  and  authority  of  the 
mspiring  Muse.     Homer  doubtless  found  many  songs  and  stories 
current  with  respect  to  the  siege  of  Troy ;  he  received  and  trans- 
mitted "feome  of  these  traditions,  recast  and  transformed  others, 
and  enlarged  the  whole  mass  by  new  creations  of  his  own.    To 
the  subsequent  poets,  such  as  Arktinus  and  Lesch^s,  these  Ho- 
meric creations  formed  portions  of  preexisting  tradition,  wiUi 
^    which  they  dealt  in  the  same  manner ;  so  that  the  whole  mass  of 
txaditions  constituting  the  tale  of  Troy  became  larger  and  larger 
riih  each  successive  contributor.    To  assume  a  generic  differ- 
5r:ce  between  the  older  and  the  newer  strata  of  tradition  —  to 
>reat  the  former  as  morsels  of  history,  and  the  latter  as  appen- 
iages  of  fiction  —  is  an  hypothesis  gratuitous  at  the  least,  not  to 
say  inadmissible.     For  the  further  we  travel  back  into  the  past, 
the  more  do  we  recede  fiom  the  clear  day  of  positive  history, 
^nd  the  deeper  do  we  plunge  into  the  unsteady  twilight  and 
gorgeous  clouds  of  fancy  and  feeling.    It  was  one  of  the  agree- 
able dreams  of  the  Grecian  epic,  that  the  man  who  travelled  far 
enough  northward  beyond  the  Bhipsean  mountains,  would  in  time 
Teach  the  delicious  country  and  genial  climate  of  the  virtuous 
Hyperboreans^^  the  votaries  and  favorites  of  Apollo,  who  dwelt 
in  the  extreme  north  beyond  the  chilling  blasts  of  Boreas.    Now 
the  hope  that  we  may,  by  carrying  our  researches  up  the  stream 
of  time,  exhaust  the  limits  of  fiction,  and  land  ultimately  upon 
9ome  points  of  solid  truth,  appears  to  me  no  less  illusory  than 
his  northward  journey  in  quest  of  the  Hyperiwreas  efysinm. 
VOL.  I.  19  28oc. 
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The  geoml  dispoeitioii  to  adopt  the  semi-histoncal  theoij  im 
to  the  genesis  of  Gredaa  my  thes,  arises  in  part  from  relnctanoe 
in  critics  to  impute  to  the  mjthfl^ic  ages  eztreme  credulitj  or 
fraud ;  together  with  the  nsnal  presmnption,  that  where  much  is 
believed  some  portion  of  it  must  be  true.  There  would  he  aome 
weight  in  these  grounds  of  reasoning^  if  the  ages  under  diaoos- 
sion  had  been  supplied  with  records  and  accustomed  to  critical 
inquiry.  But  amongst  a  people  unprovided'  with  the  former  and 
strangers  to  the  latter,  credulity  is  naturally  at  its  maiEimnm,  as 
well  iif  the  naErat<Hr  himself  aa  in  his  hearers :  the  idea  of  delib- 
erate fraud  is  moreover  inapplicable,^  for  if  the  hearers  are  dis- 
posed to  acoept  what  is  related  to  them  as  a  revelation  &om  the 
Muse,  the  ceitrtu  of  composition  is  quite  sufiSdentrto  impart  a 
similar  persuasion  to  the  poet  whose  mind  is  penetrated  with  it» 
The  belief  of  that  day  can  hardly  be  said  to  stand  apart  by  itself 
as  an  act  pf  reason*  It  beccNnes  confounded  with  vivacioas  inc- 
lination and  earnest  emotion ;  and  in  every  case  where  these 
moital  ezcitabilities  are  powerfully  acted  upon,  faith  ensues  on* 
consciously  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  active  and  promi- 
nent such  t^dendes  were  among  the  early  Greeks,  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  originality  of  their  epic  poetry  may  teach  us. 

It  is,  besides,  a  presumption  fiur  too  lai^ly  and  indiscriminately 
applied,  even  in  our  own  advanced  age,  thk  whiere  mnch  is  be- 
lieved, something  must  necessarily  be  true — that  accredited 
fiction  is  always  traceable  to^(»ne  basis  of  historical  truth.^    The 

*  Iq  reference  to  the  loose  statements  of  the  Highlanders,  Dr.  Johnson  oh* 
•erves,'  **H«  that  goes  into  tlie  Highlands  with  a  nrind  natttrally  acquies- 
cent, and  a  os^Wtjr  eager  for  wonden,  as^j  perhapa  come  btck  with  «b 
i^nnion  very  different  from,  mino ;  for  the  inhabitants,  knowing  the  Ignonmoe 
of  all  strangers  in  their  language  and  antiquities,  are  perhaps  not  very  sera- 
poloQs  adherents  to  truth ;  yet  I  do  not  say  that  they  deliberately  speak  stnd- 
wd  feisehood,  or  hare  a  settled  purpose  to  deceive.  They  hare  acquired  and 
considered  little,  and  do  not  always  feel  their  owa  ignorance.  Theyaienol 
mndi  acciBtonied  to  be  interrogated  by  othen,  and  seem  never  ID  have  thooglit 
of  interrogatmg  themselves;  Bothati/aeydonoikwnov^uUthafiataUtrm, 
they  Woewise  do  net  dittinedjf  perceive  it  to  be  false,  Mr.  Boswell  was  reiy  dili- 
gent in  his  inquiries,  and  the  result  of  his  inveatigations  was,  that  the  answer 
to  the  second  question  was  commonly  such  as  nuIMed  the  answer  to  the 
fiirt."    (Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  p.  272, 1st  edit.,  1775). 

'  I  considered  this  portion  more  at  large  in  an  article  in  the  **  Westaiiaattf 


.  ioflueaoe  of  imaginatwm  and  feeling  u  net  eonfined  mmplj  to  the 
process  of  retouching,  transforming,  or  magnifying  nanatives 
originally  founded  on  fact ;  it  will  often  create  new  narratives  of 
its  own,  without  any  such  preHminarj  basis.  Where  there  is  any 
general  body  of  sentim^ot  pervading  men  living  in  sodeCy,  whether 
it  be  religioi^  or  political — love,  admiration,  or  antipathy  —  all 
incidents  tending  to  illustrate  that  sentiment  are  eagerly  wel- 
comed, rapidly  circulated  and  (as  a  general  rule)  easily  accred- 
ited. If  real  incidents  are  not  at  hand,  impressive  fictions  will 
be  provided  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The  perfect  harmony  of  such 
fictions  with  the  prevalent  feeling  stands  in  the  place  of  certi- 
fyiEig  testimony,  and  causes  m^  to  hear  them  not  merely  with 
credence,  but  even  wkh  deHght:  to  caU  thCTi  in  question  and 
require  proof,  is  a  task  which  cannot  be  undertaken  without  in- 
curring obloquy.  Of  such  tendendes  in  the  hnman  mind,  abun- 
dant evidence  is  furnished  by  the  hmumerable  religious  legends 
which  have  acquired  currency  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
of  which  no  country  was  more  fertile  than  Greeoe  —  legends 
which  derived  their  origin,  not  Unm  i^pecud  fiMts  misr^ported  and 
exa^erated,  bul  ^mn  pious  feelings  pervadii^  the  society,  and 
translated  into  narrative  by  forward  and  knaginative  minds  — 
legends,  in  which  not  merely  the  incidents,  but  often  even  the 
personages  are  unreal,  yet  in  which  the  generating  sentiment  is 
conspicuoualy  diseernible,  providing  its  own  matter  as  well  as  its 
own  form.  Other  sentiments  ako^  as  well  as  the  religious,  pro- 
vided they  be  fervent  and  widdly  diffiised,  will  find  eiq[>ression  in 
current  narrative,  and  become  porta^ms  of  the  general  public  be- 
jjief — every  celebrated  and  notorious  character  is  the  source  of 
avthousaod  fictions  ezempHfying  his  peculiarities.  And  if  it  be 
true,  as  I  tlunk  priesentobscnrvittioi)  may  c^w  ns,  that  such  crea- 
tive agencies  are  even  now  visiUe  and  effecdve^  when  the  mate- 
rials of  genuine  history  are  copious  and  critically  studied -r— much 
more  are  we  warranted  in  concluding  that,  in  ages  destitute  of 
records,  strangers  to  historical  testimony,  and  fall  of  belief  in  ' 
divine  inspiratioii  both  as  to  the  foture  and  as  to  the  past,  narra 
tives  purely  fictitJooB  will  acquire  ready  and  uninquiring  credence, 

Reyiew"  for  May,  1843,  on  Niehohr's  Greek  Legends,  urith  which  articld 
mncli  in  the  present  chapter  will  be  found  to  coincide. 
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proTided  ovlj  th^be  plausible  and  in  harmoDj  witL  the  preeoB* 
oeptions  of  the  anditors. 

The  alle^rical  interpretation  of  the  mjthes  has  been  hj  aere- 
ral  learned  investigators,  espedalljr  1^  Crenzer,  connected  with 
the  hypothesis  of  an  andent  and  highlj  instructed  body  of  priests, 
having  their  origin  eiUier  in  £g7pt  or  in  liie  East,  and  ccwnmnni- 
eating  to  the  nide  and  barbarous  Greeks  religioas,  physical)  and 
historical  knowledge  under  the  veil  of  symbols.  At  a  time  (we 
are  told)  when  language  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  visible  symbols 
were  the  most  vivid  means  oi  acting  upon  the  minds  of  ignorant 
hearers:  the  next  step  was  to  pass  to  symbolical  language  and 
expressions — ibr  a  plain  and  literal  exposition,  even  if  nnderstood 
at  all,  would  at  least  have  been  listened  to  with  indifference,  ad 
not  corresponding  with  any  mental  demand.  In  such  allegoriz 
iog  Way,  then,  the  early  priests  set  forth  their  doctrines  respect 
ing  God,  nature,  and  humanity — a  i«fined  monotheism  and  a 
theological  philosophy — and  to  this  purpose  the  earliest  mythes 
were  turned.  Bat  another  class  of  mythes,  more  popular  and 
more  ci4>tivating,  grew  up  under  the  hands  of  the  poets — mythes 
purely  epical,  and  descriptive  of  real  or  supposed  past  events. 
The  allegorical  mythes,  being  taken  up  by  the  poets,  insensibly 
became  confounded  in  the  same  category  with  the  purely  narra- 
five  mythes  —  the  matter  symbolized  was  no  longer  thoagbt  of, 
while  the  symbolizing  words  eame  to  be  construed  in  their  own 
literal  meaning  —  and  the  basis  of  the  early  ali^;ory9  thus  lost- 
among  the  general  public,  was  only  preserved  as  a  secret  among 
various  religious  fraternities,  composed  of  members  allied  together 
by  initiation  in  certain  mystical  ceremonies,  and  adnunistered  l^ 
hereditary  famili^. of  presiding  priests.  In  the  Orphic  and  Bao- 
chic  sects,  in  the  Eleusinian.  and  Samotfaradan  mysteries,  was 
thus  treasured  up  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  old  Geological  and 
philosophical  mythes,  which  had  once  constituted  the  primitive 
legendary  stock  of  Greece,  in  the  hands  of  the  original  priest- 
hood and  in  ages  anterior  to  Homer.  Peiisons  who  had  gone 
through  the  prelkninary  ceremonies  of  initiation,  were  permitted 
at  length  to  hear,  though  under  strict  oUigation  cf  secrecy,  tlm 
andent  religious  and  cosmogonic  doctrine,  revealing  the  destina- 
tion of  man  and  the  certainty  of  posthumous  rewards  and  punish- 


menfs  -—  all  disengaged  from  the  oomptioiis  of  poets,  as  well  as 
&om  the  symbols  and  fdlegories  under  which  they  still  remained 
buried  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The  mysteries  of  Greece  were 
thus  traced  up  to  the  earliest  ages,  and  represented  as  the  only 
faithful  depository  channels  of  that  purer  theology  and  physics 
which  had  originally  been  communicated,  though  under  the 
unavoidable  inconvenience  of  a  symbolical  expression,  by  an 
enlightened  priesthood  coming  from  abroad  to  tiie  then  rude 
barbarians  of  the  country.i 

^  For  this  general  character  of  the  Gredan  mysteries,  with  their  concealed 
treasure  of  doctrine,  see  WaHmrUm,  Divine  Legation  oi  Moses,  book  ii.  sect.  4. 

Payne  £jiight^  On  the  Symbolicil  Language  of  ancient  Art  and  Mytholo- 
gy, sect  6, 10, 11, 40,' etc 

Saint  CroiXi  Bechcrches  sor  ies  Myst^res  da  Paganisme,  sect  3,  p.  106; 
sect  4,  p.  404,  etc. 

Oreuzer,  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der  Alten  Volker,  sect  2,  3,  23,  39, 
42,  etc.  Meiners  and  Heeren  adopt  generally  the  same  view,  though  there 
are  many  divergences  of  opinion  between  these  different  authors,  on  a  sub- 
ject essentially  obscure.  Warbortou  mamtaiued  that  the  interior  doctrine 
communicated  in  the  mysteries  was  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Divinity, 
combined  with  the  IJuemeristio  creed,  that  the  pagan  gods  had  been  m^re 
men. 
.  See  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.vp.  588,  Sylb. 

The  view  tdken  by  Hermann  of  the  ancient  Greek  mythology  is  in  many 
points  similar  to  thM  of  Creuzer,  though  with  some  considenU)le  dliference. 
He  thinks  that  it  is  an  aggregate  of  doctrine— philosophical,  theological, 
physical,  and  moral — expressed  under  a  scheme  of  systematic  personifica- 
tions, each  person  being  called  by  a  name  significant  of  the  function  personi- 
fied :  this  doctrine  was  imported  from  the  East  into  Greece,  where  the  poets, 
rfitaining  or  translating  the  names,  but  forgetting  their  meaning  and  connec- 
tion, distorted  the  primitive  stories,  the  sense  of  which  came  to  be  retained 
only  in  the  ancient  mysteries. .  That  true  sense,  however,  (he  thinks,)  maybe 
recovered  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  significant  names:  and  his  two  disser- 
tations (Do  Mythol(%i&  Grsecorum  Antiquisaimft,  Iq  the  Opnscula,  vol.  ii.) 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  this  systematic  expansion  of  etymology  into  narrative. 
The  dissent  from  Creuzer  is  set  forth  in  their  published  correspondence, 
especially  in  his  concluding  ***Briefaxi  Creuzer  fiber  das  Wesen  und  die 
Behandlnng  der  MythoI<»gie,"  Leipzig,  1819.  The  following  citation  from 
his  Latin  dissertation  sots  forth  his  general  doctrine:— 

,  Hermann,  De  Mythologii  GrsBcorum  Antiqui8sim&,  p.  4  (Opnscula,  vol. 
ii.  p.  171): -^^  Yidemns  remm  divlnarum  bomanaammque  scientiam  ex 
Asi&  per  Lyciam  migrantem  in  Europam :  videmus  fi&bulosos  poetas  pore- 
grinam  doctriaam,  monstraoso  tnmore  orientis  slve  exntara,  sive  nondum 
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But  thiB  theory,  Ikoitgli  sdvooatod  bj  Beveral  leaEmed  men,  ham 
been  shown  to  be  unauppoited  and  erroneous*  It  implies  a  mis- 
taken view  boUi  of  the  antiquity  and  the  purport  of  the  myste- 
ries, which  cannot  be  safely  carried  up  eren  to  the  age  of  Heaiodl, 
)md  which,  though  imposing  and  yenerable  as  religioufl  oeremo- 
nies,  included  no  recondite  or  esoteric  teaching.1 

Mntem,  qofun d«  mtcgro  Qtmck  specie  procieanles;  ridemns  poetas,  iUos, 
qaonun  ommam  Tera  nomina  nomiiiibiia — ab  arte,  qn^  darebant,  petitu-* 
obliterata  sunt,  din  in  Thrad&  bftrentes,  raroqae  taodem  etiam  cum  aliii 
Gnecin  pardbus  commercio  junctos :  qnalis  Pamphus,  non  ipse  Atbeniensis, 
AtheDiensibns  bjumos  Deonim  fodt  Yideniiis  deniqae  letrnaam  panladm 
in  tnysterioniin  secretam  illam  iapfeDtam  doetrinam,  ritiatain  religionom 
pertnrbatione,  connptam  inscitiA  interpretom,  obscftratiim'leTitate  amceniora 
sectantium  —  adeo  at  earn  ne  illi  qaidem  intelligereiit,  qui  hjsreditariam  a 
prioribvs  poesin  eoleates,  qQam  ingenii  pnostantiA  ornnes  pnestiiigiierant, 
taiit&  iUos  obliyione  merserant,  at  ipsi  sint  primi  aactoies  oomis  emditioiiis 
babiti." 

Hermann  tbinks,  bowerer,  tbat  by  punnbig  the  suggestions  of  eijrmologyt 
▼estiges  maj  still  be  discovered,  and  sometbing  like  a  histoiy  oomj^iled,  of 
Orecian  belief  as  it  stood  anterior  to  floater  and  Hesiod:  **  Bst  aatem  in 
bac  omni  ratione  jndicio  maxlme  opus,  quia  non  testibns  res  agltar,  sod  ad 
interpretandi  solertiam  omnia  revocanda  snnt^  (p.  172).  To  tbe  aame  gene- 
ral purpose  the  French  work  of  M.  Em^rie  David,  Becherches  snr  le  Dien 
Jupiter — reviewed  by  0.  Miiller:  seethe  Klelne  Scfariften  of  the  latter,  toL 
ii.p.  82. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  also  employed  a  pmfosion  of  leaning,  and  nunMtoiis 
etymological  conjectures,  to  resolve  the  Greek  myihes  into  mistakes,  perver- 
sions, i^nd  matilations,  of  the  exploits  and  doctrines  of  oriental  tribes  long>- 
lost  and  by-gone, -—Amonians,  Cnthites,  AiUtes,  etc  ^  It  was  Noah  (he 
thinks)  who  was  represented  under  the  different  names  of  Thoth,  Herm^ 
Men§8,  Osiris,  Zeudi,  Atlas,  Phordneus,  Prometheus,  to  which  list  a  fiuther 
number  of  great  extent  might  be  added:  the  Novf  of  Anaxagoras  was  in 
reality  the  patriareb  Noah'*  (Ant  MythoL  vol  ii.  pp.  858,  272).  <"  The  CnA- 
ites  or  Amonians,  descendants  of  Noah,  settled  in  Greece  from  tbe  east, 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  building  and  the  arts'*  {A.  i  p.  502;  iL  p.  187). 
The  greatest  past  of  the  Grecian  theology  arose  trom  misconoeption  and 
blunders,  the  stories  concerning  (heir  gods  and  heroes  were  founded  on  terms 
misinterpreted  or  abused"  (»b.  i.  p.  452).  **  The  number  of  different  actions 
ascribed  to  die  various  Grecian  gods  or  heroes  all  relatis  to  one  people  or 
&mily,  and  are  at  bottom  one  and  the  same  history"  (A.  iL  p.  57).  *  The 
fables  of  Frpm€then8  and  Tityns  were  taken  from  andent  Amonian  temples, 
from  hieroglyphics  misondetstood  and  badly  explained"  (i.  p.  426) :  see 
especially  vol.  it  p.  160. 

1  The  Anti-Symbollk  of  Vbss,  and  still  more  tlMAglaophamos  of  Lobecki 


Hie  dcxstriiiey  supposed  to  have  been  crigbanj  Bymbolis^ 
ttMi>seqaentlj  overdoaded,  in  the  Giedc  mjrtliesy  was  in  realilj 
first  intruded  into  them  by  the  onoonscioiis  fiincies  of  later  inter- 
preters. It  was  one  of  Uie  varioufl  roads  which  instrocted  men 
took  to  escape  from  the  literal  admission  of  Uie  ancient  mythes, 
and  to  arrive  at  some  new  form  of  belief,  nM»e  oonsoiiant  with 
their  ideas  of  what  the  attributes  and  character  of  the  gods  ought 
to  be.  It  was  one  of  the  ways  of  constituting,  by  help  cf  the 
mysteries,  a  philosophical  religion  apart  from  the  general  public^ 
and  of  connecting  that  distinction  with  the  earliest  periods  c^ 
Gredan  Society.  Such  a  distinction  was  both  avowed  and  justi- 
fied among  the  superior  men  of  the  later  pagan  world.  Varro 
and  Scaevola  distributed  theology  into  three  distinct  deparhnents, 
— the  mythical  or  &bulous,  the  civil,  and  the  physical.  The 
first  had  its  place  in  the  theatre,  and  was  left  without  any  inter- 
ference to  the  poets ;  the  secSond  belonged  to  the  city  of  political 
community  as  such,  —  it  comprised  the  regulation  of  all  the  publio 
worship  and  religious  rites,  and  was  consigned  altogether  to  the 
direction  of  the  magistrate ;  the  third  was  the  privilege  of  philo- 
sophers, but  was  reserved  altogether  for  private  discussion  in  the 
schools,  apart  from  the  general  public^    As  a  member  of  the 

■  ^  ■  ...       ■  .  —  ■■■■,: ,  , 

•ra  fatt  of  iurtmetion  on  the  nbjeot  of  tids  sopposed  interior  doctrine,  and 
en  the  ancient  mysteriet  in  general:  ibe  latter  treatise,  eipodally,  is  not  less 
dirtingnUhed  ibr  ite  jndicaoas  and  circanupeet  criticism  than  for  ks  copious 
learning. 

Mr.  Halhed  (Preface  to  the  Gentoo  Code  of  Laws,  pp.  xiiL-xiy.)  has  good 
ohservatkms  on  the  vanity  of  all  attempts  to  allegorize  the  Hindu  mytholo- 
gy: he  obserreB,  with  perfect  tnith,  '^  The  vulgar  and  illiterate  have  always 
understood  the  mythology  of  their  conntry  in  its  literal  sense;  and  there 
^as  a  time  to  every  nation,  when  the  highest  rank  in  it  was  eqnally  vulgar 

and  illiterate  with  the  lowest A  Hinda  esteems  the  astonishing 

miracles  attributed  to  a  Brima,  or  a  Eishon,  as  £M!ts  of  the  most  indnbitaUe 
anthencidfy,  and  the  relation  of  them  as  most  stricdy  historical** 

Compare  ako  Gibbon*s  remarks  on  the  allegorizing  tendencies  of  the;  later 
Platonisti  (Hist  I>ed.  and  Fall,  vol  iv.  p.  71). 

*  Vano,  ap.  Angnstin.  De  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  S7;  vL  5-6.  "Dicid  fabnlosos 
Deos  aceommodatos  esse  ad  tiieatram,  natnrales  ad  mundonif  civiles  ad 
nrbem.**  **  Varro,  de  religionibos  loqnens,  mnlta  esse  vera  dixit,  qum  non 
modo  vulgo  Scire  non  sit  utile,  sed  etiam  tametsi  fidsa  aint,  aliter  exbtimare 
popnlnm  expediat:  et  ideo  Gnsoos  teletaa  et  myateria  tadtnntitate  parieti- 
bnsqne  dansisse"  (ibid.  iv.  >Sl ).    See  yilloisgn,  Pe  Tripliei  TheologiA  Com- 
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dtj,  the  philosoplier  syn^thized  with  Hie  andienee  in  the  thea- 
tre, and  took  a  devout  shure  in  the  established  ceremooiesy  nor 
was  he  jastified  in  trying  what  he  heard  in  the  ooe  or  saw  in 
the  other  bj  his  own  ethical  standard.  But  in  the  private  as* 
semblies  (^  instructed  or.  inquisitive  men,  he  ^ajoyed  the  fullesl 
liberty  of  canvassing  every  received  tenet,  and  of  broaching  his 
own  theories  unreservedly,  respecting  the  existence  and  nature 
of  the  gods.  By  these  discussions,  the  activity  of  the  philosophi-  - 
cal  mind  was  maintained  and  truth  elicited ;  but  it  was  such  truth 
as  the  body  of  the  people  ought  not  to  hear,  lest  their  faith  in 
their  own  established  religious  worship  should  be  overthrown. 
In  thus  distu^gu^hing  the  civil  theology  from  the  fabulous,  Yarro 
was  enabled  to  cast  upon  the  poets  all  the  blame  of  the  objeo- 
tionable  points  in  the  popular  theology,  and  to  avoid  the  neces- 
i»ity  of  prcxiouncing  censure  on  the  magistrates,  who  (he  contend- 
ed) had  made  as  good  a  compromise  with  the  settled  prejudices 
of  the  pnWc  as  the  case  permitted; 

The  same  conflicting  sentiments  which  led  the  philosophers  to 
decompose  the  divine  mythes  into  allegory,  impelled  the  histo- 
rians to  melt  down  the  heroic  mythes  into  something  like  contin- 
uous political  history,  with  a  long  series  of  chronology  calculated 
upon  the  heroic  pedigrees.  The  one  process  as  well  as  the  other 
was  interpretative  guesswork,  proceeding  upon  unauthorized  as- 
sumptions, and  without  smy  verifying  test  or  evid^Mse :  while  it 
frittered  away  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  mythe  into  some^ 
thing  essentially  anti-mythical,  it  sought  to  arrive  both  at  history 
and  philosophy  by  impracticable  roads.  That  the  superior  men  of 
antiquity  should  have  striven  hard  to  save  the  dignity  of  legends 
which  constituted  the  charm  of  their  literature  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  popular  religion,  we  cannot  be  at  all  suiprised;  but 

mentatio,  p.  8;  and  Lactantios,  De  Origm.  Error*  ii.  3.  Tike  doctrine  of 
the  Stoic  Ohiysifipnd,  ap.  Etymologicon  Magn.  v.  Telerai-^Xfywrmvoc  di 
^tfi,  Tovc  irepi  Tuv  "^eiav  Tioyovc  tlKortic  Ko^ia^at  rc^rdc,  ;tp7v<M  yap 
Tofrrovc  reXevTaiovc  koI  M  iraci  ii6SuTKeir9>atf  1*9;  V^^X^C  hCf^^xfVQ  ^a  k^ 

d^Xov  imef>  de^  iuioiaaire  6p^^^  Keit  iyKparetc  ytviir&tBH  {Arim,, 
The  triple  division  of  Yacro  is  reproduced  in  Platareh,  Amaionus,  p.  76S. 

i^t&p  Soi^f  Kcit  navvafcmaiv  ^yiifiopei  Koi  d«5a<»c«Aot  yeyoiKUiiv  9/Huv  oJ  n 


it  is  gratifying  to  Bnd  Plato  discussing  the  subject  in  a  more 
philosophical  spirit.  The  Platonic  Socratte,  being  asked  whether 
lie  believed  the  current  Attic  fable  respecting  the  abduction  of 
Oreithyia  (daughter  of  Erechtheus)  bj  BoreaSy  replies,  in  sub* 
stance,  —  ^<It  would  not  be, strange  if  I  disbelieved  it,  as  the 
clever  men  do ;  I  might  then  show  my  cleverness  by  saying  that 
a  gust  of  Boreas  blew  heaf  down  from  the  rocks  above  while,  she 
was  at  play,  and  that,  having  been  killed  in  this  manner,  she  was 
reported  to  have  been  carried  off  by  Boreas.  Such  speculaticms 
are  amusing  enough,  but  they  belong  to  men  ingenious  and  busy- 
minded  ovenniteh,  and  not  greatly  to  be  envied,  if  it  be  only  for 
tfais  reason,  ihatj  dft^t  having  set  right  onefaJbki  theg  are  under  the 
neceseity  ofafpplging  the  same  process  to  a  host  rf others- —  Hippo- 
centaurs,  ChimsBras,  Grorgohs,  Pegasus,  and  numberless:  other 
monsters  and  incredibilities.  A  man,  who,  disbelieving  these 
sforiesj  shall  try  to  find  a  probable  basis  for  each  of  them,  will 
Jisplay  an  ill-piaeed  acuteness  and  take  upon  himself  an  endless 
burden,  for  which  I  at  least  have  no  leisure :  accordingly,  I 
forego  such  reisearcheii,  and  believe  in  the  current  version  of  the 

These  remarks  of  Plato  are  valuable,  not  simply  because  they 
point  out  the  uselessness  of  cogging  for  a  supposed  basis  of  truth 
in  the  mythes,  but  because  they  at  the  same  time  suggest  the 
true  reason  for  mistrusting  all  such  tentatives.  The  mythes  form 

» Plftto,.Ph8Bdr.  c.  7.  p.  229 : — 

Phjbdbus.  EZire  (ml,  iSt  luKpare^y  crb  tovto  rb  ftv^o2^y^na  irei^et,  uXfj^h 
tlvat ; 

Socrates.    .*AX^*  d  inzLOToiriVy  &(jnep  ol  ao(J>olf  oix  &v  droTroc  elrjVf  elra 
awpi^o/jievo^'  i^airjv  airi^v  irvsvfia  Bopiov  icftrd  tov  vXfftnov  irerp&v  (ri>v  i^ap-  ' 
ft€LK€igL  iralffivaav  Staai,  Koi  oirti  d^  teXevr^ewrav  Xex&^ai  imb  rov  Bopiov 

aviipTraffTdv  yeyovivai .'Eyd  d^,  d'^atdpe,  HX^cfhf  rd  Toiavra 

Xapievra  ^yovfuu,  Xiav  dh  Stivov  kcH  hniravcv  koI  tub  vaw  eirvxovc  av6pbc 
KaT*  oMiO  fiiv  oi>6ev,  Ctl  d*  ait^  avayKij  furd  tovto  rd  tuv  HmroKevTavpu 
eldoc  inavopdov<r&at,y  koI  av&ig  Tb  t^c  Xifiaipac*    Kalimpf>ei  6h  6x^0^  toic 
Tov  Topyovuv  Koi  Utjyaffov,  Kal  oKkuv  afirixavav  Tr^jyiJjy  re  KaX  dToniai  tc: 
to'KdyuiV  rivCiv  ^vffciuv  •  aZf  eZ  tiq  anccndv  irpocPip^  KaTii  Tb  eUbc  (xatr 
are  aypoiKcp  tlvl  oo<pi(^  XP^F-^^C*  ^oTiXric  airip  cx^^VQ  ^efjaej,,    ^"Efiol  6^ 

ravra  oiSa/xCJc  ^(tti  axo^v 'O^ev  Srf  ;^o{petv  kaaac  r 

nti'^ofievog  dh  T(p  vout^ofievjip  irepl  airov,  b  vvvd^  lAeyov,  okoitv  ^  Tavr 
iftavTdv,  etc. 

19» 
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a  class  apart,  abundant  aa  well  as  peculkr:  to  remove  any  indK 
vidnal  mythe  from  its  own  class  into  that  of  historj  or  philosc^j, 
hy  simple  conjecture,  and  without  anj  collateral  evidence,  is  of  no 
advantage,  unless  you  can  perform  a  similar  process  on  the  re- 
mainder.   If  the  process  be  tmstwo^y,  it  ought  to  be  applied  to 
all ;  and  e  conversoy  if  it  be  not  applicable  to  all,  it  is  not  trust- 
worthy as  applied  to  any  one  specially;  always  assuming  no 
special  evidence  to  be  accessible.     To  detach  tBOj  individual 
mythe  from  the  dass  to  -which  it  b^ngs,  is  to  preseat  it  in  aa 
erroneous  point  of  view  $  we  have  no  choice  ezieept  to  admit  them 
as  they  stand,  by  putting  out^ves  afj^roTimtiriveiy  into  the 
frame  of  miad  of  those  for  whom  &ey  were  destmed  and  to  whom 
ttiey  appeared  worthy  of  crec^t^ 

1i  Plato  thss  disoountenances  all  attempts  to  tranfif<nm  the 
mythes  by  interpretation  into  hbtory  or  philosophy^  indunactly 
recognizing  the  generic  difference  between  them -^^  we  find  sub* 
stantiaUy  the  MHie  view  perva^ng  the  elaborate  pflpcoepts  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Bqmblic  He  there  regards  tiie  mythes,  not  as 
embodying  either  matterof-&ct  or  phiksiqihical  pieidple^  but  as 
portions  of  religious  and  patriotic  faith,  and  instruments  of  ethical 
tuition,  instead  of  allowing  the  poets  to  fimme  them  according 
to  the  impulses  of  their  own  gemns,  and  with  a  view  to  imme* 
diate  popularity,  hodirecta  the  le^lator  to  provide  types  of  his 
own  for  the  dwractess  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  to  suitress  all 
stxch  divine  and  heroic  legends  as  are  not  in  harmony  with  these 
preestablished  canons.  In  the  Platonic  system,  the  mythes  are 
not  to  be  matters  of  history,  nor  yet  of  spontaneous  or  casual  fic- 
tion, but  of  prescribed  faith :  he  supposes  that  the  people  will 
believe,  as  a  thing  of  course,  what  the  poets  circulate,  and  he 
therefore  directs  that  thQ  latt^  shall  circulate  nothing  which  does 
not  tend  to  ennoble  and  improve  the.  feelings.  He  conceives  the 
mythes  as  stories  composed  to  illustrate  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  poets  and  the  community,  respecting  the  character  and 
attributes  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  or  respecting  the  social  relations, 
and  ethical  duties  ias  well  as  motives  of  mankind :  hence  the  obli- 
gation upon  the  legislator  to  prescribe  beforehand  the  types  of 
character  which  shall  be  illustrated,  and  to  restrain  the  poets  from 
following  out  any  opposing  fancies.  ^  Let  us  neither  believe  our- 
selves (he  ezdidms),  nor  permit  any  one  to  cuiculate,  that  Th& 


seas  son  of  Posaddn  and  P^ritihioiM  son  of  Zens,  or 
liero  or  son  of  a  god,  oonld  ever  have  bfonght  thei 
commit  abductions  or  oth<»*  mionBities  sncfa  as  are  n 
ascribed  to  tbem.  We  must  compel  the  poets  to  saj,  < 
BVLch  persons  were  not  the  sons  of  gods,  or  that  they  wc 
perpetrators  of  such  misdeeds.^^ 

Most  of  the  mythes  which  the  yoath  hear  and  repeii 
Ing  to  Plato)  are  false,  but  some  c^ihem  are  true:  the 
prominent  ni jliies  which  ai^)ear  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  i 
fictions  than  the  rest    But  fictikm  constitutes  one  of 
pensable  iiestruments  of  m^itsd  training  as  well  as  1 1 
tHe  legislator  must  take  care  that  the  fiction  so  employ  i 
beneficent  and  not  mischievous^     As  the  misehievi 
(he  sajs)  take  their  rise  fiom  wrong  preoiMieeptions 
the  character  of  the  gods  and  heroes^  so  the  waj  to  o  i 
id  to  enforce,  by  authorLeed  composidons,  the  adoptioi 
eorrect  standard.^ 

^  Plalo,  Bepab.  iii.  5.  p.  391.  The  perfect  ignorance  of  all  in  i 
the  god«,  rendered  the  Uak  of  fiction  easy  (Plato,  Kritiafl,  p.  1( 

'  Plato,  Bepab.  iL  16.  p.  377.  Aoywv  6h  Sirrbv  eldo^y  rd  fih  i 
<Jof  <J*  irepov ;  Nat.    HaideVTiov  S*  hf  &fu^repoic,  vporepov  <f*  i 

ctv  • O^  fjunrd^vetc,  *n  irp&rov  r<a(  natSioic  ftv^ov^  7iky6 

mm  <^  rd  6Xov  threlv  fMo^,  Ht  6k  uU  ikn^ 11^ 

ranfTiov  rocc  fnr^oitomCi  M(2  &v  fibv  &v  icaX^  ftv^ov  iroa^am 
Sy  J*  &v  ftil,  dsrox^reov ......  <^v  is  vvv  2,eyovai^  rot)f  ^oTikt 

yap  irow  fixr&ov^  role  av^parcoc^  ^pevdeig  avvm^ivTec  Hkeyov  t 
VLoiov^  <J^,  §  iT  6f ,  KcCt  ri  ttiftuv  fiefn^fievo^  2iyttc ;  'Offe/o,  ijv  i    i 
trpCrrov  kcI  fiAXurra  ftift^ea&at,  SX?iMC  rs  koI  iav  rtc  fo^  xaX&c 
To&TO}  *Otav  rif  tUuiCg  loaiU^  r^  Xiy^  vejii  ^edv  re  koI  ^pt     i 
&/ntep  T^po^edr  fiifii^  ioiKjtra  ypa^tnu  olc  ^  ^ftoia  ^T^tol  yp     i 

T^  sane  train  of  Ihoiight,  and  the  precepts  founded  upon  \ 
np  throogh  chaps.  17, 18,  and  19 ;  compare  De  Legg.  xii.  p.  941 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  popular  or  dramatic  Ijheolog^  i 
distinct  from  the  civil  (as  Varro  did),  Plato  suppresses  the  f(  i 
arate  department  and  merges  it  in  the  latter. 

»  Plato,  Bepdb.  U.  c  21.  p.  382.  Td  iv  rolg  Uyol^  Y^evddf  n  : 
mpjov^  Cicr^  n^  &$iov  dvai  fiiaovc ;  ^Xp*  oi  irpo^  re  rode  ^o^  ' 
lUiXov/Uvov  ^i^QV,  hrav  Sitt  fiaviav  ti  riva  &voiav  kokcv  n  ki\  i 
rttv,  rare  &iroTpon^c  ^^o>  ^  ^pfuiKov  xpn<'''f*ov  yiyverai 
vvv  (9))  kXiyofiev  raZc  fiv^oXoyiaig,  di^  rd  fi^ 
T&Xn^hc  ixet^  ffifpi  T&v  iraXai&v,  it^ofioiovv  [ 
^(l  r d  ^  <  t} doc«  £n  /ioXiara^  diw  xfiitrimv  waio9/uv \ 
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The  eonunents  wbich  Plato  iiAS  deVvered  with  so  much  force 
IB  his  Republic,  and  the  eoactiaeat^  which  he  deduces  from  them, 
aie  inihe  maiii  au  ext>9p6ioii  of  that  fl^itiment  of  oondemnatioo, 
which  he  shared  with  bo  manyMher  philosqpters,  towards  a  laoge 
portiMiof  the  Homerie  and  Hesiodic  ^torieB.^  But  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  set  forth  this  opinion)  unfolds  to  us  more  dearly  the 
real  character  of  the  mjihical  narratives.  They  are  creations  a£ 
the  productive  minds  in  the  community,  deduced  from  the  sup- 
posed attributes  of  the  gods  and  heroes :  so  Plato  views  them, 
and  in  such  character  .he  proposes  tp  amend  them.  The  legisla- 
tor woiM  cause  to  be  prepared  a  better  ai^  truer  picture  of  the 
foretime,  becausa  he  would.staA  £ram  truer  (that  is  to  say^  more 
creditabla)  conceptions  of  the  gods  and  herpes.  For  Plato  re- 
jects the  mythes  respecting  Zeus  and  Htt^  or  Theseus  and 
PeirithduB,  not  from  any  want  of  evidence,  but  because  they  are 
unworthy  of  gods  and  heroes :  he  proposes  to  call  forth  new 
mythes,  which,  though  he  admits  them  at  the  outset  to  be  fictian, 
he  knows  will  soon  be  received  as  true,  and  supply  more  valnar 
ble  lessons  of  conduct 

We  may  consider,  then,  that  Plato  disapproves  of  the  attempt 
to  identify  the  old  mythes  either  with  exaggerated  history  or 
with  disguised  philosophy.  He  shares  in  the  current  £uth,  with- 
out any  suspicion  or  critidsm,  as  to  Orpheus,  Palam§d§8,  Xboda- 
lus,  Amphidn,  Theseus,  Achilles,  Gheirdn,  and  other  mythical 
personages  ;^  but  what  chielfiy  fills  his  mind  is,  the  inherited  sen- 
timent of  deep  reverence  for  these  superhuman  characters  and 
for  the  age  to  whi<^  they  belonged,  —  a  sentiment  suffidenily 
strong  to  render  him  not  only  an  unbeliever  in  sudi  legends  as 
conflict  with  it,  but  also  a  delibetate  creator  of  new  legends  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  and  gratifying  it  The  more  we  ex- 
amine this  sentiment,  both  in  the  mind  of  Plato  as  well  as  in 

>  The  censnre  which  XenophanSs  prononnced  upon  the  Homeric  legends 
has  already  been  noticed :  Herakleitns  (Diogen.  Lafirt  ix.  1)  and  Metrodd- 
nu,  the  companion  and  follower  of  Epicuras,  were  not  leu  profose  in  their 
inrectiTes,  h  ypctfifiaffi  roaovroic  r^  vroiTfTy  Xe?Mid6prirai  (Plutarch,  Nod 
posse  suaviter  viri  secundum  'Epicumm,  p.  1086).  He  even  advised  persons 
not  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  their  utter  ignorance  of  Homer,  to  the  extent 
of  not  knowing  wheth^  Hect5r  was  a  Greek  or  a  Trojan  (Flut  ib.  p.  1094). 

■  Plato,  Republic  iii.  4-5.  p.  391 ;  De  Legg.  iil  I.  p.  677. 
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that  of  the  Grec&s  generaUy,  the  more  shall  we  be  oontiiiced 
that  it  formed  essentiallj  .and  hmeparablj  a  portion  of  Hellenic 
religious  faith.  The  mjthe  both  presupposes,  and  springs  out  of, 
21  settled  basi^  and  a  strong  expansive  force  of  religious,  social, 
und  patriotic  feeling,  operating  upon  a  pa*!  which  is  little  better 
t  haa  a  blank  as  io  positive  knowledge.  It  resemUes  histoiy,  in 
so  far  as  its  form  i»  narrative ;  it  resespbles  philosc^hj,  in  so  far 
us  it  is  occasioiially  illustrative ;  but  in  its  oi^ence  and  substai^ce, 
in  the  mental  tendencies  by  which  it  is  created  as  wdl  as  in.  those 
by  which  it  is  judged  and  upheld,  it  is  a  popularized  expression 
of  the  divine  and  heroic  faith  of  the  people, 

Grecian  imtiquity  cannot  be  at  all  understood  except  in  con- 
nection with  Grecian  religion.  It.  begins  with  gods  atd  it  ends 
with  historical  men,  the  former  being  xecognized  not  simply  as 
gods,  bat  as  primitive  ancestors,  and  connected  with  the  latter  by 
a  long  mythical  genealogy,  partly  heroic  and  partly  human.  Now 
the  whole  value  of  such  genealo^es  arises  from  their  being  taken 
entire ;  the  god  or  hero  at  the  top  is  in  pointof  fact  the  most  im- 
portant mejtnber  of  the  whole  ;i  for  the  length  and  continuity  of. 
the  series  arises  from  anxiety  on  the  pari  of  historical  men  to  join 
themselves  by  a  thread  of  descent  wi^  the  being,  whom  they 
worshipped  in  their  gentile  SjBcrifices.  Without  the  ancestorial 
god,  the  whole  pedigree  would  have  become  not  only  acephi^ous, 
but  worthless  and  uninteresting.  The  pride  of  the  Herakleids, 
Asklepiiuls,  ^akids,  Neleids,  Dsedalids,  eta  was  attached  to  the 
primitive  eponymous  hero  and  to  the  god  from  whom  they  sptimg;, 
not  to  the  line  of  names,  generally  long  and  barren,  through  which 
■the  divine  or  heroic  dignity  gradually  dwindled  down  into  com- 
m&a  manhood.  Indeed,  the  length  of  the  genealogy  (as  I  have 
Jbefbre  remarked)  was  an  evidence  of  the  humility  of  the  his- 
torical man,  which  led  him  to  place  himself  at  a  respectful  dis* 
tance  from  the  gods  or  heroes ;  for  Hekataeus  of  Mil^tus^  who 
ranked  himself  as  the  fifteenth  descendant  of  a  god,  might  per- 

*  For  a  description  of  similar  tendencies  in  the  Asiatic  religions*  see 
Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  ch.  v.  p.  153  (Bonn,  1841) :  he  points  oat  the  same 
phsenomena  as  in  the  Greek, — coalescence  hetween  the  ideas  of  ancestry 
and  worship, — confusion  hetween  gods  and  men  in  the  past,  —  Increasing 
tendency  to  Enemerize  (pp.  156-157). 
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Iwpt  have  aeeoHnted  it  an  OTerweenfng  impie^in  imjlmi^iiuui 
to  claam  a  god  for  his  immediate  father. 

The  whole  chnmologj  of  Greece,  antenor  to  776  b.  q^  ooosists 
of  oidculatkNis  founded  upon  these  mythical  genealo^es,  espe- 
oiall J  irpoa  that  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  their  descent  fnxm 
Hdraklds,— thirty  years  heing  commonly  taken  as  the  eqaira- 
lent  of  a  g^eralaon,  or  aboat  three  generations  to  a  century. 
Thia  process  of  eompntalion  was  altogedier  illasory,  as  applying 
historical  and  duKmological  conditions  to  a  case  on  wMdi  they 
had  no  bearing.  Thoagfa  the  domain  of  history  was  seemingly 
enlarged,  the  religious  dement  was  tacitly  set  aside:  when  the 
heroes  and  gods  were  dironologized,  tii^  became  insensibly  ap- 
proximated to  the  limits  of  humanity,  totd-  the  process  indirectly 
gave  encouragement  to  tiie  theory  of  En^merus.  Personages 
original^  kgoidaiy  and  poetical  were  erected  into  definite  land- 
marks for  measuring  the  duration  of  the  fbretlme,  thus  gaining  in 
respect  to  historical  distinctness,  but  not  without  loss  on  the  score 
of  religious  assodalion.  Both  EuSmerus  and  the  subsequent 
Christian  writers^  who  denied  the  original  and  inherent  divinity 
ef  the  pagan  gods,  had  a  great  advantage  in  carrying  their  chro- 
nological researches  strictly  and  consistently  upwards — for  all 
chronology  ftSls  as  soon  as  we  suppose  a  race  superior  to  common 
humanity. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  pedigree  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  which  Apolloddrus  and  Eratosthen^  selected  as  the  basis 
of  their  estimate  of  time,  is  nowise  superior  in  credibility  and 
trustworthiness  to  the  thousand  other  gendle  and  fiunily  pedigrees 
with  which  Greece  abounded ;  it  is  rather  indeed  to  be  numbered 
among  the  most  incredible  of  all,  seeing  that  H§rakl^  as  a  pro- 
genitor is  placed  at  the  head  of  perhaps  more  pedigrees  than  any 
other  Grecian  god  or  hera^  The  descent  of  the  Spartan  king 
Leonidas  from  Hi^rakl^  rests  upon  no  better  evidence  than  that 
of  Aristotle  or  Hippocrat^  from  AsklSpius,^ — of  Evagoras  or 

'  According  to  that  which  Aristotle  soems  to  recognize  (Histor.  Animal, 
rii  6),  HSraklUs  was  father  of  serent^-two  sons^  but  of  only  one  daughter^ 
he  was  essentiallj  apptvoyovot:^  illastrating  one  of  the  physical  pecnliaritiet 
noticed  bj  Aristotle.  Euripides,  however,  mentions  daughters  of  HSraklds  in 
the  plural  number  (Enripid.  Herakleid.  45). 

*  Hippocrates  was  twentieth  in  descent  from  H^raklds,  and  niiwteMith 


ISuiejdBte  fioxa  JBdnu^*^  <tf  Soomtid  horn  Dtedalu 
Spartan  hehJdic  family  from  Talthjbius, —  of  the 
lanid  fiuuilj  in  Elis  fvom  lamas, — of  the  loot-ga 
P^ion  Jrom  Cheiidn,  «"!**ai:id  of  Hekatffins  and  his 
Mopifi  god  in  the  mxtocafith  asc^dd&ig  line  of  the  sen 
is  litde  exaggenttioi&^  in  saying,  indeed^  that  no  permj 
bmaiion  of  men  m  Greece,  teli^oas,  social,  or  profe^i 
wiihout  a  siaiiiar  pedigree ;  all  ariding  oat  of  the  8ain<i 
of  the  feelings  and  imaginatioo,  to  persoistfy  as  well  as 
tihe  bond  <^  voion  amoo^  the  members.  Every  on 
^enie9  began  widi  a  religioiis  and  ended  with  w  histori 
At  some  point  <»r  other  in  the  tipward  series,  entitle! 
wece  exchanged  i»  entities  of  reiigien ;  bat  where  1 1 
to  beloimd  we  are  nnable  io  s^,  nor  had  the  wisest 
eient  Greeks  any  means  of  -determining.  l%as  muc  I 
we  know,  that  the  series  taken  as  a  whole,  though  de  i 
eions  to  the  believing  Greek,  possesses  no  valne  as  d  i 
endenee  to  the  Idstorian. 

When  Hefcatsens  visited  TMbes  in  Egypt,  he  ment 
£^yptmn  priests, '  doubtless  with  a  feeling  of  satis 
pride^  tiheiiB^iosing  pedigree  of  the  gem  to  whidi  he  1 
with  fifteen. aniseaten  in  ascending  line,  ttnd  agdd  s 
progenitor.  But  he  found  hinsdf  Immeasurably  ovei 
]|^ests  ^  who  geneaiogited  agamst-  him.**!  They  sh< 
» three  hnodind  and  fbirfy-one  wooden  colossal  statues, ; 
the  succession  of  chief  priests  in  the  temple  in  m 
series  from  father  to  son,  through  a  space  of  11,300  3 
to  the  commencement  oi  this  long  period  (l^ey  sai 
dwdling  alcmg  with  inen»  had  exercised  swiiy  in  Egy 

from  Asklepius  (Vita  Hippocr.  by  Soranus,  ap.  Westerm 
Biographic,  riii.  1) ;  about  Aristotle,  see  Biogen.  Laert,  y.  1. 
phjBician^  tbe  emperor  ClaadioB,  was  also  an  Asklepiad  (1 
61).       _  ^ 

In  Rhodes,  the  neighboring  island  to  Kos,  was  the  gens  'A 
of  Helios,  specially  distinguished  from  the  'A^ooto^  of  n 
worshippers  of  Helios,  rd  Koivbv  tuv  'XXiadiiv  xai  tuv  *AXu 
Inscription  in  Boeckh's  Collection,  No.  2525,  with  Boeckh's  c 

'  Herodot.  ii.  144.    *EK€tr€uif>  6h  yevefjhry^ffavn  iuvrdv,  , 

avroi),  dxd  •&eov  yivta^tu  av^pt^wov  *  drrtyevtif^y^oav  dh  6( 
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repudiated  altogether  the  idea  of  men  begotten  by  gods  or  ot 
heroes.^ 

Bu^these  counter«genealogies»  are,  in  respect  to  trustworthiness 
and  evidenoey  on  the  same  footing. .  £ach  represents  partlj  the 
religious  faith,  partlj  the  retrospeciiTe  imaginati<m,  <^  the  persons 
from  whom  it  emanated ;  in  each,  the  lower  members  of  the  series 
(to  what  extent  we  cannot  tell)  are  real,  the  apper  members  fidm- 
lous ;  but  in  each  also  the  secies  derived  all  its  interest  and  all 
its  imposing  effect  from  beiikg  conceiyed  nnbrokm  and  entire. 
Herodotus  is  much  perplexed  by  the  capital  discc^Muioy  betweoi 
the  Grecian  and  £igyptian  chronologies,  and  rainly  employs  his 
ingenuity  in  reoondling  thevL  There  is  no  standard  of  objective 
evidence  by  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  can  be 
tried :  each  has  its  own  subjective  value,  in  ocmjnnction  with  the 
faith  and  feelings  of  Egyptians  and  Gred»,  and  each  presup- 
poses in  the  believer  certain  mental  prepossessions  which  are  not 
to  be  found  beyond  its  owi|  local,  limits.  Nor  is  the  greater  or 
less  extent  of  duraticm  at  all  important,  when  we  once  pass  the 
limits  of  evidence  and  verifiable  reality.  One  eentuiy  of  recorded 
time,  adequately  studded  with  authentic  and  orderiy  events^  pre- 
sents a  greater  mass  and  a  greater  difficulty  of  transitkm  to  the 
imagination  than  a  hundred  centuries  of  barren  genealogy.  Her- 
odotus, in  discussing  the  age.of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  treats  an  an- 
terior point  of  400  years  as  if  it  were  cmly  yesterday ;  the  reign 
of  Henry  YI.  is  separated  itom  us  .  by  an  equal  interval,  and  the 
reader  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  how  long  that  interval 
now  appears. 

The  mythical  age  was  peojded  with  a  milled  aggregate  of 
gods,  heroes,  and  men,  so  coofdunded  together  that  it  was  often 
impossible  to  distinguish  to  which  class  any  individual  name 
belonged.  In  regard  to  the  Thracian  god  Zalmoxis,  the  Helles- 
pontic  Greeks  interpreted  his  character. and  attributes  according 
to  the  scheme  of  Eu^merism.  They  affirmed  that  he  had  been 
a  man,  the  slave  of  the  philosopher  !Pythagoras  at  Samos,  and 
that  he  had  by  abilities  and  artifice  established  a  reli^ous  ascen- 
dency over  the  minds  of  the  Thracians,  and  obtained  from  them 

'  Herod,  ii.  143-145.  Ka2  ravra  Alyvimoi  arpaUit^  faalv  hriouia^aif  turn 
re  Tioyi^oiUVoi  ndl  aUl  iLVoypa^utvoi  rd  Ifrco. 


dirine  honors.  Herodotus  cannot  bring  himself  to  be 
story,  but  he  frankly  avows  his  inability  to  determine 
Zabnoxis  was  a  god  or  a  ma%i  nor  can  he  extricate  hin 
a  similar  embarrassment  in  respect  to  Dionysus  and  Pan. 
tbe  oonfnsicm  of  the  Homeric  fight,  the  goddess  Ath^o 
npon  Diomdd^s  the  miraculous  favor  of  dispdling  the  i 
his  eyes,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  discriminate  gods  from  i 
nothing  less  than  a  similar  miracle  could  enable  a  critic 
of  the  mythicid  narratives  to  draw  an  ascertamed  bom 
between  the  twa*^  But  the  original  hearers  of  the  m 
neither  surprise  nor  displeasure  from  this  confusion  iji  i 
with  the  human  individuaL    They  looked  at  the  past  v 

*  Herod,  iv.  94-96.  After  having  related  the  Euemeristic  ve 
by  the  Hellespontic  Greeks,  he  concludes  with  his  characteristi 
and  simplicity —*E;'^  dhj  irepl  fihf  tovtov  Kot  TovKaTayalov  oUi 
iLwurritif  chre&v  iri&revo  ri  ^ijv.  ^oxio  6h  imXX6l<n  irtai  irporep 
uo^iv  TOVTOV  yevixr&w  Tbr^aryopeu.  EUre  6h  kyiv$r9  tic  Z&Xfto^H 
elr*  iarl  dcUfiW  tic  Terqffi  oinog  hrixuputCt  ;t«V^^««  So  PlutJ 
c  19)  will  not  nndertako  to  determine  whether  Janus  was  a  goi 
elre  dalfUJVt  ehe  ^aaiXeiig  yevofievog^  etc. 

Herakleitus  the  philosopher  snkl  that  men  were  -^eot  ^j^Toi^  a 
were  av^poiroi  &&&vaToi  (Lncian,  Vitar.  Anctio.  c  18.  toI.  i.  p.  £ 
compare  tiie  wiiiis  author,  Dialog.  Mortutfr.  lii^ol.  1*  p.>18S,  ed. 

•  niad,v.  127:  — 

'0^*  ei  yiyv6(jKyg  fjftkv  i^edv,  ^h  koX  dvSpa. 
Of  this  nndistinguishable  confusion  between  gods  and  men,  sf 
trations  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  third  book  of  Cicero  de  Nati 
(16-21),  and  in  the  long  disquisition  of  Strabo  (x.  pp.  467-474 
^e  Kabeiri,  the  Korybantes,  the  Bactyls  of  Ida ;  the  more  so,  as 
ttalements  of  Fherekydte,  Aka^ns,  Bto^trius  of  Sk^psis, 
Under  the  Boman  empire,  the^  lands  in  Qre^pe  belonging  to  1 
gods  were  exempted  from  tribute.    The  Boman  tax«collector 
recognize  as  immortal  gods  any  persons  who  had  once  been  n 
rule  could  not  be  clearly  applied  (Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  11120). 
marks  of  Pausanias  (iL  26,  7^  about  Askldpins :  Galen,  too,  is  dc 
Askldplus  and  Dionysus  —  ^AaKlrjwioc  ye  toi  koI  Atowooc,  el 
nporepov  ijaTifVy  ehe  xal  dpjcn^ev  i^eoi  (Galen  in  Protreptic.  ft. 
ed.  Kahn).    Xenophon  (De  Yenat  c.  1),  considers  Cheiron  as  tl 
Zens. 

The  ridicule  of  Lucian  (Decrum  Concilium,  t.  4ii.  p.  527- 
brings  out  still  more  forcibly  the  confusion  here  indicated. 

TOL.  I.  » 


•f  Mik  cvtr  ihieir  ejeB-^oei^biBe  knofwm^ 
the  atteinment,  of  an  nndoaded  visiaii.  The  latiiiuite  compankm- 
•hip,  and  the  oeeaskmal  miBtake  of  identic  between  gods  and 
men,  were  in  fall  hannonj  with  their  leTeiential  restroepeeL 
And  we,  acooEdingijySee  the  poet  Ovid  in  his  Fasti,  when  he  on- 
deiiakea  the  taak  <^  nnlblding  the  legendazj  antiqaities  of  eailf 
Borne,  reaeqniring,  by  the  iaspinitioa  of  Jono,  the  power  of 
aeeii^  gods  and  men  in  immediate  Ticinitj  and  eonjonet  aetioBy 
•ach  aa  it  eaoBted  before  the  development  ci  the  oritieal  and  hw- 
torical  sense.! 

To  resome,  in  brie^*  what  has  been  laid  down  in  thia  and  tte 
pfeeeding  chi^ters  respeoting  the  Grecian  mjthes:-^ 

1.  They  are  a  special  product  of  the  imagination  and  feelbigB^ 
radicallj  distinct  both  from  history  and  philosophy :  they  cannot 
be  broken  down  and  decomposed  into  the  one,  nor  allegorized  into 
the  other.  Thero  are  indeed  some  particalar  and  even  aasigaaUe 
mythes,  whidi  raise  intrinsic  presumption  of  an  allegoffizing  ten- 
dency ;  and  thero  are  doobtless  some  others,  thoi^h  not  specialty 
assignable,  which  contain  portions  of  matter  of  fiu^  or  names  of 
real  persons,  embodied  in  them.  But  such  matter  of  fact  cannot 
be  verified  by  any  intrinsic  mark,  nor  we  are  entitled  to  presume 
its  ezist^oe  in  any  given  ease  unless  some  coUatonal  evideaoa 
can  be  produced. 

2.  We  are  not  warranted  in  apfdying  to  the  mythical  w<Nid 
the  rules  either  of  historical  credibiHty  or  chronological  sequence, 
its  personages  are  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  in  constant  juxtaposition 
and  reciprocal  sympathy ;  men,  too,  of  whom  we  Imow  a  large 
proportion,  to  be  fictitious^  «Ad  of  whom  we  can  never  ascertain 
how  many  may  haye  been  leaL  Ko  seriea  of  sudi  peoonafes 
ean  serve  as  materials  for  chronologieai  caledlatioii. 

*  CWd,  F«ti,  vL  G-aO:  — 

"Fas  mihi  prsecipne  vnltns  vidisse  Deomm, 

Vel  quia  sum  yates,  yel  quia  iaen  cano 

. . .  Eoce  Beas  ridi 

Honueram,  taratoqtte  animirai  pallore  fiitebor! 

Cum  Dea,  qtios  fecit,  snstnlit  ipsa  metois. 
Kamqae  ait  —  O  yates,  Bomani  oonditor  anni, 

Avat  per  exigaos  magna  rrferre  modes'; 
Jus  tibi  fecisti  namen  eoeleste  videndi, 
Cam  placnit  nameris  condere  festa  tois." 
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9*  The  mythes  were  originallj  pcodiioed  id  an  age  which  had 

no  records,  &o  philo&opfaj,  na  critioism,  no  cancm  of  belief,  and 

scarcely  any  tincture  either  of  astronomj  or  geography — bat 

which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  Mi  oi  religions  £uih,  distingnisked 

for    qui<^  and  susceptible  ima^nation,  sceiBg  personal  agents 

where  we  look  only  for  objects  and  connecting  laws; •<- an  age^ 

moreover,  eager  for  new  narrative,  aooeptiiig  widi  the  uneonsciotw 

impressibility  of  diHdren  (the  queslSoa  of  troth  or  &]aehood  being 

never  formsdly  raised)  all  which  ran  in  harmony  with  fts  pra^ 

existing  feelings,  and  penetrable  by  inspired  prophets  and  poets 

in  the  same  proportion  that  it  was  indiffeap^ifi  t^  positive  evidence. 

To  such  hearers  did  the  prin^ttve  poet  or  story4eUer  adklress 

himself:  it  was  the  glory  of  his  prodkietive  genius  to  provide 

suitable  narrative  expressi<m  for  the  fhith  and  emotioas  whidi  he 

shared  in  common  with  them,  and  the  ridi  stock  of  Grecian 

mythes  attests  how  admirably  he  performed  his  task.    As  the 

gods  and  the  heroes  fbrmed  tbi^  conspiouous  object  of  national 

reverence,  so  the  mythes  were  partly  divine,  par^  heroic,  partly 

both  in  one.^    The  adventures  of  Adbilles,  Helen,  and  DiomM^,^ 

of  CEdipus  and  Adrastus,  of  Meleager  and  Atluea,  of  Jiason  and 

the  Argd,  were  recounted  by  the  same  tongues,  and  accepted  with 

the  same  unsuspecting  confidence,  as  those  of  Apollo  and  Artemis, 

of  Ar^s  and  Aphrodite,  of  Foseiddn  and  H^rakl^s. 

4.  The  time  however  came,  when  this  plausibility  ceased  to  be 
complete.  The  Grecian  miiMl  made  an  important  advance,  social- 
ly, ethically,  and  intdlectnally.  Philosophy  and  history,  were 
constituted,  prose  writing  and  chronological  records  became  famil- 
iar ;  a  canon  of  belief  more  or  less  critical  came  to  be  tacitly 
recognized.  Moreover,  superior  men  profited  more  largely  by 
the  stimulus,  and  contaracted  habits  of  judging  difierent  from  the 

^  The  foartli  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  umler  the  fonn  of  a  prophecy,  gives  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  heroic  and  divine  past,  to  which  the  legends  of  Troy 
And  the  Argonauts  belonged :  — r . 

"Hie  De^m  vitam  acei^et,  Ditisqae  videbit 

Fermixtos  heroaB,"ett£. 
**  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys  et  alteia  qxm  r^at  Aigo 
Belectos  heroas :  erunt  etiam  altera  bella, 
Atqne  itemm  ad  Trojam  magniu  mittetnr  Aehmea." 


▼n^ir:  tliegpdTO<mJhM^(toiMe>peraonifinitioBafMenapderX 
the  giTer  and  jnover  c£  tmtli,  dcwwnded  into  their  miiidB.  lute 
the  new  inteUeelDfll  mcdimn,  thus  altered  in  ite  demcnte,  and  no 
nnifiinii  in  its  qoali^,  the  m jthes  dencanded.  by  inhexit- 
i;  but  thej  were  Ibnnd,  to  a  certain  extant,  ootof  harmooj 
ef«&  with  the  feelingi  of  the  peof^  and  altogether  di8nonant 
with  those  of  inatarooted  men.  Bat  tlie  most  mqimor  Gred^  was 
atin  a  Gredc,  and  chgriiihed  the  connnan  rererential  sentiment 
towudfl  the  forelimeof  hit  ooondj.  Though  he  ooold  neither 
befiere  nor  respect  the  mythes  as  thejr  stood,  be  was  under  an 
imperioos  mental  neoessitj  to  trsnsform  them  into  a  state  worthy 
of  his  belief  and  respect  Whilst  the  literal  mythe  still  continned 
to  float  among  the  poets  and  the  people,  critical  men  interpreted, 
altered,  decomposed,  and  added,  nnlil  they  foond  something  whidi 
satisfied  their  minds  as  a  soi^posed  real  basis.  Thej  mannfiio- 
tored  MHne  dogmas  of  supposed  origiDal  philosophy,  ahd  a  long 
series  of  fimeied  history  and  chroncdogy,  retaining  the  mythical 
names  and  generatioas  even  when  tbc^  were  obliged  to  discud 
or  recast  the  mythical  eveaftB.  The  interpreted  mythe  was  thus 
premoted  into  a  really,  while  the  literal  mythe  was  d^raded  into 
afietion.' 

'  Ladan,  FtendoL  c  4.  UapaKXijTeoc  ^fuv  tuv  MevdvSpov  wpoXayup  dct  i 
"EXeyx^t  f^^  &Xii^ei^  koX  vap^aiqt  ^edf ,  oix  ^  &trtjft6TttToc  tup  hrl  r^ 
0dfrfir  ioMipaivcnfTov.   (See  Mieineke  ad  Menandr.  p.  284.) 

*  The  fbflowing  passage  firnn  Dr.  Fetgiuoa^  Easay  on  Chrii  Society  ^pait 
iL  sect.  L  p.  196)  bean  weU  on  flie  snbieet  before  118 :— 

**If  coiQeetiues  and  opinions  fonned  at  a  diwftanre  have  not  a  soffident 
antboritj  in  the  history  of  mankind^  the  domestic  antiquities  of  eveiy  nation 
most  for  this  rery  reason  be  received  with  caution.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  mere  conjectures  or  the  fictions  of  subsequent  ages ;  and  eyen  where 
at  first  they  contained  some  resemblaDee  of  tnitb,  tiwy  still  Taiy  with  tiie 
imagination  of  those  by  whom  they  were  transmitted,  and  in  every  genera- 
tion leceire  a  different  form.  They  are  made  to  hear  the  stamp  of  the  times 
through  wMch  they  have  passed  in  the  fonn  of  traditioa,  not  of  the  ages  to 

which  ibeir  pretended  descriptions  leUte When  traditionary 

Ikbles  are  rehearsed  by  the  vulgar,  they  hear  the  maiks  of  a  national  charac- 
ter and  though  mixed  with  absurdities,  often  raise  the  imagination  and  move 
^  heart :  when  made  the  materials  of  poetry,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  and 
the  eloquence  of  an  aident  and  snpericMr  mind,  they  instruct  the  understand- 
ing as  well  as  engage  the  passions.  It  is  only  In  the  management  of  men 
antiquaries,  or  stript  of  the  omameots  which  the  laws  of  history  fcM-bid  them 


5UJSS£quj!;rcr  akhh  ur  tnri&isriusTATiuri. 

The  habit  of  distinguishing  the  interpreted  fimn  tb 

mythe  has  passed  from  the  literarj  men  of  antiquity  to 

the   modem  world,  who  have  for  the  most  part  consti 

divine  mythes  as  allegorized  philosophy,  and  the  heroic 

as  exaggerated,  adorned,  and  over-colored  history.    T) 

ages  of  Greece  have  thus  been  peopled  with  quasi-histor 

Bona  and  quasi-historical  events,  all  extracted  from  the 

after  making  certain  aUowances  ^r  poetical  ornament. 

must  not  treat  this  extracted  product  as  if  it  were  the 

substance ;  we  cannot  properly  understand  it  except  by 

it  in  connection  with  the  literal  mythes  out  of  which  if 

tained,  in  their  primitive  age  and  appropriate  medium,  bi 

superior  minds  had  yet  outgrown  the  commoa  Mth  ii: 

personified  Nature,  and  learned  to  restrict  the  diyine  fre  \ 

by  the  supposition  of  invariable  physicid  li^ws.   It  is  in  1 1 

of  view  that  the  tnythes  are  important  for  any  one  wl 

correctly  appreciate  the  general  tone  of  Grecian  ^m 

feeling;  for  they  were  the  universal  mental  stock  of  the 

world — ^common  to  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  i  i 

and  ignorant ;  they  were  in  every  one's  memoiy  and 

one's  mouth,^  wlule  science  and  histoiy  were  confined 

to  wear,  tiiat  they  become  unfit  even  to  amuse  the  fam^  or  to  serve  i  ' 
whatever.  "  .  ♦  • 

"It were  absurd  to  quote  the  fable  of  the  Hiad  ot'  the  06 
\egend  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  CEdipus,  as  authorities  in  mai 
relating  to  the  history  of  mankind ;  but  thej  may,  with  great  justi  i 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  conceptions  and  dendments  of  the  ag 
they  were  composed,  or  to  characterize  the  genius  of  that  people   ' 
Imaginations  they  were  blended,  andxby  whom  they  were  fondl; 
and  admired.    In  this  manner,  fiction  may  be  admitted  to  you  I 
genius  of  nations,  while  history  has  nothing  to  ofi«r  worthy  of  en  I 

To  the  same  purpose,  M.  I^iulin  Paris  (in  his  Iiettre  ^  M.  1 
merqu^,  prefixed  to  the  Roman  de  Berte  aux  Grans  Fi€s,  Parif 
spouting  the"i»mans"  of  the  Middle  Ages:   "P(»ur  bien  com  i 
toire  dn  moyen  dge,  non  pas  celle  des  faits,  mais  celle  des  mcBurs 
les  faits  vraisemblables,  il  faut  Tavoir  ^tudi^e  dans  les  romai  , 
ponrquoi  THistoire  de  Prance  n'est  pas  encore  fidte."  (p.  xxi.) ; 

*  A  curious  eridence  of  the  undiminished  popularity  of  the  Gre*   i 
to  the  exclusion  even  of  recent  history,  is  presierved  by  Vopiscu 
ginning  of  his  l4fe  of  Aurclian. 

The  prsBfect  of  the  city  of  Rome,  Junius  Tiberianus,  took  Y   i 
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pantivdj  few.  We  know  firam  T1ui^did6s  how  ernmeowlf 
ttod  carelessly  the  Athenian  public  of  his  daj  retained  the  his- 
tory of  Feieistratus,  only  one  century  past;i  but  the  adTentnres 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  the  numberless  explanatory  legends  at- 
tached to  visible  objects  and  periodical  ceremoniesy  were  the 
theme  of  general  tidk,  and  any  man  unacquainted  with  them 
would  have  found  himself  partially  excluded  from  the  sympathy 
of  his  neighboiy.  The  theatrical  reforesentationsy  exhibited  to  the 
entire  city  population,  and  listened  to  with  enthusiastic  interest^ 
both  presupposed  and  perpetuated  acquaintance  with  the  great 
lines  of /heroic  fa^le;  indeed,  in  later  times  even  the  pantomimic 
dancers  embraced  in  their  representations  the  whole  field  of  my- 
thical inddentjcand  their  immense  success  proves  at  once  how 
popular  and  how  well  known  such  subjects  were.  Tl;ie  names 
and  attributes  of  the  beioes  were  iacassantly  alluded  to  in  the 
way  of  ilhistratim^  to  point  oat  a  consoMi^^  admonitory,  or  re- 
pressive moral:  the  simple  ipention  of  asoy  of  them  sufficed  to 
call  up  in  every  one's  mind  the  principal  events  of  his  lifSs,  and 
the  poet  or  rhapsode  cpuld  thus  calculate  on  touching  chords  not 
less  fiuniHar  than  SQsceptable.^ 

his  carrioge  on  the  festival-day  of  the  Hilaria;  he  was  connected  by  the  ties 
of  relf^tionsbip  with  AoreliaQ,  who  had  died  about  a  generation  before — and 
as  the  carriage  passed  by  the  splendid  Temple  of  the  San,  which  Aareliaa 
--had  consecrated,  ho  asked  Yopiscos,  what  author  had  written  fiie  life  of  that 
emperor  ?  To  which  Yopiscos  replied,  that  he  had  read  some  Greek  works 
which  touched  upon  Aurelian,  but  nothing^in  Latin.  Whereat  the  venemble 
prcefect  was  profoundly  grieved:  ''Dolorem  gemitOs  sui  vir  sanctns  perluec 
verba  prof udit :  £i;go  JhenUem^  SinqnaOy  costeraque  iHa  prodigia  vetustatU^ 
ei  not  bene  ecimuSy  et  poeteri  frequentabwU :  divum  Aurelianum,  clarissimnm 
pxindpem,  severissimum  Imperatorem,  per  qaem  totns  Bomano  nomini  ortns 
est  restitutns,  poster!  nescient  ?  Dens  avertat  banc  amentiam !  £t  tamen, 
si  bene  memini,  ephemeridas  illius  viri  scriptas  habemns,**  etc.  (Historic 
August  Scriptt.  p.  209,'ed.  Sahnas.) 

This  impressive  remonstrance  produced  the  Life  of  Aurelian  by  Yopiscos 
The  materials  seem  to  have  been  ample  and  authentic  ^  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  author  qualified  to  turn  them  to 
better  account 

*  Thu<grd.vi,56.  / 

■  Fansan.  1 3,  3.  JHyerat  iih^  ^  xdl  u?,hi  ohK  akn^  naph  Toif  itoXhTic. 
§ia  Unopiof  avfftcooic  oici,  Kal  Snoaa  ixovov  eir&i>s  U  izaiSiJv  Iv  Te  x^poiC  ^^ 
rpay^idiaic  i^tfrrd,  ^yovfUvotg,  etc.    The  treatise  of  Ludan,  Dc  Saltatioiie,  fr 


JL  similar  efiecfc  was  prodnoed  by  the  mnUipiied  relij 
tivals  aod  proqessionsi  as  well  as  by  the  oiades  and  p: 

a  curions  proof  how  mach  these. mythes  were  in  erexy  one's  mc 
how  large  the  range  of  knowledge  of  them  was  which  a  good  d 
0es9ed  (see  partictUarlf  c  76-79.  U  ii.  p.  308-^10,  Homst). 
Antiphands  i^>.  Alhen«».^vi*  p.  233  :^ 

^  MoKipUv  ionv  ii  rptty^ia 
noiiffta  Karh  frdvr^  el  yt  itpi^v  4tl  X6yoi^ 
inrb  ruv  ^eaTuv  ehiv  tyvofnafupoi, 
irplv  Koi  Tiv*  elveiv  •  lif  imoiivrjaaA  [iovov 
del  rhv  itoifir^v,    Oldiirow  yhp  &»  ye  ^, 
rd  d*  d^Aa  vatn*  Icatrtv  b  irar^f^  Aatoc, 
fiififp*Ioiiaert^yi$ifyatif>ec,vaSde(  Tivef 
rl  ficiffc^  o^rar*  n  fnTniijiBev,    *Av  iroJUy 
>  ebr^  Tif  ^Ji^tcfiaunfat  Kai  Tik,irtudia 
TTavT*  ew^df  elpffx\  bn  fiovelg  direiCTOve 
ri^v  ftirep*  •  ayavtutrCiv  &  'Adpoorof  eir&euc 
fj^et,  itaktv  &  &7reimVf  etc. 
The  first  pages  of  the  eleyenth  Oration  of  Dia  Chiysostom  cc  t 
striking  passages  both  as  to  the  wiiversal  acquaintance  with  the  :  i 
as  to  their  extreme  popnlaritj  (Or.  xi.  p.  S07-312,  Keisk^.    S  ! 
commencement^of  Heraklid<gs,  De  Allegoric  Homeric^  (ap.  Ba  i 
ed.  Gale.^p.  408),  about  the  familiarity  with  Homer. 

The  LydS  of  the  poet  Antimachns  was  composed  for  his  own  ( 
under  sorrow,  by  enamerating  die  iipalKii^  avfi^pdc  (FIntarcl 
ad  ApoUon.  c.  9.  p.  106 :  compare  iEsdiines  cont  Ktesiph.  c.  4(  I 
chral  inscription  in  Thera,  on  the  nnlamely  death  of  AdmStns,  a  i 
lieroic  gens  ^gidn,  makes  a  teaching  allasion  to  his  ancestors  1 
Fhcr^  (Boeckh,  C.  1. 1  ii.  p.  1087). 

A  cnrioos  passage  of  Aristotle  is  preserved  by  pSmStrius  Fha  ! 

^'Bpfirjveiac,  c  144), — *0a(^  yhp  aiTiTtiC  Kol  fiovartfc  elfiit  ^i  ( 

*  yeyova  (compare  the  passage  in  the  Kikomachean  Ethics,  i.  9,   : 

arexvof ).    Stahr  refers  this  to  a  letter  of  Aristotle  written  in  his  i 

mythes  being  the  consolation  of  his  solitnde  CAiistotelia,  i.  p.  2( 

For  the  employment  of  the  mythical  names  and  incidents  i 
pleasing  and  familiar  comparison,  see  Menander,  Tlepl  'EttkJ  < 
capp.  9  and  11,  ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Bhett  t  ix.  pp.  283-294.  Tl 
which  ,they  .passed  into  the  ordinary  songs  of  women  is  illm  ' 
touching  epigram  contained  amon^  the  Chian  Inscriptions  i 
Boeckh's  Collection  (Np.  2236)  :— 

Birr^  koI  itcuvl^,  ffiXtf  ^ftip^  (?),  ai  awipt^oi, 

Jd  irevixpCLl,  ypaiUj  r^d*  iM^fiev  ^fiov, 
'Aft^repai  Koai^  vrpurai  yevoQ — ^  y^ictJf  bp&^    • 

Theae  two  i)oor  women  were  not  afraid  to  boast  of  their  fai    1 
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which  circulated  in  every  dij.  The  annual  departure  of  the 
Thedric  f hip  from  Athens  to  the  sacred  island  of  D^los,  kept 
alive,  in  the  minds  of  Athenians  generally,  the  legend  of  Theseus 
and  his  adventurous  enterprise  in  Krete  ;i  and  in  like  manner 
most  of  the  other  pabHc  rites  and  ceremonies  were  of  a  com- 
memorative character,  deduced  from  some  mythical  person  or 
incident  familiarly  known  to  natives,  and  forming  to  strangers  a 
portion  of  the  cariosities  of  the  place.^  During  the  period  <^ 
Grecian  subjection  under  the  Romans,  these  curiosities,  together 
with  their  works  of  art  and  their  legends,  were  especially  dung 
to  as  a  set-off  against  present  degradation.  The  Theban  citizen 
who  found  himself  restnuned  from  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  all 
other  Greeks,  of  consulting  Amphiaiaus  as  a  prophet,  thoa^ 
the  sanctuary  and  chapel  of  the  hero  stood  in  his  owo-city — 

tihej  probably  belonged  to  some  noble  gens  which  traced  its  "origin  to  a  god 
or  a  hero.  Abont  the  songs  of  women,  see  also  Agathias,  1.7.  p.  29,  ed. 
Bonn. 

In  the  filmilj  of  the  wealthy  Athenian  BSmocratSs  was  a  legend,  that  his 
primitiye  ancestor  (son  of  Zens  by  the  daughter  of  the  ArchSget§s  of  die 
dSme  Aix6neis,  to  ivhich  he  belonged)  had  received  Heraldes  at  his  table : 
this  legend  was  so  rife  that  the  old  women  sung  it,  —  uTrep  al  ypaZai  ^Sovct 
(Plato,  Lysis,  p.  205).  Compare  also  a  legend  of  the  deme  'Avayvpovf, 
mentioned  in  Saidas  ad  voc. 

"  Who  is  this  virgin  ?"  asks  Orestes  from  Fylades  in  the  Iphigeneia  in 
JTauris  of  Euripides  (662),  respecting  his  sister  Iphigeneia,  whom  he  does 
not  know  as  priestess  of  Artemis  in  a  foreign  land : — 

Tig  loTiv  fj  vmvig  ,*c^'£^^77v{«g>c 

^kvripe^'*  ^ftac  rove  r*  kv  *iXl<^  novovc 
.  NoffTOV  T*  ^kxaiQV,  Tov  r'  iv  olovoXg  aoddv 

KdA,;j;avr',  *A;i;t/lXe«f  r*  o^ofi\  etc. 

kffrlv  ij  ^evrj  yevoc 

'EKel^ev.    *Apyela  rig,  etc 
'  Plato,  PhsBdo,  c  2. 

»  The  Philopseudes  of  Lucian  (t.  iii.  p.  31,  Hemst  cap.  2,3,  4)  shows  noi 
only  the  pride  which  the  general  public  of  Athens  and  Thebes  took  {a  their 
old  mythes  (Triptolemns,  Boreas,  and  Oreithyia,  the  Sparti,  etc.),  bnt  the 
way  in  which  they  treated  every  inan  who  called  the  stories  in  question  as  a 
fool  or  as  an  atheist  He  remarks,  that  if  the  guides  who  showed  the  anti- 
quities had  been  restrained  to  tell  nothing  but  what  was  true,  thej  would 
have  died  of  liunger ;  foi  the  visiting  strangers  would  not  care  to  hear  plam 
truth,  even  if  they  could  have  got  it  for  nothing  {fin^h  dfutrdl  tov  ^iptnf 
AAt^^C  uKOvecv  i^eXif<ravrov), 
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to«9ald  not  be  satii^ed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  st 

explained  the  origin  of  such  prohibition,^  and  which 

him  back  to  the  originally  hostile  relations  between  Ai 

and  Thebes.     Nor  can  we  suppose  among  the  citizens 

anything  less  than  a  perfect  and  reverential  concept! 

legend  of  ThSbes,  when  we  read  the  account  given  by  1 

of  the  conduct  of  the  despot  EleisthenSs  in  xegard  t<i 

and  Melanippus.3    The  Troezenian  youths  and  maic; 

universtJly,  when  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  consecrated  ! 

of*  their  hair  at  the  Herdon  of  Hipp<dytus,  maintains  ( 

recollection  of  the  legend  of  that  unhappy  recusant  wh  ] 

ditg  had  so  cruelly  punished.    Abundant  relics  preserv  ! 

Orecian  cities  and  temples,  served  both  as  mementos 

tations  of  other  legendary  events ;  and  the  tombs  of  t 

counted  among  the  most  powerful  stimulants  of  mytl 

iscence.    l^e  sceptre  of  Pelops  and  Agamemndn,  sti] 

in  the  days  of  Pausanias  at.Chaeroneia  in  Bceotia,  w  i 

of  the  god  H^phasstos.    While  many  other  alleged    • 

of  the  same  divine  hand  were  preserved  in  difiPerc 

Greece,  this  is  the.  only  one  which  Pausanias  himself  : 

be  genuine :  it  had  been  carried  by  Elektra^  daugh  \ 

memn6n  to  Phdkis,  and  received  divine  h<mors  from  I 

of  Ghaeroneia.^    The  spears  of  2t£griou§s  and  Odysseui   i 

ured  up  at  Engyium  in  Sicily,  that  of  Achilles  at  P    i 

sword  of  Memnon  ^omed  the  temple  of .  A^Spius    , 

dia ;  and  Pausanias,  with  unsuspecting  confidence,      I 

two  latter  as  proofs  that  the  arms  of  the  heroes  w*    ; 

brass.5    The  liide  of  the  Kalyddnian  boar  was  guarde<    i 

by  the  Tegeates  as  a  precious  possession ;  the  shield    i 

bus  was  in  like  manner  suspended  in  the  temple  oi    : 

near  Mil^s,  as  well  as  in  the  temple  of  H^r6  in  Ar^     , 

*  Herodot  viii.  134,  «  Herod 

^  Euripid.  Hippolyt.  1424  j  Paasan.  ii.  32,"  1 ;  Lacian,  De      : 
60.  vol  iv.  p.  287,  Tauch, 

It  is  carioos  to  see  in  the  account  Qf  Pausanias  how  all  the       I 
ities  of' the  objects  around  became  connected  with  explanator 
itig  out  of  this  affecting  legend.    Compare  Paasan.  i.  22,  2. 

«  Paasan.  ix.  40,  6. 

•  Plutarch,  Marcell.  c.  20  j  Paasan.  iii.  3, 6. 

▼DL.  I.  20 
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relics  of  Epdns  and  PhfloktStds  were  not  wintin|^  while  Straba 
raises  his  TOice  with  indignation  against  the  numerous  PaUadia 
which  were  shown  in  different  cities^  each  pretending  to  be  the 
genuine  image  from  Troy.^  It  would  be  impossible  to  spedfy 
the  number  of  chapels,  sanctuaries,  solemnities^  foundations  of 
one  sort  or  another,  said  to  have  been  first  commence^  bj  heroic 
or  mythical  personages, — by  H§rakl^  Jasdn,  M&dea,  Alkmseon, 
Diom^ds,  Odysseus,  Danaus,  and  his  daughters,^  etc  Perhapa 
in  some  of  these  cases  particular  crities  mi^t  raise  objections,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  tke  people  entertained  a  firm  and  undoubted 
belief  in  the  current  legend. 

If  we  analyze  the  intellectnal  acquisitions  of  a  common  Gre- 
cian townsman,  ftom  the  rude  communities  of  Ait»dia  or  Phokis 
even  up  to  the  enlightened  Athens,  we  shall  find  that,  oyer  and 
above  the  rules  of  art  or  capacities  requisite  for  his  daily  wants, 
it  consisted  chiefly  of  the  yarions  mythes  ccmnected  with  his  gens, 
his  dty,  his  religious  festivals,  and  the  mysteries  in  which  he 
might  have  chosen  to  initiate  himseJf,  as  well  as  widi  the  works  of 
art  and  the  more  striking  natural  objects  which  he  might  see 
around  him, — the  whole  set  off  and  decorated  by  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  epic  and  dramatic  poets.     Such  was  the  intellectual- 
and  imaginative  reach  of  an  ordinary  Greek,  considered  apart 
from  the  instructed  few:  it  was  an  aggregate  of  religion,  of  so- 
cial and  patriotic  retrospect,  and  of  romantic  fiuu^,  blended  into 
one  indivisible  faith.     And  thus  the  subjective  value  of  the 
mythes,  looking  at  them  purely  as  elements  (^Grecian  thoi^bt 
and  feeling,  will  appear  indisputably  great,  however  little  there 
may  be  of  objective  reality,  dther  historical  or  philosophical, 
discoverable  under  them. 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  mythes 
as  stimulants  to  the  imagination  of  the  Grecian  artist  in  sculp- 
ture, in  painting,  in  carving,  and  in  architecture.  From  the 
divine  and  heroic  legends  and  personages  were  borrowed  those 

*  Fausan.  Tiii.  46,  1 ;  Diogen.  Laer.  viiL  5 ;  Strabo,  ti.  p.  263;  Appian, 
Bell.  Mithridat  c.  77 ;  JEschjl.  Eomen.  380. 

Wachsmuth  has  collected  the  nnmeroiu  dtatioiu  out  of  Paiuaiiias  on  tiuf 
subject  (Hcllcnische  Alterihnmskimde,  part  ii.'Sect  115.  p.  111). 

•  Herodot.  ii.  182 ;  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  c.  32 ;  Schol.  ApoU.  Shod.  iv.  1217- 
Dioddr.W.  56. 
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paintings,  stataes,  and  relie&,  which  rendered  the  te 
ticos,  and  public  buildings,  at  Athens  and  elsewhere, 
surpassing  admiration ;  and  such  visible  reproduction  < 
again  to  fix  the  types  of  Uie  gods  and  heroes  £unilia 
deliblj  on  the  public  mind.^  The  figures  delineated  o 
vases,  as  well  as  on  the  walls  of  private  houses,  w 
drawn  from  the  same  source  —  the  mjthes  being  the  |; 
house  of  artistic  scenes  and  composition.  . 

To  enlarge  on  the  characteristic  excellence  of  CI 
would  here  be  out  of  place  :  I  regard  it  only  in  so  fai 
originally  drawn  its  materials  from  the  mythes,  it  rei 
the  mythical  ikith  and  imagination  —  the  reaction 
strength  to  the  former  aa  well  as  distinctness  to  the  I 
one  who  saw  constantly  before  him  representations  of 
of  the  Centaurs  or  the  Amazons,^  of  the  exploits  p€  i 
Perseus  and  £elle;roph6n,  of  the  incidents  composing 
war  or  the  Kalyd6nian  boar-hunt  —  the  process  of  : 
in  the  more  fantastic  of  these  conceptions,  became  c  3 
portion  as  the  conception  was  familiarized.  And  if  1 
had  been  slow  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  th^  pra^  : 
kus,  whereby  that  devout  heix>  once  obtained  special  1 
Zeus,  at  a  moment  when  Grreece  was  perishing  wit  i 
tinned  sterility,  his  doubts  would  probably  vanish  wl  ! 
ing  the  JBakeium  at  ^gina,  there  were  exhibited 
statues  of  the  very  envoys  who  had  come  on  the  I  '. 
Stressed  Greeks  to  solicit  that  ^^Cakus  would  pray  f  1 
Grecian  temple^  was  not  simply  a  place  ot  worsl:  : 
actual  dwelling-place  of  a  god,  who  was  believed  to  b 
by  the  solemn  dedicatory'  ceremony,  and  whom  the  1 
of  the  people  identified  in  the  most  intimate  mam  1 

*  *Ufu^euv  ap9TaXg,  the  subjects  of  the  works  of  Polygnc    l 
CMelaDthius  9sp.  Flatarch.  Cirndn^  c.  4) :  compare  Theocrit  s 

'  The  Gentauromachia  and  the  Ainazonomachia  are  consta    ' 
together  in  the  ancient  Gredan  reliefs  (see  the  Expedition 
Morde,  1  ii.  p.  16,  in  the  explanation  of  the  temple  of  Apollc    \ 
JPfaigaleia). 

'  Faosan.  ii.  29,  6. 

^  Ernst  Cortias,  Die  Akropolis  von  Athen,  Berlin,  1 844,  p.     I 
adf.  Gentes,  vi  p.  203,  ed.  Elmenhorst 


«tatae.  The  presence  or  remoyal  of  the  statae  was  ooaoeiTed  as 
idendcal  with  that  of  the  being  ref^esented,  —  and  while  the 
statue  was  solemnly  washed,  dressed,  and  tended  with  all  the  re- 
spectful solicitude  which  would  have  been  bestowed  upcm  a  real 
person,!  miraculous  tales  were  olten  rife  respecting  the  manifesta- 
tion of  real  internal  feeling  in  the  wood  and  the  marble.  At 
perilous  or  critical  moments,  the  statue  was  afiirmed  to  have 
sweated,  to  have  wept,  to  haye  closed  its  eyes,  or  brandished  the 
npear  in  its  htuids,  in  token  of  sympathy  or  indignation.^  Such 
legends,  springing  up  usually  in  times  of  suffering  and  danger, 
and  finding  few  men  bold  enough  openly  to  contradict  them,  ran 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  general  mythical  faith,  and  tended 

*  See  the  case  of  the  ^ginetans  lending  the  ^akids  for  a  time  to  the 
Thcbans  CHerodot.  v.  80),  who  soon,  howeyer,  returaed  them :  likewise  send- 
ing the  ^akids  to  the  battle  of  Salamis  (riii.  64-80).  The  Spartans,  whoi 
they  decreed  that  only  one  of  their  two  kings  shonld  be  ont  on  militaiy 
service,  decreed  at  the  same  time  that  only  one  of  the  Tyndarids  shonld-go 
oat  with  them  (y.  75) :  they  once  lent  the  Tyndarids  as  aids  to  the  enrojs 
of  Epizephyrian  Locri,  who  prepared  for  them  a  couch  on  board  their  ship 
(Diodor.  Excerpt  xvi.  p.  15,  Dindorf  J.  The  Thebans  grant  their  hero 
Melanippus  to  Kleisthenls  of  Sikydn  fv.  68).  What  was  sent,  must  proba- 
bly have  been  a  consecrated  copy  of  the  genuine  statue. 

Respecting  the  solemnities  practised  towards  the  stataea,  see  Plntareh, 
Alkibiad.  34 ;  Eallimach.  Hymn,  ad  Lavacr.  Palladis,  init.  with  the  note 
of  Spanheim;  E.  O.  Mailer,  Archseologie  der  Kunst,  §  69;  compare 
Plutarch,  Qua&stion.  Romaic.  ^  6L  p.  279 ;  and  Tacit.  Mor.  Germ.  c.  40 ; 
Diodor.  xvii.  49. 

The  manner  in  which  the  real  presence  of  a  hero  was  identified  with  his 
statue  (rdv  dUaiov  del  ^edv  nhcoi  fievtiv  ffu^ovra  roi^f  /dpv^ouf. — Menaa- 
der,  Fragm.  'Hv<o;tof,  p.  .71,  Meineke),  consecrated  ground,  and  oracle,iB 
nowhere  more  powerfully  attested  than  in  the  HeroTca  of  Philostratus  (capp. 
2-20.  pp.  674-692 ;  also  De  Vit  Apoll6n.  Tyan.  iv.  U),  respecting  Protesi- 
lans  at  Elaeus,  Ajax  at  th€  Aianteium,  and  Hectdr  at  Ilium :  Prdtesilans 
appeared  exactly  in  the  equipment  of  his  statue,  —  x^H^^  kv^irrvu,  ^eve, 
rhv  QtTTaXiKbv  TppKov^  dtairep  xal  rb  uydXfia  Twro  (p.  674).  The  presence 
and  sympathy  of  the  hero  Lykus  is  essential  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  Adie- 
nian  dikasts  ( Aristophan.  Vesp.  889-820) :  the  fragment  of  Lndlios,  quoted 
by  Lactantius,  De  FalsA  Religione  (i.  22),  is  curious.— Toif  ^pwfi  roic  cond 
T7V  noXiv  Kal  rifv  x^fx^^  ldpvfi6voi^  (Lycurgus  cont  Leocrat.  c  1 ). 

«  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  12 ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  264.  Theophrastus  treats  Ae 
perspiration  as  a  natural  phsenomenon  in  the  statues  made  of  cedar-wood 
(Histor.  Plant  v.  10).  Plutarch  discusses  the  credibility  «f  this  sort  of 
miracles  in  his  Life  of  Coriolanus,  c.  37-38. 


to  strengtlien  it  in  all  its  various  ramificatioiis.  Tb 
activity  of  the  god  or  hero  both  brought  to  mind  and 
tiie  preexisting  mythes  ocHinected  with  his  name.  Wl 
daring  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  in 
with  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  Athenians,  had  sent  foi 
d^itial  storm,  to  the  irreparable  damage  of  the  Persisi 
the  sceptical  minority  (alluded  to  by  Plato),  who  d 
mythe  of  Boreas  and  (hreithyia,  and  his  dose  oonnecti 
quired  with  Erechtheus,  and  the  Erechtheids  general! 
the  time  have  been  reduced  to  absolute  silence. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  GBECIAK  MYTHIGAL  VEIN  COMPABED  WITH 
340DEBN  EUROPE. 

I  HAVE  abeady  remarked  that  the  existence  of 
narrative  talk,  which  the  Germans  express  by  th 
word  Sage  or  Volks-Sage,  m  a  greater  or  less  degree 
or  development,  is  a  phsenomenon  common  to  almo 
of  society  and  to  almost  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
natural  effusion  of  the  unlettered,  imaginative,  and  b< 
and  its  maximum  of  influence  belongs  to  an  early 
human  mind;  for  the  multiplication  of  recorded  fa 
siohof  positive  science,  and  the  formation  of  a  crit 
of  belief,  tend  to  discredit  its  dignity  and  to  repress 

*  Herodot.  vii.  189.  Compare  the  gratitude  of  the  Mc 
Boreas  for  having  preserved  tiiemfiom  the  attack  of  the  Lac( 
Agis  (Paasan.  viii.  27,  4.— viii.  86, 4).  When  the  Ten  T 
were  on  their  retreat  through  the  cold  mountains  of  Armen 
in  their  faces,  "  parching  and  freezing  intolerably.**  One 
recommended  that  a  sacrifice  should  be  offered  to  him,  ^ 
^  and  the  painful  effect  of  the  wind  appeared  to  every  one  fc 
in  a  marked  manner;*'  (koI  irafft  d^  irefU^Q^  ido^e  ^^ai 
ffvcv^roc.— Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  5, 3.) 


abundant  flow.  It  suppGes  to  the  poet  both  materials  to  ] 
bine  and  adorn,  and  a  basis  as  well  as  a  stimulus  for  farther  in- 
ventions of  his  own ;  andthis^at  a  time  when  the  poet  is  religions 
teacher,  historian,  and  philosopher,  all  in  one, — not,  as  he  be- 
comes at  a  more  advanced  period,  the  mere  purveyor  of  avowed, 
though  interesting,  fiction. 

Such  popular  stories,  and  such  historical  songs  (meaning  bj 
iiistorical,  simplj  that  which  is  accepted  as  history)  are  found  in 
most  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  especially  among  the  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  populations  of  early  Europe.  The  old  Gothic  songs 
were  cast  into  a  continuous  history  by  the  historian  Ablavius  ^ 
and  the  poems  of  the  Germans  respecting  Tuisto  the  earth-bom 
god,  his  jBon  Mannus,  and  his  descendants  the  eponyms  of  the  va- 
rious Grerman  tribes,^  as  they  are  briefly  described  by  Tadtas, 
remind  us  of  Hesiod,  or  Eum^lus,  or  the  Homeric  Hymns. 
Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  learned  and  valuable  Deutsche  Mythologie, 
has  exhibited  copious  evidence  of  the  great  fundamental  analogy, 
along  with  many  special  differences,  between  the  Grerman,  Scan- 
dinavian, and  Grecian  mythical  world ;  and  the  Dissertation  of 
Mr.  Price  (prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Warton's  History  of  En- 
glish Poetry)  sustains  and  illustrates  Grimm's  view.  The  same 
personifying  imagination  — r  the  same  ever-present  conception  of 
the  will,  sympathies,  and  antipathies  of  the  gods  as  the  producing 
causes  of  phsenomena,  and  as  distinguished  from  a  course  of  na- 
ture with  its  invariable  sequence  —  the  same  relations  between 
gods,  heroes,  and  men,  with  the  like  difficulty  of  discriminating 
the  one  from  the  other  in  many  individual  names  —  a  similar 
wholesale  transfer  of  human  attributes  to  the  gods,  with  the  ab- 
sence of  human  limits  and  liabilities  —  a  like  belief  in  Nymphs, 
Giants,  and  other  beings,  neither  gods  nor  men  —  the  same  co- 
alescence of  the  religious  with  the  patriotic  feeling  and  faith 
—  these  are  positive  features  common  to  the  early  Greeks  with 
the  early  Germans :    and  the  negative  conditions  of  the  two 

^  Jomandes,  De  Beb.  Geticis,  capp.  4-6. 

^  Tacit  Mor.  Gennan.  c  2.  ^  Celebrant  carminibus  antiquis,  quod  anam 
apud  COS  memoriie  et  annaliamgenas  est,  Toistonem  Deam  temk  editam,  et 
filiam  Mannum,  originem  gentis  conditoresque.  Quidam  licenti^  vetastatii, 
plnres  Deo  ortos,  pluresque  gentis  appellationes,  Manos,  Gambrivios,  Sw* 
V08,  Yandaliosqiie  affirmant :  eaqne  vera  et  antiqna  nomina."    "^ 


Krenot  less  analogous — the  absence  of  prose  writL 
records,  and  scientific  culture.  The  preliminary 
encouragements  for  the  mythopceic  faculty  were  thus 
similar. 

But  though  the  prolific  forces  were  the  same  in  ki 
Bults  were  very  different  in  degree,  and  the  developi 
stances  wei!e  more  different  still. 

First,  the  abundance,  the  beauty,  and  the  long  com 
early  Grecian  poetry,  in  the  purely  poetical  age,  is  i 
non  which  has  no  parallel  elsewhere. 

Secondly,  the  transition  of  the  Greek  mind  from  it  t 
its  comparatively  po9itive  state  was  self-operated,  a  : 
by  its  own  inherent  and  expansive  force — aided  in  I 
no  means  either  impressed  or  provoked,  from  withou  . 
poetry  of  Homer,  to  the  history  of  Thu<;f  did^  and  I 
phy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a  prodigious  8tep,bi  i 
native  growth  of  the  Hellenic  youth  into  an  Hellen  : 
what  is  of  still  greater  naoment,  it  was  brought  a  : 
breaking  the  thread  either  of  religious  or  patriotic  i 
without  any  coercive  innovation  or  violent  change  i 
feelings.  The  legendary  world,  though  the  ethical  ji  j 
rational  criticisms  of  superior  men  had  outgrown  it,  [ 
its  hold  upon  their  feelings  as  an  object  of  affection;  i 
rential  retrospect. 

Far  different  from  this  was  the  development  of  t 
mans.    We  know  litfle  about  their  early  poetry,  bui    i 
no  risk  of  error  in  affirming  that  they  had  nothii 
with  either  Diad  or  Odyssey.    Whether,  if  left  1 
they  would  havo  possessed  sufficient  progressive  p<     i 
a  step  similar  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  quest     i 
cannot  answer.    Their  condition,  mental  as  well  as     i 
violently  changed  by  a  foreign  action  from  witb     I 
fiuence  of  the  Boman  empire  introduced  artificiall     i 
new  institutions,  new  opinipns,  habits,  and  luxuri 
.  all,  a  new  religion;  the  Romanized  Germans  b< 
selves  successively  the  instruments  of  this  revoluti      ' 
to  such  of  their  brethren  as  still  remained  heatl 
revolution  often  brought  about  by  penal  and  coerc      i 


# 
old  gods  Thor  and  Woden  were  fonnally  deposed  and  roiomioe^ 
tlieir  images  were  cruttibled  into  dust,  and  the  sacred  oaks  of 
worship  and  prophecy  hewn  down.  Bat  even  where  conver- 
non  was  the  fruit  of  preaching  and  persuasion,  it  did  not  the  less 
break  up  all  the  associations  of  a  German  with  respect  to  that 
mjthical  world  which  he  called  his  past,  and  of  wMch  the  ancient 
gods  constituted  both  the  charm  and  the  suictitj :  he  had  iiow 
only  the  alternative  of  treating  them  either  as  men  or  as  d8em<»s  J 
That  mixed  religious  and  patriotic  retrospect,  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  piety  with  ancestral  feeling,  which  oMistituted  the 
appropriate  sentiment  both  of  Greeks  and  of  Germans  towards 
their  unrecorded  antiquity,  was  among  the  latter  banished  by 
Christianity:  and  while  the  root  of  the  old  mythes  was  thus 
cankered,  tlie  commemorative  ceremonies  and  customs  with  which 
they  were  connected,  either  lost  thdr  consecrated  character  or 
disappeared  altogether.  Moreover,  new  influences  of  great  im- 
portance were  at  the  same  time  brought  to  bear.  The  Latin 
language,  together  with  some  tinge  ci  Latin  literature — the  habit 
of  writing  and  of  receding  present  events  —  the  idea  of  a  sys- 
tematic law  and  pacific  adjudication  of  disputes, — all  these  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  general  working  of  Roman  civilization,  ev^i  afler 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  upon  the  Teutonic  and  Cdtic 

>  On  the  hobtUe  inflaence  exercised  by  the  change  of  refigion  on  the  old 
Scandinavian  poetry,  see  an  interesting  article  of  Jacob  Grimm  in  the  Got- 
tingen  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  Feb.  1830,  pp.  268-273 ;  a  review  of  Olaf  Tryggr- 
8on*s  Saga.  The  article  Bidden^  in  his  Dentsdie  Mythologie,  is  also  full  of 
instmction  on  the  same  subject:  see  also  the  Binleitnng  to  ^e  book,  p.  11, 
2nd  edition. 

A  similar  observation  has  been  made  frith  respect  to  the  old  mjthes  of 
tiie  pagan  Bnssians  by  EichholF:  "'L^^tabllssement  dn  Christianisme,  oa 
gage  da  bonhenr  des  nations,  fat  vivement  appr^ci€  par  les  Basses,  qoi  daos 
leor  joste  reconnaissance,  le  personnifi^nt  dans  on  h6x>s.  Vladimir  le 
Grand,  ami  des  arts,  protectear  de  la  religion  qu'il  prot^ea,  et  dont  les 
fhuts  fircnt  onblier  les  faates,  devint  TArthns  et  le  Charlemagne  de  la  Bns- 
sie,  et  ses  hants  fiiits  forent  on  mythe  national  qvi  domhia  tons  ceox  da 
paganisme.  AoUmr  de  lai  se  gronp^rent  ces  tcBerriers  anx  formes  athl^ti- 
qaes,  an  corar  g^o^ax,  dont  la  po&ie  aime  k  entonrer  le  berceaa  mjst^ri- 
eax  des  .peoples :  et  les  exploits  da  vaillant  Dobrinia,  de  Bogdai,  dllia,  de 
Carilo,  anim^nt  les  ballades  nationales,  et  vivent  encore  dans  de  naifs 
r^cits.**  (Eicbhoff,  Histoire  de  la  Langae  et  litt^ratnxe  des  Slaves,  Parii^ 
1839,  part  lii.  ch.  2.  p.  190.) 


tribes.  A  class  of  specially-edacated  men  was  fon 
liatin  basis  and  npon  Christian  prindples,  ooi|sistui| 
endrelj  of  priests,  who  were  opposed,  as  well  by«moti 
ry  as  by  religious  feeling,  to  the  ancient  bards  and  st 
the  Gommnnity :  the  ^  lettered  men'^^  were  constitutes 
^  the  men  of  story/'  and  Latin  Uterature  contributec 
religion  to  sink  the^  mythea  of  untaught  heathenis 
magne,  indeed,  at  the  same  tune  that  he  employed  ag; 
-violent  proceedings  to- introduce  Christianity  among 
also  took  special  care  to  commit  to  writing  and  presi 
heathen  songs.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  t 
the  suggestion  of  *a  large  and  enlightened  understand 
to  himself.  The  disposition  general  among  letten: 
of  that  age  is  more  accurately  represented  l)y  his  • 
Debonnaire,  who,  having  learned  these  songs  as  a  i 
abhor  them  when  he  arrived  at  mature  years,  and 
be  induced  either  to  repeat  or  tolerate  them.^ 

According  to  the  old  heathen  fiuih,  the  pedigree  < ; 
Anglian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  kings,  —  : 
those  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  kings  gen  ! 
traced  to  Odio,  or  to  some  of  his  immediate  oompan  i 
8ons.3  I  have  already  observed  that  the  value  of  1 : 
■-'■■'■-■  -        -  -  , 

'  This  distinetion  is  cnriously  brought  to  view  by  Sax< 
where  he  says  of  an  Englishman  named  Lucas,  that  he  was  ' 
tenuiter  instructus,  sed  historiarum  scienti^  apprime  erudite  ' 
Dahlmann's  Historische  Forschungen,  vol.  L  p.  176). 

'  "  Barbara  et  antiquissima  carmina  (says  Eginhart,  in  hi  '. 
magne),  quibus  vetemm  regum  actus  et  bella  canebantnr,  o  i 

Theganus  says  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,.'*  Poetica  carmi  i 
in  jnrentnte  didicerat,  respuit,  nee  l^ere,  nee  andire,  nee  : 
(De  Gestis  Ludovici  Imperatoris  ap.  PithoBum,  p.  304,  c.  xi:   [ 

'  See  Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythblogie,  art.  Hidden^  p.  35< 
gist  and  Horsa  were  fourth  in  descent  from  Odin  (Yeneral   ; 
15).    ThiodolfF,  the  Scald  of  Harold  Haatfager  king  of  Nc    i 
pedigree  of  his  sovereign  through  thirty  generations  to  Y:    ; 
of  Kiord,  cbmpanion  of  Odin  at  tJpsal ;  the  kings  of  Upsal 
linger,  and  the  song  of  Thiodolff,  Tnglingatal  (Dahlmann,  E    I 
i.  p.  379).    Eyvind,  another  Scald,  a  century  afterwards,  d 
gree  of  Jarl  Hacon  from  Saming,  son  of  Yngwifrey  (p.  3 
the  Jcelandic  historian,  carried  up  his  own  genealogy  tl    : 
generations  to  Yngwe ;  a  genealogy  which  Torf^tuii  aocepi    \ 
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I^es  consisted  not  so  much  in  their  length,  as  in  the  leverenes 
attached  to  the  name  serving  as  primitiye  sonrce.  After  the 
worship  attached  to  Odin  had  been  eztingaished,  the  geneal<^i- 
cal  line  was  lengthened  up  to  Japhet  or  Noah,  —  and  Odin,  no 
longer  accounted  worthy  to  stand  at  the  top,  was  degraded  into 
one  of  the  simple  human  members  of  it^  And  we  find  tkis 
alteration  of  the  original  mythical  genealogies  to  have  taken 
place  even  among  the  Scandinavians,  althon^  the  introdncti<Hi 
of  Christianity  was  in  those  parts  both  longer  deferred,  so  as  to 

opposing  it  to  the  line  of  kings  given  by  Saxo  Ghrammaticns  (p.  352).  Toi^ 
finos  makes  Harold  Haarfager  a  descendant  from  Odin  throngh  tirentj-sevea 
generations;  Alfred  of  England  tbrongh  twenty-three  generations;  Offaof 
Merda  through  fifteen  (p.  362).  See  also  the  translation  by  Lange  of  P.  A. 
Miiller's  Saga  Bibliothek,  Introd.  p.  xxviiL  and  the  genealogical  tables  pre- 
fixed to  Snorro  Storleson^s  Edda. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner  conceives  the  hnman  existence  of  Odin  to  be  distinct- 
ly pit>ved,  seemingly  npon  the  same  evidence  as  Endmeras  believed  in  the 
hnman  existence  of  Zens  {History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Appendix  to  b.  it 
ch.  3.  p.  219,  5th  edit). 

*  Dahlmann,  Histor.  Forschnng.  tip.  S90.  There  is  a  valuable  article 
on  this  subject  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Gescliichts  Wissenschaft  (Berlin,  voL  i 
pp.  237-282)  by  Stnhr,  **  Uber  einige  Hauptfragen  des  Nordischen  Alterthnms," 
wherein  the  writer  illustrates  both  the  strong  motive  and  the  efifective  ten- 
dency, on  the  part  of  the  Christian  clei^gy  who  had  to  deal  with  these  newiy- 
converted  Teutonic  pagans,  to  Eulmerize  the  old  gods,  and  to  represent  a 
^nealogy,  which  they  were  unable  to  efiTace  from  mentis  minds,  as  if  it  con 
listed  only  of  mere  men. 

Mr.  John  Kemble  (Uber  die  Stammtafel  der  Westsachsen,  ap.  Stohr,  p, 
254)  remarks,  that  '*  nobilitas,"  among  that  people,  consisted  in  descent  from 
Odin  and  the  other  gods. 

Colonel  Sleeman  also  deals  in  the  same  manner  with  the  religions  legends 
of  the  Hindoos,  —  so  natural  is  the  proceeding  of  £n£mems,  towards  any 
religion  in  which  a  critic  does  not  believe: —    ' 

"  They  (the  Hindoos)  of  course  think  that  the  incarnation  of  their  three 
great  divinities  were  beings  infinitely  superior  to  prophets,  being  in  all  their 
attributes  and  prerogatives  equal  to  the  divinities  themselves.  But  we  an 
Hspoaed  to  think  that  these  ineamatUma  were  nothing  more  than  great  men  ioAok 
their  flatterers  and  poete  have  exaUed  into  gods^-^this  was  the  way  in  which  wtm 
made  their  gods  in  ancient  Greece  and  Egypt. — All  that  the  poets  have  song 
of  the  actions  of  these  men  is  now  received  as  revelation  from  heaven: 
though  nothing  can  be  more  monstrous  than  the  actions  ascribed  to  the  beat 
faacamation,  Krishna,  of  the  best  of  the  gods,  Vishnoo.**  ( Sleeman,  ] 
ind  Becollections  of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.  ch.  Tiii.  61.) 


leaye  tame  for  a  more  ample  development  of  the  heat! 

▼«m  —  and  seems  to  have  created  a  less  decided  feel 

pathy  (especiaUy  in  Iceland)  towards  the  extinct  fs 

poems  and  tales  composing  the  Edda,  though  first  oc 

w^Tiimg  after  the  period  of  Cfaristianitj,  do  not  preseni 

gods  in  appoint  of  view  intentionaUj  odious  or  degnu: 

The  transposition  above  alluded  to,  of  the  geneti 

from  Odin  to  Noah,  is  the  more  worthj  of  notice,  as  i 

the  genuine  character  of  these  genealogies,  and  shoji 

sprung,  not  from  any  erroneous  historical  data,  but  fi' 

of  the  religious  feeling;  also  that  their  true  valu<i 

f^m  their  being  taken  entire,  as  connecting  the  exif ' 

men  with  a  divine  original.    If  we  could  imagine    '. 

paganism  had  been  superseded  by  Qiristianity  in    I 

B.C.,  the  great  and  venerated  gentile  genealogies  of  ( I 

hav«  undergone  the  like  modification ;  the  Heraklei  I 

^akids,  Asklepiads,  &C.,  would  have  been  merged  ii 

aggregate  branching  out  from  the  archseblogy  of  tt  ! 

ment.     The  old  heroic  legends  connected  with  th  ! 

names  would  either  have  been  forgotten,  or  so  tran  i 

suit  the  new  vein  of  thought ;  for  the  altered  wor  I 

nies,  and  customs  would  have  been  altogether  at  '\  i 

them,  and  the  mythical  feeling  would  have  ceased  '  ■ 

those  to  whom  prayers  were  no  longer  offered.    ] 

Ddddna  had  been  cut  down,  or  the  Theoric  ship  hac  i 

sent  from  Athens  to  Delos,  the  mythes  of  Theseus  s  « 

black  doves  would  have  lost  their  pertinence,  and  di   : 

it  was,  the  change  from  Homer  to  Thucydid^  and    . 

place  internally,  gradually,  and  imperceptibly.    P 

history  were  superinduced  in  the  minds  of  the  su}    i 

the  feelings  of  the  general  public  continued  unsha    ! 

cred  objects  remiuned  the  same  both  to  the  eye  ai 

>  See  P.  E.  MuUer,  Uber  den  XJrspnmg  and  VeifaU      i 
Historiographie,  p.  63. 

In  the  I^itfaden  zar  Nordischen  Alterthumskimde,  pp.  4 
1837),  is  an  instroctive  sammary  of  the  different  schemes 
applied. to  the  northern  mjihes:  1,  the  historical;  2,  the     i 
^e  astronomical;  4,  the  physical*  5,  the  allegorical. 


—and  the  woisbip  of  the  andent  gods  was  even  ad(»iied  foj  n&w 
architects  and  scolptorB  who  greatly  strengtihened  its  imposing 
effect. 

While  then  in  Greece  the  mythc^xjeic  stream  continued  in  the 
same  course,  only  with  abated  current  and  influmice,  in  modon 
Europe  its  Ancient  bed  was  blocked  up,  and  it  was  turned  into 
aew  and  divided  channels.  The  oLd  reUgion  -^  though  as  an  as- 
cendent faith,  unanimously  and  pablidy  manifested,  it  became 
ttctinct  — still  continued  in  detached  scraps  and  fragments,  and 
under  various  alterations  of  name  and  fonn.  The  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses,  deprived  as  they  were  of  divinity,  did  not  pass 
out  of  the  recollection  and  fears  of  their  former  worshippers,  but 
were  sometimes  represented  (on  prindpks  like  those  of  £ueme- 
ms)  as  having  been  eminent  and  glorious  men  —  s<Mnetimes  de* 
graded  into  daemons,  magicians,  elfs,  Mries,  andother  supernatural 
agents,  of  an  inferior  grade  and  generally  Hiischievous  cast. 
Christian  writers,  such  as  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Snorro  Stur- 
leson,  committed  to  writing  the  ancient  oral  songs  of  the  Scandiv- 
ian  Scalds,  and  digested  the  events  contained  in  them  into  contin- 
uous narrative  —  performing  in  this  respect  a  task  similar  torlhat 
of  the  Gredan  logographers  Ph^ekyd^  and  Hellanikus,  iA 
reference  to  Hesiod  and  the  Oydic  poets.  But  while  Pherekyd^ 
and  Hellanikus  compiled  under  the  influence  of  fedings  substan^ 
tially  the  same  as  those  of  the  poeto  on  wh<»n  they  bestowed 
their  care,  the  Christian  logographers  felt  it  thdr  duty  to  point  out 
the  Odin  and  Tlior  of  the  old  Scalds  as  evil  dsBmons,or  cunning 
enchanters,  who  had  fascinated  the  minds  of  men  into  a  &lse  belief 
in  thdr  divinity.^    In  8<»ne  cases,  the  heathen  redtals  and  ideas 

'  Interea  tamen  homines  Christiani  in  nnmina  non  credant  ethnica,  nee 
aliter  fidem  narrationibiis  hisce  adstmere  vol  adhibeie  debent,  qnain  in  libri 
hnjos  prooemio  monitom  est  de  cansis  et  occaslonibns  cor  et  qoomodo  genus 
hnmanom  a  veri  fide  aberrayerxt.''  (Extract  from  the  Prose  Edda,  p.  75^ 
in  the  Lexicon  Kythologlcun  ad  calcem  Eddn  Ssemnnd.  vol.  iii.  p.  357,  Co- 
penhag.  edit) 

A  similar  warning  is  to  be  found  in  another  passage  cited  bj  P.  E.  Hiiller 
XJber  den  Tlrsprung  and  Vsrfall  der  Islandischen  IGstoriographie,  p.  13S 
Coponhagen,  1813 ;  compare  the  Prologne  to  the  Prose  Edda,  p.  6,  and  Hal- 
left,  Introduction  k  TEKstoire  de  Dannemarc,  ch.  vii.  pp.  114-132. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  represents  Odin  sometimes  as  a  ma^cian,  sometiaMi 
at  an  evil  daemon,  sometimes  as  a  high  priest  or  pontiff  of  heathenism,  who 


■>. 


ivere  modified  so  as  to  suit  Christmn  feeling.  But  ^ 
.  HrithoHt  such  a  change,  thej  exhibited  themselves  i 
■  *  Vere  designated  hj  their  compilers,  as  at  yariaace  -^ 
^    gious  helief  of  the  people,  ai^d  as  associated  either 

'  lure  or  with  evil  spirits. 
,    .«..  A  new  vein  of  sentiment  had  arisen  in  Europe,  ii 
i^eej  to  the  old  m jthes,  yet  leaving  still  in  force  thci 
'  mythical  narrative  generallj.    And  this  demand  ^i 
speaking  generally,  by  two  classes  of  narratives,— 
*     of  the  Catholic  Saints  and  the  Romances  of  Chi 
spondiiDg  to  two  types  of  character,  both  perfectly  a: 
*  ta  the  feelings  of  the  time,-^th«  saintly  ideal  and  t 
ideal. 
•-*. .  Both  these  two  dasses  of  narrative  correspond,  ir 
.  well  as  in  general  purpose,  to  the  Grecian  mythes 
.    -  ries  accepted  as  realities,  from  their  full  conformity  i 
*'   dispositions  and  deep-seated  faith  of  an  uncritical  i 
;  'prepared  beforehand  by  their  authors^not  with  an; 


imposed  so  powerfully  npon  the  people  aroand  him  as  to  ret 
ors.  Thor  also  is  treated  as  having'  been  an  evil  dsemon. 
liythologic.  at  supra,  pp.  567,  915.) 

Respecting  the  function  of  Snorro  as  logographer,  see  Pr 
■  at  supra,  p.  xi.  He  is  mach  more  fidthfal,  end  less  onMem 
*  .^  ,  Vgion,  ib^  the  other  logo^phers  of  Ae  ancient  Scandinayi 
.'^^rfaden  der  Nordisdien  Alterthiimer,  p.  14,  by  the  Antiqu 
'{•   -Copenhagen,  1837.) 

;■  ■'  •  ■      £iy  a  singular  transformation,  dependent  upon  the  same  t 

.  /authors  of  the  French  Chansons  de  Geste,  in  the  twelfti 

\  -  /f:  Apollo  into  an  evil  dasmon,  patron jof  the  Mossnlmans  (st 

>.  V  i  Gatin  le  Ijoherain,'par  M.  Faulin  Paris,  1883,  p.  81 ) :  *^  Car 

• .  V  Vl^e  ne  fait  ApoUis."    '^L  Paris  observes,  **  Cet  ancien  Die 

'.  *   est- Fan  des  demons  le  pins  souvent  d^sig^^s  dans  nos  po6m 

'  tj^^des  lifusalmaiis.*' 

V;^.. ;  Thepixsqfkhet  Mahomet,  too,  anathematized  the  eld  Persif 

^  !l^v' Kis  )ipeiigi6n.    '^  C'esti  Toccasion  de  Naser  Ibn  al-Hareth,  qi 

'^\  «  Per»^  ri^istolEe  de  Bustem  et  d'lsfendiar,  et  la  faisait  r^c 

.' ;    tenses,  dans  les  i»sembl^es  des  Koreischites,  que  Mahomet 

*  •*  sujvaht  (of  the  Koran) :  H  y  a  des  hommes  qui  ach^tent' 

pour  d^toumer  par4k  les  hommes  de  la  voie  de  Dien,  d'an 

et  pour  la  livrer  k  la  risee :  mais  leur  pani^on  les  oc 

(Mohl,  Preface  on  Livre  des  Bois  de  Pordoosi,  p.  zlii)' 


the-  ecmdidons  of  historical  proof,  but  for  the  purpose  of  caUing 
forth  sympathy,  emotion,  or  reverence.    The  lype  of  the  saintly 
character  belongs  to   Christianity,  being  the  history  of    Jesus  * 
Christ  a&  described  in  the  gospels,  and  that  of    the  prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament;  whilst  the  lives  .of  holy  men,  who  acquired 
a  religious  reputation  fh>m  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  sera,  were  invested  with  attributes,  and  illustrated 
with  ample  details,  tending  to  assimilate  them  to  this  revered 
model.    The  numerous  miracles,  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  expul- 
sion of   daemons,  the  temptations  and  sufferings,  the  teachings 
and  commands,  with  which  the  biography  oi  Catholic  saints 
abounds,  grew  chiefly  out  of  this  pious  feeling,  common  to  the 
writer  and  to  his  readers.  Many  of  the  other  incidents,  recounted 
in  the  same  performances,  take  their  rise  £rom  misinterpreted  al- 
legories, from  ceremonies  and  customs  of  whidi  it  was  pleasing 
to  find  a  consecirated  origin,  or  firom  the  disposition  to  convert  the 
etymology  of  a  name  into  matter  of  history :  many  have  also  been 
suggested  by  local  peculiarities,  and  by  the  desire  of  stimulating 
or  justifying  the  devotional  emotions  of  pilgrims  who  visited  some 
consecrated  chapel  or  image.    The  dove  was  connected,  in  the 
faith  of  the  age,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  serpent  with  Satan ; 
lions,  wolves,  stags,  unicorn^,  etc  were  the  subjects  of  other  em- 
blematic associations;  and  such  modes  of  belief  found  expression 
for  themselves  in  many  narratives  which  brought  the  saints  into 
conflict  or  conjoint  action  with  these  various  animals.    Legends 
of  this  kind,  so  indefinitely  multiplied  and  so  preeminently  pop- 
ular and  affecting,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  are  not  exaggerations  of 
particular  matters  of  fact,  but  emanatiims  in  detail  of  some  cur- 
rent faith  or  feeling,  which  they  served  to  satisfy,  and  by  whidi 
they  were  in  turn  amply  sustained  and  accredited.^' 

^  The  legends  of  the  Saints  have  been  touched  upon  bj  M.  Gnizot  CConn 
d^Histoire  Modeme,  le^on  xvii.)  and  by  M.  Amp^  (Hisfoire  Litt^raire  de  kt 
France,  t.  ii.  cap.  14, 15, 16) ;  bnt  a  far  more  cbpions  and  elaborate  account 
of  them,  conpled  with  mach  just  criticism,  is  to  be  foond  in  the  yalnable 
Essai  snr  les  L^gendes  Pienses  da  Moyen  Age,  par  L.  F.  Alfred  Mauiy, 
Paria,1843. 

M.  Guizot  scarcely  adverts  at  all  to  the  more  or  less  of  matter  of  fact  con- 
tained in  these  biographies :  he  regards  them  altogether  as  they  grew  out  of 
and  answered  to  the  predpminant  emotions  and  mental  exigences  of  the  age : 
**  An  mitien  d*an  d^nge  de  fables  absnrdes,  la  morale  delate  avee  nn  grand 


Eyery  reader  of  Paasaziias  will  recognize  the  great  general 
analog  between  the  stories  recounted  to  him  at  the  temples 
^which  he  visited,  and  these  legends  ci  the  Middle  Ages.  Though 
the  type  of  character  which  the  latter  illustrate  is  indeed  mate- 
jriallj  different,  yet  the  source  as  well  as  the  circulati<m,  the  gen- 
erating as  well  as  the  sustaining  forces,  were  in  both  cases  the 
same.    Such  legends  were  the  natural  growth  of  a  religious  £uthy 

empire  "  (p.  159,  ed.  1829J.  **  Les  Mgendea  out  ^t^  ponr  les  Chr^ens  de  oe 
temps  (qu'onme  pennette  cette  compandson  pnrement  litt^raire)  ce  qae  sont 
poor  les  Orientaux  ces  longs  recite,  oes  histoires  si  brillantes  et  si  vari^, 
dont  les  Mille  et  nne  Knits  nous  donnent  xm  ^chantiUon.  C'^tait  Ik  qne 
I'imagination  populaire  emit  librement  dans  nn  monde  inoonnn,  merreil- 
lenx,  plein  de  monvement  et  de  pod^e"  (p.  175,  ^bid). 

H.  Gnizot  takes  his  comparison  with  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  as 
heard  by  an  Oriental  wit^  uninquiring  and  nnsnspicions  credence.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  an  instmcted  European,  who  reads  these  narratives  as 
pleasing  but  recognized  fiction,  the  comparison  would  not  be  just  j  for  no  one 
in  that  age  dreamed  of  questioning  the  truth  of  the  biographies.  All  the 
remarks  of  K.^Guizot  assume  this  implicit  faith  in  them  as  literal  histories : 
perhaps,  in  estimating  the  feelings  to  which  they  owed  their  extraordinaiy 
)K>pularity,  he  allows  too  little  predominance  to  the  religious  feeling,  and  too 
much  influence  to  other  mental  exigences  which  then  went  along  with  it ; 
more  especially  as  he  remarks,  in  the  preceding  lecture  (p  116^,  "  Le  carac- 
1^  g^n^ral  de  Tepoque  est  la  concentration  dn  d^Jreloppement  intellectuel 
dans  la  sphere  religiense." 

How  this  absorbing  religiofis  sentiment  operated  in  generating  and  accred- 
itinjg  new  matter  of  narrative,  is  shown  witii  great  fhlness  of  detail  in  the 
work  of  M.  Maury :  *'  Tons  les  Merits  du  moyen  Age  nous  apportent  la 
preuve  de  cette  pre'occupation  exclusive  des  esprits  vers  THistoire  Sainte  et 
les  prodiges  qui  avaient  signaM  ravfencment  du  Christianisme:  Tons  nous 
montrent  la  pens^  de  Dieu  et  du  Ciel,  dominant  les  moindres  oeuvres  de 
cette  ^poqne  de  naTve  et  de  credule  simplicity.  D'ailleurs,  n*^taite-ce  pas  le 
moine,  le  derc,  qui  cotistituaient  alors  les  seuls  ^crivains?  Qu*y  a-t-il 
d'^tonnant  que  le  sujet  habituel  de  leurs  meditations,  de  leurs  Etudes,  se 
refl^t^t  sans  cesse  dans  leurs  ouvrages  1  Partoutreparaissait  k  Fimagination 
J^sus  et  ses  Saints:  cette  image,  Tcsprit  Paccneillait  avec  soumission  et 
ob^issance :  il  n'osait  pas  encore  envisager  ces  c^estes  pens^es  avec  Foeil  de 
la  critique,  arm^  de  defiance  et  de  doute;  an  contraire,  TinteUigence  les 
acceptait  toutes  indistinctement  et  s'en  nourrissait  avec  avidity.  Ainsi  s'ac- 
cr^itaient  tons  les  jours  de  nouvelles  fables.  Vnefoi  vive  veut  sans  cease  de 
tiouveaux  faits  qu'eUepmsse  croirt,  comme  la  charit^  veut  de  nouveaux  bien- 
faits  pours  s'exercer"  (p.  43>  The  remarb  on  the  History  of  St  Christo- 
pher, whose  pcrscnality  was  allegorized  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  ai« 
curious  Cp.  5T). 
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earnest,  unexamining,  and  interwoven  with  the  feelings  at  a  time 
when  the  reason  does  not  need  to  he  cheated.  The  lives  of  the 
Saints  hring  us  even  hack  to  the  simple  and  ever-operative  theo 
logy  of  the  Homeric  age ;  so  constantly  is  the  hand  of  God  ex 
hihited  even  in  the  minutest  details,  for  the  succor  of  a  &vored 
individual, — so  oompletdy  is  the  scientific  point  of  view,  re- 
specting the  phflfinomena  of  nature,  absorbed  into  the  religioas.i 
During  the  intellectual  vigor  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  sense  of  the 
invariable  course  of  nature  and  of  the  scientific  explanation  of 
phaenomena  had  been  created  among  the  superior  minds,  and 
through  them  indirectly  among  the  remaining  community ;  thus 
limiting  to  a  certain  extent  the  ground  open  to  be  occupied  by  a 
religious  legend.  With  the  decline  of  the  pagan  Hteratore  and 
philosofdiy,  before  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  this 
scientific  conception  gradually  passed  out  of  sight,  and  lefl  the 
mind  free  to  a  religious  interpretation  of  nature  not  less  simple 
and  luiif  than  that  which  had  prevailed  under  the  Homeric  pa* 
gaiiisnL.9    The  great  religious  movement  of  the  Beformation,  and 

*  **  Dans  les  prodiges  que  Ton  admettait  avoir  dCl  n^cessairement  s'op^rer 
an  tombean  da  saint  noavellement  canonist,  Texpression,  '  CsBci  Tisom, 
claadi  gressnm,  muti  loquelam,  snrdi  auditum,  paralytici  debitum  membro* 
mm  officium,  recuperabant,*  ^tait  derenae  plCltot  qne  formnle  d'osage  que  la 
ration  litt^rale  dn  fait."  (Maury,  Essai  sur  les  L^ndes  Pieuses  d& 
Moyen  Age,  p.  5.) 

To  the  same  purpose  M.  Amp^r^  ch.  14.  p.  361 :  "  H  y  a  on  certain  nom- 
bre  de  faits  que  Tagiographie  reproduit  oonstamment,  qnelqae  soit  son  h^xM : 
ordinairement  ce  personnage  a  eii  dans  sa  jennesse  one  yisiqn  qni  Ini  a 
r^y^^  son  ayenir :  on  bien,  nne  proi^^tie  Inl  a  annonc^  ee  qa*U  serait  nn 
jour.  Plus  tard,  il  op^re  un  certain  nombre  de  miracles,  toujours  lea 
mimes ;  il  exorcise  des  poss^d^s,  ressuscite  des  morts,  il  est  a^erti  de  sa  fin 
par  un  songe.  Puis  sut  son  tombean  s^accomplissent  d'autres  meryeilles 
k-peu-pr^s  semblables." 

'  A  few  words  from  M.  Ampere  to  illustrate  this :  "  CTest  done  ^n  sixi^e 
Bi^le  que  la  legende  se  oonstitne :  c'est  alors  qn'eUe  prend  compl^tement  le 
caract&re  naTf  qui  lui  appartient :  qu'elle  est  elle-m^e,  qn'elle  se  s^jmre  de 
toute  influence  ^trang^re.  En  meme  temps,  Tignorance  devient  de  plus  ea 
pins  grossi^re,  et  par  suite  la  cr^^pli^  s^aocroit:  les  calamity  du  temps  aoni 
plus  lourdes,  et  Ton  a  un  plus  grand  besoin  de  remMe  et  de  consolatioiL 

Les  rdcits  miraculeux  se  substituent  anx  aigumens  de  la  th^logie. 

Les  miracles  sont  devenus  la  meilleure  demonstration  du  Christianisme : 
c*est  la  seule  que  puissent  comprendre  les  esprits  grossiers  des  barbares  "  (c 
15.  p.  373). 

Again,  c.  17.  p.  401 :  «  Ua  de«  caract^ixs  de  la  14;ende  est  de  m^er  ooa- 
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the  gradual  fonnatioiL  of  critical  and  philosc^hical  habits  in  the 
modem  mind,  have  caused  these  legends  of  the  Saints, — onoe 

stamment  le  pueril  au  grand :  il  faut  I'avouer,  elle  d^fignre  parfois  ur  peu 
ces  hommes  dMne  trempe  si  forte,  en  mettant  sur  Icur  compte  des  anecdotes 
dont  le  caract^re  n'est  pas  tonjonrs  s^enx ;  eUe  en  a  ns^  flinsi  pour  St 
Colnmban,  dont  nous  rerrons  tout  k  llieare  le  role  via-k-vis  do  BrnHehavt 
et  des  chefs  M^roringiens.  La  l^gende  aoroit  pa  so  dispenser  de  nous 
apprendre,  comment  un  jour,  il  se  fit  rapporter  par  un  corbeaa  les  gants 
qu^il  avait  perdas :  comment,  nn  autre  jour,  H  emp^ha  la  bi^re  de  coaler 
d*un  tonneau  perc^,  et  diverses  merveilles,  certainement  iadignes  de  sa 
m^moire." 

The  miracle  by  which  St  Coliunban  employed  the  rayen  to  fetch  back  his 
lost  gloves,  is  exactly  in  the  character  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  age :  the 
earnest  faith,  as  well  as  the  reverential  sympathy,  between  the  Homene  man 
and  Zeus  or  AthenS,  is  indicated  by  the  invocation  of  their  aid  for  hii  own 
sufferings  of  detail,  and  in  his  own  need  and  danger.  The  criticism  of  M. 
Ampere,  on  the  other  hand,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  later  pagans,  after 
the  conception  of  a  course  of  nature  had  become  established  in  men's  minds, 
60  far  as  that  exceptional  interference  by  the  gods  was  understood  to  be, 
comparatively  speaking,  rare,  and  only  supposabie  upon  what  were  called 
great  emergences. 

In  the  old  Hesiodic  legend  (see  above,  ch.  ix.  p.  245^,  Apollo  is  apprize4 
by  a  raven  of  the  infidelity  of  t!ic  nymph  Kordnis  to  him — t^  fih  dp*  &yyE- 
^og  IfWe  Kopa^y  etc.  (the  raven  appears  elsewhere  as  companion  of  Apollo, 
Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Os.  p.  379,  Herod,  ir.  15.)  Pindar,  in  his  yersion  of  thA 
legend,  eliminated  the  raven,  without  specifying  how  Apollo  got  his  knowl 
edge  of  the  circumstance.  The  Scholiasts  praise  Findar  much  for  having 
rejected  the  puerile  version  of  the  story — hraivel  rbv  HivSapov  6  'Apriftov 
Sri  'KOpOKpovoafisvoQ  t^v  nepl  rbv  Kooaxa  laTOptav,  airdv  cJ*'  iavrov  kyvuKe- 

vai  ^ai  rbv  ' Air6^« x^P^^-^  ^'^  iairac  t^  roi6vT<p  /tv^tp  r  e  ^  £  6>  $ 

6vTi  Ktjp6deif  etc.  —  compare  also  the  criticisms  of  the  Schol. ad  Soph. 
CEdip.  KoL  1378,  on  the  old  epic  ThebaTs ;  and  the  remarks  of  Arrian 
"^£xp.  Al.  iii.  4)  on  the  divine  interference  by  which  Alexander  and  his 
anny  were  enabled  to  find  their  way  across  tiie  sand  of  the  desert  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon. 

In  the  eyes  of  M.  Ampere,  the  recital  of  the  biographer  of  St.  Columban 
appears  puerile  {ovTra  idov  ode  ^soijc  avatpavSa  ^i?,evvTaCf  Odyss.  iii.  221); 
in  Ae  eyes  of  ;that  biographer,  the  criticism  of  li.  Ampere  would  have  ap- 
peared impious.  When  it  is  once  conceded  that  phienomena  are  distributa 
ble  under  two  denominations,  the  natural  ^nd  the  miraculous,  it  must  be  left 
to  the  feelings  of  each  individual  to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not,  a 
niitable  occasion  for  a  miracle.  Diodorus  and  Pausanias  differed  in  opinion 
(as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter)  about  the  death  of  Actaedn  by  his  own 
hounds, — the  former  maintaining  that  the  case  was  one  fit  for  tiie  special 
fnterventaon  of  the  goddess  Artemifl^-  the  latter,  that  it  was  not  so.    Th 
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the  charm  and  cherished  creed  of  a  numerons  pnbIiC)i  to 
altogether  out  of  credit,  without  even  being  regarded,  among 
Protestants  at  least,  as  worthy  of  a  formal  scrutiny  into  the  evi- 
dence, —  a  proof  of  the  transitory  value  of  public  beli^,  how- 
ever sincere  and  fervent,  as  a  certificate  of  historical  truth,  if  it 
be  blended  with  religious  predispositions. 

question  is  one  detenninable  only  by  the  religions  feelings  and  conscience  of 
the  two  dissentients :  no  common  standard  of  judgment  can  be  imposed  upon 
tliem ;  for  no  reasonings  derived  from  science  or  philosophy  are  available,  inas- 
mach  as  in  this  case  the  very  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  scientific  point 
of  yiew  be  admissible.  •  Those  who  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  supemataral 
belief,  will  find  in  every  case  the  language  open  to  them  wherewith  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus  (in  recountmg  a  miracle  wrought  by  Vesta,  in  the 
early  times  of  Boman  history,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  an  unjustly 
accused  vii^n)  reproves  the  sceptics  of  his  time :  *'  It  is  well  worth  while 
(he  observes)  to  reconi^t  the  special  manifestation  {im^veiav)  which  the 
goddess  showed  to  these  unjustly  accused  viigins.  For  these  circumstances, 
extraordinary  as  they  arc,  have  been  held  worthy  of  belief  by  the  Bomans, 
and  historians  have  talked  much  about  them.  Those  persons,  indeed,  who 
adopt  the  atheistical  schemes  of  philosophy  (if,  indeed,  we  must  call  them 
5>At&MopAy),  pulling  in  pieces  as  they  do  all  the  special  manifestions  {dTrwrac 
diaavpovTeg  tUc  hrnpaveiac  tuv  i^eCnf)  of  the  gods  which  have  taken  place 
among  Greeks  or  barbarians,  will  of  course  turn  f^ese  stories  also  into  ridi* 
cule,  ascribing  them  to  the  vain  talk  of  men,  as  if  none  of  the  gods  cared  at 
all  for  mankind.  But  those  who,  having  pushed  their  researches  farther, 
believe  the  gods  not  to  be  indifferent  to  human  affairs,  but  favorable  to  good 
men  and  hostile  to  bad  —  will  not  treat  these  special  manifestations  as  mttre 
incredible  than  others.''  (Dionys.  Halic  ii.  68-69.)  Plutarch,  after  noticing 
the  great  number  of  miraculous  statements  in  circulation,  expresses  his 
anxiety  to  draw  a  line  between  the  true  and  the  false,  but  cannot  find 
where :  "  excess,  both  of  credulity  and  of  incredulity  (he  tells  us)  in  such 
matters  is  dangerous ;  caution,  and  nothing  too  much,  is  the  best  course." 
CCamillus,  c.  6.)  Polybius  is  for  granting  permission  to  historians  to  recount 
a  sufficient  number  of  miracles  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  piety  in  the  multi 
tnde,  but  not  more :  to  measure  out  the  proper  quantity  (he  observes)  is 
difficult,  but  not  impossible  (Svairapaypa^  iariv  i  woaoTtiQ,  ob  ft^  unapa- 
ypa^  ye,  xvi.  12). 

^  The  great  BoUandist  collection  of  the  laves  of  the  Saints,  intended  to 
comprise  the  whole  year,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  nine  months  from 
January  to  October,  which  occupy  fifty-three  large  volumes.  The  month 
of  April  fills  three  of  those  volumes,  and  exhibits  the  lives  of  1472  saints, 
fiad  the  collection  run  over  the  entire  year,  the  total  number  of  such  biog- 
raphies could  hardly  have  been  less  than  25,000,  and  might  have  been  evei 
greater  (see  Guizot,  Cours  d'Histoire  Modeme,  le9on  xvii.  p.  157)  / 
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The  same  mythopoeic  vein,  and  the  same  sosceptibilitj  and 
facility  of  beUef,  which  had  created  both  supply  and  demand  for 
the  legends  of  the  Saints,  also  provided  the  abundant  stock  of 
romantic  narrative  poetry,  in  amplification  and  illustration  of  the 
chivalrous  fdeaL  What  the  legmids  of  Troy,  of  Thebes,  of  the 
Kalyddnian  boar,  of  CEdipus,  Theseus,  etc.  were  to  an  early 
Greek,  the  tales  of  Arthur,  of  Charlemagne,  of  the  Niebelungen, 
were  to  an  Englishman,  or  Frenchman,  or  German,  of  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century.  They  were  neither  recognized  fiction  nor 
authenticated  history :  they  were  history,  as  it  is  felt  and  wel- 
comed by  minds  unaccustomed  to  investigate  evidence,  and  un- 
conscious of  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  .  Thai  the  Chronicle  of 
Turpin,  a  mere  compilation  of  poetical  legends  respecting  Charle- 
magne, was  accepted  as  genuine  history,  and  even  pronounced  to 
be  such  by  papal  authority,  is  well  known ;  and  the  authors  of 
the  Romances  announce  themselves,  not  less  than  those  of  the 
old  Grecian  epic,  as  being  about  to  recount  real  matter  of  facti 
It  is  certain  that  Charlemagne  is  a  great  historical  name,  and  it 

*  See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  dissert  L  p.  xvii.  Again, 
in  sect  iii.  p.  140 :  '*  Vincent  de  Beattvius,  who  lived  ander  Louis  IX.  of 
France  (ahout  1260),  and  who,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  erudition,' 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  that  king's  sons,  very  gravely  classes  Archbishop 
Tnrpin*s  Charlemagne  among  the  real  histories,  and  places  it  on  a  level 
with  Suetonius .  and  Ctesar.  He  was  himself  an  historian,  and  has  left  a 
large  history  of  the  world,  fraught  with  a  variety  of  reading,  and  of  high 
repute  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  edifying  and  entertaining  as  this  work  might 
have  been  to  his  contemporaries,  at  present  it  serves  only  to  record  thebr 
prejudices  and  to  characterize  their  credi|lity."  About  the  full  belief  in 
Arthur  and  the  Ta^s  of  the  Bound  Table  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  about  the  strange  historical  mistakes  of  the  poet  Gower  in  the  fifteenth, 
see  the  same  work,  sect  7.  vol.  ii.  p.  33 ;  sect.  19.  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

"  L'auteur  de  la  Chronique  de  Turpin  Csays  M.  Sismondi,  Litterature  dn 
Midi,  vol.  i.  ch.  7.  p.  289fn'avait  point  I'intention  de  briller  aux  yeux  du 
public  par  une  invention  heurense,  ni  d'amnser  les  oisifs  par  des  contes  mer- 
veilleux  qu'ils  reconnoitroieht  pour  tels :  11  pr^entait  aux  Fran^ais  tons  ces 
faits  ^tranges  comme  de  Thistoire,  et  la  lecture  des  l^gendes  fabnleiises  avait 
Accoutum^  k  croire  k  de  plus  grandes  merveilles  encore ;  aussi  plusienrs  de 
tes  fables  furent  elles  reproduites  dans  la  Chronique  de  St.  Denis.*' 

Again,  ib,  p.  290 :  *  Souvent  les  anciens  romanciers,  lorsqu'ils  entreprennent 
an  r€cit  de  la  cour  de  Charlemagne,  prennent  nn  ton  plus  ^ev^:  pe  ne  sont 
point  des  fables  qu'i\3  vont  colter,  c'est  de  Tbistoire  nationale,  —  c'cst  la 
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is  possible,  though  not  certain,  that  the  name  of  Arthur  maj  be 
historical  alsa  But  the  Charlemagne  <ii  history,  and  the  Charle- 
magne of  romance,  have  little  except  the  name  in  common ;  nor 
coidd  we  ever  determine,  except  by  independent  eyidence  (which 
in  this  case  we  happen  to  possess),  whether  Charlemagne  was 
a  real  or  a  fictitious  person.^  That  illustrious  name,  as  well  as 
the  more  problematical  Arthur,  is  taken  up  by  the  romancers,  not 
with  a  view  to  celebrate  realities  previously  verified,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  forth  or  amplifying  an  ideal  of  their  own,  in 
sueh  manner  as  both  to  rouse  the  feelings  and  captivate  the  &ith 
of  their  hearers. 

To  inquire  which  ai  the  personages  of  the  Carlovingian  ^ic 

were  real  and  which  were  fictitious,— to  examine  whether  the 

expedition  ascribed  to  Charlemagne  against  Jerusalem  had  ever 

taken  place  or  not, — to  separate  truth  &om  exaggeration  in  the 

,  exploits  of  the  Enights  of  the'Itound  Table,-— these  were  prob- 

gloire  de  lears  anc^tres  quHls  venlent  c^^hrer,  et  ils  ont  droit  alora  k  demaa- 
der  qaW  les  ^coute  avec  respect" 

The  Chronicle  of  Tarpin  was  inserted,  even  so  late  as  the  year  1566,  in 
the  collection  printed  by  Scardins  at  frankfort  of  eariy  German  historians 
CGingnen^j  Histoire  litteraire  dltalie,  yoL  iv.  part  ii.  ch.  3.  p.  157). 

To  the  same  point  —  that  these  romances  were  listened  to  as  real  stories 
— see  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Preface  to  Sir  Tristram,  p.  Ixvii.  The  authors  <^ 
the  Legends  of  the  Saints  are  not  less  expHdt  in  their  assertions  that  ereiy- 
thing  which  they  recount  is  true  and  well-attested  ^Ampere,  c  14.  p.  358). 

^  The  series  of  articles  by  M.  Faariel,  pnbUshed  in  the  Bevne  des  Deoz 
^Mondes,  vol.  xiii.  are  full  of  instmction  respecting  the  origin,  tenor,  and 
influence  of  the  Bomances  of  Chivalry.  Though  the  name  of  Chariemagne 
appears,  the  romancers  are  really  unable  to  distinguish  him  from  Charies- 
Martel  or  from  Charles  the  Bald  tpp*  537-539J.  They  ascribe  to  him  an 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  conquered  Jerusalem  from  the 
Saracens,  obtained  possession  of  the  relics  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  etc  These  precious  relics  he  carried  to  Borne,  from 
whence  they  were  taken  to  Spain  by  a  Saracen  emir,  named  Balan,  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  The  expedition  of  Charlemagne  agunst  the  Saracens  in 
Spain  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  relics:  "Ces 
divers  romans  peuvent  Itre  regard^s  comme  la  siiite,  comme  le  d^veloppe 
ment,  de  la  fiction  de  la  conquSte  de  Jerusalem  par  Charlemagne." 

Bespecting  the  Bomance  of  Binaldo  of  Montauban  Cdescribing  the  strag 
gles  of  a  feudal  lord  against  the  emperor^  M.  Fauriel  observes,  *•  H  ft*y  a,  j« 
crois,  aucun  fondement  historique.:  c*est  selon  toute  apparence,  la  pure  ex 
pression  po^tique  dn  fait  gtfn6al, » etc.  (p.  642.^ 
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iems  wMch  an  audience  of  that  day  had  neither  disposition  to 
undertake  nor  means  to  resolve.  They  accepted  the  narrative 
as  they  heard  it,  without  suspicion  or  reserve ;  the  incidents  re- 
lated, as  well  as  the  connecting  links  between  them,  were  in  fall 
harmoHy  with  their  feelings,  and  gratifying  as  well  toiJieir 
sympathies  as  to  their  curiosity :  nor  was  anything  farther  ^^t-> 
ing  to  induce  them  to  believe  it,  though  the  historical  basis  might 
be'ever  so  slight  or  even  non-ezistent.i 

"■  y    '  ■  '  ^  '  ' 

^  Among  the  ^  formnles  consacr^*'  (observes  M.  Fauriel^  of  the  romBa- 
cers  of  the  Carlovingian  epic,  are  asseverations  of  their  own  veracity,  and  of 
the  accuracy  of  what  they  are  about  to  relate — specification  of  witnesses 
whom  they  have  consulted — appeals  to  pretended  chronicles  :  "  Que  ces 
citations,  ces  indications,  soient  parfois  sinenses  et  sinc^res,  cela  pent  etre; 
mais  c'est  une  exception  et  une  exception  rare.  De  telles  auctions  de  la 
part  des  romanders,  sont  en  g^n^ral  nn  pur  et  simple  mensonge,  mais  non 
toutefois  un  mensonge  gratnit.  Cest  un  mensonge  qui  a  sa  raison  et  sa 
convenance :  il  tient  au  ddsir  et  au  besoln  de  satisfaire  une  opinion  accout^- 
mee  k  supposer  et  a  chercher  du  >vrai  dans  les  fictions  dn  genre  de  celles  oil 
Ton  aU^gue  ces  pr^tendues  autorit^s.  La  mani^re  dont  les  autenrs  de  ces 
fictions  les  quaUfient  souvent  euz-mimes,  est  une  consequence  naturelle  de 
leur  pretention  d'y  avoir  suivi  des  documens  v^n^rables.  lis  les  qualifient 
de  chansons  de  vieiUe  histoire^  de  haute  histoire^  de  hanne  geste^  de  grande  baron- 
me:  et  ce  n'est  pas  pour  se  vanter  qu'Us  parlent  ainsi:  la  vanity  d'auteur 
n*est  rien  chez  eux,  en  comparaison  du  besoin  qu'ils  out  d'etre  cms,  de  passer 
pour  de  simples  traducteurs,  de  simples  r^p^titeurs  de  legendes  ou  dliistoire 
consacr^e.  Ces  protestations  de  v^cit^,  qui,  plus  ou  moins  expresses,  sont 
de  rigueur  dans  les  romans  Carlovingiens,  y  sont  anssi  frdquemment  accom- 
pagn^es  de  protestations  accessoires  contre  les  romanciers,  qui,  ayant  deja 
traits  un  sujet  donn^,  sont  accuses  d'y  avoir  fausse  la  v^rite."  (Fauriel, 
Orig.  d  TEpop^e  Chevalcresque,  in  the  Hevue  des  Deux  Hondes,  vol.  ziii. 
p.  554.; 

About  the  Cycle  of  the  Bound  Table,  see  the  same  series  of  articles 
(Rev.  D,  M.  t  xiv.  pp.  170-184>  The  Chevaliers  of  the  Saint  Graal  were  a 
(K>rt  of  idM  of  the  Knights  Templars :  **  Une  race  de  princes  h^rolques, 
originaires  de  I'Asie^  fut  pr^dcstin^e  par  le  ciel  m^me  k  la  garde  du  Sain^ 
GraaL  Perille  fut  le  premier  de  cette  race,  qui  s'^tant  converti  au  Chris- 
tianisme,  passa  en  Europe  sous  TEmpereur  Yespasien,"  etc.  \  then  follows  a 
string  of  fabulous  incidents :  the  epical  agency  is  similar  to  that  of  Homef 
—  Aibg  d'  he2.eieT0  ^ov^V* 

M.  Paulin  Paris,  in  his  Prefaces   to  the  Homans  des  Pouze  Pairs  do 

.  France,  has  controverted  many  of  the  positions  of  M.  Fauriel,  and  with  siie- 

eess,  80  far  as  regards  the  Proven9al  origin  of  the  Chansons  de  Geste, 

asserted  by  the  latter.    In  regard  to  the  Romances  of  the  Round  Table,  he 
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The  romances  of  chivalry  represented,  to  those  ^o  heard 
them,  real  deeds  of  the  foretime  —  ^  glories  of  the  foregone  men," 
to  use  the  Hesiodic  expression^  —  at  the  same  time  that  thej  em- 
bodied and  filled  up  the  details  of  an  heroic  ideal,  such  as  thai 
age  could  conceive  and  admire  —  a  fervent  pietj,  oombined  with 
strength,  bravery,  and  the  love  of  adventurous  aggression,  directed 
sometimes  against  infidels,  sometimes  against  enchanters  or  mon- 
sters, sometimes  in  defence  of  the  fair  sex.  Such  characteristics 
were  naturally  popular,  in  a  century  of  feudal  struggles  and  mii- 

agrees  substantially  with  M.  Faoriel ;  but  he  tries  to  assign  a  greater  histo- 
rical value  to  the  poems  of  the  Carloyingian  epic,  —  very  unsuccessfully,  in 
my  opinion.  But  his  own  analysis  of  the  old  poem  of  Garin  de  Iioherain 
bears  out  the  very  opinion  which  he  is  confuting:  "Nous  sommes  aa  regne 
de  Charles  Martel,  et  nous  reconnaissons  sons  d'antres  noms  les  details 
exacts  de  la  fameuse  d^faite  d*Attila  dans  les  champs  Catalanniqnes.  Saint 
Loup  et  Saint  Nicaiso,  glorieux  pr^ats  du  quatri^me  si^le,  reyiennent 
fignrer  autour  du  p^re  de  F^pin  le.Bref :  enfin  pour  tompMter  la  confusion, 
Charles  Hartel  meurt  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  k  la  place  da  roi  des  Visi- 
goths, Th6odoric Toutes  les  parties  de  la  narraium  sont  vrcaes:  s^ule- 

ment  totdes  s^y  trouvent  diplac^.  £n  g6n^ral,  les  penples  n'entendent  rien  ^ 
la  chronologic :  les  6y^nemens  restcnt :  les  individns,  les  lieux  et  les  6poqnes, 
ne  laissent  aucune  trace :  c'est  pour  ainsi  dire,  nne  decoration  sc^niqae  que 
Ton  applique  indiff^remment  a  des  r^cits  souyent  contraires."  (Prefiice  to 
the  Roman  de  Garin  le  Lohcrain,  pp.  xvL>xx. :  Paris,  1833.)  Compare  also 
his  Lettre  k  M.  Monmerqu^,  prefixed  to  the  Roman  de  Bertbe  aux  Graiu 
Pi6s,  Paris,  1836. 

To  say  that  all  the  parts  of  the  narrative  are  true,  is  contrary  to  M.  Paris's 
own  showing :  some  parts  may  be  true,  separately  taken,  but  these  fragments 
of  truth  are  melted  down  with  a  large  mass  of  fiction,  ana  cannot  be  dis- 
criminated unless  we  possess  some  independent  test.  The  poet  who  picks 
out  one  incident  from  the  fourth  century,  another  from  the  flfcU,  and  a  few 
more  from  the  eighth,  and  then  blends  them  all  into  a  continuous  tale  along 
with  many  additions  of  his  own,  shows  that  he  takes  the  items  of  fact  because 
they  suit  the  purposes  of  his  narrative,  not  because  they  happen  to  be  attested 
by  historical  evidence.  His  hearers  are  not  critical :  they  desire  to  have 
their  imaginations  and  feelings  affected,  and  they  are  content  to  accept  with- 
out question  whatever  accomplishes  this  end. 

*  Hesiod,  Theogon.  100 — xXea  irporipav  &<t&p6vtnf.  Pnttenham  talks  of 
the  remnant  of  bards  existing  in  his  time  (1589) :  "Blind  Harpers,  or  sueh 
like  Taveme  Minstrels,  whose  matters  are  for  the  most  part  stones  of  old 
timey  as  the  Tale  of  Sir  Topaze,  the  Reportes  of  Bevis  of  Southampton,  Adam* 
Bell,  Clymme  of  the  Clongh,  and  such  other  old  Romances  or  HtsUmooX 
Rhymes.^    (Arte  of  English  Poesie,  book  ii.  cap.  9.) 
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▼enal  insecnritj,  when  the  grand  subjects  of  common  respect  and 
interest  were  the  Church  and  the  Crusades,  and  when  the  ktter 
especiallj  were  embraced  with  an  enthusiasm  trulj  astonishing. 
The  long  Grerman  poem  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  as  well  as 
the  Yolsunga  Saga  and  a  portion  of  the  songs  of  the  Edda,  relate 
to  a  common  fmid  of  mythical,  superhuman  personages,  and  of 
fabulous  adventure,  identified  with  the  earliest  antiquity  of  the 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  race,  and  representing  their  primitive 
sentiment  towards  ancestors  of  divine  origin.    Sigurd,  Brynhilde, 
Qudrun,  and  Ade,  are  mythical  characters  celebrated  as  well  by 
the  Scandinavian  Scalds  as  by  the  German  epic  poets,  but  with 
many  varieties  and  separate  additions  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.    The  Grerman  epic,  later  and  more  elaborated,  includes 
various  persons  not  known  to  the  songs  in  the  Edda,  in  particu- 
lar the  prominent  name  of  Dieterich  of  Bern  —  presenting,  more- 
over, the  principal  characters  and  circumstances  as  Christian,  while 
in  the  Edda  there  is  no  trace  of  anything  but  heathenism.   There 
is,  indeed,  in  this  the  old  and  heathen  version,  a  remarkable  anal- 
ogy with  many  points  of  Grecian  mythical  narrative.    As  in  the 
case  of  the  short  life  of  Achilles,  and  of  the  miserable  Labdakids 
of  Thebes  —  so  in  the  family  of  the  Yolsungs,  though  sprung  from 
and  protected  by  the  gods  —  a  curse  of  destiny  hangs  upon  them 
soxd  brings  on  their  ruin,  in  spite  of  preeminent  personal  quali- 
ties.1     The  more  thoroughly  this  old  Teutonic  story  has  been 
traced  and  compared,  in  its  various  transformations  and  accom-' 
paniments,  the  less  can  any  well-established  connection  be  made 
out  for  it  with  authentic  historical  names  or  events.    We  must 
acquiesce  in  its  personages  as  distinct  in  original  conception  from 
common  humanity,  and  as  belonging  to  the  subjective  mythical 
world  of  the  race  by  whom  they  were  sung. 

Such  were  the  compositicmB  which  not  only  interested  the 

'  Bespecting  the  Yolsanga  Saga  and  the  Niebelungen  lied,  the  work  of 
Lange  —  Untcrsnchungen  aber  die  Geschichte  and  das  Verhftltniss  der 
Nordischen  nnd  Dentschen  Heldensage — is  a  yaloable  translation  from  the 
Danish  SagarBibliothek  of  P.  £.  Holler. 

P.  £.  Mailer  maintains,  indeed,  the  historical  basis  of  the  tales  respecting 

the  Yolsungs  (see  pp.  102-107)  —  upon  argnments  very  onsatisfkctory ; 

though  the  genuine  Scandinayian  origin  of  the  tale  is  perfectly  made  out. 

<  The  chi^pter  added  by  Lange  himself,  at  the  dose  (see  p.  432,  etc.),  contains 
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emotions,  but  also  satisfied  the  undistmgaisbing  historical  cario- 
sity, of  the  ordinary  public  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ezplmts  of 
vaoDj  of  these  iDmantic  heroes  resemble  in  several  points  those 
of  the  Grecian :  the  adventures  of  Perseus,  AchiUeSy  Odysseus, 
Atalanta,CBelleroph6n,  Jas6n,  and  the  Trojan  war,  or  Argonautic 
expedition  generally,  would  have  fitted  in  perfectly  to  the  CSa^ 
lovingian  or  other  epics  of  the  period.^    That  of  the  middle  ages, 

JQSfeer  views  as  to  the  character  of  the  primidye  mjthologj,  though  he  too 
advanoes  some  .posittons  respecting  a  fiomething  ^  reinsjmboUsches  "  in  the 
background,  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  follow  (see  p.  477,  etc).  —  There  are 
very  ancient  epical  ballads  still  sung  by  the  people  in  the  Faro  Islands,  many 
of  ^em  relating  to  Sigurd  and  his  adventures  (p.  41i2). 

Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  Deutsche  Mythologie,  maintains  the  purely  mythical 
character,  as  opposed  to  the  historical,  of  Siegfried  and  Dieterich  (Art.  Sdden^ 
pp.  341-346). 

S0|  too,  in  the  great  Persian  epic  of  Ferdousi,  the  principal  characters  are 
religious  and  mythical.  M.  Mohl  observes, — "  Les  caract^res  des  person- 
nages  prindipaux  de  Tancienne  histoire  de  Perse  se  retrouvent  dans  le  Utto 
des  Rois  (de  Ferdousi)  tels  que  les  indiquent  les  parties  des  livres  de  Zoro- 
aster que  nous  poss^dons  encore.  Kaionmors,  pjemschid,  Feridonn,  Gush- 
tasp,  Isfendiar,  etc.  jouent  dans  le  po^me  ^pique  le  m§me  role  que  dans  les 
XJvres  sacr^s :  k  celk  pr^,  que  dans  les  demiers  lis  nous  apparaissent  k 
travers  une  atmosphere  mythologique  qui  grandit  tons  leurs  traits :  mais 
cette  diffi^rence  est  pr^cisement  celle  qu*on  devait  s'attendre  a  trouver  entre 
la  tradition  religiense  et  la  tradition  ^pique."  (Mohl,  livre  des  Hois  par 
Ferdousi,  Fr^ace,  p.  I.) 

The  Persian  historiana  subsequent  to  Ferdousi  have  all  taken  his  poem  as 
the  basis  of  their  histories,  and  have  even  copied  himi  faithfully  and  Hterally 
(Mohl,  p.  53).  Many  of  his  heroes  became  the  subjects  of  long  epical  biog- 
raphies, written  and  recited  without  any  art  or  grace,  often  by  writers  whose 
names  are  unknown  (i&.  pp.  54-70^.  Mr.  Morier  tells  us  that  "  the  Shah 
Nameh  is  still  believed  by  the  present  Persians  to  contain  Iheur  ancient  his- 
tory**  (Adventures  of  Hadgi  Baba,  c.  32).  As  the  Christian  romancen 
transformed  Apollo  into  thepatron  of  Mussulmans,  so  Eerdoosi  makes  Alex- 
ander the  Great  a  Christian:  "La  critique  historique  (observes  M.Miohl) 
^tait  dtt  temps  de  Ferdousi  chose  presqu*  inconnue.'*  (ib.  p.  zlviii.)  About  tiw 
absence  not  only  of  all  historiograi^y,  but  also  of  all  idea  of  it,  or  taste  for  it^ 
among  the  early  Indians,  Persians,  Arabians,  etc, -see  the  learned  book  of 
Nork,  Die  Gotter  Syriens^  Preface,  p.  viiL  ssg^.  (Stuttgart,  IS4^) 

^  Several  of  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  world  were  indeed  themselves  popu- 
lar subjects  with  the  romancers  of  the  middle  ages,  Thfiseus,  Jasdn,  etc; 
Alexander  the  Great,  more  so  than  any  of  them. 

Dr.  Warton  observes,  respecting  the  Argonautic  expedition,  *'  Few  stories 
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like  the  Grecian,  was  einmenlly  ezpansiye  in  its  nature:  new 
stories  were  succeasivelj  attached  to  the  names  and  oxnpaniona 
of  Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  just  as  the  legend  of  Troy  was 
enlarged  by  Arktinus,  Lesches,  and  Stesichorus, — that  of  Thebes, 
hj  fresh  miseries  entailed  on  the  fated  head  of  (Edipus, — and 
that  of  the  Kalyddnian  boar,  by  the  addition  of  Atalanta.  Alto- 
gether, the  state  of  mind  q£  the  hearers  seems  in  both  cases  to 
have  been  much  the  same, — eager  for  emotion  and  sympathy, 
and  receiving  any  narrative  attuned  to  their  feelings,  not  merely 
with  hearty  welcome,  but  also  with  unsuspecting  belief. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  distinctiohs  deserving  of  notice,  which 
render  the  foregoing  proposition  more  absolutely  exact  with  re- 
gard to  Greece  than  with  regard  to  the  middle  ages.  The  tales 
of  the  epic,  and  the  mythes  in  their  most  popular  and  extended 
signification,  were  the  only  intellectual  nourishment  with  which 
the  Grecian  public  was  supplied,  until  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  aera :  there  was  no  prose  writing,  no  history,  no 
philosophy.  But  such  was  not  exactly  the  case  at  the  time  when 
the  epic  of  the  middle  ages  appeared.  At  that  time,  a  portion  of 
society  possessed  the  Latin  language,  the  habit  of  writing,  and 
some  tinge  both  of  history  and  philosophy :  there  were  a  series 
of  chianides,  scanty,  indeed,  and  imperfdct,  but  referring  to  con- 

of  antiquity  have  more  the  cast  of  one  of  the  old  romances  than  this  of  Jason. 
An  expedition  of  a  new  kind  is  made  into  a  strange  and  distant  country, 
attended  with  infinite  dangers  and  difficulties.  The  king's  daughter  of  the 
new  country  is  an  enchantress ;  she  falls  in  love  with  the  young  prince,  who 
is  the  chief  adventurer.  The  prize  which  he  seeks  is  guarded  by  brazen^-foot- 
ed  bulls,  who  breathe  fire,  and  by  a  hideous  dragon,  who  never  sleeps.  The 
princess  lends  him  the  assistance  of  her  charms  and  incantations  to  conquer 
these  obstacles ;  she  gives  him  possession  of  the  prize,  leaves  her  father's 
court,  and  follows  him  into  his  native  country.**  (Warton,  Observations  on 
Spenser,  vol.  i.  p.  178.) 

To  the  same  purpose  M.  Gingueti^ :  '*  Le  premier  modMe  des  Fd^es  n'est- 
il  pas  dans  Circd,  dans  Calypso,  dans  Mdd€e?  Celui  des  g^ans,  dans  Foly- 
ph^me,  dans  Cacus,  et  dans  les  g^ans,  on  les  Titans,  cette  race  ennemie  de 
Jupiter  ?  Les  serpens  et  ks  dragons  des  romans  ne  sont-ils  pas  des  succes- 
seurs  du  dragon  des  Hesperides  et  de  celui  de  la  Toison  d'or  ?  Les  Magi- 
ciens !  la  Thessalie  en  ^toit  pleine.  Les  armes  enchantdes  imp^n^trables ! 
elles  sont  de  la  meme  trcmpe,  et  Ton  pent  les  croire  foi^g^es  au  m6me  fcrar- 
neau  que  celles  d'Achille  et  d'Endc.'*  (Gingucnc^,  Uistoire  Litt^rairo  d'ltalie, 
^ol.  iv.  part  ii.  ch.  3,  p.  151.) 

VOL.  I.    '  21  iiloz. 
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temporary  events  and  preventing  the,  real  history  of  th^   piusi 
from  passing  into  oblivion :  there  were  even  individaal  scholars^ 
in  the  twelfth  cQnturj,  whose  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature 
was  suffidendj  considerable  to  enlarge  their  minds  and  to  im- 
prove their  judgments.    Moreover,  the  epic  of  the  middle  ages, 
though  deeply  imbued  with  religious  ideas,  was  not  directly  amal- 
gamated with  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  did  not  always  find 
favor  with  the  ciergy;  while  the  heroes  of  the  Grecian  epic 
were  not  only  linked  in  a  thousand  ways  with  existing  worsMp, 
practices,  and  sacred  localities,  but  Homer  and  Hesiod  pass  with 
Herodotus  for  the  constructors  of  Grecian  theology.     We  thus 
see  that  the  ancient  epic  was  both  exempt  from  certain  distract- 
ing  influences  by  which  that  of  the  middle  ages  was  surrounded, 
and  more  closely  identifled  with  the  veins  of  thought  ^d  feeling 
prevalent  in  the  Grecian  public    Yet  these  counteracting  in- 
fluences did  not  prevent  Pope  Calixtus  H.  from  dedarii^  the 
Chronicle  of  Turpin  to  be  a  genuine  history. 

If  we  take  the  history  of  our  own*  country  as  it  was  conceived 
and  written  £roa\  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century  by  EEard- 
yng,  Fabyan,  Grafton,  Hollinshed,  and  others,  we  shall  And  that 
it  was  supposed  to  begin  with  Brute  the  Trojan,  and  was  carried 
down  from  thence,  for  many  ages  and  through  a  long  sucoessi(A 
of  kings,  to  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar.  A  similar  belief  of  de- 
scent from  Troy,  arising  seemingly  from  a  reverential  imitation 
of  the  Romans  and  of  their  Trojan  origin,  was  cherished  in  the 
fancy  of  other  European  nations.  With  regard  to  the  English, 
the  chief  circulator  of  it  was  Greoflrey  of  Monmouth,  and  it  pass- 
ed with  little  resistance  or  dispute  into  the  national  faith — the 
kings  from  Brute  downward  being  enrolled  in  regular  chronolo- 
gical series  with  their  respective  dates  annexed.  In  a  dispute 
which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (a.  d.  1301) 
between  England  and  Scotland,  the  descent  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land from  Brute  the  Trojan  was  solemnly  embodied  in  a  docu- 
ment put  forth  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  as 
an  argument  bearing  on  the  case  then  in  discussion :  and  it  pass- 
ed without  attack  from  the  opposing  party,^  —  an  incident  which 

*  See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  sect  iii.  p.  13i;  note.  "  No 
man  befoD  the  sixteenth  century  presumed  to  doubt  that  the  Francs  derived 
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E^miitds  as  of  tihe  appeal  made  by  ^schin^,  in  the  contention 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip  of  Maceddn,  respecting  Am- 
phipolis,  to  the  primitive  dotal  rights  of  Akamas  son  of  ThSseus 
—  and  also  of  the  defence  urged  by  the  Athenians  to  sustain  their 
conquest  of  Sigeium,  against  the  reclamations  of  the  Mityleneans, 
therein  the  former  alleged  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  the 
rlace  as  any  of  the  other  Greeks  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
rlctorious  armament  of  Agamemndn.^ 

The  tenacity  with  which  this  early  series  of  British  kings  was 
^dfa:ided,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  facility  with  which  it 
Tas  admitted.  The  chroniclers  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
tf.enth  century  warmly  protested  against  the  intrusive  scepticism 
which  would  cashier  so  many  venerable  sovereigns  and  efface  so 
many  noble  deeds.  They  appealed  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
their  hearers,  represented  the  enormity  of  thus  setting  up  a  pre- 
sumptuous criticism  against  the  belief  of  ages,  and  insisted  oii 
the  danger  of  the  precedent  as  regarded  history  generally .9  How 
this  controversy  stood,  at  the  time  and  in  the  view  of  the  illus- 

their  origin  from  Francus  son  of  Hector  j  that  the  Spaniards  were  descend- 
ed from  Japhet,  the  Britons  from  Brutus,  and  the  Scotch  from  Fergus." 
{Ibid,  p.  140.) 
According  to  the  Prologue  of  the  prose  Edda,  Odin  was  the  supreme 

king  of  Troy  in  Asia,  "  in  ek  terrd.  quam  nod  Turdam  appellamus 

Hinc  omnes  Borealis  plagss  magnates  vel  primores  genealogias  suas  refer* 
unt,  atque  principes  iUius  urbis  inter  numina  locant :  sed  in  primis  ipsum 
Priamum  prQ  Odeno  ponunt,"  etc.  They  also  identified  Tros  with  Thor. 
(See  Lexicon  Mythologicum  ad  calcem  Eddse  Saemund,  p.  552.  vol.  iii.) 

*  See  above,  ch.  xv.  p.  458;  also  -SlschinSs,  De  Falsi  Legatione,  c.  14; 
Herodot.  v.  94,  The  Herakleids  pretended  a  right  to  the  territory  in  Sicily 
near  Mount  Eryx,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  gained  by  their  progenitor 
Herakl^s  over  Eryx,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  place.    (Herodot.  v.  43.) 

*  The  remarks  in  Speed's  Chronicle  (book  v.  c.  3.  sect.  ll-12)j  and  the 
preface  to  Howes's  Continuation  of  Stow's  Chronicle,  published  in  1631,  are 
curious  as  illustrating  this  earnest  feeling.  The  Chancellor  Fortescue,  in 
impressing  upon  his  joyal  pupil,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.,  the  limited  character 
of  English  monarchy,  deduces  it  from  Brute  the  Trojan :  "  Concerning  the 
different  powers  which  kings  claim  over  their  subjects,  I  am  firmly  of  opin- 
ion that  it  arises  solely  from  the  different  nature  of  their  original  institution. 
So  the  kingdom  of  England  had  its  original  from  Brute  and  the  Trojans, 
who  attended  him  from  Italy  and  Greece,  and  became  a  mixed  kind  of 
government,  compounded  of  the  regal  and  the  political.'*  (Hallam,  Hist 
Mid.  Ages,  ch.  viii.  P.  3,  page  230.) 
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trions  anthor  of  Paradise  Lost^  I  shall  give  in  bis  own  wordSy  a> 
they  appear  in  the  seoond  page  of  his  History  of  England.  After 
having  hrieflj  touched  upon  the  stories  of  Samothes  son  of  Ja- 
phet,  Albion  son  of  Neptune,  etc^  he  proceeds :  — 

**  But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with  the  whole  progenj  of 
kings  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar,  we  cannot  so  easily  be 
discharged:  descents  of  ancestry  long  continued,  laws  and  ex- 
ploits not  plainly  seeming  to  be  borrowed  or  devised,  which  on 
the  common  belief  have  wrought  no  small  impression :  defended 
hy  many,  denied  utterly  by  few*  For  what  though  Brutus  and  the  * 
whole  Trojan  pretence  were  yielded  up,  seeing  they,  who  first  de- 
vised to  bring  us  some  noble  ancestor,  were  content  at  first  with 
Brutus  the  Consul,  till  better  invention,  though  not  willing  to  fore- 
go the  name,  taught  them  to  remove  it  higher  into  a  moi^e  fiibn- 
lous  age,  and  by  the  same  remove  lighting  on  the  Trojan  tales, 
in  affectation  to  make  the  Briton  of  one  original  with  the  Roman, 
pitched  there :  Tet  those  old  ctnd  inborn  hingSy  never  any  to  have 
been  realpersonSy  or  done  in  their  Uves  at  Uaet  iomepart  of  what 
so  long  hath  been  remembered,  cannot  be  thought  without  too  strict 
incredulity.  For  these,  and  those  causes  above  mentioned,  that 
which  hath  received  approbation  &om  so  many,  I  have  chosen 
not  to  omit  Certain  or  uncertain,  be  that  upon  the  credit  of  those 
whom  I  must  follow :  so  far  as  keeps  ahof  from  impossible  or 
absurd,  attested  by  ancient  writers  from  books  more  ancient,  I 
refuse  not,  as  the  due  and  proper  subject  of  story.^A 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  general  belief  of  so  many  centuries — in 
spite  of  the  concurrent  persuasion  of  historians  and  poets — in 
spite  of  the  declaration  of  Milton,  extorted  fix)m  his  feelings 
rather  than  from  his  reason,  that  this  long  line  of  quasi-historical 
kings  aad  exploits  could  not  be  all  unworthy  of  belief — in  spite 
of  so  large  a  body  of  authority  and  precedent,  the  historians  of 
the  nineteenth  century  begin  the  history  of  England  with  Julius 
Caesar.  They  do  not  attempt  either  to  settle  the  date  of  king 
Bladud's  accession,  or  to  determine  what  may  be  the  basis  of 
truth  in  the  affecting  narrative  of  Lear.^    The  standard  of  his- 

'  "  Antiqiiitas  enim  recepit  fabulas  fictas  etiam  nonnanqoam  mcondite: 
haec  flBtas  aiitem  j&m  excalta,  prasertiin  elndens  omne  quod  fieri  non  potait 
resptiit,''  etc  CCicero,  De  Bepnblicd,  ii.  10,  p.  147,  ed.  Maii.^ 

*  Dr.  Zachary  Grey  has  the  following  observations  in  his  l^tes  on  Shaka* 
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torical  credibility,  espedallj  with  regard  to  modem  evf^nts,  has 
indeed  been  greatly  and  sensibly  raised  within  the  last  hundred 
years. 

But  in  regard  to  ancient  Grecian  history,  the  rules  of  evidence 
still  continue  relaxed.  The  dictum  of  Milton,  regarding  the  ante- 
Caesarian  history  of  England,  still  represents  pretty  exactly  the 
feeling  now  prevalent  respecting  the  mythical  history  of  Greece 
"  Yet  those  old  and  inborn  kings  ( Agamemndn,  Achilles,  Odys« 
sous,  Jason,  Adrastus,  Amphiaraus,  Meleager,  etc),  never  any 
to  have  been  real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least  some 
part  of  what  so  long  hath  been  remembered,  cannot  be  thought 
without  too  strict  incredulity."  Amidst  much  fiction  (we  are  still 
told),  there  must  be  some  truth :  but  how  is  such  truth  to  be 
singled  out  ?  Milton  does  not  even  attempt  to  make  the  seve- 
rance :  he  contents  himself  with  "  keeping  aloof  from  the  impos- 
sible and  the  absurd,"  and  ends  in  a  narrative  which  has  indeed 
the  merit  of  being  sober-colored,  but  which  he  never  for  a  mdhient 
thinks  of  recommending  io  his  readers  as  true.  So  in  regard  to 
the  legends  of  Greece,  ^-^  Troy,  Thebes,  the  Argonauts,  the  Boar 
of  Kalyddn,  Herakles,  Theseus,  CEdipus,  —  the  conviction  still 
holds  in  men's  minds,  that  there  must  be  something  true  at  the 
bottom ;  and  many  readers  of  this  work  may  be  displeased,  I 
fear,  not  to  see  conjured  up  before  them  the  Eidolon  of  an  au- 
thentic history,  even  though  the  vital  spark  of  evidence  be 
altogether  wanting.^ 

pcare  (London,  1754,  vol.  i.  p.  112).  In  commenting  on  the  passage  in  King 
liear,  New  is  an  angler  tn  the  hke  of  darkness^  he  says,  "  This  is  one  of 
Shakspeare*s  most  remarkable  anachrcmsms.  King  Lear  succeeded  his 
father  Bladud  anno  mnndi  3105;  and  Nero,  anno  mundi  4017,  was  sixteen 
years  old,  when  he  married  Octayia,  CsBsar's  daughter.  See  Funcii  Chro- 
nologia,  p.  94." 

Such  a  supposed  chronological  discrepancy  would  hardly  be  pointed  out 
in  any  commentary  now  written. 

The  introduction  prefixed  by  Mr.  Giles,  to  his  recent  translation  of  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth  (1842),  gives  a  just  view  both  of  the  use  which  our  old 
poets  made  of  his  tales,  and  of  the  general  credence  so  long  and  so  unsus- 
pectingly accorded  to  them.  The  list  of  old  British  kings  given  by  Mr. 
Giles  also  deserves  attention,  as  a  parallel  to  the  Grecian  genealogies  anterior 
to  the  Olympiads. 

*  The  following  passage,  from  the  Preface  of  Mr.  Price  to  Warton's  His- 
•oiy-of  English  Poetry,  is  alike  just  and  forcibly  characterized  j  the  whol« 
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I  presume  to  think  that  our  great  poet  has  proceeded  upon 
miBtaken  views  with  respect  to  l^e  old  British  fables^  not  less  in 

Preface  is,  indeed,  fall  of  phikfiophical  reflection  on  popular  fables  gene- 
rally.   Mr.  Price  observes  (p.  79) :  — : 

"  The  great  evil  with  which  this  long-contested  question  appears  to  be 
threatened  at  the  present  day,  is  an  extreme  equally  dai^erons  with  the 
incredulity  of  Mr.  Bitson,  —  a  disposition  to  receive  as  authentic  history, 
under  a  slightly  fabulous  coloring,  every  incident  recorded  in  the  British 
Chronicle.  An  allegorical  interpretation  is  now  inflicted  upon  all  the  mar- 
vellous circumstances ; .  a  forced  construction  imposed  upon  the  less  glaring 
deviations  from  probability ;  and  the  usual  subterfuge  of  baffled  research,  — 
erroneous  readings  and  etymological  sophistry, — is  made  to  reduce  every 
stubborn  and  intractable  text  to  something  like  the  consistency  required.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  notorious  failures  of  Dionysius  and  Plu- 
tarch, in  Boman  history,  would  have  prevented  the  repetition  of  an  error,  . 
which  neither  learning  nor  ingenuity  can  render  palatable ;  and  that  the 
havoc  and  deadly  ruin  effected  by  these  ancient  writers  (in  other  respects  so 
valuaye)  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  monuments  of  tradi- 
tional story,  would  have  acted  as  sufficient  corrective  on  all  future  aspirants. 
The  favorers  of  this  system  might  at  least  have  been  instructed  by  the  phi- 
losophic example  of  Livy,-^if  it  be  lawful  to  ascribe  to  philosophy  a  line 
of  conduct  which  perhaps  was  prompted  by  a  powerful  sense  of  poetic 
beauty,  —  that  traditionad  record  can  only  gain  in  the  hands  of  the  future 
historian  by  one  attractive  aid, — the  grandeur  and  lofty  graces  of  that  in- 
comparable style  in  which  the  first  decade  is  written ;  and  that  the  best  duty 
towards  antiquity,  and  the  most  agreeable  one  towards  posterity,  is  to  trans- 
mit the  narrative  received  as  an  unsophisticated  tradition,  in  all  the  plenitude 
of  its  marvels  and  the  awful  dignity  of  its  supernatural  agency.  For,  how- 
ever largely  We  may  concede  that  real  events  have  supplied  the  substance  of 
any  traditive  story,  yet  the  amount  of  absolute  facts,  and  the  manner  of  those 
facts,  the  period  of  their  occurrence,  the  names  of  the  agents,  and  the  local- 
ity given  to  the  scene,  are  all  combined  upon  principles  so'  wholly  beyond 
our  knowledge,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  any 
single  point  better  authenticated  thanlts  fellow.  Probability  in  sucib  decis- 
ions will  often  prove  the  most  fallacious  guide  we  can  follow;  for,  independ- 
ently of  the  acknowledged  historical  axiom,  that  *  le  vrai  n'est  pas  tQujours 
le  vraiscmblable,'  innumerable  instances  might  be  adduced,  where  tradition 
has  had  recourse  to  this  very  probability  to  confer  a  plausible  sanction  upon 
her  most  fictitious  and  romantic  incidents.  It  will  be  a  much  more  useful 
labor,  wherever  it  can  be  effected,  to  trace  the  progress  of' this  traditional 
story  in  the  country  where  it  has  become  located,  by  a  reference  to  those 
natural  or  artificial  monuments  which  are  the  unvarying -sources  of  fictitious 
events ;  and,  by  a  strict  comparison  of  its  details  with  the  analogous  memo- 
rials of  other  nations,  to  separate  those  elements  which  are  obviously  of  a 
native  growth,  from  the  occurrences  bearing  the  impress  of  a  foreign  origib 
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that  wMch  lie  leaves  out  than  in  thsiJt  whidn  be  retains.  To  omit 
the  miraculous  and  the  fantastic^  (it  is  that  which  he  really  means 
by  "  the  impossible  and  the  absurd,")  is 'to  suck  th6  lifeblood  out 
of  these  cmce  popular  narratives,  — >  to  divest  them  at  once  both 
of  th6ir  genuine  distinguishing  mark,  and  the  charm  by  which 
they  acted  on  the  feeKngs  of  believers.  Still  less  ought  we  to 
consent  to  break  up  and  disenchant  in  a  similar  manner  the  my  thes 
of  ancient  Greece,  —  partly  because  they  possess  the  mythical 
beauties  and  characteristics  in  far  higher  perfection,  partly  be- 
cause they  sank  deeper  into  the  mind  of  a  Greek,  and  pervaded 
both  the  public  and  private  sentiment  of  the  country  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  British  fables  in  England. 

Two  courses,  and  two  only,  are  open ;  either  to  pass  over  the 
mythes  altogether,  which  is  the  way  in  which  modem  historians 
treat  the  old  British  fables,  or  else  to  give  an  account  of  them 
as  mythes ;  to  recognize  and  respect  their  specific  nature,  and  to 
abstain  from  confounding  them  with  ordinary  and  certifiable  his- 
tory. There  are  good  reasonsfor  pursuing  this  second  method 
in  reference  to  the  Grecian  mythes ;  and  when  so  considered, 
they  constitute  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian 
mind;  and  indeed  in  that  of  the  human  race  generally;  The  his- 
torical faith  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  that  of  other  people,  in 
reference  to  eUxly  cmd  unrecorded  times,  is  as  much  subjective 
and  peculiar  to  themselves  as  their  reHgious  faith :  among  the 
Greeks,  especially,  the  two  are  confounded  with  an  intimacy 
which  nothing  less  than  great  violence  can  disjoin.  Grods,  heroes, 
and  men  —  religion  and  patriotism  —  matters  divine,  heroic,  and 
human  - —  were  all  woven  together  by  the  Greeks  into  one  indi- 
visible web,  in  which  the  threads  of  truth  and  reality,  whatever 
they  might  originally  have  been,  were  neither  intended  to  be. 

We  shall  gain  little,  perhaps^  by  such  a  course  for  the  history  of  human  events  ; 
but  it  will  be  an  important  accession  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  his- 
^  of  ^  human  mind.  It  will  infallibly  display,  as  in  the  analysis  of  every 
similar  record,  the  operations  of  that  refining  principle  which  is  ever  obliter- 
ating the  jnonotonooB  deeds  of  violence  that  fill  the  chronicle  of  a  nation's 
early  career,  and  CKhibit  |Jie  brightest  attribute  in  the  catalogue  of  man's 
intellectual  endowments,  —  a  glowing  and  vigorous  imagination,  —  bestowing 
upon  all  the  impulses  of  the  mind  a  splendor  and  virtuous  dignity,  which, 
however  fallacious  historically  considered,  are  never  without  a  powerfully 
redeeming  good,  the  ethical  tendency  of  all  theii  lessons '' 
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nor  were  actually,  disdngaishable.  Composed  of  such  materialsy 
and  animated  bj  the  electric  spark  of  genius,  the  mjthical  an« 
tiquities  of  Greece  formed  a  whole  at  once  trustworthy  and 
captivating  to  the  faith  and  feeHngs  of  the  people ;  but  n^thez 
trustworthy  nor  captivating,  when  we  sever  it  from  these  sub» 
jectite  conditions,  and  expose  its  naked  elements  to  the  scrutiny 
of  an  objective  criticism.  Moreover,  the  separate  portions  of 
Grecian  mythical  foretime  ought  to  be  considered  with  reference 
to  that  aggregate  of  which  they  form  a  part :  to  detach  the  divine 
from  the  heroic  legends,  or  some  one  of  the  heroic  legends  from 
the  remainder,  as  if  there  were  an  essential  and  generic  difference 
between  them,  is  to  present  the  whole  under  an  erroneous  point 
of  view.  The  mythes  of  Troy  and  Thdbes  are  no  more  to  be 
handled  objectively,  with  a  view  to  detect  an  historical  base,  than 
those  of  Zeus  in  Kr^te,  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  in  Delos,  of 
Hermds,  or  of  Prometheus.  To  single  out  the  Siege  of  Troy 
from  the  other  mythes,  as  if  it  were  entitled  to  preeminence  as 
an  ascertained  historical  and  chronological  event,  is  a  proceeding 
which  destroys  the  true  character  and  coherence  of  the  mythical 
world ;  we  only  transfer  the  story  (as  has  been  remarked  in  the 
preceding  chapter)  from  a  class  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
eveiy  tie  both  of  common  origin  and  fraternal  affinity,  to  another 
with  which  it  has  no  relationship,  except  such  as  violent  and 
gratuitous  criticism  may  enforce. 

By  drawing  tins  marked  distinction  between  the  mythical  and 
the  historical  world, — between  matter  appropriate  only  for  sub- 
jective history,  and  matter  in  which  objective  evidence  is  attain- 
able, —  we  shall  only  carry  out  to  its  proper  length  the  just  and 
well-known  position  long  ago  laid  down  by  Varro.  That  learned 
man  |fecognized  three  distinguishable  periods  in  the  time  pre* 
ceding  his  own  age ;  "  First,  ihe  time  from  the  be^nning  of 
mankind  down  to  the  first  deluge ;  a  time  wholly  unknown.  Sec- 
ondly, the  period  from  the  first  deluge  down  to  the  first  Olympiad^ 
which  is  called  tiie  mylMcal  period^  because  many  fabulous  things 
are  recounted  in  it.  Thirdly,  the  time  from  the  first  Olympiad 
down  to  ourselves,  which  is  called  the  hitfkmccd  period^  because 

the  things  done  in  it  are  compris^  in  true  Mstories."^ 

•. —        -       — — — — — - — • — — — — ■ « 

>  Varro  ap.  Censorin.  de  Die  Natali;  Varronis  Fragm.  p.  219,  ed.  Scali- 
gor,  1623.    "  Varro  tria  discrimiA  temBorum  esse  tradjj.   Primum  ab  honn' 
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Taking  the  commencement  of  tnie  or  objective  history  at  the 
point  indicated  by  Yarro,  I  still  consider  the  mythical  and  histor- 
ical periods  to  be  sepsirated  by  a  wider  gap  than  he  would  have 
admitted.  To  select  any  one  year  as  an  absolute  point  of  com- 
mencement)  is  of  course  not  to  be  understood  literally :  but  in 
point  of  fact^  this  is  of  very  little  importance  in  reference  to  the 
present  question,  seeing  that  the  great  mythical  events  —  the 
sieges  of  Thebes  and  Troy,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  Kaly- 
donian  boar-hunt,  the  Betum  of  the  HSrakleids,  etc.  —  are  all 
placed  long  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad,  by  those  who  have 
applied  chronological  boundaries  to  the  mythical  narratives.  The 
period  immediately  preceding  the  first  Olympiad  is  one  exceed- 
ingly barren  of  events ;  the  received  chronology  recognizes  four 
hundred  years,  and  Herodotus  admitted  five  hundred  years,  from 
that  date  back  to  the  Trojan  war.  ^ 

innm  principio  usque  ad  cataclysmnm  priorem,  quod  propter  ignorantiam 
Yocatur  adn^^*^'  Secundam,  a  catadysmo  priore  ad  Olympiadem  primam, 
quod  quia  in  eo  molta  fabolosa  referantnr,  MyUdcon  nominator.  Tertinm 
a  primi  Olympiade  ad  nos ;  quod  dlcitnr  Mstoricon,  qnia  res  in  eo  gestoi 
veris  histories  continentar." 

To  the  Mine  purpose  Africiinus,  i^).  Eusebinm,  Pnep.  Ey.  zx.  p.  487 : 
Me;t/"  A*^  ^OXuiiniaScWt  oidhf  iiKpifilQ  iarSprirai  role  'EX^ai,  iravrav  avyKc* 
Xofthu9^  Koi  «ard  ftufSiv  airolc  rc^  irpd  tov  avftfuvvOvruVf  etc. 
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eods.>~  The  Council  and  Assembly,  originally  media  through  which  the 
king  acted,  become,  in  historical  Greece,  the  paramount  depositaries  of 
power. -^Spartan  kings  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  —  their  limited 
powers.  — •  Employment  of  pnbUc  speaking  as  an  engine  of  government — 
coeval  with  the  earliest  times. — Its  efi^ts  in  stimulating  intellectual 
development.  —  Moral  and  sodid  feeling  in  legendary  Greece.  —  Omnipo 
tenoe  of  personal  feeling  towards  the  gods,  the  king,  or  individuals.  — 
Efiect  of  special  ceremonies. — Contrast  with  the  feelings  in  historical 

'  Athens.  -^  Force  of  the  family  tie.^— Marriage — respect  paid  to  the  wife. 
-*— Brothers,  and  kinsmen.  —  Hospitality.^-  B^oeption  of  the  stranger  and 
the  suppliant —•  Personal  sympathies  the  eazliest  form  of  socialit3r.' 

■  Ferocious  and  aggressive  passions  unrestrained.  —  Picture  given'  by 
Hesiod  still  darker.  -—  Contrast  between  heroic  and  historical  Greece.  — 
Orphaas.«*- Mutilation  of  dead  bodies. -r  Mode  of  dealins  with  homicide,^ 
—Appeased  by  valuable  compeesadon  {notvii)  to  the  kinsman  of  the 
murdered  man.— <•  Punished  in  historical  Greece  as  a  crime  against  society. 
«— Condition,  ooitepations,  and  profeasiona  of  the  Homeric  Greeks. — 
Slaves.  **-ThSte8.-«  Limited  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Homeric 
Greeks.-*  Kretans,  Taphians,  Phemicians. — Nature  of  Phoenician  trade  as 
indicated  by  Horner.-^  Weapons  and  mode  of  fighting  of  the  Homeric 
Greeks. —  Contrast  with  tho  militery  array  of  historical  Greece.  —Analo-  ■ 
gous  change-- in  military  array  and  in  civil  society. —Fortification  of 
towns. — Earliest  residenees  of  the  GredEs— hill*viUages  lofty  and  diffi- 
entt  of  aeoess.-^Homevic  society  racogniaes  walled  towns,  individnal 
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propertT,  and  strong  local  attachments. — Means  of  defence  superior  to 
those  or  attack. — Habitual  piraey. — Extended  geographiod  knowledge 
in  the  Hesiodic  poems,  as  compared  with  Hdmer.  —  Astronomy  and 
physics.  —  Coined  money,  writing,  arts. — Epic  poetry.-* Its  great  aad 
permanent  inflnence  on  the  Greek  mind 57-118 


CHAPTBE  XXI. 

OBBCIAir  Brio.  —  HOMSBZO  POEXIw 

Two  classes  of  epic  poetry  —  Homeric  —  Hesiodic.  —  Didactic  and  mystic 
Hexameter  poetry  —  later  as  a  genus  than  the  epic  -^  Lost  epic  poems. 

—  Epic  poets  and  their  probable  dates.  —  Epic  cycle. — ^What  the  epic 
cycle  was  —  an  arrangement  of  the  poems  accordingto  continuity  of  nar- 
rative. — Relation  of  the  epic  cycle  to  Homer. — What  poems  were  in- 
cluded in  the  cycle.  —  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the  only  poems  of  the 
cycle  presenred.  —  Curiosity  which  these  two  poems  provoke — no  data 
to  satisfy  it — Different  i>oems  ascribed  to  Homer.— 'Nothing  known, 
and  endless  diversity  of  opinion,  respecting  the  person  and  date  of  Co- 
rner. —  Poetical  gens  of  the  Homirids.  —  Homer,  ihe  superhuman  epony- 
mus  and  ^Either  or  this  gens. — What  may  be  the  dates  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey. —  Date  assigned  by  Herodotus  the  most  probable* — PiobaUe 
date  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  between  850  and  776  b.  o. — Epic  poems 
recited  to  assembled  companies,  not  read  by  individnals  apart — Lyric 
and  choric  poetry,  intended  for  the  ear.  —  Importance  of  the  dass  of 
riuuwodes,  singers,  and  reciters. — Rhapsodes  condemned  by  the  Socratic 
philosophers — undeservedly. — Variations  in  the  mode  of  ■  reciting  the 

*  ancient  epic.  —  At  what  time  the  Homerfe  poems  began  to  be  written.  <— 
l^legomena  of  Wolf — raised  new  questions  respecting  the  Homeric 
text — connected  unity  of  authorship  with  poems  written  from  the  be- 
ginning. —  The  two  questions  not  necessarily  connected,  thoaefa  com- 
monly discussed  together.  —  Few  traces  of  writine,  long  after  the  Homeric 
age. — Bards  or  rhapsodes  of  adequate  memory, less  inconsistent  with  the 
conditions  of  the  age  than  long  MSS. — Blind  buds.— Possibility,  of 
preserving  the  poems  by  memory,  as  accurately  as  in  fact  the^  were  pre- 
served. —  Argument  from  the  lost  letter  Digamma. — When  cud  the  Ho- 
meric poems  begin  to  be  written? — 'Reasons  for  presuming  that  they 
were  first  written  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  a  ^  Con- 
dition of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  down  to  the  reign  of  Peisistratus. — 
Theory  of  Wolf. — Authorities  <iuoted  in  its  favor. —  Objections  against 
it  —  Other  long  epic  poems  besides  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey.  —  Catuogne 
in  the  Iliad  —  essentially  a  part  of  a  long  poem  —  its  eariy  authority.  — 
Iliad  and  Od^sey  were  entire  poems  long  anterior  to  Pdsistratus,  whether 
they  were  originally  composea  as  entire  or  not — No  traces  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  of  ideas  or  customs  belonging  to  the  age  of  Peisistratus.  — 
Homeric  poems.  1.  Whether  by  one  author  or  several  2.  Whether  of 
one  date  and  scheme.  —  Question  raised  by  Wolf -^Sa^n-poesie. —  New 
standard  applied  to  the  Homeric  poexns. — Homeric  umty —  generally  re- 
jected by  German  critics  in  the  last  generation  —  now  again  partially 
revived.  —  Scanty  evidence  —  di£9culty  of  forming  any  conclusive  opinion. 

—  Method  of  studying  the  question  of  Homeric  unity. — Odyssey  to  be 
studied  drst  as  of  more  simple  and  intelligible  structure  than  the  Iliad,— 
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Odjssey — evidences  of  oi»  design  fhroughont  its  stractore.  —  Exhibits 
very  few  marks  of  incoherence  or  contmdiction.  —  Chronological  reckon- 
ing in  the  Odyssev,  inaccurate  in  one  case.  —  Inference  enoneonslj  drawn 
from  hence,  that  toe  parts  of  the  poem  were  originally  separate.  —  Doable 
start  and  donble  stream  of  events,  ultimately  broogfat  into  confluence  in 
the  Od^ey. —  Skill  displayed  in  this  point  by  the  poet  —  I>ifficalty  of 
imagimng  me  Odyssey  broken  up  into  many  existing  poems  or  son^.  — 
Structure  of  the  Odyssey — essentially  one — cannot  have  been  pieced 
together  out  of  preexisting  epics-  —  Analogy  of  the  Odyssey  shows  that 
long  and  premeditated  epical  composition  consists  with  the  capacities  of 
the  early  Greek  mind. — Biad — much  less  coherent  and  uniform  than 
the  Odyssey.  —  Incoherence  prevails  only  in  parts  of  the  poem — mani- 
fest coherence  in  other  parts.  —  Wolfian  theory  explains  the  former,  but 
not  the  latter.  —  Theory  of  Welcker,  Lange,  and  Nitxsch.  —  Age  of  the 
Epos  preparatory  to  that  of  the  Epopee.  — Iliad  essentially  an  organized 
poem  — but  the  original  scheme  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  poem.  — 
Iliad  —  originally  an  AchillSis  built  upon  a  narrower  plan,  ti^en  enlarged. 
—  Farts  which  constitute  the  primitive  Achill€is  exhibit  *a  coherent  se- 
Guence  of  events.  —  Disablement  of  Agamemndn,  Odysseus,  and  Diom§- 
aes,  all  in  ihe  battle  of  the  eleventh  b^k.  —  The  first  book  concentrates 
attention  upon  Achilles,  and  upon  the  distress  which  the  Greeks  wre  to 
incur  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  him.  -—Nothing  done  to  realize 
this  expectation  until  the  eighth  book. — Primitive  Achill6is  includes  boolft 
^i,  vili,  xi,  to  xxii.  —  Ninth  book  an  unsuitable  addition.  —  Transition  fix»m 
'^Uie  AchillSis  into  the  Iliad,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  book.  —  Transi- 
tion from  the  Iliad  back  into  the  AchiU^is  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book. 
— Fortification  of  the  Grecian  camp.  —  Zeus  in  the  fourth  book,  or  Iliad, 
different  from  Zeus  in  the  first  and  eighth,  or  Achill^is.  —  Continuous 
Achill^is  —  from  the  eleventh  book  onward. —  Supposition  of  an  enlarged 
Achilllis  is  the  most  consonant  to  all  the  parts  of  the  poem  as  it  stands. — 
Question  of  one  or  many  authors  —  diflBcult  to  decide.  —  Odyssey  all  by 
one  author,  Iliad  probably  not  ^ — Difference  of  style  in  the  last  six  boob 
— may  be  explained  without  supposing  difference  of  authorship. — Last 
two  books — probably  not  parts  of  the  original  Achilldis.  —  Books  ii.  to 
vii.  inclusive.  — Book  x. — Odyssey  —  probably  by  a  different  author  from 
the  Iliad  —  but  perhaps  of  the  same  age.  —  Keal  character  of  the  Ho- 
meric poeins  —  essentially  popular.  —  Addressed  to  unlettered' minds,  but 
touching  those  feelings  w!uch  all  men  have  in  common. — No  didactic 
porpose  in  Homer.. 118-209 
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PART  11. 

HISTOBICAL     GBEBCB. 


CHAPTER   I. 

OENBBAL  GEOOItAPHT  Ain>  UMtTS  OF  OBXBOS. 

Northern  boundary  of  Greece — Olympus.  —  Scardus  and  Pindus  —  their 
extension  and  dissemination  through  southern  Greece  and  Peloponnesus. 
— Ossa  and  Pelion  —  to  the  CycTades.  — .  Geological  features.  —  Irregu- 
larity of  the  Grecian  waters  —  rivers  dry  in  summer.  —  Frequent  marshes 
and  lakes.  -^  Subterranean  course  of  rivers,  out  of  land-locked  basins.  — 
Difficulty  of  land  communication  and  transport  in  Greece. —  Indentations 

•  in  the  line  of  coasts- universal  accessibility  by  sea.  —  Sea  communica- 
tion essential  for  the  islands  and  colonies.  —  Views  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers on  the  influence  of  maritime  habits  and  commerce.  —  Difference 
between  the  land-states  and  the  sea-states  in  Greece.  —  Effects  of  the  con- 

.  figuration  of  Greece  upon  the  political  relations  of  the  inha^tants.  — 
Effects  upon  their  intellectual  development.  —  Limits  of  Greece.  —  Its 
chiei^  productions.  —  Climate  —  better  and  more  healthy  in  ancient  times 
than  it  is  now.  —  Grreat  difference  between  one  part  of  Greece  and 
another.  —  Epirots,  Macedonians,  etc.  —  Islands  in  tne  JEgean.  — Greeks 
on  the  coast  of  Asia^Minor 211-236 


CHAPTER   II. 

VHB  HELLENIC  PEOPLE  GENEEALLT  IN  THE   EABLT  HISTOBICAL  TIMES. 

The  Hellens  generally.  —  Barbarians  — the  word  used  as  antithesis  to  Hel- 
lens.  —  Hellenic  aggregate — how  held  together.  1.  Fellowship  of  blood. 
2.  Common  language.  —  Greek  language  essentially  one  with  a  variety 
of  dialects.  3.  Common  religious  sentiments,  localities,  and  sacrifices. -» 
Olympic  and  other  sacred  games.  —  Habit  of  common  sacrifice  an  early 
feature  of  the  Hellenic  mind  —  began  on  a  small  scale. — Amphiktyonies 
—  exclusive  religious  partnerships.  —  Their  beneficial  infiuence  in  creating 
sympathies.  —  What  was  called  the  Amphiktyonic  Council.  —  Its  twelve 
constituent  members  and  their  mutual  position.  —  Antiquity  of  the  Coun- 
cil— simplicity  of  the  old  oath.  —  Amphiktyonic  meeting  originally  at 
Thermopylae.  —  Valuable  influence  of  these  Amphiktyonies  and  festivals 
in  prbmoting  Hellenic  union.  —  Amphiktyons  haul  the  superintendence  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  —  But  their  interference  in  Grecian  affairs  is  only 
rare  and  occasional.  —  Many  Hellenic  states  had  no  participation  in  it—- 
Temple  of  Delphi.  —  Oracles  generally — habit  of  the  Gjreek  mind  to 
consult  them.  —  General  analogy  of  manners  among  the  Greeks.  — Polit- 
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kal  soYereignty  attached  to  each  ieparate  dty — esKiitial  tj  the  HsHenic 
mind. — Each  city  stood  to  the  rest  in  aa  international  relation. — But  city 
govemment  is  essential  — Tillage  residence  is  looked  npon  as  an  inferior 
scale  of  liying.— Village  residents — namerons  in  eany  Greeee-^many 
of  them  coalesced  into  cities. — Sparta  retained  its  old  Tillage  trim  eren 
at  tiie  height  of  its  power.  —  Hellenic  aggregate  accepted  aa  a  primary 
fact — its  preexisting  elements  nntraceaMe.  —  Ancient  Pelasgians  not 
knowable.  —  Historical  Pelasgians  —  spoke  a  barharons  language. «»  His- 
torical Leleges — barbarians  in  langaage  also. — Statements  of  good  wit- 
nesses regarding  the  historical  Pelasgians  and  Leleges  are  to  be  admitted, 
— whe&er  they  fit  the  legendary  Pelasgians  and  Leleges  or  not — AlTeged 
ante-Hellenic  colonies  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt — nMther  Tcrifiable  nor 
probable. — Most  ancient  Hellas —  Grawa Sdd-269 


CHAPTBB  III. 

MBXBBB8  OF  THE  HELLENIO  AOOBXOATB,  8BPAEATBLT  TAKER.  —  OBEEKB 
SO&TH  or  FELOFOmCEBUB. 

Amphiktyonic  races.  — Non-Amphiktyonic  races. — First  period  of  Grecian 
history  —  from  776-560  b.c.-^  Second  period — from  560-900  b.c. — 
Important  differences  between  the  two  -^  the  first  period  preparatory  and 
very  little  known.  —  Extra-Pelopomiesian  Greeks  (north  or  Attica)  not 
known  at  all  dnring  the  first  period.  —  General  sketch  of  them.  •— •  Greeks 
north  of  Thermopylae.  —  Thessalians  and  their  dependents.  —  Thessalian 
character.  —  Condition  of  the  population  of  Thessaly — a  Tillein  race  — 
the  PenestsB.  —  Who  the  Penesta  were  —  donbtfnl.  —  Qnadmple  diTision 
of  Thessaly.  —  Disorderly  confederacy  of  the  Thessalian  cities.  —  Great 
power  of  Thessaly,  when  in  a  state  of  nnanimity.  —  Achseans,  Perrh«bi, 
Magnates,  Malians,  Dolopes,  etc.,  all  tributaries  of  the  Thessalians,  bat 
all  Amphiktyonic  races. — Asiatic  Magnates. — The  Malians.  — The  CBtaeL 
—  The  iEnianes.  —  Lokrians,  Phocians,  Dorians.  —  The  Phocians.  —  Do- 
ris—  Dryopis.  —  Historical  Dryopes.  — The  -Stolians.  —  The  Akama- 
nians.  —  O^olian  Lokrians,  JEtolians,  and  Akamanians,  wefe  the  mdest 
of  all  Greeks.  —  The  Boeotians.  —  Orchomenas.  —  Cities  of  Bceotia. — 
Confederation  of  Bceotia.  —  Early  legislation  of  Thebes. — Philolana  and 
Diokl6fl 269-298 


OHAPTBB  IT. 

BABLIEST    HISTOBICAX*    TIEW    OF    PBLOFONirEBUB.     DOBIAVS    IV   ABaOB 
AND  THE  NEIGHBORING   CITIES. 

Distribution  of  Peloponnesus  about  450  b.  c.  —  Continuous  Dorian  states. — 
Western  Peloponnesus.  —  Northern  Peloponnesus  —  Achaia.  —  Central 
region  —  Arcadia.  — Difference  between  this  distribution  and  that  of  776 
B.C. — Portions  of  the  population  which  were  bdieTcd  to  be  indigenous 
Arcadians,  Kynnrians,  Achseans. — Emigrant  portions— Dorians,  iBtolo 
Elelans,  Dryopes,  Triphylians. — Legendary  account  of  the  Dorian  cm 
'gration.  —  Alexandrine  chronology  from  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  to 
£e  first  Olympiad.  —  Spartan  kings.  —  Herakleid  kings  of  Corinth.  — 
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Amos  and  the  nei^boring  I>oriaafl  greater  than  Sparta  in  776  b.o.— ^ 
Eany  settlements  m  the  lA>rian8  at  Ar^s  and  Corinth -^Temenion— 
Hill  of  Solygeios.  —  Dorian  settlers  amved  by  sea.  —  Early  Dorians  in 
Erete.  —  The  Dryopians — their  settlements  formed  by  sea.  —  Dorian  set- 
tlements in  Argos  qoitd  distinct  from  those  in  Sparta  and  in  Messenia.  — > 
Eariy  position  of  Aj;^  —  metropolis  of  the  neighboring  Dorian  cities.  — 
Fheidon  the  Temenid  —  king  of  Ari^os.  —  0is  claims  and  projects  as 
representatiye  of  Hlrakl6s.  —  He  claims  the  right  of  presiding  at  the 
Olympic  games.  *—  Relations  of  Pisa  with  Pheidon,  and  of  Sparta  with 
Elis.  —  Conflict  between  Pheidon  and  the  Spartans,  at  or  abont  the  8th 
Olympiad,  747  b.  o.  —  Pheidon  the  earliest  Greek  who  coined  money  and 
determined  a  scale  of  weight  —  Coincidence  of  the  ^ginssan  scale  with 
the  Babylonian,  -r  Argos  at  this  time  the  first  state  in  Peloponpesos.  -^ 
Her  subsequent  decline,  ftom  the  relaxation  of  her  confederacy  of  cities.  — 
Dorians  in  the  Ai^goUc  peninsula  —  their  early  commerce  with  the  Dorian 
islands  in  the  .Sgean.  —  From  hence  arose  the  coinage  of  money,  etc^  bj 
Pheidon.  —  Pheidonian  coinage  and  statical  scale  —  belong  originally  to 
Argos,  not  to  iBgina ....  298-^SS 

CHAPTER  V. 

MTOJJO'DOJttlLS  SXIOSATIOK  IKTO  FELOPONNBSlTfl.  —  BLIS,  LACONIA, 
A:m[>  MB88BKZA. 

iEtolian  emigration  into  Peloponnesus.  —  Dorians  of  Sparta  and  Steny- 
klirus  —  accompanying  or  following  them  across  the  Corinthian  gulf  — 
Settlement  at  Sparta  made  by  marcning  along  the  valleys  of  the  Alpheos 
and  Eurotas.  —  Causes  which  favored  the  settlement —  Settlements  con- 
fined at  first  to  Sparta  and  Stenyklems.  —  First  view  of  historical  Sparta. 
—  Messenian  kings.  —  Analogous  representations  in  regard  to  the  early 
proceedings  both  of  Spartans  and  Messenians.  —  The  kings  of  Steny- 
iliruB  did  not  possess  all  Messenia.  —  Olympic  festival  —  the  early  point 
of  union  of  Spartans,  Messenians,,  and  Eleians.  —  Previous  inhabitants  of 
southern  Peloponnesus — how  far  different  from  the  Dorians. — Doric  and 
JEolic  dialect ■, 325-337 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ULW8  AND  DISCIPLIITB  OF  LTKUBQUS  AT  8PABTA. 

Ljkoigns  —  authorities  of  Plutarch  respecting  him.  —  Uncertainties  about 
his  genealogy.  —  Probable  date  of  Lykuigns.  —  Opinion  of  O.  Miiller 
(that  Sparta  is  the  perfect  tvpe  of  D>orian  character  and  tendencies)  is 
incorrect  —  Peculianty  of  Sparta.  —  Early  date  of  Lykui^gus.  —  View 
taken  of  Lykurgus  hj  Herodotus. —  Little  said  about  Ijykurgus  in  the 
earlier  authors. — Copious  details  of  Plutarch. — Regency  of  Lykurgus— 
his  long  absence  from  Sparta.-* He  is  sent  by  the  Delphian  oracle  to 
reform  the  state.  —  His  institutions  ascribed  to  him  —  senate  and  popular 
assembly  —  ephors.  —  Constitution  ascribed  to  Lykurgus  agrees  with  that 
which  we  find  in  Homer.  —  Pair  of  kings  at  Sparta  —  their  constant  dis- 
sensions —  a  security  to  the  state  against  despotism. — Idea  of  Kleomen^s 
the  Third  respecting  the  first  appointment  of  the  ephors. — Popular  origin 
of  the  board  of  ephors  —  oath  interchanged  between  them  and  the  kings. 
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—  Subordination  of  the  kings,  and  rapremaej  of  the  ephon,  dmia^  tte 
historical  times.  —  Position  and  pririleges  of  the  kings. -^Po'irer  <?  tJhe 

3)hor8. — Public   assembly. — The    Senate. -— Spartan  constitutiim— -a 
ose  oligarchy. — Long  duration  of  the  constitation  without  ibnnal  diaage 
— one  cause  of  the  respect  in  Greece  andpride  in  the  Spartans  themselres. 

—  Dorians  diyided  into  three  tribes,  —  Hjllds,  Pam^yli,  and  Djnnaiies. 
— Local  distinctions  known  among  the  Spartans. —Popnlation  of  Laeo- 
nia  —  1.  Spartans.  —  2.  Perio^L  —  Special  meaoiiig  of  the  word  Perioki 
in  Laconia.  —  Statement  of  IsokratSs  as  to  the  origin  of  the  PericBki«» 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 

CLOSING  EVENTS  OF  LEGENDARY  GREECE. —PERIOD  OF  INTERME- 
DLA.TE  DARKNESS,  BEFORE  THE  DAWN  OF  HISTORICAL  GREECE. 

SEOTION  L  —  BStUBN  OV  THE  HSRAKLEIBS  IKTO  PEIX)PON»BSUS. 

In  one  of  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  traced  the  descending 
series  of  the  two  most  distinguished  mythical  families  in  Pelop<»i- 
n^sus,  —  the  Perseids  and  the  Pelopids:  we  have  followed  ih» 
former  down  to  Hgrakl^s  and  his  son  Hyllus,  and  the  latter  down 
to  Orestes  son  of  Agamemn6n,  who  is  left  in  possession  of  that 
ascendancy  in  the  peninsula  which  had  procured  for  his  father 
the  chief  command  in  the  Trojan  war.  The  Herakleids,  or  sons 
of  H§rakl6s,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expefled  fugitives,  dependent 
upon  foreign  aid  or  protection:  Hyllus  had  perished  in  single 
combat  with  Ech6mus  of  Tegea,  (connected  with  the  Pelopids  t>7 
marriage  with  Timandra  sister  of  EQytsemnSstra,^)  and  a  solemn 
compact  had  been  made,  as  the  preliminary  condition  of  this  iu.e\ 
that  no  similar  attempt  at  an  invasion  of  the  peninsula  should  be 
nndertaken  by  his  family  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  stipulated  period  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and 
with  complete  success ;  but  its  success  was  owing,  not  so  much  to 

^  Hesiod,  Eoiai,  Fragm.  58,  p.  43,  ed.  Biintzer. 
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the  valor  of  the  invaders  as  to  a  powerful  body  of  new  allies.  The 
Herakleids  reappear  as  leaders  and  companions  of  the  Dorians,  — 
•  a  northerly  section  of  th'*  Greek  name,  who  now  first  come  into 
importance,  —  poor,  indeed,  in  mythical  renown,  since  they  are 
never  noticed  in  the  Iliad,  and  only  once  casually  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,  as  a  fraction  among  the  many-tongued  inhabitants 
of  Elrete,  —  but  destined  to  form  one  of  the  grand  and  predomi- 
nant elements  throughout  all  the  career  of  historical  Hellas. 

The  son  of  Hyllus  —  Kleodaeus — as  well  as  his  grandson 
Aristomachus,  were  now  dead,  and  the  lineage  of  Herakl^  was 
r^resented  by  the  three  sons  of  the  latter,  —  T§menus,  Kres- 
phont^s,  and  Aristodemus,  and  under  their  conduct  the  Dorians 
penetrated  into  the  peninsula.  The  mythical  account  traced  back 
this  intimate  union  between  the  Herakleids  and  the  Dorians  to  a 
prior  war,  in  which  HSrakl^  himself  had  rendered  inestimable 
aid  to  the  Dorian  king  ^gimius,  when  the  latter  was  hard  pressed 
in  a  contest  with  the  Lapitbae.  HSrakl^  defeated  the  Xapithse, 
and  slew  their  king  Kor6nus;  in  return  for  which  ^gimius 
assigned  to  his  deliverer  one  third  part  of  his  whole  territory,  and 
adopted  Hyllus  as  his  son.  H^rakl§s  desired  that  the  territory 
thus  made  over  might  be  held  in  reserve  until  a  time  should  come 
when  his  descendants  might  stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  that  time  did  - 
come,  after  the  death  of  Hyllus,  (see  Chap.  Y.)  Some  of  the 
Herakleids  then  found  shelter  at  Trikorythus  in  Attica,  but  the 
remainder,  turning  their  steps  towards  ^gimius,  solicited  from 
him  the  allotment  of  land  which  had  been  promised  to  their  val- 
iant progenitor.  .ZE^gimius  received  them  according  to  his  ^igager 
menty  and  assigned  to  them  the  stipulated  third  portion  of  his 
territory  :^  and  from  this  moment  the  Herakleids  and  Dorians 

*  Dioddr.  iv.  37-60 ;  Apolloddr.  ii.  7,  7 ;  Ephorns  ap  Steph.  Bjrz.  Avfidv, 
Fragm.  10,  ed.  Mairx. 

The  Doric  institations  are  called  by  Pindar  re^fiol  klyifuov  ^(opixoi  (Pjth. 
i.  124). 

There  existed  an  ancient  epic  poem,  now  lost,  bat  cited  on  some  few  occa- 
sions by  authors  still  preserved,  under  the  tide  Aiyifuoc ;  the  anthorship  being 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  sometimes  to  Kerkops  (Athen».  xi.  p.  503). 
The  few  fragments  which  remain  do  not  enable  as  to  make  out  the  scheme 
of  it,  inasmuch  as  they  embrace  different  mythical  incidents  lying  very  wide 
of  each  other,— Id,  the  Argonaats,  Feleus,  ard  Thetis,  etc.    But  the  name 
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became  intiinatelj  united  together  into  one  social  oommiinion* 
Pamphjlus  and  Djmas,  sons  of  :£giinias,  accompanied  Temenos 
and  his  two  InrotheTs  in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesna. 

Such  is  the  mjthical  incident  which  professes  to  explain  the 
origin  of  those  three  tribes  into  which  all  the  Dorian  communities 
were  usually  divided, — the  Hjlleis,  the  Fhamphjli,  and  the 
Dy  manes,  —  the  first  of  the  three  inebiding  certain  particular  fam- 
ilies, such  afl  that  of  the  IdngB  of  Sparta,  who  bore  the  special 
name  of  Herakleids.  Hyllus,  Pamphylus,  and  Bymas  are  the 
eponymous  heroes  of  the  three  JDorian  tribes. 

T^menus  and  his  two  brothers  resolved  to  attack  Peloponn^us, 
not  by  a  land-march  along  the  Isthmus,  such  as  that  in  which 
Hyllus  had  been  previously  slain,,  but  by  sea,  across  the  narrow 
inlet  between  the  promontories  of  Rhium  and  Antirrhium,  with 
which  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  commences.  According  to  one  story, 
indeed, —  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to 
Herodotus,  —  they  are  said  to  have  selected  this  line  of  march  by 
the  express  direction  of  the  Delphian  god,  who  vouchsafed  to 
expound  to  them  an  oracle  which  had  been  delivered  to  Hyllus 
in  the  ordinary  equivocal  phraseology.  Both  the  Ozolian  Lo- 
krians,  and  the  ^tolians,  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  favorable  to  the  enterprise,  and  the  former 
granted  to  them  a  port  for  building  their  ships,  from  which  memo- 
rable circumstance  the  port  ever  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
Kaupaktus.  AristodSmus  was  here  struck  with  lightning  and 
died,  leaving  twin  sons,  Eurysthen^  and  Prokl^s ;  but  his  remain- 
ing brothers  continued  to  press  the  expedition  with  alacrity. 
.  At  this  juncture,  an  Akamanian  prophet  named  Kamus  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  camp^  under  the  inspiration  of  Apollo,  and 

which  it  bears  seems  to  imply  that  the  war  ofiBgimiiis  against  the  Lapiths, 
and  the  aid  given  to  him  by  HSraklls,  was  one  of  its  chief  topics.  Both  O. 
MuUer  (History  of  the^  Dorians,  vol.  i.  b.  1,  c.  8)  and  Weldcer  (Der  Epischo 
Kyklos,  p.  263)  appear  to  me  to  go  beyond  the  very  scanty  evidence  which 
we  possess,  in  their  determination  of  this  last  poem ;  compare  Marktscheffel, 
Pr»fat.  Hesiod.  IVagm.  cap.  5,  p.  159. 

'  Bespgcting  this  prophet,  compare  (Enomans  ap.  Ensebium,  Fneparat. 
Evangel,  v.  p.  211.  According  to  that  statement,  both  Kleodsens  (here  called 
Aridaeus)  son  of  Hyllus,  and  Aristomachns  son  of  Kleod»as,  had  made  sep- 
arate and  successive  attempts  at  the  head  of  the  Herakleids  to  penetrate  into 
TeloponnSsos  through  the  Isthmus:  both  had  failed  and  perished,  having 
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Uttered  various  predictions :  he  was,  however,  so  much  suspected 
of  treacherous  collusion  with  the  Peloponnesians,  that  Hippot^ 
great-grandson  of  H^raklds  through  Phjlas  and  Antiochus,  slew 
him.  His  death  drew  upon  the  army  -the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who 
destroyed  their  vessels  and  punished  them  with  famine.  Teme- 
nus,  in  his  distress,  again  applying  to  the  Ddphian  god  for  succor 
and  counsel,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  so  much 
suffering,  and  was  directed  to  banish  Hippot^s  for  ten  years,  to 
offer  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  death  of  Kamus,  and  to  seek  as 
the  guide  of  the  army  a  man  with  three  eyes.^  On  coming  back 
to  Naupaktus,  he  met  the  uEtolian  Oxylus,  son  of  Andrsemdn,  re- 
turning to  his  country,  after  a  temporary  exile  in  Elis,  incurred 
for  homicide :  Oxylus  had  lost  one  eye,  but  as  he  was  seated  on 
a  horse,  the  man  and  the  horse  together  made  up  the  three  eyes 
required,  and  be  was  adopted  as  the  guide  prescribed  by  the 
oracle.2  Conducted  by  him,  they  refitted  their  ships,  landed  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Achaia,  and  marched  to  attack  Tisamenus 
son  of  Orestes,  then  the  great  potentate  of  the  peninsula.  A 
decisive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  latter  was  vanquished 
and  slain,  and  in  which  Pamphylus  and  Dymas  also  perished. 
This  battle  made  the  Dorians  so  completely  masters  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, that  they  proceeded  to  distribute  the  territory  among 
themselves.  The  fertile  land  of  Elis  had  been  by  previous  stip- 
ulation reserved  for  Oxylus,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services  as 
conductor :  and  it  was  agreed  fliat  the  three  Herakleids,  —  T^- 
menus,  Krespbontes,  and  the  infant  sons  of  Aristoddmus, —  should 
draw  lots  for  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mess§n6.  Argos  fell  to  T^me- 
nus,  Sparta  to  the  sons  of  Aristod§mus,  and  Mess^nd  to  Kres- 
pbontes ;  the  latter  having  secured  for  himself  this  prize,  the 
most  fertile  territory  of  the  three,  by  the  fraud  of  putting  into  the 

misunderstood  the  admonition  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  (Enomaus  conld 
have  known  nothing  of  the  pledge  given  by  Hyllus,  as  the  condition  of  the 
single  combat  between  Hyllus  and  £chemas  (according  to  Herodotus),  that 
the  Herakleids  should  make  no  fresh  trial  for  one  hundred  years ;  if  it  had 
been  understood  that  they  had  given  and  then  violated  such  a  pledge,  such 
violation  would  probably  have  been  adduced  to  account  for  their  failure. 

'  Apollodor.  ii.  8,  3 :  Pansan.  iii.  13,  3. 

'  Apollod6r.  ii.  8,  3.  According  to  the  account  of  Pansanias,  the  beast 
vpon  which  Oxylus  rode  was  a  mule,  and  had  lost  one  eye  (Pais.  t.  3,  5). 
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vesdel  out  of  which  the  lots  were  drawn,  a  lamp  of  daj  instead 
of  a  stone,  wherebj  the  lots  of  his  brothers  were  drawn  out  while 
his  own  remained  inside.  Solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  by  each 
upon  this  partition :  but  as  they  proceeded  to  the  ceremony,  a 
miraculous  sign  was  seen  upon  tiie  altar  of  each  of  the  brothen, 
—  a  toad  corresponding  to  Argos,  a  serpent  to  Sparta,  and  a  fi>x 
to  Mess^n§.  The  prophets,  on  beiug  oonsolted,  deliTered  the 
import  of  these  mysterious  indications :  the  toad,  as  an  animal 
slow  and  stationary,  was  an  evidence  that  the  possessor  of  Ai^os 
would  not  succeed  in  enterprises  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
dty;  the  serpent  denoted  the  aggressiye  and  formidable  future 
reserved  to  S^parta ;  the  fox  prognosticated  a  career  of  wile  and 
deceit  to  the  Messenian. 

Such  is  the  brief  account  given  by  Apolloddrus  of  the  Return 
of  the  Herakleids,  at  which  pcunt  we  pass,  as  if  touched  by  the 
wand  of  a  magician,  from  mythical  to  historical  Greece.  The 
story  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp,  not  of  history,  but  of 
legend,  —  abridged  from  one  or  more  of  the  genealogiod  poets,! 
and  presenting  such  an  account  as  they  thought  satisfactory,  of 
the  first  formation  of  the  great  Dorian  estaUishments  in  Felo- 
ponn^us,  as  well  as  of  the  semi-^t<^ian  Elis.  Its  incidents  are 
so  conceived  as  to  have  an  explanatory  bearing  on  Dorian  insti- 
tuticms,  —  upon  the  triple  division  of  tribes,  characteristic  of  the 
Dorians,  —  upon  the  origin  of  the  great  festival  of  the  Kameia 
at  Sparta,  alleged  to  be  celebrated  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of 
Kamus,  —  upon  the  different  temper  and  character  of  the  Dorian 
states  among  themselves,  —  upon  the  early  alliance  of  the  Dorians 
with  Elis,  which  contributed  to  give  ascendency  and  vogue  to  the 
Olympic  games,  —  upon  the  reverential  dependence  of  Dorians 
towards  the  Delphian  oracle,  —  and,  lastly,  upon  the  etymology 
of  the  name  Naupaktus.  If  we  possessed  the  narrative  more  in 
detail,  we  should  probably  find .  many  more  examples  of  color- 

*  Herodotus  observes,  in  reference  to  the  Lacediemonian  acooont  of  their 
first  two  kings  in  Peloponnesus,  (Eurysthenfia  and  Prokles,  the  twin  sons  of 
Aristod^mus,)  that  the  LacedsBmonians  gavs  a  t^giry  not  in  ftarmony  with  an^ 
of  the  poets,  —  AaKedatfwvtoi    yiipy  dfioXoyeovre c  ovdevl  voiTjry^ 

Xeyovaiv  avrbv  ^ApiaToirjftoi^ (SaffiXevovra  &yayeiv  o^ac  H  ravnip 

ritv  x^Pnv  Tj^if  vihf  iKriarai,  hXk*  oh  rot>f  ^Apitrndrfftov  vatSac  (Herodot  fl 
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ing  of  the  legeniiary  past  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
historical  present. 

Above  all,  this  legend  makes  out  in  favor  of  the  Dorians  actd 
their  kings  a  mythical  title  to  their  Feloponnesian  establishments; 
Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mess§nS  are  presented  as  rightftdlj  belong- 
ing, and  restored  by  just  retribution,  to  the  children  of  H^rakl^. 
It  was  to  them  that  Zeus  had  specially  given  the  territory  of 
Sparta ;  the  Dorians  came  in  as  their  subjects  and  auxiliaries.^ 
Plato  gives  a  very  different  version  of  the  legend,  but  we  find 
that  he,  too,  turns  the  story  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embody  a 
claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  conqi^rors.  According  to  him, 
the  Achseans,  who  returned  from  the  capture  of  Troy,  found 
among  their  fellow-citizens  at  home  —  the  race  which  had  grown 
up  during  their  absence — an  aversion  ta readmit  them:  after 
a  fruitless  endeavor  to  make  good  their  rights,  they  were  at  last 
expelled,  but  not  without  much  contest  and  bloodshed.  A  leader 
named  Dorieus,  collected  all  these  exiles  into  one  body,  and  from 
him  they  received  the  name  of  Dorians  instead  of  Achseans ;  then 
marching  back,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Herakleids  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  recovered  by  force  the  possessions  from  which  they 
had  been  shut  out,  and  constituted  the  three  Dorian  establish- 
ments under  the  separate  Herakleid  brothers,  at  Argos,  Sparta, 
and  Mess^n^.  These  three  fraternal  dynasties  were  founded  upon 
a  scheme  of  intimate  union  and  sworn  alliance  one  with  the  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  any  attack  which  might  be  made  upon 
them  from  Asia,2  either  by  the  remaining  Trojans  or  by  their  allien 
Such  is  the  story  as  Plato  believed  it ;  materially  different  in 

'  Tyrtaeus,  Fragm. — 

kirbc  yup^  Kpoviuv,  KoXkiaTeipavov  ttSgic  Hoac, 

Zei>f  'HpaKXeldaic  T^v6e  deSuKe  iroXiv  • 
Olffiv  afittj  TZpoXtiTovTeg^  ^Eplveov  f^vefioevraf 
Evp€iav  HeXoiTog  vrjaov  atptKOfte^a. 
In  a  similar  manner  Pindar  says  that  Apollo  had  planted  the  sons  of 
HlraklSs,  jointly  with  those  of -^Egimius,  at  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Pylus  (Pyth. 
V,  93). 

Isokrat§s  (Or.  vi.  ArtJiidamus,  p.  120)  makes  out  a  good  title  by  a  different 
line  of  mythical  reasoning.  There  seem  to  have  heen  also  stories,  contain- 
ing mythical  reasons  why  the  Herakleids  did  not  acquire  possession  of  Ai  ca- 
dia  (Poly«n.  i.  7). 

■  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  6-7,  pp.  682-686. 
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the  inddents  related,  jet  analogous  in  mTthical  feeling,  and  eni« 
bodying  alike  the  idea  of  a*rightfiil  reconquest.  Moreoyer,  tho 
two  accounts  agree  in  representing  both  the  entire  conquest  and 
the  triple  division  of  Dorian  Peloponnesus  as  b^^  and  com- 
pleted in  one  and  the  same  enterprise,  —  so  as  to  constitute  one 
single  event,  which  Plato  would  probably  have  called  the  Return 
of  the  Achseans,  but  which  was  commonly  known  as  the  Betum 
of  the  Herakleids.  Though  tlds  is  both  inadmissible  and  incon- 
sistent with  other  statements  which  approach  dose  to  the  histori- 
cal times,  yet  it  bears  every  mark  of  being  the  primitive  view 
originally  presented  by  the  genealogicd  poets :  the  broad  way  in 
which  the  incidents  are  grouped  together,  was  at  once  easy  for 
the  imagination  to  follow,,  and  impressive  to  the  feelings. 

The  existence  of  one  legendary  account  must  never  be  under- 
stood as  excluding  the  probability  of  other  accounts,  current  at 
the  same  time,  but  inconsistent  with  it :  and  many  such  there 
were  as  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  Peloponnesiaa  Dorians. 
In  the  narrative  which  I  have  given  from  Ap<^od6ms,  conceived 
apparently  under  the  infiuence  of  Dorian  feelings,  TLsamenus  is 
stated  to  have  been  slain  in  the  invasiox^  But  according  to 
another  narrative,  which  seems  to  have  found  favor  with  the  his- 
torical Achaeans  on  the  north  coast  of  Peloponn^us,  Tisamenus, 
though  expelled  by  the  invaders  from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  or 
Argos,  was  not  slain :  he  was  allowed  to  retire  under  agreement, 
together  with  a  certain  portion  of  his  subjects,  and  he  directed 
his  steps '  towards  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  south  of  the  Cor- 
inthian Grulf,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians.  As  there  were  re- 
lations, not  only  of  friendship,  but  of  kindred  origin,  between 
lonians  and  Achaeans,  (the  eponymous  heroes  Idn  and  Achaeus 
pass  for  brothers,  both  sons  of  Xuthus,  (Tisamenus  solidted  from 
the  lonjans  admission  for  himself  and  his  fellow- fugitives  into 
their  territory.  The  leading  lonians  declining  this  request,  under 
the  apprehension  that  Tisamenus  might  be  chos^i  as  sovereign 
over  the  whole,  the  latter  accomplished  his  object  by  force.  After 
a  vehement  struggle,  the  lonians  were  vanquished  and  put  to 
fiight,  and  Tisamenus  thus  acquired  possession  of  Helik^  as  well 
as  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  westward  from  Sikyon; 
which  coast  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  Achaeans,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  from  them,  throughout  all  the  historical  times. 
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The  lonians  retired  to  Attica,  many  of  them  taking  part  in  what 
Is  called  the  Ionic  emigration  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  winch 
followed  shortly  ader.  Paasanias,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Tisame- 
nnSy  having  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  lonians,  fell  in  the 
engagement,!  and  did  not  himself  live  to  occupy  the  country  of 
which  his  troops  remained  masters.  But  this  Stoiy  of  the  deadi 
of  Tisamenus  seems  to  arise  from  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  Ean- 
sanias,  to  blend  together  into  one  narrative  two  discrepant  le- 
gends ;  at  least  the  historical  Achieans  in  later  times  continued  to 
regard  Tisamenus  himself  as  having  lived  and  reigned  in  their 
territory,  and  as  having  left  a  reg^l  dynasty  which  l&sted  down 
to  Ogyg^,3  after  whom  it  was  exchanged  for  a  popular  govern- 
ment3 

The  conquest  of  TSmenus,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Herakldds, 
originally  comprehended  only  Argos  and  its  neighborhood ;  it  was 
from  thence  thatTrGezen,£pidaurus,  ^gina,  Sikydn,  and  Phlius 
were  successfully  occupied  by  Dorians,  the  sons  and  son-in-law 
of  T^menus  —  Deiphont^s,  Phalk^s,  and  Keisus  —  being  the 
leaders  under  whom  this  was  accomplished.^  At  Sparta^  the  suo^ 
cess  of  the  Dorian^  was  furthered  by  the  treason  of  a  man 
named  Fhilonomus,  who  I'eceived  as  recompense  the  neighboring 
town  and  territory  of  Amyklse.^  Mcssenia  is  said  to  have  sub- 
mitted without  resistance  to  the  dominion  of  the  Herakleid  Kres 
phont^,  who  established  his  residence  at  Stenyklarus :  the  Py- 
lian  Melanthus,  then  ruler  of  the  country,  and  representative  of 
the  great  mythical  lineage  of  NMeus  and  Nestdr,  withdrew  with 

*  Pausan.  rii.  1>3. 

*Polyb.  ii.  45;  iv.  1;  Strabo,  viii.  pp.  383-384.  This  Tisamenus  de-.^ 
rives  his  name  from  the  memorable  act  of  revenge  ascribed  to  his  father 
Orest§s.  So,  in  the  legend  of  the  Siege  of  Thebes,  Thersander,  as  one  of 
the  Epigoni,  avenged  his  father  Poljrnik6s :  the  son  of  Thersander  vas  also 
called  Ttaamenus  CHerodot  iv.  149).  Compare  O.  Miiller,  Dorians,  i.  p.  «9, 
note  9,  Eng.  Trans. 

3  Diodor.  iv.  1.  The  historian  Ephoms  embodied  in  his  work  a  nanativa 
in  considerable  detail  of  this  grand  event  of  Grecian  legend,  the  Betam  of 
the  Herakleids, — with  which  he  professed  to  commence  his  consecntive  his- 
tory :  from  what  sources  he  borrowed  we  do  not  know. 

*  Strabo,  viiL  p.  389.    Pausan.  ii.  6,  2 ;  12, 1. 

*  C<»i6n,Nar.  36 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  365. 
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his   household   gods  and  with    a    portion  of  his  subjeds   to 
Attica.1 

The  only  Dorian  establishment  in  the  peninsula  not  directlj 
connected  with  the  triple  partition  is  Corinth,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  Dorized  somewhat  later  and  under  another  leader^ 
though  still  a^  Herakleid.  Hippot^  —  descendant  of  H^rakles 
»4n  the  fourth  generation,  but  not  through  HjUus, — had  been 
guilty  (as  already  mentioned)  of  the  murder  of  Kamus  the 
prophet  at  the  camp  of  Naupaktus,  for  which  he  had  been  ban- 
ished and  remained  in  exile  for  ten  years ;  his  son  deriving  the 
name  of  Aletes  from  the  long  wanderings  endured  by  the  father. 
At  the  head  of  a  body  of  Dorians,  Aletes  attacked  Corinth :  he 
pitched  his  camp  on  the  Solygeian  eminence  near  the  city,  and 
harassed  the  inhabitants  with  constant  warfare  until  he  compelled 
them  to  surrender.  Kven  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  Corinthians  professed  to  identify  the  hill  on  which  the  camp 
of  these  assailants  had  been  placed.  The  great  mythical  dyn* 
asty  of  the  Sisyphids  was  expelled,  and  Aletes  became  ruler 
and  CEkist  of  the  Dorian  city ;  many  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
.^k)lic  or  Ionic,  departed.^ 

The  settlement  of  Oxylus  and  his  JBtolians  in  Ells  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  accomplished  with  very  little  opposition ;  the 
leader  professing  himself  to  be  descended  from  ^tolus,  who  had 
been  in  a  previous  age  banished  from  Elis  into  ^tolia,  and  the 
two  people,  Epeians  and  ^tolians,  acknowledging  a  kindred 
origin  one  with  the  other.3  At  first,  indeed,  according  to  Ephor 
rus,  the  Epeians  appeared  in  arms,  determined  to  repel  the  in- 
truders, but'  at  length  itwas  agreed  on  both  sides  to  abide  the  issue 
of  a  single  combat.  Degmenus,  the  champion  of  the  Epeians, 
confided  in  the  long  shot  of  his  bow  and  arrow ;  but  the  iEtolian 
Pyraechmes  came  provided  with  his  sling,  —a  weapon  then  un- 
known and  recently  invented  by  the  ^tolians,  —  the  range  of 
which  was  yet  longer  than  that  of  the  bow  of  his  enemy :  he 

^  Strabo,  viii.  p.  359 ;  Condn,  Karr.  39. 

■  Thucydid.  iv.  42»  Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii.  17;  and  Nem.  vii.  156. 
Conon,  Narrat.  26.    Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  yiii.  p.  389. 

Thncydides  calls  the  ante-Dorian  inhabitants  of  Corinth  ^^lians ;  ConAo 
calls  them  lonianii. 

'  Ephoros  ap.  Strabo,  x.  p.  463. 

1« 
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thiis  killed  Degmenus,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Oxylus  and  his 
followers.  According  to  one  statement,  the  Epeians  were  ex- 
pelled ;  according  to  another,  they  fraternized  amicably  with  the 
new-comers :  whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  this  matter,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  their  name  is  from  this  moment  lost,  and  that  they  never 
reappear  among  the  historical  elements  of  Greece  :i  we  hear 
from  this  time  forward  only  of  Eleians,  said  to  be  of  ^Sitolian 
descent^ 

One  most  important  privilege  was  connected  with  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  Eleian  territory  by  Oxylus,  coupled  with  his  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  Dorian  kings.  The  Eleians  acquired  the  ad« 
ministration  of  the  temple  at  Olympia,  which  the  Achaeans  are 
said  to  have  possessed  before  them ;  and  in  consideration  of  this 
sacred  function,  which  subsequently  ripened  into  the  celebratioii 
of  the  great  Olympic  games,  their  territory  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced to  be  inviolable.  Such  was  -the  statement  of  Ephorus :? 
we  find,  in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others,  that  the  Return  of  the 
Herakleids  is  made  to  supply  a  legendary  basis  for  the  historical 
state  of  things  in  Peloponn^us. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  greatAttic  tragedians,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, to  select  the  subjects  of  their  composition  from  the  heroic 
or  legendary  world,  and  Euripides  had  composed  three  dramas, 
now  lost,  on  the  adventures  of  T^menus  with  his  daughter  Hyme- 
th6  and  his  son-in-law  D^iphont^s,  —  On  the  family  misfortunes 
of  Kresphontes  and  Merop6,  —  and  on  the  successful  valor  of 
Archelaus  the  son  of  Temenus  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  al- 
leged to  have  first  begun  the  dynasty  of  the  Teinenid  kings.  Of 
these  slibjects  the  first  and  second  were  Eminently  tragical,  and 
the  third,  relating  to  Archelaus,  appears  to  have  been  undertaken 
by  Euripid^  in  compliment  to  his  contemporary  sovereign  and 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  358 ;  Pausan.  v.  4,  1 .  One  of  the  six  towns  in  Triphylia 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  called  'Eireiov  (Herodot  iv.  149). 

*  Herodot.  viii.  73 ;  Pausan.  v.  1,  2.  Hekatiens  affirmed  that  the  Epeians 
were  completely  alien  to  the  Eleians ;  Strabo  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  himself  either  of  the  affini&atiye  or  negative  (Hekattens,  Er. 
348)  ed.  Didot ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  341 ). 

'  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  358.  The  tale  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa, 
the  territory  more  immediately  bordering  npon  Olympia,  was  very  different 
from  this. 
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patron,  Arch^laas  king  of  Maoedooia:  we  are  even  told  that 
those  exploits  which  the  nsaal  yersion  of  the  legend  ascribed  to 
T^menus,  were  reported  in  the  drama  of  Euripid^  to  have  been 
performed  bj  Archelaus  his  8on.i  Of  all  the  heroes,  touched 
upon  by  the  three  Attic  tragedians,  these  Dorian  Herakleida 
stand  lowest  in  the  descending  genealogical  series,  —  cmemark 
amongst  others  that  we  are  approaching  the  ground  of  genuine 
history. 

Though  the  name  Achaeans,  as  denoting  a  people,  is  heno^ 
forward  confined  to  the  North-Feloponnesian  territory  specially 
called  Achaia,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Achaea,  Phtiddtis,  north 
of  Mount  CEta, — and  though  the  great  Peloponnesian  states 
always  seem  to  hare  pride(}  themselves  on  the  title  of  Dorians, 
. — yet  we  find  the  kings  of  Sparta,  even  in  the  historical  age^ 
taking  pains  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  mythical  glories  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  to  set  themselves  forth  as  the  representatives 
of  Agamemndn  and  Orestds.  The  Spartan  king  Kleomen^  even 
went  «o  far  as  to  disavow  formally  any  Dorian  parentage ;  for 
when  the  priestess  at  Athens  refused  to  permit  him  to  sacnfioe  in 
the  temple  of  Ath^n^  on  the  plea  that  it  was  peremptorily  dosed 
to  all  Dorians,  he  replied :  ^  I  am  no  Dorian,  but  an  Achaean.'^ 
Not  only  did  the  Spartan  envoy,  before  Greldn  ai  Syracuse,  con- 
nect the  indefeasible  title  of  his  country  to  the  supreme  command 
of  the  Grecian  military  force,  with  the  ancient  name  and  loftj 
prerogatives  of  Agamemnon,^ —  but,  in  farther  pursuance  of  the 
same  feeling,  the  Spartans^are  said  to  have  carried  to  Sparta  both 
the  bones  of  Orestes  from  Tegea,  and  those  of  Tisamenus  from 
Helik§,^  at  the  injunction  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  There  is  also 
a  story  that  Oxylus  in  Elis  was  directed  by  the  same  oracle  to 
invite  into  his  country  an  Achaean,  as  (Ekist  conjointly  with  him* 

'  Agaliuurchides  ap.  Photiam,  Sect  250,  p.  1332.  Oid'  Evpinidov  Kar^yO" 
p&y  fy  *Ap;^e^iv  ^epiTe^eiKOTOc  Ttlc  Tfjfievov  trpa^eig. 

Compare  the  Fra^gments  of  the  Trifievidai,  ^kpxtKao^j  and  Kpea^SvnjCi  in 
Dindorf' s  edition  of  Eoripidds,  with  the  iUoBtratiTe  remarks  of  Welcker, 
Griechische  Tragddien,  pp.  697,  708,  828. 

The  Prologae  of  the  AicheUms  seems  to  hare  gone  through  the  whols 
leries  of  the  Herakleidan  lineage,  from  ^gyptos  and  Danaus  downwards 

•  Herodot  t.  72.  '  Herodot  vii.  159. 

*  Herodot  i.  68 ',  Faasaa.  vil  1, 8. 
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self;  and  that  he  called  in  Agorins,  the  great-grandson  of  Ores* 
t^s,  from  Helik^,  with  a  small  number  of  Achaeans  who  joined 
him.i  The  Dorians  themselves,  being  singularlj  poor  in  native 
legends,  endeavored,  not  nnnaturallj,  to  decorate  themselves  with 
those  legendary  ornaments  which  the  Achseans  possessed  in 
abmidance. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Dorian  establishments  in  Felopon* 
n^us,  several  migrations  of  the  preexisting  inhabitants  are  rep- 
resented as  taking  place.  1.  The  Epeians  of  Elis  are  either 
expelled,  or  merged  in  the  new-oomers  under  Oxylus,  and  lose 
their  separate  name.  2.  The  Pyliaos,  together  with  the  great 
heroic  family  of  Nolens  and  his  son  Nestdr,  who  preside  over 
them,  give  place  to  the  Dorian  esta^shment  of  Messenia,  and 
retire  to  Athens,  where  their  leader,  Melanthus,  becomes  king :  a 
large  portion  of  them  take  part  in  the  subsequent  Ionic  emigre 
tion.  3.  A  portion  of  the  Achseans^  under  Penthilus  and  other 
descendants  of  Orest^,  leave  Peloponnesus,  and  form  what  is 
called  the  ^olic  emigration,  to  Lesbos,  the  Trdad,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Adramyttium :  the  name  JSolians^  unknown  to  Horner^  and 
seemingly  never  applied  to  any  separate  tribe  at  all,  being  intro- 
duced to  designate  a  large  section  of  the  Hellenic  name,  partly  in 
Greece  Proper,  and  partly  in  Asia.  4*  Another  portion  of  Acha&- 
ans  expel  the  lonians  irom  Achsda,  properly  so  called,  in  the 
north  of  Peloponn§sus ;  the  lonians  retiring  to  Attica. 

The  Homerijer  poems  describe  Achaeans,  Pylians,  and  Epeians, 
in  Pelq^nn^sus,  but  take  no  notice  of  lonians  in  the  northern 
district  of  Aehaia :  os  the  contrary,  the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad 
distinctly  includes  this  territory  under  the  dominions  of  Agamem- 
ndn.  Though  the  Catalogue  of  Homer  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
historical  document,  fit  to  be  called  as  evidence  for  the  actual  state 
of  Peloponnesus  at  any  prior  time,  it  certainly  seems  a  better 
authority  than  the  statements  advanced  by  Herodotus  and  others 
respecting  the  occupation  of  northern  Peloponnesus  by  the  loni- 
ans, and  their  expulsion  from  it  by  Tisamenus.  In  so  far  as  the 
Catalogue  is  to  be  trusted,  it  negatives  the  idea  of  lonians  at 
Helike,  and  countenances  what  seems  in  itself  a  more  natural 

>  Faasan.  v.  4, 2. 
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•opposition, —  that  the  historical  Achieaos  in  the  noilh  pari  of 
Pelop6nn^sus  are  a  small  undistorbed  remnant  of  the  powerful 
Achaean  population  once  distributed  throughout  the  peninsula, 
until  it  was  broken  up  and  partiallj  expelled  bj  the  Dorians. 

The  Homeric  legends,  unqueationaUj  tiie  oldest  which  we 
possess,  are  adapted  to  a  population  of  Achaeans,  Danaans,  and 
Argeians,  seemingly  without  any  spedal  and  recognized  names, 
either  aggregate  or  divisional,  other  than  the  name  of  each  separ 
rate  tribe  or  kingdom.  The  post-Homeric  legends  are  adapted  to 
a  population  classified  quite  differently, —  Hellens,  distributed 
into  Dorians,  lonians,  and  jSloKans.  If  we  knew  more  of  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  these  different  legends  grew  up, 
w^  should  probably  be  able  to  explain  their  discrep^cy ;  but  in 
our  present  ignorance  we  can  onlyjiote  the  fact 

Whatever  difficulty  modem  critidsm  may  find  in  regard  to  the 
event  called  ^  The  Betum  of  the  Herakleids,'^  no  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed about  it  even  by  the  best  historians  of  antiquity.  Thucy«s 
did^s  accepts  it  as  a  single  and  literal  event,  having  its  assignable 
date,  and  carrying  at  one  blew  the  acquisition  of  Feloponndsna* 
The  date  of  it  he  fixes  as  eighty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 
Whether  he  Was  the  ordinal  determiner  of  this  ^)och,  or  copied 
it  from  some  previous  author,  we  do  not  know.  It  must  have 
been  fixed  according  to  some  computation  Of  generations,  ibr 
there  were  no  other  means  accessible, —  probably  by  means  of 
the  lineage  of  the  Herakleids,  which,  as  belongit^  to  the  kings 
of  Sparta,  constituted  the  most  public  and  conspicuous  thnad  of 
connection  between*  the  Grecian  n  al  and  mytyoal  world,  and 
measured  the  interval  between  the  Siege  of  Troy  itself  and  the 
first  recorded  Olympiad.  H^rakl^  himself  represents  the  gen- 
eration before  the  «iege,  and  his  son  Tlepolemns  Aghta  in  the  be- 
sieging army.  If  we  suppose  the  first  generation  after  H^rakl^ 
to  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the  fourth  genera- 
tion after  him  will  coincide  with  the  ninetieth  year  scfter  the  same 
epoch ;  and  therefore,  deducting  ten  years  for  the  duration  of  the 
struggle,  it  will  coincide  with  the  eightieth  year  after  the  capture 
of  the  city  ;i  thirty  years  being  reckoned  for  a  generation.    The 

*  The  date  of  Thacydides  ia  calculated,  fierh  l^iov  ukumv  (i.  \3}^ 
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date  assigned  bj  Thucjdid^s  will  thus  agree  niih  the  distance  in 
whicli  Temenas,  Kresphont^s,  and  Aristoddmus,  stand  removed 
from  H#rakl§s.  The  interval  of  eighty  yeans,  between  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  appears  to  have 
been  admitted  by  ApoUoddrus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  some  other 
professed  chronologists  of  antiquity:  but  there  were  different 
redconings  which  also  found  more  or  less  of  support 

SECTION  n. -MIGRATION  OF  THESSALIANS  AND  BCEOTIANS. 

In  the  same  passage  in  which  ThncydidSs  speaks  of  the  Betum 
of  the  Herakleids,  h^  also  marks  out  the  date  of  another  event  a 
little  antecedent,  which  is  alleged  to  have  powerfully  affected  the 
condition  of  Northern  Greece.  "  Sixty  years  after  the  ciqptttre 
of  Troy  (he  tells  us)  the  Boeotians  were  driven  by  the  Thessa- 
lians  from  Amg,  and  migrated  into  the  land  then  called  KadmSis, 
but  now  BoBOtia,  wherein  there  had  previously  dwelt  a  section 
of  their  ra(^,  who  had  contributed  the  contingent  to  the  Trojan 
war." 

The  expulsion  here  mentioned,  of  the  Boeotians  from  Arn§ 
*^  by  the  ThessaUans/'  has  been  construed,  with  probability,  to 
allude  to  the  immigration  of  the  Thessalians,  properly  so  called, 
from  the  Thesprdtid  in  Epirus  into  Thessaly.  That  the  Thessa- 
lians had  nugrated  into  Thessaly  from  the  Thesjnrdtid  territory, 
is  stated  by  Herodotu^^  though  he  says  nothing  about  time  or 
circumstances*  Antiphus  and  Fheidippus  appear  in  the  Homeric 
Catalogue  as  commanders  of  the  Grecian  ocmtii^nt  firom  the 
islands  of  K6s  and  Karpatbus,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Asia 
Minor :  they  are  sons  of  Thessalus,  who  is  himself  the  son  of 
H^rakl^s.  A  legend  rah  that  these  two  chiefs,  in  the  dispersion 
which  ensued  after  the  victory,  had  been  driven  by  storms  into 
the  Ionian  Gul^  and  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Epirus,  where  Ihey 
landed  and  settled  at  Ephyrg  in  the  Thesprdtid.^    It  was  Thes- 

»  Herod,  vii.  176. 

'  See  the  Epigram  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (Antholog.  Gr»c.  t  L  p.  181,  ed 
Beisk ;  Velleius  PatercuL  i.  1 ). 

The  Scholia  on  Lycophr6n  (912)  give  a  story  somewhat  different  EphyrS 
is  given  as  the  old  legendary  name  of  the  city  of  Erannon  in  Thessaly  (Eineas* 
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fialtis,  grandfon  of  Pheidippus,  who  was  reported  to  have  con- 
ducted the  Thesprotians  across  the  passes  of  Pindus  into  Thes- 
saly,  to  have  conquered  the  fertile  central  plain  of  that  counfty, 
and  to  have  imposed  upon  it  his  own  name  instead  of  its  previous 
denomination  ^olis.^ 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  legend  as  it  stands,  the  state 
of  Thessaly  during  the  historical  ages  renders  it  highly  probable 
that  the  Thessalians,  properly  so  called,  were  a  body  of  immi- 
grant conquerors.  They  appear  always  as  a  rude,  warlike,  vio- 
lent, and  undvilized  race,  distinct  from  their  neighbors  the  Ach- 
seans,  the  Magnetes,  and  the  Perrhasbians,  and  holding  all  the 
three  in  tributary  dt^pendence :  these  three  tribes  stand  to  them 
in  a  relation  analogous  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki 
towards  Sparta,  while  the  Penestae,  who  cultivated  their  lands, 
are  almost  an  exact  parallel  of  the  Helots.  Moreover,  the  low 
level  of  taste  and  intelligence  among  the  Thessalians,  as  well  as 
certain  points  of  iheir  costume,  assimilates  them  more  to  Mace- 
donians or  Epirots  than  to  HeUens.3  Their  position  in  Thessaly 
is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spartan  Dorians  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  there  seems  good  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  were  originally  victorious  in- 
vaders, though  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  the  time  at  which 
the  invasion  took  place.  The  great  family  of  the  Aleuads,^  and 
probably  other  Thessalian  families  besides,  were  descendants  of 
H^rakl^s,  like  the  kings  of  Sparta.    '  • 

There  are  no  similar  historical  grounds,  in  the  case  of  the 
alleged  migration  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly  to  Boeotia,  io 
justify  a  belief  in  the  main  fact  of  the  legend,  nor  were  the 
different  legendary  stories  in  harmony  one  with  the  other.  While 
the  Hoitieric  Epic  recc%nizes  the  Boeotians  in  Boeotia,  but  not  in 

ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth.  x.  85),  which  creates  the  confusion  with  the  Thes- 
pTOtian  EphyrS. 

*  Hcrodot  vii.  176;  Velleins  Fatercnl  i.  2-3;  Chaiax.  ap.  Stephan.  Bya. 
T.  Auplov ;  Polycen.  vUi.  44. 

There  were  several  difTerent  statements,  however,  about  the  parentage  of 
Thessalns,  as  well  as  about  the  name  of  the  country  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  443, 
Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Alfwvia), 

«  See  K.  O.  Miiller,  History  of  the  Dorians,  Introduction,  sect  4. 

9  Pindar,  Pyih.it.  2. 
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Thessalj,  Thucydides  records  a  statement  which  he  had  found 
of  their  migration  from  the  latter  into  the  former ;  hut  in  order 
to- escape  the  necessity  of  -flatlj  contradicting  Homer,  he  inserts 
the  parenthesis  that  there  had  been  previously  an  outlying  frac- 
tion of  Boeotians  in  Boeotia  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,i  from 
whom  the  troops  who  served  with  Agamemndn  were  drawn. 
Nevertheless,  the  discrepancy  with  the  Iliad^  though  less  strik- 
ingly obvious,  is  not  removed,  inasmuch  as  the  Catalogue  is 
unusually  copious  in  enumerating  the  contingents  firom  Thessaly, 
without  once  mentioning  Boeotians.  Homer  distLoguishes  Orchid, 
menus  from  Boeotia,  and  he  does  not  specially  notice  Thdbes  in 
the  Catalogue :  in  other  respects  his  enumeration  of  the  towns 
coincides  pretty  well  with  the  ground  historically  known  oflei*: 
wards  under  the  name  of  Boeotia.  '  . 

Pausanias  gives  us  a  short  sketch  of  the  events  which  he  supr. 
poses  to  have  intervened  in  this  section  of  Greece  between  the .. 
Siege  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids.  Peneleos,  the. 
leader  of  the  Boeotians  at  the  siege,  having  been  slain  by  Eury- 
pylus  the  son  of.Telephus,  Tisamenus,  son  of  Thersander  aifd 
grandson  of  Folynik^,  acted  as  their  commander,  both  during  . 
the  remainder  of  the  siege  and  after  their  return.  Autesion,  his 
son  and  successor,  became  subject  to  the  wrath  of  the  avei^ging 
Erinnyes  of  Laius  and  OEdipus :  the  oracle  directed  him  to  ex- 
patriate, and  he  joined  the  Dorians.  In  his  place,  Damasichth6n, 
son  of  Opheltas  and  grandson  of  Peneleds,  became  king  of  the 
Boeotians:  he  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemaeus,  who  was  himself 
followed  by  Xanthus.  A  war  having  broken  out  at  that  time 
between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  Xanthus  engaged  in  sin- 
gle combat  with  Melanthus  son  of  Andropompus,  the  champion 
of  Attica,  and  perished  by  the  cunning  of  his  opponent.  Ailer 
the  death  of  Xanthus,  the  Boeotians  passed  from  kingship  to 
popular  government.^  As  Melanthus  was  of  the  lineage  of  the 
Neleids,  and  had  migrated  from  Pylus  to  Athens  in  consequence 
of  the  successful  establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  Mess^ttia^  the 
duel  with  Xanthus  must  have  been  of  course  subsequent  tO  the 
Return  of  the  Herakleids. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  12.  ^v  di  airiHv  kclL  dnoSaafib^  vpoTepov  h  ry  yy  ravry  a4>* 
&v  KcU  kg  'IXmv  iarparevaav,  '  Pausan.  ix.  5,  8L 
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Here,  then,  we  have  a  summary  of  alleged  BcDotian  history 
between  the  Siege  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Herakleid^  in 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  the  immigratioii  of  the  mass  of 
IQoeotians  from  Thessaly,  and  seemingly  no  possibility  left  of 
fitting  in  so  great  and  capital  an  incident  The  kg^ids  followed 
by  Pausanias  are  at  varianoe  with  those  adopted  by  Thocydid^ 
but  they  harmonize  I^Qch  better  with  Homer. 

So  deservedly  high  is  the  authority  of  ThiKt)rdid^  that  the 
migration  here  distinctly  aonoonoed  by  him  is  commonly  set 
down  as  an  ascertained  datum,  historically  as  well  as  chronologi- 
cally* But  on  this  occasion  it  can  be  shown  that  he  only  followed 
one  amongst  a  variety  of  discrepant  legends,  none  of  which  there 
were  any  means  of  verifying. 

Pausanias  recognized  a  migration  of  the  BoeotiaiiB  firam  Thes- 
saly,  in  early  times  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war  ;i  and  the  account 
of  Ephorus,  as  given  by  Strabo,  professed  to  record  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  occupants  of  the  country :  First,  the  non-Hellenie 
Aones  and  Temmikes,  Leleges  and  Hyantes;  next,  the  Kad- 
meians,  who,  after  the  second  siege  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni, 
were  e:Q>elled  by  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians,  and  retired  into 
Thessaly,  where  they  joined  in  communion  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Am^ —  the  whole  aggregate  being  called  Boeotians.  After 
the  Trojan  war,  and  about  the  time  of  the  iEolic  emigration, 
these  Boeotians  returned  fit)m  Thessaly  and  reconquered  Boeotia, 
driving  out  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians,  —  the  fonner  retiring 
to  Parnassus,  the  latter  to  Attica.  It  was  on  this  occasion  (he 
says)  that  the  Miny»  of  Orchomenus  were  subdued,  and  forcibly 
incorporated  with  the  B<feotians.  Ephorus  seems  to  have  f<d« 
lowed,  in  the  main,  the  same  narrative  as  Thucydid^,  about  the 
movement  of  the  Boeotians  out  of  Thessaly ;  coupling  it,  however, 
with  several  details  current  as  explanatory  of  proverbs  and  cus^ 
toms.3 

*  Paosan.  x.  8,  3. 

•  Ephor.  Fragm.  30,  ed.  Marx. ;  Strabo,  ix.  pp.  401-402.  The  stoiy  of 
the  Boeotians  at  Arnl,  in  Poljnniift  (i.  12),  probably  comes  from  Ephonis. 

Diod6rns  (xix.  53)  gives  a  summary  of  the  legendary  history  of  Thebes 
from  Beukalion  downwards :  he  tells  ns  that  the  Boeotians  were  expelled 
from  their  country,  and  obliged  to  return  into  Thessaly  during  the  Trojan 
VOL.  II,  toe 
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The  only  fact  whicli  we  make  out,  independent  of  these  l^ends, 
is,  that  there  existed  certain  homonjrmies  and  certain  affinities  of 
religious  worship,  between  parts  of  Boeotia  and  parts  of  Thessalj, 
which  appear  to  indicate  a  kindred  race.  A  town  named  Ame,^ 
similar  in  name  to  the  Thessalian,  was  enumerated  in  the  Boeo- 
V  tian  Catalogue  of  Homer,  and  antiquaries  identified  it  sometimes 
with  the  historical  town  Chseroneia,^  sometimes  with  Akrsephium. 
Moreover,  there*  was  near  the  Boeotian  Kordneia  a  river  named 
Kuarius,  or  Koralius,  and  a  venerable  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Itonian  Athene,  in  the  sacred  ground  of  which  the  Pamboeotia, 
or  public  coundl  of  the  Boeotian  name,  was  held ;  there  was  fdso 
9  temple  and  a  river  of  similar  denomination  in  Thessalj,  near 
to  a  town  called  Iton,  or  Itonus.^  We  may  from  these  circum- 
stances presume  a  certain  ancient  kindred  between  the  population 
of  these  regions,  and  such  a  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  generation  of  legends  describing  migrations  backward  and 
forward,  whether  true  or  not  in  point  of  fact. 

war,  in  conseqaenee  of  the  absence  of  so  manj  of  their  brave  warriors  ait 
Troj ;  they  did  not  find  their  way  back  into  Boeotia  until  the  fourth  generation. 

'  Stephen.  Byz.  y.  'Apvrj,  makes  the  Thessalian  Amd  an  anoiKo^  of  the 
Boeotian. 

*  Homer,  Biad,  ii. ;  Strabo,  iz,  p.  413 ;  Paasan.  ix,  40,  3.  Some^f  the 
families  at  Chftroneia,  even  daring  the  time  of  the  Boman  dominion  in 
Greece,  traced  their  origin  to  Peripoltas  the  prophet,  who  was  said  to  hare 
accompanied  Opheltas  in  his  invading  march  out  of  Thessaly  (Plutarch, 
Cimon,  c.  1).  , 

»  Strabo,  ix.  411-435 ;  Homer,  Biad,  ii.  696  ;  Hekataus,  Fr.  338,  Didot 

The  fragment  from  Alkjens  (dted  by  Strabo,  but  briefly,  and  with  a  muti- 
lated text,)  serves  only  to  identify  the  river  and  the  town. 

Itonus  was  said  to  be  son  of  Amphiktydn,  and  Boeotas  son  of  Itonns 
(Pausan.  ix.  l',  1.  34,  1 :  compare  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Boiwria)  by  MelanippS. 
By  another  legendary  genealogy  (probably  arising  after  the  name  JEoiic  had 
obtained  footing  as  the  class-name  for  a  large  section  of  Greeks,  but  as  old 
as  the  poet  Asius,  Olympiad  30),  the  eponymons  hero  Boedtus  was  fastened 
on  to  the  great  litieage  of  JEk>las,  through  the  paternity  of  the  god  Poseiddn, 
either  with  MelanippS  or  with  Am^,  daughter  of  iBolus  ( Asius,  Fr  6,  ed 
Diintzer;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  265;  Diodor.  v.  67 ;  Hellanikus  ap.  Schol.  Biad.  il 
494).  Two  lost  plays  of  Euripides  were  founded  on  the  misfortunes  of 
AfelanippS,  and  her  twin  children  by  Poseidon, — Bceotus  and  .^k>las 
(Hygin.  Fab.  186;  see  the  Fragments  of  'ULeXaviiTTcn  2o^^  and  MeAavtTrrrj; 
AeuficJTi^  in  Bindorfs  edition,  and  the  instructive  comments  of  Wdcker, 
Griech.  Traaod.  vol.  ii.  pp.  840-860). 
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What  is  most  important  to  remark  is,  that  the  stories  of  Tho- 
cydid^s  and  Ephorus  bring  us  out  of  the  mythical  into  the  histor- 
ical Boeotia.  Orchomenus  is  Boeotized,  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  once-powerful  Minjae:  there  are  no  more  Kadmeians  at 
Thebes,  nor  Boeotians  in  Thessaly.  The  Minjae  and  the  Kad- 
meians disappear  in  the  Ionic  emigration,  which  will  be  presentlj 
adverted  to.  Historical  Boeotia  is  now  constituted,  apparently 
in  its  federative  league,  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  just  as 
we  find  it  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  and  Pel<^onnesian  wan. 


SEOnON  IIL~£MIGRATIONS  FBOM  GBE£G£  TO  ASIA  AND  THE 
ISLANDS  OF  THE  ^QJEAN. 

1.  JBOUa  —  2.  IONIC.  —  8.  DORIC. 

To  complete  the  transition  of  Greece  from  its  mythical  to  its 
historical  condition,  the  secession  of  the  races  belonging  to  the 
former  must  follow  upon  the  introduction  of  those  belonging  to 
the  latter.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  ^Bolic  and 
Ionic  migrations. 

The  presiding  chiefs  of  the  .^k)lic  emigration  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  heroic  lineage  of  the  Pelopids :  those  of  the  Ionic 
emigration  belong  to  the  Neleids  ;  and  even  in  what  is  called  the 
Doric  emigration  to  Th§ra,  the  CEkist  Theras  is  not  a  Dorian 
but  a  Kadmeian^.the  legitimate  descendant  of  CEdipus  and  Kad- 
mus. 

The  ^olic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  colonies  were  planted  along  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis 
southward  down  to  Lykia  (I  shall  in  a  future  chapter  speak  more 
exactly  of  their  boundaries)  ;  the  ^olic  occupying  the  northern 
portion,  together  with  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos ;  the 
Doric  occupying  the  southernmost,  together  with  the  neighboring 
islands  of  Rhodes  and  K6s ;  and  the  Ionic  being  planted  between 
thcoa,  eomprehending  Chios,  Samos,  and  the  Cyclad^s  islands. 

1.  JKOtiC  EMIOBATION. 

The  ^olic  emigration  was  conducted  by  the  Pelopids :  the 
original  story  seems  to  have  been,  that  Orestes  himself  was  at  the 
head  of  the  first  batch  of  colonists,  and  this  version  of  the  event 
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is  still  preserved  by  Pindar  and  by  Hellamkas.^  Bot  die  mon 
current  narratives  represented  the  descendants  of  Orestte  as 
chiefs  of  the  expeditions  to  .^olis, —  his  illegitimate  son  Pen- 
thilus,  by  Erigon^  daughter  of  ^gisthus,^  together  with  Echela- 
tus  and  Gras,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Penthilus,  together  with 
Eleu^s  and  Malaus,  descendants  of  Agamemndn  through  another 
lineage.  According  to  the  account  given  by  Strabo,  Orestds  be- 
gan the  emigration,  but  died  on  his  route  in  Arcadia ;  his  son 
Penthilusy  taking  the  guidance  of  the  emigrants,  conducted  them 
by  the  long  land-journey  through  Boebtia  and  Thessalj  to 
Thrace;^  from  whence  Archelaus,  son  of  Penthilus,  led  them 
across  the  Hellespont,  and  settled  at  Daskylium  on  the  Propcm- 
tis.  Gras,  son  of  Archelaus,  crossed  over  to  Lesbos  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  island.  Kleuds  and  Malaus,  conducting 
another  body  of  Achaeans,  were  longer  on  their  journey,  and 
lingered  a  considerable  time  near  Mount  Phrikium,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  liokris ;  ultimately,  however,  they  passed  over  by  sea  to 
Asia  and  took  possession  of  Kym^,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium,  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  u9Bolic  dties  on  the 
continent^  From  Lesbos  and  Kym^,  the  other  less  considerable 
-^olic  towns,  spreading  over  the  region  of  Ida  as  well  as  the 
Troad,  and  comprehending  the  island  of  Tenedos,  are  said  to 
have,  derived  their  origin. 

Though  there  are  many  differences  in  the  details,  the  accounts 
agree  in  representing  these  JEk)lic  settlements  as  formed  by  the 

'  Pindar,  Nem.  xi.  43 ;  ^Hellanic.  Fragm.  1 14,  ed.  Bldot.  Compare  Ste- 
phan.  Byz.  v.  UipLv&og. 

'  KinaBthon  ap.  Pansan.  ii.  18,  5.  Penthilids  existed  in  Lesbos  daring  the 
historical  times  (Aristot  PoUt.  r,  10, 2). 

'  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  country  called  Thrace  here 
means  the  residence  of  the  Thradans  near  Pamassiis ;  bnt  the  length  of  the 
journey,  and  the  number  of  years  which  it  took  op,  are  so  specially  marked, 
tiiat  I  think  Thrace  in  its  usual  and  obvious  sense  must  be  intended. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  582.  Hellanikus  seems  to  have  treated  of  this  delay  near 
Mount  Phrikium  fsee  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^piKiov).  In  another  account  (xiii.  p. 
621),  probably  copied  from  the  Kymaean  Ephoms,  Strabo  connects  the  estab- 
lishments of  this  colony  with  the  sequel  of  the  Trojan  war :  the  Pelasgians. 
the  occupants  of  the  territory,  who  had  been  the  allies  of  Priam,  were 
weakened  by  the  defeat  which  they  had  sustained  and  unable  to  resist  thn 
emigrants. 
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Achaeans  expatriated  from  Laoonia  under  the  foidance  of  the 
dispossessed  Pelopids.^  We  are  told  that  in  their  journey  throogh 
Bceotia  they  received  considerable  reinforcements,  and  Strabo 
adds  that  the  emigrants  started  from  Anlis,  tiie  port  from  whence 
Agamemnon  departed  in  the  expedition  against  Troj.^  He  also 
informs  us  that  the  j  missed  their  course  and  experienced  many 
losses  from  nautical  ignorance,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what  par- 
ticular incidents  he  allades.^ 

2.  IONIC  EMIGRATION. 

\  The  Ionic  emigration  is  described  as  emanating  £rom  and  di- 
rected by  the  Athenians,  and  connects  itself  with  the  previoas 
legendary  history  of  Athens,  which  must  therefore  be  here  briefly 
recapitulated. 

The  great  mythical  hero  Theseus,  of  whose  military  prowess 
and  errant  exploits  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter,  was 
still  niore  memorable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  as  an  internal 
political  ref(Htner.  He  was  supposed  to  have  performed  for  them 
the  inestimable  service  of  transforming  Attica  out  of  many  states 
into  one.  Each  d^me,  or  at  least  a  great  many  out  of  the  whole 
number,  had  before  his  time  enjoyed  political  independence  under 
its  own  magistrates  and  assemblies,  acknowledging  only  a  federal 
anion  with  the  rest  under  the  presidency  of  Athens :  by  a  mix- 
ture of  oondliation  and  force,  ThSseus  succeeded  in  putting  down 
all  these  separate  governments,  and  bringing  them  to  unite  in  one 
political  system,  centralized  at  Athens.  He  is  sud  to  have  es- 
tablished a  constitutional  government,  retaining  for  himself  a  de- 
fined power  as  king,  or  president,  and  distributing  the  people  into 
three  classes :  Eupatridae,  a  sort  of  sacerdotal  noblesse ;  Geomori 
and  Demiurgi,  husbandmen  and  artisans.^  Having  brought  these 
important  changes  into  efficient  working  he  commemorated  them 
for  his  posterity  by  introducing  solemn  and  appropriate  festivals. 
In  confirmation  g£  the  dominion  of  Athens  over  the  Megarid  ter- 
ritory, he  is  said  farther  to  have  erected  a  pillar  at  the  extremity 
of  the  latter  towards  the  Isthmus,  marking  the  boundary  between 
Peloponn^us  and  Idnia. 

*  Velleiug  Patercul.  i.  4:  compare  AntikleidSs  ap.  Athenae.  xi.  c.  3;  Pau- 
sanias,  iii.  2,  1. 
'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  401.      '  Strabo,  I  p.  10.     «  Plutarch,  Th^os,  c  24, 25, 2S. 
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Bat  a  reyolation  so  extensive  was  not  oonsummated  without 
creating  mach  discontent ;  and  Menestheus,  the  rival  of  Theseus, 
—  the  first  specimen,  as  we  are  told,  of  an  artful  demagogue,  — 
took  advantage  of  thia  feeling  to  assail  and  undermine  him.    The- 
seus had  quitted  Attica,  to  accompany  and  assist  his  friend  Feiri^ 
thous,  in  his  journey  down  to  the  under-world,  in  order  to  carry- 
off  the  goddess  Fersephon^  —  or  (as  those  who  were  critical  in 
legendary  story  preferred  recounting)  in  a  journey  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Molossians  in  Epirus,  to  carry  off 
his  daughter.    In  this  enterprise,  Feirithous  perished,  while  Th§- 
seus  was  cast  into  prison,  from  whence  he  was  only  liberated  by 
the  intercession  of  H^rakMs.    It  was  during  his  temporary  ab- 
sence, that  the  Tyndarids  Castor  and  Follux  invaded  Attica  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  their  sister  Helen,  whom  Th^eus  had  at 
a  former  period  taken  away  from  Sparta  and    deposited  at 
Aphidn83 ;  and  the  partisans  of  Menestheus  took  advantage  both 
of  the  absence  of  Theseus  and  of  the  calamity  which  his  licen- 
tiousness had  brought  upon  the  country,  to  ruin  his  popularity 
with  the  people.    When  he  returned,  he  found  them  no  longer 
disposed  to  endure  his  dominion,  or  to  continue  to  him  the  honors 
which  their  previous  feelings  of  gratitude  had  confwfred.     Hav- 
ing, therefore,  placed  his  sons  under  the  protection  of  Elephenor, 
in  Eubo&a,  he  sought  an  asylum  with  Lykomedes,  prince  of  Scy- 
ros,  from  whom,  however,  he  received  nothing  but  an  insidious 
welcome  and  a  traitorous  death,  i 

Menestheus,  succeeding  to  the  honors  of  the  expatriated  hero, 
commanded  the  Athenian  troops  at  the  Siege  of  Troy.  But 
though  he  survived  the  capture,  he  never  returned  to  Athens,  — 
different  stories  being  related  of  the  place  where  be  and  his  com- 
panions settled.  During  this  interval,  the  feelings  of  the  Athe- 
nians having  changed,  they  restored  the  sons  of  Theseus,  ^ho 
had  served  at  Troy  under  Elephenor,  and  had  returned  unhurt, 
to  the  station  and  functions  of  their  father.  The  Theseids  Demo- 
pho6n,  Oxyntas,  Apheidas,  and  Thymoet^s  had  successively  filled 
this  post  for  the  space  of  about  sixty  years,2  when  the  Dorian  in- 
vaders of  Feloponnesus  (as  has  been  before  related)  compelled 
Melanthus  and  the  Neleid  family  to  abandon  their  kingdom  of 

'  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  34-35. 

'  Easebitts,  Chronic.  Can.  pp.  228-229,  ed.  Scaliger ;  Paus«n.  ii.  18, 7. 
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Fjlus.  The*  refugees  found  shelter  at  Athena,  where  a  fortunate 
adventure  soon  raised  Melanthus  to  the  tlirbne.  A  war  breaking 
out  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians^  respecting  the  boandarj  . 
tract  of  <£noS,  the  Boeotian  king  Xanthus  challenged  ThymoD^ 
tes  to  single  combat :  the  latter  declining  to  accept  it,  Melanthus 
not  only  stood  forward  in  his  place,  but  practised  a  conning 
stratagem  with  such  success  as  to  kill  his  adversary.  He  wai 
forthwith  chosen  king,  Thymoetes  being  constrained  to  resign.! 

Melanthus  and  his  son  Kodrus  reigned  for  nearly  sixty  yean, 
during  which  time  large  bodies  of  fugitives,  escaping  £rom  the 
recent  invaders  throughout  Greece,  wiere  harbored  hj  the  Athen* 
ians :  so  that  Attica  became  populous  enough  to  excite  the  alarm 
and  jealousy  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians.  A  powerful  Dorian 
force,  under  the  command  of  Al§tds  from  Corinth  and  Althie- 
men§s  from  Ai^os,  were  accordingly  despatched  to  invade  the 
Athenian  territory,  in  which  the  Delphian  oracle  prcHnised  them 
success,  provided  they  abstained  from  injuring  the  person  of  £b» 
drus.  Strict  orders  were  given  to  the  Dorian  army  that  Kodms 
should  be  preserved  unhurt ;  but  the  orade  had  become  known 
among  the  Athenians,^  and  the  generous  prince  determined  to 
bring  death  upon  himself  as  a  means  of  salvation  to  his  country. 
Assmmng  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  he  intentionally  provoked  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  Dorian  troops,  who  slew  him  without 
suspecting  his  real  character.  No  sooner  was  this  event  known, 
than  the  Dorian  leaders,  despairing  of  suoeess,  abandoned  their 

^  Ephorus  ap.  Harpocration.  v.  ^Atrarovpia :  '£^apoc  Iv  dwrip^j  6^  di^ 
T^  inhp  Tuv  dpiijv  &iraT7}v  yevofievriv,  6tl  Tro^efiovvTutv  ^A&Jivaitav  irpbf 
BoiuToi^c  ^ep  TVi  Tuv  McXatvwv  X^P<Kj  M^Xavi^of  6  tOv  'A&rpfcuijv  Baoi- 
Xct)f  ^av^ov  rbv  Orjpcuov  fiovofiaxQv  &neKTeivev.  Compare  Strabo,  ix.  p. 
393. 

Ephoms  derirea  the  term  ^AnartApuL  from  the  words  signifyiiig  a  tridc 
with  reference  to  the  bottn4aries,  and  astomea  die  name  of  this  great  Ionic 
festiyal  to  have  been  derived  from  the  stratagem  of  Melanthus,  described  in 
Con6n  (Narrat.  39)  and  Potyaeniis  (L  19).  The  whole  derivation  is  iancifal 
and  erroneous,  and  the  story  is  a  cniioos  specimen  of  legend  growing  out 
of  etymology. 

'  The  orator  Lykurgus,  in  his  ealoginm  on  Kodms,  mentiona  a  Delphian 
citizen  named  Kleomantis,  who  secretly  communicated  the  oracle  to  the 
Athenians,  and  was  rewarded  by  them  foi  doing  so  with  mrriati  h  Ht^vra* 
vei^  (Lycnrg.  cont  Leocrat  c.  20). 
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enterpnse  and  evacnated  the  coantry.i  In  retiring,  however, 
they  retained  possession  of  Megara,  where  thej  established  per- 
manent settlers,  and  which  became  from  this  moment  Dorian,  — 
seemingly  at  first  a  dependency  of  Corinth,  though  it  afterwards 
acquired  its  freedom  and  became  an  autonomous  community.^ 
This  memorable  act  of  devoted  patriotism,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  daughters  of  Erechtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Menoekeus  at 
Th§be^  entitled  Kodrus  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  splendid 
characters  in  Grecian  legend. 

Kodrus  is  numbered  as  the  last  king  of  Athens :  his  descend- 
ants were  styled  Archons,  but  they  held  that  dignity  for  life,  — 
a  practice  which  prevailed  during  a  long  course  of  years  after- 
wards. Medon  and  Neileus,  his  two  sons,  having  quarrelled 
about  the  succession,  the  Delphian  oracle  decided  in  favor  of  the 
former;  upon  which  the  latter,  afl&onted  at  the  preference,  re- 
solved upon^seeking  a  new  home.3  There  were  at  this  moment 
many  dispossessed  sections  of  Greeks,  and  an  adventitious  popu- 
lation accumulated  in  Attica,  who  were  anxious  for  settlements 
beyond  sea.  The  expeditions  which  now  set  forth  to  cross  the 
^gean,  chiefly  under  the  conduct  of  members  <^  the  Kodiid 
family,  composed  jx>llectively  the  memorable  Ionic  Emigration, 
of  which  the  lonians,  recently  expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  form- 
ed a  part,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  only  a  small  part ;  for  we  hear 
of  many  quite  distinct  races,  some  renowned  in  legend,  who  with- 
draw from  Greece  amidst  this  assemblage  of  colonists.  The 
Kadmeians,  the  Minyae  of  Orchomenus,  the  Abant^s  of  Euboea, 
the  Dryopes ;  the  Molossi,  the  Phokians,  the  Boeotians,  the  Arca- 
dian Pelasgians,  and  even  the  Dorians  of  Epidaurus,  —  are  re- 
presented as  furnishing  each  a  proportion  of  the  crews  of  these 
emigi'ant  vessels.*    Nor  were  the  results  unworthy  of  so  mighty 

'  Pherekyd§8,  Fragm.  110,  ed.  Didot;  Yell.  Fatcre.  i.  2;  Condn,  Norr.  26 ; 
Polyaen.  i.  c.  18. 

Hellanikas  traced  the  genealogy  of  Kodrus,  through  ten  generations,  up 
to  Peukalidn  (Fragment  10,  ed.  Didot) 

*  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  653.  •  Pausan.  vii.  2, 1. 

*  Herodot.  i.  146;  Pausan.  yii.  2,  3,  4.  IsokratSs  extols  his  Athenian 
ancestors  for  having  provided,  by  means  of  this  emigration,  settlements  for 
10  large  a  number  of  distressed  and  poor  Qreeks  at  the  expense  of  Barba* 
rians  (Or.  xii.  Panathenaic.  p.  241) 
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a  confluence  of  different  racos.  Not  oolj  the  Cf dades  islands 
in  the  JEgean,  but  the  great  Mands  of  Samos  and  Chios,  near 
the  Asiatic  coast,  and  ten  different  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  fi-om  Miletus  in  the  south  to  Phokasa  in  the  north,  were 
founded,  and  all  adopted  the  Ionic  name.  Athens  was  the  me- 
tropolis or  mother  city  of  all  of  them :  Androklns  and  Neileas, 
the  CEkists  of  £phesus  and  Miletus,  and  probably  other  CEkists 
also,  started  from  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens,^  with  those  solem- 
nities, religious  and  political,  which  usually  marked  the  departure 
of  a  swarm  of  Grecian  colonists. 

Other  mythical  families,  besides  the  heroic  lineage  of  NMens 
and  Nestor,  as  represented  by  the  sons  of  Kbdrus,  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  expedition.  Herodotus  mentions  Lykian  chiefs, 
descendants  from  Glaukus  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  Pausanias 
tells  us  of  PhilOtas  descendant  of  Peneleds,  who  went  at  the  • 
head  of  a  body  of  Thebans :  both  Glaukus  and  Peneleds  are 
commemorated  in  the  Iliad.^  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (though  we  do  not  know  on  what  authority), 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Phokaea,  —  which  was  the  northernmost 
city  of  I6nia  on  the  borders  of  .^lis,  and  one  of  the  last  found- 
ed, ->-  consisting  mostly  of  Phokian  colonists  under  the  conduct 
of  t}}e  Athenians  Philogen^  and  Dasmdn,  were  not  admitted 
into  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  until  they  consented  to  choose 
for  themselves  chiefs  of  the  Kodrid  family.3  Prokl^  the  chief 
who  conducted  the  Ionic  emigrants  from  Epidaurus  to  Samos, 
was  said  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  I6n,  son  of  Xuthus.* 

Of  the  twelve  Ionic  states  constituting  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphik- 
tyony—  some  of  them  among  the  greatest  cities  in  Hellas-^ I 
shall  say  no  more  at  present,  as  I  have  to  tceat  of  them  again 
when  I  come  upon  historical  ground. 

8.  DORIC  XmafiAIIONS. 

The  ^olic  and  Ionic  emigrations  are  thus  both  presented  to 
as  as  direct  consequences  of  the  event  called  the  Return  of  the 

^  Herodot  i.  146;  vii.  95;  Tiii.  46.  VelleL  Paterc.  i.  4.  Fherekyddii 
Fng.  Ill,  ed»  Didot.  '  Herodot  i.  147 ;  Paosan.  yi*  X  7. 

'  Paosan.  vii.  2,  2 ;  viL  3,  4.  ^  Paosan.  vii.  4,  3. 
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Herakleids :  and  in  like  maimer  the  formation  of  the  Dorian 
Hexapolis  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor :  Kba, 
Knidus,  Halikamassus,  and  Rhodes,  with  its  three  separate  cities, 
as  well  as  the  Dorian  establishments  in  Kr^te,  Melos,  and  Th^ra, 
are  all  traced  more  or  less  directly  to  the  same  great  revolution. 
ThSra,  more  especially,  has  its  root  in  the  legendary  world.  Its 
CEkist  was  Thdras,  a  descendant  of  the  heroic  lineage  of  CBdipus 
and  Kadmus,  and  maternal  uncle  of  the  young  kings  of  Sparta, 
Eurysthen^  and  Prokl^s,  during  whose  minority  he  had  exercised 
the  regency.  On  their  coming  of  age,  his  functions  were  at  an 
end :  but  being  unable  to  endure  a  private  station,  he  determined 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  emigrants :  many  came 
forward  to  join  him,  and  the  expedition  was  farther  reinforced  by 
a  body  of  interlopers,  belonging  to  the  Minyae,  of  whom  the  Lace- 
•  dsemonians  were  anxious  to  get  rid.  These  Miajed  had  arrived 
in  Laconia,  not  long  before,  from  the  island  of  Lemnos,  out  of 
whidi  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Pelasgian  fugitives  fi-om 
Attica.  They  landed  without  asking  permission,  took  up  their 
abode  and  began  to  <^  light  their  fires  "  on  Mount  Taygetus.  When 
the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  ask  who  they  were,  and  wherefore 
they  had  come,  the  Minyae  replied  that  they  were  sons  of  the 
Argonauts  who  had  landed  at  Lemnos,  and  that,  being  expelled 
V  from  their  own  homes,  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  solicit 
an  asylum  in  the  territory  of  their  fathers :  they  asked,  withal,  to 
be  admitted  to  share  both  the  lands  and  the  honors  of  the  state. 
The  Lacedasmonians  granted  the  request,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  a  common  ancestry,  —  their  own  great  heroes,  the  Tyndarids, 
having  been  enrolled  in  the  crew  of  the  Arg6  :  the  Minyas  were 
then  introduced  as  citizens  into  the  tribes,  received  lots  of^  land, 
and  began  to  intermarry  with  the  preexisting  families.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  they  became  insolent :  they  demanded  a 
share  in  the  kingdom  (which  was  the  venerated  privilege  of  the 
Herakleids),  and  so  grossly  misconducted  themselves  in  other 
ways,  that  th^  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  put  them  to  death,  and 
began  by  casting  them  into  prison.  While  the  Minyae  were  thus 
confined,  their  wives,  Spartans  by  birth,  and  many  of  them  daugh- 
ters of  the  principal  men,  solicited  permission  to  go  in  and  see 
them :  leave  being  granted,  they  made  use  of  the  interview  to 
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change  clothes  with  their  husbands,  who  thas  escaped  and  fled 
again  to  Mount  Tajgetus.  The  greater  number  of  them  quitted 
Laconia,  and  marched  to  Triphjlia,  in  the  western  regions  of 
Peloponnesus,  from  whence  Ihej  expelled  the  ParoreatsB  and  the 
'  Kaukones,  and  founded  six  towns  of  their  own,  of  which  Lepreum 
was  the  chief.  A  certain  proportion,  however,  by  permission  of 
-  the  LacedaBmonians,  joined  Th^ras,  and  departed  with  him  to  the 
island  of  Kallist^,  then  possessed  by  Phdsnician  inhabitants,  who 
were  descended  from  the  kinsmen  and  companions  of  £[admus, 
and  who  had  been  left  there  by  that  prince,  when  he  came  forth 
in  search  of  Eur6pa,  eight  generations  preceding.  Arriving  thus 
among  men  of  kindred  lineage  with  himself^  ThSras  met  with  a 
fraternal  reception,  and  the  island  derived  from  him  the  name, 
under  which  it  is  historically  known,  of  Th^ra.^ 

Such  is  the  foundation-legend  of  Th^ra,  believed  both  by  the 
Lacedsamonians  and  by  the  Theraeans,  and  interesting  as  it  brings 
before  us,  characteristically  as  well  as  vividly,  the  persons  and 
feelings  of  the  m3rthical  world,  —  the  Argonauts,  with  the  Tynda- 
rids  as  their  companions  and  Minyas  as  their  children.  In  Le- 
preum, as  in  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia,  the  descent  from  the 
Minyae  of  old  seems  to  have  been  believed  in  the  historical  times, 
and  the  mention  of  the  river  Minyeius  in  those  regions  by  Hoiner 
tended  to  confirm  it.^  But  people,  were  not  unanimous  as  to  the 
legend  by  which  that  descent  should  be  made  out ;  while  some 
adopted  the  story  just  cited  from  Herodotus,  others  imagined  that 
Ohldris,  who  had  come  from  the  Minyeian  town  of  Orchoinenus 
as  the  wife  of  Neleus  to  Pylus,  had  brought  with  her  a  body  of 
her  countrymen.2 

*  Herodot.  iv.  145-149 ;  Valer.  Maxim,  iv.  c.  6 ;  Polyaen.  rii.  48)  who, 
however,  gives  the  narrative  diflferently  by  mentioning  "  Tyrrhenians  from 
Lemnos  aiding  Sparta  daring  the  Helotic  war :"  another  narrative  in  his  col- 
lection (vili.  71),  though  imperfectly  preserved,  seems  to  approach  more 
closely  to  Herodotus. 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  xi.  721. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  347.  M.  Baonl  Bochette,  who  treats  the  legends  for  the 
most  part  as  if  they  were  so  much  authentic  history,  is  much  displeased  with 
Strabo  for  admitting  this  diversity  of  stories  (Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecques, 
t.  ill.  ch.  7,  p.  54) :  "  Apres  des  details  si  clairs  et  si  positifs,  comment  est-il 
possible  quo  ce  meme  Strabon,  bouleversant    toute  la  chronologie,  fosse 
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These  Minyse  from  Lemnos  and  Imbros  appear  again  as  p6i- 
tions  of  another  narrative  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  colony 
of  MSlos.    It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  when  the  Herak- 
leids  and  the  Dorians  invaded  Lacdnia,  Philonomus,  an  Achaean, 
treacherously  betrayed  to  them  the  country,  for  which  he  received 
as  his  recompense  the  territory  of  Amyklse.     He  is  siud  to  have 
peopled  this  territory  by  introducing  detachments  of  Minyae  fronr 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  who,  in  the  third  generation  after  the  retam 
of  the  Herakleids,  became  so  discontented  and  mutinous,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  as  enoii- 
grants,  under  their  chiefs  Polls  and  Delphus.    Taking  the  direc- 
tion of  Ejrete,  they  stopped^in  their  way  to  land  a  portion  of  their 
colonists  on  the  island  of  M^los,  which  remained  throughout  the 
historical  times  a  faithful  and  attached  colony  of  Lacedasm5n.i 
On  arriving  in  Kr^te,  they  are  said  to  have  settled  at  ihe  town 
of  Grortyn.    We  find,  moreover,  that  other  Dorian  establishments, 
either  from  Lacedaemdn  or  Argos,  were  formed  in  Kr^te;  and 
Lyktos'  in  particular,  is  noticed,  not  only  as  a  colony  of  Sparta, 
but  as  distinguished  for  the  analogy  of  its  laws  and  customs.^     It 
is  even  said  that  Kr^te,  immediately  after  the  Trojan  war,  had 
been  visited  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  depopulated  by  famine 
and  pestilence ;  and  that,  in  the  third  generation  afterwards,  so 
great  was  the  infiux  of  emigrants,  the  entire  population  of  the 
island  was  renewed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eteokretes  at 
Polichnse  and  Prsesus.^ 

ftrriver  les  Minyens  dans  la  Triphylie  sous  la  oondnite  de  Chloris,  mhn  de 
Nestor?" 

The  story  which  M.  Eaoal  Kochette  thus  puts  aside,  is  quite  equal  in 
point  of  credibility  to,  that  which  he  accepts :  in  fact,  no  measure  of  credibili^ 
can  be* applied. 

*  Conon,  Narrat  36.  Compare  Plutarch,  Quaestion.  Grasc.  c.  21,  where 
Tyrrhenians  from  Lemnos  are  mentioned,  as  in  the  passage  of  Polysenas, 
referred  to  in  a  preceding  note. 

«  Strabo,  x.  p.  481  j  Aristot  Polit.  ii.  10. 

'  Hcrodot.  vii.  171  (see  above,  Ch.  xii.  vol.  i.  p.  226).  Biodorus  (y.  80), 
as  well  as  Herodotus,  mentions  generally  large  emigrations  into  Erite  from 
Iiacedsemon  and  Argos ;  but  even  the  laborious  research  of  M.  Baonl  Bo- 
ehette  (Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  t.  iii.  c.  9,  pp.  60-68)  fails  in  collect 
iag  any  distinct  particulars  of  them. 
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There  were  Dorians  in  £rSte  in  the  time  of  the  Odjssejr; 
Homer  mentions  different  languages  and  different  races  of  men, 
£teokr§tes,  Kjddnes,  Dorians,  Achsans,  and  Felasgians,  as  all 
coexisting  in  the  island,  which  he  describes  to  be  popoloas,  and 
to  contain  ninety  cities.  A  legend  given  by  Andrdn,  based  seem- 
inglj  upon  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Ddros  the  son  of 
Hellen  had  settled  in  Histiaedtis,  ascribed  the  first  introduction  of 
the  three  last  races  to  Tektaphns  son  of  Ddrus, —  who  had  led  forth 
from  that  country  a  colony  of  Dorians,  Achaeans,and  Pelasgians, 
and  had  landed  in  £r§te  during  the  reign  of  the  indigenous  king 
KresA  This  story  of  Andrdn  so  exactly  fits  on  to  the  Homeric 
Catalogue  of  Exetan  inhabitants,  that  we  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume it  to  have  been  designedly  arranged  with  reference  to  that 
Catalogue,  so  as  to  afford  some  plausible  acobunt,  consistently 
with  the  received-  legendary  chronology,  how  there  came  to  be 
Dorians  in  Kr§te  before  the  Trojan  war, —  the  Dorian  colonies 
after  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  being  of  ^course  long  posterior 
in  supposed  order  of  time.  To  find  a  lead^  sufficiently  early  for 
his  hypothesis,  Andrdn  ascends  to  the  primitive  £ponymus  Do* 
rus,  to  whose  son  Tektaphus  he  ascribes  the  introduction  of  a 
mixed  colony  of  Dorians,  Adiaeans,  and  Belasgians  into  Exete : 
these  are  the  exact  three  races  enumerated  in  the  Odyssey,  and 
the  king  Sx^s,  whom  Andron  affirms  to  have  been  then  reigning 
in  the  island,  represents  the  Eteokrites  and  Kydones  in  the 
list  of  Homer.  The  story  seems  to  have  found  favor  among 
native  Kretan  historians,  as  it  doubtless  serves  to  obviate  what 

'  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Aoptor.  ^  U.ei)l  Sjv  laropel  'AvdpQVj  Kpjyrdf  hv  ry  vijWii 
^aertXevovToCi  TeK  raipov  rbv  Aupov  rov  'E A^jy voc,  dpfi^aavra  in  tt}^  kv  QerraXi/f 
Tore  fikv  AapiSogy  vvv  dh  ^lariaiuriSo^  KaXovfieurj^f  d^iKea^^aL  etc  KpriTTiv  fur^ 
Aupieuv  re  kcU  ^kxaiCjv  koI  Hs'kaayCiv^  rdv  oi)K  airapuvruv  eii  Tv^fn^viav, 
Compare  Strabo,  x.  pp.  475-476,  from  which  it  ia  plain  that  the  story  was 
adduced  by  Andron  with  a  special  explanatory  reference  to  the  pMsage  in 
the  Odyssey  (xv.  175.) 

The  age  of  Andr6n,  one  of  tjhe  authors  of  Atthides,  is  not  precisely  ascer- 
tainable, but  he  can  hardly  be  put  earlier  than  300  b.  c.  ;  see  the  preliminary 
Dissertation  of  C.  Mailer  to  the  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum,  cA, 
Didot,  p.  Ixxxii ;  and  the  Prolusio  de  Atthidum  Scriptoribus,  prefixed  to 
Lena's  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  Phanod^mus  and  Pdmon,  p.  xxviii.  Cips. 
1812. 
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would   otherwise  be  a  contradiction  in  the  legendary  chronol- 
ogyJ 

Another  Dorian  emigi-ation  from  Peloponnesus  to  KrSte,  which 
extended  also  to  Rhodes  and  K6s,  is  farther  said  to  have  been 
conducted  by  Althaemen^,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the 
expedition  against  Attica,  in  which  Krodus  perished.  This 
prince,  a  Herakleid,  and  third  in  descent  from  Temenus,  was  in- 
duced to  expatriate  by  a  family  quarrel,  and  conducted  a  body 
of  Dorian  colonists  from  Argos  first  to  Krdte,  where  some  of 
them  remained ; .  but  the  greater  number  accompanied  him  to 
Rhodes,  in  which  island,  after  expelling  the.  £aidan  possessors,  he 
founded  the  three  cities  of  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Kameirus.^ 

It  is  pn)per  here  to  add,  that  the  legend  of  the  Rhodian  archae- 
ologists respecting  their  cekist  Althaemengs,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  island  with  heroic  honors,  was  something  totally  different 
from  the  preceding.     AUhasmen^  was  a  Kretan,  son  of  the  king 
E^treus,  and  grandson  of  Minos.     An  oracle  predicted  to  him 
that  he  would  one  day  kill  his  father :  eager  to  escape  so  terrible 
a  destiny,  he  quitted  B[rete,  and  conducted  a  colony  to  Rhodes, 
where  the  famous  temple  of  the  Atabyrian  Zeus,  on  the  lofty 
summit  of  Mount  Atabyrum,  was  ascribed  to  his  foundation,  built 
so  as  to  command  a  view  of  Krete.     He  had  been  settled  on  the 
island  for  some  time,  when  his  father  £[atreus,  anxious  again  to 
embrace  his  only  son,  followed  him  from  Krete :  he  landed  in 
Rhodes  during  the  night  without  being  known,  and  a  casual  collis- 
ion took  place  between  his  attendants  and  the  islanders.    Althse- 
menes  hastened  to  the  shore  to  assist  in  repelling  the  supposed 
enemies,  and  in  the  fray  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  aged 
father.3 

Either  the  emigrants  who  accompanied  Althaemen§s,  or  some 

•  See  Diodor,  iv.  60 ;  v.  BO.  From  Strabo,  (L  c.)  however,  we  see  that 
others  rejected  the  story  of  Andron. 

O.  Mtillcr  (History  of  the  Dorians,  b.  i.  c.  1,  §  9)  accepts  the  story  as  sub- 
stantially true,  putting  aside  the  name  Doms,  and  even  regards  it  as  certain 
that  Minos  of  Knossus  was  a  Dorian  j  but  the  evidence  with  which  he  sup- 
ports this  conclusion  appears  to  me  loose  and  fanciful. 

•  Conon,  Nairat.  47 ;  Ephorus,  iFragm.  62,  ed.  Marx. 

•  Diodor.  v.  59 ;  Apollodor.  iii.  2, 2.  In  the  Chapter  next  but  one  prece(Vng 
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other  Dorian  colonists  afterwards,  are  reported  to  hare  settled  ai 
K6s,  Knidus,  Karpathus,  and  Halikamassus.  To  the  last  men- 
tioned city,  however,  Anth§s  of  Trcez^  is  assigned  as  the  oskist: 
the  emigrants  who  accompanied  him  were  said  to  hare  belonged 
to  the  Dymanian  tribe,  one  of  the  three  tribes  always  found  in  a 
Doric  state :  and  the  city  seems  to  have  been  characterized  as  a 
colony  sometimes  of  Trcezen,  sometimes  of  Argos.^ 

We  thus  have  the  JBolic,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Doric  colonial  es- 
tablishments in  Asia,  all  springing  out  of  the  legendary  age,  and 
all  set  forth  as  consequences,  direct  or  indirect^  of  what  is  called 
the  Eetum  of  the  Herakleids,  or  the  Dorian  oonqaest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. According  to  the  received  chronology,  they  are  soo- 
ceeded  by  a  period,  supposed  to  comprise  nearly  three  oentnriesy 
which  is  almost  an  entire  blank,  before  we  reach  authentic  chro- 
nology and  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  — and  they  thus  form 
the  concluding  events  of  the  mythical  world,  oat  of  which  we 
BOW  pass  into  historical  Greece,  sudi  as  it  stands  at  the  last- 
mentioned  epoch.  It  is  by  these  migrations  that  tl^  parts  of  the^ 
Hellenic  aggregate  are  distributed  into  the  places  which  they  oc- 
cupy at  the  dawn  of  historical  daylight,-— Dorians,  Arcadians, 
^tolo-Eleians,  and  Achaeans,  sharing  Peloponnesus  unequally 
among  them,  —  .^olians,  lonians,  and  Dorians,  settled  both  in 
the  islands  of  the  ^gean  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Betum  of  the  Herakleids,  as  well  as  the  three  emigrationsy 
JSolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric,  present  the  legendary  ezplanationy 
suitable  to  the  feelings  and  belief  ai  the  people,  showing  how 

ihid,  Diodoras  had  made  express  reference  to  native  Bhodion  mythologists, 
—  to  one  in  particular,  named  Zeno  (c.  67). 

Wesseling  supposes  two  different  settlers  in  Khodes,  both  named  AlthiB^ 
menSs :  this  is  certainly  necessary,  if  we  are  to  treat  the  two  narratiyes  as 
historical. 

^  Strahojxiv,  p.  653 ;  Fausan.  ii.  39,  3;  Eallimadiiis  apnd  Stephan.  Byz. 

Herodotus  fvii.  99)  Calls  Halikamassas  a  colony  of  Trcezdn ;  Pomponitu 
Mela  (i,  16,)  of  Argos.  Vitravitis  names  both  Argos  and  TroezSn  (ii.  8, 12) ; 
but  the  two  oekists  whom  he  mentions,  Melas  and  Areyanins,  were  not  so 
well  known  aa  AnthSs ;  the  inhabitants  of  Halikamassns  being  caUed  An^ 
theadce  (see  Stephan.  Byz.  y.  'Ai^Tvat ;  and  a  carioas  inscription  in  Boeckh'f 
Corpus  Inscriptionum,  No.  2655). 
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Greece  passed  from  the  heroic  races  who  besiege<?  Tioj  and 
Thebes,  piloted  the  adventurous  Argo,  and  slew  the  monstrous 
boar  of  Kaljddn,  to  the  historical  races,  differently  named  and  class- 
ified, who  furnished  victors  to  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 

A  patient  and  learned  French  writer,  M.  Raoul  Bochette,  — 
who  construes  all  the  events  of  the  heroic  age,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  so  much  real  history,  only  making  allowance  fot  the  mis- 
takes and  exaggerations  of  poets,  —  is  greatly  perplexed  by  the 
blank  and  interruption  which  this  supposed  continuous  series  of 
history  presents,  from  the  Eetum  of  the  Herakleids  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads.  He  cannot  explain  to  himself  so 
long  a  period  of  absolute  quiescence,  after  the  important  incidents 
and  striking  adventures  of  the  heroic  age ;  and  if  there  happened 
nothing  worthy  of  record  during  this  long  period, — as  he  pre- 
sumes, from  the  fact  that  nothing  h^s  been  transmitted,  —  he 
concludes  that  this  must  have  arisen  £x>m  the  state  of  suffering 
axul  exhaustion  in  which  previous  wars  and  revolution  had  left 
the  Greeks :  a  long  interval  of  complete  inaction  being  required 
to  heal  such  wounds.^ 

'  ^'  La  p^riode  qui  me  semble  la  plus  obscure  ct  la  plus  remplie  de  difficol- 
t4s  n'est  pas  celle  que  je  viens  de  parcourir :  c'cst  celle  qui  s^pare  Tepoque 
des  H^raclides  de  rinstitntion  des  Olympiades.  La  perte  des  ouvrages 
d^Ephore  et  de  Th^opompe  est  sans  donte  la  cause  en  grande  partie  du  Tide 
immense  que  nous  office  dans  cet  intervalle  lliistoire  de  la  Gr^ce.  Mais  si 
Ton  en  excepte  I'etablissement  des  colonies  Eoliennes,  Doriennes,  et  loniec- 
nes,  de  I'Asie  Minenre,  et  quelques  ^v^nemens,  tr^  rapproch^  de  la  pre- 
mie de  ces  ^poqnes,  Tespacc  de  plus  de  qnatre  siMes  qui  les  s^pare  est 
convert  d'une  obscurity  presque  impenetrable,  et  l*on  aura  toujonrs  lieu  de 
sMtonner  que  les  ouvrages  des  anciens  n'offrent  aucun  secours  pour  remplir 
une  kicune  aussi  considerable.  Une  pareille  absence  doit  aussi  nous  faire 
soupqonner  quMl  se  passa  dans  la  Grbce  pen  de  ces  grands  ev^nemens  qui  se 
gravent  fortement  dans  la  memoire  des  hommes :  pnisque,  si  les  traces  ne 
s'en  etaient  point  conservees  dans  les  Merits  des  contemporains,  au  moins  le 
souvenir  s'en  seroit  il  perp^tue  par  des  monumens:  or  les  monumens  et 
ITiistoire  se  taisent  egalement  II  faut  done  croire  que  la  Gr^e,  agit^e  depuis 
si  long  temps  par  ded  revolutions  de  toute  esp^ce,  epuisee  par  ses  demi^res 
emigrations,  se  tourna  toute  enti^re  vers  des  occupations  paisibles,  et  ne 
chercha,  pendant  ce  long  intervalle,  qn*k  guerir,  au  scin  du  repos  et  dc 
Tabondance  qui  en  est  la  suite,  les  plaies  profondes  que  sa  population  avail 
lonffertes.  (Raoul Kochette,  Histoire des  Colonies Grecques,  t  ii. c.  16.  p. 455  * 

To  the  same  purpose,  Gillies  (History  of  Greece,  ch.  iii.  p.  67.  quarto' 
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Aflsummg  M.  Bochette's  view  of  the  heroic  agei  to  be  oorrect, 
and  reafloning  upon  the  supposition  that  the  adventures  ascribed 
to  the  Grecian  heroes  are  matters  of  historical  realitj,  trans- 
mitted by  tradition  from  a  period  of  time  four  centuries  before 
the  recorded  Olympiads,  and  only  embellished  by  describing 
poets,  —  the  blanj^  which  he  here  dwells  upon  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  embarrassing  and  unaccountable.  It  is  strange  that  the 
stream  of  tradition,  if  it  had  once  begun  to  ilow,  should  (like 
several  of  the  rivers  in  Greece)  be  submerged  for  two  or  three 
centuries  and  then  reappear.  But  when  we  make  what  appears 
to  me  the  proper  distinction  between  legend  and  history,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  period  of  blank  time  between  the  t^o  is  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  former  is  gen- 
erated. It  is  not  the  immediate  past,  but  a  supposed  remote  i>ast, 
which  forms  the  suitable  atmosphere  of  mythical  marrative,  —  a 
past  originally  quite  undetermined  in  respect  to  distance  from  the 
present,  as  we  see  in  the  Diad  and  Odyssey.  And  even  when 
we  come  down  to  the  genealogical  poets,  who  affect  to  give  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  bygone  time,  and  a  succession  of  persons  as  well 
as  of  events,  still,  the  names  whom  they  most  delight  to  honor 
and  upon  whose  exploits  they  diiefly  expatiate,  are  those  of  the 
ancestral  gods  and  heroes  of  the  tribe  and  their  supposed  con- 
temporaries; ancestors  separated  by  a  long  lineage  from  the 
present  hearer.  The  gods  and  heroes  were  conceived  as  re- 
moved from  him  by  several  generations,  and  the  legendary  mat- 
ter  which  was  grouped  around  them  appeared  <mly  the  more  im- 
posing when  exhibited  at  a  respectflil  distance,  beyond  the  dajrs 
of  father  and  grandfather,  and  of  all  known  predecessors.  The 
Odes  of  Pindar  strikingly  illustrate  this  tendency.  We  thus  see 
how  it  happened  that,  between  the.  times  assigned  to  heroic  adven- 
ture and  those  of  historical  record,  there  existed  an  intermediate 
blank,  filled  with  inglorious  names ;  and  how,  amongst  the  same 
society  which  cared  not  to  remember  proceedings  of  fathers  and 
grand&thers,  there  circulated  much  popular  and  accredited  narra- 
tive respecting  real  or  supposed  ancestors  long  past  and  gone. 

**  The  obscure  transactions  of  Greece,  during,  the  four  following  centuries, 
ill  correspond  with  the  splendor  of  the  Trojan,  or  even,  of  the  Argonautie 
expedition,"  etc. 
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The  obscure  and  barren  centuries  which  immediately  precede 
the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  form  ttle  natural  separation  between 
the  legendary  return  of  the  Herakleids  and  the  historical  wars 
of  Sparta  against  Mess^^,  —  between  the  province  of  legend, 
wherein  matter  of  fac^  (if  any  there  be)  is  so  intimately  combined 
with  Its  accompaniments  of  fiction,  as  to  be  undistinguisiiable 
without  the  aid  of  extrinsic  evidence, — and  that  of  history, 
where  some  matters  of  fact  can  be  ascertained,  and  where  a 
sagacious  criticism  may  be  usefully  employed  in  trying  to  add  to 
their  number. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

APPLICATION  OF  CHRONOLOGY  TO  GRECIAN  LEGEND. 

I  NEED  not  pepeAt,  what  has  already  been  sufficiently  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  mass  of  Grecian  inddent  aateiior 
to  776  B.  c.  appears  to  me  not  reducible  either  to  history  or  to 
chronology,  and  that  any  chronological  system  which  may  be 
applied  to  it  must  be  essentially  uncertified  and  illusory.  It  was, 
however,  chronologized  in  ancient  times,  and  has  continued  to  be 
^  in  modem ;  and  the  various  schemes  employed  for  this  pur* 
pose  may  be  found  stated  and  compared  in  the  first  volume  (the 
last  published)  of  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  There 
were  among  the  Greeks,  and  there  still  are  among  modern 
scholars,  important  differences  as  to  the  dates  of  the  principal 
events  :i  Eratosthenes  dissented  both  from  Herodotus  and  from 
Phanias  and  Kallimachus,  while  Larcher  and  Raoul  Bochette 
»         ■  , 

^  Iiarcher  and  Raoal  Bochette,  adopting  the  chronological  date  of  Herodo- 
tus, fix  the  taking  of  Troy  at  1270  b.  o.,  and  the.Ketam4>f  the  Herakleids  at 
1190  B.C.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Bratosthen^s,  these  two  events 
Atand  at  1184  and  1104  B.  C. 

O.  Mtiller,  in  his  Chronological  Tables  (Appendix  vi.  to  History  of  Do- 
rians, vol  IL  p.  441,  EngL  transL),  gives  no  dates  or  computation  of  yean 
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(who  follow  Herodotus)  stand  opposed  to  O.  Muller  and  to  Mr. 
Clinton^  That  the  reader  may  have  a  general  conception  of 
the  order  in  which  these  legendary  events  were  disposed,  I 
transcribe  from  the  Fasti  Hellenica  a  double  chronological  table^ 
<K)ntained  in  p.  139,  in  which  the  dates  are  placed  in  series,  from 
Fhor6neus  to  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus  in  b.  c.  776, — in  the 
first  column  according  to  the  system  of  Eratosthends,  in  the 
second  according  to  that  of  Kallimachus. 

.  <<  The  following  Table  (says  Mr.  Clinton)  offers  a  summary 
view  of  the  leading  periods  from  Phordneus  to  the  Olympiad  of 
Coroebus,  and  exhibits  a  double  series  of  dates;  the  one  proceed- 
ing from  the  date  of  Eratosthen^,  the  otl^er  from  a  date  founded 
on  the  reduced  calculations  of  Phanias  ^d  Eallimachns,  which 
strike  out  fifty-six  years  fix>m  the  amount  of  Eratosthenes.  Phft- 
nias,  as  we  have  seen,  omitted  fifty-five  years  between  the  Return 
and  the  registered  Olympiads;  for  so  we  may  understand  the 
account :  Kallimachus,  fifly-six.  years  between  the  Olympiad  of 
Iphitus  and  the  Olympiad  in  which  Consbus  won.^ 


anterior  to  the  Capture  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  which 
he  places  with  Eratosthenils  in  i  184  and  1 104  b.  c. 

C.  Muller  thinks  (in  ^lia'  Annotatio  ad  Marmor  Parium,  appended  to  tho 
Fragmenta  Historicoruhi*  6r»coram,  ed.  Didot,  pp.  556,  568,  572 ;  compare 
his  Prefatory  notice  of  ,the  Fragments  of  Hellanikos,  p.  xxviii.  of  the  same 
volume}  that  the  andent  chronologists,  in  their  arrangement  of  the  mythical 
erents  as  antecedent  and  consequent,  wei-e  guided  by  certain  numerical  ^ 
attachments,  especially  by  a  reverence  for  the  cycle  of  63  yean,  product  of 
the  sacred  numbers  7  X  9  »  63.  I  cannot  think  that  he  makes  oat  hia 
hypothesis  satisfactorily,  as  to  the  pc^:ticalar  cycle  followed,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  preconceived  numerical  theories  did  guide  these  early 
calculators.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Alexandrine  computation 
of  dates  was  only  one  among  a  number  of  others  discrepant,  and  that  modem 
inquirers  are  too  apt  to  treat  it  as  if  it  stood  alone,  or  carried  some  superior 
authority,  (pp.  568-572;  compare  Clemen.  Alex.  Stromat  i.  p.  145,  Sylb.) 
For  example,  O.  Miiller  observes,  (Appendix  to  Hist  of  Dorians,  p.  442,) 
that  "■  Lareher's  criticism  and  rejection  of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  may 
perhaps  be  found  as  groundless  as  they  are  presumptuous,"  —  an  observation, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ascribes  to  Eratosthenes  a  far  higher  authority 
than  he  is  entitled  to. 

*  The  date  of  Kallimachus  for  Tphttiu  is  approved  by  Clavier  (Prem. 
Temps,  torn,  ii,  p.  203),  whQ  considers  1$  as  not  for  from  the  truth. 
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^The  first  oolamn  of  this  Table  exhibits  the  current  jean 
before  and  after  the  fall  of  Troj:  in  the  seeond  oolamn  of  dates 
the  complete  iatenrals  are  expressed.'* 


Tean 

beforo 

tbeVaU 

cfTroy, 


(283)  { 

(250) 

(200)  I 

(150) 

130 

(100) 

78 
(42) 

30 

26 

24 

20 

18 

16 

10 


Yean 

after 
fhelUl 
of  Troy. 

8 

60  ) 

80 
109 
110 
131 
139 
140 
151 
169 


the  differ- 

enterents 


PhoroneuSj  p.  19 

Danewt,  p.  .73 

Pehsgus  K  p.  13,88.......... 

Deuhilian^  p.  42 

Erechtheus 

Dardanus,  p.  88 

Azarif  AjAida  ,  JSkOus 

KadmuSy  p.  85 

Peiom 

Birth  of  Eiercuks 

Argonauts 

First  Theban.war,  p.  51,  h.  . . . 

Death  of  Hercules 

Death  of  Eurystheus^  p.  106,  x.. 

Death  of  HyUus 

Accession  of  Agamemnon 

Second  Theban  war,  p.  87, 1 . . 
Trojan  expedition  (9y  Im)  , , . , 


Tean  fn- 

terrening 


soo 

408) 
852) 


Troy  taken 

Orestes  reigns  at  Argos  in  the  8th  year  \  \ 

The  Thessali  occupy  Thessaly ; . . . 

The  Baeoli  return  to  Bceotia  in  the  60th  yr. 

^olic  migration  under  PentMlus 

Ketom  of  the  HeradidoB  in  the  80th  year 

Aletes  reigns  at  Corinth,  p.  130,  m 

Migration  of  Theras.  :.\ 

Lesbos  occupied  130  years  after  die  sera. 

Death  of  Codrus 

Ionic  migration  60  years  after  the  Return 
Cym§  founded  150  years  after  ^e  «ra  . . 
Smyrna,  168  years  after  the  sera,  p.  105,  t 


Olympiad  of  Iphitiu . . 
Olympiad  of  Cb«i*««. 


287 

}" 

50 

I   50 

20 

80 

22 

36 

12 

4 

2 

4 

3y  9m 

S 

6 

9 


7 
59 

>    20 

29 

1 

21 

8 

1 

11 

18 

131 


299 
(108 
}    52 


B.C. 


B.  C. 
KaUi- 


{1753)j*(1697) 
(1466)  (1410) 
(1433)  (1377) 
(1383)'  (1327) 


(1333) 
1313 

(1283) 
1261 

(1225) 
1213 
1209 
1207 
1203 
1200 
1198 
1192 


1183 
1176 

1124 

1104 
1075 
1074 
1053 
1045 
1044 
1033 
1015 


884 
776 


(1277) 
1257 

(1227) 
1205 

(I169> 
1157 
1153 
1151 
1147 
1144 
1142 
U36 


1127 
1120 

1068 

1048 
1019 
1018 
997 
989 
988, 
977 
959 


776 


"These  dates,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  braces,  are  proposed  as  men 
eoigectiires,  founded  upon  the  probable  length  of  generations. 
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Wherever  ckvoaology  h  possible,  researches  snch  as  those  of 
Mr.  Clinton,  which  have  conduced  so  much  to  the  better  mn- 
derstanding  of  the  later  times  of  Greece,  deserve  respectful 
attention.  But  the  ablest  chronologist  can  accomplish  nothing, 
unless  he  is  supplied  with  a  certain  basis  of  matters  of  fact,  pure 
and  distinguishable  from  fiction,  and  aathenticated  by  witnesses 
beth  knowing  the  truth  and  willing  to  declare  it.  Possessing 
thi3  preliminary  stock,  he  may  reason  from  it  to  refute  distinct 
•falsehoods  and  to  correct  partial  mistakes :  but  if  all  the  original 
statements  submitted  to  him  contain  truth  (at  least  wherever 
there  is  truth)  in  a  sort  of  chemical  onnbihation  with  fiction, 
which  he  has  no  means  of  decomposing,  —  he  is  in  the  condition 
of  one  who  tries  to  solve  a  problem  without  data:  he  is  first 
obliged  to  construct  his  own  data,  and  £rom  them  to  extract  his 
conclusions.  The  statements  of  the  epic  poets,  our  only  original 
witnesses  in  this  case,  correspond  to  the  description  here  given. 
Whether  the  proportion  of  truth  contained  in  them  be  smaller  or 
greater,  it  is  at  all  events  unassignable,  — and  the  constant  and 
intimate  admixture  of  fiction  is  both  indisputable  ii^itsel^  and, 
indeed,  essential  to  the  purpose  and  profession  of  those  from 
whom  th^  tales  proceed*  Of  such  a  character^tre  aU  the  depos- 
ing witnesses,  even  where  their  tales  agree ;  and  it  is  out  of  a 
heap  of  such  tales,  not  agredog,  but  discrepant  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  without  a  morsel  of  pure  authenticated  truth,  —  that 
the  critic  is  called  upon  to  draw  out  a  methodical  series  of  his- 
torical events  adorned  with  chronological  dates. 

If  we  could  imagine  a  modem  critical  scholar  transported  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  P^ian  war,  —  endued  with  his 
present  habits  of  appreciating  historical  evidence,  without  sharing 
in  the  religious  or  patriotic  feelings  of  the  country,  — and  invited 
to  prepare,  out  of  the  great  body  of  Grecian  epic  which  then 
existed,  a  History  and  Chronology  of  Greece  anterior  to  776 
B.  c,  assigning  reasons  65  well  for  what  he  admitted  as  for  what 
he  rejected, — I  feel  persuaded  that  he  would  have  judged  the 
undertaking  to  be  little  better  than  a  process  of  guesswork.  But 
the  modem  critic  finds  that  not  only  Pherekydes  and  Hellanikus, 
but  also  Herodotus  and  Thucydid^,  have  either  attempted  the 
task  or  sanctioned  the  belief  that  it  wais  practicable,  -^  a  matter 
not  at  all  surprising^  when  we  consider  both  their  nwn^w  ex- 
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perience  of  Justorical  evidence  and  the  powerful  ascendency  of 
religion  and  patriotism  in  predisposing  Uiem  to  antiquarian  belief 
—  and  he  therefore  accepts  the  problem  as  they  have  bequeathed 
it,  adding  his  own  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Nevertheless,  he  not  only  follows  them  with  some  degree  <^ 
reserve  and  uneasiness,  but  even  admits  important  distinctions 
quite  foreign  to  their  habits  of  thought  Thucydid^  talks  of  the 
deeds  of  Helldn  and  his  sons  with  as  much  confid€»nce  as  we  now 
speak  of  William  the  Conqueror:  Mr.  Clinton  recognizes  Hel- 
l^n,  with  his  sons  D6rus,  .^Solus,  and  Xuthus,  as  fictitious  pers<His. 
Herodotus  recites  the  great  heroic  genealogies  down  from  Kad- 
mus  and  Danaus,  with  a  belief  not  less  complete  in  the  higher 
members  of  the  series  than  in  the  lower:  but  Mr.  Clinton  admits 
a  radical  distinction  in  the  evidence  of  events  before  and  aft^r 
the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  or  776  B.  c.,— "the  first  date  in 
Grecian  chronology  (he  remarks,  p.  123,)  which  can  be  fixed 
upon  authentic  evidcTice,'*  —  the  highest  point  to  which  Greciaa 
chronology,  reckling  upwardy  can  be  carried.  Of  this  impor- 
tant epoch  in  Grecian  development, — the  commencement  of 
authentic  chronological  life,  —  Herodotus  and  Thucydidds  had  no 
knowledge  or  toc^  no  account:  the  later  chronologists,  from 
Timteus  downwards,  noted  it,  and  made  it  serve  as  the  basis  of 
their  chronological  comparisons,  so  far  as  it  went :  but  neither 
Eratosthenes  nor  ApoUoddrus  seem  to  have  recognized  (though 
Yarro  and  Africanus  did  recognize)  a  marked  difference  in 
respect  of  certainty  or  authenticity  between  the  period  before 
and  the  period  after. 

In  farther  illustration  of  Mr^  C!linton's  opinion  that  the  first 
recorded  Olympiachis  the  earliest  date  which  can  be  fixed  upoa 
authentic  evidence,  we  have,  in  p.  138,  the  following  just  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  dissentient  views  of  Eratosthenes,  Phanias, 
and  Kallimachus,  about  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war :  "  The  chro- 
nology pf  Eratosthenes  (he  says),  founded  on  a  careful  comparison 
of  circumstances,  and  approved  by  those  to  whom  the  same  stores 
of  information  were  open,  is  entitled  to  our  reispect.  But  we  must 
remember  that  a  conjectural  date  can  never  rise  to  the  authority 
of  evidence ;  that  what  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  testimony 
is  not  an  equivalent :  witnesses  only  can  prove  a  date,  and  in  the 
want  of  these,  the  knowledge  of  it.  is  plainly  beyond  our  reach. 
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If  in  the  absence  of  a  better  light  we  seek  for  what  is  probable, 
we  are  not  to  forget  the  distinction  between  conjecture  and  proof; 
between  what  is  probable  and  what  is  certain.  The  computation, 
then,  of  Eratosthenes  for  the  war  of  Troy  is  open  to  inquiry ;  and 
if  we  find  it  adverse  to  the  opinions  of  many  preceding  writers, 
who  fixed  a  lowet  date,  and  adverse  to  the  acknowledged  length 
of  generation  in  the  most  authentic  dynas'lies,  we  are  allowed  to 
follow  other  guides,  who  give  us  a  lower  epoch." 

Hei*e  Mr.  Clinton  again  plainly  acknowledges  the  want  of  evi 
dence,  and  the  irremediable  uncertainty  of  Grecian  chronology 
before  the  Olympiads;  and  the  reasonable  conclusion  irom  his 
argument  is,  not  simply,  that  <Hhe  computation  of  Eratosthenes 
was  open  to  inquiry,"  (which  few  would  be  found  to  deny,)  but 
that  both  Eratosthenes  and  Fhanias  had  delivered  positive  opin- 
ions upon  a  point  on  which  no  sufficient  evidence  was  accessible, 
and  therefore  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  a  guide  to 
be  followed.!  Mr.  Clinton  does,  indeed,  speak  of  authentic  dynas^ 
ties  prior  to  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  but  if  there  be  any 
such,  reaching  up  from  that  period  to  a  supposed  point  coeval 
with  or  anterior  to  the  wac  of  Troy,  —  I  see  no  good  reason 
for  the  marked  distinction  which  he  draws  betireen  chronology 
before  and  chronology  after  the  Olympiad  of  EIoroBbus,  or  for  the 
necessity  which  he  feels  of  suspending  his  upward  reckoning  at  the 
last-mentioned  epoch,  and  beginning  a  different  process,  called 
«  a  downward  reckoning  "  from  the  higher  epoch  (supposed  to  be 
somehow  ascertained  without  any  upward  reckoning)  g(  the  first 
patriarch  from  whom  Such  authentic  dynasty  emanates.^  Herod* 
otus  and  Thucydides  might  well,  upon  tMs  supposition,  ask  of 


>  Karl  MuUer  observes  (in  the  Dtssertation  above  referred  to,  appended  to 
the  Fragmenta  Historicam  GrsBcornm,  p.  668) :  "  Quod  attinet  »ram  Tro 
janam,  tot  obraimur  et  tafo^  diversia  veteram  scriptomm  compntationibas,  ut 
tfingnlas  ennmerare  negotiam  sit  tiedii  plenum,  eas  vel  probare  rel  improbare 
res  vana  nee  vacna  ab  arrogantUU  Nam  nemo  hodie  nescit  qasnam  fides 
his  babenda  sit  omnibus?' 

*  The  distinction  which  Mr.  Clinton  draws  between  an  upward  and  a  down- 
ward chronology  is  one  that  I  am  unable  to  comprehend.  His  doctHne  is, 
that  upward  chronology  is  trustworthy  and  practicable  up  to  the  first  record- 
ed Olympiad ;  downward  chronology  is  trustworthy  and  practicable  from  Pho- 
roneus  down  to  the  Ionic  migration :  what  is  uncertain  is,  the  length  of  the 
intermediate  line  whicli*  joins  the  Ionic  migration  to  the  first  recorded  Olym* 
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Mr.  GintoD,  why  he  called  upon  them  to  alter  their  method  of 
proceeding  at  the  jear  776  b.  c,  and  whj  they  might  not  be 
allowed  to  pursne  their ''  upward  chronological  reckoning/'  with- 
out interruption,  from  Leonidas  up  to  Danaus,  or  from  Peisistratus 
up  to  HellSn  and  Deukalion,  without  any  alteration  in  the  point 
of  view.  Authentic  dynasties  from  the  Olympiads,  up  to  an 
epoch  above  the  Trojlm  war,  would  enable  us  to  obtain  chrono- 
logical proof  for  the  latter  date,  instead  of  being  reduced  (as  Mr. 
Clinton  a^Gums  that  we  are)  to  ^'  conjecture"  instead  of  proof. 
The  whole  question,  as  to  the  value  of  the  reckoning  from  tha 

piad, — the  downw^  and  the  upward  terminus.  (See Fasti  HeUenici,ToL  L 
Introdact.  p.  ix.  second  edit,  and  p.  123,  ch.  vi.) 

All  chronology  must  be^n  by  reckoning  upwards :  ^hen  by  this  process 
we  haye  arrived  at  a  certain  determined  era  in  earlier  time,  we  may  from 
that  date  reckon  downwards,  if  we  please.  We  must  be  able  to  reckon  up- 
wards from  the  present  time  to  the  Christian  era,  before  we  can  employ  that 
event  as  a  fixed  point  for  chronological  determinatiaiis  generally.  Bat  if 
Eratosthenes  could  perform  correctly  the  upward  reckoning  from  his  own 
time  to  the  fall  of  Troy,  so  he  could  also  pezform  the  upward  reckoning  up 
to  the  nearer  point  of  the  Ionic  migration.  It  is  true  that  Eratosthenes  gives 
all  his  statements  of  time  from  an  older  point  to  a  newer  (so  far  at  least  as 
we  can  judge  from  Clemens  Alex^  Strom.  1,  ^,  336) ;  he  says  "  From  the  cap- 
.  tnre  oi  Troy  to  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  is  80  years ;  from  thenee  to  the 
Ionic  migratioi^  60  years ;  then,  farther  on,  to  the  guardianship  of  Lykurgus, 
159  years ;  then  to  the  first  year  of  the  first  Olympiad,  108  years ;  from  which 
Olympiad  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  297  years  j  from  whence  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  48  years,"  etc.  But  here  is  no  difference 
between  ujrward  reckoning  as  high  as  the  first  Olympiad,  and  then  down- 
ward reckoning  for  the  intervals  of  time  above  it  Eratosthenes  first  found 
or  m^e  some  upward  reckoning  to  the  Trojan  capture,  either  from  his  own 
time  or  from  some  time  at  a  known  distance  from  his  own :  he  then  assumes 
the  capture  of  Troy  as  an.  era,  and  gives  statements  of  intervals  going  down- 
wards to  the  Peloponnesian  war :  amongst  other  statements,  he  assigns  clearly 
that  interval  which  Mr.  Clinton  pronounces  to  be  nndiscoverable,  viz.  the 
space  of  time  between  the  Ionic  emigration  and  the  first  Olympiad,  interpos- 
ing one  epoch  between  them.  I  reject  the  computation  of  Eratosthenes,  or 
any  other  computation,  to  determine  the  supposed  date  of  the  Trojan  war : 
but,  if  I  admitted  it,  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  also  the  «pace 
which  he  defines  between  the  Ionic  migration  and  the  first  Olympiad.  Ense- 
bias  (Praep.  Ev.  x.  9,  p.  485)  reckons  upwards  from  the  birth  ot  Christ, 
making  various  halts,  but  never  breaking  off,  to  the  initial  phenomena  of 
Grecian  antiquity, — the  deluge  of  DeukaUon  and  the  confagratioa  o'  Fh«A 
ion. 
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Olympiads  up  to  Phortoeiis,  does  in  truth  torn  upon  this  poi^t: 
Are  those  genealogies,  which  profess  to  cover  the  space  between 
the  two,  authentic  and  trustworthy,  or  not  ?  Mr.  Clinton  appears 
to  feel  that  they  are  not  so,  when  he  admits  the  essential  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  evidence  and  the  necessity  of  altering  the 
method  of  computation,  before  and  after  the  first  recorded  Olym- 
piad ;  yet,  in  his  Preface,  he  labors  to  prove  that  they  possess 
historical  worth  and  are  in  the  main  correctly  set  forth :  moreover, 
that  the  fictitious  persons,  wherever  any  such  are  intermin^ed, 
may  be  detected  and  eliminated.  The  evidences  up<m  which  he 
relies,  are :     1.  Inscriptions ;  2.  The  early  poets. 

1.  An  inscription,  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of  writing  on  mar* 
ble,  carries  evidentiary  value  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  pub- 
lished writing  on  paper.  If  the  inscriber  reports  a  contemporary 
tact  which  he  had  the  means  of  knowing,  and  if  there  be  no  rea- 
son to  suspect  misrepresentati<xi,  we  believe  his  assertion :  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  records  facts  belonging  to  a  l<xig  period  before 
his  own  time,  his  authority  counts  for  little,  except  in  so  far  as 
we  can  verify  and  appreciate  his  means  of  knowledge. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  probative  force  of  any  inscription, 
the  first  and  most  indispen  fable  point  fs  to  assure  ourselves  of  its 
date.  Amongst  all  the  public  registers  and  inscriptions  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Clinton,  there  is  not  one  wldch  can  be  positively  refer- 
red to  a  date  anterior  to  776  B.  c.  The  quoit  of  Iphitus,  —  the 
public,  registers  at  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  £lis,  —  the  list  of  the 
priestesses  of  Juno  at  Argos, —  are  all  of  a  date  completely  un- 
certified. O.  MuUer  does,  indeed,  agree  with  Mr.  Clinton 
(though  in  my  opinion  without  any  sufficient  proof)  in  assigning 
the  qudt  of  Iphitus  to  the  age  ascribed  to  that  prince :  and  if  we 
even  grant  thus  much,  we  shall  have  an  ioscription  as  old  (adopt- 
ing Mr.  Clinton's  determination  of  the  age  of  Iphitus)  as  828 
B.  c.  But  when  Mr.  Qinton  quotes  O.  Miiller  as  admitting  the 
registers  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  £lis,  it  is  right  to  add  that  the 
latter  does  not  profess  to  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  these  doo> 
uments,  or  the  age  at  which  such  registers  began  to  be  kept,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  were  registers  of  the 'kings  of 
Sparta  carrying  them  up  to  H§rakl^,  and  of  the  kings  of  Elis 
horn  Oxylus  to  Iphitus ;  but  the  question  is,  at  what  time  did 
these  lists  begin  to  be  kept  contmuously  ?    This  is  a  point  which 
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we  liave  no  means  of  deciding,  nor  can  we  accept  Mr.  Cliiitcn*s 

nnsupported  conjecture,  when  he  tells  us :  ^Perhaps  these  were 
begun  to  be  written  as  earlj  as  b.  C.  1048,  the  probable  time  of 
the  Dorian  conquest."  Again,  he  tells  us :  ^  At  Argos,  a  register 
was  preserved  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno,  which  might  he  more 
ancient  than  the  catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  or  Corinth. 
That  itjgister,  from  which  Hellanikus  composed  his  work,  con- 
tained the  priestesses  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  age  of 
Hellanikus  himtelf. ....  But  this  catalogue  might  have  been 
commenced  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war  itself,  and  even  at  a  still 
earlier  date."  (pp.  x.  xi.)  Again,  respecting  the  inscriptions 
quoted  bj  Herodotus  from  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at 
ThSbes,  in  which  Amphitrjo  and  Laodamas  are  named,  Mr. 
Clinton  sajs,  <^  They  were  ancient  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  which 
may  perhaps  carry  them  back  400  years  before  his  time:  and  in 
that  case  they  might  approach  within  300  years  of  Laodamas  and 
within  400  years  of  the  probable  time  of  Kadmus  himself." — ^^  It 
is  granted  (he  adds,  in  a  note,)  that  these  inscriptions  were  not 
genuine^  that  is,  not  of  the  date  to  which  they  were  assigned  by 
Herodotus  himself.  But  that  they  were  ancient,  cannot  be 
doubted,"  &c 

The  time  when  Herodotus  saw  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian 
Apollo  at  Th§bes  can  hardly  have  been  earlier  than  450  b.  c.  : 
reckoning  upwards  from  hence  to  776  B.  c,  we  have  an  interval 
of  326  years:  the  inscriptions  which  Herodotus  saw  may  well 
therefore  have  been  ancient,  without  being  earlier  than  the  first 
recorded  Olympiad.  Mr.  Clinton  does,  indeed,  tell  us  that  an- 
cient "  may  perhaps  "  be  construed  as  400  years  earlier  than  He- 
rodotus. But  no  careful  reader  can  permit  himself  to  convert 
such  bare  possibility  into  a  ground  of  inference,  and  to  make  it 
available,  in  conjunction  with  other  similar  possibilities  before 
enumerated,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  really  existed 
inscriptions  in  Greece  of  a  date  anterior  to  776  b.  c.  Unless 
Mr.  Clinton  can  make  out  this,  he  can  derive  no  benefit  from  in- 
scriptions, in  his  attempt  to  substantiate  the  reality  of  the  mythi- 
cal persons  or  of  the  mythical  events. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Herakleid  pedigree  of  the  Spartan  kings 
(as  has  been  observed  in  a  former  chapter)  is  only  one  out  of 
the  numerous  divine  and  heroic  genealogies  with  which  the  HeU 
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lenic  world  abounded,' — a  class  of  documents  which  beoonie 
historical  evidence  only  so  high  in  the  ascending  series  as  the 

^  See  the  string  of  fabalons  names  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Halikarnas- 
sian  Inscription,  professing  to  enumerate  the  series  of  priests  of  Poseidon 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  (Inscript.  No.  2655,  Boeckh),  with  the  com- 
mentary of  the  learned  editor :  compare,  also,  what  he  pronounces  to  he  an 
inscription  of  a  genealogy  partially  fabulous  at  Hierapytna  in  Er^  (No. 
2563). 

The  memorable  Parian  marble  is  itself  an  inscription,  in  which  legend  and 
history  —  gods,  heroes,  and  men — are  blended  together  in  the  various  suc- 
cessive  epochs  without  any  consciousness  of  transition  in  the  mind  of  the 
inscriber. 

That  the  Catalogue  of  Priestesses  of  HM  at  Argoa  went  bock  to  the  ex- 
treme of  fabulous  times,  we  may  discern  by  the  iVvgmenti  of  Wi^iiMiiVja 
(Fng,  45-53).  So  also  did  the  registers  at  Sikydn:  they  professed  to  re- 
cord Amphibn,  son .  of  Zens  and  Antiopd,  as  the  inventor  of  haip-music 
(Plutarch,  De  Musici,  c.  3,  p.  1132). 

I  remarked  in  the  preceding  page,  that  Mr.  Clinton  erroneously  cites  K. 
O.  Mailer  as  a  believer  in  the  chronological  authaUieUy  of  the  lists  of  the  eariy 
Spartan  kings :  he  says  (vol.  iii.  App.  vL  p.  330^,  **  Mr.  Mnller  is  of  opinion 
that  an  atUhentic  account  of  the  years  of  each  Lacednmonian  reign  from  the 
return  of  the  Heradidie  to  the  Olympiad  of  KorGobus  had  been  preserved  to 
the  time  of  Eratosthenes  and  Apolloddrus."  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  for 
Muller  expressly  disavows  any  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  lists  (Dorians, 
i.  p.  146) :  he  says:  "  I  do  not  contend  that  the  chronological  accounts  in  the 
Spartan  lists  form  an  authentic  document^  more  than  those  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  priestesses  of  Herd  and  in  the  list  of  Halikamasaian  priests.  The  chro* 
nological  statements  in  the  Spartan  lists  may  have  been  formed  from  imper- 
fect memorials :  but  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  must  have  found  such 
tables  in  existence,"  &c. 

The  discrepancies  noticed  in  Herodotus  (vi.  52)  are  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  that  continuous  registers  of  the  names  of  the  Lacediemonian  kings 
did  not  beghi  to  be  kept  until  very  long  after  the  date  here  assign^  by  Mr. 
Clinton. 

Xenophon  fAgesilaus,  viii.  7)  agrees  with  what  Herodotus  mentions  to  have 
been  the  native  Lacedaemonian  story, —  that  Aristodfimus  (and  not  his  sons) 
was  the  king  who  conducted  the  Dorian  invaders  to  Sparta.  What  is 
foi'ther  remarkable  is,  that  Xenophdn  calls  him —  ^Apiarodrffioc  6  UpoKXiovc. 
The  reasonable  inference  here  is,  that  Xenophdn  believed  Aristoddmus  to  be 
the  son  of  HerakleS)  and  that  this  was  one  of  ihe  various  genealogical  stories 
current  But  here  the  critics  interpose ;  "  6  'lipaKXiovg  (observes  Schneider,) 
non  iroif,  sed  unoyovoc,  ut  ex  Herodoto,  viii.  131,  admonuit  Wciske."  Surely, 
if  Xenophon  had  meant  this,  he  would  have  said  6  d^'  'HpaxXf ov{>. 

PerhapH  particular  exceptional  cases  might  be  quoted,  wherein  the  very 
common  phrase  of  6,  followed  by  a  genitive,  means  dacendantt  and  not  son. 
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names  composing  them  are  aathenticated  hj  ocmtemporarj,  or 
nearly  contemporary,  emx>lmeat.  At  what  period  this  practice 
of  enrolment  hegan,  we  have  no  information.  Two  remarks, 
however,  may  be  made,  in  reference  to  any  approximative  guess^ 
as  to  the  time  when  actual  registration  commenced :  First,  that 
the  number  of  .names  in  the  pedigree,  or  the  length  of  past  time 
which  it  professes  to  embrace,  affords  no  presumption  of  any 
superior  antiquity  in  the  time  of  registration :  Secondly,  that, 
looking  to  the  acknowledged  paucity  and  rudeness  of  Grecian 
writing,  even  down  to  the  60th  Olympiad  (540  B.  c),  and  to  the 
absence  of  the  habit  of  writing,  as  well  as  the  low  estimate  of 
its  value,  which  such  a  state  of  things  ai^es,  the  presumption  is, 
that  written  enrolment  of  family  genealogies,  did  not  commenoe 
until  a  long  time  after  776  b.  c,  and  the  obligation  of  proof  falls 
upon  him  who  maintains  that  it  commenced  earlier.  And  this 
second  remark  is  farther  home  out,  when  we  observe  that  theie 
is  no  registered  list,  except  that  of  the  Olympic  victors,  which 
goes  up  even  so  high  as  776  B.  c.  The  next  list  which  O.  Mul- 
ler.and  Mr.  Clinton  produce,  is  that  of  the  Eameonicse,  or  vieton 
at  the  Kameian  festival,  which  reaches  only  up  to  676  b.  c. 

If  Mr.  Clinton  then  makes  little  out  of  inscriptions  to  sustain 
his  view  of  Grecian  history  and  chronology  anterior  to  the  re- 
corded Olympiads,  let  us  examine  the  inferences  which  he  draws 
from  his  other  source  of  evidence,  —  the  early  poets.  And  here 
it  will  be  found,  First,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  credibility  of 
these  witnesses,  he  lays  down  positions  respecting  historical  evi- 
dence both  indefensible  in  themselves,  and  especially  inapplica- 
ble to  the  early  times  of  Greece :  Secondly,  that  his  reasoning  is 
at  the  same  time  inconsistent,  -^  inasmuch  as  it  includes  admis- 
sions, which,  if  properly  understood  and  followed  out,  exhibit 
these  very  witnesses  as  habitually,  indiscriminately,  and  uncon- 
sciously mingling  truth  and  fiction,  and  therefore  little  fit  to  be 
believed  upon  their  solitary  and  unsupported  testimony. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  he  says.  Introduction,  p.  ii~iii : 
"The  authority  even  of  the  genealogies  has  been  called  in  ques- 

But  if  any  doubt  be  allowed  upon  this  point,  chronological  computations, 
founded  on  genealogies,  will  be  exposed  to  a  serious  additional  suspicion 
Why  are  we  to  assume  that  Xenophon  must  give  the  samo  etory  as  Herodo- 
txU)  unless  his  words  natnrally  tell  us  so  ? 
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tion  by  many  able  and  learned  persons,  who  reject  Danaas,  Kad- 
mus,  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  many  others,  as  fictitious  persona. 
It  is  evident  that  any  fact  would  come  from  the  hands  of  the 
poets  embellished  with  many  fabulous  additions :  and  fictitious 
genealogies  were  undoubtedly  OHnposed.  Because,  however, 
some  genealogies  were  fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding 
^hat  all  were  fabulous. ... In  estimating,  then,  the  histori- 
cal value  of  the  genealogies  transmitted  by  the  early  poets,  we 
nay  take  a  middle  course ;  not  rejecting  ikem  as  wholly  false, 
^.or  yet  implicitly  receiving  all  as  true.  The  genealogies  am- 
fain  many  real  persons,  but  these  are  incorporated  with  many  fie- 
titious  names.  The  fictions,  however,  will  have  a  basis  of  truth : 
the  genealogical  expression  may  be  false,  but  the  connection 
which  it  describes  is  real.  Even  to  those  who  reject  the  whole 
as  fabulous,  the  exhibition  of  the  early  times  which  is  presented 
in  this  volume  may  still  be  not  unacceptable :  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  right  undesstanding  of  antiquity  that  the  opinions  of 
the  Greeks  concerning  their  own  origin  should  be  set  before  us, 
even  if  these  are  erroneous  opinions,  and  that  their  story  should 
be  told  as  they  have  told  it  themselves.  The  names  preserved 
by  the  ancient  genealogies  may  be  consider^  of  three  kinds ; 
either  they  were  the  name  of  a  race  <x  clan  converted  into  the 
name  of  an  individual,  or  they  were  altogether  fictitious,  or  lastly, 
they  were  real  historical  names.  An  attempt  is  made,  in  the 
four  genealogical  tables  inserted  below,  to  distinguish  these  three 

classes  of  names Of  those  who  are  left  in  the  third  class 

(t.  e:  the  real)  all  are  not  entitled  to  ronain  there.  But  I  have 
only  placed  in  the  third  class  those  names  concerning  which  there 
seemed  to  be  little  doubt  The  rest  are  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader." 

Pursuant  to  this  principle  of  division,  Mr.  Chnton  furnishes 
four  genealogical  tables,^  in  which  the  names  of  persons  repre- 
senting races  are  printed  in  capital  letters,  and  those  of  purely 
fictitious  persons  in  italics.  And  these  tables  exhibit  a  curious 
sample  of  the  intimate  commixture  of  fiction  with  that  which  he 
calls  truth:  real  son  and  mythical  father,  real  husband  and 
mythical  wife,  or  vice  versd.  , 

>  See  Mr.  Clintou*g  work,  pp.  32, 40, 100. 
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Upon  Mr.  Clinton's  tables  we  may  remark:  — 

1.  The  names  singled  out  as  fictitious  are  distinguished  bjr  tw 
common  character,  nor  any  mark  either  assignable  or  defensible, 
from  those  which  are  left  as  reaL  To  take  an  example  (p.  40), 
why  is  Itonus  the  first  pointed  out.  as  a  fiction,  while  Itdnus  the 
second,  together  with  Fhyscus,  Cynus,  Salmoneus^  Ormenus,  etc, 
in  the  same  page,  are  preserved  as  real,  all  of  them  being  epo- 
nyms  of  towns  just  as  much  as  Itonus  ?  . 

2.  If  we  are  to  discard  Hell^n,  Ddrus,  JElolus,  Idn,  etc.,  as  not 
being  real  individual  persons,  but  expressions  for  personified 
races,  why  are  we  to  retain  Kadmus,  Danaus,  Hyllus,  and  several 
others,  who  are  just  as  much  eponyms  of  races  and  tribes  as  the 
fbur  above  mentioned  ?  Hyllus,  Pamphyhis,  and  Dymas  are  the 
eponyms  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,^  just  as  Hopl^and  the  other 
three  sons  of  Ion  were  of  the  four  Attic  tribes :  Kadmus  and 
Danaus  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Eiadmeians  and  Dana- 
ans,  as  Argus  and  Achaeus  to  the  Argeians  and  Achseans.  Be- 
sides, there  are  many  other  names  really  eponymous,  which  we 
cannot  now  recognize  to  be  so,  in  consequence  of  our  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  population, 
each  of  which,  speaking,  generally,  had  its  god  or  hero,  to  whom 
the  original  of  the  name  was  referred.  If,  then,  eponymous 
names  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  category  of  reality,  we  shall 
find  that  the  ranks  of  the  real  men  will  be  thinned  to  afar  greater 
extent  than  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Clinton's  tables. 

3.  Though  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  carry  out  consistently  either 
of  his  disfranchising  qualifications  among  the  names  and  persons 
of  the  old  mythes,  he  nevertheless  presses  them  far  enough  to 
strike  out  a  sensible  proportion  of  the  whole.  By  conceding  thus 
much  to  modem  scepticism,  he  has  departed  from  the  point  of. 
view  of  Hellanikus  and  Herodotus,  and  the  ancient  historians 
generally;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  names,  which  he  has  been 
the  most  forward  to  sacrifice,  are  exactly  those  to  which  they 
were  most  attached,  and  which  it  would  have  been  most  painful 
to  their  faith  to  part  with,  —  I  mean  the  eponymous  heroes. 
Neither  Herodotus,  nor  Hellanikus,  nor  Eratosthenes,  nor  any 

'  "From  these  three  "  (Hyllus,  Pamphylus,  and  Dymas,)  says  Mr.  Clinton, 
Vol.  i.  ch.  5,  p.  109,  "  the  three  Dorian  tribes  derived  their  names.'* 
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one  of  the  cliroQological  reckoners  of  antiquity,  would  have  ad- 
mitted the  distinction  which  Mr.  Ginton  draws  between  persons 
real  and  persons  fictitious  in  the  old  mythical  world,. though  they 
might  perhaps  occasionally,  on  spedal  grounds,  call  in  question 
the  existence  of  some  individual  characters  amongst  the  mythical 
ancestry  of  Greece ;  but  they  never  dreamed  of  that  general 
severance  into  real  and  fictitious  persons,  which  forms  the  princi- 
ple of  Mr.  CJlinton's  "  middle  course."  Their  chronologiod  com- 
putations for  Gredan  antiquity  assumed  that  the  mythical  char- 
acters, in  their  full  and  entire  sequence,  were  all  real  persons. 
Setting  up  the  entire  list  as  real,  they  calculated  so  many  genera- 
tions to  a  centuly,  and  thus  determined  the  number  of  centuries 
which  separated  themselves  from  the  gods,  the  heroes,  or  the 
autochthonous  men  who  formed  in  their  view  the  historical  start- 
ing point.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  personages  in 
the  mythical  world  are  divisible  into  two  dasses,  partly  real  and 
partly  fictitious,  the  integrity  of  the  series  is  broken  up,  and  it 
can  be  no  longer  employed  as  a  basis  for  chronological  calculation. 
In  the  estimate  of  the  ancient  chronologers,  three  succeeding  per- 
sons of  the  same  lineage — grandfather,  father,  and  son,  — counted 
for  a  century ;  and  this  may  pass  in  a  rough  way,  so  long  as  you 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  are  all  real  persons :  but  if,  in 
the  succession  of  persons  A,  B,  C,  you  strike  out  B  as  a  fiction, 
the  continuity  of  data  necessary  for  chronological  computaticm 
disappears.  Now  Mr.  Clinton  is  inconsistent  with  himself  in 
this,  —  that,  while  he  abandons  the  unsuspecting  historical  faith 
of  the  Grecian  chronologers,  he  nevertheless  continues  his  chro- 
nological computations  upon  the  data  of  that  ancient  faith, — 
upon  the  assumed  reality  of  all  the  persons  constituting  his  ante- 
historical  generations.  What  becomes,  for  example,  of  the  Hera- 
kleid  genealogy  of  the  Spartan  kings,  when  it  is  admitted  that 
eponymous  persons  are  to  be  cancelled  as  fictions ;  seeing  that 
Hyllus,  through  whom  those  kings  traced  their  origin  to  Hera- 
kles  comes  in  the  most  distinct  manner  under  that  category,  as 
much  so  as  Hopl6s  the  son  of  Ion  ?  It  will  be  found  that,  when 
we  once  cease  to  believe  in  the  mythical  world  as  an  uninter- 
rupted and  unalloyed  succession  of  real  individuals,  it  becomes 
unfit  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  chronological  computations,  and  tliat 
Mr.  Clinton,  when  he  mutilated  the  data  of  the  ancient  chrouolo. 
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gisUi,  ought  at  the  same  time  to  have  abandoned  their  problems 
B8  insoluble.  Genealogies  of  real  persons,  such  as  Herodotus 
and  Eratosthenes  beheved  in,  afford  a  tolerable  basis  for  calcular 
tions  of  time,  within  certain  limits  of  error :  <<  genealogies  contain- 
ing many  real  persons,  but  incorporated  with  many  fictitious 
names,"  (to  use  the  language  just  cited  from  Mr.  Clinton,)  are 
essentiallj  unavailable  for  such  a  purpose. 

It  is  right  here  to  add,  that  I  agree  in  Mr.  Qinton's  view  of 
these  eponymous  persons :  I  admit,  ivith  him,  that  ^  the  genea- 
logical expression  may  often  be  false,  when  the  connection  which 
it  describes  is  reaL"  Thus,  for  example,  the  adoptiiui  of  Hyllus 
by  JSgimius,  the  father  of  Pamphylus  and  Dymas,  to  the  privileges 
of  a  son  and  to  a  third  fraction  of  his  territories,  may  reasonably 
be  conatrued  as  a  mythical  expression  of  the  fraternal  union  of 
the  three  Dorian  tribes,  Hyll^is^  Famphyli,  and  Dymanes :  so 
about  the  relationship  of  Ion  and  Achseus,  of  Ddrus  imd  ^^lus. 
But  if  we  put  this  construction  on  the  name  of  Hyllus,  or  Ion,  or 
Achseus,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  employ  either  of  these 
persons  as  units  in  chronological  reckoning :  nor  is  it  consistent 
to  recognize  them  in  the  lump  as  members  of  a  distinct  class, 
and  yet  to  enlist  them  as  real  individuals  in  measuring  the  dura- 
tion of  past  time. 

4.  Mr.  Clinton,  while  professing  a  wish  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Greeks  as  they  have  told  it  themselves,  seems  unconscious  how 
capitally  his  point  of  view  differs  from  theirs.  The  distinction 
which  he  draws  between  real  and  fictitious  persons  would  have 
appeared  unreasonable,  not  to  say  offensive,  to  Herodotus  or 
Eratosthen^.  It  is  undoubtedly  right  that  the  early  history  (if 
BO  it  is  to  be  called)  of  the  Greeks  should  be  told  as  they  have 
told  it  themselves,  and  with  that  view  I  have  endeavored  in  the 
previous  narrative,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  present  the  primitive 
legends  in  their  original  color  and  character,  —  pointing  out  at 
the  same  time  the  manner  in  which  they  were  transformed  and 
distilled  into  history  by  passing  through  the  retort  of  later  an- 
nalists. It  is  the  legend,  as  thus  transformed,  which  Mr.  Clinton 
seems  to  understand  as  the  story  told  by  the  Greeks  themselves, 
—  which  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  true,  unless  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  be  specially  explained.  In  his  general  distinc- 
tion, however,  between  the  real  and  fictitious  persons  of  the 
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mythical  world,  he  departs  essentially  fronr  the  point  of  view 
even  of  the  later  Greeks,  And  if  he  had  oonsistenUj  followed 
out  that  distinction  in  his  particular  criticisms,  he  would  have 
found  the  ground  slipping  under  his  feet  in  his  upward  inarch 
even  to  Troy, — not  to  mention  the  series  of  eighteen  genera- 
tions farther  up,  to  Phordneus ;  but  he  does  not  consistefitly  fol- 
low it  out,  and  therefore,  in  practice,  he  deviates  little  from  the 
footsteps  of  the  ancients. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  witnesses  upon  whom 
Mr.  Clinton  relies,  blend  truth'  and  fiction  habitually,  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  unconsciously,  even  upon  his  own  admission.  L^ 
us  now  consider  the  positions  which  he  lays  down  respecting 
historical  evidence.     He  says  (Introduct  pp.  vi-vii) :  — 

"  We  may  acknowledge  as  real  persons  all  those  whom  there 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the 
early  tradition,  if  no  argument  can  be  brought  to  overthrow  it. 
The  persons  may  be  considered  real,  when  th^  description  of 
them  is  consonant  with  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time: 
When  no  national  prejudice  or  vanity  could  be  concerned  in  in- 
venting them :  when  the  tradition  is  consistent  and  general :  when 
rival  or  hostile  tribes  concur  in  the  leading  facts:  when  the  acts 
ascribed  to  the  person  (divested  of  their  jwetical  ornament)  enter 
into  the  political  system  of  the  age,  or  form  the  basis  of  other 
transactions  which  fall  within  known  historical  times.  Kadmus 
and  Danaus  appear  to  be  real  persons :  for  it  is  conformable  to 
the  state  of  mankind,  and  perfectly  credible,  that  Phoenician  and 
Egyptian  adventurers,  in  the  ages  to  which  these  persons  are 
ascribed,  should  have  found  their  way  to  the  coasts  of  Greece : 
and  the  Greeks  (as  already  observed)  had  no  motive  firom  any 
natioUal  vanity  to  feign  these  settlements.  Hercules  was  a  real 
person.  His  acts  were  recorded  by  those  who- were  not  friendly 
to  the  Dorians ;  by  Achaeans  and  JEolians,  and  lonians,  who  had 
no  vanity  to  gratify  in  celebrating  the  hero  of  a  hostile  and  rival 
people.  His  descendants  in  many  branches  remained  in  many 
states  down  to  the  historical  times.  His  son  Tlepolemus,  and 
his  grandson  and  ^eat-grandson  Cleodaeus  and  Aristomachus, 
are  acknowledged  (i.  e,  by  O.  MiiUer)  to  be  real  persons :  and 
tliere  is  no  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  receiving  these,  which 
will  not  be  equally  valid  for  establishing  the  reality  both  of  Her« 
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cules  and  Hyllas.    Above  all,  HeYcoles  is  authenticated  bj  the 
testimonieB  both  of  the  Siad  and  Od  jssej." 

These  positions  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  any  sound  views 
of  the  conditions  of  historical  testimony.    According  to  what  is 
here  laid  down,  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  real  all  the  persons 
mentioned  by  Homer,  Arktinus,  Lesch^,  the  Hesiodic  poets^ 
Eum§lus,  Asius,  etc.,  unless  we  can  adduce  some  positive  grooad 
in  each  particular  case  to  prove  the  contrary.    If  this  po8iti<» 
be  a  true  one,  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  England,  fixxn  • 
Brute  the  Trojan  down  to  Julius  Ciesar,  ought  at  once  to  be 
admitted  as  vsJid  and  worthy  of  credence.    What  Mr.  Qinton 
here  calls  the  early  tradition^  is  in  point  of  fact,  the  narrative  of 
these  early  poets.    The  word  tradition  is  an  equivocal  word,  and 
begs  the  whole  question;  for  while  in  its  obvious  and  literal 
meaning  it  implies  only  something  handed  down,  whether  truth 
or  fiction,  —  it  is  tacitly  understood  to  imply  a  tale  descriptive  of 
some  real  matter  of  fact,  taking  its  rise  at  the  time  when  that 
fact  happened,  and  originally  accurate,  but  corxupted  by  subse- 
quent oral  transmission.    Understanding,  therefore,  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's words  early  traditiony  the  tales  of  the  old  poets,  we  shsdl 
find  his  position  totally  inadmissible,  —  that  we  are  bound  tc 
admit  the  persons  or  statements  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  real 
unless  where  w^  can  produce  reasons  to  the  contrary.    To  allow 
this,  would  be  to  put  them  upon  a  par  with  good  contemporary 
-witnesses ;  for  no  greater  privilege  can  be  claimed  in  favor  even 
of  Thucydid^s,  than  the  title  of  his  testimony  to  be  believed 
unless  where  it  can  be  contradicted  on  special  grounds.    The 
presumption  in  favor  of  an  asserting  witness  is  either  strong  or 
weak,  or  positively  nothing,  according  to  the  compound  ratio  of 
his  means  of  knowledge,  his  moral  and  intellectual  habits,  and 
his  motive  to  speak  the  truth.    Thus,  for  instance,  when  Hesiod 
tells  us  that  his  father  quitted  the  JSolic  Kyme,  and  came  to 
Askra  in  Boedtia,  we  may  fully  believe  him ;  but  when  he  de- 
scribes to  us  the  battles  between  the  Olympic  gods  and  the  Titans, 
or  between  H^rakles  and  Cycnus, — or  when  Homer  depicts  the 
efforts  of  Hectdr,  aided  by  Apollo,  for  the  defence  of  Troy,  and 
the  struggles  of  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  with  the  assistance  ol 
Her§  and  Foseicldn,  for  the  destruction  of  that  city,  events  p«^ 
fessedly  long  past  and  gone,  —  we  cannot  presume  either  of  them 
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to  be  in  $117  waj  worthy  of  belief.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  they 
possessed  any  means  of  knowledge,  while  it  is  certain  that  they 
cwild  have  no  motive  to  consider  historical  truth :  their  object 
"was  to  satisfy  an  uncritical  appetite  for  narrative,  and  to  interest 
the  emotions  of  their  hearers.  Mr.  Qinton  says,  that  ^  the  per- 
eoDs  may  be  considered  real  when  the  description  of  them  is 
consistent  with  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time."  But  he 
has  forgotten,  first,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  the 
country  except  what  these  very  poets  tell  us ;  next,  that  fictitious 
persons  may  be  just  as  consonant  to  the  state  of  the  country  as 
real  persons.  While,  therefore,  ^on  the  one  hand,  we  have  no 
independent  evidence  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  that  Achilles  or 
Agamemnon  are  consistent  with  the  state  of  Greece  or  Asia 
Minor,  at  a  certain  supposed  date  1183  b.  c,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  assuming  such  consistency  to  be  made  out^  this  of 
itself  would  not  prove  them  to  be  real  persons. 

Mr.  Clinton's  reasoning  altogether  overlooks  the  existence  of 
plausible  fction^  —  fictitious  stories  which  harmonize  perfectly 
well  with  the  general  course  of  facts,  and  which  are  distinguish 
ed  from  matters  of  fact  not  by  any  internal  character^  but  by  the 
circumstance  that  matter  of  fact  has  some  competent  and  well- 
informed  witness  to  authenticate  it,  either  directly  or  through 
legitimate  inference.  Fiction  may  be,  and  often  is,  extravagant 
and  incredible ;  but  it  may  also  be  plausible  and  specious,  and  in 
that  case  there  is  nothing  but  the  want  of  an  attesting  certificate 
to  distinguish  it  from  truth.  Now  all  the  tests,  which  Mr.  Clin- 
ton proposes  as  guarantees  of  the  reality  of  the  Homeric  persons, 
will  be  just  as  well  satisfied  by  plausible  fiction  as  by  actual 
matter  of  fact :  the  plausibility  of  the  fiction  consists  in  its  satis- 
fying those  and  other  similar  conditions.  In  most  cases,  the  tales 
of  the  poets  did  fall  in  with  the  existing  current  of  feelings  in 
their  audience :  "  prejudice  and  vanity"  are  not  the  only  feelings, 
but  doubtless  prejudice  and  vanity  were  often  appealed  to^  and  it 
was  from  such  harmony  of  sentiment  that  they  acquired  their 
hold  on  men's  belief.  Without  any  doubt,  the  Iliad  appealed 
most  powerfully  to  the  reverence  for  ancestral  gods  and  heroes 
among  the  Asiatic  colonists  who  first  heard  it :  the  temptation  of 
putting  forth  an  interesting  tale  is  quite  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 
the  invention  of  the  poet,  and  the  plausibility  of  the  tale  a  suffi- 
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;  passport  to  the  belief  <^  the  bearera.  Mr.  Ginton  talks  of 
^  consistent  and  general  tradition.''  Bat  that  the  tale  of  a  poet, 
when  once  told  with  effect  and  beaatj,  acquired  general  belief 

—  is  no  proof  that  it  was  founded  on  fact:  otherwise,  what  are 
we  to  saj  to  the  divine  legends,  and  to  the  lai^  portion  of  the 
Homeric  narrative  which  Mr.  Clinton  himself  sets  aside  as  un- 
true, under  the  designation  of  "'  poetical  ornament?"    When  a 
mythical  incident  is  recorded  as  **  forming  the  basis "  of  some 
known  historical  fact  or  institution,  —  as,  for  instance,  the  suc- 
cessful stratagem  bj  which  Melanthus  killed  Xanthus,  in  the  bat^ 
tie  on  the  boundary,  as  recounted  in  mj  last  chapter,  —  we  maj 
adopt  one  of  two  views ;  we  maj  either  treat  the  incident  as  real, 
and  as  having  actuallj  given  occasion  to  what  is  described  as  its 
eflect,  —  or  we  maj  treat  the  incident  as  a  legend  imagined  in 
order  to  assign  some  plausible  origin  of  the  reality,  —  ^  Aut  ex 
re  nomeo,  aut  ex  vocabulo  fabula."!     In  cases  where  the  legend- 
ary incident  is  referred  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  any  records, 

—  as  it  commonly  is,  —  the  second  mode  of  proceeding  appeal^ 
to  me  far  more  consonant  to  reason  and  probability  than  the  first. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that  aU  the  persons  and  facts,  here  defended 
as  matter  of  real  history,  by  Mr.  Clinton,  are  referred  to  an  age 
long  preceding  the  first  beginning  of  records. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Clinton  shrinks  from  his 
own  rule  in  treating  Kadmus  and  Danaus  as  real  persons,  since 
they  are  as  much  eponyms  of  tribes  or  races  as  Dorus  and'Helldn. 
And  if  he  can  admit  H§rakles  to  be  a  real  man,  I  cannot  see 
upon  what  reason  he  can  consistently  disallow  any  one  of  the 
mythical  personages,  for  there  is  not  one  whose  explmts  are  more 
strikingly  at  variance  with  the  standard  of  historical  probability. 
Mr.  Clinton  reasons  upon  the  supposition  that  "^  Hercul^  was  a 
Dorian  hero:"  but  he  was  Achaean  and  Kadmeian  as  well  as 
Dorian,  though  the  legends  respecting  him  are  different  in  all  the 
three  characters.  Whether  his  son  Tlepolemus  and  his  grand^n 
Cleodasus  belong  to  the  category  of  historical  men,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  say,  though  O.  Miiller  (in  my  opinion  without 
any  warranty)  appears  to  admit  it ;  but  Hyllus  certainly  is  not  a 
?eal  man,  if  the  canon  of  Mr.  Clintcm  himself  respecting  the 
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eponyms  is  to  be  trusted.  ^The  descendants  of  Hercules  (ob- 
serves Mr.  Clinton)  remained  in  many  states  down  to  the  histoid 
ical  times."  So  did  those  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  and  of  that  god 
whom  Jhe  historian  Hekatseus  recognized  as  his  progenitor  in  the 
sixteenth  generation ;  the  titular  kings  of  Ephesas,  in  the  histor- 
ical times,  as  well  as  Peisistratns,  the  despot  of  Athens,  traced 
their  origin  up  to  JBolus  and  Hell^  yet  Mr.  Ginton  does  not 
hesitate  to  reject  .£o1ub  and  Hell§n  as  fictitious  persons.  I  dis- 
pute the  propriety  of  quoting  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  (as  Mr. 
Clinton  does)  in  evidence  of  the  historic  personality  of  Hercules. 
For,  even  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  men  who  figure  in  those 
poems,  we  have  no  means  of  discriminating  the  real  finom  the 
fictitious ;  while  the  Homeric  H^raklds  is  unquestionably  more 
than  an  ordinary  man,  —  he  is  the  favorite  son  of  Zeus,  from  his 
birth  predestined  to  a  life  of  labor  and  servitude,  as  preparation 
for  a  glorious  immortality.  Without  doubt,  the  poet  himself  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  Hercules,  but  it  was  a  reality  clothed  with 
superhuman  attributes. 

Mr.  Clinton  observes  (Introd.  p.  ii.),  that  ^because  some  gene- 
alogies were  fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  in  oonduding  that  all 
were  fabulous."  It  is  no  way  necessary  that  we  should  maintain 
so  extensive  a  position :  it  is  sufficient  that  all  are  fabulous  so  far 
as  concerns  gods  and  heroes,  —  some  fabulous  throughout,  —  and 
none  ascertainably  true,  for  the  period  anterior  to  the  recorded 
Olympiads.  How  much,  or  what  particular  portions,  may  be 
true,  no  one  can  pronounce.  The  gods  and  heroes  are,  from  our 
point  of  view,  essentially  fictitious ;  but  from  the  Grecian  point 
of  view  they  were  the  most  real  (if  the  expression  may  be  per* 
mitted,  u  e,  clung  to  with  the  strongest  faith)  of  all  the  members 
of  the  series.  They  not  only  formed  parts  of  the  genealogy  as 
originally  conceived,  but  were  in  themselves  the  grand  reason 
why  it  was  conceived,  —  as  a  golden  chain  to  connect  the  living 
man  with  a  divine  ancestor.  The  genealogy,  therefore,  taken  as 
a  whole,  (and  its  value  consists  in  its  being  taken  as  a  whole,) 
was  from  the  beginning  a  fiction ;  but  the  names  of  the  father 
and  grandfather  of  the  living  man,  in  whose  day  it  first  came 
forth,  were  doubtless  those  of  real  men.  Wherever,  therefore, 
we  can  verify  the  date  of  a  genealogy,  as  applied  to  some  living 
person,  we  may  reasonably  presume  the  two  lowest  members  of 
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it  to  be  also  those  of  real  persons :  but  this  has  no  application  to 
the  time  anterior  to  the  Oljmpiads,  —  still  less  to  the  pretended 
times  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Kaljdonian  boar-hunt^  or  the  del- 
age  of  Deukalion.  To  reason  (as  Mr.  Clinton  does,  Introd.  p. 
vL),  —  <^  Because  Arislomachus  was  a  real  man,  therefore  his 
father  Gleodseus,  his  grandfather  Hjllus,  and  so  &rther  upwards, 
etc,  must  have  been  real  men," — is  an  inadmissible  conclusion. 
The  historian  Hekataeus  was  a  real  man,  and  doubtless  his  father 
Hegesander,  also,  —  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  march  up  his  gene- 
alogical ladder  fifteen  steps,  to  the  presence  of  the  ancestorial 
god  of  whom  he  boasted :  the  upper  steps  of  the  ladder  will  be 
found  broken  and  unreaL  Not  to  mention  that  the  inference, 
firom  real  son  to  real  father,  is  inconsistent  with  the  admissi<Mis  in 
Mr.  Clinton's  own  genealogical  tables ;  for  he  there  inserts  the 
names  of  several  mythical  fathers  as  having  begotten  real  his- 
torical sons. 

The  general  authority  of  Mr.  Clinton's  book,  and  the  sincere 
respect  which  I  entertain  for  his  elucidations  of  the  later  chro- 
nology, have  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  assigning  those  grounds 
on  which  I  dissent  from  his  conclusions  prior  to  the  first  recorded 
Olympiad.  The  reader  who  desires  to  see  the  numerous  and  con- 
tradictory guesses  (they  deserve  no  better  name)  of  the  Greeks 
themselves  in  the  attempt  to  chronologize  their  mythical  narra- 
tives, will  find  them  in  the  copious  notes  annexed  to  the  first  half 
of  his  first  volume.  As  I  consider  all  such  researches  not  merely 
as  fruitless,  in  regard  to  any  trustworthy  result,  l?ut  as  serving  to 
divert  attention  from  the  genuine  form  and  really  illustrative 
character  of  Grecian  legend,  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  in  the  present  work.  DiflFering  as  I  do, 
however,  from  Mr.  Clinton's  views  on  this  subject,  I  concur  with 
him  in  deprecating  the  application  of  etymology  (Intr.  pp.  xi-xii.) 
as  a  general  sch^ne  of  explanation  to  the  characters  and  events 
of  Greek  legend.  Amongst  the  many  causes  which  operated  as 
suggestives  and  stimulants  to  Greek  fancy  in  the  creation  of  these 
interesting  tales,  doubtless  etymology  has  had  its  share ;  but  it 
cannot  be  applied  (as  Hermann,  above  all  others,  has  sought  to 
apply  it)  for  the  purpose  of  impartipg  supposed  sense  and  system 
to  the  general  body  of  mythical  narrative.  I  have  already  re- 
marked on  this  topic  in  a  former  chapter. 
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It  woold  be  curious  to  ascertain  at  what  time,  or  bj  whom,  the 
earliest  continuous  genealo^es,  connecting  exiBting  persons  with 
the  supposed  antecedent  age  of  legend,  were  f<Hmed  and  pre« 
served.  Neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  mentioned  anj  yerifiable 
present  ]^TBona  or  circumstances :  had  they  done  so,  the  age  of  one 
or  other  of  them  could  have  been  determined  upon  good  evidence, 
which  we  may  fairly  presume  to  have  been  impossible,  frcnn  the 
endless  controversies  upon  this  topic  among  ancient  writers.  In 
the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days,  the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Th§bes 
are  even  presented  as  an  extinct  race,i  radically  different  from 
the  poet's  own  contemporaries,  who  are  a  new  race,  far  too  de- 
praved to  be  conceived  as  sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  heroes ; 
so  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  Hesiod  (though  his  father  was  a 
native  of  the  .^k>lic  Kym§)  to  have  admitted  the  pedigree  of 
the  ^olic  chie&,  as  reputed  descendants  of  Agamemndn.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  earliest  poets  did  not  attempt  to  measure  or 
bridge  over  the  supposed  interval,  between  their  own  age  and  the 
war  of  Troy,  by  any  definite  series  of  fathers  and  sons :  whether 
Eum^lus  or  Asius  made  any  such  attempt,  we  cannot  tell,  but 
the  earliest  continuous  backward  genealogies  which  we  find  men- 
tioned are  those  of  Fherekydes,  Hellanikus,  and  Herodotus.  It 
is  well  known  that  Herodotus,  in  his  manner  of  computing  the 
upward  genealogy  of  the  Spartan  kings,  assigns  the  date  of  the 
Trojan  war  to  a  period  800  years  earlier  than  himself,  equivalent 
about  to  B.  c.  1270-1250 ;  while  the  subsequent  Alexandrine 
chronologists,  Eratosthen^  and  Apolloddrus,  place  that  event  in 
1184  and  1183^  B.  o. ;  and  the  Parian  marble  refers  it  to  an  in 
termediate  date,  different  from  either, — 1209  b.  c.  Ephorus, 
Phanias,  Timaeus,  Kleitarchus,  and  Duris,  had  each  his  own  con- 
jectural date ;  but  the  computations  of  the  Alexandrine  chronol- 
ogists was  the  most  generally  followed  by  those  who  succeeded 
them,  and  seems  to  have  passed  to  modem  times  as  the  received 
date  of  this  great  legendary  event,  — though  some  distinguished 
inquirers- have  adopted  the  epoch  of  Herodotus,  which  Larcher 
has  attempted  to  vindicate  in  an  elaborate  but  feeble  disserta* 
tion.9    It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that,  in  my  view,  the  inquiry 

'  See  the  preceding  volume  of  this  History,  Chap.  ii.  p.  66. 
*  liarcher,  Chronologie  d'H^rodote,  chap.  xiv.  pp.  352-401. 
From  the  captnre  of  Troy  down  to  the  passage  of  Alexander  with  his 
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has  no  other  value  except  to  illustrate  the  idetts  which  guided 
the  Greek  mind,  and  to  exhibit  its  progress  from  the  days  of 
Homer  to  those  of  Herodotus.  For  it  argues  a  considerable 
mental  progress  when  men  begin  to  methodize  the  past,  even 
though  thej  do  so  on  fictitious  principles,  being  as  yet  unprovided 
with  those  records  which  alone  could  put  them  on  a  better  course. 
The  Homeric  man  was  satisfied  with  feeling,  imagining,  and 

invading  army  into  Asia,  the  latter  a  known  datq  of  334  b.  c,  the  following 
different  reckonings  were  made :  — 

Phanias gave  715  years. 

Ephorus «-     736    « 

£ratosihen§fl  ''  774  '' 
Tim«u9  .  I  „  32^  „ 
Kleitarchos    ) 

Duris "  1000    « 

(Clemens  Alexand.  Strom,  i.  p.  337.) 
Democritns  estimated  a  space  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  years  between 
his  composition  of  the  Mucpdc  AtdKoa/ioc  and  the  capture  of  Troy  (Diogen. 
Lafirt.  ix.41).  IsokratSs  believed  the  Lacedemonians  to  have  been  estab- 
ished  in  Feloponnlsas  seven  hundred  years,  and  he  repeats  this  in  three  dif- 
ferent passages  (Archidam.  p.  118;  Panathen.  p.  275;  De  Pace,  p.  178). 
The  dates  of  these  three  orations  themselves  dificF  by  twenty-fonr  years,  the 
'  Archidamns  being  older  than  the  Panathenaic  by  that  interval  j  yet  he  em- 
ploys the  same  number  of  years  for  each  in  calculating  backwards  to  the 
Trojan  war,  (see  Clinton,  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  v.)  In  round  numbers,  his  calcu- 
lation coincides  pretty  nearly  with  the  eight  hundred  years  given  by  Herod- 
otus in  the  preceding  century. 

The  remarks  of  Boeckh  on  the  Parian  marble  generally,  in  his  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Graec.  t.  ii.  pp.  322-336,  are  extremely  valuable,  but  especially 
his  criticism  on  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  stands  the  twenty-fourth 
in  the  Marble.  The  ancient  chronologists,  from  Damastds  and  Hellanikus 
downwards,  professed  to  fix  not  only  the  exact  year,  but  the  exact  month, 
day,  and  hour  in  which  this  celebrated  capture  took  place.  [Mr.  Clinton 
pretends  to  no  more  than  the  possibility  of  determining  the  event  within  fifty 
years,  Introduct  p.  vi.]  Boeckh  illustrates  the  manner  of  their  argumentation. 
O.  MiiUer  observes  (History  of  the  Dorians,  t.  ii.  p.  442,  Eng.  Tr.),  "In 
reckoning  from  the  migration  of  the  HeraklidsB  downward,  we  follow  the 
Alexandrine  chronology,  of  which  it  should  be  observed,  that  our  materials 
only  enable  us  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  not  to  examine  its  correctness  ^ 
But  I  do  not  see  upon  what  evidence  even  so  much  as  this  can  be  done, 
Mr.  Clinton,  admitting  that  Eratosthenes  fixed^  his  date  by  conjecture,  sup- 
poses him  to  have  chosen  "  a  middle  point  between  the  longer  and  shorter 
computations  of  his  jiredecessora."  Boeckh  thinks  this  explanation  imsat- 
iifiictory  {I  c.  p.  328). 
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K>elieving  particular  incidents .  of  a  supposed  past,  without  anj 
attempt  to  graduate  the  line  of  connection  between  them  and 
himself:  to  introduce  fictitious  hypotheses  and  media  of  connec- 
tion is  the  business  of  a  succeeding  age,  when  the  stimulus  of 
rational  curiosity  is  first  felt,  without  any  authentic  materials  to 
supply  it  We  have,  then,  the  form  of  history  operating  upon 
the  matter  of  legend,  —  the  transition-«tate  between  legend  and 
history ;  less  interesting,  indeed,  than  either  separately,  yet  necy 
essary  as  a  step  between  the  two. 


CHAPTER  XX 


STATE  OF  SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS  AS  EXHIBITED  IN  GRECIAN 
LEGEND. 

Though  the  particular  persons  and  events,  dironided  in  the 
legendary  poems  of  Greece,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  province  of  real  histoiy,  those  poems  are,  nevertheless,  fuU 
of  instruction,  as  pictures  of  life  and  manners ;  and  the  very  same 
circumstances,  which  divest  their  composers  of  all  credibility  as 
historians,  render  them  so  much  the  more  valuable  as  unconscious 
expositors  of  their  own  contemporary  society.  While  professedly 
describing  an  uncertified  past,  their  combinations  are  involuntarily 
borrowed  from  the  surrounding  present :  for  among  communities, 
such  as  those  of  the  primitive  Greeks,  without  books,  without 
means  of  extiended  travel,  withoui  acquaintance  with  foreign  lan- 
guages and  habits,  the  imagination,  even  of  highly  gifted  men, 
was  naturally  enslaved  by  the  circumstances  around  them  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  in  the  later  days  of  Sol6n  or  Herodotus ; 
insomuch  that  the  characters  which  they  conceived  and  the 
scenes  which  they  described  would  for  that  reason  bear  a  stronger 
generic  resemblance  to  the  realities  of  their  own  time  and 
locality.  Nor  was  the  poetry  of  that  age  addressed  to  lettered 
and  critical  authors,  watchful  to  detect  plagiarism,  sated  with 

8* 
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simple  imagery,  and  requiring  something  of  novelty  or  peculiarity 
in  efery,  fresh  production.    To  captivate  their  emotions^  it  was 
sufficient  to  depict,  with  genius  and  fervor,  the  more  obvious 
manifestations  of  human  adventure  or  suffering,  and  to  idealize 
that  type  of  society,  both  private  and  public,  with  which   the 
hearers  around  were  familiar.     Even  in  describing^  the   gods, 
,  where  a  great  degree  of  latitude  and  deviation  might  have  been 
expected,^  we  see  that  Homer  introduces  into  Olympus  the  pas- 
sions, the  caprices,  the  love  of  power  and  patronage,  the  alterna- 
tion of  dignity  and  weakness,  which  animated  the  bosom  of  an 
ordinary  Grecian  chief;  and.  this  tendency,  to  reproduce  in  sub- 
stance the  social  relations  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
would  operate  still  more  powerfully  when  he  had  to  describe  sim- 
ply human  characters,  —  the  chief  and  his  people,  the  warrior 
and  his  comrades,  the  husband,  wife,  father,  and  son, —  or  the 
imperfect  rudiments  of  judicial  and  administrative  proceeding. 
That  his  narrative  on  all  these  points,  even  with  fictitious  charac- 
ters and  events,  presents  a  dose  approximation  to  general  reality, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt^    The  necessity  under  which  he 
lay  of  drawing  from  a  store,  then  happily  unexhausted,  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  observation,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
freshness  and  vivacity  of  desmption  for  which  he  stands  unri- 
valled, and  which  constituted  the  imperishable  charm  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Grecian  literature. 
While,  therefore,  we  renounce  the  idea  of  chronologizing  or 
historidzing  the  events  of  Grecian  legend,  we  may  turn  them  to 
profit  as  valuable  memorials  of  that  state  of  sodety,  feeling,  and 
intelligence,  which  must  be  to  us  the  starting-point  of  the  history 
of  the  people.    Of  course,  the  legendary  age,  like  all  those  which 
succeeded  it,  had  its  antecedent  causes  and  determining  condi*. 
tions ;  but  of  these  we  know  nothing,  and  w^e  are  compelled  to 

»  KalToi>g  i?eot)f  dh  ditk  tovto  iravref  ^i  paaikehea^ai,  briKolavTott  ol 
uev  Itl  koX  vvVy  ol  6e  rb  apxaXcv,  hPaoLXevovTO,  'Qcnrep  dh  Kal  rd,  el6jj  kavrolg 
a(j>ofioiovaiv  ol  &VT&puiroi,  oUtu  KCtt  roi)f  (^iovg  tuv  ^euif  (Aristot.  Politic,  i. 
1.7> 

•  In  the  pictures  of  the  Homeric  Heroes,  there  is  no  material  difference  of 
character  recognized  between  one  race  of  Greeks  and  another, — or  even 
between  Greeks  and  Trojans.  See  Jlelbig,  Die  Sittlichen  Znstande  des 
Griechischcn  Heldenalters,  part  U.  p.  63. 
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assume  it  as  a  primary  fact^  for  the  purpose  of  following  out  its 
subsequent  changes.  To  conceive  absolute  beginning  or  origin 
(as  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked)  is  beyond  the  reach  a£  our 
faculties :  we  can  neither  apprehend  nor  yerify  anything  beyond 
progress,  or  development,  or  decay,^  —  change  from  one  set  of 
drcumstances^to  another,  <^rated  by  some  definite  combination 
of  physical  or  moral  laws.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  the 
legendary  age,  as  the  earliest  in  any  way  known  to  us,  must  be 
taken  as  the  initial  state  from  which  this  series  of  changes  com- 
mences.  We  must  depict  its  prominent  characteristics  as  well  as 
we  can,  and  show,  — partly  how  it  serves  to  prepare,  partly  how 
it  forms  a  contrast  to  set  o^  —  the  subsequent  ages  of  Soldn,  of 
Perikl§s,  and  <^  Demosthenes. 

1.  The  political  condition,  which  Grecian  legend  everywhere 
presents  to  us,  is  in  its  principal  features  strikingly  different  from 
that  which  had  become  universally  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  the  PeloponnSsian  war.  Historical  oligarchy,  as 
well  as  democracy,  agreed  in  requiring  a  certain  established  sys* 
tem  of  government,  comprising  the  three  elements  of  specialized 
functions,  temporary  functionaries,  and   ultimate  responsibility 

'  19iebnhr,  Romische  Geschichte,  vol.  L  p.  55^  2d  edit.  ^^Erkeimt  man  aber 
dass  allcr  Unpnxng  jenseitB  nnaerer  nnr  Entwickelung  und  Fortgang  fassen* 
den  Begriffe  liegt ;  nnd  beachr&nkt  sich  yon  8tiife  aaf  Stufe  im  Umfang  der 
Greschichte  znruckzugefaen,  so  wird  man  Yolker  eines  Starames  (das  heisst, 
dnrch  eigenthOmliche  Art  nnd  Sprache  identisch)  yielfach  eben  an  sich 

entgegenliegenden  KOstcnlSndeni  antrefien ohne  dass  iigend  etwardie 

Voranssetzang  erheischte,  eine  von  diesen  getvennten  Landschaften  sei  die 
ursprnnglicfae  Heimath  gewesen  von  wo  ein  Theil  nach  der  andem  gewaa- 

dert  ware Dies  ist  der  Geograpfaie  der  Thiergeschlechter  nnd  der 

Vegetation  analog :  deren  grosse  Bezirke  dnrch  Gebtirge  geschieden  werden, 
und  beschrankte  Meere  einschliessen.'* 

**  When  we  once  recognize,  however,  that  off  abtolute  beginning  lies  out  oftkt 
ftoA  of  our  mental  conceptions^  which  comprehend  nothing  betfond  development 
and  progress^  and  when  we  attempt  nothing  more  tfum  to  go  back  from 
the  later  to  the  earlier  stages  in  the  compass  of  history,  we  shall  often  find, 
on  opposite  coasts  of  the  same  sea,  people  of  Tne  stock  (that  is,  of  the  s&me 
peculiar  cnstoms  and  langnage,)  without  being  warranted  in  supposing  that 
either  of  these  separate  coasts  was  the  primitiTe  home  finom  whence  emigrants 
ciossed  over  to  Ihe  other.  This  is  analogoas  to  the  geography  of  asimali 
^  and  plants,  whose  wide  districts  are  seveced  by  moantaias  and  inclose  tntWBsl 
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(iindor  Bome^fonns  or  other)  to  the  mass  of  qualified  citizens, — 
either  a  Senate  or  an  Ecclesia,  or  both.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  and  capital  distinctions  between  one  government  and 
aDother,'in  respect  to  the  qualification  of  the  citizen,  the  attri- 
butes and  efficiency  of  the  general  assembly,  the  admissibility  to 
power,  etc. ;  and  men  might  often  be  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  these  questions  were  determined  in  their  own  city.  But 
in  the  mind  of  every  man,  some  determining  rule  or  system  — 
something  like  what  in  modem  times  is  called  a  constitution — 
was  indispensable  to  any  government  entitled  to  be  called  legiti- 
mate, or  capable  of  creating  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek  a  feeling  of 
moral  obligation  to  obey  it.  The  functionaries  who  exercised 
authority  under  it  might  be  more  or  less  c(»npetent  or  popular  ;- 
but  his  personal  feelings  towards  them  were  commonly  lost  in  his 
attachment  or  aversion  to  the  general  system..  If  any  energetic 
man  could  by  audacity  or  craft  break  down  the  constitntion,  and 
render  himself  permanent  ruler  according  to  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  —  even  though  he  might  govern  well,  he  could  never  in- 
spire the  people  with  any  sentiment  of  duty  towards  him.  His 
sceptre  was  illegitimate  from  the  begiiming,  and  even  the  taking 
of  his  life,  far  from  being  interdicted  by  that  moral  feeling  which 
condemned  the  shedding  of  blood  in  other  cases,  was  considered 
meritorious.  Nor  could  he  be  mentioned  in  the  language  except 
by  a  namei  (tvQavvogy  despot,)  which  branded  him  as  an  object 
of  mingled  fear  and  dislike. 

If  we  carry  our  eyes  back  from  historical  to  legendary  Greece,  - 
we  find  a  picture  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  here  sketched. 
We  discern  a  government  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  scheme  or 
system,  —  still  less  any  idea  of  responsibility  to  the  governed, — 
but  in  which  the  mainspring  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple consists  in  their  personsJ  feeling  and  reverence  towards  the 

^  The  Greek  name  rvpawoc  cannot  be  properly  rendered  tyrant;  for  many 
of  the  Hpawot  by  no  means  deserved  to  be  so  called,  nor  is  it  consistent 
with  the  nse  of  language  to  speak  of  a  mild  and  well-intentioned  tyrant 
The  word  de^ixa  is  the  nearest  approach  which  we  can  make  to  it,  since  it  is 
understood  to  imply  that  a  man  haa  got  more  power  than  he  ought  to  haye, 
while  it  does  not  exclude  a  beneficent  use  of  such  power  by  some  individuals. 
It  is,  however,  very  inadequate  to  express  the  full  strength  of  Grecian  feel- 
ing which  the  original  word  called  forth. 
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shief^  We  remark,  first  and  foremost,  the  king :  next,  a  limited 
nmnber  of  subordinate  kings  or  cMefs ;  aflerwards,  the  mass  of 
armed  freemen,  husbandmen,  artisans,  freebooters,  etc. ;  lowest  of 
all,  the  free  laborers  for  hire,  and  the  bought  slaves.  The  king 
is  not  distinguished  by  any  broad  or  impassable  boundary  from 
the  other  chiefs,  to  eadiof  whom  the  title  basileus  is  applicable  as 
well  as  to  himself :  his  supremacy  has  been  inherited  from  his 
ancestors,  and  passes  by  descent,  as  a  general  rule,  to  his  eldest 
son,  having  been  conferred  upon  the  family  as  a  privilege  by  the 
favor  of  Zeus.i  In  war,  he  is  the  leader,  foremost  in  personal 
prowess,  and  directing  all  militaiy  movements ;  in  peace,  he  is 
the  general  protector  of  the  injured  and  oppressed ;  he  farther 
offers  up  those  public  prayers  and  sacrifices  which  are  intended 
to  obtain,  for  the  whole  people  the  favor  of  the  gods.  An  ample 
domain  is  assigned  to  him  as  an  appurtenance  of  his  lofty  posi- 
tion, while  the  produce  of  his  fields  and  his  cattle  is  consecrated 
in  part  to  an  abundant,  though  rude  hospitality.  Moreover,  he 
receives  frequent  presents,  to  avert  his  enmity,  to  conciliate  his 
favor,3  or  to  buy  off  his  exactions;  and  when  plunder  is  taken 

I  The  Phaakian  king  Alkinous  COdyss.  vil  55-65) :  there  are  twelve  other 
Phaeakian  BaaiTivec^  ho  is  himself  the  thirteenth  Cviii.  391). 

The  chief  men  in  the  Hiad,  and  the  saitors  of  PenelopS  in  the  Odyssey, 
are  called  usually  and,  indiscriminately  both  Boat^^ef  and  'Xvcucret  \  the  lat- 
ter word,  however,  designates  them  as  men  of  property  and  masters  of  slaves, 
(anal<^as  to  the  snbseqiient  word  deoKonic,  which  word  does  not  occur  in 
Homer,  though  6i<nrotva  is  found  in  the  Odyssey,)  while  the  former  word 
marks  tfaem  as  persons  of  conspicuous  station  in  the  tribe  (see  Odyss.  i 
393-401  'j  xiv.  63).  A  chief  could  only  be  Ba<JiXei>c  of  freemen;  but  he 
might  be  'Ava^  either  of  freemen  or  of  slaves. 

Agamemnon  and  Meiielaus  belong  to  the  fnost  kingly  race  {yivog  p€UTtXev- 
repov :  compare  Tyrtsus,  Fragm.  ix.  v.  8,  p.  9,  ed.  Schneidewin)  of  the  Pelo- 
pids,  to  whom  the  sceptre  originally  made  for  Zeus  has  been  given  by  Hermes 
(Hiad,  ii.  101;  ix.  160;  x.  239);  compare  Odyss.  xv.  539.  The  race  of 
Daidanus  are  the  &vorite  offspring  of  Zens,  fiaai^evrarov  among  the  Tro- 
jans (Hiad,  xz.  304).  These  races  are  the  parallels  of  the  kingly  pntapia 
called  Amali,  Asdingi,  Qungingi,  and  lathingi,  among  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
and  Lombards  CJomandes,.De  Bebns  Geticis,  c.  (4>22;  Paul  Wamefrid. 
Gest.  Langob.  c.  14r-21 ) ;  and  the  a^cicdv  yevoc  among  the  Chaonian  Epirot* 
(Thucyd.  ii.  80). 

'  Odyss.  i.  392 ;  xi  184 ;  xiii.  14 ;  xiit.  109.— 

Oi  fihv  yap  n  Kcucbv  paatXevefiev  •  oZ^a  re  ol  do 
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from  the  enemy,  a  large  previous  share,  comprising  probablj  the 
most  alluring  female  captive,  is  reserved  for  him,  apart  from  the 
general  distribution.^ 

Iliad,  ix.  154-297  (when  Agamemndn  is  promising  seven  townships  to 
Achilles,  as  a  means  of  appeasing  his  wrathj :  — 

*Ev  (J'  avSpec  vaiovai  TroAv/S/S^ef,  TroXvPovTcu, 
01  KB  ae  duTivgaif  ^ebv  tif,  rift^mnxrif 
Kal  ooL  inb  aKTfwrfK^  Xiirapd^  reXiovai  ^ifuarac-^ 
See  niad,  xii.  312;  and  the  reproaches  of  Thersites  (iL  aa€)— jScurtAi^qc 
dupo^ayovg  CHesiod,  0pp.  DL  38-264). 

The  Roman  kings  had  a  large  Tifievog  assigned  to  them,  —  ^*  agri,  arva,  et 
arbusta  et  pascni  laeti  atqae  aberes  "  (Cicero,  De  BepabL  y.  2) :  the  German 
kings  received  presents :  "  Mos  est  civitatibas  (observes  Tacitos,  respecting 
the  Germans  whom  he  describes,  M.  G.  15^  ultro  ac  viritim  (Jonferre  princip- 
ibns,  vel  antientomm  vel  fmgam,  quod  pro  honore  acceptnm  etiam  necessi- 
tatibus  subvenit"     ' 

The  revenue  of  the  Persian  kings  before  Darius  consisted  only  of  what 
were  called  <5d>pa,  or  presents  (Herod,  iii.  89) :  Darius  first  introduced  both 
the  name  of  tribute  and  the  determinate  assessment  King  Poljdekt^s,  in 
Seriphos,  invites  his  friends  to  a  festival,  the  condition  of  which  is  that  each 
guest  shall  contribute  to  an  ipavog  for  his  benefit  (Pherekydds,  Fragm.  26, 
ed.  Didot);  a  case  to  which  the  Thracian  banquet  prepared  hy  Senth^ 
affords  an  exact  parallel  {Xenophon,  Anab.  vii.  3, 16-32 :  compare  Thucj^d. 
ii.  97,  and  Welcker,  Mschjl.  Trilogie,p.  381).  Such  Aids,  or  Benevolences, 
even  if  originally  voluntary,  became  in  the  end  compulsory.  In  the  Euro- 
pean monarchies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  what  were  called  free  gifts  were  more 
ancient  than  public  taxes :  **  The  feudal  Aids  (observes  Mr.  Hallam^  are  the 
beginning  of  taxation,  of  Which  they  for  a  long  time  answered  the  purpose." 
(Middle  Ages,  ch.  ii.  part  i.  p.  189.)  So  about  the  Aides  in  the  old  French 
Ikfonarchy,  "  La  Cour  des  Aides  avoit  4t4  institn^,  et  sa  jurisdiction  s'dtoit 
form^,  lorsque  le  domaine  des  Rois  snffisoit  ^  touted  les  d^penses  de  TEtat, 
les  droits  d'Aides  ^toient  alors  des  suppMmens  pen  considerables  et  tonjours 
temporaires.  Depuis,  le  domaine  des  Bois  avoit  4t4  an^anti :  les  Aides,  an 
contraire,  ^toient  devenues  permanentes  et  formoient  presque  la  totality  des 
ressources  du  tr^sor.**  (Histoire  de  la  Fronde,  par  M.  de  St  Anlaire,  ch.  iiL 
p.  124.) 

*  *Eirl  firiTotc  yepcuri  irarpiKal  ^aaikeiq^,  is  the  description  which  Thucy- 
did^  gives  of  these  heroic  governments  fi.  13). 

The  language  of  Aristotle  (Polit  iii.  10, 1)  is  much  the  same :  *H  ^iXeia 
—  i  irepl  Toi>c^p(,>iK(n>c  xp^o^C  —  abf^  S^  fjv  kKovrov  fthf,  hrl  rtai  d'  dpifffd' 
voig*  airpaTTjydc  S'  i}v  Kot  SiKaarj^^  6  fiaatXei>c,  «ai  tuv  Trpdf  rot)f  ^eobi 
nvptog. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  correctly,  however,  tiiat  the  king's  authority  waa 
iefined:  nothing  can  well  be  more  indefinite. 

Agamemndn  enjoyed  or  assumed  the  power  of  putting  to  death  a  disobe- 
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Sach  is  the  poBition  of  the  king^  in  the  heroic  times  of  Gieeoe^ 
•—the  only  person  (if  we  except  the  heralds  and  priests,  each 
both  special  and  subordinate,)  who  is  then  presented  to  as  as 
dothed  with  anj  individual  authority,— the  person  by  whom  all 
the  execatiTe  functions,  then  few  in  number,  which  the  society 
requires,  are  either  performed  or  directed.  His  personal  ascen- 
dency— derived  from  diyine  countenance,  bestowed  both  upon 
himself  indiyiduaily  and  upon  his  race,  and  probably  from  ac- 
credited divine  descent — is  the  salient  feature  in  the  picture. 
The  people  hearken  to  his  Toice,  embrace  his  propositions,  and 
obey  his  orders:  not  merely  resistance,  but  even  criticism  upon 
his  acts,  is  generally  exhibited  in  an  odious  point  of  view,  and  is, 
indeed,  never  heard  of  except  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  subor- 
dinate princes.  To  keep  alive  and  justify  such  feelings  in  the 
public  mind,  however,  the  king  must  himself  possess  various  ac- 
complishments, bodily  and  mental,  and  that  too  in  a  superior 
degree.!  He  must  be  brave  in  the  field,  wise  in  the  council, 
and  eloquent  in  the  agora ;  he  must  be  endued  with  bodily  strength 
and  activity  above  other  men,  and  must  be  an  adept,  not  gbIj  in 
the  use  of  his  arms,  but  also  in  those  athletic  exercises  which  the 
crowd  ddight  to  witness.  Even  the  more  homely  varieties  of 
manual  acquirements  are  an  addition  to  his  character,  — ^.such  as 
the  craft  of  the  carpenter  or  shipwright,  the  straight  furrowing 
of  the  ploughman,  or  the  indefatigable  persistence  of  the  mower 
without  repose  or  refreshment  throughout  the  longest  day.^   The 

dient  aoldicr  ( Aristot  PoUt.  iii.  9,  2).  The  words  which  Aristotle  read  in  the 
speech  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Iliad  —  Hap  yap  ifiol  ^avaro^  —  are  not  in  oar 
present  copies:  the  Alexandrine  critics  effaced  numy  traces  of  the  old 
manners. 

*  Striking  phrases  on  this  head  are  pnt  into  the  mouth  of  Sarp6d6n  (Hiad, 
xil.  810^22). 

Kings  are  named  and  commissioned  by  Zeus,— 'Eic  de  Atdf  fiaatXijec 
(Hesiod,  Theogon.  96;  Callimach.  Hymn,  ad  Jov.  79) :  Kparepo)  ^epairovre 
Aidf  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  for  the  kingly  dignity  in  the  case  of  Pelias  and 
Nlleus  (Odyss.  xi.  255;  compare  Hiad,  ii.  204]. 

«  Odysseus  builds  his  own  bed  and  bedchamber,  and  his  own  raft  (Odyss. 
xxiii.  188;  t.  246-255) :  he  boasts  of  being  an  excellent  mower  and  plough 
man  (xviii.  365-375):  for  his  astonishing  proficiency  in  the  athletic  contests, 
■  see  >iii.  180-230.  Paris  took  a  share  in  building  his  own  house  (Hiad,  rl 
«U). 
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oonditionB  of  voluntarj  obedience,  daring  the  Grecian  heroir 
times,  are  family  descent  with  personal  force  and  saperioritT- 
mental  as  well  as  bodily,  in  the  chief,  coupled  with  the  favor  of 
the  gods :  an  old  chief,  such  as  Peleus  and  Laertes,  cannot  retaiv 
his  position.  1  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  where  these  elements  of 
force  are  present,  a  good  deal  of  Tiolence,  caprice,  and  rapa^itj 
is  tolerated:  the  ethical  judgment  is  not  exact  in  scrutinizing  the 
conduct  of  individuals  so  preeminently  endowed.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  gods,  the  general  epithets  of  goodj  jutt,  etc,  are  applied  to 
ihem  as  euphemisms  arising  from  submission  and  fear,  being  not 
only  not  suggested,  but  often  pointedly  belied,  by  their  particnlar 
acts.  These  words  signify^  the  man  of  birth,  wealth,  influ^ice, 
and  daring,  whose  arm  is  strong  to  destroy  or  to  protect,  whatever 
may  be  the  turn  of  his  moral  sentiments ;  while  the  opposite  epi- 
thet, body  de^gnates  the  poor,  lowly,  and  weak ;  from  whose  dis* 
positions,  be  they  ever  so  virtuous,  society  has  little  either  to  hope 
or  to  fear. 
Aristotle,  in  his  general  theory  of  governments  lays  down  ib% 

^  Odjss.  xi.  496 ;  zxlv.  136-248. 

•See  this  prominent  meaning  of  the  words  dyaiJdf,  ia^2^c»  KoxbCf  etc^ 
copiously  illustrated  in  Welcker's  excellent  Prolegomena  to  Theognis,  sect. 
9-16.  Camerarins,  in  his  notes  on  that  poet  (y.  19^,  had  ahneady  conceived 
clearly  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  used.  Biad,  zy.  323.  Ola  re  role 
uyai^olai  napadpCwai  x^PV^C*  Compare  B!esiod,  0pp.  Di.  216,  and  the  line 
in  AthensnSf  v.  p.  178,  AifTOfiaroi  6'  dya^oi  deiXuv  kirl  dairac  laaiv. 

^^Moralis  illarum  vocum  vis,  et  civilia  —  quarum  h»c  a  lexicographis  et 
commentatoribus  plurimis  fere  neglecta  est — probe  discemend»  erunt  Quod 
quo  facilins  fieret,  nescio  an  ubi  posterior  intellectus  valet,  majusculi  scriben- 
dnm  fulsset  ^Aya^l  et  KaKoi^ 

If  this  advice  of  Welcker  could  hare  been  followed,  much  misconceptio]] 
would  have  been  obviated.  The  reference  of  these  words  to  power  and  not 
to  worth ,  is  their  primitive  import  in  the  Greek  language,  descending  from 
the  Iliad  downward,  and  determining  the  habitual  designation  of  parties 
during  the  period  of  active  political  dispute.  The  ethical  meaning  of  the 
word  hardly  appears  until  the  discussions  raised  by  Socrates,  and  prosecuted 
by  his  disciples ;  but  the  primitive  import  still  continued  to  muntain  concur- 
rent fi>oting. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  more  largely  on  this  subject,  when  I  come 
to  expoujid  the  Grecian  political  parties.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  remark 
that  tiie  epithets  of  ^/ood  men^  best  men,  habitually  applied  afterwards  to  tlw 
aristocratical  parties,  descend  from  the  rudest  period  of  Grecian  sodety. 

*  Aristot  Polit  i.  1,  7. 
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position,  that  the  earliest  sources  of  obedience  and  authority 
among  mankind  are  personal,  exhibiting  themselves  most  perfectly 
in  the  type  of  paternal  supremacy ;  and  that  therefore  the  kingly 
government,  as  most  conformable  to  this  stage  of  social  sentiment, 
became  probably  the  first  established  everywhere.  And  in  £act 
it  still  continued  in  his  time  to  be  generally  prevalent  among  the 
non-Hellenic  nations,  inmiediately  around ;  though  the  Phoem« 
cian  cities  and  Carthage,  the  most  civilized  of  tdl  non-Hellenic 
states,  were  republics.  Nevertheless,  so  completely  were  the 
feelings  about  kingship  reversed  among  his  contemporary  Greeks, 
that  he  ^ds  it  difficult  to  enter  into  the  voluntary  obedience  paid 
by  his  ancestors  to  their  early  heroic  chiefs.  He  cannot  explain 
to  his  own  satisfaction  how  an^  one  man  should  have  been  so 
much  superior  to  the  companionb  around  him  as  to  maintain  such 
inunense  personal  ascendency:  he  suspects  that  in  such  small 
communities  great  merit  was  very  rare,  so  that  the  chief  had  few 
competitors.^  Such  remarks  illustrate  strongly  the  revolution 
which  the  Qreek  mind  had  undergone  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, in  regard  to  the  internal  grounds  of  political  submission 
But  the  connecting  link,  between  the  Homeric  and  the  republic* 
can  schemes  of  government,  is  to  be  found  in  two  adjuncts  of 
the  Homeric  royalty,  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned,  —  the 
boul^  or  council  of  chiefs,  and  the  agora,  or  general  assembly 
of  freemen. 

These  two  meetings,  more  or  less  frequently  convoked,  and 
interwoven  with  the  earliest  habits  of  the  primitive  Grecian  com- 
munities, are  exhibited  in  the  monuments  of  the  legendary  age 

*  Kal  6ia  tovt*  laag  k^aaCkevovro  Trporepo^f  6ti  airaviov  j^v  eipelv  uvSpag 
dia^^kpovTag  Kar^  apnijVy  oXTm^  tb  koX  Tore  fiucp^c  oUoiivTac  iroXei^  (FoUt 
iii.  10,  7) ;  also  the  same  treatise,  v»8,  5,  and  v.  8,  22.  Oi  yivovrai  (5'  hi  j^a- 
aiXelcu  vvVf  etc. 

Aristotle  handles  monarchy  far  less  copiansly  than  either  oligarchy  or 
democracy :  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  his  third  hook,  in  which  ho 
discusses  it,  are  nevertheless  very  interesting  to  peruse. 

In  the  conception  of  Plato,  also,  the  kingly  government,  if  it  is  to  work 
well,  implies  a  breed  superior  to  humanity  to  hold  the  sceptre  (Legg.  iv.  6. 
p.  713). 

The  Athenian  dramatic  poets  (especially  Euripidds^  often  put  into  the 
mouths  of  their  heroic  characters  popular  sentiments  adapted  to  the  demo- 
foratical  atmosphere  of  AthenS;  —  very  different  from  what  wo  find  in  Homer 
VOL.  n.  5oc. 
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AS  opporianities  for  adyising  the  king,  and  media  for  promulgat- 
ing bis  intentions  to  the  people,  rather  than  as  restraints  upon 
his  atithoritj.  Unquestionably,  they  must  have  conduced  in  prac- 
tice to  the  latter  result  as  well  as  to  the  former ;  but  this  is  not 
the  light  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  describe  them.  The  chiefs, 
kings,  princes,  or  gerontes— for  the  same  word  in  Greek  desig- 
nates both  an  old  man  and  a  man  of  conspicuous  rank  and  posi- 
tion— compose  the  council,^  in  which,  according  to  the  repre 
sentations  in  the  Iliad,  the  resolutions  of  Agamemndn  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Hect6r  on  the  other,  appear  uniformly  to  prevail. 
The  harshness  and  even  contempt  with  which  Hectdr  treats  re- 
spectful opposition  from  his  ancient  companion  Polydamas, — 
the  desponcUng  tone  and  conscious  inferiority  of  the  latter,  and 
the  unanimous  assent  which  the  former  obtains,  even  when  quite 
in  the  wrong — aU  this  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  poem  :3  while 
in  the  Grecian  camp  we  see  Nestdr  tendering  his  advice  in  the 
most  submissive  and  delicate  numner  to  Agamemndn,  to  be  adopt- 
ed-or  rejected,  as  «  the  king  of  men"  might  determine.^  The 
council  is  a  purely  consultative  body,  assembled,  not  with  any 
power  of  peremptorily  arresting  mischievous  reserves  of  the  king, 
but  solely  for  his  information  and  guidance.  He  himself  is  the 
presiding  (boulephdrus,  or)  membei^  of  coundl;  the  rest,  od- 
lectively  as  well  as  individually,  arc  his  subordinates. 

We  proceed  from  the  council  to  the  agora :  according  tb  what 
seems  the  received  custom,  the  king,  afler  having  talked  over 
his  intentions  with  the  former,  proceeds  to  announce  them  to  the 
people.    The  heralds  make  the  crowd  sit*  down  in  order,^  and 

*  BovX^v  8h  irpHTOv  fieyc^fiov  l^e  yepovrov  (Iliad,  ii.  53) :  compare  x. 
195-415.  'l7.0VyiraXaiav  Sri  fioyipovroc  (xi  871 ). 

■  Iliad,  xviil.  313. — 

'EKTopi  fitv  ytlp  hryvrjaav  kok^  fii/TioovTi^ 
HovTivSafiavTi  8-  ap'  oiriCj  og  ^<n>A^v  jtpa^ero  PovX^ 
Also,  xii.  213,  where  Foljdamas  says  to  Hector, — 

kTrei  ovdh  fiev  ohSh  louce 

^/tov  kovra  irape^  ayopeve/uv,  ot/r'  ivl  fiovXy, 
0{>Te  TTor'  h  ttoAc/^^,  adv  6e  Kparoc  (Uev  ai^eiv, 

*  niad,  ix.  95-101.  , 

^  Iliad,  rii.  126,  UifXevc — 'E<n?Adf  TAvpftidovcnf  BovX^^poc  IfS*  dyofOfnic- 

*  Considerable  stiess  seems  to  be  laid  on  tha  necessity  that  the  people  in 
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enforce  silence:  any  one  of  the  chiefii  or  counciilorg — but  as  it 
seems,  no  one  else^  —  is  allowed  to  address  them :  the  king  first 
promulgates  his  intentions,  which  are  then  open  to  be  coounent- 
ed  upon  bj  others.  But  in  the  Homeric  agora,  no  division  of 
affirmative  or  negative  voices  ever  takes  place,  nor  is  anj  formal 
resolution  ever  adopted.  The  nullity  of  positive  function  strikes 
us  even  more  in  the  agora  than  in  the  council.  It  is  an  assem- 
bly for  talk,  communication,  and  discussion,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  chiefs,  in  presence  of  the  people  as  listeners  and  sympath- 
izers,  —  often  for  eloqu^ice,  and  sometimes  for  quarrel,  —  but 
here  its  ostensible  purposes  end. 

The  agora  in  Ithaka,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey,  is 
convened  by  the  youthful  Telemachus,  at  the  instigation  of  Ath6n6, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  any  proposition,  but  in  order  to 
give  formal  and  public  notice  to  the  suitors  to  desist  from  their 
iniquitous  intrusion  and  pillage  of  his  substance,  and  to  absolve 
himself  farther,  before  gods  and  men,  from  all  obligations  towards 
them,  if  they  refuse  to  comply.  For  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors, 
in  all  the  security  of  the  festive  hall  and  banquet  (wliich  forms 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Odyssey),  was  a  proceeding  involving 
much  that  was  shocking  to  Grecian  feeling,^  and  therefore  re- 
quired to  be  preceded  by  such  am{de  formalities,  as  would  leave 
both  the  delinquents,  themselves  without  the  shadow  of  excuse, 
and  their  surviving  relatives  without  any  claim  to  the  customary 
satisfaction.  For  this  special  purpose,  Telemachus  directs  the 
heralds  to  summon  an  agora :  but  what  seems  most  of  all  sur- 

the  agora  should  sit  down  (Iliad,  ii.  96) :  a  standing  agora  is  a  Bymptom  of 
tumult  or  terror  (Iliad,  xviil,  246) ;  an  evening  agora,  to  which  men  come 
elevated  by  wine,  is  also  the  forerunner  of  mischief  (Odyss.  iii.  138). 

Such  evidences  of  regular  formalities  observed  in  the  agora  are  not  with- 
out interest. 

^  Iliad,  ii.  100.— 

eliroT^  &i>T^c 

i:;Co£ar*,  aKovoeiav  6h  dtorpe^av  fiaatX^iw. 
Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss  U.  14)  controverts  this  restriction  of  individual  manifes- 
tation to  the  chiefs :  the  view  of  O.  MoUer  (Hist  Dorians,  b.  iii.  c.  3)  appears 
to  me  more  correct:  such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Aristotle — ^<tI  toivvv 
^ApiaroTiJiric  6rt  6  fihv  dnfio^  fi6v<tv  rov  dKOva<u  Kvpio^  ^,  ol  6h  ijytfAovtc  k<U 
TotJffpofat  (Schol.  niad.  ix.  17) :  compare  the  same  statement  in  his  Niko 
machean  Ethics,  iii.  5.  'See  Iliad,  ix.  635 ;  Odyss.  xi.  419. 
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prising  is,  that  none  had  ever  been  summoned  or  held  since  tlw 
departure  of  Odysseus  himself, — an  interval  of  twenty  years. 
"'  No  agora  or  session  has  taken  plaee  amongst  us  (says  the 
gray-headed  JSgyptius,  who  opens  the  proceedings)  since  Odys- 
seus went  on  shipboard :  and  now,  who  is  he  that  has  called  us 
together?  what  man,  young  or  old,  has  felt  such  a  strong  neces- 
sity ?  Has  he  received  intelligence  from  our  absent  warriors,  or 
has  he  other  public  news  to  communicate?  He  is  our  good 
friend  for  doing  this :  whatever  his  projects  may  be,  I  pray  Zeus 
to  grant  him  success."  ^  Telemachus,  answering  the  appeal  forth- 
jyith,  proceeds  to  tell  the  assembled  Ithakans  that  he  has  no 
public  news  to  communicate,  but  that  he  has  convoked  them 
upon  his  own  private  necessities.  Next,  he  sets  forth,  pathetic- 
ally, the  wickedness  of  the  suitors,  calls  upon  them  pers<mally  to 
desist^  and  upon  the  people  to  restrain  them,  and  condudes  by 
solemnly  warning  them,  that,  being  henceforward  free  from  all 
obligation  towards  them,  he  will  invoke  the  avenging  aid  of  Zeus, 
so  ^  that  they  may  be  slain  in  the  interior  of  his  own  house,  with- 
out bringing  upon  him  any  subsequent  penalty."  9 

We  are  not  of  course  to  construe  the  Homeric  description  as 
anything  more  than  an  ideal,  approximating  to  actual  reality. 
But,  allowing  all  that  can  be  required  for  such  a  limitation,  it 
exhibits  the  agora  more  as  a  special  medium  of  publicity  and 
intercommunication,^  from  the  king  to  the  body  of  the  people, 
than  as  including  any  idea  of  responsibilily  on  the  part  of  the 

^  Odyss.  ii.  25-40. 
Odyss.ii.  43,  77,  145.— 

Nrfiroivol  kcv  iireira  doftav  JtvToa'&ev  b^oitr&e. 

^  A  similar  character  is  given  of  the  public  assemblies  of  the  earlj  Franks 
and  Lombards  (Pfeffel,  Histoire  du  Broit  Public  en  Allemagne,  t.  i  p.  18  j 
Sismondi,  Histoire  des  B^pabliques  Italiennes,  t  i.  c  2,  p.  71). 

Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  (ii.  12)  pays  rather  too  high  a  compliment  to 
the  moderation  of  the  Grecian  heroic  kings. 

The  kings  at  Rome,  like  the  Grecian  heroic  kings,  began  with  an  apXTf 
avvirevi^vQf::  the  words  of  Potnponius  (De  Origine  Joris,  i.  2,)  would  be 
perhaps  more  exactly  applicable  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former :  "  Initio 
civitatis  nostras  Populus  sine  cert4  lege,  sine  jure  certo,  primum  agere  insti- 
tnit:  omniaque  manu  a  Regibus  gubernabantur.''  Tacitus  says  (Ann.  iii. 
26),  ^  Nobis  Romulus,  ut  libitum,  imperitaverat :  dein  Numa  religionibns  et 
divino  jure  populum  devinxit,  rcpertaqne  qtisodam  a  7ullo  et  Anco :  sed 
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tottoit  or  restraining  force  on  the  part  of  tbe  latter,  howeyer 
such  O-nsequences  maj  indirectly  grow  out  of  it.  The  primitiye 
Greci/^  government  is  essentiallj  monarchical,  reposing  on  per- 
sonal feeling  and  divine  right:  the  memorable  dictum  in  the 
Iliad  16  borne  out  hj  all  that  we  hear  of  the  actual  practice : 
^  The  ruler  of  many  is  not  a  good  thing :  let  us  have  one  ruler 
only,  —  one  king, — him  to  whom  Zeus  has  given  the  sceptre 
and  the  tutelary  sanctions."^ 

The  second  book  of  the  Biad,  full  as  it  is  of  beauty  and 
vivacity,  not  only  confirms  our  idea  of  the  passive,  recipient,  and 
listening  character  of  the  agora,  but  even  presents  a  repulsive 
picture  of  the  degradation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  before  the 
chiefs.  Agameomdn  convokes  the  agora  for  the  purpose  of 
immediately  arming  the  Grecian  host,  under  a  full  impression 
that  the  gods  have  at  last  determined  forthwith  to  crown  his 
arms  with  complete  victory.  Such  impression  has  been  created 
by  a  special  visit  of  Oneirus  (the  Dream-god),  sent  by  Zens 
during  his  sleep,  —  being,  indeed,  an  intentional  fraud  on  the 
part  of  Zeus,  though  Agamemndn  does  not  suspect  its  deceitful 
character.  At  this  precise  moment,  when  he  may  be  conceived 
to  be  more  than  usually  anxious  to  get  his  army  into  the  field 
and  snatch  the  prize,  an  unaccountable  fancy  seizes  him,  that, 
instead  of  inviting  the  troops  to  do  what  he  really  wishes,  and 
encouraging  their  spirits  for  this  one  last  effort,  he  will  adopt  a 
course  directly  contrary :  he  wiU  try  their  courage  by  professing 

praecipuns  Servius  Tullias  sanctor  legum  fait,  quts  etiam  Hegcs  obtempera- 
rent*'  The  appointment  of  a  Dictator  under  the  Kepablic  was  a  reproduc- 
tion, for  a  short  and  definite  interval,  of  this  old  unbounded  authority  (Cicero, 
De  Bepub.  ii.  32;  Zonaras,  Ann.  vii.  13;  Dionjs.  Hal.  ▼.  76), 

See  Rnbino,  Untersnchangin  uber  Bomiscfae  Yerfassung  nnd  Geschichte, 
Cassel,  1839,  bach  i.  abschnitt  2,  pp.  112-132;  and  Wachsmnth,  Hellenische 
Altertbumskande,  i.  sect.  18,  pp.  81-91. 

*  Iliad,  ii.  204.  Agamemndn  promises  to  make  over  to  Achilles  seven 
well-peopled  cities,  with  a  body  of  wealthy  inhabitants  (Iliad,  ix.  153) ;  and 
Menelaus,  if  he  coald  have  induced  Odysseus  to  quit  Ithaka,  and  settle  near 
him  in  Argos,  would  have  depopulatecl  one  of  his  neighboring  towns  in  order 
to  make  room  for  him  (Odyss.  iv.  176). 

'  Manso  (Sparta,  i.  1,  p.  34)  and  Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss.  iv.  171)  are  inclined 
to  exclude  icse  passages  as  spurious, — a  proceeding,  in  my  opinion,  inad- 
missible, without  more  direct  grounds  than  they  are  able  to  produoe. 
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to  believe  that  the  siege  had  become  desperate,  and  that  there 
was  no  choice  except  to  go  on  shipboard  add  flee.    Axmoancing 
to  Nestdr  and  Odjsseas,  in  preliminary  council,  his  intention  to 
hold  this  strange  language,  he  at  the  same  time  tells  them  that  he 
relies  upon  them  to  oppose  it  and  counterwork  its  effect  upon  the 
multitude.^    The  agora  is  presently  assembled,  and  the  king  of 
men  pours  forth  a  speech  full  of  dismay  and  despair,  concluding 
by  a  distinct  exhortation  to  all  present  to  go  aboard  and  return 
home  at  once.    Immediately  the  whole  army,  chiefs  as  well  as 
people,  break  up  and  proceed  to  execute  his  orders :  every  one 
rushes  off  to  get  his  ship  afloat,  except  Odysseus,  who  looks  on 
in  mournful  silence  and  astonishment.    The  army  would  have 
been  quickly  on  its  voyage  home,  had  not  the  goddesses  Her§ 
and  Athene  stimulated  Odysseus  to  an  instantaneous  interference. 
He  hastens  among  the  dispersing  crowd  and  diverts  them  from 
their  purpose  of  retreat :  to  the  chie&  he  addresses  flattering 
words,  trying  to  shame  them  by  gentle  expostulation :  but  the 
people  he  visits  with  harsh  reprimand  and  blows  fiom  his  scep- 
tre,'3  thus  driving  them  back  to  their  seats  in  the  agora. 

Amidst  the  dissatisfied  crowd  thus  unwillingly  brought  back, 
the  voice  of  Thersit^s  is  heard  the  longest  and  the  loudest,  —  a 
man  ugly,  deformed,  and  unwarlike,  but  fluent  in  speech,  and 
especially  severe  and  unsparing  in  lus  censure  of  the  chiefs, 
Agamemndn,  Achilles,  and  Odysseus.  Upon  this  occasion,  he 
addresses  to  the  people  a  speech  denouncing  Agamemndn  for 
selfish  and  greedy  exaction  generally,  but  particularly  for  lus 
recent  ill-treatment  of  Achilles,  —  and  he  endeavors,  moreover, 
to  induce  them  to  persist  in  their  scheme  of  departure.  In  reply, 
Odysseus  not  only  rebukes  Thersit^  sharply  for  his  impudence 
in  abusing  the  commander-in-chief,  but  threatens  that,  if  ever 
such  behavior  is  repeated,  he  will  strip  him  naked,  and  thrash 
him  out  of  the  assembly  with  disgraceful  blows ;  as  an  earnest  of 
which,  he  administers  to  him  at  once  a  smart  stroke  with  the 

.    *  Iliad,  ii.  74.    Updra  tJ'  iydv  Jtireaw  irsifyrjaofKUf  etc.  , 

«Iliad,ii.  188-196.— 

'OvTiva  ftev  f3aaik^a  Koi  i^oxov  ivdpa  Kixeiffy 

T6v<f  dyavoic  hneeaaiv  ipijrifacurKe  Trapaara^ 

Ov  <r  o^  6^IMV  r'  avdpa  ISoi^  jSoouvrd  r*  i^evpot, 
Tdv  ffK^fcrp^  iXdaaoKevj  hfiokXijiiaaiU  re  ^v^^,  etc. 
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studded  sceptre,  imprinting  its  painfiil  mark  in  a  bloodj  weal 
across  his  back.  Thersit^,  terrified  and  subdued,  site  down 
weeping ;  while  the  surrounding  crowd  deride  him,  and  express 
the  warmest  approbation  of  Odysseus  for  having  thus  hj  foroe 
put  the  reviler  to  silence.^ 

Both  Odysseus  and  Nest6r  then  address  the  agora,  sympathiz- 
ing with  Agamemn6n  for  the  shame  which  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  is  about  to  inflict  upon  him,  and  ur^g  emphatically 
upon  every  one  present  the  obligation  of  persevering  until  the 
siege  shall  be  successfully  consummated.  Keiths  of  them  ani- 
madverts at  all  upon  Agamemnon,  either  for  his  OQudnct  towards 
Achilles^  or  for  his  childish  freak  of  trying  the  temper  of  the 
army.2 

There  canuot  be  a  clearer  indication  than  this  description  — 
so  graphic  in  the  original  poem— of  the  true  character  of  the 
Homeric  agora.  The  multitude  who  c<»npo6e  it  are  listening  and 
acquiescent,  not  often  hesitating,  and  never  7efracU>ry3  to  the 
diief.  The  fate  which  awaits  a  presumptuous  critic,  even  where 
his  virulent  reproaches  are  substantially  weU-founded,  is  plainly 
set  forth  in  the  treatment  of  TharsitSs ;  while  the  unpopularity 
of  such  a  character  is  attested  even  more  by  the  excessive  pains 
which  Homer  takes  to  heap  upon  him  repulsive  personal  defor- 
mities, than  by  the  chastisement  of  Odysseus ;  —  he  is  lame,  bald, 
crook-backed,  of  misshapen  head,  and  squinting  vision. 

But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  submissive  character  of  the 
agora,  when  we  read  the  proceedings  of  Odysseus  towards  the 
people  themselves;*—  his  fine  words  and  flattery  addressed  to  the 
chiefs,  and  his  contemptuous  reproof  and  manuid  violence  towards 
the  common  men,  at  a  moment  when  both  were  doing  exactly  the 

>  Iliad,  ii.  213-277. 

'  Iliad,  ii.  284-340.   Nor  does  ThersitSs,  in  his  criminatoiy  speech  against 
Agamemnon,  touch  in  any  waj  upon  this  anomalous  point,  though,  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  speech  is  made,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  all 
ot&ers  the  most  natural,  —  and  the  sharpest  thrust  against  the  commander- 
in-chief.  , 
'  See  this  illustrated  in  the  language  of  Theseus,  Eurip.  Supplic.  349-<35S 
Ao^at  dk  XPVC^  *«^  ir6^«<  xaffy  rode  • 
A6§ei  d\  kfiov  ^e2,oyToc'  aXAd    rov'Xdyov 
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Rame  tlungy  —  fulfflling  the  express  bidding  of  AgamemBdn,  upon 
whom  Odjsseus  does  not  offer  a  single  comment  This  scene, 
which  excited  a  sentiment  of  strong  displeasure  among  the 
democrats  of  historical  Athens,^  affords  a  proof  that  the  feeling 
of  personal  dignity,  of  which  philosophic  observers  in  Greece  — 
Herodotus,  Xenoph6n,  Hippocrates,  and  Aristotle — boasted,  as 
distinguishing  the  free  Greek  citizen  from  the  slavish  Asiatic, 
was  yet  undeveloped  in  the  time  of  Homer.3  The  ancient  epic 
.  is  commonly  so  filled  with  the  personal  adventures  of  the  chiefs, 
and  the  people  are  so  constantly  depicted  as  simple  appendages 
attached  to  them^  that  we  rarely  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  one  apart  from  the  other,  sueh  as  this  menaorable 
Homeric  agora  affords. 

There  remains  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  to  re- 
gard the  agora  of  primitive  Greece, —  as  the  scene  in  which  jus- 
tice was  administered.  The  king  is  spoken  of  as  constituted  by 
Zeus  the  great  judge  of  society :  he  has  received  from  Zeus  the 
sceptre,  and  alcmg  with  it  the  powers  of  command  and  sanction : 
the  people  obey  these  commands  and  enforce  these  sanctions, 
under  him,  enriching  him  at  the  s%me  time  with  lucrative  pres- 
ents and  payments .3  Sometimes  the  king  separately,  sometimes 
the  kings  or  chiefs  o^  gerontes  in  the  plural  number,  are  named 
as  deciding  disputes  and  awarding  satisfaction  to  complainants ; 
always,  however,  in  public,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  agora.^ 

^  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  9. 

*  Aristot.  Polit  vii.  6, 1 ;  Hippocrat.  De  Acre,  Loc.  et  Aq.  v.  85-86 ;  He- 
tfodot.  vii.  135. 

'  The  cKvirrpov,  ^^efuareCy  or  '&eftic,  and  ayopif^  go  together,  under  the  pro- 
dding 8aperinteadenc&  of  the  gods.  The  goddess  Themis  both  convokes 
/md  dismisses  tht>  agora  (see  Iliad,  xL  806 ;  Odyss.  ii.  67 ;  Hiad,  xx.  4j. 

The  ^ifiicrect  commandments  and  sanctions,  belong  properly  to  Zens 
(Odyss.  xvi.  403)  j  from  him  they  are  given  in  charge  to  earthly  kings  along 
.with  the  sceptre  (Iliad,  i.  238  j  ii.  206). 

The  commentators  on  Homer  recognized  ^ifitCt  rather  too  strictly,  as 
uyopag  koI  ^ovX^g  2,E^tv  (see  Enstath.  ad  Odyss.  xvi.  403). 

The  presents  and  the  ^nrapal  "d-efuareg  (Iliad,  ix.  156). 

*  Hesiod,  Theogon.  85 ;  the  single  person  judging  «eems  to  be  mentioned 
(Odyss.  xii.  439> 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that,  in  Sparta,  the  senate  decided  accusations 
of  homicide  (Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  1,  7):  in  historical  Athens,  the  senate 
of  Areiopagus  originally  did  the  same,  and  retained,  even  when  its  powers 
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In  one  of  tbe  compartments  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  details 
of  a  jadicial  scene  are  described.  While  the  ag<»«  is  full  of  an 
eager  and  excited  crowd,  two  men  are  disputing  aboat  the  fine 
of  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  a  murdered  man,-— one  averringy 
the  other  denying,  that  tlie  fine  had  already  been  paid,  and  both 
demanding  an  inquej^t  The  gerontes  are  ranged  on  stone  seats,^ 
in  the  bolj  drcle,  with  two  talents  of  gold  Ijing  before  them,  to 
be  awarded  to  such  oi  the  litigants  as  shall  make  out  his  case  to 
their  satisfaction.  The  heralds  with  their  sceptres,  repressing 
the  warm  sympathies  of  the  crowd  in  favor  of  one  or  other  of 
the  parties,  secure  an  alternate  hearing  to  both.'  This  interest- 
ing picture  completely  harmonizes  with  the  brief  aUosion  of 
He^jiod  to  the  judicial  trial — doubtless  a  real  trial -^  between 
himself  and-  his  brother  Pers^it  The  two  brothers  disputed 
about  their  paternal  inheritance,  and  the  cause  was  carried  to  be^ 
tried  by  the  chiefs  in  agora ;  but  Pers^s  bribed  them,  and  ob- 
tained an  unjust  verdict  for  the  whole.^  So  at  least  Hesiod 
affirms,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart ;  earnestly  exhorting  his 
brother  not  to  waste  a  precious  time,  required  for  necessary  la- 
bors, in  the  unprofitable  occupation  of  witnessing  and  abetting 
litigants  in  the  agora, —  for  which  (he  adds)  no  man  has  proper 
leisure,  unless  his  subsistence  for  the  year  beforehand  be  safely 
treasured  up  in  his  gamers.^  He  repeats,  more  than  once,  his 
complaints  of  the  crooked  and  corrupt  judgments  of  which  the 
idngs  were  habitually  guilty  $  dwelling  upon  abuse  of  justice  as 

were  much  abridged,  the  trial  of  aoeiunuioiis  of  intenttonal  ]u)]mcide  and 
wounding. 

Respecting  the  judicial  functions  of  the  early  Boman  kings,  Di<mjB,  HaL 
A.  B.  X.  1.  Td  fiev  dpxaiov  ol  (iaaiXelg  kff  avTuw  harrov  toic  Seo/iivotc  rdc 
iiKag,  Kctl  rd  diKCUud^ev  in*  kiteivuv,  tovto  vofioc  iv  (compare  it.  25 ;  and 
Cicero,  Republic  r.  2 ;  Bnbino,  Untersnchnngen,  i.  2,  p.  182). 

*  Iliad,  xviii.  504.—  --  * 

Oi  6h  yipoprec 

Several  of  the  old  northern  Sagas  represent  the  old  men,  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  judging,  as  sitjing  on  great  stones  in  a  circle,  caUed  the  ITrtfa#> 
ilsring,  or  Gerichtsring  (Leitfaden  der  Nordischen  Alterthumer,  p.  81, 
Copenhag.  1837). 

*  Hom^r,  Iliad,  xviii.  497-510.  '  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  87 
«  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  27-33. 
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the  ctTing  evil  of  his  day,  and  predicting  as  well  as  inyo^g  the 
vengeance  of  Zeus  to  repress  it.  And  Homer  ascribes  the  tre- 
mendous violence  of  the  automnal  storms  to  the  wrath  of  Zeus 
against  those  judges  who  disgrace  the  agora  with  their  wicked 
verdicts.! 

Though  it  is  certain  that,  in  everj  state  of  society,  the  feelings 
of  men  when  assembled  in  multitude  will  conmumd  a  certain 
measure  of  attention,  yet  we  thus  find  the  agora,  in  judicial  mat- 
ters still  more  than  in  political,  serving  merely  the  purpose  of 
publicity.  It  ia  the  king  who  is  the  grand  personal  mover  of 
Grecian  heroic  sodety.^  He  is  (n;i  earth,  the  equivalent  of  Zeus 
in  the  agora  <^  the  gods :  the  supreme  god  of  Olympus  is  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  on  his  government  with  frequent  publicity,  of 
hearing  some  dissentient  opinicAs,  and  of  allowing  himself  occa- 
ttonally  to  be  wheedled  by  Aphrodite,  or  worried  into  compliance 
by  H^r6 :  but  his  determinaticm  is  at  last  coodusive,  subject  only 
to  the  overruling  interference  of  the  Moarse,  or  Fates.^  Both  the 
society  of  gods,  and  the  various  societies  of  men,  are,  acocnrding 
to  the  cfiiK)^tions  of  Gredan  legend,  carried  on  by  the  personal 
rule  of  a  legitimate  sovereign,  who  does  not  derive  his  title  from 
the  special  appointment  of  his  subjects,  though  he  governs  with 
their  full  consent  In  &ct,  Grecian  legend  presents  to  us  hardly 
anything  else,  except  these  great  individual  personalities.  The 
race,  or  nation,  is  as  it  were  absorbed  into  the  prince :  eponymous 
persons,  especially,  are  not  merely  princes,  but  fathers  and  rep- 
resentative unities,  each  the  equivalent  of  that  greater  or  less 
aggregate  to  which  he  gives  name. 

But  though,  in  the  primitive  Grecian  government,  the  king  is 
the  legitimate  as  well  as  the  real  sovereign,  he  is  alwE^s  con- 
ceived as  acting  through  the  council  and  agora.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  established  and  essential  media  through  which 
his  ascendency  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sodety :  the  absence 
of  such  assemblies  is  the  test  and  mark  of  savage  men,  as  in  the 

*  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  250-263  j  Homer,  Hiad,  xvi.  387. 

'  Tittmann  (Darstellung  der  Griechischen  StaAtSSyerfassnngen,  book  ii.  p. 
63)  gires  too  lofty  an  idea,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  condition  and  functions 
of  the  Homeric  agora. 

'  Iliad,  i.  520-527  j  iv.  14-^6  -,  especially  the  agora  of  the  gods  {xx,  16). 
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ease  of  fhe  Cjdopes.!  According^,  he  mast  possess  qualities  H 
to  aet  ydth  effect  opon  these  two  assemblies :  wise  reason  for  the 
council,  unctuous  eloquence  for  the  agorai^  Sadi  is  the  itUal  of 
the  heroic  government:  a  king,  not  merely  full  of  valor  and  re- 
source as  a  soldier,  but  also  sufidently  superior  to  those  around 
him  to  insure  both  the  deliberate  cmicurrenoe  of  the  chiefe,  and 
the  hearty  adhesion  of  the  masses.^  That  this  picture  is  not,  in 
all  mdividual  cases,  realized,  is  miquestionable;  but  the  endow* 
ments  so  often  predicated  of  good  kings  show  it  to  have  been  the 
type  present  to  the  mind  of  the  describer.^  Xenophdn,  in  his 
Cyropaedia,  depicts  Cyras  as  an  improved  edition  of  the  H<Mnerie 
Agamemn6n,— ^  a  good  king  and  a  powerful  soldier,"  thus  ideal* 
izing  the  perfection  of  personal  government. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  these  fundamental  conceptions  of 
government,  discernible  eveif  before  the  dawn  of  Grecian  his* 
tory,  and  identified  with  the  social  life  of  the  people.  It  shows 
us  that  the  Greeks,  in  their  subsequent  revolutions,  and  in  the 
political  experiments  which  their  countless  autonomous  commo* 

»  Odyss.  ix.  114.— 

Tolotv  d'  (the  Cycldpes)  dJr*  dyopai  povXtf^opot,  cike  ^ifuoret' 

'A^X'  oly*  irpfXutv  bpeuv  vwmai  Kopifpa 

'Ev  aniaci  yXa^vpolai  *  ^e/tiarevei  dh  iMcaroQ 

These  lines  illiistrate  the  meaning  of  •^iynq. 

•  See  this  point  set  forth  in  the  prolix  discourse  of  Aristeides,  Htpi  Tvro- 

piKTig  (Or.  xlv.  vol.  ii.  p.  99) :  'Hcrwdof raird,  &vTtKpi>c  'O/x^p^  2^y<jv 

&TLTe  ^^fnjTopiK^  avvedpoc  rfjc  PaatXuc^,  etc 

»  PSktts,  king  of  the  Myraiidons,  is  called  (lUad,  viL  126)  'Ea^Xdf  Ifvp/i*. 
dowav  pw^ff^opoc  if6'  ityopnriic — DiomedeSt  ayopy  6i  r*  afieivi*  (iy.400)  — 
Nlest^^  Aty^  IlvMav  ^yoptiri^'^iSarpiddn,  Avkuw  fiovXii^pe  (v.  683^ ;  and 
Jdomeneus,  KpffvCw  PovXtf^pe  (xiii.  219). 

Hesiod  (Theogon.  80*96)  illurtiates  still  more  amply  the  uto/  of  the  king 
goTeming  by  pennaaion  and  inapired  by  the  Moses. 

^  See  the  striking  picture  in  Thncydidls  (ii.  65).  XenophSn,  in  tiie  Cyro- 
paedia,  puts  into  the  month  oif  his  hero  the  Homeric  comparison  between  the 
good  king  and  the  good  shepherd,  knplying  as  it  does  immense  superiority  of 
orgaoiaation,  morality,  and  intel^eboe  (Cyfopssd.  viii.  p.  450,  Hntchinson). 

Yolney  observes,  respecting  the  emirs  of  the  Droses  in  Syria :  *"  Everyw 
Ihing  depends  on  circnmstances :  if  the  governor  be  a  man  of  ability,  be  is 
absolute  ;-^  if  weak,  he  is  a  cipher.  This  proceeds  from  the  want  of  fixed 
laws;  a  want  common  to  all. Asia."  (Trayels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol,  ii.  p^ 
66.)    Such  was  pretty  much  the  condition  of  the  king  in  primitive  Greece 
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nities  presented,  worked  upon  preexisting  materials, —  develop- 
ing and  exalting  elements  which  had  been  at  first  subordinate, 
and  suppressing,  or  remodelling  on  a  totally  new  principle,  that 
which  had  been  originallj  predominant.  When  we  approach 
historical  Greece,  we  find  that  (with  the  exception  of  Sparta) 
the  primitive  hereditary,  unresponsible  monarch,  uniting  in  him- 
self all  the  functions  of  government,  has  ceased  to  reign, —  whil« 
the  feeling  of  legitimacy,  which  originally  induced  his  people  t« 
obey  him  willingly,  has  been  exchanged  for  one  of  aversiiw 
towards  the  character  and  title  gener&lly.  The  multifarious 
functions  which  he  once  exercised,  have  been  parcelled  out  among 
temporary  nominees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  council,  or  senate, 
and  the  agora,  originally  simple  media  through  which  the  king 
acted,  are  elevated  into  standing  and  indej^endent  sources  of  au- 
thority, controlling  and  holding  in  responsibility  the  various  spe- 
cial officers  to  whom  executive  duties  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
confided.  The  general  principle  here  indicated  is  common  both 
to  the  oligarchies  and  the  democracies  which  grew  up  in  his- 
torical Greece :  much  as  these  two  governments  differed  from 
each  other,  and  many  as  were  the  varieties  even  between  one 
oligarchy  or  democracy  and  another,  they  all  stood  in  equal 
contrast  with  the  principle  of  the  heroic  government.  Even  in 
Sparta,  whe>e  the  hereditary  kingship  lasted,  it  was  preserved 
with  lustre  and  influence  exceedingly  dimimshed,^  and  such 
timely  diminution  of  its  power  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  its  preservation.^  Though  .the  Spartan 
kipgs  had  the  hereditary  command  of  the  military  forces,  yet^ 

^  Nevertheless,  the  question  put  bj  Leotjchides  to  the  deposed  Spartan 
king  Demaratas,  —  6koi6v  ti  nri  rh  &pxeiv  fierd,  rd  ^ttaileveiv  (Herodot.  tL 
65),  and  the  poignant  insult  which  those  words  conveyed,  afford  one  among 
many  other  evidences  of  the  lofty  estimate  current  in  Sparta  respecting  the 
regal  dignity,  of  which  Aristotle,  in  the  Folitica,  seems  hardly  to  take  suffi- 
cient account  * 

'  O.  Muller  ( Hist.  Dorians,  book  iii.  i.  3)  affirms  that  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  royalty  were  maintained  in  the  Dorian  states,  and  obliterated 
only  in  the  Ionian  and  deraocratical.  In  this  point,  he  has  been.folbw^ 
by  various  other  authors  (see  Helbig,  Die  Sittlich.  Zustande  des'Heldenal- 
ters,  p.  73),  but  his  position  appears  to  me  substantially  incorrect,  even  as 
regards  Sparta;   and  strikingly  incorrect,  in  regard  to  the  other  Doriaft 
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even  in  all  foreign  expeditions,  they  habitually  acted  in  obedienoe 
to  orders  from  home ;  while  in  afiairs  of  the  interior,  the  supe- 
rior power  of  the  ephors  sensibly  overshadowed  them.  So  that, 
unless  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  force  of  character,  they 
seem  to  have  exercised  their  chief  influence  as  presiding  mem- 
bers of  the  senate.  ^ 
There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  behoves  us  to 
take  notice  of  the  council  and  the  agora  as  integral  portion^  of 
the  legendary  government  of  the  Grecian  communities.  We  are 
thus  enablel  to  trace  the  employment  of  priblic  speaking,  as  the 
standing  engine  of  government  and  the  proximate  cause  of  obe- 
dience, to  the  social  infancy  of  the  nation.  The  power  of  speech 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  becomes  more  and  more  obvious, 
developed,  and  irresistible,  as  we  advance  towards  the  cul- 
minating period  of  Grecian  history,  the  century  preceding  the 
battle  of  Chseroneia.  That  its  development  was  greatest  among 
the  most  enlightened  sections  of  the  Grecian  name,  and  smallest 
among  the  more  obtuse  and  stationary,  is  matter  of  notorious 
fact ;  nor  is  it  less  true,  that  the  prevalence  of  this  habit  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  intellectual  eminence  of  the  nation  gen- 
erally. At  a  time  when  idl  the  countries  around  we^e  plunged 
comparatively  in  mental  torpor,  there  was  no  motive  sufficiently 
present  and  powerful  to  multiply  so  wonderfiiUy  the  productive 
minds  of  Greece,  except  such  as  arose  from  the  rewards  of  pub- 
lic speaking.  The  susceptibility  of  the  multitude  to  this  sort  of 
guidance,  their  habit  of  reqiaring  and  enjoying  the  stimulus 
which  it  supplied,  and  the  open  discussion,  combining  regular 
forms  with  free  opposition,  of  practical  matters,  political  as  well 
as  judicial,  —  are  the  creative  causes  which  formed  such  con- 
spicuous adepts  in  the  art  of  persuasion.  Nor  was  it  only  pro- 
fessed orators  who  were  thus  produced;  didactic  aptitude  was 
formed  in  the  background,  and  the  speculative  tendencies  were 
supplied  with  interesting  phenomena  for  observation  and  combi- 
nation, at  a  time  when  the  truths  of  physical  science  were  almost 
inaccessible.  If  the  primary  effect  was  to  quicken  the  powers 
of  expression,  the  secondary,  but  not  less  certain  result,  was  to 
develop  the  habits  of  scientific  thought.  Not  only  the  oratory  of 
Demosthenes  and  Perikles,  and  the  colloquial  magic  of  Socrates, 
but  also  the  philosophical  speculations  of  Plato,  and  the  syste- 
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matic  politics,  rhetoric,  and  lo^c  of  Aristotle,  are  traceibble  to 
the  same  general  tendencies  in  the  minds  of  the  Grecian  pe<^Ie : 
and  we  find  the  germ  of  these  expansive  forces  in  the  senate  and 
agora  of  their  legendary  government  The  poets,  first  epic  and 
then  lyric,  were  the  precursors  of  the  orators,  in  their  power  of 
moving  the  feelings  of  an  assembled  crowd ;  whilst  the  Homeric 
poems  -^  the  general  ti*aining-book  of  educated  Greeks  —  consti- 
tuted a  treasury  of  direct  and  animated  expression,  full  of  con- 
crete forms,  and  rare  in  the  use  of  abstractions,  and  thence  better 
suited  to  the  working  of  oratory.  The  subsequent  critics  had 
no  difficulty  in  selecting  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  samples  of 
eloquence  in  all  its  phases  and  varieties. 

On  the  whole,  t^en,  the  society  depicted  in  the  old  Greek  poems 
is  loose  and  unsettled,  presenting  very  little  of  legal  restraint, 
and  «till  less  of  legal  protection,  —  but  concentrating  such  politi- 
cal power  as  does  exist  in  the  hands  of  a  legitimate  hereditary 
king,  whose  ascendency  over  the  other  chie&  is  more  or  less  com- 
plete according  to  his  personal  force  and  character.  Whether 
that  ascendency  be  greaeter  or  less,  however,  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  in  either  case  politically  passive  and  of  little  account. 
Though  the  Grecian  freeman  of  the  heroic  age  is  above  the  de- 
graded level  of  the  Gallic  plehs,  as  described  by  Caesar,)  he  is  far 
from  rivalling  the  fierce  independence  and  sense  of  dignity,  com- 
bined with  individual  force,  which  characterize  the  Germanic 
tribes  before  their  establishment  in  the  Roman  empire.  Still 
less  does  his  condition,  or  the  society  in  whidi  he  moves,  cor- 
respond to  those  pleasing  dreams  of  spontaneous  rectitude  and 
innocence,  in  which  Tacitus  and  Seneca  indulge  with  regard  to 
primitive  man.^ 

»  Caesar,  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  12. 

'  Seneca,  Epist.  xc.  *,  Tacitus.  Annal.  iii.  26.  "  Vetastissimi  mortaliam 
(says  the  latter),  nullA  adhuc  malft  libidine,  sine  probro,  scelere,  eoque  sine 
pcen^  ant  coenitione,agebant:  neqne  prsemiis  opus  erat,  cum  honesta  suopte 
ingenio  peterentar ;  et  ubi  nihil  contra  morem  cnperent,  nihil  per  inetum 
retabantirr.  At  postquam  exui  sequalitas^  et  pro  modesti^  et  pudore  ambitio 
et  vis  incedebat,  provenere  dominationes,  multosque  apud  populos  aetemitm 
mansere,"  etc.    Compare  Strabo,  vii.  p.  30i. 

These  are  the  same  fancies  so  eloquently  set  fortV  by  Rousseaoi  in  the 
Uut  century.  A  far  more  sagacious  criticism  penrades  the  preface  of  Thncy- 
dides. 
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2.  The  fitate  of  moral  and  social  feeling,  prevalent  in  legendary 
Greece,  exhibits  a  scene  in  harmoi^j  with  the  radimentary  po» 
litical  fabrics  just  described.  Throughout  the  long  stream  of 
legendary  narrative  on  which  the  Greeks  looked  back  as  their 
past  history,  the  larger  social  motives  hardly  ever  come  into 
play ;  either  individual  valor  and  cruelty,  or  the  personal  attadi* 
ments  and  quarrels  of  relatives  and  war-K»mpanions,  or  thefeod^ 
of  private  enemies,  are  ever  before  us.  There  is  no  sense  of 
obligatioii  then  existing,  between  man  and  man  as  such, — and 
yery  little  between  each  jnan  and  the  entire  community  of  which 
he  is  a  mem^r ;  such  sentiments  are  neither  operative  in  the 
real  world,  nor  present  to  the  imaginations  of  the  poets.  Peiw 
sonal  feelings,  either  towards  the  gods,  the  king,  or  some  near  and 
known  individual,  fill  the  whole  of  a  man's  bosom :  out  of  them 
arise  all  the  motives  to  beneficence,  and  all  the  internal  restraints 
upon  violence,  antipathy,  or  rapacity :  and  special  oommunioo, 
as  well  as  special  solemnities,  are  essential  to  their  existence. 
The  ceremony  of  an  oath,  so  imposing,  so  paramount,  and  so  in^ 
dispensable  in  those  days,  illustrates  strikingly  this  principle. 
And  even  in  ijtte  case  ^  the  stranger  suppliant, — in  which  an 
apparently  spontaneous  sympathy  nunifests  itself — the  snoeor 
and  kindness  shown  to  him  arise  mainly  from  his  having  gone 
through  the  consecrated  formalities  of  supplication,  such  as  that 
of  sitting  down  in  the  ashes  by  the  sacred  hearth,  thus  obtaining 
a  sort  of  privilege  of  sanctuary.^     That  ceremony  exalts  him 

'  Beathls,  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophoa  (riL  2,  33),  describe  how,  when 
an  orphan  vonth,  he  formerly  supplicated  MIdokos,  the  Thradan  king,  to 
grant  him  a  troop  of  followers,  in  order  that  he  might  recover  his  lost  do- 
minions, iKo&e^ofiffv  hdi^pto^  abr^lKinff  dovvai  fiot  Mfpac. 

Thncydid^  gireS  an  interesting  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  exils 
Themistokl^,  then  warmly  parsned  by  the  Greeks  oa  sii8pick>&  of  treason, 
at  the  house  of  Adm^tos,  king  of  the  Epirotic  Molossians.  The  wife  of 
AdmStos  herself  instructed  the  fugitive  how  to  supplicate  her  husband  in 
form:  the  child  of  Admdtos  was  placed  in  his  anns^  and  he  was  directed  to 
sit  down  in  this  guise  close  by  the  consecrated  hearth,  which  was  of  the  nature 
of  an  altar.  While  so  seated,  he  addressed  his  urgent  entreaties  to  Ad- 
mdttts  for  protection :  the  latter  raised  him  up  trom  die  ground  and  promised 
what  was  asked.  "  That  (says  the  historian)  was  tiie  most  powerful  form  of 
supplication.''  Admltus, — <&icova^crf  &vUrvn<ri  re  airbv  /uerd  tov  iavrov  vlioCf 
.  offTTto  Kol  kxi^v  abrhv  iKo&eCerOf  Kot  ftfynrrov  iKerevfta  f/v  nAv 
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into  something  more  than  a  mere  suffering  man,  —  it  places  him 
in  express  fellowship  with  the  master  of  the  house,  under  the 
tutelary  sanctions  of  Zeus  Hiket^sios.  There  is  great  difference 
between  one  form  of  supplication  and  another;  the  suppliant, 
howeTer,  in  any  form,  becomes  more  or  less  the  object  of  a  par- 
ticular sympathy. 

The  sense  of  obligation  towards  the  gods  manifests  itself 
separately  in  habitual  acts  of  wcxrship,  sacrifice,  and  libations,  or 

(Thuc.  i.  136 J.  So  Tfilephns,  in  the  lost  drama  of  .^chylns  called  Mvaol^ 
takes  up  the  child  Orestes.  See  Bothe'sFragm.  44 ;  Schcd.  Aristoph.  Ach.  305. 

In  the  Odyssey,  both  Naosikaa  and  tiie  goddess  Atb^ng  instmct  Odysseus 
in  the  proper  form  of  supplicating  Alkinoos :  he  first  throws  himself  down 
at  the  feet  of  queen  Ardte,  embracing  her  knees  and  addressing  to  her  his 
prayer,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  sits  down  among  the  ashes 
on  the  hearth,  — (Sf  etirdv,  kot'  ap'  i^er'  in'  kox^pv  ^  «ov^??(w,  —  Alkmous 
is  dining  willi  a  large  company :  for  some  time  both  he  and  the  guests  ara 
silent :  at  length  the  ancient  Echendns  remonstrates  with  him  on  his  tardi- 
ness in  raising  the  stranger  up  from  the  ashes.  At  his  exhortation,  the  Bhie- 
akian  king  takes  Odysseus  by  the  hand,  and,  raising  him  up,  places  him  on 
a  chair  beside  him :  he  then  directs  the  heralds  to  mix  a  bowl  of  wine,  and 
to  serve  it  to  every  one  round,  in  order  that  all  may  make  libations  to  Zeus 
HiketSsios.  This  ceremony  clothes  the  stranger  with  the  fell  rights  and 
character  of  a  suppliant  (Oilyss.  vi.  310;  vii.  75,141,  166):  icard  vofiwi 
h^iKTopQv,  .£schyl.  Snpplic.  242. 

That  the  form  counted  for  a  great  deal,  we  see  evidently  marked :  but  <^ 
course  supplication  is  often  addressed,  and  successfully  addressed,  in  circum- 
stances where  this  form  cannot  be  gone  through. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  Eustathins,  (ad  Odyss.  xvi.  424,) 
that  kpn/f  is  a  vor  jnedia  (like  ^elvo^)^  applied  as  well  to  the  Ueradoxoc  as 
to  the  Uerri^,  properly  so  called :  but  the  word  aXX^Xoiatv^  in  the  passage 
just  cited,  does  seem  to  justify  his  observation :  yet  there  is  bo  direct  au- 
thority for  such  use  of  the  word  in  Homer. 

The  address  of  Theoclymenos,  on  first  preferring  his  supplication  to  Tel- 
emachus,  is  characteristic  of  the  practice  (Odyss.  xv.  260);  compare  also 
Siad,  zri.  574,  and  Hesiod.  Scut.  Hercul.  12^5. 

The  idea  of  the  ^etpog  and  the  i/fer^f  run  very  much  together..  I  can 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  the  reading  Uertvoe  (Odyss.  xi.  520^  is  truly 
Homeric :  implying  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  pitiable  snf^rer,  it  is  altogether 
out  of  place  when  predicated  of  the  proud  and  impetuous  Neoptolemus  : 
we  should  rather  have  expected  UeXevae.    (See  Odyss.  x.  15.^ 

The  constraining  efficacy  of  special  formalities  of  supplication,  among 
the  Scythians,  is  powerfully  set  forth  in  the  Toxaris  of  Ludaii :  the  suppliant 
«lli  upon  an  ox-hide,  wit!i  his  hands  confined  behind  Imq  (Luclan,  Toxari^ 
c.  48,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  Tauchn.) — the  fuyiarn  Uerfipca  among  tlu^t  people. 
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bj  votive  jpreaentSy  sodi  as  that  of  the  hair  of  Achilles,  which  he 
has  pledged  to  the  river-god  Spercheios,^  and  snch  as  the  eon- 
stant  dedicated  ofierings  which  men  who  stand  in  urgent  need  of 
the  divine  aid  first  promise  and  afterwards  fulfil.  But  the  feel- 
ing towards  the  gods  also  appears,  and  that  not  less  firequentlj, 
as  mingling  itself  with  and  enforcing  obligations  towards  some 
particular  human  person.  The  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his 
father,  his  kinsman,  his  guest,  or  any  special  promisee  towards 
whom  he  has  taken  the  engagement  of  an  oath,  is  conceived  in: 
conjunction  with  the  idea  of  Zeus,  as  witness  and  guarantee; 
and  the  intimacj  of  the  association  is  attested  bj  some  surname 
or  special  appellation  of  the  god.^  Such  personal  feelings  com- 
posed all  the  moral  influences  of  which  a  Greek  of  that  day  was 
susceptible,  —  a  state  of  mind  which  we  can  best  appreciate  by 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  subsequei^  dtizen  of  historical 
Athens.  In  the  view  of  the  latter,  the  great  impersonal  authority, 
called  <'  The  Laws,"  stood  out  separately,  both  as  guide  and  sanc- 
tion, distinct  from  religious  duty  or  private  sympathies :  but  of 
this  discriminated  conception  of  positive  law  and  positive  morali- 
ty,3  the  germ  only  can  be  detected  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
appropriate  Greek  word  for  human  laws  never  occurs.  Amidst 
a  very  wavering  phraseology,^  we  can  detect  a  gradual  transition 

^  Iliad,  xxiii.  142. 
*Ody8s.xiv.389.— 

'A^Xd  Aia  ^einop  deiaac,  airrtv  d*  i^aipuv. 

'  Nagelsbach  (Homerische  Theologie,  Abscbn.  v.  s.  23)  gives  a  just  and 
well-sustained  view  of  the  Homeric  ethics :  **  Es  ist  der  charakteristische 
Standpiinkt  der  Homerischen  Ethik,  dass  die  Spharen  des  Rechts,  der  Sitt- 
lichkeit,  und  Religiositat,  bey  dem  Dichter,  durchaus  noch  nicht  aaseinander 
fallen,  so  dass  der  Mensch  z.  B.  SUaio^  seyn  konnte  ohne  i^eovd^c  zu  scyn  — 
sondem  in  nnentwickelter  Einheit  beysamraen  sind.** 

*  No/xo«,  Unv8,  is  not  an  Homeric  word ;  vofioc,  law^  in  the  singular,  occurs 
twice  in  the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days  (276,  388J. 

-  The  employment  of  the  words  diKrj^  SiKaiy  "difii^,  ^ifiia^ec,  in  Homer,  is 
curious  as  illustrating  the  early  moral  associations,  but  would  require  far 
more  space  than  can  be  given  to  it  in  a  note ;  we  see  that  the  sense  of  each 
of  these  words  was  essentially  fluctuating.  Themis^  in  Homer,  is  |ometime8 
decidedly  a  person^  who  exwcises  the  important  function  of  opening  and 
closing  the  agora,  both  of  gods  and  m^n  (Iliad,  xx.  4  :  Odyss.  ii.  68),  and 

4»  6oc 
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from  ihe  primitive  id«a  of  a  personal  goddess  Themis,  attached 
to  Zeus,  first  to  his  s^itences  or  orders  called  Thanistesy  and 
next  bj  a  still  farther  remove  to  various  established  customs, 
which  those  sentences  were  believed  to  sanctify,  —  the  authoritj 
of  religion  and  that  of  custom  coalescing,  into  one  indivisible 
obligation. 

The  family  relations,  as  we  might  expect,  are  set  forth  in  onr 
pictmres  of  the  legendary  world  as  the  grand  somices  of  lasdng 
union  and  devoted  attachment.  The  paternal  authority  is  highly 
reverenced:  the  son  who  Hves  to  yean  of  maturity,  repays  by 
affection  to  his  parents  the  charge  of  his  maintenance  in  infemcy, 
which  the  language  notes  by  a  special  word ;  whibt  <m  the  other 
band,  the  Exinnys,  whose  avenging  hand  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
curse  of  a  father  or  mother,  is  an  object  of  deep  dread.^ 


who,  besides  that,  acts  and  speaks  (Hiad,  xiv.  87-9SJ ;  always  the  i 
and  companion  of  Zeus,  the  highest  god.  In  Hesiod,  (Theog.  901,)  she  is 
the  wife  of  Zens:  in  ^schvlns,  (Prometh.  209,)  she  is  the  same  as  Toidi 
even  in  Plato,  (I^egg.  xi.  p.  936,)  witnesses  swdar  (to  want  of  knowledge  of 
matters  nnder  inquest)  bj  Zeus,  ApoUo,  and  Themis.  Themis  aa  a  penm 
is  probaUy  the  oldest  sense  of  the  word :  then  we  have  the  plural  &ifuon( 
(connected  with  the  verb  ri&rifu<,  like  ^eafidc  and  rei9/idr),  which  are  (not 
persons,  bnt)  special  appurtenances  or  emanations  of  the  supreme  god,  or 
of  a  king  acting  under  Mm,  analogous  to  and  joined  with  the  sceptre.  The 
sceptre,  and  the  ^ifiiarec  or  the  dUai  constantly  go  together  (Diad,  ii.  209; 
ix.  99):  Zens  or  the  king  is  a  judge,  not  a  law-maker;  he  issues  decrees  or 
special  orders  to  settle  particular  disputes,  or  to  restrain  particular  men ;  and, 
agreeable  to  the  concrete  forms  of  ancient  language,  the  decrees  are  treated 
.as  if  they  were  a  colleotion  of  ready-made  substantive  things,  actually  in 
his  possession,  like  the  sceptre,  and  prepared  for  being  delivered  out  when 
the  proper  occasion  arose:  diKoffKoXoij  olre  ^ifiiarag  Ilpb^  Aide  sipvaTot 
(B.  i.  138),  compared  with  the  two  passages  last  cited:  'A^pova  tovtov 
&vevTagj  of  olrtva  olde  ^e/iiaTa  (BL  v.  761),  'kypiovy  ovr^  SUac  eJ  eldoTa 
oifTe  ^Efiiarac  (Odyss.  ix.  215).  The  plural  number  diKoi  is  more  commonly 
used  in  Homer  than  the  singular :  iixtf  is  rarely  used  to  denote  Justice,  as 
an  abstract  conception ;  it  more  often  denotes  a  special  claim  of  right  on 
the  part  of  some  given  man  (B.  xviii.  508).  It  sometimes  also  denotes, 
simply,  established  custom,  or  the  known  lot,  —  S/iquv  dUrj,  yepovTuv,  ^eiuw 
paaL?L7Juvt  ^euv  (see  Damm's  Lexicon,  ad  voc.) :  ^ifuc  is  used  in  the  saoM 
manner. 

See,  upon  this  matter,  Platner,  De  Notione  Juris  ap.  Homerum,  p.  81 1 
and  O.  MuUer,  Prolegg.  Mythol.  p.  121. 

*  Ovde  TOKevai  QpeTrrpaj^lXoic  aniSuKe  (B.  iv.  477) :  ^piirrpa  or  "^pennipia 
(compare  BL  ix.  454  \  Odyss.  ii.  134 ;  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di  186> 
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In  regard  to  marriage,  we  find  the  wife  ooeapying  a  station  of 
great  dignity  and  influence,  though  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
husband  to  purchase  her  by  valuable  presents  to  her  parents,  — 
a  practice  extensively  prevalent  among  early  communities,  and 
treated  by  Aristotle  as  an  evidence  of  barbarism.  She  even 
seems  to  live  less  secluded  and  to  enjoy  a  wider  sphere  of  action 
than  was  allotted  to  her  in  historical  Greece.^  Concubines  are 
frequent  with  the  chiefs,  and  occasionally  the  jealousy  of  the  wife 
breaks  out  in  reckless  excess  against  her  husband,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  tragical  history  of  Phoenix.  The  continence  of  La- 
ertes, from  fear  of  displeasing  his  wife  Antiideia,  is  especially 
noticed.^  A  large  portion  of  the  romantie  interest  whidi  Grecian 
legend  inspires  is  derived  from  the  women :  Penelopd,  Andromap 

*  Aristot  Folit.  ii.  5»  U.  The  i^Oy  or  present  given  by  the  snitor  to  the 
father,  as  an  inducement  to  grant  hU  daughter  in  marriage,  are  spoken  of 
as  very  valuable,  —  unepeima  kdva  (II.  xi.  244 ;  xvi.  178 ;  xxii.  472) :  to  grant 
a  daughter  without  Idva  was  a  high  compliment  to  the  intended  sonnn-law 
<I1.  ix.  141 :  compare  xiii.  366>  Among  the  ancient  Germans  of  Tacitus, 
the  husband  gave  presents,  not  to  his  wife's  fttther,  but  to  honelf  (Tacit 
Germ.  c.  18^:  the  eostoras  of  the  early  Jews  were  in  this  respect  completelj 
Homeric;  see  the  case  of  Shechem  and  Dinah  (Qenesis,  xxxir.  12)  and 
others,  etc. ;  also  Mr.  Catlin*s  Letters  on  the  North  American  Indians,  vol 
L  Lett.  SSj  p.  21S. 

The  Gnek  Uva  amsspond  exactly  to  the  wumdium  of  the  Lombard  ani 
AlenMAnic  Uws,  which  is  thos  explained  by  Mr.  Price  (Notes  on  the  Laws 
of  King  Ethelbert,  in  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  translated 
and  published  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  toL  l  p.  20) :  "  The  Loogobardic  law  is  the 
most  copious  of  all  the  barbimc  codes  in  its  proyisions  respecting  marriage, 
and  particularly  so  on  the  subject  of  the  Mund..  Prom  that  law  it  i^pears 
^^t  ihe  Mandium  v^s  a  sum  paid  orer  to  the  family  of  the  bride,  for  trans- 
ferring^the  tutelage  which  they  possessed  over  her  to  the  family  of  the  hus- 
band: *3iquis  pro  mnliere  libera  ant  pueUi  mundium  dederit  et  ei  tradita 
fnfirit  ad  xaatem,^  etc.  (ed.  Bothans,  c.  183.)  In  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  term  oecors  in  these  dooms,  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  Alemannic 
law:  it  was  also  common  in  Denmark  and  in  Sweden,  where  the  bride  was 
called  a  mund-botf^ht  or  a  mund-giyen  woman." 

According  to  the  77th  Law  of  King  Ethelbert  (p.  23),  tins  mmd  was 
often  paid  in  cattle :  the  Saxon  daughters  were  w&p&evoi  itX^i^uu  (Hiad, 
xviii.693). 

'  Odyss.  i.  430 ;  Iliad,  ix.  450;  see  also  Terpstra,  Antiquitas  Homerica, 
cqpp.  17  and  18. 

Polygamy  appears  to  be  Mcrihod  to  Priami  but  to  no  one  else  (Siad,  xad- 
U). 
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ch6y  Helen,  Etytflemn^tra,  Eriphjl^,  lokaata,  Hekab^  etc^  all 
Btand  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  either  from  their  virtues 
their  beautj,  their  crimes,  or  their  sufferings. 

Not  only  brothers,  but  also  cousins,  and  the  more  distant  blood- 
relations  and  clansmen,  appear  connected  together  by  a  strong 
feeling  of  attachment,  sharing  among  them  universally  the  obli- 
gation of  mutual  self-defence  and  revenge,  in  the  event  of  injury 
to  any  individual  of  the  race.  The  legitimate  brothers  divide 
^  between  them  by  lot  the  paternal  inheritance, — a  bastard  brother 
receiving  only  a  small  «hare ;  he  is,  however,  oommonly  very  well 
treated,^  though  the  murder  of  Phokus,  by  Telamon  and  Peleus, 
constitutes  a  flagrant  exception.  The  furtive  pregnancy  of  young 
women,  eiten  by  a  god,  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  recurring 
incidents  in  the  legendary  narratives;  and  the  severity  with 
which  such  a  fact,  when  discovered,  is  visited  by  the  fath^  is 
generally  extreme.  As  an  extension  of  the  family  connection, 
we  read  of  larger  unions,  called  the  phratry  and  the  tribe,  which 
are  resx>ectfully,  but  not  frequently,  mentioned.^ 

The  generous  readiness  with  which  hoi^itality  is  a£^rded  to 
the  stranger  who  asks  for  it,3  the  facility  with  which  he  is  allowed 
to  contract  the  peculiar  connection  of  guest  with  his  host,  and  the 

^  OdysB.  xiv.  202-215:  compare  Biad,  xi.  102.  The  primitiye  Crerman 
lav  of  succession  divided  the  paternal  inheritance  annrng  the  sons  of  a  de- 
ceased father,  under  the  implied  obligation  to  maintain  and  portion  oat  their 
sisters  (Eichhom,  Deuttches  Privat-BeiM.  sect  SSO. 

«  Hiad,  ii.  362.— 

"Of  TToMfiov  Iparaty  etc.  (D.  iz.  63.) ' 
These  three  epithets  include  the  three  different  classes  of  personal  syta 
pathy  and  obligation :  1.  The  Phratry,  in  which  a  man  is  connected  with 
father,  mother,  brothers,  cousins,  brothers-in-law,  clansmen,  etc;  2.  The 
^ifiiarect  whereby  he  is  connected  with  his  fellow-men  who  visit  the  same 
agora;  3.  His  Hestia,  or  Hearth,  whereby  he  becomes  accessible  to  the 
f ctvoc  and  the  Uerijc :  — 

Tv  ^  ^OSv<rei>c  ^t<^c  ^^  i^at  aXxifiov  tyxoc  Sdoirev, 

*Apx^v  ^eivo<nvtjc  irpoffKtjdioc *  oifdh  rpavi^if 

TvoTijv  &XX^2.oiv,    (Odyss.  xx.  34.) 
'  It  most  be  mentioned,  however,  that  when  a  chief  received  a  stranger 
and  made  presents  to  him,  he  reimbursed  to  himself  the  valneof  the  piesenta 
by  collections  among  the  people  (Odyss.  xiii.  14 ;  xix.  197):  dpyaXiw  yitp 
fva  wpoiKbc  A:ap£(7a(n^a{,  says  Alkinous. 
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permanence  with  which  that  connection,  when  created  by  partak* 
ing  of  the  same  food  and  exchanging  presents,  is  maintained  even 
through  a  long  period  of  separation,  and  even  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  -^  these  are  among  the  most  captivating  features 
of  the  heroic  society.  The  Homeric  chief  welcomes  the  stranger 
who  comes  to  ask  shelter  in  his  house,  first  gives  him  refresh- 
ment, %nd  then  inquires  his  name  and  the  purpose  of  his  voyage.^ 
Though  not  inclined  to  invite  strangers  to  his  house,  he  cannot 
repel  them  when  they  spontaneously  enter  it  craving  a  lodging.^ 
The  suppliant  is  also  commonly  a  stranger,  but  a  stranger  under 
peculiar  circumstances ;  who  proclaims  his  own  calamitous  and 
abject  condition,  and  seeks  to  place  himself  in  a  relation  to  the 
chief  whom  he  solicits,  something  like  that  in  which  men  stand  to 
the  gods.  Onerous  as  such  special  tie  may  become  to  him,  the 
chief  cannot  decline  it,  if  solicited  in  the  proper  form :  the  cere- 
mony of  supplication  has  a  binding  effect,  and  the  Erinnys  punish 
the  hardhearted  person  who  disallows  iU  A  conquered  enemy 
may  sometimes  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror,  and 
solicit  mercy,  but  he  cannot  by  doing  so  acquire  the  character 
and  claims  of  a  suppliant  properly  so  called :  the  conqueror  has 
free  discretion  either  to  kill  him,  or  to  spare  him  and  accept  a. 
ransom.3 

Tliere  are  in  the  legendary  narratives  abundant  examples  of 
individuab  who  transgress  in  particular  acts  even  the  holiest  of 

>  Odjss.  i.  123 ;  iiL  70,  etc. 
•  Odyss.  xvii.  383, — 

Tic  7^P  ^  fetvov  KoXet  aXXo'9ev  airdc  hreWdv 
'AAAov  /  el  fi^  TuvS*,  o£  Siifiioepyoi  iaaiv^  etc. ; 
which  breathes  the  plain-spoken  shrewdness  of  the  Hesiodic  Works  and 
Bays,  y.  355. 

'  See  the  illnstratire  case  of  Lykaon,  in  vain  craving  mercy  from  Achilles. 
(Hiad,  xxi.  64-97.  'Avn  rot  elfi^  Uirao,  etc.) 

Menelaos  is  about  to  spare  the  life  of  the  Trojan  Adrastus,  who  clasps  his 
knees  and  craves  mesrey,  offering  a  laige  ransom,  —  when  Agamemndn  repek 
ihe^  idea  of  qnarter,  and  kills  Adrastos  with  his  own  hand :  his  speech  to 
Menelaos  displays  the  extreme  of  violent  enmity,  yet  the  poet  says,  — 
*Qc  elwC^f  vapiireurcv  u6e^^eiov  ^pivac  vp*^€i 
Alffifia   nape  iiTiiv,  etc 

'  Adrastos  is  not  called  an  UenjCy  nor  is  the  expression  osed  in  respect  to 
Dolon  (H.  X.  456),  nor  in  the  eqoally  striking  case  of  Odysscos  (Odyss.  xiv, 
979),  when  begging  for  hit  life. 
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these  personal  ties,  but  the  savage  Cyclops  is  the  only  person  de* 
scribed  as  professedly  indifferent  to  th^n,  and  careless  of  tha^ 
sanction  of  the  gods  which  in  Grecian  belief  accompanied  thea: 
all.i  In  fact,  the  tragical  horror  which  pervades  the  lineage  of 
Athamas  or  Kadmus,  and  which  attaches  to  many  of  the  acts  ei 
HSrakl^s,  of  PMens  and  Telamon,  of  Jason  and  M^dea,  of^  Atrens 
and  Thyest^s,  etc.,  is  founded  upon  a  deep  feeling  and  sympathy 
with  those  special  obligations,  which  eonspicoous  individuals,  un- 
der the  temporary  stimulus  of  the  maddening  Ate,  are  driven  to 
violate.  In  such  conflict  of  sentiments,  between  the  obligation 
generally  reverenced  and  the  exceptional  deviaticm  in  an  individ- 
ual otherwise  admired,  consists  the  pathos  of  the  slory. 

These  feelings  —  of  mutual  devotion  between  kinsmen  and 
companions  in  atms^— of  generous  hospitality  to  the  stranger, 
and  of  helping  protection  to  the  suppliant, —  oonstitute^the  bright 
spots  in  a  dark  age.  We  find  them  very  generally  prevalent 
amongst  communities  essentially  rude  and  barbarous^ —  amongst 
the  ancient  Germans  as  described  by  Tadtus,  the  Druses  in 
Lebanon,^  the  Arabian  tribes  in  the  desert,  and  evai  the  North 
American  Indians. 

>0dy8S.ix.  112-275. 

'  Tacit  German,  c.  21.  *'  Qnemcnnque  mortalitim  arceie  tecto,  nefas  ha- 
betur :  pro  fortune  quisque  apparatis  epulis  excq>it:  com  defect  qtd  mode 
hospes  ftterat,  monstrator  hospitii  et  comes,  proadmam  downm  non  iavitali 
adeant:  nee  interest  —  pari  humanitate  accipinntai*.  Notam  ignotamqne, 
qaantum  ad  jns  hospitii,  nemo  discemit."    Compare  Caesar,  B.  G.  vi  22. 

See  about  the  Druses  and  Arabians,  Yolnej,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syiia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  76,  Engl.  Transl. ;  Niebuhr,  Beschreibung  von  Arabien,  Copenh. 
1772,  pp.  46-49.  ' 

Pomponius  Mela  describes  the  ancient  Germans  in  langaage  not  inappli^ 
cable  to  the  Homeric  Greeks:  "Jus  in  viribus  habent,  adeo  nt  nelatrodnii 
quidem  pudeat :  tanium  hospitibus  boni,  mitesque  supplicibas."  (iii.  S.) 

"  The  hospitality  of  the  Indians  is  well  known.  It  extends  even  to  strangen 
who  take  refuge  among  them.  They  count  it  a  most  sacred  duty,  from 
which  no  one  Is  exempted.  Whoever  refuses  relief  to  any  one^  commits  a 
grievous  offence,  and  not  only  makes  himself  detested  and  abhorred  by  aII, 
bat  liable  to  revenge  from  the  offended  person.  In  their  conduct  towards 
their  enemies  they  are  cruel  aud  inexorable,  and,  when  enraged,  bent  upon 
nothing  but  murder  and  bloodshed.  They  are,  however,  remarkable  for  con- 
cealing their  passions,  and  waiting  for  a  convenient  oipportanity  of  gratify- 
ing them.  But  then  theiiJnry  knows  no  bounds.  If  they  cannot  satisfy 
'^-"     lentment,  they  will  even  call  npon  thmr  fiiieods  and  posteii^  to  do 
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They  are  the  instinctive  manifestations  of  human  sodaKtj, 
standing  at  first  alone,  and  for  that  reason  appearing  to  possess  a 

it  The  longest  space  of  time  cannot  cool  their  wrath,  nor  the  most  diatant 
place  of  refuge  afford  security  to  their  enemy."  (Loskiel,  History  of  the 
Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  North  American  Indians,  Part 
I.  ch.  2,  p.  15.) 

**  CharleTofx  obserres,  (wjb  Dr.  Fergoson,  Essay  on  Civil  Society,  Part 
IL  4  2,  p.  145,)  that  the  nations  among  whom  he  travdled  in  North  AoMiica 
never  inentioned  acts  of  generosity  or  kindness  under  the  notion  of  duty. 
They  acted  from  affection,  as  they  acted  from  appetite,  without  regard  to 
its  consequences.  When  they  had  done  a  kindness,  they  had  gratified  a  d«^ 
sire :  the  business  was  finished,  and  it  passed  •rfx>m  the  memory.  The  spirit 
with  which  they  give  or  receive  presents  is  the  same  as  that  which  Taeitiu 
remarks  among  liie  ancient  Germaxiai  'Gandent  mnneribiis,  sed  nee  data 
impatfuit,  nee  acoeptis  pbligantar.'  Such  gifts  are  of  Uttl«  oonseqaence,  tx-^ 
cept  when  employed  as  the  seal  of  a  bargain  or  a  treaty." 

Respecting  the  Morlacchi  (Illyrian  Sclavonians),  die  Ahb^  Fortis  saya 
(Travels  in  Dalmatla,  pp.  55-58):  — 

^  The  hospitality  of  the  Morlachs  is  equally  conspicnons  among  the  poor 
as  among  the  opulent  The  rich  |H«pares  a  roasted  lamb  or  sheep,  and  tlie 
poor,  with  equal  cordiality,  gives  his  tnrkey,  milk,  honey,— whatever  h« 
has.    Nor  is  their  generosity  confined  to  strangers,  bat  generally  extends  to 

all  who  are  in  want friendship  is  histing  among  the  Morlaechi.    They 

have  even  made  it  a  kind  of  religious  point,  and  tie  tiie  sacred  bond  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  The  Sclavonian  ritiud  contains  a  particular  benediction, 
for  the  solemn  union  of  two  male  or  two  female  fricftads,  in  presence  of  the 
whole  congregation.  The  male  friends  thus  united  are  called  Pobratimi,  and 
the  females  Fosestreroe,  which  means  half-brothers  and  half-sisters.  The 
duties  of  the  Pobratimi  are,  to  assist  each  other  in  every  case  of  need  and 
danger,  to  revenge  mutual  wrongs,  etc. :  their  enlhusiasm  is  often  carried  so 

far  as  to  risk,  and  even  lose  their  Ufe But  as  the  friendships  of  the 

Ihforlacchi  are  strong  and  sacred,  so  their  quarrels  are  commonly  unextin* 
gnishable.  They  pass  from  &ther  to  son,  and  the  mothers  fail  not  to  put 
their  children  in  mind  of  their  duty  to  revenge  their  &ther,  if  he  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  killed,  and  to  show  ihem  often  the  bloody  shirt  of  the  de- 
ceased  A  Morlach  is  implacable,  if  injured  or  Insulted.    With  him, 

revenge  and  justice  have  exactly  the  same  meaning,  and  truly  it  is  the  prim- 
itive idea,  and  I  have  been  told  that  in  Albama  the  effects  of  revenge  are 
still  more  atrocious  and  more  lasting.  There,  a  man  of  the  mildest  charac- 
ter is  capable  of  the  most  barbarous  revenge,  believing  it  to  be  his  positive 
duty A  Morlach  who  has  killed  another  of  a  powerful  family  is  com- 
monly obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  for  several 
years.  If  during  that  time  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
search  of  his  pursuers,  and  has  got  a  small  sum  of  money,  he  endeavors  to 
ebtain  paidon  and  peaoe It  is  the  custom  in  some  places  for  the  offended 
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greater  tutelary  force  than  really  belongs  to  them,— beneficent, 
indeed,  in  a  high  degree,  with  reference  to  their  own  appropriate 
period,  but  serving  as  a  very  imperfect  compensation  for  the  im- 
potence of  the  magistrate,  and  for  the  absence  of  any  all-per- 
vading sympathy  or  sense  of  obligation  between  man  and  man. 
We  best  appreciate  their  importance  when  we  compare  the  Ho- 
meric society  with  that  of  barbarians  like  the  Thracians,  who 
tattooed  their  bodies,  as  the  mark  of  a  generous  lineage, —  sold 
their  children  for  export  as  slaves, —  considered  robbery,  not 
merely  as  one  admissible  occupation  among  others,  but  as  the 
only  honorable  mode  of  life ;  agriculture  being  held  contemptible, 
— and  above  all,  delighted  in  the  shedding  of  blood  as  a  luxury. 
Such  were  the  Thiadans  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
didSs :  and  the  Homeric  society  forms  a  mean  term  between  that 
which  these  two  historians  yet  saw  in  Thrace,  and  that  which 
they  witnessed  among  their  own  civilized  countrymen.^ 

party  to  threaten  the  criminal,  holding  all  Bort^  oC  anns  to  his  throat,  and 
at  last  to  consent  to  accept  his  ransom.'^ 

Concerning  the  inflnence  of  these  two  distinct  tendencies — devoted  per- 
sonal friendship  and  implacable  animosities  —  among  the  myrioo-SdavoniaB 
population,  see  Cyprien  Robert,  Les  Slaves  de  la  Torquie,  ch.  vii  pp.  42-46, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  MUller,  Albanion,  Rumelien,  und  die  CEsterreichisch-Mon- 
tenegrenische  Granze,  Prag.  1844,  pp.  24-25. 

"  It  is  for  the  virtue  of  hospitality  (observes  Gognet,  Origin  of  Laws,  etc 
vol.  i.  book  vi.  ch.  iv.),  that  tiie  primitive  times  are  chiefly  filmed.  Bat,  in 
my  opinion,  hospitality  was  then  exercised,  not  so  much  from  generosity  and 
greatness  of  soal,  as  from  necessity.  Common  interest  probably  gave  rise 
to  that  custom.  In  remote  antiquity,  there  were  few  or  no  public  inns :  they 
entertained  strangers,  in  otder  that  they  might  render  them  the  same  service, 
if  they  happened  to  travel  into  their  country.  Hospitality  was  redpiocaL 
When  they  received  strangers  into  tiieir  houses,  they  acquired  a  right  of 
being  received  into  theirs  again.  This*  right  was  regarded  by  the  ancienti 
as  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  extended  not  only  to  those  who  had  acquired 
it,  hut  to  their  children  and  posterity.  Besides,  hospitality  in  these  times 
could  not  be  attended  with  much  expense :  men  travelled  but  little..  In  a 
word,  the  modem  Arabians  prove  that  hospitality  may  consist  with  the 
greatest  vices,  and  that  this  species  o(  generosity  is  no  decisive,  evidence  of 
goodness  of  heart,  or  rectitude  of  manners." 

The  book  of  Genesis,  amidst  many  otiier  features  of  resemblance  to  Uie 
Homeric  manners,  presents  tiiat  of  ready  and  exuberant  hospitality  to  the 
stranger. 

>  Respecting  the  Thracians.  compare  Herodot.  v.  11  j    Thucydid.  vii 
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When,  however^  among  the  Homeric  men  we  pass  bejond  the 
influence  of  the  private  ties  above  enumerated,  we  find  scaroelj 
any  other  moralizing  forces  in  operation.  The  acts  and  adven- 
tures commemorated  imply  a  ommiunity  wherein  neither  the 
protection  nor  the  restraints  of  law  are  practically  felt,  and  where- 
in ferocity,  rapine,  and  the  aggressive  propensities  generally,  seem 
restrained  by  no  internal  counterbalancing  scruples*  Homicide, 
especiallj,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  sometimes  by  open  violence, 
sometimes  by  fraud :  expatriation  for  homicide  is  among  the  most 
constantly  recurring  acts  of  the  Homeric  poems:  and  savage 
brutalities  are  oflen  ascribed,  even  to  admired  heroes,  with  appa- 
rent indifference.  Achilles  sacrifices  twelve  Trojan  prisoners  on 
the  toitib  of  Fatroklus,  while  his  ^n  Nec^tolemus  not  only  slaught- 
ers the  aged  Priam,  but  also  seizes  by  the  leg  the  child  Astyanax 
(son  of  the  slain  Hector)  and  hurls  him  from  one  of  the  lofty 
towers  of  Troy.^  Moreover,  the  celebrity  of  Autolykus,  the  mar 
temal  grandfather  of  Odysseus,  in  the  career  of  wholesale  rob* 
bery  and  perjury,  and  the  wealth  which  it  enabled  him  to  aoqoire^ 
are  described  with  the  same  unaffected  admiration  as  the  wisdom 

29-30.    The  expr6ssion  of  the  latter  historian  is  remarkable,  —  rd  dk  yivog 
Tuv  OpgucCfVt  6/ioia  Tolg  fiuXtora  tov  fiappapiKov^  kv  ^  av  ^apa^a^ 

Compare  Herodot  yiii.  116;  the  cmelty  of  the  Thracian  king  of  the 
Bisalta  towards  his  own  sons. 

The  story  of  Odysseus  to  Eumaens  in  the  Odyssey  (xiy.  210-226)  famishet 
a  valuable  comparison  for  this  predatory  disposition  among  the  Thradana. 
Odysseus  there  treats  the  love  of  living  by  war  and  plunder  as  his  own 
peculiar  taste :  he  did  not  happen  to  like  regular  labor,  but  the  latter  is  not 
treated  in  any  way  mean  or  unbecoming  a  freeman :  — 
kpyov  de  fioi  oh  <^iXov  yev 
OifS*  oUu^eTufit  fi  re  rpe^ei  ayXad,  TeKva,  etc. 

1  Bias  Minor,  Fragm.  7,  p.  18,  ed.  DQntser ;  Iliad,  xxiii.  175.  Odysseus  is 
mentioned  once  as  obtaining  poison  for  his  arrows  (Odyss.  i.  160),  bat  no 
poisoned  arrows  are  ever  employed  in  either  of  the  two  poems. 

The  anecdotes  recounted  by  the  Scythian  Toxaris  in  Luclan's  work  so 
entitled  (vol.  ii.  c.  36,  p.  544,  teqq,  ed.  Hemst.)  afford  a  vivid  picture  of  this 
ocMnbination  of  intense  and  devoted  friendship  between  individuals,  with  the 
most  revolting  cruelty  of  manners.  **  You  Greeks  liye  in  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity," observes  the  Scythian,— Trap*  ijfuv  dh  awexek  ol  iroXefioi,  Kal  ^  iireXath 
voftevaXJioiCt^imoxopovfiev  hnovraCf  ^  av/iiriowres  iirep  vofi^c  ^?xiacfittx6' 
lu^a,  iv^a  ftdXiara  del  fihjv  aja^Ctv,  tie. 
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of  Nestdr  or  the  strength  of  Ajax.i  AchOleg,  Menelaus,  Odys- 
eeus,  pillage  in  pewon,  wherever  they  can  find  an  opportanify, 
employing  both  force  and  stratagem  to  surmount  resistance^  The 
vocation  of  a  pirate  is  recognized  and  honorable,  so  that  a  host^ 
when  he  asks  his  guest  what  is  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  enu- 
merates  enrichment  by  indiscriminate  maritime  plimder  its  among 
those  projects  which  may  naturally  enter  into  his  contemplation.' 
Abduction  of  cattle,  and  expeditiona  for  unprovoked  ravage  as 
well  as  for  retaliation,  between  neighboring  tribes,  appear  ordi- 
nary phenomena  ;<  and  the  established  inviolability  of  heralds 
seems  the  only  evidence  of  any  settled  feeling  of  obligation 
between  one  community  and  atiothen  While  the  house  and 
property  of  Odysseus,  during  his  long  absence,  enjoys  no  public 


»  Odyss.  xxi.  397  ;  Pherekyd^s,  Fragm.  68,  ed.  Didot  j  Autolykus,  irXeitrra 
Kkhrrtiv  b&rifjavpd^tv:  The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Hermes  (the  great  patron-god 
of  Autolykna)  i»  a  farther  specimen  of  the  admiration  whiflh  might  be  made 
to  attach  to  clever  thieving. 

The  vf^epoKoiToc  av^p,  likely  to  rob  the  farm,  is  one  great  enemy  against 
whom  Hesiod  advises  precaution  to  be  taken, — a  sharp-toothed  dog,  well-fed, 
to  serve  as  guard  (0pp.  Bi.  604). 

« Iliad,  xi.  624;  xx.  189.  Odyss.  iv.  81-90;  ix.  40;  xiv.  230;  and  the 
indirect  revelation  (Odyss.  xix.  284),  coupled  with  a  compliment  to  the  dex- 
terity of  Odysseus. 

3  Even  in  the  century  prior  to  ThucydidSs,  nndistinguishing  plunder  at  sea, 
committed  by  Greek  ships  agwnst  ships  not  Greek,  seems  not  to  have  been 
held  discreditable.  The  Phokaean  Bionysius,  after  the  ill-success  of  the  Ionic 
revolt,  goes  with  his  three  ships  of  war  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  plunders 
Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians  (Herod,  vi.  17).  — Vcrr^f  «arcor^«ee,'E;U7 
vu)v  luv  Mevbg,  Kapxv^oviuv  Sh  Kot  Tvfxjrivuv.  Compare  the  conduct  of 
the  Phokasan  settlers  at  Alalia  in  Corsica,  after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by 
Harpagus  (Herodot.  i.  166). 

In  the  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  made  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  509  b.  c,  it  is  stipulated,— Tov  KaKov  'AnpuTvploVy  MtUFriac, 
Tapavtov,  fjtv  TiriKea^ai  hrixeiva  TofiaUmr  firfd'  iftiFopeve<r»at,  fiffdk  irSXiv 
KTi^etv  (Polyb.  iii.  24,  4).  Plunder,  commerce,  and  colonization,  are  here 
assumed  as  the  three  objects  which  the  Roman  ships  would  pursue,  unless 
they  were  under  special  obligation  to  abstain,  in  reference  to  foreigners.  This 
morality  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  Homeric  age,  than  to  Ae  state 
of  sentiment  which  Th«cydid€s  indicates  as  Current  in  hia  day  Among  the 
Greeks. 

*  See  tiie  interesting  boastftilness  of  Nest6r,  Iliad^  xi.  670-700 ;  also  Odyss. 
xxi.  18;  Odyss^iiL  ?i ;  Thucyd.i.  5. 
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protection,^  those  unprincipled  chiefs,  who  consame  his  substanoi^ 
find  sympathy  rather  than  disapprdbation  among  the  people  of 
lihaka.  As  a  general  rule,  he  who  cannot  protect  himself  finds 
no  j^rotection  from  society:  his  own  kinsmen  and  immediate 
companions  are  the  only  parties  to  whom  he  can  look  with  confi* 
dence  for  8upp<»rt.  And  in  this  respect,  the  representation  given 
by  Hesiod  makes  the  jpicture  even  worse.  In  his  emphatic 
denunciation  of  the  fifUi  age,  that  poet  deplores  not  only  the 
absence  of  all  social  justice  and  sense  of  obligation  among  his 
eontemporaiies,  but  also  the  relaxation  of  the  ties  of  family  and 
hospitality^^  There  are  marks  of  querulous  exaggeration  in  the 
poem  of  the  Works  and  Days ;  yet  the  auth<»:  professes  to  de» 
scribe  the  real  state  of  things  around  him,  and  the  features  of  his 
picture,  soften  them  as  we  may,  will  still  appear  dark  and  calam- 
itous. It  is,  however^  to  be  remarked,  that  he  contemplates  a 
state  of  peaoe,^ — thus  forming  a  contrast  with  the  H(»neric  poems. 
His  copious  catalogue  of  social  evils  scarcely  mentions  liability 
to  plunder  by  a  foreign  enemy,  nor  does  he  compute  the  chances 
of  predatory  aggression  as  a  source  of  profit 

There  are  two  special  veins  of  estimable  sentiment,  on  which 
it  may  be  interesting  to  conU^ast  heroic  and  historical  Greece, 
and  which  exhibit  the  latter  as  an  improvement  on  the  forfn^ 
not  less  in  the^  affections  than  in  the  intellect. 

The  law  of  Athens  was  peculiarly  watchful  and  provident  with 
respect  both  to  the  persons  and  the  property  of  orphan  minors ; 
but  the  description  given  in  the  Iliad  of  the  utter  and  hopeless 
destitution  of!,  the  orphan  boy,  despoiled  of  his  paternal  inherit- 
ance, and  abandoned  by  all  the  friends  of  his  father,  whom  he 
urgently  supplicates,  and  who  all  harshly  cast  him  off,  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  morsels  in  the  whole  poem.3    In  reference 

^  Odyss.  iv.  165,  among  many  other  passages.    Telemacfaos  laments  the 
misfortune  of  his  race,  in  respect,  that  hihiself,  Odysseus,  and  LaCrtls  were  all 
only  sons  of  their  fathers :  there  were  no  brothers  to  serre  as  mataal  anxU- 
iaries  (Odyss.  xvi.  118), 
•0pp.  Di.  182-199:  — 

(Hde  irarifp  iratdefftxtv  dfioitoct  oi&k  rt  iraideCt 
OMh  ^eivog  ^etvodoKi,),  Kcit  iraZpoc  kraipci^ 
Oi)6i  KaciyvrjTo^  ^f^of  Jtaaerai^  &c  rb  n&poc  vspj 
Alipa  6e  yripaoKovrag  urifi'^aovai  ro«^af,  etc. 
'Iliad,  xxii.  487-500.    Hesiod  dwells  upon  injury  to  orphan  children, 
however,  as  a  heinous  offence  (0pp.  Di.  330). 
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Again  to  the  treatment  of  the  dead  bodj  of  an  enemy,  we  find  aU 
the  Greek  chiefs  who  come  near  (not  to  mention  the  conduct  of 
Achilles  himself)  piercing  with  their  spears  the  corpse  of  the 
slain  Hectdr,  while  some  of  them  even  pass  disgusting  taunts 
upon  it.  We  may  add^  from  the  lost  epics,  the  mutilation  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  Paris  and  Deiphobus  by  the  hand  of  Menelaus.^ 
But  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  it  was  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  a  right-minded  Greek  to  maltreat  in  any  way  the 
dead  body  of  an  enemy,  even  where  such  a  deed  might  seem  te 
be  justified  on  the  plea  of  retaliation.  After  the  battle  of  Plar 
tsBa,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias, 
to  retaliate  upon  the  dead'  body  of  Mardonius  the  indignities 
which  Xerxes  had  heaped  upon  that  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopy- 
lae. Hq  indignantly  spumed  the  suggestion,  not  without  a  severe 
rebuke,  or  rather  a  half-suppressed  menace,  towards  the  pro- 
poser: and  the  feeling  of  Herodotus  himself  goes  heartily  along 
with  him.3  v 

The  different  manner  of  dealing  with  homicide  presents  a  third 
tost,  perhaps  more  striking  yet,  of  the  change  in  Grecian  feelings 
and  manners  during  the  three  centuries  preceding  the  Persian 
invasion.  That  which  the  murderer  in  the  Homeric  times  had 
to  dread,  was,  not  public  prosecution  and  punishment,  but  the 
personal  vengeance  of  the  kinsmen  and  frieads  of  the  deceased, 
who  were  stimulated  by  the  keenest  impulses  of  honor  and  obli- 
gation to  avenge  the  deed,  and  were  considered  by  the  public  as 
specially  privileged  to  do  so.3    To  escape  from  this  danger,  he 

*  Ili^d,  xxii.  371.  oijS*  upa  ol  tic  uyoiiTTiTi  ye  rcapkorri.  Argument  of 
Diad.  Minor,  ap.  DOntzer,  Epp.  Fragm.  p.  17 ;  Virgil,  JEneid,  vi.  520. 

Both  Agamemnon  and  the  Oiliad  Ajax  cut  off  the  heads  of  slain  warriors, 
and  send  them  rolling  like  a  ball  or  like  a  mortar  among  the  crowd  of  war 
riors  (Iliad,  xi.  147 ;  ziii.  102). 

The  ethical  maxim  preached  by  Odysseus  in  the  Odyssey,  not  to  utter 
boastful  shouts  over  a  slain  enemy  (Ohic  daii^,  Krafuvoioiv  kn*  avSpdaiv  evx^- 
Tacur&ai,  xxii.  412),  is  abundantly  violated  in  the  Iliad. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  78-79.  Contrast  this  strong  expression  from  Pausanias, 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  after  their  capture  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  where,  after  having  put  to  death 
16,000  persons,  they  mutilated  the  dead  bodies, -^xar^  rb  TzuTpuw  li^of 
(Dioddr.  xiii.  67-86). 

*  The  Mosaic  law  recognises  this  habit  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the  rala^ 
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is  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  unless  he  can  prevail  upon  the 
incensed  kinsmen  to  accept  of  a  valuable  payment  (we  must  not 
tfpeak  of  coined  money,  in  the  days  of  Homer)  as  satisfaction  for 
their  slain  comrade.  They  may,  if  they  please,  decline  the  offer, 
and  persist  in  their  right  of  revenge ;  but  if  they  accept,  they  are 
bound  to  leave  the  offender  unmolested,  and  he  acooniUngly 
remains  at  home  without  farther  consequences.  The  chiefs  in 
agora  do  not  eeem  to  interfere,  except  to  insure  payment  of  the 
stipulated  sum. 

Here  we  recognize  once  more  the  cl^aracteristic  attribute  of 
the  Grecian  heroic  age, — the  omnipotence  of  private  force,  tem- 
pered and  guided  by  family  sympathies,  and  the  practical  nullity 
of  that  collective  sovereign  afterwards  called  The  Oity,  —  who  in 
historical  Greece  becomes  the  central  and  paramount  source  of 

k  obligation,  but  who  appears  yet  only  in  the  background,  Us  a 
germ  of  jmnnise  for  the  future.  And  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
case  of  homicide,  that  germ  was  developed  into  a  powerful  reality, 
presents  an  interesting  field  of  comparison  with  other  nations. 

^  For  the  practice,  here  designated,  of  leaving  the  party  guilty 
of  homicide  to  oomprmnise  by  valuable  payment  with  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased,  and  ako  of  allowing  to  the  latter  a  free 
choice  whether  they  would  accept  such  compromise  or  enforce 
their  right  of  personal  revenge, — has  been  remarked  in  many 
rude  communities,  but  is  particularly  memorable  among  the  early 
Grerman  tribes.  ^     Among  the  many  separate  Teutonic  establish* 

tives  of  the  mardcred  man,  and  provides  cities  of  refage  for  the  purpose  of 
sheltering  the  offender  in  certain  cases  (Deateron.  xxxv.  13-1 4;  Baner, 
Handbach  der  HebraTschen  Alterthiiiner,  sect.  51-52). 

The  relative  who  inherited  the  property  of  a  murdered  man  was  specially 
obliged  to  avenge  his  xleath  (H.  Leo,  Yorlesungen  Qber  die  Gfeschichte  des 
JUdischen  Staats.  —  Vorl.  iii.  p.  35). 

'  "  Suscipere  tarn  inimicitias,  sea  patris,  sen  propinqui,  qnam  amicitias, 
necesse  est.  Nee  implacabiles  darant :  lititar  enim  etiam  homicidium  corto 
peconim  armentorumque  numero,  recipitque  satisfactionem  universa  domus.*' 
(Tacit  German.  21.)    Niehuhr,  Beschreibung  von  Arabien,  p.  32. 

"  Ah  Indian  feast  (says  Loskiel,  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  in  North 
America  J  is  seldom  concluded  without  bloodshed.  For  the  murder  of  a  man 
one  hundred  yards  of  wampum,  and  for  that  of  a  woman  two  hundred 
yards,  must  be  paid  by  the  murderer.  If  he  is  too  poor,  which  is  commonly 
the  case,  and  his  friends  cannot  or  will  not  assist  him,  he  most  fly  from  thii 
resentment  of  the  relations." 
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ments  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire  of  Bonne, 
the  right  as  well  as  dutj  of  private  revenge,  for  personal  injury 
or  insult  offered  to  any  member  of  a  family,  —  and  the  endeavw 
to  avert  its  effects  by*  means  of  a  pecuniary  composition  levied 
upon  the  offender,  chiefly  as  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  bat 
partly  also  as  perquisite  to  the,  king,  —  was  adopted  as  the  basts 
of  their  legislation.  This  fundamental  idea  was  worked  out  in 
elaborate  detail  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  injury  inflicted,  where- 
in one  main  circumstance  was  the  rank,  condition,  and  power  of 
the  sufferer.  The  object  of  the  legislator  was  to  preserve  the 
society  from  standing  feuds,  but  at  the  same  time  to  accord  such 
full  satisfaction  as  would  induoe  the  injured  person  to  waive  his 
acknowledged  right  of  personal  revenge,  —  the  full  luxury  of 
which,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  an  Homeric  Greek, 
may  be  read  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  Iliad.^    The  Ger- 

Hogge  (Gerichtswesen  der  Qexmanen,  capp.  1,  2,  3),  Qrimm  iDeatsche 
RcchtsalterthQmer,  book  y.  cap.  1-2),  and  Eichhom  (Deatschcs  Privat-Recbt 
sect.  48)  have  expounded  this  idea,  and  the  consequences  deduced  fVom  it 
among  the  ancient  Grermans. 

Aristotle  alludes,  as  an  illustration  of  the  extreme  silliness  of  ancient 
Grreek  practices  {ei)v^  irdfjiirav)y  to  a  custom  which  he  states  to  have  still 
continued  at  the  iEolic  Kymd,  in  cases  of  murder.  If  the  accuser  produced 
in  support  of  his  chaige  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  from  his  pwn  kin- 
dred, the  person  was  held  peremptorily  guilty,  —  olov  h  Kvfiy  irepl  tA  ^iko, 
voftoc  iffnv,  &v  nX^oc  ri  ffapd(^»7Tat  fiaprvpuv  6  dt6Kuv  rdv  ^ovov  tuv 
cifTOv  avyyevCw,  Ivoxov  elvai  t^  ^ovy  rdv  ^evyovra  (Polit  ii.  5,  12).  This 
presents  a  curious  parallel  with  the  old  German  institution  of  the  Eides- 
helfem,  or  conjurators,  who,  though  most  frequently  required  and  produced  in 
support  of  the  party  accused,  were  yet  also  brought  by  the  party  accusing. 
See  Bogge,  sect  36,  p.  186 ;  Grimm,  p.  862. 

*  The  word  iroivri  indicates  this  satisfaction  by  vdLwMe^  payment  for  wrong 
done,  especially  for  homicide :  that  the  lAtin  word  pcena  originally  meant 
the  same  thing,  may  be  inferred  from  the  old  phrases  dare  pomaSf  pendere 
pa^nas.  The  most  illustratiTe  passage  in  the  Iliad  is  that  in  which  Ajax,  in 
the  embassy  undertaken  to  conciliate  Achilles,  censures  by  comparison  the 
inexorable  obstinacy  of  the  latter  in  setting  at  naught  the  proffered  presents 
of  Agamemnon  (B.  ix.  627) :  — 

N^^r  •  Koi  fih  rig  re  KoaiyvffTOio  ^oio 
noit^y,  ^  o5  waidbc  kSe^aTo  re^eiuToc  * 
Kai  /&*  6  iitv  hf  ^fu^  fUvei  avrov^  iroTi^  airorurac  - 
Tov  di  T*  iprrrverai  Kpadiff  itai  ^liOQ  itytpfi^, 
HoLv^v  de^afiivov , 
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man  codes  begin  by  trying  to  bring  about  the  aooeptanoe  of  a 
fixed  pecuniary  composition  as  a  constant  voluntary  custom,  and 
proceed  ultimately  to  enforce  it  as  a  peremptory  necessity:  the 
idea  of  society  is  at  first  altogether  subordmatey  and  its  ii^uence 
passes  only  by  slow  degrees  from  amicable  arbitration  into  im^ 
perative  controL 

The  Homeric  society,  in  regard  to  this  capital  pointin  human 
progres8i<m,  is  on.  a  level  with  that  of  the  German  tribes  ai 
described  by  Tacitus.  But  the  subsequent  course  of  Grecian 
legislation  takes  a  direction  completely  difierent  from  that  of  the 
German  codes :  the  primitive  and  acknowledged  right  of  private 
revenge  (unless  where  bought  off  by  pecuniary  payment), instead 
of  beii^  developed  into  practical  working,  is  superseded  by  more 
comprehensive  views  of  a  public  wrong  requiring  public  inter- 
vention, or  by  religious  fears  respecting  the  posthumous  wrath  of 
the  murdered  pers(»i.  In  historical  Athens,  this  right  of  private 
revenge  was  discountenanced  and  put  out  of  sight,  even  so  eariy 
as  the  Drakonian  legislation,^  and  at  last  restricted  to  a  few  ex- 

The  iroti^  iS)  in  its  primitive  sense,  a  genuine  payment  in  valoabie  Com- 
modities serring  as  compensation  (Iliad,  iii.  290;  r.  266 ;  xiii.  659):  bat  it 
comes  by  a  natural  metaphor  to  signify  the  death  6f  one  or  more  Trojans,  as 
a  satisfaction  for  that  of  a  Greek  warrior  who  had  jnst  fallen  (or  vice  vend^ 
IHad,  xiv.  489;  xvi  S9S) ;  sometimes  even  the  notion  of  compensation 
generally  (xvii.  207^.  In  the  representation  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the 
genuine  proceeding  about  noivri  clearly  appears :  the  question  there  tried  is, 
whether  the  payment  stipulated  as  satis&ction  for  a  person  slain,  has  really 
been  made  or  not,  —  dvo  <5*  dvSpeg  ivelKeov  etvexa  notvifc  *A.v6pdc  ^no^ifjii- 
vov,  etc.  fxviii.  498.) 

The  danger  (^  an  act  of  homicide  is  proportioned  to  the  number  and 
power  -of  the  surviving  relatives  ci  the  slfun  ^  but  even  a  small  number  is 
sufficient  to  necessitate  flight  (Odyss.  xxiii.  120^:  on  the  other  hand,  a  large 
body  of  relatives  was  the  grand  source  of  encouragement  to  an  hisolent 
criminal  (Odyss.  xviii.  141). 

An  old  law  of  Tralles  in  J^ydia,  enjoiniug  a  nominal  ^roti^  of  a  medimnos 
of  beans  to  the  relatives  of  a  murdered  person  belonging  to  a  contemptible 
class  of  citizens,  is  noticed  by  Plutarch,  Queest.  Graec.  c.  46,  p.  302.  Even 
in  the  century  preceding  Herodotus,  tooj  thC  Belphians  gave  a  imit^  tm 
sa^ftiction  for  the  murder  of  the  fkbtdist  .^Ssop ;  ifrhich  iroiv^'yrM  claimed' 
and  received  by  the  grandson  of  JSsop's  master  (Herodot.  ii.  134.  PlutarciL 
Ser.  Num.  Vind.  p.  556). 

^  See  Lysias,  De  Csede  Eratosthen.  Orat.  i.  p.  94 ;  Plutarch.  Solon.  2 
n*,  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  pp.  632-637. 
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tromo  and  special  cases;  wlule  the  murderer  came  to  be  consid- 
ered, first  as  having  sinned  against  the  gods,  next  as  having 
deeply  injured  the  sodetj,  and  thus  at  once  as  requiring  absolu- 
tion and  deserving  punishment.  On  the  first  of  these  two 
grounds,  he  is  interdicted  firom  the  agora  and  from  all  holy  places, 
as  well  as  from  public  functions,  even  while  yet  untried  and  sim- 
ply a  suspected  person ;  for  if  this  were  not  done,  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  would  manifest  itself  in  bad  crops  and  other  national 
calamities.  On  the  second  ground,  he  is  tried  before  the  council 
of  Areiopagus,  and  if  found  guilty,  is  condemned  to  death,  or 
perhaps  to  disfranchisement  and  banishment^  The  idea  of  a 
propitiatory  payment  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  has  ceased 

Plato  (De  Lcgg.  ix.  pp.  871-874),  in  his  copious  penal  suggestions  to  deal 
with  homicide,  both  intentional  and  accidental,  concurs  in  general  with  the 
old  Attic  law  (see  Matthise,  Miscellanea  Philologica,  vol.  i.p.  151) :  and  as 
he  states  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  grounds  of  his  propositions,  we  see 
how  completely  the  idea  of  a  right  to  prirate  or  family  rerenge  is  absent 
from  his  mind.  In  one  particular  case,  he  confers  upon  kinsmen  the  priy- 
ilege  of  avenging  their  murdered  relative  (p.  871) ;  but  generally,  he  rather 
seeks  to  enforce  upon  them  strictly  the  duty  of  bringing  the  suspected  mnr- 
ierer  to  trial  before  the  court  By  the  Attic  law,  it  was  only  the  kinsmea 
of  the  deceased  who  had  the  right  of  prosecuting  for  murder,  —  or  the  master, 
if  the  deceased  was  an  olKerjic  (Demosthen.  cont  Euerg.  et  Mnesibul.  c.  18^; 
they  might  by  forgiveness  shorten  the  term  of  banishment  for  the  oninten- 
tional  murderei  (Demosth.  cont.  Makart  p.  1069).  They  seem  to  have  been' 
regarded,  generally  speaking,  as  religiously  obliged,  but  not  legally  com. 
pellable,  to  undertake  this  duty;  compare  Plato,  Euthyphro,  capp.  4  and  5. 

^  Lysias,  cont.  Aporat  Or.  xiiL  p.  137.  Antiphon.  Tetralog.  L  1,  p.  629. 
^Aavfi^opov  <J'  ifxiv  iarl  Tovde,  /uapdv  koI  &vayvov  dvra,  sic  tH  TefUvif  ruv 
^eCw  eloiovra  fuaiveiv  r^  Ityveutv  ahruv,  kvl  6h  rug  avTH^  rpa^ii^ac  lovra 
avyKaTaTTLfiw^.uvai  toUc  uvairiovc'  iK  ydp  tovtqv  at  re  a^pioi  yipovrcu, 
dvarvxelc  '^'  ol  irpu^etc  Ka^iaravraL. 

The  three  Tetralogies  of  Antipho  are  all  very  insti^ucuve  respecting  the 
legal  procedure  in  cases  of  alleged  homicide :  as  also  the  Oration  Be  Csede 
Herodis  (see  capp.  1  and  2)' — rov  vofiov  xeifievov,  rdv  avoKTeivavra  avror 
nof&aveiv^  etc.  , 

The  case  of  the  Spartan  Drakontius.  one  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
who  served  with  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  permanently  exiled  from  his  country 
in  consequence  of  an  involuntary  murder  committed  during  his  boyhood, 
presents  a  pretty  exact  parallel  to  the  fatal  quarrel  of  Patroklus  at  dice, 
when  a  boy,  with  the  son  of  Amphidamas,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
forced  to  seek  shelter  under  the  roof  of  PSleus  (compare  Iliad,  xxiii.  80, 
with  Xenoph.  Anabas.  iv.  8, 25). 
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altogether  to  be  admitted :  it  is  the  protection  of  society  which 
dictates,  and  the  force  of  society  which  inflicts,  a  measure  of 
punishment  calculated  to  deter  for  the  future. 

3.  The  society  of  legendary  Greece  im^ludes,  besides  the 
chiefs,  the  general  mass  of  freemen  (kaoi),  among  whom  stand 
out  by  special  names  certain  professional  men,  sudi  as  the  car- 
penter, the  smith,  the  leather-dresser,  the  leech,  the  prophet,  the 
bard,  and  the  fisherman.^  We  have  no  means  of  appreciating 
their  condition.  Though  lots  of  arable  land  were  assigned  in 
special,  property  to  in^viduals,  with  boundaries  both  carefully 
marked  and  jealously  watched,^  yet  the  larger  proportion  of  sur- 
face was  devoted  to  pasture.  Cattle  formed  both  the  chief  item 
in  the  substance  of  a  wealthy  man,  the  chief  means  of  making 
payments,  and  the  common  ground  of  quarrels, —  bread  and  meat, 
in  large  quantities,  being  the  constant  food  of  every  one.3  The 
estates  of  the  owners  were  tilled,  and  their  cattle  tended,  mostly 
by  bought  slaves,  but  to  a  certain  degree  also  by  poor  freemen 
called  Thetes,  working  for  hire  and  for  stated  periods.  The  prin- 
cipal slaves,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  large  herds  of 
oxen,  swine,  or  goats,  were  of  necessity  men  worthy  of  confidence, 
their  duties  placing  them  away  from  their  mastei^s  immediate 

'  Odyss.  xvii.  384;  xix.  135.  Iliad,  ir.  187;  vii.  221.  I  know  nothing 
which  better  illustrates  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  drffuoepyoi^  —  the  herald,  the 
prophet,  the  carpenter,  the  leech,  the  bard,  etc., — than  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  of  an  East  Indian  village  (MUFs  History  of  British 
India,  b.  ii.  c  5,  p.  266) :  "^  A  village,  politically  considered,  resembles  a.cor« 
poration  or  township.  Its  proper  establishment  of  officers  and  tenxmis  eon- 
sists  of  the  following  descriptions:  the  potail,  or  head  inhabitant,  who 
settles  disputes  and  collects  the  revenue,  etc. ;  the  cnmum,  who  keeps  the 
accounts  of  cultivation,  etc. ;  the  tallier ;  the  boQndary-man  ;  the  superinten- 
dent of  tanks  and  water-courses ;  the  Brahman,  who  performs  the  village 
worship ;  the  schoolmaster ;  the  calendar  Brahman,  or  astrologer,  who  pro- 
claims .the  lucky  or  unpropitions  periods  for  sowing  or  thrashing  j  the  smith 
and  carpenter;  the  potter;  the  washerman;  the  barber;  the  eowkeeper ;  the 
doctor;  the  dancing-girL  who  attends  at  rejoicings;  the  musician,  and  the 
poet." 

Each  of  these  officers  and  servants  {irjfuoepyoi)  is  remunerated  by  a  defi- 
nite perquisite — so  much  landed  produce-^ out  of  the  general  crop  of  the 
village  (p*  264;. 

*  Iliad,  xii.  421 ;  xxi.  405. 

» Iliad,  i.  155 ;  ix.  154;  xiv.  122 

VOL.  n.  5  7o^ 
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•ye.1  They  bad  other  slaves  subordinate  to  them,  and  appear  to 
iMtve  been  well-treated :  the  deep  and  unshaken  attachment  of 
Eumaeus  the  swmeherd  and  PhiloBtius  the  neather(|Jx>  the  familj 
and  affairs  of  the  absent  Odysseus,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  ancient  epic.  Slavery  was  a  calamity,  which  in 
that  period  of  insecurity  might  befall  any  one :  the  chief  who 
Qonducted  a  freebooting  expedition,  if  he  succeeded,  brought  back 
with  him  a  numerous  tro(^  of  slaves,  as  many  as  he  could  seize,^ 
—  if  he  failed,  became  very  likely  a  slave  himself:  so  that  the 
slave  was  often  by  birth  of  equal  dignity  with  his  master :  Ea- 
maeus  was  himself  the  son  of  a  chief,  conveyed  away  when  a 
child  by  his  nurse,  and  sold  by  Phcenician  kidnappers  to  Laertes. 
A  slave  of  this  character,  if  he  conducted  himself  well,  might 
often  expect  to  be  enfranchised  by  his  master  and  placed  in  an 
independent  holding.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  slavery  of  legendary  Greece  does  not  pre- 
sent itself  as  existing  under  a  peculiarly  harsh  form,  espedally 
if  we  consider  that  all  the  classes  of  society  were  then  very  much 
upon  a  level  in  point  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  instruction.^  Jn  the 
absence  of  legal  security  or  an  effective  social  sanction,  it  is 
probable  that  the  condition  of  a  slave  under  an  average  master, 
may  have  been  as  good  as  that  of  the  free  Th^te.  The  ^^lass  of 
slaves  whose  lot  appears  to  have  been  the  most  pitiable  were  the 

'  Odysseus  and  other  chiefs  of  Ithaka  had  oxen,  sheep,  mules,  etc.,  on  the 
continfint  and  in  Peloponnesus,  nnder  the  care  of  herdsmen  (Odyss.  iy.  636; 
xir.  100). 

Iienkanor,  king  of  Bosporus,  asks  the  Scythian  Arsakomas  — 11600  ii 
floaKVfjutTa^  fj  froaac  Afid^ag  Sx^tCt  ravta  ydp  ifielc  irh)VT€iTe  j  (Lucian,  Tox- 
aris,  c.  45.)  The  enumeration  of  the  property  of  Odysseus  would  have 
placed  the  jSotTK^fMra  in  the  fFcnt  line. 

*  Afuial  d*  &Q  *Axt^^  ^ijtaffaTo  (Biad,  xviii.  2S :  compare  also  Odyss. 
ij  397 ;  xxiiL  357 ;  particularly  xvii.  441). 

'  Odyss.  xiy.  64;  xv.  412 ;  see  also  xix.  78 :  Enrykleia  was  also  of  dig 
nified  birth  (i.  429).  The  <)uestions  put  by  Olyssens  to  Eunueus,  to  which 
the  speech  above  referred  to  is  an  answer,  indicate  the  proxhnatexauses  of 
slavery :  "  Was  the  city  of  your  father  sacked  ?  or  were  you  seized  by  pirates 
when  alone  with  your  sheep  and  oxen  ?"    (Odjrss.  xv.  3S5.) 

EnmsBus  had  purchased  a  slave  for  himself  (Odyss.  xiv.  448). 

*  Tacitus,  Mor.  Germ.  21.  ^'Dominum  ac  servum  nullis  educationiii 
deliciifl  dignoscas:  inter  cadem  pecora,  in  e&dem  humo,  degnnt,"  etc.  (Jnye* 
nal.  Sat.  ;xiv.  167.) 
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famalesy — more  numeroiis  than  the  males,  and  perfoiming  the 
principal  work  in  the  interior  of  the  house.  Not  only  do  they 
seem  to  have  been  more  harshly  treated  than  l!he  nudes,  bat  they 
were  charged  with  the  hardest  and  most  ezhaastiog  labor  whidi 
the  establishment  of  a  Greek  chief  required:  they  broo^t  in 
water  from  the  spring,  and  tamed  by  hand  the  hoase-mills,  which 
ground  the  large  quantity  of  flour  consumed  in  his  family.^ .  This 
oppressive  task  was  performed  generally  by  female  slaves,  in  his- 
torical as  well  as  legendary  Greece.^  Spinning  and  weaving  was 
the  constant  occupation  of  women,  whether  free  or  slave,  €£  every 
rank  and  station :  all  the  garments  worn  both  by  men  and  women 
were  fashioned  at  home,  and  Helen  as  well  as  PeneIop6  is  expert 
and  assiduous  at  the  occupation.^  The  daughters  of  Eleleos  at 
Eleusis  go  to  the  weU  with  their  basins  for  water,  and  Nausikaa, 
daughter  of  Alkinous,^  joins  her  female  slaves  in  the  business  of 
washing  her  garments  in  the  river.  If  we  are  obliged  to  point 
out  the  fierceness  and  insecurity  of  an  early  society,  we  may  at^ 
the  same  time  note  with  pleasure  its  characteristic  simplicity  of 

^  Odyss.  Tii.  104;  xx.  116;  Iliad  vL  457;  compare  the  Book  of  Qenesis, 
ch.  xi.  5.  The  expression  of  Telemachofl,  when  he  w  proceeding  to  hang 
up  the  female  slaycs  who  had  misbehaved,  is  bitterly  contemptuoos :  — 

TuuVf  etc.'   (Odyss.  xxii.  464.) 

The  humble  establishment  of  Hesiod^s  farmer  does  not  possess  a  mill ;  he 
has  nothing  better  than  a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar  for  grinding  or  braising 
the  com;  both  are  constmcted,  and  the  wood  cut  from  the  trees,  bj  his 
own  hand  (0pp.  Pi.  423),  though  it  seems  that  a  professional  carpenter 
(**the  servant  of  AthenS,")  is  required  to  put  together  the  plough  (t.  430). 
The  Virgilian  poem  Moretumj  (y.  24,)  assigns  a  hand-mill  even  to  the 
humblest  rural  establishment  The  instructive  article  **Com  Mills,"  in 
Beckmann's  Hist,  of  Inventions  (vol.  i.  p.  227,  Eng.  transl.),  collects  all  the 
information  available,  about  this  subject 

'  See  Lysias,  Or.  1,  p.  93  (De  C»de  Eratosthenis).  Plutarch  (Non  posse 
Buaviter vivi  secundum  Epicurum, c. 21 , p.  11 01 ),  —11  axvaice2,^c  ciXerp?f 
npbg  juvXijv  KLvov/jLivjfj  —  and  Kallimachus.  (Hymn,  ad  Dclum,  242,) — fiv^ 
odi  deihil  AvffTOKeec  {loyeovaiv  aXtTpideg^  —  notice  the  overworked  condition 
of  these  women. 

The  *' grinding  slaves"  (dXerpfJef)  are  expressly  named  in  one  of  the 
Laws  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and  constitute  the  second  class  in  point  of 
value  among  the  female  slaves  (Law  xi.  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and  Insti- 
tutes of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  7> 

»  Odyss.  iv.  131 ;  xix.  235.         *  Odyss.  vi.  96 ;  Hymn,  ad  Dgmfitr.  105 
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manners :  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  the  daaghters  of  Jethro,  in  the 
early  Mosaic  narrative,  as  well  as  the  wife  <^  the  native  Macedo- 
nian chief  (with  whom  the  Temenid  Perdiccas,  ancestor  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  first  took  service  on  retiring  from  Argos),  baking 
her  own  cakes  on  the  hearth,^  exhibit  a  parallel  in  this  respect  to 
the  Homeric  pictures. 

We  obtain  no  particulars  respecting  either  the  common  freemen 
generally,  or  the  particular  class  of  them  called  Th^tes.  These 
latter,  engaged  for  special  jobs,  or  at  the  harvest  and  other  busy 
seasons  of  field  labor,  seem  to  have  given  their  labor  in  exchange 
for  board  and  clothing :  they  are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with 
the  slaves,^  and  were  (as  has  been  just  observed)  probably  on  the 
whole  little  better  off.  The  condition  of  a  poor  freeman  in  those 
days,  without  a  lot  of  land  of  his  own,  going  about  from  one  tem- 
porary job  to  another,  and  having  no  powerful  family  and  no 
social  authority  to  look  up  to  for  protection,  must  have  been  suf- 
ficiently miserable.  When  Eumaeus  indulged  his  expectation  of 
being  manumitted  by  his  masters,  he  thought  at  the  same  time 
that  they  would  give  him  a  wife,  a  house,  and  a  lot  of  land  near 
to  themselves  ;3  without  which  collateral  advantages,  simple 
manumission  might  perhaps  have  been  no  improvement  in  his 
condition.  To  be  Thete  in  the  service  of  a  very  poor  farmer  is 
selected  by  Achilles  as  the  maximum  of  human  hardship :  such  a 
person  could  not  give  to  his  Thete  the  same  ample  food,  and  good 
shoes  and  clothing,  as  the  wealthy  chief  Eurymachus,  while  he 
would  exact  more  severe  labor.^  It  was  probably  among  suet 
smaller  occupants,  who  could  not  advance  the  price  necessary  to 
purchase  slaves,  and  were  glad  to  save  the  cost  of  keep  when 
they  did  not  need  service,  that  the  Th^tes  found  employment: 
though  we  may  conclude  that  the  brave  and  strong  amongst  these 
poor  freemen  found  it  preferable  to  accompany  some  fi^ebooting 
chief  and  to  live  by  the  plunder  acquired.^    The  exact  Hesiod 

*  Herodot.  viii.  137.  •  Odjss.  iv.  643  '  Odjss.  xiv.  64. 

*  Compare  Odjrss.  xi.  490,  with  xviii.  368.  Klytaemnfistra,  in  the  Affo- 
nemndn  of  ^schylas,  preaches  a  something  similar  doctrine  to  Eassandra,  — 
how  much  kinder  the  upxaionXovroi  deanoTa}  were  towards  their  slayes, 
than  masters  who  had  risen  hy  unexpected  prosperity  (Agamemn.  1042). 

*  Thucydid.  i.  5,  trpuTcovTO  irpb^  TifioTtiaVy  ifyovfiev<^v  uvSptJv  oi  rwv 
kdwariiTaToVf  Kepdov^  tov  a^repov  airuv  ivcKa,  koI  rolf  atrOeveai  rpo^ijf^ 
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advises  liis  farmer,  whose  work  is  chieflj  performed  bj  slaves,  to 
employ  and  maintain  the  Th§te  daring  summer-time,  but  to  dis- 
miss him  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  completely  got  in,  and  then  to 
take  into  his  house  for  the  winter  a  woman  ^  without  any  child ;" 
who  would  of  course  be  more  useful  than  the  ThSte  for  the  indoor 
occupations  of  that  season.^ 

In  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  which  we  have  been  describ* 
ing,  Grecian  commerce  was  necessarily  trifling  and  restricted. 
The  Homeric  poem^  mark  either  total  ignorance  or  great  vague- 
ness, of  apprehension  respecting  all  that  lies  beyond  the  coasts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  between  or  adjoining 
them.  Libya  and  Egypt  are  supposed  so  distant  as  to  be  known 
only  by  name  and  hearsay :  indeed,  when  the  city  of  Kyrene 
was  founded,  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  first  Olympiad,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  Greek  navigator  who  had  ever 
visited  the  coast  of  Libya,  or  was  fit  to  serve  as  guide  to  the 
colonists.3  The  mention  of  the  Sikels  in  the  Odyssey,^  leads  us  to 

*  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  459  —  k^pfirj^vaLy  6fiC>c  dfiCfig  re  kqI  avrdg  —  and 
603:  — 

Airitp  kirf/v  d^ 

Havra  ftiov  Kara&ijai  hr^pfievov  hfdo^i  oiKoVf 
QifTo,  T*  uoiKov  iroiei(T&ai,  koI  arsKvov  kpi'&ov 
Ai^etr^tu  xiXoficu  •  xo^^^  ^  iirorropTig  ipn^oc. 
The  two  words  aoiKov  iroiEla'&ai  seem  hear  to  be  taken  together  in 
the  sense  of  "  dismiss  the  Thete,"  or  "  make  him  houseless ;"  for  when  put 
out  of  his  employer's  house,  he  had  no  residence  of  his  own.     Gottling  (adr 
foe.),  Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss.  iv.  643),  and  Lehrs  (Qu«st.  Epic.  p.  205)  all  construe 
aoiKov  with  i^^ra,  and  represent  Hesiod  as  advising  that  the  houseless  Thete 
should  be  at  that  moment  taken  on,  just  at  the  time  when  the  summer's  work 
was  finished.    Lehrs  (and  seemingly  Gottling  also),  sensible  that  this  can 
never  have  been  the  real  meaning  of  the  poet,  would  throw  out  the  two  lines 
as  spurious.    I  may  remark  farther  that  the  translation  of  i^^c  given  by 
Gottling  —  villicua  —  is  inappropriate :  it  includes  the  idea  of  superintendence 
over  other  laborers,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Th#te  in 
any  case. 

There  were  a  class  of  poor  free  women  who  made  their  living  by  taking 
in  wool  to  spin  and  perhaps  to  weave :  the  exactness  of  their  dealing,  as  well 
as  the  poor  profit  which  they  made,  are  attested  by  a  touching  Homeric 
simile  (Hiad,  xiii.  434).     See  Hiad,  vi.  289;  xxiii.  742.  Odyss.  xv.  414. 

•  Herodot.  iv.  151.  Compare  Ukert,  Geographic  der  Griechen  und  Romer, 
parti,  pp.  16-19. 

Odyss.  XX.  383  j  x.iiv.  210.    The  identity  of  the  Homeric  Scheria  with 
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conclude  that  Korkjra,  Italj,  and  Sicily  were  not  wholly  unknown 
to  the  poet:  among  seafaring  Greeks, the  knowledge  of  the 
latter  implied  the  knowledge  of  the  two  former,  —  since  the  habi- 
tual track,  even  of  a  well-equipped  Athenian  trireme  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  from  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily,  was  by  Korkyra 
and  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  Phokseans,  long  afterwards, 
were  the  first  Greeks  who  explored  either  the  Adriatic  or  Tyr- 
rhenian sea.^  Of  the  Euxine  sea  no  knowledge  is  manifested  in 
Homer,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  presents  to  .us  the  names  of  dis- 
tant regions  only  in  connection  with  romantic  or  monstrous  ac- 
companiments. The  Kretans,  and  still  more  the  Taphians  (who 
are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  western  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Acamania),  are  mentioned  as  skilful  mariners,  and  the  Taphian 
Ment^  professes  to  be  conveying  iron  to  Temesa  to  be  there  ex- 
changed for  copper  ;2  but  both  Taphians  and  Kretans  are  more 
corsairs  than  traders.^  The  strong  sense  of  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,  expressed  by  the  poet  Hesiod,  and  the  imperfect  structure  of 
the  early  Grecian  ship,  attested  by  Thucydid^s  (who  points  out 
the  more  recent  date  of  that  improved  ship-building  which  pr^ 
vailed  in  his  time),  concur  to  demonstrate  the  then  nftnx>w  ixing^ 
of  nautical  enterprise.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Greeks,  as  traders,  at  a  time  whec 
Babylon  combined  a  crowded  and  industrious  population  with 
extensive  commerce,  and  when  the  Phoenician  merchant-ships 
visited  in  one  direction  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  perhaps 
even  the  island  of  Ceylon,  —  in  another  direction,  the  British 
islands. 

The  Phoenician,  the  kinsman  of  the  ancient  Jew,  exhibits  the 
.  type  of  character  belonging  to  the  latter,  —  with  greater  enterprise 

Korkyra,  and  that  of  the  Homeric  Tbrinakia  with  Sicily,  appear  to  me  not 
at  all  made  cTut.  Both  Welcker  and  Klausen  treat  the  Phflsakians  as  pnrely 
mytliical  persons  (see  W.  C.  Miiller,  De  Corcyraeorum  RepublicA^  Gotting. 
1835,  p.  9). 

^  Herodot.  i.  163. 

^  Nitzsch.  ad  Odyss.  i.  181;  Sirabo,  L  p.  6.  The  situation  of  Temesa, 
whether  it  is  to  be  placed  in  Italy  or  in  Cypnis,  has  been  a  disputed  point 
among  critics,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

'  Odyss.  XV.  426.  Taftoi,  Xjitaropeg  uvSpeci  and  xvL  426.  Hymn  to 
D^m^tSr,  V.  123.  _ 

*  Hesiod.  0pp.  Di.  615-684;  Thncyd.  i.  13. 
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and  ingenuitj,  and  less  of  religious  exdusiveness,  yet  still  differ^ 
ent  fix)m,  and  even  antipathetic  to,  the  character  of  the  Greeks. ' 
In  the  Homeric  poems,  he  appears  somewhat  like  the  Jew  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  crafty  trader,  turning  to  profit  the  violence  and 
rapacity  of  others, — bringing  them  mnaments,  decorations,  the 
finest  and  brightest  products  of  the  loom,  gold,  silver,  electrum, 
ivorj,  tin,  etc,*in  exchange  f6r  which  he  received  landed  prodaoey 
skins,  wool,  and  slaves,  the  only  commodities  which  even  a 
wealthy  Greek  chief  of  those  early  times  had  to  offer,  —  prepared 
at  the  same  time  for  dishonest  gain,  in  any  manner  which  chance 
might  throw  in  his  way.^  He  is,  however,  reaUy  a  trader,  not 
undertaking  expeditions  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  surprise 
and  plunder,  and  standing  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the 
Tyrrhenian,  Kretan,  or  Taphian  pirate.  Tin,  ivory,  and  electruniy 
all  of  which  are  acknowledged  in  the  Homeric  poems,  were  the 
fruit  of  Phoenician  trade  with  the  West  as  well  as  with  the  East^ 

*  Odyss.  xiv.  290 ;  xr.  416.  — 

TpoKTijCf  6f  6^  TToXXiL  KoiC  dv^puiroiaiv  kupytt. 

The  interesting  narratiye  giren  bj  Eamaeas,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
fell  into  slavery,  is  a  vivid  pictnre  of  Phoenician  dealing  (compare  HerodcL 
i.  2-4.  Iliad,  vi.  290 ;  xxiii.  743).  Paris  is  reported  to  have  visited  Sidon, 
and  brought  from  thence  women  eminent  for  skill  at  the  loom.  The  Cyprian 
Verses  (see  the  Argument  ap.  Dantzer,  p.  17)  affirmed  that  Paris  had  landed 
at  SidoU;  and  attacked  and  captured  the  city.  Taphian  corsairs  kidnapped 
slaves  at  Sidon  (Odyss.  xv.  424). 

The  ornaments  or  trinkets  (uMpfiara)  which  the  Phoenician  merchant 
carries  with  him,  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  daida?M  iroXTid,  Uopirac  re 
yvafinrag  i^*  iXiKoc,  etc  which  HSphtestus  was  employed  in  fiEibricating 
(Biad,  xviii.  400 )  under  the  protection  of  Thetis. 

"  Fallacissimum  esse  genus  Phoenicum  omnia  monamenta  vetnstatis  atque 
omnes  historiae  nobis  prodiderunt."  (Cicero,  Orat.  TriuuL  partes  inedit«, 
ed.  Mali,  1815,  p.  13.) 

•  Ivory  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Homer,  who  uses  the  word  kXi<^  ex- 
clusively to  mean  that  substance,  not  to  signify  the  animal. 

The  art  of  dyeing,  especially  with  the  various  shades  oi  purple,  was  in 
after-ages  one  of  the  special  excellences  of  the  Phoenicians :  yet  Homer, 
where,  he  alludes  in  a  simile  to  dyeing  or  staining,  introduces  a  liseonian  or 
Karian  woman  as  the  performer  of  the  process,  not  a  Phoenician  (Biad,  iv. 
141). 

What  the  dectrwn  named  in  the  Homeric  poems  really  is  cannot  be  posi- 
tively determined.    The  word  in  antiquity  meant  two  different  things :  1. 
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Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Elarians,  in  verj 
earlj  periods,  occupied  many  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  aokd 
we  know,  from  the  striking  remnant  of  their  mining  works  which 
Herodotus  himself  saw  in  Thasus,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  thai 
they  had«once  extracted  gold  from  the  mountains  of  that  island, 
—  at  a  period  indeed  very  far  back,,  since  their  occupation  must 
have  been  abandoned  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  poet  Ardiilo- 
chus.^  Yet  few  of  the  islands  hi  the  ^gean  \rere  rich  in  such 
valuable  products,  nor  was  it  in  the  usual  course  of  Phoenician 
proceeding  to  occupy  islands,  except  where  there  was  an  adjoining 
mainland  with  which  ti'ade  could  be  carried  oou  The  traffic  a£ 
these  active  ^  arinem  required  no  permanent  settlement,  but  as 
occasional  Visitors  ihtrf  were  convenient,  in  enabling  a  Greek 
chief  to  turn  h^  .  iptives.  to  account,  —  to  get  rid  of  slaves  our 
friendless  Th^tes  who  were  troublesome, —  and  po  supply  himself 
with  the  metals,  precious  as  well  as  useful.^    The  halls  of  Alki- 

oodber  *,  2,  an  impure  gold,  containing  as  macl\  as  one-fifth  or  more  of  silver 
(x\iny,  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4).  The  passages  in  which  we  read  the  word  in  the 
Odyssey  do  not  positively  exclude  either  of  these  meanings ;  but  they  pres&xit 
to  us  electrum  so  much  in  juxtaposition  with  gold  and  silver  each  separat^'ly, 
that  perhaps  the  second  meaning  is  more  prohable  than  the  first.  Ilerodotas 
understands  it  to  mean  aniber  (iii.  115) :  SophokLes,  on  the  contrary » employ?) 
it  to  designate  a  metal  akin  to  gold  (Antigone,  1033). 

See  the  dissertation  of  Buttmann.  appended  to  his  collection  of  essa^-^ 
called  Mifthologus^  vol.  ii.  p.  337  *,  also,  Beckmaim,  History  of  Inventions,  voL 
iy.  p.  12,  Engl.  Transl.  ^  The  ancients  (observes  the  latter)  used  as  a  peciz> 
Uar  metal  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  because  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  separating  them,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  ekctrumJ*  J>r 
Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  241)  thinks  that  the  Homeric  etectrum  is 
amber ;  on  the  contraiy,  Htillmann  thinks  that  it  was  a  metallic  substance 
(Handels,  Geschichte  der  Griechen,  pp.  63-81). 

Beckmann  doubts  whether  the  oldest  Kocrairepoc  of  the  Greeks  was  really 
tin:  he  rather  thinks  that  it  was  "the  stannum  of  the  Komans,  the  iverk  ot 
our  smelting-houses, — «hat  is,  a  mixture  of  lead,  silver^  and.  other  accidental 
metals."  {Ibid.  p.  20).  The  Greeks  of  Massalia  procured  tin  from  Britain, 
through  Gaul,  by  the  Seine,  the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone  (Diodor.  v.  22).^ 

*  Herodot.  ii.  44 ;  vi.  47.  Archiloch.  Fragm.  21-22,  ed.  Gaisf.  CEnomaus, 
ap.  Euseb.  Pr«p.  Ev.  vi.  7.    Thucyd.  i  12. 

The  Greeks  connected  this  Phoenician  settlement  m  Thasus  with  the  . 
legend  of  Eadmus  and  his  sister  Enropa:  Thasus,  the  eponymus  of  the 
island,  was  brother  of  Kadmns.    (Herod,  ib.) 

'  The  angry  Laomeddn  threatens,  when  Foseiddn  and  ApoUo  ask  from 
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noas  and  Menelaus  glitter  with  gold,  copper,  and  electrum ;  while 
large  stocks  of  jet  unemployed  metal  —  gold,  copper,  and  iron  — 
are  stored  lip  in  the  treasure-chamber  of  Odysseus  and  other 
chiefs.  I  Coined  money  is  unknown  to  the  Homeric  age,— the 
trade  carried  on  being  one  of  barter.  In  reference  also  to  thff 
nietals,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  Homeric  descriptio&f 
universally  suppose  copper,  aiid  not  iron,  to  be  employed  fof 
arms,  both  ofiei)^ive  and  defensive.  By  what  process  the  copper 
was  tempered  and  hardened,  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
warrior,  we  do  not  know;^  but  the  use  of  iron  for  these  objects 
belongs  to  a  later  age,  though  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod 
suppose  this  change  to  have  been  already  in^  lodiicail  3 

him  (at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  servitudi )  Uig.  ^-.^ulated  wages  of  ' 
their  labor,  to  cut  off  their  ears  and  send  them  uff  to  some  distant  islands 
(Iliad,  xxi.  454).     Compare  xxiv.  752.    Odysa.  xx.«38d;  xviii.  83. 

'  Odyss.  iy.  73 ;  vii.  85 ;  xxi.  61.    Iliad,  ii.  226 ;  vi.  47. 

*  See  Millin,  Min^ralogie  Homerique,  p.  74.  That  there  are,  howerer, 
modes  of  tempering  copper,  so  as  to  impart  to  it  the  hardness  of  steel,  had 
been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  the  Comte  de  Caylas. 

The  Massagetaa  employed  only  copper  —  no  iron  —  for  their  weapons 
(Herodot.  i.  215). 

'  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  150-420.  The  examination  of  the  varions  matters  of 
antiquity  discoverable  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  as  published  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Copenhagen,  recognizes  a  distinction  of  three  suc- 
cessive ages:  1.  Implements  and  arms  of  stone,  bone,  wood,  etc.:  liMle  or 
no  nse  of  metals  at  all ;  clothing  made  of  skins.  2.  Implements  and  arms 
of  copper  and  gold,  or  rather  bronze  and  gold ;  little  or  no  silver  or  iron. 
Articles  of  gold  and  electrum  are  found  belonging  to  this  age,  but  none  of 
silver,  nor  any  evidences  of  writing.  3.  The  age  which  follows  this  has  he- 
longing  to  it  arms  of  iron,  articles  of  silver,  and  some  Runic  inscriptions : 
it  is  the  last  age  of  northern  paganism,  immediately  preceding  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  (Leitfaden  zur  Nordischen  Alterthumskunde,  pp.  31,  57, 
63,  Copenhagen,  1837). 

The  Homeric  age  coincides  with  the  second  of  these  two  periods.  Silver 
is  comparatively  little  mentioned  in  Homer,  while  both  bronze  and  gold  art 
familiar  metals.  Iron  also  is  rare,  and  seems  employed  only  for  agricnltuTol 
purposes  —  Xpvaov  re,  ;^oX«6v  re  aAtf,  kcr^ra  i^'  iipavnjv  (Iliad,  vi.  48; 
Odyss.  ii.  338  ;  xiii.  136).  The  ;cpi)(T6;toof  and  the  ;^;aXicei)f  are  both  men- 
tioned in  Homer,  but  workers  in  silver  and  iron  are  not  known  by  any  special 
name  COdyss.  iii.  425-436).  ' 

"The  hatchet,  wimble,  plane,  and  level,  are  the  tools  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  .with  the  saw,  the  square,  and  th« 
compass."  (Gillies,  Hist  of  Greece,  chap.  ii.  p.  61.) 
6» 
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The  mode  of  fighting  among  the  Homeric  heroes  is  not  less 
different  from  the  historical  times,  than  the  material  of  which 
their  arms  were  composed.  The  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry of  historical  Greece,  maintained  a  close  order  said  well- 
dressed  line,  charging  the  enemy  with  their  spears  protended  at 
even  distance,  and  coming  thus  to.  close  conflict  without  breaking 
their  rank:  there  were  special  troops,  bowmen,  slingers,  etc. 
armed  with  missiles,  but  the  hoplite  had  no  we^tpon  to  employ  ia 
this  manner.  The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  on  the 
contrary,  habitually  employ  the  spear  as  a  missile,  which  they 
launch  with  tremendous  force :  each  of  them  is  mounted  in  his 
war-chariot,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  calculated  to  contain  the 
warrior  and  his  charioteer;  in  which  latter  capacity  a  friend^or 
comrade  will  sometimes  consent  toxserve.  Advancing  in  his 
chariot  at  full  speed,  in  front  of  his  own  soldiers,  he  hurls  lus 
spear  against  the  enemy :  sometimes,  indeed,  he  will  fight  on  foot, 
and  hand  to  hand,  but  the  chariot  is  usually  near  to  receive  him 
if  he  chooses,  or  to  insure  his  retreat.  The  mass  of  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  coming  forward  to  the  charge,  without  any  regular 
step  or  evenly-maintained  line,  make  their  attack  in  the  same  way 
by  hurling  their  spears.  Each  chief  wears  habitually  a  long 
sword  and  a  short  dagger,  besides  his  two  spears  to  be  launched 
forward,  —  the  spear  being  also  used,  if  occasion  serves,  as  a 
weapon  for  thrust.  Every  man  is  protected  by  shield,  helmet, 
breastplate,  and  greaves :  but  the  armor  of  the  chiefs  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  common  men,  while  they  themselves  are 
both  stronger  and  more  expert  in  the  use  of  their  weapons. 
There  are  a  few  bowmen,  as  rare  exceptions,  but  the  generid 
equipment  and  proceeding  is  as  here  described. 

Such  loose  array,  immortalized  as  it  is  in  the  Biad,  is  familiar 
to  every  one;  and  the  contrast  which  it  presents,  with  those 
infiexible  ranks,  and  that  irresistible  simultaneous  charge  which 
bore  down  the  Persian  throng  at  Flataea  and  Kunaxa,^  is  such 

The  Gauls,  known  to  Polybius,^eemingly  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  only,  pos- 
sessed all  their  property  in  cattle  and  gold,  —  '&p€fifiara  xai  xp^^^t  —  °^ 
account  of  the'easy  transportability  of  both  (Polyb.  ii.  17). 

*  Tyrtaeos,  in  his  military  expressions,  seems  to  conceive  the  Homeric  mode 

of  burling  the  spear  as  still  prevalent,  —  dopv  6*  sirokfUiQ  puXXovrei 

.  (Fngm.  ix.  Gaisford).    Either  he  had  his  mind  prepossessed  with  the  Ho- 
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as  to  illustrate  forcibly  the  general  difference  between  heraio 
and  historical   Greece.    While  in  the  former,  a  few  splendid 
figures  stand  forward,  in  prominent  relief,  the  remainder  being  a 
mere  unorganized  and  ineffective  mass,  —  in  the  latter,  these  units 
'  have  been  combined  into  a  system,  in  which  every  man,  officer 
and  soldier,  has  his  assigned  place  and  duty,  and  the  yictory, 
when  gained,  is  the  joint  work  of  all.    Preeminent  individoal 
prowess  is  indeed  materially  abridged,  if  not  wholly  excluded,-^ 
no  man  can  do  more  than  maintain  his  station  in  theline  x^  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  gnmd  purposes,  aggressive  or  defensive, 
for  which  alone  arms  are  taken  up,  become  more  assured  and 
easy,  and  long-sighted  combinations  of  the  general  are  rendered 
ioT  the  first  time  practicable,  when  he  has  a  disciplined  body  of 
men  to  obey  him.    In  tracing  the  picture  of  civil  society,  we 
have  to  remark  a  similar  transition  —  we  pass  from  Hdrakl^, 
Theseus,  Jas6n,  Achilles,  to  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Perikl^  — 
from  "the  shepherd  of  his  people,"  (to  use  the  phrase  in  which 
Homer  depicts  the  good  side  of  the  heroic  king,)  to  the  l^islator 
who  introduces,  and  the  statesman  who  maintains,  a  preconcerted 
system  by  which  "willing  citizens  consent  to  bind  themselves.   If 
commanding  individual  talent  is  not  always  to  be  found,  the  whole 
community  is  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  course  under 
inferior  leaders ;  the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  each  dtizea 
being  predetermined  in  the  social  order,  according  to  principles 
more  or  less  wisely  laid  down.    The  contrast  is  similar,  and  the 
transition  equally  remarkable,  in  the  civil  as  in  the  military 
picture.    In  fact,  the  military  organization  of  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics is  an  element  of  the  gi*eatest  importance  in  respect  to  the 
conspicuous  part  which  they  have  played  in  human  affairs, — 

meric  array,  or  else  the  close  order  and  coQJnnct  spears  of  the  hopUtea  had 
not  yet  been  introdaced  doriag  the  second  Messenian  war. 

Thiersch  and  Schneldewin  would  sabstitnte  rraX^.ovrec  in  place  of  j9aA- 
hnfTcg.  Euripides  (Androm.  695)  has  a  similar  expression,  yet  it  does  not 
apply  well  to  hoplites ;  for  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  hoplite  consisted  in  car- 
rying his  spear  steadUy :  dopdrav  Kivijaic  betokens  a  disordwly  march,  and 
the  want  of  steady  courage  and  self-possession.  See  the  remazks  of  Bra- 
sidas  upon  the  ranks  of  the  Athenians  under  Eleon  at  Amphipolia  (Thncyd. 
V.  6). 

^  Enripid.  Andromach.  69^. 
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their  soperiority  over  other  oontempoiary  natHMis  in  this  respect 
being  hardly  less  striking  than  it  is  in  many  others,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  see  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  this  history. 

Even  at  the  most  advanced  point  of  their  tactics,  the  Greeks 
could  effect  little  against  a  walled  city,  whilst  the  heroic  weapons 
and  array  were  still  less  available  for  such  an  undertaking  as  a 
siege.    Fortifications  are  a  feature  of  the  age  deserving  conside- 
rable notice.    There  was  a  time,  we  are  told,  in  which  the  prim- 
itive Greek  towns  or  villages  derived  a  precarious  security,  not 
from  their  walls,  but  merely  from  sites  lofty  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cess.   They  were  not  built  immediately  upon  the  shore,  or  close 
upon  any  ocmvenient  landing-place,  but  at  some  distance  inland, 
on  a  rock  or  devation  which  could  not  be  approached  without 
notice  or  scaled  without  difficulty.    It  was  thought  sufficient  at 
that  time  to  guard  against  piratical  or  marauding  surprise :  but  as 
the  state  of  society  became  assured, —  as  the  chance  of  sudden 
'  assault  comparatively  diminished  and  industry  increased, —  these 
uninviting  abodes  were  exchanged  for  more  convenient  sites  on 
the  plain  or  declivity  beneath ;  or  a  portion  of  the  latter  was  in- 
closed within  larger  boundaries  and  joined  on  to  the  original 
foundation,  which  thus  became  the -Acropolis  of  the  new  town. 
Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,  etc.,  belonged  to  the  latter  dass  of  cities ; 
but  there  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece  deserted  sites  on  hill- 
tops, still  retaining,  even  in  historical  times,  the  traces  of  former 
habitation,  and  some  of  them  still  bearing  the  name  of  the  old 
towns.    Among  the  mountainous  parts  of  Kr§te,  in  iCgiaa  and 
Rhodes,  in  portions  of  Mount  Ida  and  Parnassus,  similar  rem- 
nants might  be  peroeived.i 

*  'H  na^xud,  noXig  in  JEgiao,  (Herodot  yi.  88) ;  *A<fT%fXaXaia  in.  Samiis 
(Polysen.  i  23.  2;  EtjmoL  Magn.  y.  'Aorvn-oAoia) :  it  became  seemingly  the 
acropolis  of  the  subsequent  city. 

About  the  deserted  sites  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Er^te,  see  Theophrastos, 
De  Ventb,  y.  13,  ed.  Schneider,  p.  762. 

The  site  of  QaXtuaKtplfic  in  Mount  Ida,  —  hrdvo  Kippfjvoc  jcord  rb  furecy 
porarov  t^^  'l^^  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  607);  larepwSk  xaraTipct  aradwtc  i^ 
Kovra  eif  r^  vw  Ik^cv  fieraKia&fiaav.  Paphos  in  Cyprus  was  the  same 
^stance  below  the  ancient  Palte-Paphos  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  683). 

Near  Mantineia  in  Arcadia  was  situated  bpoQ  h  ry  iredi^,  rd  ipeima  fri 
Mttirrtveia^  ixov  r^c  ^X"-^ '  t^oXtlfcu,  dl  rb  x^tov  i^'  i/fiuv  IlrdAtf  (Ptasan. 
Till  12, 4).    See  a  simiUr  statement  about  the  lofty  sites  of  the  aDc<cm% 
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Probably,  in  such  primitive  hill  vUlageQ,  a  continuous  circle  of 
wall  W0UI4  harcUy  be  required  as  an  additional  means  of  defenoe, 
and  would  oflen  be  rendered  verj  difficult  by  the  rugged  nature 
of  the  ground.  But  Thucydides  represents  the  earliest  Greeks 
—  those  whom  he  conceives  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war — as  liv- 
ing thus  universally  in  unfortified  villages,  chiefly  on  account  of 
th^  poverty,  rudeness,  and  thorough  carelessness  for  the  mor- 
row. Oppressed,  and  held  i^)art  from  each  other  by  perpetual 
fear,  they  had  not  yet  contracted  the  sentiment  of  fixed  abodes : 
they  were  unwilling  even  to  plant  fruit-trees  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  gathering  the  produce, —  and  were  always  ready  to 
dislodge,  because  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  staying,  and  a  bare 
subsistence  might  be  had  any  where^.  He  compares  them  to  the 
mountaineers  of  ^tolia  and  of  the  Ozolian  Lokris  in, his  own 
time,  who  dwelt  in  their  unfortified  hill  villages  with  little  or  no 
intercommunication,  always  armed  and  fighting,  and  subsisting 
an  the  produce  of  their  cattle  and  their  woods,^  — clothed  in  un- 
dressed hides,  and  eating  raw  meat 

The  picture  given  by  Thucydides,  of  these  very  early  and  un- 

town  of  Orchomenus  (in  Arcadia)  (Pans.  viii.  13,  2),  of  Nonakris  (viii.  17, 
5,)  of  Itvai  (riii.  18,  3),  Lykoreia  on  PamaaBiu  (Pans.  z.  6,  2j  Strabo,  ix. 
p.  418). 

Compare  also  Plato,  Legg.  iiL  2,  pp.  678-679,  who  tracea  these  lofty  and 
craggy  dwellings,  general  among  the  earliest  Grecian  townships,  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  homan  society  after  an  extensive  deluge,  which  had  coyered 
ail  the  lower  grounds  and  left  only  a  few  surrivon. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  2.  ^aiverat  ydp  if  vihf  *  EAAdr  KoXov/Uvn^  o^  icaXiu  pe^tMiC 
oUovftivtff  iiXH  fteravaaTaaeic  re  o^ai  tH  nporepa,  K<d  fi^wg  iKouroi  lifv 
iavTiJv  &iroXeiirovTeCi  ^la^Oftevoi  inrd  tlvuv  ael  nXetovuv  •  r^c  7^  ifivopias 
oix  ovarjCf  oiS*  iinfiiyvvvTeg  a6eC>g  u^^f/Xot^t  oUtc  kot^  y^v  oItc  6t^  "^aXaaoffCt 
vefioftevoi  dh  tU  ahrdv  iKaaroi  600V  itnoCyVf  koI  irepiovaiav  xp^f^^'^^v  oix 
ixovreg  ov6i  y^v  tjivTevovTec,  a^Tuov  dv  6'rrore  Tt(  iireXi^eiy,  Kai  uretxiffrov 
&fia  &vTLnff  &XXoc  a<^aipifaeTat,  r^f  re  Kod^*  ^ftipav  avayicmov  rpof^c  vavT€h 
Xov  &v  ^ywfievoi  hnxparBlVt  ob  xo^^<^  airaviaravTOf  icai  di'  aifrd  odra 
fuyi^ei  noXeiitv  laxvoVf  oUre  ry  d^Xy  napaaKevy. 

About  the  distant  and  unfortified  villages  and  rude  habits  of  the  JEtolians 
and  Lokrians,  see  Thucyd.  iii.  94 ;  Pausan,  x.  38,  8 :  also  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  Polyb.  ii.  17. 

Both  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  seem  to  have  conoeiyedthe  Homeric  period 
as  mainly  analogous  to  the  fidpfiapoL  of  their  own  day — Au«i  T  ^AdlototS- 
hic  ?^yQv,  6ri  roiavra  del  iroiel  'Ofifjpoc  ola  Jv  rore*  ffv  dh  roiavra  rd 
fcoXud  oldirep  Koi  vi)v  iv  rolg  0ao0dpot(  (Sol:ol.  Iliad,  x.  151). 
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recorded  times,  cun  only  be  taken  as  conjectural, —  the  conjectures, 
indeed,  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher, — generalized  too  in 
part,  from  the  many  particular  instances  of  contention  and  expul- 
sion of  chiefs  which  he  found  in  the  old  legendary  poems.  The 
Homeric  poems,  however,  present  to  us  a  different  picture.  They 
recognize  walled  towns,  fixed  abodes,  strong  local  attachments, 
hereditary  individual  property  in  land,  vineyards  planted  and 
carefully  cultivated,  established  temples  of  the  gods,  and  splendid 
palaces  of  the  chiefs.^  The  description  of  Thucydid^  belongs 
to  a  lower  form  of  society,  and  bears  more  analogy  to  that  which 

the  poet  himself  conceives  as  antiquated  and  barbarous, to  the 

savage  Cyclopes,  who  dwell  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  hollow 
caves,  without  the  plough,  without  vine  or  fruit  culture,  without 
arts  or  instruments, — or  to  the  primitive  settlement  of  Dardanus 
son  of  Zeus,  on  the  higher  ground  of  Ida,  while  it  was  reserved 
for  his  descendants  and  successors  to  found  Ae  holy  Bium  on  the 
plain.3  Hiam  or  Troy  represents  the  perfection  of  Homeric  soci- 
ety. It  is  a  consecrated  spot,  containing  temples  of  the  gods  as 
well  as  the  palace  of  Priam,  and  surrounded  by  walls  which  are 
the  febric  of  the  gods ;  while  the  antecedent  form  of  ruder  society, 
which  the  poet  briefly  glances  at,  is  the  parallel  of  that  which  the 
theory  of  Thucydid^s  ascribes  to  his  own  early  semi-barbarous 
ancestors. 

Walled  towns  serve  thus  as  one  of  the  evidences,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  Greece  had,  even  in  the  Homeric 
times,  reached  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the  ^tolians  and  Lok- 
rians  of  the  days  of  Thucydides.  The  remains  of  Myk€nse  and 
Tiryns  demonstrate  the  massy  and  Gyclopian  style  of  architecture 
employed  in  those  early  days :  but  we  may  remark  that,  while 
modem  observers  seem  inclined  to  treat  the  remains  of  the  former 
as  very  imposing,  and  significant  of  a  great  princely  family,  Thu- 
cydides, on  the  emitrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place,  and  labors 

'  Odyss.  vi.  10  j  respecting  Nauaithous,  past  king  of  the  Phaakians : 
^A/i^l  dh  relxoc  ^Aaffw  TroXet,  kcU  kdeifxaro  oIkovc, 
Kai  vi7ot)f  iroltfae  i^cwv,  koI  edaoaar'  apovpag. 
The  vineyard,  olire-ground,  and  garden  of  Laertes,  is  a  model  of  careful 
fultiration  (Odyss.  xxiv.  245 j;  see  also  the  shield  of  Achillea  (Biad,  xviii. 
Ml-580))  and  the  Kalyddnian  plain  (Biad,  ix.  575). 
*  OdTSS.  z.  106-115 ;  Iliad,  xx.  216. 
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to  elade  the  inference,  which  might  be  deduced  from  its  insignifi- 
cant size,  in  disproof  of  the  grandeur  of  Agamemndn.^  SucL 
fortifications  supplied  a  means  of  defence  incomparably  superior 
to  those  of  attack.  Indeed,  even  in  historical  Greece,  and  after 
the  invention  of  battering  engines,  no  citj  could  be  taken  except 
by  surprise  or  blockade,  or  by  mining  Uie  country  around,  and 
thus  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  their  means  of  subsistence. 
And  in  the  two  great  sieges  of  the  l^endary  time,  Troy  and 
Thebes,  the  former  is  captured  by  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden 
horse,  while  the  latter  is  evacuated  by  its  citisens,  under  the 
warning  of  the  gods,  after  their  defeat  in  the  field. 

This  decided  supmority  of  the  means  of  defence  over  those  of 
attack,  in  rude  ages,  has  been  one  of  the  grand  promotive  causes 
both  of  the  growth  of  civic  life  and  of  the  general  march  of  hu- 
man improvement.  It  has  enabled  the  progressive  portions  of 
mankind  not  only  to  maintain  their  acquisitions  against  the  pre- 
datory instincts  of  the  ruder  and  poorer,  and  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  incipient  organization, — but  ultimately,  when  their 
organization  has  been  matured,  both  to  acquire  predominance,  and 
to  uphold  it  until  their  own  disciplined  habits  have  in  part  passed 
to  their  enemies.  The  important  truth  here  stated  is  illustrated 
not  less  by  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  than  by  that  of  modem 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Homeric  chief,  combining 
superior  rank  with  superior  force,  and  ready  to  rob  at  every  con- 
venient opportunity,  greatly  resembles  the  feudal  baron  of  the 
Middle  Ag^,  but  circumstances  absorb  him  more  easily  into  a  city 
life,  and  convert  the  independent  potentate  into  the  member  of  a 
governing  aristocracy.^    Traffic  by  sea  continued  to  be  beset  with 

*  Thucyd,  i.  10.  Kai  6ti  fdv  UvK^at  ftiKpdv  J7V,  Ij  el  n  rCtv  Tore  iroXwfia 
ftTf  a^toxpeov  SoKei  elvai^  etc. 

'  Nagelsbach,  Homerische  Theologie,  Abschn.  y.  sect  54.  Hesiod  strongly 
condemns  robbery,  —  A^  d/at^,  &pira^  6k  itocj),  ^avaroio  Soretpa  (0pp.  Di. 
356,  cemp.  320) ;  bat  the  sentiment  of  the  Grecian  heroic  poetry  seems  not 
to  go  against  it,  -^  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  nataral  employment  of  superior 
force,  —  AvTo/ttarot  <r  6ya&ot.  detXov  hrl  daZrac  latriv  (Athens,  r.  p.  178; 
comp.  Pindar,  Fragm.  48,  ed.  Dissen.) :  the  long  spear,  sword,  and  breast- 
plate, of  the  Kretan  Hybreas,  constitate  his  wealth  (Skolion  27,  p.  877  ;  Poet 
Lyric,  ed.  Bergk),  wherewith  he  ploughs  and  reaps,  — while  the  unwarlike, 
who  dare  not  or  cannot  wield  these  weapons,  fall  at  his  feet,  and  call  him 
The  Great  King.    The  feeling  is  different  in  the  later  age  of  Demetrius 
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danger  from  pirates,  long  after  it  had  become  tolerably  assured 
-by  land:  the  "wet  ways"  have  always  been  the  last  resort  of 
lawlessness  and  violence,  and  the  ^gean,  in  particular,  has  in  all 
times  suffered  more  than  other  waters  under  this  calamity. 

Aggressions  of  the  sort  here  desoribed  were  of  course  most 
numerous  in  those  earHest  times  when  the  .^^ean  was  not  yet 
an  Hellenic  sea,  and  when  many  of  the  Cyelades  were  occupied, 
not  by  Greeks,  but  by  Karians, — perhaps  by  Phoenicians:  the 
number  of  Karian  sepulchres  discovered  in  the  sacred  island  of 

FoUork^tSs  (about  310  b.  o.) :  in  the  Idiyphallic  Ode,  addressed  to  him  at  his 
entrance  into  Athens,  robbery  is  treated  as  worthy  only  of  ^toUans  :— 
AiroXiK^  ydp  itpKoaai  rd  tQv  wiXa^, 

(Poet.Lyr.  xzv.  p.  453,  ed.  Schneid.) 

The  robberies  of  powerful  men,  and  even  highway  robbery  generally, 
foand  considerable  approring  sentiment  in  the  Middle  Ages.  ^  All  Europe 
Cobserves  Mr.  Hallam,  Hist  Mid.  Ag.  ch.  yiii.  part  3,  p.  247)  was  a  scene  of 
intestine  anarchy  daring  the  Middle  Ages :  and  thongh  England  was  far  less 
exposed  to  the  sconige  of  private  war  than  most  nations  on  the  eontinent, 
we  should  find,  conld  we  recover  the  local  annals  of  erory  country,  such  an 
accnmnlation  of  petty  rapine  and  tomnlt,  as  would  almost  alienate  us  from 

the  liberty  which  served  to  engender  it.* Highway  robbery  was  from 

the  earliest  times  a  sort  of  national  crime We  know  how  long  the  oat- 
laws  of  Sherwood  lived  in  tradition ;  men  who,  like  some  of  their  betters, 
have  been  permitted  to  redeem,  by  a  few  acts  of  generosity,  the  just  ignomiuy 
of  extensive  crimes.  These,  indeed,  were  the  heroes  of  vulgar  applause ;  bat 
when  such  a  judge  as  Sir  John  Fortesone  conld  exult,  that  inore  Englishmen 
were  hanged  for  robbery  in  one  year  than  French  in  seven, — ^and  that,  if  on 
Englishman  be  poor,  and  see  another  having  riches,  which  may  he  taken  from  him 
by  might,  he  vnll  not  spare  to  do  so,  —  it  may  be  perceived  how  thoroughly 
these  sentiments  had  pervaded  the  public  mind." 

The  robberies  habitually  committed  by  the  noblesse  of  France  and  Ger- 
many daring  the  Middle  Ages,  so  much  worse  than  anything  in  England,— 
and  those  of  (ihe  highland  chiefs  even  in  later  times,  —  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  references:  as  to  France,  an  ample  catalogue  is  set  forth  in 
Pulaure's  Histoire  de  la  Noblesse  (Paris,  1792).  The  confederations  of  the 
German  cities  chiefly  originated  in  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  roads  and 
rivers  open  for  the  transit  of  men  and  goods  against  the  nobles  who  infested 
the  high  roads.  Scaliger  might  have  found  a  parallel  to  the  Xym-ai  of  the 
heroic  ages  in  the  noblesse  of  la  Bouergue,  as  it  stood  oven  in  the '16th 
century,  which  he  thus  describes:  "In  Comitatu  Rodez  pessimi  sunt 
■obilitas  ibi  latrocinatur :  nee  possunt  reprimi."  (ap.  Dulaure,  c.  9.) 
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Delus  seems  to  attest  such  occupation  as  ui  historical  fact.^  Ac- 
cording to  the  legendary  account,  espoused  both  bj  Herodotna 
and  by  Thucydides,  it  was  the  Kretan  Minds  who  subdued  these 
islands  and  established  his  sons  as  rulers  in  them ;  either  expel- 
ling the  Karians,  or  reducing  them  to  servitude  and  tribute.* 
Thucydides  presumes  that  he  must  of  course  have  put  down 
piracy,  in  order  to  enable  his  tribute  to  be  remitted  in  safeQr, 
like  the  Athenians  during  the  tioie  of  their  hegemony.3  Upcm 
the  legend^  thalassocraty  of  Minds,  I  have  already  remarked  * 
in  another  place  i^  it  is  sufficient  here  to  repeat,  that,  in  the 
Homeric  poems  (long  subsequent  to  Minds  in  the  current  chro- 
nology), we  find  piracy  both  frequent  and  held  in  honorable  esti- 
mation, as  Thucydides  himself  emphatically  tells  us,  —  remarking, 
moreover,  that  the  vessels  of  those  early  days  were  only  half- 
decked,  built  and  equipped  after  the  piratical  fashion,^  in  a  man- 
ner upon  which  the  nautical  men  of  his  time  looked  back  with 
disdain.  Improved  and  enlarged  shipbuilding,  and  the  trireme, 
or  ship  with  three  banks  of  oars,  common  for  warlike  purposes 
during  the  Persian  invasion,  began  only  with  the  growing  skiU, 
activity,  and  importance  of  the  Corinthians,  three  quarters  of  a 
century  after  the  first  Olympiad.^  Corinth,  even  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  wealthy,  which  it  ac- 
quired principally  froip  its  remarkable  situation  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  from  its  two  harbors  of  Lechseum  and  Kenchrese,  the  one  on 
the  Corinthian,  the  other  on  the  Sardnic  gulf.  It  thus  supplied 
a  convenient  connection  between  Epirus  and  Italy  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Mge&,n  sea  on  the  other,  without  imposing  upon 
the  unskilful  and  timid  navigator  of  those  days  the  necessity  of 
circumnavigating  Peloponnesus- 

The  extension  of  Grecian  traffic  and  shipping  is  manifested 


'  Thucyd.  i.  4-8.  r^f  vvv  '  EX^jyvfic^f  i&aXaaaTjc- 

•Herodoti.  171 ;  Tbucj«d.  i.  4-8.  Isokratls  (Panathenaic.  p.  241)  takes 
credit  to  Athens  for  having  finally  expelled  the  Karians  oat  of  these  islands 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  emigration. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  4.  to  re  ^yariKbv  cj  f  e  / «  6  f ,  Ko&igpu  U  ttjc  ^aXaaaiic  i^f 
$aov  fjdvvaTOj  tov  riic  irpoaodov^  fiuXXov  Uvcu  avr^. 

*  See  the  preceding  volume  of  this  History,  Chap.  xiL  p.  227. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  10.  r^  7ra?icu<t>  Tp6it<i)  P.jtrrp/icaJrcpov  napeaKevaaueva. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  13. 
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by  a  oompaiison  of  the  Homeric  witk  the  Hesiodic  poeins ;  in 
respect  to  knowledge  of  places  and  coontries,  —  the  latter  being 
probably  referable  to  dates  between  b.  c.  740  and  b.  g.  640.  In 
Homer,  acquaintance  is  shown  (the  accoracj  of  snch  acquaint- 
ance, however,  being  eza^erated  by  Strabo  and  other  fritndlj 
critics)  with  continental  Greece  and  its  neighboring  islands,  wit}\ 
Kr^te  and  the  principal  isknds  of  the  ^gean,  and  with  Thrace, 
the  Troad,  the  Hellespont,  and  Asia  Minor  between  Paphlagonia 
'  northward  and  Lykia  southward.  The  Sikels  are  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  Sikania  in  the  last  book  of  that  poem,  but  no- 
thing is  said  to  evince  a  knowlege  of  Italy  or  the  realities  of  the 
western  worid.  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Phoenike,  are  known  by 
name  and  by  yagne  hearsay,  but  the  Nile  is  only  mentioned  as 
^  the  river  Egypt  ^  while  the  Euxine  sea  is  not  mentioned  at 
aU-^  In  the  Hesiodic  poems,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Nile,  the 
Ister,  the  Phasis,  and  the  Eridanns,  are  all  specified  by  name  ;^ 
Mount  ^tna,  and  the  island  of  Ortygia  near  to  Syracuse,  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Ligurians  in  the  west,  and  the  Sc3rthians  in  the 
north,  were  also  noticed.^  Indeed,  within  forty  years  afler  the 
first  Olympiad,  the  cities  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse  Were  founded 
from  Corinth,  —  the  first  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  series  of 
colonies,  destined  to  impart  a  new  character  both  to  the  south  of 
Italy  and  to  Sicily. 

In  reference  to  the  astronomy  and  physics  of  the  Homeric 
Greek,  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  he  connected  together 
the  sensible  phenomena  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  these 
sciences  by  threads  of  religious  and  personifying  fuicy,  to  which 
the  real  analogies  among  them  were  made  subordinate ;  and  that 
these  analogies  did  not  begin  to  be  studied  by  themselves,  apart 

*  See  Voelcker,  Homerische  Geographic,  ch.  iii.  sect  55-63.  He  has 
brought  to  bear  much  learning  and  ingenuity  to  identify  the  places  visited 
by  Odysseus  with  real  lands,  but  the  attempt  is  not  successful.  Compare 
also  IJkert,  Horn.  Geog.  vol.  L  p.  14,  and  the  valuable  treatises  of  J.  H 
Voss,  AUe  Wekkundej  annexed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Kritische  Blftt- 
ter  (Stuttgart,  1828),  pp.  245-413.  Voss  is  the  father  of  just  views  respect- 
ing Homeric  geography. 

*  Hesiod.  Theog.  33*8-340. 

»  Hesiod.  Theogon.  1016;  Hesiod.  Fragm.  190-194,  ed.  Gottling;  Strabo, 
i.  p.  16 ;  vii.  p.  300.  Compare  Ukert,  Geographie  der  Griechenund  B&ner, 
L  p.  37. 
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from  the  religious  elenfent  by  which  they  had  been  at  first  ovep- 
laid,  until  the  age  of  Thales, -h-.  coinciding  as  that  period  did 
with  the  increased  opportunities  for  visiting  Egypt  and  the  inte- 
rior of  Asia.  The  Greeks  obtained  access  in  both  of  these  coun- 
tries to  an  enlarged  stock  of  astronomical  observations,  to  the  use 
of  the  gnomon,  or  sundial,^  and  to  a  more  exact  determination^ 
of  the  length  of  the  solar  year,9  than  that  which  served  as  the 

'  The  Greeks  learned  from  the  Babylonians,  noXov  koI  yvuftova  kcU  rd, 
6v€M»Kcu6eKa  fiepea  Trig  Vf^P^C  (Herodot.  ii.  109).  In  my  first  edition,  I  had 
interpreted  the  word  ttoXov  in  Herodotos  erroneously.  I  now  beliere  it  to 
mean  the  same  as  horobgium^  the  areolar  plate  npon  which  the  vertical 
gnomon  projected  its  shadow,  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  how  of  the  day, 
—  twelve  honrs  between  snnrise  and  snnset :  see  Ideler,  HaAdbuch  der  Chro- 
nologic, vol.  i  p.  233.  Respecting  the  opinions  of  Thales,  see  the  same 
work,  part  ii  pp.  18-57 ;  Plutarch,  de  Pladt.  Philosophor.  ii.  c.  12j  Aristot 
de  Coelo,  ii.  13.  Costard,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Astronomy  among  the 
Ancients,  p.  99. 

*  We  have  very  little  information  respecting  the  eariy  Greciaii  mode  of 
computing  time,  and  wb  know  that  though  all  the  different  states  computed 
by  lunar  periods,  yet  most,  if  not  all,  of  Uiem  'kad  different  names  of  months 
as  well  as  different  days  of  beginning  and  ending  thei/  months.  All  their 
immediate  computations,  however,  were  made^by  months :  the  lunar  period 
was  their  immediate  standard  of  reference  for  determining  their  festirals, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  solar  period  being  resorted  to  only  as  a  correc- 
tive, to  bring  the  same  months  constantly  into  the  same  seasons  of  the  year. 
Their  original  month  had  thirty  days,  and  was  divided  into  three  decades,  as 
it  continued  to  be  during  the  times  of  historical  Athens  (Hesiod.  0pp.  Di. 
766  J.  In  order  to  bring  this  lunar  period  more  nearly  into  harmony  with 
the  sun,  they  intercalated  every  year  an  additional  month :  so  that  their 
years  included  alternately  twelve  months  and  thirteen  months,  each  month 
of  thirty  days.  This  period  was  called  a  Dieteris, — sometimes  a  Trieteris. 
Solon  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the  fashion  of  months  differing  in 
length,  varying  alternately  from  thirty  to  twenty-nine  days.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Herodotus  had  present  to  his  mind  the  Dieteric  cycle,  or  years 
alternating  bet\veen  thirteen  months  and  twelve  months  (each  month  of 
thirty  days),  and  no  other  (Herodot  i.  32;  compare  ii.  104).  As  astrono- 
mical knowledge  improved,  longer  and  more  elaborate  periods  were  calcu^ 
lated,  exhibiting  a  nearer  correspondence  between  an  integral  number  of 
lunations  and  an  integral  number  of  solar  years.  First,  we  find  a  period  of 
four  years ;  next,  the  OctaGteris,  or  period  of  eight  years,  or  seventy-nine 
lunar  months ;  lastly,  the  Metonic  period  of  nineteen  years,  or  235  lunar 
months.  How  far  any  of  these  larger  periods  were  ever  legally  authorized, 
or  brought  into  civil  usage,  even  at  Athens,  is  matter  of  much  doubt.  See  ' 
Ideler,  Uber  die  Astronomiscfaea  Beobachtungen  der  Alten,  pp.  175-195; 
Macrobins,  Satumal.  i.  13. 
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I  of  tbor  YviDW  IsMT  pcno^  H  ■  pfelcpded  thai  Thalm 
tbe  first  w^  pre&ted  «i  cd^pse  of  f^eaakj — not,  indeed, 
.  bos  wkk  faocge  limits  of  oror  as  to  the  time  of  its 
mooKmmDtf — mdtkai  he  aleopajpcMTedaoppoibondMiacqqaiDt- 
jBce  vich  mgfbtoroitD^al  fbgaotaeasaL  wmd  probabilities,  as  to  be 
able  to  ibreteil  an  abandftot  crop  of  otircs  for  tbe  oomii^  year, 
aad  to  reaiiie  a  faocge  sam  d[  wotmtj  hj  mtk  oiiTe  qtecolatioiLi 

From  Tbaks  dovnward  ve  trace  a  imffcniiim  of  astronomical 
aad  pbj^cal  tkeone&  more  or  less  succeattfuly  into  wbidi  I  do 
Dot  intend  here  to  enter:  il  is  sa:fficieiit  at  present  to  cootrast 
tbe  ikshn^t  o£  the  Ionic  phUosopb j  with  the  times  preceding  him, 
and  to  mark  the  firslrnmiBfiiccment  of  scientific  yediction  among 
the  Greeks^  howercr  iiapaic€t  ai  the  ootsciy  as  distinguished 
from  the  inspired  dicta  of  pro^^iels  or  orades,  and  finom  those 
^edal  signs  of  the  poiposes  of  the  gods,  whidi  formed  tbe  habit- 
md  reljance  of  the  Homeric  man.*  We  shall  see  these  two  modes 
of  antidpatii^  the  fotnre, — one  based  ^pon  the  philosophical, 
the  other  npon  the  rdigioiB  appreeiatioa  of  nature;, — running 
siraallaneoaslj  on  throoghoat  Grecian  historj,  and  sharii^  be- 
tween than  in  vneqaal  portioiB  the  empire  of  the  Greek  mind; 
the  former  acquiring  both  greater  predominance  and  wider  appli- 
cation among  the  inteUectnal  men,  and  partiaDj  restricting^  but 
ncTcr  abolishing,  the  qnntaneoQS  emplojment  of  the  hater  among 
the  Tnlgar. 

Ndther  coined  monej,  nor  the  art  of  WTiting,^  nw  painting, 
nor  scn^ture,  nor  imaginative  architectore,  belong  to  the  Ho- 
meric and  Hesiodic  times.  Such  rudiments  of  arts,  destined 
nltimateij  to  acquire  so  great  a  devdopment  in  Greece,  as  may 
have  existed  in  these  early  days,  serred  only  as  a  sort  of  nodeos 
to  the  foncy  of  the  poet,  to  shape  oat  for  himself  the  fiibuloos 

>  Herodot  L  74 ;  AristoC  PoliL  L  4,  5. 
•  Odjss.  iiL  173. — 

li  rtofuv  Sk  ^tbv  fttivetp  ripac  ahrup  by'  iuiv 
A^Ue,  KoZ  ipntyci  irOutyof  fuaov  cif  Eviomv 
TifOfeiv,  etc 
CompttC  OdyH.  zz.  100;  Siad,  L  62;  Eorip.  SoppL  216-230. 

'  Tbe  ajfftara  Xirypd.  mentioiied  in  the  Ifiad,  tI.  168,  if  they  prore  bbj- 
thing,  aie  ratfacr  an  erideaee  against,  dian  far,  the  szistenoe  of  alpkabedctl 
wiitiaf  at  the  tnnea^wben  tbe  Siad  was  oomposed. 
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creations  ascribed  to  Hephsestas  or  Daedalus.  No  stataes  of  the 
gods,  not  even  of  wood,  are  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
All  the  many  varieties,  in  Grecian  music,  poetry,  and  dandng,  — 
the  former  chiefly  borrowed  from  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  —  date 
from  a  period  considerably  later  than  the  first  Olympiad :  Tep- 
pander,  the  earliest  musician  whose  date  is  assigned,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  harp  with  seven  strings  instead  of  that  with  four 
strings,  does  not  oome  until  the  26th  Olympiad,  or  676  b.  c.  :  the 
poet  Archilochus  is  nearly  of  the  same  date.  The  iambic  and 
elegiac  metres  —  the  first  deviations  from  the  primitive  epic  strain 
and  subject  —  do  not  reach  up  to  the  year  700  B.  c. 

It  is  this  epic  poetry  which  forms  at  once  both  the  undoubted 
prerogative  and  the  solitary  jewel  of  the  earliest  era  of  Greece. 
Of  the  many  epic  poems  which  existed  in  Greece  during  the 
eight  century  before  the  Christian  era,  none  have  been  preserved 
except  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey :  the  ^thiopis  of  Arktinus,  the 
Ilias  Minor  of  Lesches,  the  Cyprian  Verses,  the  Capture  of 
CEk^halia,  the  Returns  of  the  Heroes  from  Troy,  the  Th^bai's  and 
the  Epigoni,  —  several  of  them  passing  in  antiquity  under  the 
name  of  Homer,  —  have  all  been  lost  But  the  two  which  re- 
main are  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  in  the  primitive  Greeks, 
a  mental  organization  unparalleled  in  any  other  people,  and  pow- 
ers of  invention  and  expression  which  prepared,  as  well  as  fore- 
boded, the  future  eminence  of  the  nation  in  all  the  various  de- 
partments to  which  thought  and  language  can  be  applied.  Great 
as  the  power  of  thaught  afterwards  became  among  the  Greeks, 
their  power  of  expression  was  still  greater :  in  the  former,  other 
nations  have  built  upon  their  foundations  and  surpassed  them,  — 
in  the  latter,  they  still  remained  unrivalled.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  flexible,  emphatic,  and  transparent  character  of 
the  lafnguage  as  an  instrument  of  communication,  —  its  perfect 
aptitude  for  narrative  and  discussion,  as  well  as  for  stirring  all 
the  veins  of  human  emotion  without  ever  forfeiting  that  character 
of  simplicity  which  adapts  it  to  all  men  and  all  times,  —  may  be 
traced  mainly  to  the  existence  and  the  wide-spread  influence  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  To  us,  these  compositions  are  interesting 
as  beautiful  poems,  depicting  life  and  manners,  and  unfolding  cer- 
tain types'  of  character  with  the  utmost  vivacity  and  artlessness : 
to  their  original  hearer,  they  possessed  all  these  sources  of  attrae 
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tion,  together  with  others  more  powerful  still,  to  which  we  are 
now  strangers.  Upon  him,  they  hore  with  the  full  weight  and 
solemnity  of  history  and  religion  combined,  while  the  chann  of 
the  poetry  was  only  secondary  and  instrumental.  The  poet  was 
then  the  teacher  and  preacher  of  the  community,  not  simply  the 
amuser  if  their  leisure  hours :  they  looked  to  him  for  revelations 
of  the  unknown  past  and  for  expositions  of  the  attributes  and 
dispensations  of  the  gods,  just  as  they  consulted  the  prophet  for 
his  privileged  insight  into  the  future.  The ,  ancient  epic  com- 
prised many  different  poets  and  poetical  compositions,  which  ful- 
filled this  purpose  with  more  or  less  completeness :  but  it  is  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  that,  after  the 
minds  of  men  had  ceased  to  be  in  full  harmony  with  their  original 
design,  tiiey  yet  retained  theur  empire  by  the  mere  force  of  secon- 
dary excellences:  while  the  remainiog  epics  —  though  serving 
as  food  for  the  curious,  and  as  storehouses  for  logographers, 
tragedians,  and  artists  —  never  seem  to  have  acquired  veiy  wide 
popularity  even  among  intellectual  Greeks. 

I  shall,  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  give  some  account  of  the 
epic  cycle,  of  its  relation  to  the  Homeric  poems,  and  of  the 
general  evidences  respecting  the  latter^  both  as  to  antiquity  and 
authorship. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

GBKCUJiJ  EPia-HOMEBIC  POEMS. 

At  the  head  of  the  once  abundant  epical  compositions  of 
Greece,  most  of  them  unfortunately  lost,  stand  the  Hiad  and 
Odyssey,  with  the  immortal  name  of  Homer  attached  to  each 
of  them,  embracing  separate  portions  of  the  comprehensive 
legend  of  Troy.  They  form  the  type  of  what  may  be  called 
the  hermc  epic  of  the  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from  the  gene- 
alogical, in  which  latter  species  some  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  — 
the  Catalogue   of   Women,  the  Eoiai,  and  the  Naupaktia  — 
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stood  conspicuous.  Poems  >of  the  Homeric  character  (if  so  it 
may  be  called,  though  the  expresssion  is  very  indefinite,) —  being 
confined  to  one  of  the  great  events,  or  great  personages  of  Gre- 
cian legendary  antiquity,  and  comprising  a  limited  number  of 
characters,  all  contemporaneous,  made  some  approach,  more  or  less 
successful,  to  acertain  poetical  unity ;  while  the  Hesiodic  poems, 
tamer  in  their  spirit,  and  unconfined  both  as  to  time  and  as  to 
persons,  strung  together  distinct  events  without  any  obvious  view 
to  concentration  of  interest,  —  without  legitimate  beginning  or 
end.i  Between  these  two  extremes  there  were  many  gradations  : 
biographicai  poems,  such  as  the  Heraklei%or  Thesei's,  recounting 
all  the  principal  exploits  performed  by  one  single  hero,  present  a 
character  intermediate  between  the  two,  but  bordering  more 
closely  on  the  Hesiodic  Even  the  hymns  to  the  gods,  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  Homes,  are  epical  fragments,  narrating 
particular  exploits  or  adventures  of  the  god  commemorated. 

Both  the  didactic  imd  the  Diystico-religious  poetry  of  Greece 
began  in  Hexameter  verse, —  the  characteristic  and  consecrated 
measure  of  the  epic  '^  but  they  belong  to  a  different  species,  and 
burst  out  from  a  difierent  vein  in  the  Grecian  mind.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  more  conmion  belief  among  the  historical  Greeks, 
that  such  mystic  efiusions  were  more  ancient  than  their  narrative 
poems,  and  that  Orpheus,  Musadus,  linus,  01^,  Pamphus,  and 
even  Hesiod,  etc,  ete.,  the  reputed  composers  of  the  former,  were 
of  earlier  date  than  Homer.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain 
this  opinion,  and  the  presumptions  are  all  against  it  Those  com- 
positions, which  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era 
passed  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  and  Musaaus,  seem  to  have 
been  unquestionably  post-Homeric,  nor  can  we  even  admit  the 
modified  conclusion  of  Hermann,  Ulrici,  and  others,  that  the 
mystic  poetry  as  a  genus  (putting  aside  the  particular  composi- 
tions falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and  others)  preceded  in  order 
of  time  the  narrative.^ 

*  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  17-37.  'He  points  oat  And  expUins  the  superior  struc 
tare  oi  the  Biad  and  Odydsey,  as  compared  with  the  semi  Homeric  and  Mo 
graphical  poems  ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  HesiodiCj  or  genealogical. 

■Aristot.  Poetic,  c,  41.  He  considers  the. Hexameter  to  be  the  naiwrai 
measure  of  narrative  poetry :  any  other  would  be  unseenaly. 

*'  Ulrici,  Gcschichte  des  Griechischen  Epos,  5te  Vorlesung,  pp.  96-ir. 
G.  Hermann,  Ueber  Homer  und  Sappho,  in  his  Opuscula,  torn,  vj  ;;..  r . 
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Besides  the  Iliad  and  Odjssej,  we  make  out  the  titles  of 
about  thirty  lost  epic  poems,  sometimes  with  a  brief  hint  of  their 
contents. 

Concerning  the  legend  of  Troy  there  were  five :  the  Cyprian 
Verses,  the  JSthiopis,  and  the  Capture  of  Troy,  both  ascribed  to 
Arktinus ;  the  lesser  Biad,  ascribed  to  Lesch§s ;  the  Returns  (of 
the  Heroes  from  Troy),  to  which  the  name  of  Hagias  of  Troezin 
is  attached ;  and  the  Telegoma,  by  Eugamm6n,  a  continuation  of 
the  Odyssey.  Two  poems, —  the  Thebaifs  and  the  Epigoni  (per- 
haps two  parts  of  one  and  the  same  poem)  were  devoted  to  the 
legend  of  Thebes, —  the  two  sieges  of  that  city  by  the  Argeians. 
Another  poem,  called  CEdipodia,  had  for  its  subject  the  tragical 
destiny  of  CEdipus  and  his  family ;  and  perhaps  that  which  is 
cited  as  Eurdpia,  or  verses  on  Eur6pa,  may  have  comprehended 
the  tale  of  her  brother  Eadmus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Thebe&i 

The  exploits  of  Herakl^s  were  celebrated  in  two  compositions, 
each  called  H^rakleia,  by  EonflBthdn  and  Fisander, —  probably 
also  in  many  others,  of  which  the  memory  has  not  been  preserved. 
The  capture  of  CEchalia,  by  H§rakl§s,  formed  the  subject  .of  a 
separate  epic  Two  other  poems,  the  JBgimius  and  the  Minyas, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  founded  on  other  achievements  of  this 
hero, —  the  eflTective  aid  which  he  lent  to  the  Dorian  king  -ZEgi- 
mius  against  the  Lapithse,  his  descent  ta  the  under-world  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  imprisoned  Theseus,  and  his  conquest  of 
the  city  of  the  Minyse,  the  powerful  Orchomenus.» 

Other  epic  poems  —  the  Phordnis,  the  Dana'is,  the  Alkmaednis, 
the  Atthis,  the  Amazonia —  we  know  only  by  name,  and  can  just 
guess  obscurely  at  their  contents  so  far  as  the  name  indicates.^ 

The  superior  antiquity  of  Orpheus  as  compared  with  Homer  passed  as  a 
receired  position  to  die  classical  Romans  (Horat.  Art  Foet.  392). 

'  Respecting  these  lost  epics,  see  Diintzer,  Collection  of  the  Fragmenta 
Epicor.  GrsBcorum ;  WfiUner,  De  Cyclo  Epico,  pp.  43-66 ;  and  Mr.  Fy^cs 
Clinton's  Chronology,  vol.  iii.  pp.  349-359. 

•  Welcker,  Der  Eptsche  Kyklus,  pp.  256-266 ;  ApoUoddr.  ii.  7,  7 ;  Diodor. 
iv.  37 ;  O.  MttUer,  Dorians,  i.  28. 

'  Welcker  (Der  Epische  Kyklus,  p.  209)  considers  the  Alkm»6m8  as  the 
same  with  the  Epigoni,  and  thd  Atthis  of  Hegesinous  the  same  with  the 
Amazonia:  in  Soidas  (v.  'Ofirjpoc)  the  latter  is  among  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Homer.  ^ 

Leutsch  (Thebaidos  Cyclicae  Reliquise,  pp.  12-14)  views  the  Tbebals  and 
tlio  Epigoni  as  different  parts  of  the  same  poem. 
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The  Titanomachia,  the  Gigantomachia,  and  th»  Gorinthiacay 
thvee  oompositions  all  ascribed  to  Eamtins,  afford  by  means  of 
their  titles  an  idea  8<Mnewhat  clearer  of  the  matter  which  they 
comprised.  The  Theo^ony  ascribed  to  Hesiod  still  exists,  though 
partially  corrupt  and  mutilated :  bat  there  seem  to  have  been 
other  poems,  now  lost,  of  the  like  import  and  title. 

Of  the  poems  composed  in  the  Hesiodic  style,  difiusive  and 
full  of  genealogical  detail,  the  prindpal  were,  the  Catalogue  of 
Women  and  the  Great  JSoiai ;  the  latter  of  which,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  a  continuation  of  the  former.  A  large  number  of 
the  celebrated  women  of  heroic  Greece  were  commemorated  in 
these  poems,  one  after  the  other,  without  any  other  than  an  arbi- 
trary bond  of  connection.  The  Marriage  of  K^yx, — the  Me- 
lampodia,  —  and  a  string  of  fables  called  Astronomia,  are  farther 
ascribed  to  Hesiod:  and  the  poem  above  mentioned,  called  ^gi- 
mius,  is  also  sometimes  connected  with  his  name,  sometimes  with 
that  of  Eerkops.  The  Naupaktian  Verses  (so  called,  probably, 
from  the  birthplace  of  their  author),  and  the  genealogies  of 
Kinaethdn  and  AsiUs,  were  compositions  of  the  same  rambling 
character,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty  fragments  re- , 
maining.i  The  Orchomenian  epic  poet  Chersias,  of  whom  two 
lines  only  are  preserved  to  us  by  Pausanias,  may  reasonably  be 
referred  to  the  same  category.^ 

The  oldest  of  the  epic  poets,  to  whom  any  date,  carrying  with 
it  the  semblance  of  authority,  is  assigned,  is  Arktinus  of  HilStus, 
who  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  first  Olympiad,  and  by  Suidaa 
in  the  ninth,  Eugammdn,  the  authof  of  the  Tdegonia,  and  the 
ktest  of  the  catalogue,  is  placed  in  the  fifty-third  Olympiad,  B.  c. 
566.  Between  these  two  we  find  Asius  and  LeschSs,  about  the 
thirtieth  Olympiad, —  a  time  when  the  vein  of.jthe  ancient  epic 
was  drying  up,  and  when  other  forms  of  poetry  —  elegiac,  iambic, 
lyric,  and  choric — had  either  already  arisen,  or  were  on  the 
point  of  arising,  to  compete  with  it.3 

^  Se«  the  Fragments  of  Hesiod,  EamSliis,  Einaetfadn,  and  AbIiis,  in  the 
collections  of  .Marktscheffel,  Dnntzer,  Gottling,  and  GMsford. 

I  have  already,  in  going  over  the  ground  of  Grecian  legend,  refernsd  to  all 
these  lost  pooms,  in  ^eir  proper  places. 

•  Pausan.  ix.  38,  6 ;  Platarch,  Sept  Sap.  Conv.  p.  156. 

'  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Helleniei,  about  the  date  of  Aiktiaiis,  vol.  i.  p.  860 

VOL.  II.  6 
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It  has  already  been  .stated  in  a  fontner  cbapter,  that  in  the  ewrly 
oommencements  of  proee-writing,  H^atseus,  Pherekjdes,  and 
other  logographoFB,  made  it  th^ir  business  to  extract  from  the 
ancient  fables  something  like  a  continuous  narrative,  chroncdog* 
ically  arranged.  It  was  up<m  a  principle  somewhat  anal<^ous 
that  the  Alexandrine  literati,  about  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era,!  arranged  the  multitude  of  old  epic  poets  into  a 
series  founded  on  the  supposed  order  of  time  in  the  ev^its  nar- 
rated,—  beginning  with  the  intermarriage  of  Uranus  and  Gas, 
and  the  Theogony, —  and  concluding  with  the  death  of  Odysseus 
by  the  hands  of  his  son  Telegonus.  This  cdUeeticMi  passed  by 
the  name  of  the  £pic  C^de,  and  the  poets,  whose  ccMnpositions 
were  embodied  in  it,  were  termed  Cyclic  poets.  Doubtless,  the 
epical  treasures  of  the  Alexandrine  library  were  larger  than  had 
ever  before  been  brought  together  and  submitted  to  men  both  of 
learning  and  leisure :  so  that  multiplication  of  such  compositions 
in  the  sam<e  museum  rendered  it  advisable  to  establish  some  fixed 
order  of  perusal,  and  to  copy  them  in  one  corrected  and  uniform 
edition.^    It  pleased  the  critics  to  determine  precedence,  neither 

*  Perhaps  Zenodotas,  the  superintendent  of  the  Alexandrine  library  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  in  the  third  century  B.C.:  there  is  a  Schoiiofn  on 
Flaatos,  published  not  many  years  ago  by  Osann,  and  since  more  fully  by 
Bitschl, — "  Caecins  in  commento  Comcediamm  Aiistophanis  in  Pluto,— 
Alexander  JEtolus,  et  Lycophron  Chalcidensis^  et  Zenodotus  Ephesius,  im- 
pulsu  regis  Ptolem»i,  Philadelphi  cognomento,  artis  poetices  libros  in  unnnn 
coUegerunt  et  in  ordinem  redegemnt  Alexander  tragoedias,  Lycophron 
comoedias,  Zenodotus  yero  Homeri  poemata  et  reliquorum  illnstrinm  poet- 
arum.*'  See  Laoge,  Ueber  die*  Kyklischen  I>ichter,p.  56  (Mainz.  1837); 
Welck^,  Der  Epische  Kyklns,  p.  8 ;  Bitschl,  Die  Alexandrinischeii  Biblio- 
theken,  p.  3  (Breslau,  1838). 

Lange  disputes  the  sufficiency  of  this  passage  as  proof  that  Zenodotus 
was  the  framer  of  the  Epic  Cycle :  his  grounds  are,  however,  unsatisfactory 
to  me. 

*  That  thefid  existed  a  cyclic  copy  or  edition  of  the  Odyssey  {^  KvicXud^)  ig 
proved  by  two  passages  in  the  Scholia  (xvL  195;  xrii.  25),  with  Boeddi'e 
remark  in  Buttmann*s  edition  :  this  was  the  Odyssey  copied  or  edited  along 
with  the  other  poems  of  the  cycle. 

Our  word  to  edit — or  edition — suggests  ideas  not  exactly  raited  to  the 
proceedings  9f  the  Alexandrine  library,  in  which  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
anything  like  what  is  now  called  publication.  That  magnificent  establish- 
ment, possessing  a  large  collection  of  epical  manoscripts,  and  ample  means 
«f  every  kind  at  command,  wonld  naturally  desire  to  have  these  compost' 
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bj  antiquity  nor  bj  excellence  of  the  eompositions  themselyes, 
but  .by  the  supposed  sequence  of  narrative,  so  that  the  whole 
taken  together  constituted  a  readable  aggregate  of  ejacal  .an- 
tiquity. 

Much  obscurityi  exists,  and  many  different  opinions  have  been 
expressed,  respecting  this  Epic  Cyde:  I  view  it,  not  as  an  ex- 
clusive canon,  but  simply  as  an  all-comprehensive  classification, 
with  a  new  edition^  founded  thereupon.  It  would  include  all  the 
epic  poems  in  the  library  older  than  the  Telegonia,  and  aprfor 
continuous  narrative ;  it  would  exclude  only  two  classes, —  first, 
the  recent  epic  poets,  such  as  Panyasis  and  Antimachus ;  next, 
the  genealogical  and  desultory  ^poems,  such  as  the  Catalogue  of 
Women,  the  Eoiai,  and  others,  which  could  not  be  made  to  fit 
in  to  any  chronological  sequence  of  events.^  Both  the  Biad  and 
,^ 

tioius  put  in  order  and  corrected  by  6ki\tal  hands,  and  Aen  carefolly  copied 
for  the  nse  of  the  library.  Snch  copy  constitutes  the  cyclic  edition:  they 
might  perhaps  canse  or  permit  daplicate;^  to  be  made,  but  the  kKdoaiq  or 
edition  was  complete  without  them. 

'  Respecting  the  great  confusion  in  which  the  Epic  Cycle  is  involvedt  see 
the  striking  declaration  of  Bnttmann,  Addenda  ad  Scholia  in  04yssenmi  p' 
575 :  compare  the  opinions  of  the  different  critics,  as  enumerated  at  the  end 
of  Welcker'a  treatise,  Episdi..Kyk.  pp.  420-453. 

'  Our  information  respecting  the  Epic  Cycle  is  derived  from  Eutychlos 
Proclus.  a  literary,  man  of  Sicca  during  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  tutor  of  Marcus  Antoninus  (JuL  Ci^itJolip.  Vit.  Marc,  c.^2), — not 
from  Proclus,  called  Diadochus,  the  new-Platonic  philosopher  of  the  fifth 
century,  as  Heyne,  Mr.  Clinton,  and  others  have  imagined.  The  fragments 
from  his  work  called  Chrestomathia,  give  arguments  of  several  of  the  lost 
cyclic  poems  connected  with  the  Siege  of  Troy»  eommunicatins  the  import- 
ant fact  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  included  in  the  cycle,  and  giving 
the  following  description  of  tl^e  principle  upon  which  it  was  arranged: 
AiaXafi^avei  dk  vfpl  rod  Xeyofjhfov  iviKov  KmXoVy  b^  dpxerai  ft^v  U  T^i 
Ovpdvov  Koi  Tv€  6fjtohtyovfievnc  fU^eoc kcU  irep^Tovrai  6  tmicdi 

Aiyei  6h  uf  tov  hriMOv  kvkXov  rd  weiiffiata  diaatjCercu  tat  avov&a* 

^eitu  TQic  icoXKoli^  oiix  ^"^^  ^^  "^  aper^v,  6c  Sid,  ri^  uKoXov&iav  tuv 
iy  airy  irpayfiartay  (ap. Photinm, cod.  239). 

This  miiefa-commented  passage,  while  it  clearly  marks  out  the  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Epic  Cycle  {iucoXov^ia  irpayfMTurv)^  neither  fiffirms  nor  de* 
nies  anything  respecting  the  excellence  of  the  constitnentf  poems.  Proclus 
•peaks  of  the  taste  common  in  his  own  time  {atrovdu^eTat  toic  froXXoic): 
there  w^  not  much,  relish  in  his  time  for  these  poems  as  such,  bntpeppto 
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the  Odyssey  were  oompiised  in  the  Gycle,  so  that  the  denomiia- 
tion  of  cyclic  poet  did  not  originally  or  designedly  carry  with  it 
any  association  of  contempt.  But  as  the  great  and  capital  poems 
were  chiefly  spoken  of  by  themselyes,  or  by  the  title  of  their 
own  sepwate  authors,  so  the  general  name  of  poets  of  the  Cycle 
came  gradually  to  be  applied  only  to  the  worst,  and  thus  toimplj 
vulgarity  or  common-place ;  the  more  so,  as  many  of  the  Lnferior 
compositions  included  in  the  collection  seem  to  have  been  anonj- 
mous,'  and  their  authors  in  consequence  describable  only  under 
some  such  common  designation  as  that  of  the  cyclic  poets.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  we  are  to  explain  the  disparaging  sentiment 
connected  by  Horace  and  others  with  the  idea  of  a  cyclic  writer, 
though  no  such  sentiment  was  implied  in  the  original  pieaning  of 
the  Epic  Cycle. 

^he  poems  of  the  Cyde  were  thus  menticmed  in  contrast  and 
antithesis  with  Homer,)  thou^  originally  the  Iliad  and  Odyswf 

were  much  interested  in  the  sequence  of  epical  erents.  The  abstracts  which 
he  himself  drew  up  in  the  form  of  argxunents  of  seyeral  poems,  show  that 
he  adapted  himself  .to  this  taste.  We  cannot  collect  from  his  words  that  he 
(ntended  to  express  any  opinion  of  his  own  respecting  the  goodness*  or  bad- 
ness of  the  cyclic  poems. 

'  The  gradual  growth  of  a  contemptuous  feeling  towards  the  scriptor 
OfcUaa  (Horat  Ars.  Poetic.  136),  which  was  not  originally  implied  in  tho 
name,  is  well  set  forth  by  Lange  (Ueber  die  Kyklisch.  Dicht  pp.  53-56). 

Both  Lange  (pp.  36-41 ),  however,  and  TJlrici  (Geschichte  des  Griech.  Epos, 
9te  Vorles.  p.  418)  adopt  another  opinion  with  respect  to  the  cycle,  which  I 
think  unsupported  and  inadmissible, — that  the  aeyeral  constituent  poems 
were  not  received  into  it  entire  (t.  e.  with  only  such  changes  as  were  requi- 
site for  a  cosrected  text),  but  cut  down  and  abridged  in  such  manner  as  to 
produce  an  exact  continuity  of  narrative.  Lange  even  imagines  that  the 
cyclic  Odyssey  was  thus'  dealt  with.  But  there  seems  no  evidence  to  coan- 
tenance  this  theory,  which  would  convert  the  Alexandrine  literati  from  critics 
into  logographers.  That  the  cyclic  Iliad  atid  Odyssey  were  the  same  in  the 
main  (allowing  for  corrections  of  text)  as  the  common  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  is 
thr/wn  by  the  fact,  that  Proclus  merely  names  them  in  the  series  withoo! 
giving  any  abstract  of  their  contents :  they  were  too  well  known  to  render 
such  a  process  necessary.  Nor  does  either  the  language  of  Proclus,  or  that 
of  Cccius  as  applied  to  Zenodotus,  indicate  any  transformation  a)>p]ied  to 
the  poets  whose  works  are  descriSed  to  have  been  brought  together  and  put 
into  a  certain  order. 

The  hypothesis  of  Lange  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the  {axoXov^U 
wi/myMaTuv)  continuity  of  narrated  events  must  necessarily  have  been  ezact 
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had  both  been  induced  among  them :  and  this  alteration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  -word  has  given  birth  to  a  mistake  as  to  the  pH- 
marj  purpose  of  the  classification,  as  if  it  had  been  designed  espe- 
cially to  part  off  the  inferior  epic  productions  from  Homer.  Bat 
while  some  critics  are  disposed  to  distinguish  the  cyclic  poets  too 
pointedly  from  Homer,  I  conceive  that  Welcker  goes  too  much 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  identifies  the  Cycle  too  closely  with 
that  poet  He  construes  it  as  a  classification  deliberately  framed 
to  comprise  all  the  various  productions  of  the  Homeric  epic, 
with  its  unity  of  action  and  comparative  paucity,  both  of  persons 
and  adventures,  —  as  opposed  to  die  Hesio^^c  epic,  crowded  with 
separate  persons  and  pedigrees,  and  destitute  of  central  action  as 
well  as  of  closing  catastrophe.  This  (pinion  does,  indeed,  coincide 
to  a  great  degree  with  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  few  of  the  Hesiodic 
epics  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  Cycle :  to  say  that 
none  were  included,  would  be  too  much,  for  we  cannot  venture  to 
set  aside  either  the  Theogony  or  the  JEgunius;  but  we  may 
account  for  their  absence  peifectly  well  without  supposing  any 
design  to  exclude  them,  for  it  is  obvious  that  their  rambling 
character  (like  that  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid)  forbade  the 
possibility  of  interweaving  them  in  any  continuous  series.  Con- 
tinuity in  the  series  of  narrated  events,  coupled  with  a  certain 
degree  of  antiquity  in  the  poems,  being  the  principle  on  which 
the  arrangement  called  the  Epic  Cycle  was  based,  the  Hesiodic 
poems  generally  were  exeluded,  not  from  any  preconceived  in- 
tention, but  because  they  could  not  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
such  orderly  reading. 

What  were  the  particular  poems  which  it  comprised,  we  can- 
not now  determine  with  exactness.     Welcker  arranges  them  as 

and  without  break,  as  if  the  whole  conetituted  one  work.  But  this  would 
not  be  possible,  let  the  framers  do  what  they  might :  moreover,  in  the  attempt, 
the  individuality  of  all  the  constittient  poets  must  have  been  sacrificed,  in 
sach  manner  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  discnss  their  separate  merits. 

The  continuity  of  narrative  in  the  Epic  Cycle  could  not  have  been  more 
than  approximate,  —  as  complete  as  the  poems  composing  it  would  admit: 
nevertheless,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  poems  were  arranged  in 
series  upon  this  principle  and  upon  no  other.  The  librarians  might  nave 
arranged  in  like  manner  the  vast  mass  of  tragedies  in  their  possession  (if 
they  had  chosen  to  do  so)  upon  the  principle  of  sequence  in  the  sabje6(8: 
had  they  done  so,  the  series  would  have  formed  a  Tragic  Cifdc. 
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foBows:  'nuoHviiadiia,  Danais,  Amafswiia  (ot  Attlus),  (Edipo- 
dia,  Th^MiIs  (or  Expediti<m  of  Amphiaiaos),  Epigoni  (or  Alk- 
maBow),  Minjas  (or  Phduus),  Capture  of  GBchalia,  'Cyprian 
Verses,  Biad,  JEitaoipiR,  Lesser  Iliad,  Ifiapersis-or  the  Taking 
ofTroy,  Betmnsof  the  Heroes,  Odjssejr,  and  Td^onia.    Woell- 
ner,  Lange,  and  Mr.  Fjnes  CUntoQ  enlarge  the  list  of  cyclic 
poems  still  farth^.t     Bat  all  sach  reoonstmctions  of  the  Cycle 
are  conjectural  and  destitute  of  anthorify:  the  <Hily  poems  which 
we  can  affirm  on  positiye  gnxmds  to  hare  heen  comprehended  in 
it,  are,  first,  the  series  respecting  the  heroes  of  Troy,  from  the 
Cypria  to  the  Telegonia,  of  which  Prodos  has  preserved  the 
arguments,  and  which  includes  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  —  next, 
the  old  Theban,  which  is  expressly  termed  cyclic,^  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  poem  of  the  same  name  composed  by  Anti- 
machus.    In  r^ard  to  other  particular  compositions,  we  have  no 
evidence  to  guide  us,  either  for  admission  or  exclusion,  except 
our  general  views  as  to  the  scheme  upon  which  the  Cycle  was 
framed.    If  my,  idea  of  that  scheme  be  ccnrrect,  the  Alexandrine 
critics  arranged  therein  aU  their  old  epical  treasures,  down  to 
the  Telegonia,*— the  good  as  well  as  the  bad;  gold,  silver,  and 
iron,  -^provided  only  they  could  be  pieced  in  wiUi  the  narrative 
series.     But  I  cannot  venture  to  include,  as  Mr.  Clinton  does, 
the  £ur5p]a,  the  Phor6ms,  and  other  poems  of  which  we  know    • 
only  the  names,  because  it  is  uncertain  whether  their  contents 
were  such  as  to  folfil  their  primary  condition ;  nor  can  I  concur 
with  him  in  thinking  that,  whero  there  were  two  or  more  poems 
of  the  same  title  and  subject,  one  of  them  must  necessarily  have 
been  adopted  into  the  Cycle  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.     There 
may  have  been  two  Theogonies,  or  two  Herakleias,  both  compre- 
hended in  the  Cycle ;  the  purpose  being  (as  I  before  remarked), 
not  to  Biil  the  better  from  the  worse,  but  to  determine  some  fixed 
order,  convenient  for  reading  and  reference,  amidst  a  multiplicity 
of  scattered  compositions,  as  the  basis  of  a  new,  entire,  and  cor- 
rected edition. 


»  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Kyklus,  pp.  37-41 ;  Wncllner,  De  Cyclo  Epico, 
p.  43,  seq. ;  Lfinge,  Ucber  die  Kyklischen  Dichter,  p.  47  j  Clinton,  Easti  Hel- 
(enid,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

•  Schol  Pindar.  Olymp.  vi.  26 ;  Athenae.  xi.  p.  465. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  principle  on  which  the  cydic 
poems  were  originallj  strung  together,  thej  are  all  now  lost^ 
except  those  two  unrivaDed  diamonds^  whose  brightness,  dim- 
ming all  the  rest,  has  alone  sufficed  to  confer  imperishable  glory 
even  upon  the  earliest  phase  pf  Grecian  life.  It  has  been  the 
natural  privilege  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  from  the  rise  of 
Grecian  philology  down  to  the  present  day,  to  provoke  ^PL  in- 
tense  curiosity,  which,  even  in  the  historical  and  literary  days  of 
Greece,  there  were  no  assured  facts  to  satisfy.  These  oomposi* 
tions  are  the  monuments  of  an  age  essentially  religious  and  poet- 
ical, but  essentially  also  unphilosophical,  unreflecting,  and  unre- 
cording:  the  nature  of  the  case  forbids  our  having  an/  authentic 
transmitted  knowledge  respecting  such  a  period ;  and  the  lesson 
must  be  learned,  hard  and  painful  though  it  be,  that  no  imaginable 
reach  of  critical  acumen  will  of  itself  enable  us  to  discriminate 
£a,ncy  from  reality,  in  the  absence  of  a  tolerable  stock  of  evidence. 
After  the  numberless  comments  and  acrimonious  controversies  i 
to  which  the  Homeric  poems  have  given  rise,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  any  of  the  points  originally  doubtful  have  obtained  a 
solution  such  as  to  command  universal  acquiescence.  To  ^ance 
at  all  these  controversies,  however  briefly,  would  far  transcend 
the  limits  of  the  present  work ;  but  the  most  abridged  Grecian 
history  would  be  incomplete  without  8<Hne  inquiry  respecting  the 
Poet  (so  the  Greek  critics  in  their  veneration  denominated  Homer)) 
and  the  productions  which  pass  now,  or  have  heretofore  passed, 
under  his  name. 

Who  or  what  was  Homer?  What  date  is  to  be  assigned  to 
him  ?    Wliat  were  .his  compositions  ? 

A  person,  putting  these  questions  to  Greeks  of  different  towns 
and  ages,  would  have  obtained  answers  widely  discrepant  and 
contradictory.     Since  the  invaluable  labors  of  Aristarchus  (ind 

*  It  is  a  memorable  illhstration  of  that  bitterness  which  has  so  mnch  dis- 
graced the  controversies  of  literary  men  in  aU  ages  (I  fear,  we  can  make  no 
exception),  when  we  find  Fansanias  saying  that  he  had  esamined  into  the 
ages  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  with  the  most  laborious  scnitiny,  bat  that  he 
knew  too  well  the  calnmnions  dispositions  of  oontefmponury  critics  and  poets, 
to  declare  whatconclosion  he  had  come  to  (Pans.  ix.  30, 2) :  Uept  6h  *H<n66ov 
re  ^Xuciac  Kal  'Ofiffpov^  irokvifpayftomjamni  If  rb  itupipifrraTov  oti  ftoi  ypa^tv 
^^  ^,  hni&rafuvi^  rd  ^CKcuriov  aXXav  re  Kot  oix  ^Ktxna  6aot  kot'  k/ik  M 
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the  other  Alexandrine  eritics  on  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, it  has,  indeed,  been  customary  to  regard  those  two  (putftiDg 
aside  the  Hynm^,  and  a  few  other  minor  poems)  as  being  the 
only  genuine  H(Mneric  compositions :  and  the  literary  znen  called 
Ghorizontes,  or  the  Separating,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Xenon 
and  HeUanikus,  endeavored  still  farther  to  reduce  the  number 
by  disconnecting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  pointing  out  that 
both  oould  not  be  the  work  of  the  same  author.  Throughout 
the  whole  course  ci  Grecian  antiquity,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys* 
sey,  and  the  Hymns,  have  been  received  as  Homeric :  but  if  we 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  still  earlier,  we  find  that 
several  other  epics  also  were  ascribed  to  Homer,  —  and  there 
were  not  wanting^  critics,  earlier  than  the  Alexandrine  age,  who 
regarded  the  whole  Epic  Cycle,  together  with  the  satirical  poem 
called  Margit^,  the  Batrachomyomachia,  and  other  smaller  pieces, 
as  Homeric  wwks.  The  cydic  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni  (whether 
they  be  two  separate  poems,  (mt  the  latter  a  second  part  of  the 
former)  were  in  early  days  currently  ascribed  to  Homer:  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  Cyprian  Verses :  some  even  attiv 
buted  to  him  sevetul  other  pomns,^  the  Capture  oi  (Echalia,  the 
Lesser  Biad,  the  PhokaVs,  and  the  Amazonia.  The, title  of  the 
poem  called  Thebais  to  be  styled  H^omeric,  depends  upon  evi- 
dence more  ancient  than  any  which  can  be  produced  to  authenti- 
cate the  Iliad  and  Odyssey:  for  Kallinus,  the  ancient  elegiac, 
poet  (B.  c.  640),  mentioned  Homer^s  the  author  of  it,  —  and  his 
opinion  was  shared  by  many  other  competent  judges.^    Fnxn  the 

*  See  the  extract  of  Prochis,  in  Photius  Cod.  239. 

*  Suidas,  T.  "OfiTipoc ;  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  p.  330. 

^  Pansan.  ix.  9,  3.  The  name  of  Kallinos  in  that  passage  seems  certnnly 
correct:  Td  ik  imj  ravra  (the  Thebats)  KaXAlvof,  Ti^iKO/tevoQ  ainuv  it 
uv^fATfv,  i^mv  *Oftvp€V  rdv  noii^avTa  elvM  -  KaSJuPi/i  6e  no^tJioi  rs  KoL 
a^toi  Tioyov  Kard,  TairoL  Ijvaaav.  *Ey«i>  dh  r^  KoUiaLv  ravTjyv  fiera  ye  ^IXia- 
da  Kai  ^Odvcceiav  hratvu  frnXiara, 

To  the  same  purpose  the  author  of  the  Certamen  of  Besiod  and  Homer, 
and  the  psendo-Herodotus  (Vit.  Homer,  c  9).  The  'Aii^uipeu  iielacioj 
alluded  to  in  Snidas  as  the  prodnction  of  Hemer,  may  be  reasonably  identi- 
fied witii  the  Thebais  (Suidas,  v.  '0/ivpof). 

The  cydographer  Dionysius,  who  affiimed  that  Homer  bad  lived  both  ia 
the  Theban  and  the  Trojan  wars,  most  have  recognised  that  poet  as  author 
of  the  Thebais  as  well  as  of  the  Iliad  (ap.  Procl.  ad  Hesiod.  p.  3). 
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remarkal  ;le  descriptioii  given  by  Herodohis,  of  the  ezpolaion  of  the 
rhapsodes  from  Sikjdn,  by  the  despot  Eleisthen^,  in  the  time 
of  Solon  (about  b.  c.  580),  we  may  fonn  a  probable  jadgment 
that  the  lliebuB  and  the  Epigoni  were  then  rhapsodized  at  Sik- 
jon  as  Homeric  productions.^    And  it  is  dear  from  the  language 

'  Herodot  r.  67.  KXeur&ivjjc  y^  ^Apyeiotffi  troXtfj^a^  —  tovto  fiiv,  /5a- 
^f^doi^  hravee  h  ^us»opi  dyoviCea^aif  t&v  ^OfinpeUav  hriov  eZveca,  6ti 
'Apyeioi  re  KtU  "Apyo^  rd  iroX\d  vavta  iftpiaTai-^  tovto  6i,  ^^p^ov  ydp  \» 
Koi  kajt  kv  airy  Ty  &y6p^  tCw  Xucvwfivv  ^AdpffOTov  tov  ToAooi),  tovtov 
ine^vfiijae  6  KXetcr^iviiCf  iovra  ^Apyeiov,  kK^aXelv  kK  ttjs  x^PVC'  HerodotOi 
then  goes  on  to  relate  how  EleisthenSs  carried  into  effect  his  purpose  of 
banishing  the  hero  Adrastns :  first,  he  applied  to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  for 
permission  to  do  so  Erectly,  ahd  aTowedlj ;  next,  on  that  permission  being 
refused,  he  made  application  to  the  Thebans,  to  allow  him  to  introduce  into 
Sikyon  their  hero  Melanippos,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Adrastns  in  the  old 
Theban  legend ;  by  their  consent,  he  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Melanippns  in 
JiQ  most  commanding  part  of  the  Sikyonlan  agora,  and  then  transferred  to 
the  newly-imported  hero  the  rites  and  festivals  which  had  before  been  given 
to  Adrastns. 

Taking  in  conjunction  all  the  points  of  this  very  cniions  tale,  I  venture  to 
tiunk  that  the  rhapsodes  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Eleisthen^s  by  reciting, 
not  the  JSomeric  Hiad,  but  the  Homeric  TTuitaU  and  Epigoni,  The  former  does 
not  answer  the  conditions  of  the  narrative :  the  latter  fulfils  them  accurately. 

I.  It  cannot  be  said,  even  by  the  utmost  latitude  of  speech,  that,  in  tho 
Hiad,"  Little  else  is  sung  except  Argos  and  the  Aigeians,"  —  ('*in  illis  ubiqne 
fere  nonnisi  Argos  et  Argivi  celebrantur, ")  —  is  the  translation  of  Schweigh- 
haaser^ :  Argos  is  rarely  mentioned  in  it,  and  never  exalted  into  any  primary 
importance :  the  Argeians,  as  inhabitants  of  Argos  separately,  are  never  n^ 
ticed  at  all :  that  name  is  applied  in  the  Iliad,  in  common  with  the  AchcBana 
and  ZkmaanSf  only  to  the  general  body  of  Greeks,  —  and  even  applied  to 
them  much  less  frequently  than  the  name  of  Ackceans, 

2r  Adrastns  is  twice,  and  only  twice,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  master  of 
the  wonderful  horse  Areion,  and  as  ftither-in-law  of  Tydcus ;  but  he  makes 
no  figure  in  the  poem,  and  attracts  no  interest. 

Wherefore,  though  KleisthenSs  might  have  been  ever  so  much  incensed 
'against  Argos  and  Adrastus.  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
interdicted  the  rhapsodes  from  reciting  the  Iliad.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Thebafs  and  Epigoni  could  not  fail  to  provoke  him  especially.    For, 

1.  Argos  and  its  inhabitants  were  the  grand  subject  of  the  poem,  and  tho 
proclaimed  assailants  in  the  expedition  against  Thfibes.    Though  the  poem 
itself  is  lost,  the  first  line  of  it  has  been  preserved  (Lcutsch,  Theb.  Cycl 
Reliq.  p.  5;  compare  Sophocles,  CEd.  CoL  380  with  Scholia),— 
'Apyoc  ae*(5f,  ^cci,  iroXvdirjjtov^  hr^ev  ava/?ref,  etc. 

vol.  n.  6*  ^oo- 
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of  Herodotus,  tliat  in  his  tim^  the  general  opinion  ascribed  to 
Homer  both  the  Cyprian  Verses  and  the  Epigooi^  thongh  he 
himself  dissents.^  In  spite  of  such  dissent,  howeyer,  that  his- 
torian must  have  conceived  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
be  nearly  coextensive  with  the  whole  of  the  ancient  epic;  other- 
wise, he  would  hardly  have  delivered  his  memorable  judgment 
that  they  two  were  the  framers  of  Grecian  thec^ny. 

The  many  different  cities  which  hud  daim  to  the  birth  o£ 
Homer  (seven  is  rather  below  the  truth,  and  Smyrna  and  GhioB 
are  the  most  prominent  among  them,)  is  well  known,  and  most  of 
them  had  legends  to  tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage,  his 
alleged  blindness,  and  his  life  of  an  itinerant  bard,  acquainted 
with  poverty  and  sorrow.^    The  discrepancies  of  statement  re- 

2.  AdraBtOB  was  king  of  Argos,  and  the  chief  of  the  expedition. 
It  is  therefore  literally  true,  that  Aigos  and  the  Argeians  were  "  the  bordeo 
of  the  song  "  in  these  two  poems. 
To  this  we  may  add  — 

1.  The  rhapsodes  would  hare  the  strongest  motive  to  recite  the  Thebals 
and  Epigoni  at  Sikydn,  where  Adrastns  was  worshipped  and  enjoyed  so  Tast 
a  popolari^y  and  where  he  even  attracted  to  himself  the  choric  solemnities 
which  in  odier  towns  were  given  to  Dionysus. 

2.  The  means  which  Eleisthen^  took  to  get  rid  of  Adrastns  indicates  a 
special  reference  to  the  Thebals :  he  invited  Irom  Thebes  the  hero  Melamp 
pus,  the  Hedor  of  ThSbes,  in  that  very  poem. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  the  'Oft^ptia  imj,  alluded 
to  in  this  very  illustrative  story  of  Herodotus,  are  the  Thebats  and  the  Epi- 
goni, not  the  Iliad. 

'  Herodot.  ii.  117  ;  iv.  32.  The  words  in  which  Herodotus  intimates  his 
own  dissent  from  the  reigning  opinion,  are  treated  as  spurious  by  F.  A. 
Wolf,  and  vindicated  by  Schweighhauser:  whether  they  be  admitted  or  no^ 
the  general  currency  of  the  opinion  adverted  to  is  equally  evident 

'  The  Life  of  Homer,  which  passes  falsely  under  the  name  of  Herodotus, 
contains  a  collection  of  these  different  stories :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  but  the  statements 
which  it  furnishes  are  probably  several  of  them  as  old  as  Ephorus  (compare* 
also  Proclus  ap.  Fhotium,  e.  239). 

The  belief  in  the  blindness  of  Homer  is  doubtless  of  far  more  ancient 
date,  since  the  circumstance  appears  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
the  Delian  Apollo,  where  the  bard  of  Chios,  in  some  very  touching  lines, 
recommends  himself  and  his  strains  to  the  favor  of  the  Delian  maidens 
employed  in  the  worship  of  Apollo.  This  hjrmn  is  cited  by  Thucydid^a  as 
mquestionably  authentic,  and  he  doubtless  accepted  the  lines  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  personal  condition  and  relations  of  the  author  of  the  Hiad  and 
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ipectiiig  the  date  of  Ms  reputed  existenoe  are  no  less  worthy  of 
remark ;  for  out  of  the  eight  different  epochs  assigned  to  him,  the 
oldest  differs  from  the  most  recent  bj  a  period  o£  four  hundred 
aiid  sixty  year&. 

Thus  conflicting  would  have  be^i  the  answers  returned  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  Grecian  world  to  any  questions  respecting 
(he  person  of  Homer.  But  there  were  a  poetical  gens  (fraternity, 
or  guild)  in  the  Ionic  island  of  ChioSy  who,  if  the  question  had 
been  put  to  them,  would  haye  answered  in  another  manner.  To 
them,  Homer  was  not  a  mere  antecedent  man,  of  Idndred  nature 
with  themselves,  Imt  a  divine  or  semi-divine  eponynuis  and  pro- 
genitor, whom  they  wcnrshipped  in  their  gentile  sacrifloes,  and  in 
whose  ascendent  name  and  glory  the  individuality  of  every  mem* 
ber  of  the  gens  was  merged.  The  compositions  of  each  separate 
Hom^rid,  or  the  combmed  effbrts-  of  many  of  them  in  conjunc- 
tion, were  the  works  of  Homer :  the  name  of  the  individual  bard 
periiShes  and  his  authorship  is  forgotten,  but  the  common  gentile 


Pdyssey  (Thuoyd.  iii.  104} :  Sioionides  of  Ecoa  alsorcalls  Homer  a  Chian 
(Frag.  69,  Schneidewin). 

There  were  also  tales  which  represented  Homer  as  the  contempor&iy,  the 
cousin,  and  the  mal  in  recited  composition,  of  Hesiod,  who  (it  was  pretend* 
ed)  had  yaaqnished  him.  See  the  Certamen  Homeri  et  Hesiodi,  annexed 
to  the  works  of  the  latter  (p.  314^  ed.  Gottling ;  and  Plutarch,  Convir.  Sept 
Sapient  c.  10),  in  which  also  varioas  stories  respecting  the  Life  of  Homer 
are  scattered.  The  emperor  Hadrian  consulted  Uie  Delphian  oracle  to  know 
wtio  Homer  was :  the  answer  of  the  priestess  reported  him  to  be  a  native  of 
Ithaca,  the  son  of  Telemachds  and  EpikastS,  daughter  of  Nestdr  (Certamen 
Horn,  et  Hes.  p.  314).  The  author  of  this  Certamen  tdls  ^  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Delphian  oracle  desenres  implicit  confidence. 

Hellanikoa,  Damastes,  and  Pherekydes  traced  both  Homer  and  Hesiod 
up  to  Orpheus,  through  a  pedigree  of  ten  generations  (see  Stnrz,  Fragment 
Fiellanic.  fr.  75-144 ;  compare  also  Lobeck's  remarks  ^Aghophammy  p.  322 
-^ on  the  subject  of  these  genealogies ).  The  oompatations  of  these^  aathois 
earlier  than  Herodotus  are  of  value,  because  they  illustrate  the  halnts  of 
mind  in  which  Grecian  chronology  began:  the  genealogy  might  be  easily 
tontinned  backward  to  any  length  in  the  past  To  trace  Homer  up  to 
Orpheus,  however,  woirid  not  have  been  consonant  to  the  belief  of  tht 
HomSrids. 

The  contentions  of  the  diffSerent  cities  which  disputed  for  the  buth  of 
Homer,  and,  indeed,  all  &e  l^;endary  anecdotes  dreulated  in  antiquity  re 
•pecting  the  poet,  are  copiously  discussed  in  Welcker,  Ber  Epische  KykkM 
{pp.  lM-i99). 
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finfther  fivw  and  grows  in  renown,  from  generatkn  to  genera 
tioii,  by  the  genius  of  Ins  self^reuBwii^  sons. 

Such  was  the  oonoeplion  entertained  of  Homer  by  the  poetical 
gens  called  Homeridasy  or  Hom^rids ;  and  in  the  general  ob- 
BCQiity  of  the  whole  case,  I  lean  towwds  it  as  the  most  plaufflble 
conception.  Homer  is  noi  only  the  lepoted  author  of  the  yarious 
compositions  emanating  fmn  the  gentile  memb^^  but  also  the 
recipient  of  the  many  difierant  l^ends  and  <^  the  divine  gene- 
alogy, which  it  pleases  their  imagination  to  confer  upon  him. 
Snch  manofiMtuie  of  fictitioas  pelisonality,  and  sudi  perfect 
incorporation  of  the  entities  of  rdigkm  and  £uicy  with  the  real 
world,  is  a  process  familiar,  and  even  Hy^iM^ftl^  in  the  retroepeo 
tiye  vision  of  the  Greeks.^ 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  poetical  gens  here  broaght  to 
view,  the  Hom^ds,  are  of  indispatable  authenticity.  Their  ex- 
istence and  their  considerations  were  maintained  down  to  the 
historical  times  in  the  island  of  Chios.^  If  the  Hom^rids  were 
still  conspicuous,  even  in  the  days  <^  Aknsilaus,  Pindar,  Hellam- 
kus,  and  Plato,  when  their  productive  invention  had  ceased,  and 
when  they  had  become  only  guardians  and  distributors,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  of  the  treasures  bequeathed  by  their  predeces- 
sors,— far  mate  exalted  must  their  positiim  have  be^  three 
centuries  before,  while  they  were  sdll  the  inspired  creators  of 
epic  novelty,  and  when  the  absence  of  writing  assured  to  them 
the  undisputed  monopoly  of  th^  own  compositions.^ 


'  Even  Aristotle  ascribed  to  Homer  a  divine  parentage :  a  damsel  of  the 
isle  of  los,  pregnant  by  some  god,  was  earned  off  hj  pirates  to  Smyrna,  at 
the  time  of  the  Ionic  emigration,  and  there  gave  birth  to  the  poet  (Aristotel. 
ap.  Flntarch.  ViL  Homer,  p.  1059). 

Plato  seems  to  have  considered  Homer  as  having  been  an  itinerant  rhiq>* 
sode,  poor  and  ahnost  friendless  (Hepnbl.  p.  600). 

«  Pindar,  Nem.  ii.  1,  and  Sdiolia-,  Aknsilans,  Fragm.  31,  Didot;  Harpo- 
kration,  v.  *Ofiitpidai\  Heilanic  Fr.  65,  Bidot;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  645. 

It  seems  by  a  passage  of  Plato  (Phaedms,  p.  252),  that  the  Homdrid« 
professed  to  possess  nnpablished  verses  of  their  ancestral  poet^l^  airT&ira, 
Compare  Plato,  Republic,  p.  599,  and  Isocrat.  Helen,  p.  218. 

*5itzsch  (De  Historic  Homeri,  Fascic.  1,  p.  128,  Fasdc  2,  p.  71),  and 
TTlrici  (Geschiehte  der  Episch.  Poesie,  vol.  i.  pp.  240-381)  questionvthe  antl- 
iqnity  of  the  Homdrid  gens,  and  limit  their  fonctions  to  simple  reciters,  denj" 
ing  that  they  ever  composed  songs  or  poems  of  their  own.    Yet  these  ooriH^ 
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Homer,  then,  is  no  individual  man,  bat  the  divine  or  heroic 
&ther  (the  ideas  of  worship  and  ancestry  coalescing,  as  thej 
oonstantlj  did  in  the  Grecian  mind)  of  the  gentile  Homerids, 
and  he  is  the  anthor  of  the  Thebais,  the  Epigoni,  the  Cyprian 
Verses,  the  Prooems,  or  Hymns,  and  other  poems,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  he  is  the  author  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey, — as- 
suming that  these  various  compositions  emanate,  as  perhaps  they 
may,  from  different  individual  numbered  among  the  Hom^ds. 
But  this  disallowance  of  the  historical  personality  of  Homer  ia 
quite  distinct  from  the  question,  with  which  it  has  been  often 
con£>unded,  whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  originally  entire 
poems,  and  whether  by  one  author  or  otherwise.  To  us,  the 
name  of  Homer  means  these  two  poems,  and  little  else :  we  desire 
to  know  as  much  as  can  be  learned  respecting  their  date,  their 
original  composition,  their  preservation,  and  their  mode  of  com?- 
municatioB  to  the  public.  All  these  questions  are  more  or  less 
complicated  one  with  the  other. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  poems,  we  have  no  other  informa- 
tion ezoeiJ^  the  various  affirmaticms  respecting  the  age  of  Homeri 

such  as  the  EuneidoB,  the  Lykomidn,  the  Bafeads,  the  Talthybiadae,  ths 
descendants  of  Cheiron  at  Felidn,  etc.,  the  Hesychidft  (Schol.  Sophocl.  (Edip. 
Col.  489),  (the  acknowledged  parallels  of  the  HomSridse),  may  be  surely  all 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  earliest  known  elements  of  Grecian  history: 
rarely,  at  least,  if  ever,  can  snch  gens,  with  its  tripartite  character  of  civil, 
legions,  and  professional,  be  shown  to  have  commenced  ataay  recent  period. 
And  in  the  early  times,  composer  and  singer  were  one  person :  often  at 
least,  though  probably  not  always,  the  bard  combined  both  functions.  The 
Homeric  aoi6^  sings  his  own  compositions  *,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine 
ihftt  many  of  the  early  Homdrids  did  the  same. 

See  Niebuhr,  Bomisch.  Gesch.  vol.  i.  p.  324;  and  the  treatise,  Ueber  die 
Sikeler  in  der  Odyssee,~in  the  Bheinisches  Museum,  1828,  p.  257;  and 
Boeckh,  in  the  Index  of  Contents  to  his  Lectures  of  1834. 

""  The  aage  Vyasa  ( observes  Professor  Wilson,  System  of  Hindu  Mythology, 
Int  p.  bUi«)  ia  represented,  not  as  the  author,  but  as  the  arranger  and  com- 
piler of  the  Vedas  and  the  Furdn^s.  His  name  denotes  his  character,  mean- 
ing the  arranger  or  distributor  ( Welcker  gives  the  same  meaning  to  the  name 
Homer);  and  the  recurrence  of  many  Vyasas,  —  many  individuals  who  new- 
modelled  the  Hindu  scriptures,  — has  nothing  in  it  that  is  improbable,  except 
the  fabulous  intervals  by  which  their  labors  are  separated."  Individual 
authorship  and  the  thirst  of  personal  distinction,  are  in  this  case  also  buried 
r  one  groat  and  common  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Homer. 
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which  differ  among  themselTes  (as  I  have  before  observed)  by 
an  interval  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  which  for  the 
most  part  determine  the  date  of  Homer  by  reference  to  some 
other  event,  itself  fabulous  and  unaothentieated, —  such  as  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Return  of  the  H^rakleids,  or  the  Ionic  migra- 
tion. Krat^s  placed  Homer  earlier  than  the  Betum  of  the 
HSrakleids,  and  less  than  dghty  years  after  the  Trojan  war: 
£ratosthenes  put  him  one  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war: 
Aristotle,  Aristarchus,  and  Castcnr  made  his  birth  contemporary 
with  the  Ionic  migration,  while  ApoUoddrus  brings  him  down  to 
one  hundred  years  -after  that  event,  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Thucydid^  assigns  to  him  a 
date  much  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war.i  On  the  other  hand, 
Theopompus  and  £uphori6n  refer  his  age  to  the  far  more  recent 
period  of  the  Lydian  king,  Gyges,  (OL  18<-23,  b.  c.  708-688,) 
and  put  him  five  hundred  years  afiber  the  Trojan  epoch.3  What 
were  the  grounds  of  these  various  conjectures,  we  do  not  know ; 
though  in  the  statements  of  Krat^s  and  Eratosthenes,  we  may 
pretty  well  divine.  But  the  oldest  dictum  preserved. to  us  re- 
specting the  date  of  Homer, — meaning  thereby  the  date  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  —  appears  to  me  at  the  same  time  the  most 
credible,  and  t^e  most  consistent  with  the  general  history  of  the 
ancient  epic  Herodotus  places  Homer  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore himself;  taking  his  departure,  not  &om  any  fabulous  event, 
but  from  a  point  of  real  and  authentic  time.3    Four  centuries 

>  Thucyd.  i.  3. 

'  See  the  statements  and  citations  respecting  the  age  of  Hiomer,  collected 
in  Mr.  Clinton's  Chronology,  vol.  L  p.  146.  He  prefers  the  view  of  Aristotle, 
and  places  the  Iliad  and  Odjssey  a  centnry  earlier  than  I  am  inclined  to  do, 
-940-927  B.C. 

Kratds,  probably  placed  the  poet  anterior  to  the  Return  of  the  H^rakleidi^ 
because  the  Iliad  makes  no  mention  of  Dorians  in  Pelc^nn^sus :  £rastO0- 
thenSs  may  be  supposed  to  hare  grounded  his  date  on  the  passage  of  the 
niad,  which  mentions  the  three  generations  descended  from  ^neas.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  know  the  groiuids  of  the  very  low  date  assigned 
by  Theopompus  and  Euphoridn. 

The  pseudo-Herodotus,  in  his  life  of  Homer,  puts  the  birth  of  the  poet 
one  hundred  a«d  sixty-eight  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 

'Herodot.  ii.  53.  Hdrakleides  Fonticns  affirmed  that  Lyknrgns  had 
fcnmght  into  PeloponnSsns  the  Homeric  poems,  which  had  before  be« 
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anterior  to  Herodotus  would  be  a  period  oommendng  with  88C 
3.  c. :  so  that  the  oomposition  of  the  Homeric  poems  would  thus 
fall  in'  a  space  between  850  and  800  b«  c.  We  maj  gather  ^ram 
the  language  of  Herodotus  that  this  was  his  own  judgment, 
opposed  to  a  current  opinion,  which  assigned  the  poet  to  an 
earlier  epoch.  , 

To  place  the  Biad  and  Odyssey  at  some  periods  between  850 
B.  G.  and  776  b.  c,  appears  to  me  moire  |ffobable  than  any  other 
date,  anterior  or  posterior,  —  more  probable  than  the  latter,  be- 
cause we  are  justified  in  believing  these  two  poems  to  be  older 
than  Arktinus,  who  comes  shortly  after  the  first  Olympiad ;  — • 
more  probable  than  the  fonner,  because,  the  farther  we  push  the 
poems  badk,  the  more  do  we  enhance  the  wonder  of  their  pre- 
flerration,  already  sufficiently  great,  down  from  such  an  age  and 
society  to  the  historical  times. 

The  mode  in  which  these  poems,  and  indeed  all  poems,  epic  as 
well  as^  lyric,  down  to  the  age  (probably)  of  Peisistrntns,  were 
drculated  and  thought  to  bear  upon  the  public,  deserves  particu- 
lar attention.  They  were  not  read  by  individuals  akoie  and 
apart,  but  sung  or  recited  at  festivals  or  to  assembled  companies. 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  undisputed  facts  with  regard  to 
the  great  poet :  for  even  those  who  maintain  that  the  Biad  and 
Odyssey  were  preserved  by  means  of  writing,  seldom  contend 
that  they  were  read. 

In  appreciating  the  effect  of  the  poems,  we  must  always  take 
account  of  this  great  difference  between  early  Greece  and  our 
own  times,  —  between  the  congregation  mustered  at  a  solemn 
festival,  stimulated  by  community  of  sympathy,  listening  to  a 
measured  and  musical  recital  from  the  lips  of  trained  bards  or 
rhapsodes,  whose  matter  was  supposed  to  have  been  inspired  by 
the  Muse,  —  and  the  solitary  reader,  with  a  manuscript  before 
him ;  such  manuscript  being,  down  to  a  very  late  period  iu  Greek 
literature,  indifferently  written,  without  division  into  parts,  and 
without  marks  of  ^punctuation.    As  in  the  case  of  dramatic  per^ 

onknown  oaf  of  Ionia.  The  supposed  epoch  of  Lykni^gus  has  sometimes 
been  employed  to  sustain  the  date  here  assigned  to  the  Homeric  poems ;  b«| 
dretything  respecting  Lyknrgus  is  too  doubtful  to  serve  as  evidence  in  other 
inquiries. 
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^maUageByaomtbai  of  the  eaily  Greciaii  epic, — a 
TCfj  large  ptv^Mvrtioii  of  its  impnaiuTe  effect  was  derived  hem 
die  talent  of  tiie  ledter  and  tiie  foee  of  the  general  aoeompani 
ments^and  woold  hare  disi^ipeaied  akogiether  in  «^itaiy  reading. 
Qriginall J,  the  bazd  song  hi»  own  epical  narrative,  ocMnmendng 
with  a  procemiom  w  hymn  to  one  ci  the  gods  :^  his  profession 
was  sqpaiate  and  special,  like  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  leech,  or 
the  prophet:  his  manner  and  enunciation  most  have  lequired  par- 
tionlar  training  no  less  than  his  imaginative  £ftcal^.  His  charac- 
ter presents  itself  in  the  Od jssey  as  one  hig^ily  esteemed  ;  and 
in  the  Biad,  even  Achilles  does  not  disdain  to  touch  the  lyre 
with  his  own  hands,  and  to  sing  hemic  deeds.^  Not  only  did 
the  Biad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  poons  embodied  in  the  lEipc 
Cyde,  jwoduoe  all  their  impression  and  gain  all  their  r^Mnni  by 
this  process  of  oral  delivery,  bat  even  the  lyric  and  ehoric  poets 
who  sacoeeded  them  were  known  and  felt  in  the  same  way  by 
the  general  piihlic,*even  after  the  iaaXL  establishment  of  habits  of 
reading  amoi^  lettered  men.  WhUe  in  the  case  of  the  efk, 
the  recitation  or  singing  had  been  extremely  simple,  and  the 
measmre  comparatively  little  diversified,  with  no  other  accompan- 
iment than  that  ni  the  foor^striaged  harp^ — all  the  variations 
saperindaced  upon  the  original  hexameter,  b^inning  with  the 
pentameter  and  iambus,  and  proceeding .  step  by  st^  to  the  oom^ 

*  The  Homeric  hymns  are  prooems  of  this  sort,  some  very  short,  consistiDg 
only  of  a  few  lines,  —  others  of  coosidenble  length.  The  Hymn  for,  rather, 
one  of  the  two  hymns)  to  Apollo  is  dted  by  Thncydidils  as  tiie  Froceai  of 
Apollo. 

The  Hymns  to  Aphrodite,  ApoUo^  Henn^  DSm4t&r,  and  Dionysas,  are 
genuine  epical  narratives.  Hermann  (PrsBf.  ad  Hymn.  p.  Ixxzix.)  pro- 
nounces the  Hymn  to  AphroditS  to  be  the  oldest  and  most  genuine :  portioDS 
of  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  (Herm.  p.  xx.)  are  also  yeryold,  but  both  that  hymn 
and  the  others  are  largely  interpolated.  Hb  pinion  respectmg  these  inter' 
polations,  howev^,  is  disputed  by  Fraake  (^aefat  ad  Hymn.  Homeric  |k 
iX'Xix.) ;  and  the  distinction  between  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  spuriouSi 
depends  upon  criteria  not  very  distinctly  assignable.  Compare  Ulrici,  Gresch. 
der  £p.  Poes.  pp.  385-391. 

'  Fhemius,  Demodokns,  and  the  nameless  bard  who  guarded  the  fidelitf 
of  Klyt«mn§stra,  bear  out  this  portion  (Odyss.  i.  155;  iii.  267 ;  riii.  490; 
szi.  380;  Achilles  in  Iliad,  iz.  190). 

A  degree  of  inviolability  seems  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Urd  as  well 
M  to  that  of  the  herald  (Odyss.  xxu.  355-357). 
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pHcated  strophe  of  Pindar  and  the  tragic  writers,  stiU  kft  the 
general  effect  of  the  poetry  greatly  dependent  upon  yoiee  and 
accompaniments,  and  pointedly  distingaished  from  mere  solitary 
reading  of  the  words*  And  in  the  dramatic  poetry,  the  last  in 
order  of  time,  the  declamation  and  gesture  of  the  speaking  actor 
alternated  with  the  song  and  dance  of  the  chorus,  and  with  the 
instrumentaof  musicians,  the  whole  heing  set  <^  by  imposing 
visible  decorations.  Now  both  dramatic  effect  and  song  are 
familiar  in  modern  times,  so  thaterery  man  knows  the  difference 
between  reading  the  words  and  hearing  them  under  the  i^ro- 
pnate  circumstances :  but  poetry,  as  such,  is,  and  has  now  l<Hig 
been,  so  exclusively  enjoyed  by  reading,  that  it  requires  an  espe- 
cial memento  to  bring  us  ba<^  to  the  time  when  the  Eiad  and 
Odyssey  were  addressed  only  to  the  ear  and  feelings  of  a  pro* 
miscuous  and  sympathizing  multitude.  Readers  there  were  none, 
at  least  until  the  century  preceding  Solon  and  Peisistratus :  from 
that  time  forward,  they  gradually  increased  both  in  number  and 
influence;  though  doubtless  small,  even  in  the  most  literary 
period  of  Greece,  as  compared  with  modem  European  society. 
So  far  as  the  production  of  beautiful  epie  poetry  was  concerned, 
however,  the  select  body  of  instructed  readers,  furnished  a  less 
potent  stimulus  than  the  unlettered  and  listening  crowd  of  the 
earlier  periods.  The  poems  of  Ohosnlus  and  Antimachu% 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  though  admired  by 
erudite  men,  never  acquired  popularity ;  and  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian failed  in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  latter  poet  into  fashion 
At  the  expense  of  Homer.i 

*  Spartian.  Vit.  Hadrian,  p.  8;  Dio  CasB.  btix.  4 :  Plut  Tim.  c  86. . 

There  are  some  good  observations  on  this  point  in  Nake's  comments  on 
Choerilos,  ch.  viii.  p.  59 :  — 

"  JEIabet  hoc  epica  poesis^  yera  ilia,  cnjns  perfectiisimam  normam  agnosd- 
mus  Homericam  —  habet  hoc^  proprium,  at  non  in  possessione  yiroram 
©ruditorum,  sed.  quasi  riva  sit  et  coram  populo  recitanda :  ut  cum  populo 
crescat,  et  si  populus  Deorum  et  antiquorum  heroum  facinora,  quod  prae- 
cipium  est  epic®  poeseos  argumentum,  audire  et  secum  repetere  dedidicerit, 
obmutescat.  Id  vero  turn  factum  est  in  GraBciA,  quum  populus  ei  setate, 
quam  pueritiam  dicere  possis,  peract^,  partim  ad  res  serias  tristesque,  politi- 
cas  maxime  —  easque  multo,  quam  antea,  impeditiores — abstrahebatur : 
partim  epicse  poeseos  pertsesus,  ex  aliis  poeseos  generibus,  qu®  turn  nasce- 
bantur,  novum  et  diversum  oblectamenti  genus  primo  proesagire,  sibi,  deinde 
haurire,  coepit." 
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It  will  be  seen  bj'what  has  been  here  fitated,  that  that  daes  of 
m^  who  foriaed  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
verse  and  the  ear,  were  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  andent 
world,  and  espedallj  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  careery— the 
bards  and  rhapsodes  for  the  epic,  the  singers  for  the  lyric,  the 
actors  and  singers  jointly  with  the  dancers  for  the  choms  and 
drama.  The  Ijric  and  dramatic  poets  taaght  with  their  own  lips 
the  deliverj  of  their  compositions,  and  so  prominently  did  this 
business  of  teaching  present  itself  to  the  view  of  the  public,  that 
the  name  Didaskalia,  by  which  the  dramatic  exhil»tion  was  com 
monly  designated,  derived  from  thence  its  origin* 

Among  the  number  of  rhapsodes  who  frequented  the  festivak 
at  a  time  when  Grecian  dties  were  multiplied  and  easy  of  access, 
for  the  redtation  of  the  ancient  epic,  there  must  have  been  of 
course  great  differences  of  excellence ;  but  that  the  more  consid- 
erable individuals  of  the  class  were  elaborately  trained  and 
highly  accomp^shed  in  the  exerdse  of  their  profession,  we  may 
assume  as  certain.  But  it  happens  that  Socrates,  with  his  two 
pupils  Plato  and  Xenophon,  speak  contemptuously  of  their  merits ; 
and  many  persons  have  been  disposed,  somewhat  too  readily,  fo 
admit  this  sentence  of  condemnation  as  oondusive,  without  taking 
account  of  the  point  of  view  frcNtn  which  it  was^divered.^  These 

Kake  remarks,  too,  that  the  **  splendidissiiiuk  et  propria  Hiomericie  poeseos 
aetas,  ea  quae  sponte  quasi  sn^  inter  popnlam  et  qaasi  com  populo  vi^eret," 
did  not  reach  below  Peisistratns.  It  did  not,  I  think,  reach  eren  so  low  ai 
that  period. 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iv.  2, 10 ;  and  Sympos.  iiL  6.    Olo^  rt  o^  idvfK 

ifJi&iurepov  fiaip^dijv ; Aij?x>v  yap  bri  rd^*  i)irovoia^  ohn  tnurravroL 

'Lii  6h  'ZTfimfippoTifi  re  Kal  ^Ava^t/idv6p(ft  xai  aXXoi^  iroX^lc  voXd  didoKOf 
apyvptov,  dare  ovdiv  ae  rCtv  voXkov  a^iov  XiXij^e. 

These  virovotai  are  the  hidden  meanings,  or  allegories,  which  a  certain  set 
of  philosophers  undertook  to  discover  in  Homer,  and  which  the  rfaapsodee 
were  no  way  called  npon  to  study. 

The  Platonic  dialogue,  called  Ion,  ascribes  to  Idn  the  double  function  of  a 
liiapsode,  or  impressive  reciter,  and  a  critical  expositor  of  the  poet  (IsokmtSs 
also  indicates  the  same  double  character,  in  the  rhapsodes  of  his  time,  — 
Panathenaic,  p.  240) ;  but  it  conreys  no  solid  grounds  for  a  mean  estimate  of 
ibe  class  of  rMipsodes,  while  it  attests  remarkably  the  striking  effect  prodoced 
by  their  recitation  (c  6,  p.  535).  That  this  class  of  men  came  to  combine 
the  habit  of  expository  comment  on  the  poet  with  their  original  profession 
of  reciting,  proves  the  tendencies  of  die  age ;  probably,  it  also  brought  them 
Into  rivalry  with  the  philosophers. 
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pliilosbpliers  considered  Homer  and  other  poets  with  a  view  to 
instruction,  ethical  doctrine,  and  virtuous  practice :  thej  analyzed 
the  characters  whom  the  poet  described,  sifted  the  value  of  the 
lessons  conveyed,  and  often  straggled  to  discover  a  hidden  mean^ 
ing,  where  they  disapproved  that  which  was  apparent.  When  they 
found  a  man  like  the  rhapsode,  who  professed  to  impress  the 
Homeric  nari'ative  updh  an  audience,  and  yet  either  never  med- 
dled at  all,  or  meddled  unsuccessfully,  with  the  business  of  expo- 
sition, they  treated  him  with  contempt;  indeed,  Socrates  depre- 
ciates the  poets'  themselves,  much  upon  the  same  principle,  as 
dealing  with  matters  of  which  they  could  render  no  rational 
account.^  It  was  also  the  habit  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  to  dis- 
parage generally  professional  exertion  of  talent  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  contrasting  it  oflen  in  an  indelicate  man- 
ner with  the  gratuitous  teaching  and  ostentatious  poverty  of  their 
master.  But  we  are  not  warranted  in  judging  the  rhapsodes  by 
such  a  standard.  Though  they  were  not  philosophers  or  moral- 
ists, it  was  their  province  —  and  it  had  been  so,  long  before  the 
philosophical  point  of  view  was  opened  —  to  bring  their  poet 
home  to  the  bosoms  and  emotions  of  an  assembled  crowd,  and  to 
penetrate  themselves  with  his  ipeaning  so  far  as  was  suitable  for 
that  purpose,  adapting  to  it  the  appropriate  graces  of  action  and 
intonation.  In  this  their  genuine  task  they  were  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  Grecian  community,  and  seem  to  have  possessed  all 
the  qualities  necessary  for  success. 

These  rhapsodes,  the  successors  of  the  primitive  aoedi,  or 
bards,  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  from  them  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  all  musical  accompaniment.  Originally,  the  bard 
sung,  enlivening  the  song  with  occasional  touches  of  the  simple 
four-stringed  harp:  his  successor,  the  rhapsode,  recited,  holding 

The  grounds  taken  by  Aristotle  (Problem,  xxx.  10 ;  compare  Aul.  Grellins, 
XX.  U)  against  the  actors,  singers,  musicians,  etc.  of  his  time,  are  more 
serious,  and  have  more  the  air  of  truth. 

If  it  be  correct  in  Lehrs  (de  Studiis  Aristarchi,  Diss.  ii.  p.  46)  to  identify 
those  early  glossographers  of  Homer,  whose  explanations  the  Alexandrine 
critics  so  severely  condemned,  with  the  rhapsodes,  this  only  proves  that  the 
rhaps^es  had  come  to  undertake  a  double  duty,  of  which  their  predeocflwrt 
before  Solon  would  never  have  dreamed. 

*  Plajo,  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  22.  c.  7. 
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in'  IdB  hand  nothing  hut  a  bnmdi  of  laurel  and  dependiiig  &t 
effect  upon  Yoioe  and  manner,  —  a  species  of  musical  and 
riijthmieal  dedamatioa,!  which  gradoallj  inereaaed  in  yehement 

«•  •— —  '  ■     ■-   ■■    ■     I  . ,  ,,  .  ■ 

>  AristoteL  Foelie.e.47;  Wck^or,  Der EpHcli.  KjUos ;  neberdenYor- 
tng  der  HomeriKhn  GedidilB,  pp.  340-406,  which  ooUects  all  the  fiictt 
respecting  the  aflBdi  and  the  ihapsodes.  Untutmiatolj,  the  ascertained 
points  are  reiy  few. 

The  kuuti  brandL  ia  the  hand  of  the  singer  or  redter  (for  the  two  expres- 
sions are  often  conlmmded)  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  redtadon 
of  HonierandH«iod(Hie8iod,TheQg.30;  SdioL  ad  Aristo|riian.Nab.l867. 
Pansan.  x.  7,  2>  **Foeinata  onue  genos  (saja  Apaleins,  Florid,  p.  122, 
Bipont)  apta  vtrgae^  lyne,  soooo,  cothamo.'* 

Not  only  Homer  and  Hesiod,  bat  also  Archiloehns,  were  recited  by  ihsp- 
sodes  fAtiiens.  ziL  620 ;  also  FbOo,  Legg.  u.  p.  658).  Consnlt,  besides, 
Nitasch,  De  ffistorii  Homeri, Fascic  2, p.  114,  ae;.,  respecting'  tfaeihapsodes: 
and  O.  MoDer,  Hulory  of  the  Litemiore  of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  It.  s.  3. 

The  ideas  of  singing  and  speech  are,  however,  oAen  oonfonnded,  in  refer* 
ence  to  any  TeiBe  solenmly  and  emphatically  delivered  (Thucydid.  ii  53) 
— ^cuTKOvrec  <^  vpea^vrepoi  ^aXai  ^Sea&at,  'H^ei  Autpuucdg  no^/UK  f^"^ 
Tuoiftbc  a/T  avr^j.  And.  the  rhapsodes  are  said  to  sing  Homer  (Plato,  Eryxias, 
c.  13 ;  Hesych.  r.  Bpccvpuvioig) ;  Strabo  (i  p.  18)  has  a  good  passage  npon 
song  and  speech. 

Willtsm  Grimm  (Deatscfae  Heldensage,  p.  373)  supposes  the  ancient  Ge^ 
man  heroic  romances  to  have  been  recited  or  dedaimcd  in  a  similar  manner 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  harp,  as  the  Serrian  heroic  lays  ara 
even  at  this  time  delivered. 

Fanriel  also  tells  as,  respecting  the  French  Carlovingian  Epic  (Bomans 
de  Cheralerie,  Bevae  des  Deax  Mondes,  xiii.  p.  559) :  **  The  romances  of 
the  I2th  and  13th  centuries  were  really  song:  Uie  Jong/Bur  mvited  his  andi- 
ence  to  hear  a  belU  chcuuim  dhistaire, — *]e  mot  chanter  ne  manque  jamais 
dans  laformole  initiale,'  —  and  it  is  to  be  understood  literally:  the  music 
was  simple  and  intermittent,  more  like  a  recitative ;  the  jongleur  carried  a 
rebek,  or  violin  with  three  strings,  an  Arabic  instrument ;  when  he  wished  to 
rest  his  voice,  he  played  an  ahr  or  ritoumelle  upon  this;  he  went  thus  aboat 
from  place  to  place,  and  the  romances  had  no  existence  among  the  peoplci 
except  through  the  aid  and  recitation  of  these  jongleurs." 

It  appears  that  there  had  once  been  rhapsodic  exhibitions  at  the  festivals  oi 
Dionysus,  bat  they  were  discontinued  (E^learchus  ap.  Athense.  vii.  p.  275  j, 
'-^  probably  saperseded  by  the  dithyramb  and  the  tn^gedy. 

The  etymology  of  Paiffi^dg  is  a  disputed  point :  Welcker  traces  it  to  /ia/JJof , 

most  critics  derive  it  from^irreiv  <iotd;>,  which  O.  Muller  explains '*» 

'  denote  the  couf^ing  together  of  verses  without  any  considerable  divisions^ of 

pauses,  —  the  even,  unbroken,  continuous  flow  of  the  epic  poem,"  as  coii' 

trasted  witii  the  strophic  or  chorie  periods  (/.  c). 
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empkasis  and'  gesticoladon  until  it  iq[^Toached  to  that  of  the 
dramatic  actor.  At  what  time  this  change  took  place,  or  whether 
the  two  different  modes  of  enunciating  the  ancient  epic  maj  for  a 
certain  period  have  gone  on  simultaneously,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining.  Hesiod  receives  fitmi  the  Mase  a  branch  of 
laurel,  as  a  token  of  his  ordination  into  their  service,  which 
marks  him  for  a  rhapsode ;  while  the  ancient  bard  with  his  harp 
is  still  recognized  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delian  ApoUo, 
as  efficient  and  popular  at  the  Panionic  festivals  in  the  island  of 
Deloe.1  Perhaps  the  improvements  made  in  the  harp,  to  which 
three  strings,  in  addition  to  the  original  four,  were  attached  hj 
Terpander  (b.  o.  660),  and  the  growing  complication  of  instru- 
mental music  generallj,  may  have  contributed  to  discredit  the 
primitive  acocxnpaniment,  and  thus  to  promote  the  practice  of 
recital :  the  stoiy,  thitt  Terpander  himself  composed  nuisic,  not 
only  for  hexametei  poems  of  his  own,  but  also  for  those  of 
Homer,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  music  which  preceded  him  was 
ceasing  to  find  favor.^  By  whatever  steps  the  change  from  the 
bard  to  the  rhapsode  took  place,  certain  it  is  that  before4he  time 
of  Sol6n,  the  latter  was  the  recognized  and  exclusive  organ  of 

^  Homer,  Hymn  to  ApoU.  170.  The  Ki&api^^  <&om5^,  ^;C9^^t  ^*^  ^^' 
Btantly  pot  together  in  that^vmn :  evidentlj,  the  inatramental  accompani- 
ment was  essential  to  the  hymns  at  the  Ionic  festiyal.  Compare  ^ilso  the 
Hymn  to  Hermes  (430),  where  the  function  ascribed  to  the  Mases  can  hardly 
be  understood  to  include  non-musical  recitation.  The  Hymn  to  Herm^  \m 
more  recent  than  Terpander,  inasmnch  as  it  mentions  the  seven  strings  of 
the  lyre,  t.  50. 

'  Terpander,— see  Plutarch,  de  Mnsicd,  c.  3-4 ;  the  facts  respecting  him 
are  collected  in  Plehn^s  Lesbiaca,  pp.  140-160  \  but  very  little  can  be  authen 
ticated.  • 

Stesander  at  the  Pytliian  festivals  sang;  the  Homeric  battles,  with  a  harp 
accompaniment  of  his  own  composition  (AthensB.  xiv«  p.  638). 

The  principal  testimonies  respecting  the  raphsodizing  of  the  Homeric 
poems  at  Athens,  chiefly  at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  are  Isokrat^,  Pane- 
gyric p.  74;  Lycnrgus  contra  Leocrat  p.  161 ;  J^lato,  Hipparch.  p.  2S8; 
T)iogen.  Lafirt.  Vit.  Solon,  i.  57. 

Inscriptions  attest  that  rhapsodizing  continued  in  great  esteem,  down  to 
a  late  period  of  the  historical  age,  both  at  Chios  and  Te6s,  especially  the 
former ;  it  was  the  subject  of  competition  by  trained  youth,  and  of  prizes  fof 
the  victor,  at  pfiriodioal  religions  solemnities :  see  Corp.  Inscript  Boeckh,  No 
S214-^88. 
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the  old  Epic;  sometimes  in  short  firagments  before  i^vato 
companies,  by  sin^  rhapsodes, —  sometimes  several  rhapsodes 
in  continuous  succession  at  a  public  festivaL 

Bespecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  were  pre- 
served, during  the  two  centuries  (or  as  some  think,  longer 
interval)  between  their  original  composition  and  the  period  shordj 
preceding  Soldn, —  and  respedang  their  original  composition  and 
subsequent  changes, — there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion 
among  able  critics.  Were  they  preserved  with  or  without  being 
written  ?  Was  the  Iliad  originallj  composed  as  one  poem,  and 
the  Odyssey  in  like  manner,  or  is  each  of  them  an  aggregation 
of  parts  originally  self-existent  and  unconnected?  Was  the 
authorship  of  each  poem  single^headed  or  many-headed  ? 

£ither  tacitly  or  explicitly,  these  questions  have  been  generallj 
coupled  together  and  discussed  with  reference  to  each  oth^r,  by 
inquiries  into  the  Homeric  poems ;  though  Mr.  Payne  Knight's 
Prolegomena  have  the  merit  of  keepmg  them  distinct.  Half  a 
century  ago^  the  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  F.  A.  W(^ 
turning  ^  account  the  Venetian  Scholia  which  had  then  been 
recently  published,  first  opened  philosophical  discussion  ^s  to  the 
history  of  the  Homeric  text.  A  considerable  part  of  that  disser- 
tation (though  by  no  means  the  whole)  is  employed  in  vindi- 
cating the  position,  previously  announeed  by  Bentley,  among 
others,  that  the  separate  constituent  portions  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  had  not  been  cemented  together  into  any  compact  body 
and  unchangeable  order  until  the  days  of  Peisistratus,  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ.  As  a  step  towards  that  conclusion, 
Wolf  maintained  that  no  written  copies  of  either  poem  could  be 
shown  to  have  existed  during  the  earlier  times  to  which  their 
composition  is  referred, —  and  that  without  writing,  neither  the 
perfect  symmetry,  of  so  complicated  a  work  could  have  been 
originally  conceived  by  any  poet,  nor,  if  realized  by  him,  trans- 
■  mitted  with  assurance  to  posterity.  The  absence  of  easy  and 
convenient  writing,  such  as*  must  be  indispensably  supposed  fot 
long  manuscripts,  among  the  early  Greeks,  was  thus  one  of  the 
pohits  in  Wolf's  case  against  the  primitive  integrity  of  the  Iliad 
ffiid  Odyssey.  ByNitzsch  and  other  leading  opponents  of  Wolf, 
the  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  as  he  originally  put  it ;  and  it  has  been   considered 
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mcmnbent  on  these,  who  defended  the  ancient  aggregate  dbar- 
acter  of  the  Iliad  and  Odysse/,  to  maintain  that  they  weie 
wi^tten  po^ms  from  the  beginning. 

To  me  it  appeairs  that  the  architectonic  Hmctions  ascribed 
hj  Wolf  to  Feisistratus  and  his  associates,  in  reference  to 
the  Homeric  po^ns,  are  nowise  admissible.  But  much  would 
nndonbtediy  be  gained  towards  that  view  of  the  questicm,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that,  in  order  to  controYert  it,  we  were  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  admittiiig  long  written  poems  in  the  ninth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  Few  things,  in  my  <^inion,  can  be 
more  improbable :  and  Mr.  Fayne  Knight^  opposed  as  he  is  to  the 
Wol£an  hypothesis,  admits  this  no  less4han  Wolf  himself.^  The 
traces  of  writing  in  Greece,  even  in  the  seventh  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  are  exceedingly  trifling.  We  have  no  remain- 
ing inscription  earlier  than. the  40th  Olympiad,  and  the  early 
inscriptions  are  rude  and  unskilfully  executed :  nor  can  we  even 
assure  ourselves  whether  Archilodius,  Simonides  of  Amoigus, 
Eallinns,  Tyrtsras,  Xanthus,  and  the  other  early  elegiac  and  lyric 

'  Knight,  Prolegom.  Horn,  c  xxxviii-xl.  "  Haud  tamen  ullum  Homeri- 
corum  cannionm  exemplar  Fisistrati  secnlo  antiqnias  extitisse,  ant  sexoen- 
tesimo  priiis  iinno  ante  C.  N.  Bcriptam  foisseii  fkdle  credam :  rara  enim  et 
pordijGScilis  erat  iia  temporibns  scriptulti  ob  pemurfam  mat«ri»  scribendo 
xdoneflB,  qumn  literas  ant  lapidibiu  exarareraat  tabnlis  ligneis  ant  laminis 

metalli  aUcujas  inscnlpere  oporteret Atqne  ideo  memoriter  retenta 

Bant,  et  hsec  et  alia  veterum  poetarum  carmina,  et  per  urbes  et  vicos  et  in 
principnm  Tiromm  fedibns,  decantata  a  rhapsodic.  Keqne  nrirandnni  est, 
ea  per  tot  sacala  sic  Integra  congerrata  esse,  quormam — per  eos-  tradita 
eranty  qui  ab  omnibus  Gnoam  et  colonianun  regibas  et  civitatibns  mercede  . 
satis  ampl4  condacti,  omnia  sua  stadia  in  iis  ediscendis,  retinendis,  et  rite 
recitandiSj  conferebant"    Compare  Wolf,  Prolegom.  xxiv-xxr. 

The  evidences  of  early  writing  among  the  Greeks,  and  of  written  poems 
even  anterior  to  Homer,  mifjr  be  seen  collected  in  Kreuser  ( Vorfnigen  neber 
Homero8,pp.  127-1 59,  Frankfort,  1828>  His  prooft  appear  to  me  altogether 
inoonclasiye.  Nitzsch  niaintains  the  same  opinion  (Histoi'.  Hcmieri,  Fasc.  L 
sect  xi.  xviL  xviii.),  ~  in  my  opinion,  not  more  snocessfolly :  nor  does  Frani  " 
(Epigraphies  Ghrttc  Introd.  s.  it.)  prodnce  any  new  argaments. 

I  do  not  qnite  sabscribe  to  Mr.  Knight's  latlgnage,  when  he  says  that 
there  is  nothing  wonderfuL  in  the  long  pres^rration  o€  the  Homeric  poems 
unwritten.  It  is  enoagh  to  maintain  that  the  existence,  and  practical  use  of 
long  mannscripts,  by  all  the  riiapsodes,  nnder  the  condition  and  dream- 
stances  ef  the  8th  ieuid  9th  centnries  amon^^  the  Greeks,  wonld  be  a  greater 
wondei' 
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poets,  committed  their  oompositions  to  writing,  or  at  what  time 
the  practice  of  doing  so  became  familiar.  The  first  positive 
ground,  which  authorizes  us  to  presume  the  existence  of  a  mana- 
script  of  Homer,  is  in  the  famous  ordinance  of  Solon  with  regard 
to  the  rhapsodes  at  the  Panathenaea;  but  for  what  length  of  time, 
preTiouslVf  manusciipts  had  existed,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Those  who  maintain  the  Homeric  poems  to  have  been  written 
from  the  beginning,  rest  their  case,  not  upon  positive  prods,—  nor 
jet  upon  the  existing  habits  of  society  with  regard  to  poetry,  for 
they  admit  generally  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not 
read,  but  recited  and  heard, —  but  upon  the  supposed  necessity 
that  there  must  have  been  manusoripts,i  to  insure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  poems, —  the  unassisted  memory  of  redters  being 
neither  sufficient  nor  trustworthy.  But  here  we  only- escape  a 
smaller  difficulty  by  running  into  a  greater;  for  the  existence  of 
trfuned  bards,  gifbed  with  extraordinary  memory,  is  far  less 
astonishing  than  that  of  long  manuscripts  in  an  age  essentially 
non-reading  and  non-writing,  and  when  even  suitable  instrum^ts 
and  materials  for  the  process  are  not  obvious.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  atrong  positive  reason  for  believing  that  the  bar4  was  under 
no  necessity  for  refreshing  his  memory  by  consulting  a  manu- 
script.  For  if  such  had  been  the  feet,  blindness  would  have  been 
a  disqualification  for  the  profession,  which  we  know  that  it  was 
not;  as  well  from  the  example  of  Demodokus  in  the  Odyssey, as 
from  that^f  the  blind  bard  of  Chios,  in  the  hymn  to  the  Delian 
Apollo,  whom  ThucydidSs,  as  well  as  the  general  tenor  of 
Grecian  legend,  identifies  with  Hom^  himself.*^  The  author  oi 
that  Hymn,  be  he  who  he  may,  could  never  have  described  a 

>  Seer  this  argument  strongly  pat  by  Nitz8ch,4n  th&  prefatory  remarks  at 
the  begimiing  of  his-aecoBd  volume  of  Commentaries  on  the  Odyssey  (pp- 
x-xxix).  He  takes  great  paios  to  discard  all  idea  that  the  poems  were 
'  written  in  order  to  be  read.  To  the  same  purpose,  Franz  (Epigraphies 
GrsBC.  Introd.  p.  32),  who  adopts  Nitasch's  positions, — *'  Auditnris  emm,oon 
lecturis,  carmina  parabeat" 

'  Odyss.  viii.  65;  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  172.;  Psendo-Herodot  Yit  Homer,  c. 
3 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  104. 

Yarioas  commentators  on  Homer  imaged  that,  under  the  misfcnrtane  of 
Demodokus,  the  poet  in  reality  described  hiaown  (Schol  ad  Odyss.  I'lj 
Biaxim.  Tyr.  xzxviii.  1 ). 
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t>liixd  man  as  attaining  the  utmost  perfection  in  his  art,  if  he  had 
been  conscious  that  the  memorj  of  the  bard  was  onlj  maintained 
by  constant  reference  to  the  manuscript  in  his  chest. 

Nor  will  it  be  found,  ai^r  all,  that  the  effort  of  memoiy 
required,  either  from  bards  or  rhapsodes,  even  for  the  longest  of 
these  old  Epic  poems,  —  though  doubtless  great,  was  at  all  super- 
baman.  Taking  the  case  with  reference  to  the  entire  Hiad  and 
Odyssey,  we  know  that  there  were  educated  gentlemen  at  Athens 
-who  could  repeat  both  poems  by  heart  :^  but  in  the  professiona] 

^  Xenoph.  Sjmpos.  iii.  5.  Compare,  respecting  the  laborious  discipline  of 
the  Gallic  Dmids,  and  the  number  of  unwritten  yerses  which  they  retained 
in  their  memories,  Cssar,  B.G.  Ti  14;  Mela,  iii  2;  also  Wol^  Prolog,  s. 
xxir.  and  Herod,  ii.  77,  about  the  prodigious  memory  of  the  Egyptian  priests 
at  Heliopolis. 

I  transcribe,  from  the  interesting  Discours  of  M.  Faariel  {prefixed  to  his 
Chants  Fopulaires  de  la  Gr^ce  Modeme,  Paris  1824),  a  few  paiticiilBrB  re- 
specting the  nnmber,  the  mnemonic  power,  and  the  popnkirity  of  those 
itinerant  singers  or  rhapsodes  who  frequent  the  festirals  or  peneghyria  of 
modem  Greece :  it  is  curious  to  learn  that  this  profession  is  habitually  exer*  ' 
«ised  by  bUnd  men  <p.  xc.  teq.). 

"-  lies  areugles  exercent  en  Gr^ce  une  profession  qui  les  rend  non  8eu}e» 
ment  agr^ables,  mais  n^cessaires  \  le  caract^re.  Fimagination,  et  la  condition 
da  peuple,  ^tant  ce  quils  sont:  c'est  la  profession  de  chanteurs  ambulans. 

lis  sont  dans  I'usage,  tant  sur  le  continent  que  dans  les  ties,  de  la 

Gr^ce,  d'apprendre  par  coeur  le  plus  grand  nombre  qu'ils  peurent  de  chan- 
sons popiUaires  de  tout  genre  et  de  tonte  epoque.  Quelques  uns  finissent 
par  en  savoir  une  quantit($  prodigieuse,  et  toUs  en  sarent  beaucoup.  Avec 
ee  tr^or  dans  leur  m^moire,  ils  sont  toajours  en  marche,  trayersent  la  Gi^ce 
en  tout  sens*,  ils  s*en  vont  de  ville  en  yille,  de  Tillage  en  village,  chantant  k 
I'auditoife  qui  se  forme  aussitdt  autour  d*eux,  partout  oh  ils  se  montrent, 
celles  de  leurs  chansons  qu*ils  jugent  convenir  le  mieux,  soit  k  la  locality 
soit  k  la.circonstance,  et  resolvent  une  petite  retribution  qui  fait  tout  leur 
revenu.  Us  ont  Tair  de  chercher  de  prtff<^rence,  en  tout  lieu,  la  partie  la  plus 
inculte  de  la  population,  qui  en  est  tonjours  la  plus  curieuse,  la  plus  aride 
d'impressions,  et  la  moins  difficile  dans  le  choix  de  oeux  qui  leur  sont  ofiertes. 
Les  Turcs  seuls  ne  les  econtent  pas.  C'est  aux  reunions  nombreusesi  aux 
(Sites  de  Tillage  connues  sous  le  nom  de  Ptmeghpis,  que  ces  chanteurs  am- 
bulans acconrent  le  plus  volontiers.  lis  chantent  en  s'accompagnant  d*un 
instrument  k  cordes  que  Ton  touche  arec  un  archet,  et  qui  est  exactement 
I'ancienne  lyre  des  Grecs,  dont  il  a  conserve  le  nom  comme  la  forme. 

•*  Cette  lyre,  pour  6tre  entiere,  doit  avoir  cinq  cordes:  mais  souvent  elle 
ii*en  a  que  deux  ou  trois,  dont  les  sons,  comme  il  est  ais^  de  pr&umer,  n'ont 
rien  de  bien  harmonieux.    Les  chanteurs  avengles  vout  ordioaireraent  isol^ 
TOL.II-  7  lOoc- 
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recitatloas,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  same  person  did  go 
through  the  whole :  the  recitatioa  was  essentially  a  joint  und^-* 
taking,  and  the  rhapsodes  who  visited  a  festiyal  would  naturally 
understand  among  themsdves  which  part  of  the  poem  should 
devolye  upon  each  particular  indiyidaal. .  Under  such  eircum-p 
etancesy  and  with  such  means  of  preparation  beforehand,  the 
quantity  of  Yerse  which  a  rhapsode  could  dehyer  would  be 
measured,  not  so  much  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  memory,  as  by 
the  physical  su£lcien<7  of  his  voioe^  having  reference  to  the 
sonorous,  emphatic,  and  rhythmical  pronunciation  required 
from  him.i 

But  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the  exact  transnnssiim  of 
the  text  for  a  space  of  two  cenlwies  by  simply  oral  nieans?     It 

et  chacim  d'eux  chante  k  part  de^  Aatres:  mais  quelquefoU  anssi  ils  se 
v^imissent  par  groapes  do  deux  oa  4e  trois,  poor  dire  ensemble  les  m^mes 

chansoDS Ces  modemes rhapsode  doiyent Stre diviseseii  devx Hasses. 

Les  ons  (et  ce  sont,  selon  tonte  appar<c«e,  les  pins  nombrenx)  se  boraent  k 
la  fonction  de  recneillir,  d'apprendre  pap  rv»ar,  et  de  mettre  en  circoiation, 
des  pieces  qa'ils  n'ont  point  composes.  L^  autres  (et  ce  sont  cenx  qui 
forment  Fordre  le  plus  distingue  de  lenr  corps),  k  cette  fonctian  de  r^p^ti- 
tenrs  et  de  colporteurs  des  po6sies  d^autrai,  joigcent  celle  de  poetes,  et  ajout- 

eat  k  la  masse  des  chansons  apprises  d'autret  chants  de  lenr  fei^on 

Ces  rhapsodes  aveugles  sont  les  nourelUstes  et  let  hUtoriens,  en  m§me.  temps 
que  les  poetes  da  penple,  en  cela  par&itement  sesblables  awL  rhapsodea 
anciens  de  la  Gr^ce." 

To  pass  to  another  country — Persia,  once  the  greai  rival  of  Greece: 
"  The  EnrrogUan  rhapsodes  are  called  Kurroglou-Khan$,  from  khamden^  to 
sing.  Their  daty  is,  to  know  by  heart  all  the  mejjUaaet  (moetHigs)  of  Korro- 
^00,  narrate  them,  or  sing  them  with  the  accompaaknent  of  the  fistvorite 
instrument  of  Kurroglou,  the  chnngnr,  or  sitar,  a  three-string«d  guitar.  Fer- 
dansi  has  also  his  Shah-nama-Khansy  and  the  pn^het  Mdliamme4  his  Koran 
Kham.  The  memory  of  those  singers  is  tmly  astonishing.  At  ererv  request, 
they  recite  in  one  breath  for  some  hours,  wiUiont  stammering,  begi<*mng  the 
tale  at  the  passage  or  yerse  pointed  out  by  the  hearers."  (Specimens  f»f  the 
Popular  Poetiy  of  Persia^  as  found  in  the  Adventores  and  Improyif«tioiis 
of  Kurroglou,  the  Bandit  Mia»trel^  Northern  Persia,  by  Alexander  Clv^dzr- 
ko :  London  1842,  Introd.  p.  13.) 

"  One  of  the  songa  of  the  Cahnuck  national  bards  somethnes  lasts  a  wh<Hl6 
day."    (Ibid.  p.  372.) 

^  There  are  just  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitford  on  the  possibility  that  the  Homeric 
poems  might  hare  been  preserred  without  writing  (History  of  Greece,  rel 
i.  pp.  135-137). 
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maj  be  replied,  that  oral  trati8ini88i<m  would  hand  down  the  text 
afl  exactly  as  in  point  of  fact  it  was  handed  down.  The  gieat 
lines  of  each  poem,  —  the  order  of  parts,  -^  the  vein  of  Homeric 
feeling,  and  the  general  style  of  locution,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
the  true  words, — would  be  maintained:  for  the  professional 
training  of  the  ihapsode,  over  and  aboye  the  precision  of  his 
actual  memory,  would  tend  to  Homerize  his  mind  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  pennitted))  and  to  restrain  him  within  this  magic 
circle.  On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  the  details  of  the  text, 
we  should  expect  that  there  would  be  wide  differences  and 
numerous  inaccuracies :  and  so  there  really  were,  as  the  records 
contained  in  the  Scholia,  together  with  the  passages  dted  in 
ancient  authors,  but  not  found  in  our  Homeric  text,  abundantly 
testify.'- 

Moreover,  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  respect  to  the 
letter  called  the  Digamma,  affords  a  proof  that  they  were  recited 
for  a  considerable  period  before  they  were  committed  to  writing, 
insomuch  that  the  oral  pronunjciatiim  underwent  during  the  in- 
terval a  sensible  changed  At  the  time  when  these  poems  were 
composed;  the  Digamma  was  an  effective  consonant,  and  figured 
as  such  in  the  structure  (^  the  verse :  at  the  time  when  they  were 

*  Yilloison,  FiolcgomeD.  pp.  xxxiv-lvi ;  Wolf,  Prolegomen.  p.  37.  Diint- 
zer,  in  the  Epieor.  Grsec.  Fragm.  pp.  27-29,  gives  a  coDsiderable  list  of  the 
Homeric  passages  cited  by  n^cient  anthors,  bat  not  found  either  in  the  Iliad 
or  Odyssey.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doabted,  however,  that  many  of  these  pas- 
sages belonged  to  other  epic  poems  which  passed  nnder  the  name  of  Homer. 
Welcker  (Der  Episch.  Kyklns,  pp.  ^133)  enforoet  ihia  opiilion  very  jnstly, 
and  it  harmonizes  with  his  view  of  the  name  of  Homer  as  coextensive  with 
the  whole  Epic  cycle. 

'  See  this  argument  strongly  maintained  in  Giese  (TTeber  den  .^Bolischen 
Dialekt,  sect  U.  p.  160,  seqq.).  He  notices  several  other  particulars  in  the 
Homeric  language,  *-  the  plenitude  and  variety  of  interchangeable  gnmmat- 
ical  forms,— the  numerous  metrical  licenses,  ;Mt  right  by  appfopriate  oral 
intonations, — which  indicate  a  language  as  yet  not  constrained  by  the  fixity 
of  written  authority. 

The  same  line  of  argument  is  taken  by  O.  Mailer  (History  of  the  Litera^ 
tare  of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  iv.  s.  5). 

Giese  has  shown  also,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  all  the  manuscripts  of 
Homer  mentioned  in  the  Scholia,  were  written  in  the  Ionic  alphabet  (with 
H  and  Q  as  marks  for  the  long  vowels,  and  no  special  mark  for  the  rough 
breathing),  in  so  far  as  the  special  citations  out  of  them  enable  us  to  verify 
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committed  to  writing,  it  had  ceased  to  be  pnmounced,  and  there- 
fore never  found  a  place  in  any  of  the  manuscripts,  —  insomuch 
that  the  Alexandrine  critics,  though  they  knew  of  its  existence 
in  the  much  later  poems  of  Alkeus  and  Sapphd,  never  recognized 
it  in  Homer.  The  hiatus,  and  the  various  perplexities  of  metre, 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  Digamma,  were  corrected  by  differ- 
ent grammatical  stratagems.  But  the  whole  history  of  this  lost 
letter  is  very  curious,  and  is  ren'dered  intelligible  only  by  the 
supposition  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  belonged  for  a  wide  space 
of  time  to  the  memory,  the  voice,  and  the  ear,  exclusively. 

At  what  period  these  poems,  or,  indeed,  any  other  Greek 
poems,  first  began  to  be  written,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture, 
though  there  is  ground  for  assurance  that  it  was  before  the 
time  of  Solon.  If,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  we  may  venture 
upon  naming  any  more  determinate  period,  the  question  at  once 
suggests  itself,  what  were  the  purposes  which,  in  that  stage  of 
society,  a  manuscript  at  its  first  commencement  must  have  been 
intended  to  answer  ?  For  whom  was  a  writen  Iliad  necessary  ? 
Not  for  the  rhapsodes ;  for  with  them  it  was  not  only  planted  in 
the  memory,  but  also  interwoven  with  the  feelings,  and  conceived 
in  conjunction  with  all  those  flexions  and  intonation^  of  voice, 
pauses,  and  other  oral  artifices,  which  were  required  for  emphatic 
delivery,  and  which  the  naked  manuscript  could  never  reproduce. 
Not  for  the  general  public,  —  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  it 
with  its  rhapsodic  delivery,  and  with  its  accompaniments  of  a 
solemn  and  crowded  festival.  The  only  persons  for  whom  the 
written  Iliad  would  be  suitable,  would  be  a  select  few ;  studious 
and  curious  men,  —  a  class  of  readers,  capable  of  analyzing  the 
complicated  emotions  which  they  had  experienced  as  hearers  in 
the  crowd,  and  who  would,  on  perusing  the  written  words,  realize 
in  their  imaginations  a  sensible  portion  of  the  impression  com- 
municated by  the  reciter.  > 

*  Nitzsch  and  Welcker  argue,  that  because  the  Homeric  poems  were  heard 
with  great  delight  and  interest,  therefore  the  first  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
writing,  even  while  beset  by  a  thousand  mechanical  difficulties,  would  be 
employed  to  record  them.  I  cannot  adopt  this  opinion,  which  appean  to 
me  to  derive  all  its  plausibility  from  our  present  familiarity  with  readily 
and  writing.  The  first  step  from  the  recited  to  tiie  written  poem  is  really 
one  of  great  violenoe,  as  well  as  useless  for  any  want  then  actually  felt    1 
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Incredible  as  the  statement  maj  seem  in  an  age  like  the  pres- 
ent, there  is  in  all  early  societies,  and  there  was  in  early  Greece, 
a  time  when  no  such  reading  class  existed.  If  we  could  discover 
at  what  time  such  a  class  first  began  to  be  formed,  we  should  be 
able  to  make  a  guess  at  the  time  when  the  old  Epic  poems  were 
first  committed  to  writing.  Now  the  period  whidi  may  with  the 
greatest  probability  be  fixed  upon  as  having  first  witnessed  the 
-formation  even  of  the  narrowest  reading  class  in  Greece,  is  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era  (b.  o.  660 
to  B.C.  630), —  the  age  of  Terpander,  Sallinus,  Arclulochus, 
Simonides  of  Amorgus,  etc.  I  ground  this  supposition  on  the 
change  then  operated  in  the  character  and  tendencies  of  Grecian 
poetry  and  music,  —  the  elegiac  and  iambic  measures  having 
be^i  introduced  as  rivals  to  the  primitive  hexameter,  and  poetical 
compositions  having  been  transferred  from  the  epical  past  to 
the  afisurs  of  present  and  real  life.  Such  a  change  was  impor- 
tant at  a  time  when  poetry  was  the  only  known  mode  of  publica> 
tion  {to  use  a  modem  phrase  not  altogether  suitable,  yet  the 
nearest  approaching  to  the  sense).  It  argued  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  the  old  epical  treasures  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a 

much  more  agree  with  Wolf  when  he  says :  "  Diu  enim  iliorum  hominum 
vita  et  simplicitas  nihil  admodum  habnit,  qnod  scriptaM  dignum  videretur : 
in  aliis  omnibus  occupati  agant  illi,  quad  posteri  scribant,  vel  (at  de  qnibns- 
dam  popnlis  accepimos)  etiam  monstratam  operam  banc  spernnnt  tanqaam 
indecori  otii :  carmina  autem  qa»  pangont,  longo  asu  sic  ore  fundere  et 
CT^cipere  consuevemnt,  ut  cantu  et  recitatione  cum  maxime  vigentia  deducere 
ad  mutas  notas,  ex  illius  setatis  sensu  nihil  aliud  esset,  quam  perimere  ca  et 
Titali  vi  ac  spiritu  privare."  (Frol^gom.  s.  xv.  p.  59.) 

Some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  William  Humboldt's 
Introduction  to  his  elaborate  treatise  Ueber  die  Kawi-Spmche^  in  reference  to 
the  oral  tales  current  among  the  Basques.  He,  too,  observes  how  great  and 
repulsive  a  proceeding  it  is,  to  pass  at  iirst  from  verse  sung,  or  recited,  to 
verse  written;  implying  that  the  words  are  conceived  detached  from  the 
Vortrag,  the  accompanying  music,  and  the  surrounding  and  sympathizing 
assembly.  The  Basque  tales  have  no  charm  for  the  people  themselves,  when 
put  in  Spanish  words  and  read  (Introduction,  sect  xx.  p.  258-259). 

Unwritten  pros«i  tales,  preserved  in  the  memory,  and  said  to  be  repeated 
nearly  in  the  same  words  from  age  to  age,  are  mentioned  by  Mariner,  in  the 
Tonga  Islands  (Mariner's  Account,  vol.  it  p.  377). 

The  Druidical  poems  were  kept  unwritten  by  design,  after  writing  was  in 
established  use  for  other  pnrpcses  (Caesar,  B.  G.  vl  13). 
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thirst  for  new  poetical  effect ;  and  the  men  who  stood  forwaid  in 
it  may  well  be  considered  as  desirons  to  stadj,  and  competent  to 
criticize,  from  their  own  individual  point  of  view,  the  written 
words  of  the  Homeric  ihapsodes,  just  as  we  are  told  that  Kallinus 
both  noticed  and  eulogized  the  Thebais  as  the  production  of  Ho- 
mer. There  seems,  therefore,  ground  for  conjecturing,  that  (for 
the  use  of  this  newlj-formed  and  important,  but  veiy  narrow 
chiss)  manuscripts  of  the  Homeric  poems  and  other  old  epics  — 
the  Thebais  and  the  Gypria  as  well  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odjssey 
—  began  to  be  compiled  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.  c.  :*  and  ^e  opening  of  Egypt  to  Grecian  commerce, 
whidi  took  place  about  the  same  period^  would  furnish  increased 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  requisite  papyrus  to  write  upon.  A 
reading  dass,  when  once  formed,  would  doubtless  slowly  increase, 
and  the  number  of  manuscripts  along  with  it ;  so  that  before  the 
time  of  Soldn,  fifty  years  afterwards,  both  readers  and  manu- 
scripts, though  still  comparatively  few,  might  have  attained  a 
certain  recognized  authority,  and  formed  a  tribunal  of  reference, 
against  the  carelessness  of  individual  rhapsodes. 

We  may,  I  think,  consider  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  have  been 
preserved  without  the  aid  of  writing,  for  a  period  near  upon  two 
centuries.^    But  is  it  true,  as  Wolf  imagined,  and  as  other  able 

^  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellcnici,  vol.  i.  pp.  368-^73)  treats  it  as  a 
matter  <^  certainty  that  Archilochns  apd  Alkman  wrote  their  poems.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  evidence  for  announcing  this  as  positively  known,  —  ex- 
cept, indeed,  an  admission  of  Wolf,  which  is,  doubtless,  good  as  an  aryumy 
turn  ad  hominem^  but  is  not  to  be  received  as  proof  (Wolf,  Prolog,  p.  50). 
The  evidences  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clinton  (p.  368)  certainly  cannot  be 
regarded  as  proving  anything  to  the  point 

Giese  (Ueber  den  ^olischcn  Dialekt,  p.  172)  places  the  first  writing  of 
the  separate  rhapsodies  composing  the  Iliad  in  the  seventh  century  b.  o. 

'  The  songs  of  the  Icelandic  Skalds  were  preserved  orally  for  a  period 
longer  than  two  centuries,  —  P.  A.  MoUer  thinks  very  much  longer, — 
before  they  were  collected,  or  embodied  in  written  story  by  Snorro  and 
Ssemund  (Lange,  Untersuchungen  Qber  die  Gesch.  der  Nordischen  Helden- 
sage,  p.  98 ;  also,  Introduct.  pp.  xx-xxviii).  He  confounds,  however,  often, 
the  preservation  of  the  songs  from  old  time, — with  the  question,  whether 
they  have  or  hav^  not  an  historical  basis. 

And  there  were,  doubtless,  many  old  bards  and  rhapsodes  in  ancient 
Greece^  of  whom  the  same  might  be  said  which  Saxo  Grammaticus  affirms 
of  an  Englishman  named  Lucas,  that  he  was  "  Uteris  quidcm  tenuiter  in- 
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critics  have  imagined,  also,  that  the  separate  portions  of  whiflh 
these  two  poems  are  composed  were  originallj  distinct  epical 
ballads,  each  constituting  a  8^>arate  whole  and  intended  for 
separate  recitation?  Is  it  true,  that  thej  had  not  onlj  no  com-^ 
mon  author,  but  originallj,  neither  conunon  purpose  nor  fixed 
order,  and  that  their  first  permanent  arrangement  and  integration 
was  delayed  for  three  centuries,  and  accomplished  at  last  onlj 
hj  the  taste  of  Peisistratus  conjoined  with  various  lettered 
firiends?i 

This  hypothesis  —  to  which  the  genius  of  Wolf  first  gave 
celebrity,  but  which  has  been  since  enforced  more  in  detail  by 
others,  especially  by  William  Miiller  and  T^tmhnnflt^n  —  appears 
to  me  not  only  unsupported  by  any  sa£Scient  testimony,  but  also 
opposed  to  other  testimony  as  well  as  to  a  strong  force  of  inter- 
nal probability.  The  authorities  quoted  by  Wolf  are  Josephus, 
Cicero,  and  Pausanias  c^    Josephus  mentions  nothing  about  Pei- 

structas,  sed  historiarnm  scientid  apprime  eruditas."  (Dahlmann,  Historischa 
Fonchangen,  vol.  ii.  p.  176.) 

^  ^*  Homer  wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by  himself 
for  small  earnings  and  good  cheer,  at  festivals  and  other  days  of  merriment ; 
the  Iliad  he  made  for  the  men,  the  Odysseus  for  the  other  sex.  These  loose 
s&ngs  were  not  collected  together  into  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  antil  900 
years  after.'' 

SRch  is  the  naked  language  in  which  WolTs  main  hypothesis  had  beeo 
previously  set  forth  by  Bentley,  in  his  "  Bemarks  on  a  late  DLscourse  of 
Freethinking,  by  Philelcuthems  Lipsiensis,''  published  in  1713:  the  passage 
remained  unaltered  in  the  seventh  edition  of  that  treatise  published  in  1737. 
8oe  WolTs  Proleg.  xxvii.  p.  115. 

The  same  hypothesis  may  be  seen  more  amply  developed,  partly  m  the 
work  of  Wolfs  pupil  and  admirer,  'William  Moller,  Bomeriache  Vonckt^B 
(the  second  edition  of  which  was  published  at  Leipsic,  1836,  with  an  excel- 
lent introduction  and  notes  by  Banmgarten-Crosius,  adding  greatly  to  the 
▼alue  of  the  original  work  by  its  dispassionate  review  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy), partly  in  two  valuable  Dissertations  of  Lachmann,  published  in  the 
Philological  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1837  snd  1841. 

'  Joseph,  cont  Apion.  i.  2 ;  Cicero  de  Orator,  ill.  34;  Pausan.  viL  36,  6: 
compare  the  Scholion  on  Plautus  in  Rttschl,  Die  Alexandrin.  Bibliothek,  p. 
4.  .£lian  (Y.  H.  xiii.  14^,  who  mentions  both  the  introduction  of  tha 
Homeric  poems  into  Peloponnesus  by  Lykui^gus,  and  tbe  compilation  by 
Peisistratus,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  adding  to  the  ralue  of  the  testi* 
mony :  still  less,  Libanius  and  Snidas.  What  we  learn  is,  that  some  literHj 
and  critical  men  of  the  Alexandrine  age  (more  or  fewer,  as  the  case  i 
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siftratuB,  bat  merely  states  (what  we  may  accept  as  the  probable 
fact)  that  the  Homeric  pdems  were  originally  unwritten,  and 
preserved  only  in  songs  or  recitations,  from  which  they  were  at  a 
subsequent  period  put  into  writing :  hence  many  of  the  discrepan- 
cies in  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  and  Pausanias  go 
farther,  and  affirm  that  Peisistratus  both  collected,  and  arranged 
in  the  existing  order,  the  rhiqpsodies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
(implied  as  poems  originally  entire,  and  subsequently  broken  into 
pieces,)  which  he  found  partly  confused  and  partly  isolated  from 
each  other,  —  each  part  being  then  remembered  only  in  its  own 
portion  of  the  Grecian  world.  Respecting  EUpparchus  the  son 
of  Peisistratus,  too^  we  are  told  in  the  Pseudo-Platonic  dialogue 
which  bears  his  name,  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Attica,  the  poetry  of  Homer,  and  that  he  prescribed  to  the  rhap- 
sodes to  recite  the  parts  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  in  regular 
sequence^ 

Wolf  and  William  Mijller  occasionally  speak  as  if  they  admit- 
ted something  Uke  an  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  established  aggn^ates 
prior  to  Peisistratus ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  represent  him  or 
his  associates  as  having  been  the  first  to  put  together  Homeric 
poems  which  were  before  distinct  and  self-existent  compositions. 
And  Lachmann,  the  recent  expositor  of  the  same  theory,  ascribes 
to  Peisistratus  still  more  unequivocally  this  original  integration 
of  parts  in  reference  to  the  Hiad,  —distributing  the  first  twenty- 
two  books  of  the  poem  into  sixteen  separate  songs,  and  treating  it 
as  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  fusion  of  these  songs,  into  an 
order  such  as  we  now  read,  belongs  to  any  date  earlier  than 
Peisistratus.3 

be;  bat  Wolf  exaggerates  whea  he  talks  of  an  unanimous  conviction)  spoke 
of  Peisistratos  as  having  first  put  together  the  fractional  parte  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odjssej  into  entire  poems. 

>  Plato,  Hipparch.  p.  228. 

*  '*  Doch  ich  komme  mir  bald  l&cherlich  vor,  wenn  ich  noch  immcr  die 
Moglichkeit  gelten  lasse,  dass  unsere  Ilias  in  dem  gegenwftrtigen  Zusam- 
memhange  der  bedeatenden  Theile,  and  nicht  bios  der  wenigen  bedeatend- 
Bten,  jemals  vor  der  Arbeit  des  Pisistratas  gedacht  worden  sey ."  ( Lachmann, 
I'emere  Betracfatangen  Qber  die  Ilias,  sect,  xxviii.  p.  32 ;  Abhandlungen  Ber- 
lin. Academ.  1841.)  How  far  this  admission — that  for  the  few  most  impor- 
tant portions  of  the  Iliad,  there  did  exist  an  established  order  of  succession 
prior  to  Peisistratos —-is  intended  to  reach,  I  do  not  know;  but  the  langaage 
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Upon  this  theory  we  may  remark,  first,  that  it  stands  opposed 
to  the  testimony  existing  respecting  the  regulations  *of  Soldn; 
whOj  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  had  enforced  a  fixed  order 
of  recitation  on  the  rhapsodes  of  the  Diad  at  the  Panathenaic 
festival;  not  only  directing  that  they  should  go  through  the 
rhapsodies  seriatim,  and  without  omission  or  corruption,  but  also 
establishing  a  prompter  or  censorial  authority  to  insure  obedienoOyi 

of  Lachmann  goes  farther  than  either  Wolf  or  William  Miiller.  (See  Woli^ 
Prolegomen.  pp.  cxli-cxlii,  and  W.  Miiller,  Homerische  Vorschnle,  Absch 
nitt.  vii.  pp.  96, 98, 100, 102.)  The  latter  admits  that  neither  Peisistratny 
nor  the  Diaskenasts  coold  hare  made  any  considerable  changes  in  the  Iliad 
and  Qd jssey,  either  in  the  way  of  addition  or  of  transposition ;  the  poems 
as  aggregates  being  too  well  known,  and  the  Homeric  vein  of  invention  too 
completely  extinct,  to  admit  of  such  novelties. 

I  confess,  I  do  not  see  how  these  last-mentioned  admissions  can  bo  recon- 
ciled with  tiie  main  doctrine  of  Wolf,  in  so  far  as  regards  Peisistratus. 

^  Diogen. Laert i. 57. — Td  de  *0/«i7^v  k^  if7ro(3o}.^c  yeypai^e  {^6?mv) 
pa^<ti6el<r&(Ut  oiov  6irov  6  irp&Tos  iXij^eVj  iKev&ev  &px€(p9ai  rdv  apxofievoVf 
&^  ^at  £kiivxidac  h  roif  'ULeyapucoi^, 

Bespecting  Hipparchos,  son  of  Peisistratus,  the  Pscudo-Flato  tells  us  (in 
the  dialogue  so  called,  p.  228),  —  koX  rii  ^OfLtfpov  Imi  irpuroc  hofuatv  elc  tt/v 
y^v  ravTTivif  itai  ijpayKaae  Tot)f  ftaffMiidoi>s  U-avai&^cuoic  i^  iTroA^^cuf 
k^e^^  airH  dtiivai,  &oirep  vHv  in  ol6e  wotovai.         ^ 

These  words  have  provoked  muHipIied  criticisms  from  all  the  learned 
men  who  have  touched  upon  the  theory  of  the  Homeric  poems, — to  deter- 
mine  what  was  the  practice  which  Solon  found  existing,  and  what  was  the 
change  which  he  introduced.  Our  information  is  too  scanty  to  pretend  *q 
certainty,  but  I  thmk  the  explanation  of  Hermann  the  most  satisfactory 
(«  Quid  sit  ifiro^oXii  et  iito^^^vdnv,'* -^Optuada,  tom.  v.  p.  300,  tom 
vii.  p.  162). 

*T7ro/3o;in>f  is  the  technical  term  for  the  prompter  at  a  theatrical  represen- 
tation (Plutarch,  Praecept.  gerend.  Reip.  p.  813) ;  ino^ol^  and  inofiaXkeiv 
have  con^sponding  meanings,  of  aiding  the  memory  of  a  speaker  and  keep- 
ing him  in  accordance  with  a  certain  standard,  in  possession  of  the  prompter: 
see  the  words  H  inoPoXvCy  Xenophon.  Cyropsed.  iii.  3,  37.  'TTro/ioA^,  there- 
fore, has  no  necessary  connection  with  a  series  of  rhapsodes,  but  would  apply 
just  as  much  to  one  alone ;  although  it  happens  in  this  case  to  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  several  in  succession,  'TttoXtV*?.  again,  means  "  the  taking 
up  in  succession  of  one  rhapsode  by  another  :**  though  the  two  words,  there- 
fore, have  not  the  same  meaning,  yet  the  proceeding  described  in  the  two 
passages,  in  reference  both  to  Solon  and  Hipparchus,  apijears  to  be  in 
subfltanco  the  same, -.-i.e.  to  insure,  by  compulsory  supervision,  a  correct 

7* 
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•—  which  implies  the  existence  (at  the  same  time  that  it  proclaims 
the  oocasioiial  infringement)  of  an  orderly  aggregate,  as  well  as 
of  manuscripts  professedly  complete.  Next,  the  theory  ascribes 
to  Peisistratus  a  character  not  only  materially  different  from 
what  is  indicated  by  Cicero  and  Pausanias,  —  who  represent 
him,  not  as  having  put  together  atoms  originally  distinct,  but  as 
the  renovator  of  an  ancient  order  subseqaently  lost,  —  but  also 
in  itself  unintelligible,  and  inconsistent  with  Grecian  habit  and 
feeling.  That  Peisistratus  should  take  pains  to  repress  the 
license,  or  make  up  for  the  unfaithful  memory,  of  individual 
rhapsodes,  and  to  ennoble  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  the  most 
correct  recital  of  a  great  and  venerable  poem,  aoc<»ding  to  the 

and  orderly  recitation  by  the  snccessive  riiapsodes  who  went  Ihrovigh  the 
different  parts  of  the  poem. 

^here  is  good  reason  to  conclude  from  this  passage  that  the  rhapsodes 
before  Sol6n  were  guilty  both  of  negligence  and  of  omission  in  their  recitd 
of  Homer,  bat  no  reason  to  imagine  either  that  they  transposed  the  books, 
or  that  the  legitimate  order  was  not  preyioiisly  recognized. 

The  appointment  of  a  systematic  ^oj9oAedt,  or  prompter,  plainly  indlcatei 
the  existence  of  complete  mannscripts. 

The  direction  of  Soldo,  that  Homer  should  be  fhapsodiied  imder  tiis 
secnrity  of  a  prompter  with  his  manuscript,  appears  jost  the  same  as  that  of 
the  orator  Lykm^gos  in  reference  to  iSschylos,  Sophokl^  and  £iiri[Hdfit 
(Ftendo-Plntarch.  Vit.  x.  Rhetor.  Lycnrgi  Yit)  —  da^ey'^t.dk  koZ  v6/iovc 
— Of  aro^oc  eUopac  ava&eivoi  tuv  mu^ruv  Alo;;i;v^ov,  So^mc^ovc,  E*p« 
mSoVj  Koi  rdf  TpaytitSiac  airruv  kv  kmv^  ypaipafievavc  fnXamiv,  kmu  rbv  7% 
woXeoc  ypaftfULTta  irapttvayiyvamceiv  rwf  ^TtoKfuvoftivocr  o*  ydp  i^  abrdc 
(AXXtac)  imoKpivetr&ai,  The  word  aAAc^,  whidi  occurs  last  hnt  one,  is  intro- 
duced by  the  conjecture  of  Grysar,  who  has  tited  and  explained  the  above 
passage  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  in  a  valuable  dissertation — De  Groeoontm 
DroffOBcUd,  qualis  Juit  circa  tempora  Demoatkmis  (Cologne,  1830).  All  the 
critics  admit  the  text  as  it  now  stands  to  be  unintelligible,  and  yarious  cor- 
rections have  been  proposed,  among  which  that  of  Gr3rsar  seems  the  best 
From  his  Dissertation,  I  transcribe  the  following  passage,  which  iUustratee 
the  rhapsodizing  of  Homer  if  ivo^o^^f :  — 

**  Quum  histriones  fabnlis  interpolandis  segre  abstinerent,  Lycuiigus  legem 
supra  indicatam  eo  tulit  eonsilio,  ut  recitationes  histrionum  cum  publico  illo 
exemplo  omnino  congruas  redderet.  Quod  ut  assequeretnr,  oonstitnit,  nt 
dum  fabnlsB  in  scend  recitarentur,  scriba  publicus  simul  exemplnm  civitatis 
inspiceret,  juxta  sive  in  theatro  sive  in  postscenio  sedens.  H»c  enim  yerU 
napavayLv6cK€iv  est  significatio,  posita  prsecipue  in  prsposidone  sropd,  at 
idem  sit,  quod  contra  sive  juxia  legere ;  id  quod  faciunt  ii,  qui  lecta  ah  edien 
vd  redtaia  cum  nds  canferre  cupiunt/*    (Grysar,  p.  7.) 
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Standard  recdved  among  the  best  jadges  in  Greece, — this  is  a 
task  both  suitable  to  his  portion,  and  requiring  nothing  more 
than  an  improved  recension,  together  with  exact  adherence  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  rhapsodes.     But  what  motive  had  he  to  string 
together  several  poems,  previonslj  known  only  as  separate,  into 
one  new  whole?    What  feeUng  could  he  gratify  by  introducing 
the  extensive  changes  and  transpoffltimis  surmised  by  Tior^hmunn^ 
tor  the  purpose  of  binding  together  sixteen  songs,  which  the 
rhapsodes  are  assumed  to  have  been  accustomed  to  recite,  and 
the  people  to  hear,  each  by  itself  apart?    Peisistratus  was  not  a 
poet,  seeking  to  interest  the  public  mind  by  new  creations  and 
combinations,  bat  a  ruler,  desirous  to  impasrt  solemnity  to  a  great 
religious  festival  in  his  native  city.    Now  such  a  purpose  would 
foe  answered  by  selecting,  amidst  the  divergences  of  rhapsodes 
in  difierent  parts  of  Greece,  that  order  of  text  which  intelligent 
men  could  approve  as  a  return  to  the  pure  and  pristine  Hiad; 
but  it  would  be  defeated  if  he  attempted  large  innovations  of  his 
own,  and  brought  out  for  the  first  time  a  new  Iliad  by  blending 
together,  altering,  and  transposing,  many  old  and  well-known 
songs.    A^novelty  so  bold  would  have  been  more  likely  to  offend 
than  to  please  both  the  critics  and  the  multitude.    And  if  it 
were  even  enforced,  by  authority,  at  Athens,  no  probable  reason 
can  be  given  why  all  the  other  towns,  and  all  the  rhapsodes 
throughout  Greece,  should  abnegate  their  previous  habits  in 
£Ei,vor  of  it,  since  Athens  lUt  that  time  enjoyed  no  political  ascen- 
dency sudi  as  she  acquired  during  the  following  century.     On 
the  whole,  it  will  appear  that  the  character  and  position  of 
Peisistratus  himself  go  far  to  negative  the  function  which  Wolf 
and  Lachn^um  put  upon  him.     His  interference  presui^soses 
a  certain  foreknown  and  ancient  aggregate,  the  main  lineaments 
of  which  were  ^miliar  to  tiie  Grecian  public,  although  many  of 
the  liiapsodes  in  their  practice  may  have  deviated  &om  it  both 
,hy  omission    and    interpolation.    In    correcting  the   Athenian 
recitations  conformably  with  such  understood  general  type,  he 
might  hope  both  to  procure  respect  for  Athens,  and  to  constitute 
a  fiishion  for  the  rest  of  Greece.     But  this  step  of  ^  collecting 
the  torn  body  of  sacred  Homer,''  is  something  generically  differ- 
ent &om  the  composition  of  a  new  Hiad  out  of  preexisting  songs. 
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the  former  is  as  easj,  suitable,  and  promisiDg,  as  the  latter  is 
violent  and  gratuitous.} 

To  sustain  the  inference,  that  Peisistratus  was  the  first  arch* 
itect  of  the  Iliad  and  Odjssej,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  shown  that 
no  other  long  and  continuous  poems  existed  during  the  earlier 
centuries.  But  the  contrary  of  this  is  known  to  be  the  fact. 
The  ^thiopis  of  Arktinus,  which  contained  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  verses,  dates  from  a  period  more  than  two  centuries 
earlier  than  Peisistratus :  several  other  of  the  lost  cjclic  epics, 
some  among  them  of  considerable  length,  appear  during  the 
century  succeeding  Arktinus ;  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
three  or  four  at  least  of  these  poems  passed  currently  under  the 
name  of  Horner.^     There  is  no  greater  intrinsic  difficulty  in 

'  That  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  were  ever  recited  with  all  the  parts  entire,  ai 
any  time  anterior  to  8ol6n,  is  a  pmnt  which  Ritschl  denies  (Die  Alexandriu. 
Bibliothek.  pp.  67-70 ) .  He  thinks  that  before  Solon,  they  were  always  recited 
in  parts,  and  without  any  fixed  order  among  the  parts.  Kor  did  Solon 
determine  (as  he  tliinks)  the  order  of  the  parts :  he  only  checked  the  Bcense 
of  the  rhapsodes  as  to  the  recitation  of  the  separate  books :  it  was  Pesistra- 
tus,  who,  with  the  help  of  Onomakritns  and  others,  first  settled  the  order  of 
the  parts  and  bound  each  poem  into  a  whc4e,  with  some  corrections  and 
interpolations.  Nevertheless,  he  admits  that  the  parts  were  originally  com* 
posed  by  the  same  poet,  and  adapted  to  form  a  whole  amongst  each  other : 
but  this  primitive  entireness  (he  asserts)  was  only  maintained  as  a  sort  oi 
traditional  belief,  never  realized  in  recitation,  and  never  reduced  to  an  obvi- 
ous, unequivocal,  and  permanent  fact,  —  until  the  time  of  Peisistratus. 

There  is  no  sufficient  ground,  I  think,  for  denying  all  entire  recitation 
previous  to  Sol6n,  and  we  only  interpose  a  new  difficulty,  both  grave  ani 
gratoitons,  by  doing  so. 

'  The  ^thiopis  of  Arktinus  contained  nine  thousand  one  hundred  verses, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Tabula  Biaca:  yet  Ffoklus  assigns  to  it  only  four 
books.  The  Ilias  Minor  had  foitr  books,  the  Cyprian  Verses  eleven^  thongh 
we  do  not  know  the  number  of  lines  in  either. 

Nitzsch  states  it  as  a  certain  matter  of  fact,  that  Arktinus  recited  his  own 
poem  a2ofi6,  though  it  was  too  long  to  admit  of  his  doing  so  without  interrup- 
tion. (See  his  Yorrede  to  the  second  vol.  of  the  Odyssey,  p.  xxiv.)  There 
is  no  evidence  for  this  assertion,  and  it  appears  to  me  highly  improbable. 

In  reference  to  the  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  belonging  to  the  Cyde 
of  the  Hound  Table,  M.  Fauriel  tells  ns  that  the  German  Perceval  has  nearly 
twenty-five  thousand  verses  (more  than  half  as  long  again  as  the  Hiad) ;  the 
Peroaxd  of  Christian  of  Troyes,  probably  more  \  the  German  Tristan,  of 
Godfrey  of  Strasburg,  has  more  than  twenty-three  thousand  \  sometimes,  tha 
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fapposing  loug  epics  to  have  begun  with  the  Biad  and  Odyssey, 
than  with  the  JBthiopis :  the  ascendency  of  the  name  of  Homer, 
and  the  sabordinate  position  of  Arktinus,  in  the  history  of  early 
Grecian  poetry,  tend  to  prove  ihe  former  in  preference  to  the 
latter. 

Moreover,  we  find  particolar  portions  of  the  Iliad,  which 
expressly  pronounce  themselves,  by  the'r  own  internal  evidence, 
as  belonging  to  a  large  whole,  and  not  as  separate  integers.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  the  Catalogue  in  the  seoofkd  book,  except  as 
a  fractional  composition,  and  with  reference  to  a  series  of  ap- 
proaching exploits';  for,  taken  apart  by  itself,  such  a  barren  enu- 
meration of  names  could  have  stimulated  neither  the  fancy  of  the 
poet,  nor  the  attention  of  the  listeners.  But  the  Homeric  Cata- 
logue had  acquired  a  sort  of  canonical  authority  -even  in  the  time 
of  Soldn,  insomuch  that  he  interpolated  a  line  into  it,  or  was 
accused  of  doing  so,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  disputed  point 
against  the  Megarians,  who,  on  their  side,  set  forth  another 
version.!  No  such  established  reverence  could  have  been  felt  for 
this  document,  unless  there  had  ^existed  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
Peisistratus,  the  habit  of  regarding  and  listening  to  the  Biad  as 
a  continuous  poem.  And  when  the  philosopher  Xenophan^ 
contemporary  with  Peisistratus,  noticed  Homer  as  the  universal 
teacher,  and  denounced  him  as  an  unworthy  describer  of  the  gods, 
he  must  have  connected  this  great  mental  sway,  not  with  a  number 
of  unconnected  rhapsodies,  but  with  an  aggregate  Biad  and 
Odyssey ;  probably  with  other  poems,  also,  ascribed  to  the  same 
author,  such  as  the  Cypria,  Epigoni,  and  Thebai's. 

We  find,  it  is  true,  references  in  various  authors  to  porticms  <^ 
the  Biad,  each  by  its  own  separate  name,  such  as  the  Teichom- 
achy,  the  Aristeia  (preeminent  exploits)  of  Diomed^s,  or  Aga« 
memnon,  the  Doloneia,  or  Night-expedition  (cd  Dolon  as  well 

poem  is  begun  bv  one  author,  and  oontinned  by  another.^  (Fauri^  Romana 
de  Chevalerie,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea,  t.  xiii.  pp.  695-697.) 

The  ancient  unwritten  poems  of  the  Icelandic  Skalds  are  as  much  lyric 
as  epic :  the  longest  of  them  does  not  exceed  eight  hundred  lines,  and  Uiey 
are  for  the  most  part  much  shorter,  (Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Geschichte  der 
Kordischen  Heldensage,  nus  P.  A.  Miiller's  Sagabibliothek  von  G.  Longe^ 
Frankf.  1832,  Introduct.  i   xlii.) 

»  Plutarch,  Soldo,  10.  " 
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as  of  OdjRseus  and  Dibmed^),  etc.,  and  hence,  it  has  been 
conduded,  that  these  portions  originaUj  existed  as  separate 
poems,  before  they  were  cemented  together  into  an  Iliad.  But 
such  references  prove  nothing  to  the  point ;  for  until  the  Iliad 
was  divided  by  Aristarchus  ^md  his  colleagues  into  a  given 
number  of  books,  or  rhapsodies,  designated  by  Ihe  series  of  letters 
in  the  alphabet,  there  waJs  ho  method  of  calling  attentimi  to  any 
particular  portion  of  the  poem  except  by  special  indication  c^ 
its  subject-matter.^  Authors  subsequent  to  Feisistratus,  such  as 
Herodotus  and  Plato,  who  unquestionably  conceived  the  Iliad  as 
a  whole,  dte  the  separate  fractifms  of  it  by  designations  of  this 
sort. 

The  fwegoing  remains  on  the  Wolfian  hypothesis  respecting 
the  text  of  the  Iliad,  tend  to  separate  two  points  which  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  connected,  though  that  hypothesis,  as  set  forth 
by  Wolf  himself,  by  W.  JliulLer,  and  by  Lachmann,  presents  the 
two  in  conjunction.  First,  was  the  Iliad  originally  projected  and 
composed  by  one  author,  and  as  one  poem,  or  were  the  different 
parts  composed  separately  and  by  unconnected  authors,  and 
subsequently  strung  together  into  an  aggregate?  Secondly, 
assuming  that  the  internal  evidences  of  the  poem  negative  the 
former  supposition,  and  drive  us  upcm  the  latter,  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  poem  deferred,  and  did  the  parts  exist  only 
in  their  separate  state,  until  a  period  so  late  as  the  reign,  of 
Feisistratus  ?  It  is  obvious  that  these  two  questions  are  essen- 
tially separate,  and  that  a  man  may  believe  the  Iliad  to  have 
been  put  together  out  of  preexisting  songs,  without  recognizing 
the  age  of  Feisistratus  as  the  period  of  its  first  compilation. 
Now,  whatever  may  be  the  steps  through  which  the  poem  passed 
to  its  ultimate  integrity,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  believing 
that  they  had  been  accomplished  k>ng  before  that  period:  the 
friends  of  Feisistratus  found  an  Iliad  already  existing  and  already 
ancient  in  their  time,  even  granting  that  the  poem  had  not  been 
originally  bom  in  a  state  of  unity.  Moreover,  the  Alexandrine 
critics,  whose  remarks  are  preserved  in  the  Scholia,  do  not  even 
notice  the  Feisistratic  recension  among  the  many  manuscripts 

^  The  Homeric  Scholiast  refers  to  Quintns  Calaber  h>  ry  *AftaCovoftax^ 
which  was  only  one  portion  df  his  long  poem-(SchoI.  ad  Oiad.  ii  290}, 
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whi<^  they  bad  before  tbem:  and  Mr.  Payne  Knigbt  justlj 
inferd  from  their  silence  that  either  they  did  not  possess  it,  or  it 
was  in  their  eye&  of  no  great  authority  ;i  which  could  never  have 
been  the  case  if  it  had  been  the  prime  originator  of  Homeric 
unity. 

The  line  of  argument,  by  which  the  advocates  of  Wolf's 
hypothesis  negative  the  primitive  unity  of  the  poem,  consists  in 
exposing  gaps,  incongruities,  contradictions,  etc.,  between  the 
separate  parts.  Now,  if  in  spite  of  all  these  incoherences, 
standing  mementos  of  an  antecedent  state  of  separation,  the  . 
component  poems  were  made  to  coalesce  so  intimately  as  to 
.appear  as  if  they  had  been  one  from  the  beginning,  we  can  better 
understand  the  complete  success  <^  the  proceeding  and  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  illusion,  by  supposing  such  coalescence 
to  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period,  during  the  productive 
days  of  epical  genius,  and  before  the  growth  of  reading  and  criti- 
cism. The  longer  the  aggregation  of  the  separate  poems  was 
deferred,  the  harder  it  would  be  to  obliterate  in  men's  minds  the 
previous  state  of  separation,  and  to  make  them  accept  the  new 
aggregate  as  an  original  unity.  The  bards  or  rhapsodes  might 
have  found  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  thus  piecing  together 
distinct  songs,  during  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  before  Christ; 

^  Knight,  Prolegg.  Homer.  xxxU.  3£xxvi.  xxxvii.  That  PeUbtratos 
caused  a  corrected  MS.  of  the  Iliad  to  he  prepared,  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe,  and  the  Scholion  on  Plantns  edited  by  Ritschl  (see  Die  Alexan- 
drinische  Bibliothek,  p.  4)  specifies  the  four  persons  (Onomakritus  was  one) 
employed  on  the  task.  Ritschl  fancies  that  it  served  as  a  sort  of  Vulgate 
for  the;  text  of  the  Alesumdrine  critics,  who  named  specialty  other  MSS. 
(of  Chios,  SindpS,  Massalia,  etc.)  only  when  they  diverged  from  this  Vul- 
gate :  he  thinks,  also,  that  it  formed  the  original  from  whence  those  other 
MSS.  were  first  drawn,  which  are  called  in  the  Homeric  Scholia  ai  Koival, 
Koivorepac  (pp.  59-60). 

Welcker  supposes  the  Pei^istfatic  MS.  to  tave  been  either  lost  or  carried 
away  wheu  Xerxds  took  Athens  (Der  Epische  Eyklus,  pp.  382-^388). 

Compare  Nitzsch,  Histor.  Homer.  Fasc.  i.  pp.  1 65-167 ;  also  his  commen- 
tary on  Odyss.  xi.  604,  the  alleged  interpolation  of  Onomakritus;  and  XTlrici, 
Geschichte  jder  Hellen.  i^oes.  Part  i.  s.  vii.  pp.  252-255. 

The  main  facts  respecting  the  Peisistratie  recension  are  collected  and 
discussed  by  Griifenhan,  Geschichte  der  Philologie,  sect.  54-64,  voL  I 
pp.  266-311.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  get  beyond  mere  conjecture  and 
pQMibilily. 
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but  if  we  suppose  the  process  to  be  deferred  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixth  century, — if  we  imagine  that  Soldn,  with  all  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors,  knew  nothing  about  anj  aggre- 
gate Iliad,  but  was  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  only  those  six- 
teen distinct  epical  pieces  into  which  Tiachmann  would  dissect 
the  Iliad,  each  of  the  sixteei^  bearing  a  separate  name  of  its 
own,  —  no  compilation  then  for  the  first  time  made  bj  the  friends 
c£  Peisistratus  could  have  eSSaced  the  established  habit,  and 
planted  itself  in  the  general  ocmTicticms  of  Greece  as  the  primi- 
tive Homeric  production.  Had  the  sixteen  pieces  remained  dis- 
united and  individualized  down  to  the  time  ai  Peisistratus, 
thej  would  in  all  probability  have  continued  so  ever  afterwards ; 
nor  could  the  extensive  changes  and  transpositions  which  (ac- 
cording to  Lachmann's  theory)  were  required  to  melt  them  down 
intb  our  present  Iliad,  have  obtdned  at  that  late  x>eriod  universal 
acceptance.  Asanming  it  to  be  true  that  such  changes  and  trans- 
positions did  really  take  place,  th^y  must  at  least  be  referred  to 
a  period  greatly  earlier  than  Peisistratus  or  Solon. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  poems  themselves  confirms  what  is 
here  remarked*-  Thare  is  nothing  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey 
which  savors  of  modernism,  applying  that  term  to  the  age  of 
Peisistratus ;  nothing  which  brings  to  our  view  the  alteradons, 
brought  abourby  two  centuries,  in  the  Greek  language,  the 
coined  money,  the  habits  of  writing  and  reading,  the  despotisms 
and  republican  governments,  the  dose  military  array,  the  im- 
proved construction  of  ships,  the  Amphiktyonic  convocations,  the 
mutual  frequentation  of  religious  festivals,  the  Oriental  and 
Egyptian  veins  of  religion,  etc^  femiliar  to  the  latter  epoch. 
These  alterations  Onomakritus  and  the  other  literary  friends  of 
Peisistratus,  could  hardly  have  fdled  to  notice  even  without 
design,  had  they  then  for  the  first  time  undertaken  the  task  of 
piecing  together  many  self-existent  epics  into  one  large  a^re- 
gate.i     Everything  in  the  two  great  Homeric  poems,  both  in 

*  Wolf  allows  both  the  nnifonuity  of  coloring,  and  the  antiquity  of  color* 
ing,  which  pervade  the  Homeric  poems  ]  also,  the  strong  line  by  which  they 
stand  distinguished  from  the  other  Greek  poets :  "  Immo  congmunt  in  iis 
omnia  ferme  in  idem  ingeniom,  in  eosdem  mores,  in  eandem  formam  sentiendi 
et  loqnendi."  (Frolegom.  p.  ccIxt  ;  compare  p.  cxxxviii.; 

He  thinks,  indeed,  that  this  harmony  was  restored  by  the  ability  and  care 
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Bubstance  and  in  language,  belongs  to  an  age  two  or  three  cen- 
turies earlier  than  Peisistratas.  Indeed,  even  the  interpolations 
(or  those  passages  which  on  the  best  grpunds  are  pronounced  to 
be  such)  betray  no  trace  of  the  sixth  century  before  Qirist,  and 
may  well  have  been  heard  by  Archilochus  and  Kallinus,  —  in 
some  cases  even  by  Arktinus  and  Hesiod,  —  as  genuine  Homeric 
matter.  As  far  as  the  evidences  on  the  case,  as  well  internal  as 
external,  enable  us  to  judge,  we  seem  warranted  in  believing  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  recited  substantially  as  they  now 
stand,  (always  allowing  for  partial  divergences  of  text,  and  inters 
polations,)  in  776  b.  c,  our  first  trustworthy  mark  of  Gre- 
cian time.  And  this  ancient  date,  —  let  it  be  added,  —  as  it  is 
the  best-authenticated  fact,  so  it  is  also  the  most  important  attri- 
bute of  the  Homeric  poems,  considered  in  reference  to  Grecian 
history.  For  they  thus  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  ante-histor- 
ical character  of  the  Greeks,  —  enabling  us  to  trace  the  sub- 
sequent forward  march  of  the  nation,  and  to  seize  instructive 
ocmtrasts  between  their  former  and  their  later  condition. 

Rejecting,  therefore,  the  idea  of  compilation  by  Peisistratns, 
and  referring  the  present  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  a 
'  period  more  than  two  centuries  earlier,  the  question  still  remains, 
by  what  process,  or  through  whose  agency,  they  reached  that 
state  ?  Is  each  poem  the  work  of  one  author,  or  of  several  ?  II 
the  latter,  do  all  the  parts  belong  to  the  same  age  ?  What  ground 
is  there  for  believing,  that  any  or  all  of  these  parts  existed  before, 
as  separate  poems,  and  have  been  accommodated  to  the  place  in 
which  they  now  appear,  by  more  or  less  systematic  alteration  ? 

The  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  Wolf,  half  a  century 
ago,  powerfully  turned  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  necessity 
of  considering  the  Eiad  and  Odyssey  with  reference  to  the  age 
and  society  in  which  they  arose,  and  to  the  material  differences 
in  this  respect  between  Homer  and  more  recent  epic  poets.^ 

of  Aristarchus,  ("mirificnm  ilium  eoncentum  revocatnm  Aristarcho  impri- 
mis debemos.")  This  is  a  very  exi^gerated  estimate  of  the  interference 
of  Arlstarchos :  but  at  any  rate  the  coticerUus  itself  was  ancient  and  original, 
and  Aristarchus  only  restored  it,  when  it  had  been  spoiled  by  intervening 
accidents ;  at  least,  if  we  are  to  construe  revocaium  strictly,  which,  perhaps, 
is  hardly  consistent  with  Wolf's  main  theory. 

*  See  Wolf,  Prolegg.  c  xii.  p.  xUii.  "Nondum  enim  prorsus  ejecta  ek 
TOL.  n.  Hoc. 
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Since  that  time,  an  efaJmrate  stn^lias  been  bestowed  apon  the 
earij  miinifestatians  of  poetry  (Sagen-poesie)  among  other  na- 
tions; and  the  Gennan  critiGS  especiallj,  among  whom  this 
description  ai  HteratnrQ  has  been  most  cultivated,  have  selected 
it  as  the  onlj.  appn^riate  analogy  for  the  £[<Nneric  poems.  Such 
poetry,  consisting  £br  the  most  part  of  short,  artless  effusions, 
with  little  of  ddiberate  or  &r-6ig^ted  combination,  has  been 
assumed  by  many  critic  as  a  fit  standard  to  apply  for  measaring 
the  capadties  of  the  Homeric  age;  an  age  exclusively  of  speak- 
ers, singersy  and  hearers,  not  of  readers  or  writers.  In  place  of 
the  unbounded  admiration  whidi  was  felt  for  Homer,  not  merely 
as  a  poet  of  detail^  but  as  constructor  of  a  long  epic,  at  the  time 
when  Wolf  wrote  his  Prolegomena,  the  tone  of  criticism  passed 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  attention  was  fixed  entirely  upon 
the  defects  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Diad  and  Odyssey.  What- 
ever was  to  be  found  in  them  <^  symmetiy  or  pervading  system, 
was  pronounced  to  be  decidedly  post-Homeric  Under  such  pre- 
conceived anticipati<ms,  Homer  seems  to  have  been  generallj 
studied  in  Grermany,  during  the  generation  succeeding  Wolf,  the 
negative  portion  of  whose  theory  was  usually  admitted,  though 
as  to  the  positive  substitute, — what  explanation  was  to  be  given 
of  the  history  and  present  constitution  of  the  Homeric  poems,— 
there  was  by  no  means  the  like  agreement  During  the  last 
ten  years,  however,  a  contrary  tendency  has  manifested  itself; 
the  Wolfian  theory  has  been  reexamined  and  shaken  by  Nitzsch, 
who,  as  well  as  O.  Miiller,  Welcker,  and  other  scholars,'  have 
revived  the  idea  of  original  Homeric  unity,  under  certsCin  modifi- 
cations. The  change  in  Grothe's  opinion,  coincident  ^th  this 
new  direction,  lA  recorded  in  one  of  his  latest  works.^     On  the 

explosa  est  eomm  ratio,  qal  Homemm  et  Callimaehmn  et  Yirgiliaiii  et 
Nonnam  et  Miltonam  eodem  animo  legnnt,  nee  quid  unioscajasqae  s^tfls 
ferat,  expendere  legendo  et  computare  laborant,"  etc. 

A  Bimilar  and  earlier  attempt  to  consCme  the  Homeric  poems  with  refer- 
ence to  their  age,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  treatise  called  11  Vero  Oniero  of  Vice, 
—  marked  with  a  good  deal  of  original  Thought,  but  not  strong  in  erudition 
(Opere  di  "Vlco,  ed.  Milan,  yol.  r.  pp.  437-497). 

*  In  the  forty-sixth  volume  of  his  collected  works,  in  the  little  treatise 
^  Horner^  noch  einmal:"  compare  G.  Lange,  Ueber  die  Kyklischen  Dichter 
(Mainz  1887),  Preface,  p.  vi. 
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oth«^r  hand,  the  original  opinion  of  Wolf  has  also  been  repn>- 
duced  within  the  last  five  years,  and  fortified  with  several  new 
observations  on  the  text  o    the  Iliad,  bj  T.ji/*hni|^n- 

The  point  is  thus  still  under  controversy  among  able  scholars, 
and  is  probably  destined  to  remain  so.  For,  in  tnith,  our  means 
of  knowledge  are  so  limited,  that  no  man  can  produce  arguments 
sufficiently  cogent  to  contend  against  opposing  preconceptions; 
and  it  creates  a  painful  sentiment  of  diffidence  when  we  read  the 
expressions  of  equal  and  absolute  persuasion  with  which  the  two 
opposite  conclusions  have  both  been  advanced.i  We  have  noth- 
ing to  teach  us  the  history  of  these  poems  except  the  poems 
themselves.     Not  only  do  we  possess  no  collateral  information 

'  "Non  esse  totam  lliadem  ant  Odysseam  anius  poeUe  opns,  ita  extra 
dubitationem  positam  pato,  at  qui  secns  sentiat,  earn  non  satis  lectitasse  ilia 
carmina  contendam.'^  (Gbdf.  Hermann,  Preefat.  ad  Odysseam,  Lips.  1825,  p. 
iv.)  See  the  language  of  the  same  eminent  critic  in  his  treatise  "Ueber 
Homer  und  Sappho,**  Opuscula,  vol.  v.  p.  74. 

Liachmann,  after  having  dissected  the  two  thousand  two  hundred  lines  in  the 
niad,  between  the  beginning  of  the  cleTonth  book,  and  line  five  hundred  and 
ninety  of  the  fifteenth,  into  four  songs,  **  in  the  highest  degree  difierent  in 
their  spirit,*'  (**ihrem  Greiste  nach  hochst  verschiedene  Lieder,**^  tells  us  that 
whotioever  thinks  this  difference  of  spirit  inconsiderable,  —  whosoever  dees 
not  feel  it  at  once  when  pointed  out,  —  whosoever  can  believe  that  the  parts 
as  they  stand  now  belong  to  one  artistically  constmcted  Epos,  —  **  will  do 
well  not  to  trouble  himself  any  more  either  with  my  criticisms  or  with  epic 
poetry,  beciiase  he  is  too  weak  to  understand  anything  about  it,**  (''  weil  er 
zn  schwach  ist  etwas  darin  zu  verstehen :  **^  Fernere  Betrachtungen  Ueber 
die  Ilias :  Abhandl.  Berlin.  Acad.  1841,  p.  18,  ^  xxiii. 

On  the  contrary,  Ulrici,  after  having  shown  (or  tried  to  show)  that  the 
composition  of  Homer  satisfies  perfectly,  in  the  main,  all  the  exigencies  of 
an  artistic  epic,  —  adds,  that  this  will  make  itself  at  once  evident  to  all  those 
who  have  an^  sense  of  artistical  symmetry ;  but  that,  for  those  to  whom  that 
sense  is  wanting,  no  conclusive  demonstration  can  be  given.  He  warns  the 
latter,  however,  that  they  are  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  that  which  their 
shortsighted  vision  cannot  distinguish,  for  everything  cannot  be  made  clear  to 
children,  which  the  mature  man  sees  through  at  a  glance  ^Ulrici,  Geschichte 
des  Griechischen  Epos,  Part  i.  ch.  vii.  pp.  260-261 ).  Read  also  Payne  Knight, 
Proleg.  c.  xxvii,  about  the  insanity  of  the  Wolfian  school,  obvious  even  to 
the  "  homunculus  e  trivio,*' 

I  have  the  misfortune  to  dissent  from  both  Lachmann  and  Ulrici ;  for  it 
appears,  to  me  a  mistake  to  put  the  Diad  and  Odyssey  on  the  same  footing, 
as  Ulrici  docs,  and  as  is  too  frequently  done  by  others. 
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Mspecdng  them  or  their  anthorsy  but  we  have  no  one  to  describe 
to  118  the  people  or  the  age  in  whidi  thej  originated ;  oar  knowl- 
edge respecting  contemporary  Homeric  sodetyy  is  collected  exdu- 
aively  from  the  Homeric  compositions  thems&lves.  We  are 
ignorant  wheth^  anj  other,  or  what  other,  poems  preceded  them, 
or  divided  with  them  the  public  favor ;  nor  have  we  anything 
better  than  conjectaro  to  determine  either  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  biongfat  before  the  hearers,  or  the  condi- 
tions which  a  bard  of  that  day  was  required  to  satisfy.  On  all 
these  points,  moreover,  the  age  of  ThucydidSs^  and  Plato  seems 
to  have  been  no  better  infonned  than  we  are,  exc^t  in  so  far  as 
they  could  profit  by  the  analogies  of  the  cyclic  and  other  epic 
poems,  which  would  doubtless  in  many  cases  have  afforded  valu- 
able aid. 

Nevertheless,  no  dassical  scholar  can  be  easy  without  some 
opinion  respecting  the  authorship  of  these  immortal  poems.  And 
the  more  defective  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  more  essential  is 
it  that  all  that  evidence  should  be  marshalled  in  the  clearest 
order,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  points  in  controversy  distinctly 
understood  beforehand.  Both  these  conditions  seem  to  have 
been  often  neglected,  throughout  the  long-continued  Homeric 
discussion. 

To  illustrate  the  first  point :  Since  two  poems  are  compre- 
hended in  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  natural  process  would  be, 
first,  to  study  the  easier  of  the  two,  and  then  to  apply  the  conclu- 
sions thence  deduced  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  other.  Now, 
the  Odyssey,  looking  at  its  aggregate  character,  is  incomparably 
more  easy  to  comprehend  than  the  Iliad.  Yet  most  Homeric 
critics  apply  the  microscope  at  once,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Iliad. 

To  illustrate  the  second  point :  What  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
negative  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  is  a  poem 
originally  and  intentionally  one  ?    Not  simply  particular  gaps  and 

'  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  contemporaries  generally,  read  the  most  sus- 
picious portions  of  the  Homeric  poems  as  genuine  (Nitzsch,  Plan  und  Gang 
der  Odyssee,  in  the  Preface  to  his  second  voL  of  Comments  on  the  Odyssey, 
pp.  Ix-lxiv). 

Thacydides  accepts  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  as  a  composition  by  the  aathof 
of  the  Iliad. 
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^contradictions,  though  they  be  even  gross  and  nnmerons ;  bat  the 
preponderance  of  these  proofs  of  mere  unprepared  coalescenoe 
3ver  the  other  proofe  of  designed  adaptation  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  poem.  For  the  |M)et  (or  the  cooperating  jx)ets,  if  more 
than  one)  maj  have  intended  td  compose  an  harmonious  whole, 
but  may  have  realized  their  intention  incompletely,  and  left 
partial  faults ;  or,  perhaps,  the  contradictory  lines  may  have  crept 
in  through  a  corrupt  text  A  survey  of  the  whole  poem  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  question ;  and  this  necessity,  too,  has 
not  always  been  attended  to. 

If  it  had  happened  that  the  Odyssey  had  been  preserved  to  us 
alone,  without  the  Hiad,  I  think  the  dispute  respecting  Homeric 
unity  would  never  have  been  raised.  For  the  former  is,  in  my 
judgment,  pervaded  almost  from  beginning  to  end  by  marks  of 
designed  adaptation;  and  the  special  faults  which  Wolf,  W. 
MiJller,  and  B.  Thiersch,^  have  singled  out  for  the  purpose  of 
disproving  such  unity  of  intention,  are  so  few,  and  of  so  liUle 
importance,  that  they  would  have  been  universally  regarded  as 
mere  instances  of  haste  or  unskilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  poet, 
had  they  not  been  seconded  by  the  £Eur  more  powerful  battery 
opened  against  the  Biad.  These  critics,  having  laid  down  their 
general  presumptions  against  the  antiquity  of  the  long  epopee, 
illustrate  their  principles  by  exposing  the  many  flaws  and  fissures 
in  the  Iliad,  and  then  think  it  sufficient  if  they  can  show  a  few 
similar  defects  in  the  Odyssey, — as  if  the  breaking  up  of  Homeric 
unity  in  the  former  naturally  entailed  a  similar  necessity  with 
regard  to  the  latter ;  and  their  method  of  proceeding,  contrary  to 
the  rule  above  laid  down,  puts  the  more  difficult  problem  in  the 
fbreground,  as  a  means  of  solution  for  the  easier.  We  can 
hardly  wonder,  however,  that  they  have  applied  their  observar 
tions  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Iliad,  because  it  is  in  every  man's 
esteem  the  more  marked,  striking,  and  impressive  poem  of  the 
two, — and  the  character  of  Homer  is  more  intimately  identified 
with  it  than  with  the  Odyssey.  This  may  serve  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  course  pursued ;  but  be  the  case  as  it  may  in  respect 
to  comparative  poetical  merit,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that,  as  an 

^Berahard  Thiersch,  Ueber  das  Zeitalfcer  und  Yaterland  des  Hom«r 
(Halberatadt,  1832),  Einleituog,  pp.  4-18. 
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aggregate,  the  Odyssey  is  HKve  simple  and  easily  understood,  and. 
therefore,  ought  to  come  first  in  the  order  of  analysis. 

Nowy  looking  at  the  Odyssey  by  itself,  the  proofs  of  an  unity 
of  design  seem  unequivocal  and  everywhere  to  be  found.  A 
premeditated  structure,  and  a  ecmcentration  of  interest  upon  one 
prime  hero,  under  well-defined  circumstanoes,  may  be  traced  from 
the  first  book  to  the  twenly-third.  Odysseus  is  always  either 
directly  or  indirectly  kept  before  the  reader,  as  a  warrior  return- 
ing from  the  fulness  of  glory  at  Troy,  exposed  to  manifold  and 
protracted  calamities  during  his  return  home,  on  which  his  whole 
soul  is  so  bent  that  he  refuses  even  the  immortality  c^ered  by 
Galypsd ;  —  a  victim,  moreover,  even  after  his  return,  to  mingled 
injury  and  insult  from  the  sidtors,  who  have  long  been  plundering 
lus  property,  and  dishonoring  his  house ;  but  at  length  obtaining 
by  valor  and  cunning  united,  a  signal  revenge,  which  restores  him 
to  all  that  he  had  lost  All  the  persons  and  all  the  events  in 
the  poem  are  subsidiary  to  this  main  plot :  and  the  divine  agency, 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  feeling  of  the  Homeric  man,  is  put  forth 
by  Poseiddn  and  Athen§,  in  both  cases  from  dispositions  directly 
bearing  upon  Odysseus.  To  appreciate  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey, 
we  have  only  to  read  the  objections  taken  against  that  of  the 
Biad, —  especially  in  regard  to  the  long  withdrawal  of  Achilles, 
not  only  from  the  scene,  but  from  the  memory, —  together  with 
the  independent  prominence  of  Ajaz,  Diomedes,  and  other  heroes. 
How  far  we  are  entitled  from  hence  to  infer  the  want  of  premed- 
itated unity  in  the  Iliad,  will  be  presently  considered ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  constitution  of  the  Odyssey,  in  this  respect, 
everywhere  demonstrates  the  presence  of  such  unity.  Whatever 
may  be  the  interest  attadied  to  Penelop^,  Telemachus,  or 
Eunueus,  we  never  disoonnect  them  from  their  association  with 
Odysseus.  The  present  is  not  the  place  for  collecting  the  many 
marks  of  artistical  structure  dispersed  throughout  this  poem ;  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  final  catastn^he  realized 
in  the  twenty-second  book,-^the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  the 
very  house  which  they  were  profiming, —  is  distinctly  and  promi^ 
nently  marked  out  in  the  first  and  second  books,  promised  by 
Teiresias  in  the  eleventh,  by  Athene  in  the  thirteenth,  and  by 
Helen  in  the  fifteenth,  and  gradually  matured  by  a  series  of 
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suitable  prelimiBaries,  tfaionghont  the  eight  books  preceding  its 
oceurrence.1  Indeed,  what  is  principallj  evident,  and  what  has  been 
often  noticed,  in  the  Odjssej,  is,  the  equable  flow  both  of  the  nar- 
rative and  the  events ;  the  absence  of  that  rise  and  tall  of  interest 
which^is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  Iliad. 

To  set  against  these  evidences  of  unity,  there  ought,  at  least, 
to  be  some  strong  cases  produced  of  occasional  uicoherence  or 
contradiction.  But  it  is  remarkable  how  little  of  such  countei^- 
evidence  is  to  be  found,  although  the  arguments  of  Wolf,  W. 
Mtiller,  and  B.  Thiersch  stand  so  much  in  need  of  it  Thej 
have  discovered  only  one  instance  of  undeniable  inconsistency  in 
the  parts, —  the  number  of  days  occupied  by  the  absence  of  Tele- 
maehus  at  Fylus  and  Sparta.  That  young  prince,  though  repre- 
sented as  in  great  haste  to  depart,  »id  refusing  pressing  invitar 
tions  to  prolong  his  stay,  must,  nevertheless,  be  supposed  to  have 
continued  for  thirty  days  the  guest  of  Menelaus,  in  order  to  bring 
his  proceedit^  into  chronological  harmony  with  those  of  Odysseus, 
and  to  explain  the  first  meeting  of  father  and  son  in  the  swine- 
fold  of  EumaeuB.  Here  is  undoubtedly  an  inaccuracy,  (so  Nitzsch^ 
treats  it,^  and  I  think  justly  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  who  did  not 
anticipate,  and  did  not  experience  in  ancient  times,  so  strict  a 
scrutiny ;  an  inaccuracy  certainly  not  at  all  wonderful ;  the 
matter  of  real  wonder  is,  that  it  stands  almost  alone,  and  that 
there  are  no  others  in  the  poem. 

Now,  this  is  one  of  the  main  points  on  which  W.  MuUer  and 

^  Compare  i,  295;  ii.  145  [vrinoivoi  xev  ineira  dofiuv  ivToa&ev  6?^i<7^e)  j 
xi.  118;  xiii.  395;  xv.  178;  also  xiv.  162. 

'  Nitzsch,  Plan  und  Gang  der  Odyssee,  p.  xliii,  prefixed  to  the  second  vol 
of  his  Commentary,  on  the  Odyiseis. 

**At  carrointini;  primi  anditores  non  adeo  cnriosi  erant  (observes  Mr. 
Payne  Knight,  Proleg.  c-xxiii.),  at  ejusmodi  remm  rationes  ant  exqnirerent 
ant  expenderent;  neqne  eomm  fides  e  subtilioribus  congruentiis  bmnino 
pendebat.  Monendi  enim  sunt  etiam  atqne  etiam  Homericorum  studiosn 
Tcteres  illos  aotdoi)^  non  lingud  professorii  inter  viros  criticos  et  grammati- 
cos,  ant  alios  qaoscnnqne  argntiarum  captatores,  carmina  cantitasse,  sed 
inter  eos  qni  sensibos  animomm  libere,  incante,  et  effuse  indulgerent,"  etc 
Chap,  xxii-xxvii.  of  Mr.  Knight's  Prolegomena,  arc  valuable  to  the  same 
puqx>se,  showing  the  "  homines  rudes  et  agrestes,"  of  that  day,  as  excellent 
judges  of  what  fell  under  their  senses  and  observation,  but  careless,  credn 
lousr  and  nnobservant  of  contradiction,  in  matters  which  came  only  and«i 
the  mind's  eye. 
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A.  Hiiendi  rest  Hieir  tbeorj, — explaining  the  ehrom^ogical 
eonfbsioQ  by  sof^KKiiig  tluut  the  jomnej  of  Telemachus  to  Pjlns 
and  Sparta,  aawtitntrd  the  sabject  of  an  epic  originallj  separate 
(ooBOLprifling  the  first  four  books  and  a  portion  of  the  fifteenth), 
and  incorporated  at  second-hand  with  the  remaining  poem.  And 
they  oonoeiTe  this  view  to  be  fiuther  confinned  by  the  doable 
assonbty  of  the  gods,  (at  the  b^inning  of  the  first  book  as  well 
as  of  the  fifth,)  whidi  they  treat  as  an  awkward  repetition,  snch 
as  ooidd  not  have  fimned  part  of  the  primary  scheme  of  any  epic 
poet.  Bat  here  they  only  escape  a  small  difficalty  by  ranning 
into  another  and  a  greater.  For  it  b  impossible  to  comprehend 
how  tiie  first  fbar  books  and  part  of  the  fifteenth  can  ever  have 
oonstitated  a  distinct  epic;  since  the  adrentnres  of  Telemachas 
have  no  satisfactory  temunatioa,  except  at  the  point  of  confiaence 
with  those  of  his  father,  when  the  unexpected  meeting  and  reoog- 
mti<m  takes  place  under  the  roof  of  £anueas, —  nor  can  any  epic 
poem  ever  have  described  that  meeting  and  recognition  without 
giving  some  account  how  Odysseus  came  thither.  Moreover,  the 
first  two  books  of  the  Odyssey  distinctly  lay  the  ground,  and 
carry  expectation  forward,  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  poem, 
^-treating  Telemachus  as  a  subordinate  person,  and  his  expedi- 
tion as  merely  provisional  towards  an  ulterior  result  Nor  can  I 
agree  with  W.  MiJller,  that  the  real  Odyssey  might  well  be  sup- 
posed to  begin  with  the  fifth  book.  On  the  contrary,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  suitors  and  the  Ithakesian  agora,  presented  to  us  in 
the  second  book,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  full  comprehension 
of  the  books  subsequent  to  the  thirteenth.  The  suitors  are  far 
too  important  personages  in  the  poem  to  allow  of  their  being  first 
introduced  in  so  informal  a  manner  as  we  read  in  the  sixteenth 
book:  indeed,  the  passing  allusions  of  Ath^n^  (xiii.  310,  375) 
and  Eumaeus  (xiv.  41,  81)  to  the  suitors,  presuppose  cognizance 
of  them  on  the  part  of  the  hearer. 

Lastly,  the  twofold  discussion  of  the  gods,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  and  fifth  books,  and  the  double  interference  of  Ath^n^ 
far  from  being  a  needless  repetition,  may  be  shown  to  suit  per- 
fectly both  the  genuine  epical  conditions  and  the  unity  of  the 
poem.1     For  although  the  final  consummation,  and  the  organiza- 

*  W.  Miiller  is  not  correct  in  saying  that,  in  the  first  Assembly  of  the  gods, 
Zeus  promises  something  which  he  does  not  perform :  Zens  does  not  promim 
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tloii  of  measures  against  the  suitors,  was  to  be  acoompfished  by 
Odysseus  and  Telemachus  jointly,  yet  the  march  and  adventiires 
of  the  two,  until  the  moment  of  their  meeting  in  the  dwelling  of 
Sumteus,  were  essentially  distinct  But,  according  to  the  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  old  epic,  the  presiding  direction  of  Ath^nd 
-was  necessary  for  the  safety  and  success  of  both  of- them.  Her 
first  interference  arouses  and  inspires  the  son,  her  second  produces 
the  liberation  of  the  father, — constituting  a  point  of  union  and 
common  origination  for  two  lines  of  adventures,  in  both  of  which 
she  takes  earnest  interest,  but  which  are  necessarily  for  a  time 
kept  apart  in  order  to  coincide  at  the  proper  moment 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  twice-repeated  agora  of  the  gods  in 
the  Odyssey,  bringing  home,  as  it  does  to  one  and  the  same  divine 
agent,  that  double  start  which  is  essential  to  the  scheme  of  the 
poem,  consists  better  with  the  supposition  of  premeditated  unity 
than  with  that  of  distinct  self-existent  parts.  And,  assuredly,  the 
manner  in  which  Telemachus  and  Odysseus,  both  by  different 
fx>ads,  are  brought  into'  meeting  and  conjunction  at  the  dwelling 
of  £um»us,  is  something  not  only  contriyed,  but  very  skilfully 
contrived.  It  is  ne^ess  to  advert  to  the  highly  interesting 
character  of  Eunueus,  rendered  available  as  a  raUying^^wint, 
though  in  different  ways,  both  to  the  father  and  the  son,  over 
and  above  the  sympathy  which  he  himself  inspires. 

If  the  Odyssey  be  not  an  original  unity,  of  what  self-existent 
parts  can  we  imagine  it  to  have  ccmsisted  ?  To  this  question  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  satisfoctory  reply :  for  the  supposition  that 
Telemachus  and  his  adventures  may  once  have  formed  the  sul^ject 
of  a  separate  epos,  apart  from  Odysseus,  appears  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  character  of  that  youth  as  it  stands  in  the  poem, 
and  with  the  events  in  which  he  is  made  to  take  part  We  could 
better  imagine  the  distribution  of  the  adventures  of  Odysseus 
himself  into  two  parts, —  one  containing  his  wanderings  and 
return,  the  other  handling  his  ill-treatment  by  the  suitors,  and  his 

to  send  Hermes  as  messenger  to  K&lypsd,  in  the  first  book,  though  AthdnS 
urges  him  to  do  so.  2^as,  indeed,  requires  to  be  urged  twice  before  he  dic- 
tates to  Kalypso  the  release  of  Odysseus,  but  he  had  already  intimated,  in 
the  first  book,  that  he  felt  great  difficulty  in  protecting  the  hero,  because  of 
Ifae  wrath  manifested  against  him  by  Poseidda. 
TOL.  II.  8 
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final  triumph.  But  thofogh  dther  o£  these  two  subjects  mig^t 
have  been  adequate  to  furnish  out  a  separate  poem,  it  is  never- 
theless  certain  that,  as  thej  are  presented  in  the  Odjssej,  th« 
former  cannot  be  divorced  frcxn  the  latter.  The  simple  return 
of  OdjsseuSy  as  it  now  stands  in  the  poem,  could  satisfy  no  one 
as  a  &ial  dose,  so  long  as  the  suitors  remain  in  possession  of  his 
house,  and  forbid  his  reunion  with  his  wife.  Any  poem  whicb 
treated  his  wanderings  and  return  separately,  must  have  repre- 
sented his  reunion  with  Penel(^  and  restoration  to  his  house,  as 
following  naturally  tipon  his  arrival  in  Ithaka, —  thus  taking  little 
or  no  notice  of  the  suitors.  But  this  would  be  a  capital  mutiladon 
of  the  actual  epical  narrative,  which  ofmsiders  the  suitors  at  home 
as  an  essential  portion  of  the  destiny  of  the  much-«ufiering  hero, 
not  less  than  his  shipwrecks  and  trials  at  sea.  His  return  (sepsr 
rately  taken)  is  foredoomed^  according  to  the  curse  of  Polyphe- 
mus, executed  by  Poseid6n»  to  be  long  d^erred,  miserable,  soUtaij, 
and  ending  with  de8tructi<Hi  in  his  house  to  greet  him  ;i  and  the 
ground  is -thus  laid,  in  the  very  redtal  of  his  wanderings,  for  a 
new  series  of  events  which  are  to  happai  to  him  after  his  arrival 
in  Ithaka.  There  is  no  tenable  halting-p^fboe  between  the  depai> 
ture  of  Odysseus  £rom  Trqy,  and  the  final  restoration  to  his  hoose 
and  his  wife.  The  distance  between  these  two  events  may, 
indeed,  be  widened,  by  accumulating  new  distresses  and  impedi* 
ments,  but  any  sepaiate  porticm  of  it  caiimot  be  otherwise  treated 
than  as  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  beginning  and  the  end  are 
here  the  data  in  respect  to  epical  genesis,  though  the  intermediate 
events  admit  of  being  conceived  as  variables,  more  or  letf 
numerous:  so  that  the  conception  of  the  whole  may  be  said 
without  impropriety  both  to  precede  and  to  govern  that^of  the 
oonstituent  parts. 

The  general  result  of  a  studj^of  the  Odyssey  may  be  s^t 
down  as  follows:  1.  The  poem,  as  it  now  stands,  ex^jlbits 
unequivocaJly  adaptation  of  parts  and  continuity  of  structure, 
whether  by  one  or  by  several  consentient  hands :  it  may,  perhaps^ 

>  OdjBs,  ix.  534.  — 

'O^^  KaxiJc  iX^oif  67i.effac  &nd  iravrac  ^aipov^, 

•Of  l^ar*  eixoftevoc'  (the  C/clops  to  PoseiddB)  roif  6*  l«Ave  KvavoXf^^' 
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be  a  secondary  formation,  out  of  a  preexisting  Odjssej  c£  smaller 
dimensions ;  but,  if  so,  the  parts  of  the  smaller  whole  must  have 
been  so  iar  recast  as  to  make  them  suitable  membei:8  of  the 
larger,  and  are  nowaj  recognizable  bj  us.  2.  The  subject^ 
matter  of  the  poem  not  only  does  not  faror,  but  goes  far  to  ex- 
clude, the  possibility  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis.  Its  events 
cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  composed  several  antecedent 
substantive  epics,  afterwards  put  together  into  the  present  ag- 
gregate. Its  authors  cannot  have  been  mere  compilers  of  pre- 
existing materials,  such  as  Feisistratus  and  his  finends:  they 
must  have  been  poets,  competent  to  work  such  matter  as  they 
found,  into  a  new  and  enlarged  design  of  their  own.  Nor  can 
the  age  in  which  this  long  poem,  of  so  many  thousand  lines,  was 
turned  out  as  a  continuous  aggregate,  be  separated  froo^  the 
ancient,  productive,  inspired  age  of  Grecian  epic 

Arriving  at  such  conclusions  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Odj^ey,^  we  can  apply  them  by  analogy  to  the  Biad.  We  learn 
something  respecting  the  character  and  capacities  c£  that  early 
age  which  has  left.no  other  mementos  except  these  two  poems. 
Long  continuous  epics  (it  is  observed  by  those  who  support  the 
views  of  Wolf),  with  an  artistical  structure,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  capacities  of  a  rude  and  non- writing  age.  Such  epics  (we  may 
reply)  are  not  inconsittent  with  the  early  age  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Odyssey  is  a  proof  of  it ;  for  in  that  poem  the  integration  of 
the  whole,  and  the  composition  of  the  parts,  must  have  been 
simultaneous.  The  analogy  of  the  Odyssey  enables  us  to  rebut . 
that  preconception  under  which  many  ingenious  critics  sit  down 
to  the  study  of  the  Eiad,  and  which  induces  them  to  explain  all 
the  incoherences  of  the  latter  by  breaking  it  up  into  smaller 
unities,  as  if  short  epics  were  the  only  manifestation  of  poetical 

^  Wolf  admits,  in  most  uneqniroc&l  language,  the  compact  and*  artful 
stractore  of  'the  Odyssey.  Against  &is  positive  internal  evidence,  he  sets 
the  general  presumption,  that  no  such  constructive  art  can  possibly  have 
belonged  to  a  poet  of  the  age  of  Homer:  **De  OdysseA  maxime,  cujus 
admirabilis  summa  et  compages  pro  praeclarissimo  monumento  Grseci  ingenii 

habenda  est Unde  fit  ut  Odjsseam  nemo,  cui  onraino  priscus  vates 

placeat,  nisi  perlectam  e  mann  deponere  qneat.    At  ilia  ars  id  ipsnm  est, 
quod  vix  aenevix  quidem  cadere  videtur  in  vatem,  singulas  tantum  rhapsodias 
.  decantantem,"  etc    (Prolegomen.  pp.  cxviii-cxx;  compare  cxii.) 
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power  which  the  age  admitted.  There  oaght  to  he  no  relactance 
in  admitting  a  presiding  sdieme  and  premeditated  unitj  of  parta^ 
in  BO  far  as  the  parts  themselTes  point  to  sach  a  condnsion. 

That  the  Iliad  is  not  so  esseatiallj  one  piece  as  the  Odyssey, 
eveiy  man  agrees.  Itindndes  a  moch  greater  moltiplicity  <^ 
events,  and  what  is  jet  more  important,  a  greater  multiplicitj  of 
prominent  personag^ :  the  very  indefinite  title  which  it  bears, 
as  contrasted  with  the  speciality  of  the  name,  Odgssey,  marks 
the  difference  «t  once.  The  parts  stand  oat  more  conspicaondy 
from  the  whole,  and  admit  more  readily  of  being  felt  and  appre- 
ciated in  detached  recitation.  We  may  also  add,  that  it  is  of 
more  oneqoal  execution  than  the  Odyssey,  —  often  rising  to  a  far 
higher  pitch  of  grandeur,  but  also,  occasionaHy,  tamer :  the  story 
does  not  move  on  continuously ;  incidents  occur  without  plausible 
motive,  nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  evidences  of  incoherence 
and  contradiction. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  Iliad  is  open  to  all  these  remarks, 
though  Wolf  and  William  MuUer,  and  above  all  Lachmann,  ex- 
aggerate the  case  in  degree.  And  from  hence  has  been  deduced 
the  hypothesis  which  treats  the  parts  in  their  original  state  as 
separate  integers,  independent  c^,  and  unconnected  with,  eadi 
other,  andYoroed  into  unity  only  by  the  afterthought  of  a  subse- 
quent age ;  or  sometimes,  not  even  themselves  as  integers,  but  as 
aggregates  grouped  together  out  of  fragments  still  smaller,  — 
short  epics  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  still  shorter  songs. 
Now  there  is  some  plausibility  in  these  reasonings,  so  long  as  the 
discrepancies  are  looked  upon  as  the  whole  of  the  case.  But  in 
point  of  fact  they*  are  not  the  whole  of  the  ease :  finr  it  is  not  less 
true,  that  there  are  large  porticms  of  the  Iliad  which  present 
positive  and  undeniable  evidences  of  coherence  as  antecedent 
and  consequent,  thou^  we  are  occasionally  perplexed  by  incon- 
sistencies of  detaiL  To  deal  with  these  latter,  is  a  portion  of 
the  duties  of  the  critic  But  he  is  not  to  treat  &e  Iliad  as  if 
inconsistency  prevailed  everywhere  throughout  its  parts-;  for 
coherence  of  parts  — symmetrical  antecedence  and  consequence 
— is  discernible  throughout  the  lai^er  half  of  the  poem. 

Now  the  Wolfian  theory  explains  the  gaps  and  contradictions 
throughout  the  narrative,  but  it  explains  nothing  else.  If  (as 
T^ni'h'nflnn  thinks)  the  Iliad  originally  consisted  of  sixteen  songs, 
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or  little  snbetantive  epics,  (Lachmann's  sixteen  songi  cover  the 
space  onlj  as  far  as  the  22d  book,  or  the  death  of  Hector,  and 
two  more  songs  would  have  to  be  admitted  for  the  2dd  and  24th 
books)^, —  not  only  composed  b^  different  aathors,  but  by  each^ 
without  any  view  to  conjunction  with  the  rest,*** we  have  then 
no  right  to  expect  any  intrinsic  continuity  between  them ;  and  all 
that  continuity  which  we  now  find  must  be  of  extraneous  origin. 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  origin  ?  Tjachmann  follows  Wolf, 
in  ascribing  the  whole  constructive  process  to  Peisistratus  and 
^his  associates,  at  a  period  when  the  creative  epical  faculty  is 
admitted  to  have  died  out.  But  upon  this  supposition,  Peisistrar 
tus  (or  his  associates)  must  have  done  much  more  than  omit, 
transpose,  and  mterpoUite,  here  and  there ;  he  must  have  gone 
far  to  rewrite  the  whole  poem.  A  great  poet  might  have  recast 
preexisting  separate  songs  into  one  comprehensive  whole,  but  no 
mere  arrangers  or  compilers  would  be  competent  to  do  so :  and  we 
are  thus  left  without  any  means  of  accounting  for  that  degree  of 
continuity  and  consistence  which  runs  through  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  Iliad,  though  not  through  the  whole.  The  idea  that  the 
poem,  as  we  read  it,  grew  out  of  atoms  not  originally  designed  for 
the  places  which  they  now  occupy,  involves  us  in  new  and  inex- 
tricable difficulties,  when  we  seek  to  elucidate  either  the  mode  of 
coalescence  or  the  degree  of  existing  unity .^ 

^  Lachmann  seems  to  admit  one  case  in  which  the  composer  of  one  song 
manifests  cognizance  of  another  song,  and  a  disposition  to  give  what  will 
form  a  sequel  to  it.  His  fifteenth  song  (the  Patrokleia)  lasts  from  xy.  599 
down  to  the  end  of  the  17th  book:  the  sixteenth  song  (inclading  the  foar 
next  books,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  incIoBive}  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Afteenth,  b|it  bjF  a  different  poet.  (Femere  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Ilias, 
Abhaadl.  Berlin.  Acad.  1841,  sect  xxvi,  xxviii.  xxix.  pp.  24,  34, 42.) 

This  admission  of  premeditated  adaptation  to  a  certain  extent  breaks  np 
the  integrity  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis. 

*  The  advocates  of  the  Wolfian  theory,  appear  to  feel  the  difficulties  which 
•beset  it;  for  their  language  is  wayering  in  respect  to  these  supposed  primary 
constituent  atoms.  Sometimes  Lachmann  tells  us,  that  the  original  pieces 
ir&re  much  finer  poetry  than  the  Iliad  as  we  now  read  it;  at  another  time^ 
that  it  cannot  be  now  discovered  what  they  originally  were :  nay,  he  farthlr^ 
admits,  (as  remarked  in  the  preceding  note,)  thfft  the  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
song  had  cognizance  of  the  fifteenth. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  original  constituent  songs  were  so  composed, 
diough  by  different  poets,  as  that  the  more  recent  were  adapted  to  the  earliei^, 
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Admitting  then  premeditated  adaptation  of  parts  to  a  certaio 
extent  as  essential  to  the  Diad,  we  may  yet  inquire,  whether  it 
was  produced  all  at  once,  or  gradnallj  enlarged,  —  whether  by 
one  author,  or  by  several ;  and,4f  the  parts  be  of  different  age, 
which- is  the  primitive  kernel,  and  which  are  the  additions. 

Welcker,  Lange,  and  Nitzsch^  treat  the  Homeric  poems  as 
representing  a  second  step  in  advance,  in  the  progress  of  popular 
poetry.  First,  comes  the  age  of  short  narrative  songs ;  next, 
wLen  these  have  become  numerous,  there  arise  constructive  minds, 
who  recast  and  blend  together  many  of  them  into  a  larger  aggre- 
gate, conceived  upon  some  scheme  of  their  own.  The  age  of  the 
epos  is  followed  by  that  of  the  epopee, —  short,  spontaneous  d^ 
sions  preparing  the  way,  and  furnishing  materiale,  for  the  archi- 
tectonic genius  of  the  poet.  It  is  farther  presumed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  authors,  that  the  pre-Homeric  epic  included  a  great 
abundance  of  such  smaller  songs,  —  a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
proof,  but  whidi  seems  countenanced  by  some  passages  in  Homer, 
and  is  in  itself  no  way  improbable.  But  the  transition  from  such 
songs,  assuming  them  to  be  ever  so  numerous,  to  a  combined  and 
continuous  poem,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  inteUectual  history  of  the 
nation,  implying  mental  qualities  of  a  higher  order  than  those 
upon  which  the  songs  themselves  depend.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imag- 
ined that  the  materials  pass  unaltered  from  their  first  state  of 
isolation  into  their  second  state  of  combination.  They  must  of 
necessity  be  recast,  and  undergo  an  adapting  process,  in  which 

with  more  or  less  dexterity  and  success,  this  brings  ns  into  totally  different 
cdhditlons  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  Wolfian  hypoth- 
esis, which,  however,  Lachmann  both  means  to  defend,  and  does  defend 
with  ability;  though-fais  vindication  of  it  has,  to  my  mind,  only  the  efiect  of 
exposing  its  inherent  weakness  by  canying  it  out  into  something  detailed 
and  positive.  I  will  add,  in  respect  to  his  Dissertations,  so  instructive  as  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  poem, — I.  That  I  find  myself  coDstantly 
dissenting  from  that  critical  feeling,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  cuts  cat 
parts  as  interpolations,  and  discovers  traces  of  the  hand  of  distinct  poets  ]  2. 
That  his  objections  against  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  are  often  founded 
upon  lines  which  the  ancient  scholiasts  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight  had  already 
l^pnonnced  to  be  interpolations ;  3,  That  such  of  his  objections  as  sre 
founded  upon  lines  undisputed,  admit  in  many  cases  of  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  reply. 

'.  *  Lange,  in  his  Letter  to  Goeihe,  Ueber  die  Einheit  der  Biade,  p.  33  (18^1  < 
^itzsch,  Historia' Homed,  Fasciculus  2,  FTsefat  p.  x. 
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the  genius  of  Oie  organizing  poet  consists ;  nor  can  we  hope,  by 
simply  knowing  them  as  thej  exist  in  the  second  stage,  ever  to 
divine  how  thej  stood  in  the  first  Such,  in  mj  judgment,  is  the 
ri^ht  conception  of  the  Homeric  epoch, — an  organizing  poetical 
nund,  still  preserving  that  freshness  of  observation  and  vivacity 
of  details  which,  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  ballad. 

[Nothing  is.  gained  bj  studying  the  Iliad  as  a  congeries  of  frag- 
ments once  independent  of  each  other :  no  portion  of  the  poem 
can  be  showii  to  have  ever  been  so,  and  the  supposition  introduces 
difficulties  greater  than  those  which  it  removes.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  affirm  that  the  whole  poem  as  we  now  read  it, 
belonged  to  the  original  and  preconceived  plan.^  in  this  respect, 
the  Iliad  produces,  upon  my  mind,  an  impression  totally  different 
from  the  Odyssey.  In  the  latter  poem,  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents are  fewer,  and  the  whole  plot  appears  of  one  .projection, 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  death  of  the  suitors :  none  of  the 
parts  look  as  if  they  had  been  composed  separately,  and  inserted 
by  way  of  addition  into  a  preexisting  smaller  poem.  But  the  Uiadt 
on  the  contrary,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  house  built  upon  a 
plan  comparatively  narrow,  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  succes- 
sive additions.  The  first  book,  together  with  the  eighth,  and  the 
books  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-second,  inclusive,  seem  to 
form  the  primary  organization  of  the  poem,  then  properly  an 
Achilla :  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  books  are,  perhaps, 
additions  at  the  tail  of  this  primitive  poem,  whidi  still  leave  it 
nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  Achill^ia.  But  the  books  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh,  inclusive,  together  with  the  tenth,  are  of  a 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  character,  and  convert  the  poem 

*  Even  Aristotle,  the  great  builder-np  of  the  celebrity  of  Homer  as  to 
epical  aggregation,  found  some  occasions  (it  appears)  (a  which  he  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  simply  ezcusing,  without  admiring,  the  poet  (Poet  44 
Tolg  aXXoic  iyad^olc  6  voiijiii^  ^dvvav  ii^avi^ei  rd  &Tom)v.) 

And  Hermann  obserres  justly,  in  his  acute  treatise  De  Interpolationibns 
Homeri  (Opuscula,  torn.  v.  p.  53), — ."  I^i  admirabilis  ilia  Homericorum 
carminum  suavitas  lectorum  animos  quasi  incantationibus  quibusdam  captos 
teneret,  nou  t&m  facile  delitescerent,  quse  accuratius  oonsiderata,  et  multo 
minus  apte  quaqd  quis  jure  postnlet  coinposita  esse  apparere  neoesse  est" 

This  treatise  contains  many  criticisms  on  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  some 
of  them  very  well  founded,  though  there  are  many  fix)m  which  I  dissent 
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from  an  AcbillSis  into  an  Iliad.^    ''. 
inscribed  with  the  anger  of  Achilles,  i 
yet  remains,  after  it  has  ceased  to  b 
The  parts  ftdded,  however,  are  not 
the  original  poem :  so  far  is  this  fr* 
them  are  comprehended  some  of  f 
epic     Nor  are  they  more  recent : 
speaking,  they  must  be  a  little  : 
the  same  generation  and  state  of 
These  qualifications  are  necesf 
tions,  which,  in  discussions  of  7 
oonfounded. 

If  we  take  those  portions  o 
constituted  the  original  Adiil*  i 

of  events  contained  in  them 
more  intimately  knit  togetb 
in  the  other  books.     Heyr 
objecting  critics,  complain 
much  crowded  and  harried 
of  the  eleventh  book  to  tb 
sensible  halt  *  in  the  mai' 
journey.    Lachmann,  li? 
into  which  he  imagines 
cannot  be  severed  witJ 
quent  to  the  eleventh, 


*  In  reference  to  the  ^ 
agiree  with  the  observatir 
schnit.  Till.  pp.  116-118. 

'  Lachmann,  Feroere 
Acad.  1841,  p.  4. 

After  haying  pointer 
different  composing  } 
not  to  regard  the  sing 
distinct  and  separabi 
fdlwith  one  accord 
reference  to  the  stor 
of  AchOtes,  viz.  thaf 
»eus,  and  DiomM^ 
lihe  battles.*' 

Important  for  f 
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real  haMng-plaee  from  the  eleventh  book  to  the  tiirenty-eecond,- 
the  death  of  Patrodus ;  and  this  can  never  be  conceived  as  tl 
end  of  a  separate  poem,i  though  it  is  a  capital  step  in  the  dev< 
opment  of  the  Achill^is,  and  brings  aboat  that  entire  r^volatii: 
in  the  tamper  of  Achilles  which  was  essential  for  the  purpose  i 
the  poet.    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  ever  cou 
have  existed  a  separate  poem  called  Patrpdeia,  though  a  part  ( 
the  JQiad  was  designated  hj  that  name.    For  Patrodus  has 
substantive  position:  he  is  the  attached  friend  and  second 
Achilles,  but  nothing  eke, —  standing  to  the  latter  in  a  relation 
dependence  resembling  that  of  Telemachus  to  Odjsseus.     A 
the  way  in  which  Patrodus  is  dealt  with  in  the  Iliad,  is,  (in  i 
judgment,)  the  most  dexterous  and  artistical  contrivance  in  t 
poem, — that  which  approaches  nearest  to  ^e  neat  tissue  of  i 
Odyssey.* 

iZiad.    ThiB  remark  of  Lachmann  is  highly  illoBtratiTe  for  the  distincl 
between  &e  original  and  the  enlarged  poem. 

'  I  confess  my  astonishment  tiiat  a  man  of  so  mnch  genius  and  powe 
thought  as  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  should  hare  Imagined  the  original  I 
to  have  concluded  with  the  death  of  Patrodus,  on  the  ground  that  Ach: 
then  becomes  reconciled  with  Agamemndn.  See  the  reriew  of  B.  Consta 
work,  Be  la  Beligion,  etc.,  by  O.  MiiUer,  in  the  Kleine  Schriften  of  the  la 
vd.  ii.  p.  74. 

'  He  appears  as  the  mediator  between  the  insulted  Achilles  and  the  Ore 
manifesting  kindly  sympathies  for  the  latter  without  renouncing  his  fid 
to  the  former.    The  wounded  Biachaon,  an  ohject  of  interest  to  the  w 
camp,  hetng  carried  off  the  field  by  Nestor, — Achilles,  looking  on  from 
distant  ship,  sends  Patroclus  to  inqnure  whether  it  be  really  Machaon ;  w 
enables  Kestor  to  lay  before  Patrodus  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Gn 
host,  as  a  motive  to  induce  him  and  Achilles  again  to  take  arms, 
compassionate  feelings  of  Patroclus  being  powerfully  touched,  he  is  ha 
ing  to  enforce  upon  Achilles  the  urgent  necessity  of  giving  help,  whe 
meets  Eurypylns  crawling  out  of  the  field,  helpless  with  a  severe  wi 
and  imploring  his  succor.    He  supports  the  wounded  warrior  to  his 
and  ministers  to  his  suffering;  but  before  this  operation  is  fully  comp] 
the  Grecian  host  has  been  totally  driven  back,  and  the  Trojans  are  01 
point  of  setting  fire  to  the  ships :  Patroclus  then  hurries  to  Achilles  tc 
claim  the  desperate  peril  which  hangs  over  them  all,  and  succeeds  in  ol 
ing  his  permission  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Myrmidons, 
way  in  which  Patroclus  is  kept  present  to  the  hearer,  as  a  prelude  t 
brilliant  but  short-lived  display,  when  he  comes  forth  in  arms,  —  the 
trast  between  his  characteristic  gentleness  and  the  ferocity  of  Achil 

voL.n.  S*  12oc. 
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The  great  and  capital  misfortune  whieh  prostrates  the  strength 
of  the  Greeks,  and  renders  them  incapahle.  of  defending  them- 
selves without  Achilles,  is  the  disablement,  bj  wounds,  of  Aga- 
meom6n,  IHomM^s,  and  Odysseus ;  so  that  the  defence  of  the' 
wall  and  of  the  shipa  is  left  only  to  heroes  of  the  se^xmd  ma^- 
tude  (Ajax  alone  excepted),  such  aa  Idomeneusj  Leonteua,  P0I7- 
poet^s,  Merlonis,  Meiielaus,  etc.  Kow,  it  is  remarkable  that  all 
these  three  fix^t-rate  chiefs  are  in  full  force  at  the  beginning  of 
the  elcTentli  book :  all  three  are  wounded  in  the  battle  which  that 
book  describes,  and  at  the  commencement  of  which  AgamemnOn 
is  full  of  spirits  and  courage- 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  manner  In  which  Homer 
concentrf^tes  our  attention  in  the  first  book  upoa  AchiUes  a3  tbe 
hero,  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnduj  and  the  calamities  to  the 
Greeks  which  are  held  out  as  about  to  ensue  from  it^  through  the 
intercession  of  Thetis  with  Zeus.  But  the  incidents  dwelt  upon 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  down  to  the  combat 
between  Hector  and  Ajax:  in  the  seventh^  animated  and  InterestiDg 
as  they  are,  do  nothing  to  realizB  this  promise.  Thej  are  a 
splendid  picture  of  the  Trojan  war  generally,  and  eminendy 
suitable  to  that  larger  title  under  which  the  poem  has  been 
immortalized, —  but  the  consequences  of  the  anger  of  Achilles  do 
not  appear  until  the  eighth  book.  The  tenth  book,  or  Doloueia^ 
is  also  a  portion  of  the  Biad^  but  not  of  the  AchiU^is  :  while  the 
ninth  book  appears  t<>  me  a  subsequent  addition,  nowise  hanno- 
nizing  with  that  main  stream  of  the  AcbillSis  which  flows  from 
the  eleventh  book  to  the  twenty-second.  The  eighth  book  ought 
to  be  read  in  immediate  connection  with  the  eleventhj  in  order  to 
see  the  structure  of  what  seems  the  primitive  AchiU^is ;  for  there 
are  several  passages  in  the  eleventh  and  the  following  hooka, 
which  prove  that  the  poet  who  composed  them  could  not  have 
had  present  to  his  mind  the  main  event  of  the  ninth  book, —  i^^ 
outpouring  of  profound  humiliation  by  the  Greeks,  and  from 
Agamemnfiu,  especially,  before   Achilles,  coupled  with  fonaal 

and  the  natural  tr^iin  of  ciivum stances  whereby  he  is  mad^  the  vehicle  of 
reconciliation  on  the  p4irt  of  Im  offended  friend j  and  reBCtie  to  his  imperiJcd 
coantrymcn,  —  all  these  exhibit  a.  degree  of  epical  skill,  in  the  author  of  the 
primitive  Achillfiis,  to  which  nothing  is  fonnd  parallel  in  the  added  book*  of 
theBiad. 


offbrs  to  restore  Brig^  and  pay  the  amplest  compensation  fin 
past  wrong.i    The  words  of  Achilles  (not  less  than  those  of 

*  Obflenre,  fbr  example,  the  following  passages :  — 

1.  AcbtUes,  standing  on  the  prow  of  his  ship,  sees  the  general  army  of 
Oreeks  undergoing  defeat  by  the  Trojans,  and  idso  sees  Nestor  conveying  iii 
tiis  chariot  a  wonnded  warrior  from  the  field.  He  sends  Fatrocliis  to  finci 
oat  who  the  wounded  man  is :  in  calling  forth  Fatrodas,  he  says  (xL  607),  — 

Ale  MevoiTiodfj,  r^  ^fi^  Kexopuffi^  t^v/tiy, 
Ni)v  olii  'irepl  yovvar^  kfth  aT^eir&at  'Axato^    , 
Awtrofuvovs'  xpsi**  7^  ixavertu  ofhcer'  &veKr6c» 

Heyne,  in  his  comment,  asks  the  Question,  not  nnnatnrally, "  Foenitaers  I 
igitar  asperitatis  erga  priorem  legationem,  an  homo  arrogans  expectarerfl ! 
alteram  ad  se  missam  iri  ?  "    I  answer,  neither  one  nor  the  other :  the  word  i 
imply  that  he  had  received  no  embassy  at  all.  He  is  still  the  same  Achilles  wh  • 
in  the  first  book  paced  alone  by  the  seashore,  devouring  his  own  soul  nndi  ' 
a  sense  of  bitter  affront,  and  praying  to  Thetis  to  aid  his  revenge:  th.' 
rerenge  is  now  aboat  to  be  realiied,  and  he  hails  its  approach  with  deligb 
Bat  if  W6^  admit  tiie  embassy  of  the  ninth  book  to  intervene,  the  passai  i 
becomes  a  glaring  inconsistency:  for  that  which  Achilles  anticipates  i  i 
fdtare,  and  even  yet  as  coiitingent,  had  acttiaUy  occurred  on  the  previous  eve  • 
MBg ;  the  Gredu  had  supplicated  at  his  feet,  —  they  had  prodcumed  their  intc  • 
erable  need, — and  he  had  spumed  them.    The  Scholiast,  in  his  explanati<   . 
of  these  lines,  aflter  giving  the  plain  meaning,  that  **  Achilles  shows  what '.   i 
has  long  been  desiring,  to  see  the  Greeks  in  a  state  of  supplication  to  hin    ' 
— seems  to  recollect  that  this  is  in  contradiction  to  the  ninth  book,  and  tri    ; 
to  remove  the  contradiction,  by  saying  **  that  he  had  been  previously  mo) 
fied  by  conversation  with  Phosnix," — ifdti  dh  irpofiaXax^elc  Jjv  kK  tQv  ^oi 
Koc  Xoywv, — a  supposition  neither  countenanced  by  anything  in  the  pc 
,  nor  sttfElcient  to  remove  the  difficulty. 

2.  The  speech  of  Poseiddn  (xiii.  115)  to  encourage  the  dispirited  Greci 
heroes,  in  which,  after  having  admitted  the  injury  done  to  Achilles  by  A, 
memndn,  he  recommends  an  ^fbrt  to  heal  the  sore,  and  intimates  **  that  i 
minds  of  good  men  admit  of  this  healing  process,**  ('AXA'  axecjftt&a  ^aaa 
iucearai  re  ^pivec  6<r^2,iiv,)  is  certainly  not  very  consistent  with  the  supp 
tion  that  this  attempt  to  heal  had  been  made  in  the  best  possible  way,  { 
that  Achilles  had  manifested  a  mind  implacable  in  the  extreme  on  i 
evening  before,  —  while  the  mind  of  Agamemndnwas  already  brought 
proclaimed  humiliatiom,  and  needed  no  farther  healing. 

3.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  language  of  Achilles  and  Patroclu* 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  book,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  dai 
has  reached  its  maximum,  and  when  Achilles  is  about  to  send  forth      i 
friend? 

NeiAer  Kestor,  when  he  invokes  and  instructs  Fatrodoa  m  inteiM 
with  Achilles  (zL  654-790),  nor  PatrQdqs  himsaUUtboiigh  ii)  the  exti      > 


Patrodus  and  Nestor)  in  lihe  eleyenthand  in  the  following  books^ 
plainly  imply  that  the  humiliation  of  the  Greeks  before  him,  far 

of  anxietj  to  work  upon  the  mind  of  AchilleSi  and  reproaching  him  with 
hardness  of  heart,  —  ever  bring  to  remembrance  the  ample  atonement  whidi 
had  been  tendered  to  him ;  while  Achilles  himself  repeats  the  original  gnmad 
of  quarrel,  the  wrong  offered  to  him  in  taking  away  BrisSis^  continuing  the 
language  of  tlie  first  book ;  then,  without  the  least  allusion  to  the  atonement 
and  restitution  since  tendered,  he  yields  to  his  friend's  proposition,  just  like 
a  man  whose  wrong  remained  nniodresaed,  but  who  was^  neyerthdess^  forced 
to  take  arms  by  necessity  (xvi.  60^-63) :  — 

'AAA^  rd  fi€V  TrporeHfx^ai  iaaeftev,  <A>iP  apa  ircjc  ^ 
^Aojrepxh  KexoX&adai  ivi  ^peaiv  nroi  iftjv  ye 
Oif  irpiv  ft^i^fjtSv  Karanavaefiev,  aX^  &KQTav  dil 
N^of  i/idf  it^nrai  &ifr^  re  nroXe/wc  re. 

I  agree  with  the  Scholiast  and  Heyne  in  hiterpretiDg  1^  7c  as  eqinyaleiii 
to  dievo^^nvt  — not  as  referring  to  any  express  antecedent  declaration. 

Again,  farther  on  in  the  same  speech,  **  The  Trojans  (Achilles  says)  now 
press  boldly  forward  upon  the  ships,  for  they  no  longer  see  the  Uaae  of  my 
helmet:  but  if  Agamemndn  were  favorably  di^poted  towards  me,  they  would 
presently  run  away  and  fill  the  dltdies  with  their  dead  bodies '*  (71)  ^ — 

raxa  kcv  fe(ryo^ec  haitXo^ 

TlX^aeiav  veKiov,  el  ftoi  Kpeiov  * kyafUfonjfp 
'Hma  eldeifi  •  vvv  Sh  arparov  itfi^/iaxopTat* 
Now  here  agiun,  if  we  take  our  start  from  the  first  book,  omitdng  the  nindi, 
the  sentiment  is  perfectly  just.  But  assume  the  ninth  book,  and  it  becomes 
false  and  misplaced;  for  Agamemndn  is  then  a  prostrate  and  repentant 
man,  not  merely  "  favorably  disposed*'  towards  AcMQes,  but  ofi^rlng  to  pay 
any  price  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  him. 

4.  Again,  a  few  lines  farther,  in  the  same  speech,  Achilles  pennits  Patro- 
dus to  go  forth,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme  peril  of  the  fleet,  but  restricts 
him  simply  to  avert  this  peril  and  do  nothing  more :  "  Obey  my  words,  so 
that  you  may  procure  far  me  honor  and  glory  from  the  body  of  GreekSj  and 
that  they  may  send  back  to  me  the  damsel,  giving  me  ample  presents  besidea : 
when  you  have  driven  the  Trojans  from  the  ships,  come  back  again  "  *  - 

*flc  &v  fi&i  Tifu^  fteyaXriv  Kcit  kvSoc  dpoto  , 
Hpibc  itaVTiiv  LavaCiv  •  <ird/o  ol  icepiKoXkea  Kovprjv 
"A-^  &trov€UTO(j(Tif  irpori  S*  ^yXab,  dupa  TrSpaatv  • 
'Eic  VTiuv  kXaaa^y  Uvai  ttoXiv  (84-87). 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  the  ninth  book,  where  Achilles  declares 
that  he  does  not  care  for  being  honored  by  the  Greeks,  ix.  604?  In  the 
month  of  the  a£Eronted  Achilles,  of  the  first  book,  such  words  are  apt  enough : 
he  wiU  grant  succor,  but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  emergency, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  insnrs  redreas  for  his  own  wnmg, — which  redress ' 


^rliich  he  thirsts^  is  as  jet  future  and  oontiiigent ;  that  no  pienaz^ 
fipologj  has  jet  been  tendered,  nor  any  offer  made  of  restoring 

he  has  no  reason  as  yet  to  conclude  that  Agamemnon  is  willing  to  gnint 
Hat  the  ninth  book  has  actmUy  tendered  to  him  everything  ¥diich  he  her« 
demands,  and  even  more  (the  daughter  of  Agamemndn  in  marriage,  withonl 
the  price  nsnally  paid  for  a  bride,  etc.) :  Brisdis,  whom  now  he  is  so  anzioQi 
to  repossess,  was  then  offered  in  restitution,  and  he  disdained  the  offer.  Mi. 
Knight,  in  fact,  strikes  ont  these  lines  as  spnrions ;  partly,  because  they  coo  • 
tradict  the  ninth  book,  where  Achilles  has  actually  rejected  what  he  hei  i 
thirsts  for  ("•  Bona  cum  puell&  jam  antea  oblata  aspematus  erat,**) — parti  i 
because  he  thinks  that  they  express  a  sentiment  unworthy  of  Achilles ;  i  i 
-vrhich  latter  criticism  I  do  not  concur. 

5.  We  proceed  a  little  farther  to  the  address  of  Patrodns  to  the  Myrm  • 
dons,  as  he  is  conducting  them  forth  to  the  batda:  ^  Fight  bntTely,  Mymi  • 
dons,  that  we  may  bring  honor  to  Achilles ;  and  that  the  wide-ruling  Ag  • 
znemnon  may  know  the  mad  folly  which  he  committed,  when  be  dishonor  I 
the  bravest  of  the  Greeks.** 

To  impress  this  knowledge  upon  Agamemnon  was  no  longer  neeessai  , 

The  ninUi  book  records  his  huraiHating  confession  of  it,  accompanied  > 

atonement  and.  reparation.    To  teach  him  the  lesson  a  second  time,  is  ] 

break  the  bruised  reed, — to  slay  the  slain.  But  leave  ont  the  ninth  bo  . 
and  the  motive  is  the  natural  one, — both  for  Patrodus  to  offer,  and  for 

Myrmidons  to  obey :  Achilles  still  remains  a  dishonored  man,  and  to  he  • 

ble  the  rival  who  has  dishonored  bim  is  the  first  of  aU  objects,  as  well  v  i 
his  friends  as  with  himself. 

6.  Lastly,  the  time  comes  when  Achilles,  in  deep  anguish  for  the  deatli 
Patrodus,  looks  back  with  aversion  and  repentance  to  the  past  To  ^  I 
point  should  we  expect  that  his  repentance  would  naturally  turn  ?  Nc  i 
his  primary  quarrel  with  Agamemndn,  in  which  he  had  been  undeni:  i 
"wronged,— but  to  the  scene  in  the  ninth  book,  where  the  maximum  of  at 
snent  for  the  previi>ns  w^ng  is  tendered  to  him  and  soomfuUy  rejected.  I 
when  we  turn  to  xviu.  108,  and  xix.  55,  68,  270,  we  find  him  reverting  u  \ 
primitive  quarre)  in  the  first  book,  just  as  if  it  had  been  the  last  incidei  ] 
bis  relations  with  Agamenmdn:  moreover,  Agamemnon  (xix.  86),  ii  i 
speech  of  reconciliation,  treats  the  past  just  in  the  same  way,-*  deplore  i 
original  insanity  in  wronging  Achilles. 

7.  When  we  lo<dL  to  the  prayers  of  Achilles  and  Thetis,  addressed  to  ! 
In  the  first  book,  we  find  that  the  consummation  prayed  for  is, —  boo  i 
Achilles, — redress  for  thewroi^  offeied  to  him,— victory  to  the  Ti  i 
until  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  shall  be  made  Utterly  sensible  c 
wrong  which  they  have  done  to  their  bravest  warrior  (i.  409-509).  No  i 
consummation  is  Inrought  about  in  the  ninth  book.   Achilles  can  get  no 

nor  does  he  ultimately  get  more,  either  in  the  way  of  redress  to  him;  i 
lemorsefiil  humiliation -of  Agamemndn,  than  what  is  here  tendered.  \ 

defeat  which  the  Greeks  suffer  in  the  battle  (^  the  dghth  bpok  (KoAor ;         | 


Biiaeis;  while  both  K^tor  and  Patrodos,  witK  aH  their  wish  to 
induce  him  to  take  arm^,  neTer  take  notice  of  the  ofered  atone- 
ment and  restitatioDf  bat  view   him  as  one  whc^e  grocmd  for 

^as  brooght  abcmt  the  codsqequi  adorn  Tlie  sab^equciit  and  mnch  mi>t« 
destmctiTe  defeats  which  ihej  undcr^  aic  thus  caii^less :  yet  Zens  is  icpr«- 
seated  as  nidictmg  th^m  mliictaiitlj,  and  oqIj  because  thej  are  necessaiy  to 
honor  Adiilles  (xiiL  350 ;  3CT-  75,  235^  59B ;  compaf«  alsoTiii.  072  and  475)- 
If  we  reflect  upon  the  ooiistitiition  of  the  po^n,  we  shall  s«e  that  the  faa- 
damental  seqiaence  of  idea^  in  it  is,  m  s^ie^  <3i  mkfotnmes  to  the  Greeks, 
brought  on  by  Zeus  for  the  itpedal  ptirpoae  of  pnooizriD^  atonement  to 
AchUks  and  bringing  homiiiatkon  on  Agamemnon  *.  the  intrixiiiction  of  Pa- 
trodas  8a|>cradds  aev  iDotiri>s  of  the  ntm^^st  int«i^9t;  bat  it  i&  mom  harmo- 
aioaalj  woriced  into  the  ftuiilamentai  seqaeoee.  Now  the  intrusion  of  the 
oiatii  book  breaks  np  Ae  sdieme  of  the  poem  bj  distmitJag  the  seqaence: 
Agamemnon  is  oa  his  knees  before  Achillea^  entreating  pardon  and  pmfibnng 
repaiatkm,  yet  tbe  calamioes  of  the  Greeks  become  more  and  more  dreadfh]. 
The  atonement  of  the  ninth  book  comefl  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wroiig 


There  are  fbar  passages  ( and  only  fonr,  so  Ikr  as  I  am  aware )  m  which 
the  embass  J  of  the  ninth  book  is  alluded  to  £□  tbe  sabfieqaent  books  :  one  [n 
xriiL  444-45&,  which  was  expunged  as  sparions  hj  Aristarchna  (see  the 
Scholia  and  KnighVs  cx>mmeEitaryf  ad  ioc.)  j  and  thi^ee  others  ia  the  following 
book,  iHierein  the  gifts  preriously  teadered  by  Ody&seiu  as  the  enyov  of 
Agamenm^a  are  noticed  as  identical  with  the  gifts  actnally-  given  in  the 
nineteendi  book.  I  feel  persnaded  that  these  passages  (rr.  140-141, 19^ 
195,  and  243}  are  specially  iaserted  for  the  parpose  of  establishing  a  conaec> 
tkm  between  the  ninth  book  and  tho  niQeteenth.  The  fonr  lines  (193-19^) 
are  decidedly  better  away:  the  first  two  Unes  (140-141)  are  noway  neces- 
sary; wfafle  the  word  x^i^  (which  occm^  in  both  passages)  is  only  rendered 
admissible  by  being  stretched  to  mean  ntidius  tertitu  (Heyne,  ad  ioc.}. 

I  will  only  farther  lemaik  with  respect  to  the  nioth  book,  that  the  speech 
of  Agamemnon  f  17-28),  the  theme  for  the  rebuke  of  Diom^es  and  the  oh- 
seme  commonplaoB  of  Nestor,  is  token  verbatim  from  his  speech  in  the 
second  book,  in  which  place  the  proposition,  of  leaving  the  place  and  fljiiig, 
is  made,  not  seriously,  but  asa  atratagem  (ii,  110^  I  IS,  140). 

Tbe  length  of  this  note  can  only  bo  excused  by  its  direct  bearing  npon 
the  stmcture  of  the  Biad-  To  show  that  the  hooka  fixim  the  eleventh 
downwards  are  composed  by  a  poet  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  ninth 
book,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  important  point  of  evidence  in  aiding  as  to 
understand  what  the  ongiaal  AchiilSis  ww&.  The  bookg  from  the  second  to 
the  seventh  incltLsive  are  insertions  into  the  Achilla  is,  and  lie  apart  from  itM 
plot,  bat  do  not  violently  cootradict  it,  except  in  regard  to  the  agora  of  the 
gods  at  the  beginning  of  the  fonrth  book,  and  the  almost  mortal  wonna  of 
SarpMon  in  his  batde  with  Tlepolemas.  Bat  the  ninth  book  orarthrows  tisa 
ftmdamental  scheme  of  the  poem. 


quarrel  stands  still  the  same  as  it  did  at  the  b^inxiiiig.    Mkxr^- 
over,  if  we  look  at  the  first  book, —  the  opening  of  the  Afthill&jfi^ 
—  YiTG  shall  see  that  this  prostration  of  Agamemnto  and  the  chief 
G-recian  heroes  before  Achilles,  would  reaUj  be  the  termination 
of  the  whole  poem ;  for  Achilles  asks  nothing  more  from  Thetis^ 
nor  Thetis  anything  more  from  2^as,  than  that  Agamenmdn.and 
the  Greeks  may  be  brought  to  know  the  wrong  they  have  done  to 
their  capital  warrior,  and  humbled  in  the  dast  in  expiation  of  it. 
We  may  add,  that  the  abject  terror  in  which  Agamemndn  i^pears 
in  the  ninth  book,  when  he  sends  the  supplicatory  message  to 
Achilles,  as  it  is  not  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  degree  of 
calamity  which  the  Gredu  have  experienced  in  the  preceding 
(eighth)  book,  so  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  gallantry  and  high 
spirit  with  which  he  shines  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh.^ 
The  situation  of  the  Greeks  only  becomes  desperate  when  the 
three  great  chiefs,  Agamemndn,  Odysseus,  and  DiomMds,  are 
disabled  by  wounds  ;3  this  is  ihe  irreparable  calamity  which 
works  npoa  Patrodus,  and  through  him  upon  Achilles. .   The 
ninth  book,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  n\e  an  aidition,  by  a 
difierent  hand,  to  the  (»iginal  AchiUSis,  framed  so  as  both  to 
forestall  and  to  spoil  the  nineteenth  book,  which  is  the  real  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  inimical  heroes :  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  it 
carries  the  pride  and  egotism  of  Achilles  beyond  even  the  largest 
exigences  of  instdted  honor,  and  is  shocking  to  that  sentiment  of 
Nemesis  which  was  so  deeply  seated  in  the  Grecian  mind.    W( 
foigive  any  excess  of  fury  against  the  Trojans  and  Hector,  afte: 
the  deatlr  of  Patrodus ;  but  that  he  should  remain  unmoved  b^ 
restitution;  by  abject  supplications,  and  by  the  ridiest  atonin] 

'  Helbig  (Sittl.  Zostande  de&  Heldenalters,  p.  30^  says,  "  The  oonsdon 
nesfl  in  the  bosom  of  Agamemndn  that  he  has  offered  atonement  to  Achilli 
strengthens  his  confidence  and  ralor  "  &c.    This  is  the  idea  of  the  critic,  n 
of  the  poet.    It  does  not  occor  in  the  Biad,  though  the  critic  not  unnatoral 
fanagines  that  it  must  occur.     Agamemndn  never  says,  "•  1  was  wrong 
provoking  Achilles,  bat  yon  see  I  have  done  everything  which  man  conld 
to  beg  his  pardon."    Assuming  the  ninth  book  to  be  a  part  of  the  origii 
conception,  this  feeling  is  so  natural,  that  we  coidd  hardly  fail  to  find  it 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book,  numbered  among  the  motives  of  A| 
memndn. 

«  Diad,  xi.  659 ;  xiv.  128:  xvi  25. 
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da7*s  battle,  chiefly  througli  the  heroism  of  DiomMes.    Inatead 
of  arming  the  Greeks  forthwith,  Agamemndn  convokes  first  a 
council  of  chiefs,  and  next  an  agora  of  the  host    And  though 
himself  in  a  temper  of  mind  highly  elate  with  the  deceitful  as- 
surances of   Oneirus,  he  deliberately  assumes  the  language  of 
despair  in  addressing  the  troops,  having  previously  prepared  Nes« 
tor  and  Odysseus  for  his  doing  so,  —  merely  in  order  to  try  the 
courage  of  the  men,  and  with  formal  instmctioBS,  given  to  these 
two  other  chiefs,  that  they  are  to  speak  in  opposition  to  him. 
!Now  this  intervention  of  Zeus  and  Oneirus,  emiu^itly  unsatisfac- 
tory when  coupled  with  the  incidents  which  now  follow  it,  an^ 
ms^iDg  Zeus  appear,  but  only  appear,  to  realize  his  prmnise  of 
honoring  Achilles  as  well  as  of  hurting  the  Greeks,  —  forms  ex- 
actly the  point  of  junction  between  the  Achill^is  and  the  Iliad.i 
The  freak  which  Agamemndn  plays  off  upon  the  temper  of 
liis  army,  though  in  itself  childish,  serves  a  sufficient  purpose,  no 
only  because  it  provides  a  special  matter  of  interest  to  be  sut 
mitted  to  the  Greeks,  but  also  because  it  calls  forth  the  sjdendi 
description,  so  teeming  with  vivacious  detail^  of  the  sudde 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly  afler  Agamemnon's  harangue,  an 
of  the  decisive  interference  of  Odysseus  to  bring  the  men  bad 
as  well  as  to  put  down  Thenat^    This  picture  ai  the  Greel 
in  agora,  bringing  out  the  two  chief  speaking  and  connseUii 
heroes,  was  so  important  a  part  of  the  general  Trojan  war,  th 
the  poet  has  permitted  himself  to  introduce  it  by  assuming  i 
inexplicable  folly  on  the  part  of  Agamemndn ;   just  as  he  h 
ushered  in  another  iSne  scene  in  the  third  book,  —  the  Teid 
skopy,  or  conversation,  between  Priam  and  Helen  on  the  wa 
of  TtoJj  —  by  admitting  the  supposition  that  the  old  king, 
the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  did  not  know  the  persons  of  A| 
memndn  and  the  other  Grecian  chiefs.    This  may  serve  as 
dsplanation  of  the  delusion  practised  by.  Agamemnon  towa 
his  assembled  host ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  explain  the  tame  f 
empty  intervention  of  Oneirus.'^ 

^  The  intervention  of  Oneims  ought  father  to  come  as  an  immediate 
liminarj  to  book  viii.  than  to  book  ii.  llie  first  forty-seven  lines  of  boo 
would  fit  on  and  read  consistently  at  the  beginning  of  book  viii,  the  ev 
of  which  book  form  a  proper  sequel  to  the  mission  of  Oneims. 

'  0.  Mailer,  (History  of  Greek  Literature,  eh.  v.  ^  8,)  doubts  whethei 
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If  the  initial  inddent  of  the  second  book,  wherebj  we  pass  oat 
of  the  Aehilldis  into  the  Iliad,  is  awkward,  so  also  the  final  inci- 
dent of  the  seventh  book,  immediately  b^ore  we  come  badL  into 
the  Achill^is,  is  not  less  unsatis&ctoiy, — I  mean,  the  oonstrac- 
tion  of  the  wall  and  ditch  round  the  Greek  camp.  As  the  poem 
now  stands,  no  plausible  reason  is  assigned  whj  this  should  be 
done.  Nestor  proposes  it  without  any  constraining  necessity: 
for  the  Greeks  are  in  a  career  of  yictory,  and  the  Trojans  are 
making  offers  of  compromise  which  imply  conscious  wealmess, — 
while  Diomdd^  is  so  confident  of  the  a^roaching  ruin  of  Troy, 
that  he  dissuades  his  comrades  from  receiving  even  Helen  her- 
self, if  the  surrender  should  be  tendered  ^Many  Greeks  have 
been  j)wi/'  it  is  true,^  as  Nestor  observes ;  but  an  equal  or 
greater  number  of  Troj^  have  been  slain,  and  all  the  Gredan 
heroes  are  yet  in  full  force :  the  absence  of  Achilles  is  not  even 
adverted  to. 

Now  this  account  of  the  building  of  the  fortification  seems  to 

beginning  of  the  second  book  was  written  "  bj  the  a&dent  Homer,  or  bj  one 
of  the  later  Homerids :"  he  thinks  the  speech  of  Agamemndn,  wherein  he 
plays  off  the  deceit  npon  his  army,  is  ^^  a  copious  parody  (of  the  same  words 
used  in  die  ninth  book)  composed  by  a  later  Hbmerid,  and  imwited  in  the 
room  of  an  originally  shorter  account  of  the  arming,  of  the  Greeks.'*  He 
treats  the  scene  in  the  Grecian  agora  as  "an  entire  mythical  comedy,  full  of 
fine  irony  and  with  an  amusing  plot  in  which  the  deceiving  and  deceived 
Agamemnon  is  the  chief  character.** 

The  comic  or  ironical  character  which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  second  book 
appears  to  me  fanciful  and  incorrect ;  but  Mailer  evidently  felt  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  opening  incident,  though  his  way  of  accounting  for  it  is  not 
successful.  The  second  book  seems  to  my  judgment  just  as  serious  as  any 
part  of  the  poem. 

I  think  also  that  the  words  alluded  to  by  O.  Miiller  in  the  ninth  book  are 
a  transcript  of  those  in  the  second,  instead  of  the  rererse,  as  he  believes,— 
because  it  seems  probable  that  the  ninth  book  is  an  addition  made  to  the 
poem  after  the  books  between  the  first  and  the  eighth  had  been  already  in- 
serted,—  it  is  certainly  introduced  after  the  account  of  the  fortification, 
contained  in  the*  seventh  book,  had  become  a  part  of  the  poem :  see  ix.  349. 
The  author  of  the  Enibassy  to  Achilles  fancied  that  that  hero  had  been  too 
long  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  mind, —  a  supposition  for  which  there  was  no 
room  in  the  original  AvChilldis,  when  the  eighth  and  eleventh  books  followed 
in  immediate  succession  to  the  first,  but  which  offers  itself  naturally  to  anj 
one  on  reading  our  present  Biad. 

>  Diid,vii.327. 
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be  an  after-thought,  arismg  oat  of  the  enlargement  of  the  p< 
beyond  its  original  scheme.    The  original  AchilldiSy  passing 
once  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,^  and  from  thence  to  the  eleve 
book,  might  well  assume  the  fortification,  —  and  talk  of  it  a 
thing  existing,  without  addadng  anj  special  reason  whj  it  i    i 
erected.    The  hearer  would  natnrallj  comprehend  and  follow 
existence  of  a  ditch  and  wall  round  the  ships,  as  a  matter 
course,  provi<led  there  was  nothing  in  the  prerioas  narrativf 
make  him  believe  that  the  Greeks  had  originallj  been  with  i 
these  bulwarks.    And  since  the  Achilldis,  immediately  after  I 
promise  of  Zeus  to  Thetis,  at  the  dose  of  the  first  boo^  went 
to  describe  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  and  the  ensuing  d  i 
asters  of  the  Greeks,  there  was  nothing  to  surprise  anj  one    i 
hearing  that  their  camp  was  fortified.    But  the  ease  was  altei  i 
when  the  first  and  the  eighth  books  were  parted  asunder,  in  ori  : 
to  make  room  for  descriptions  of  temporary  success  and  glory    i 
the  part  of  the  besieging  army.    The  brilliant  scenes  i^Letch  i 
in  the  books,  from  the  second  to  the  seTenth,  mention  jio  fortifit  i 
tion,  and  even  imply  its  nonexistence ;  yet^  since  notice  of   i 
occurs  amidst  the  first  description  of  Grecian  disasters  in  i 
eighth  book,  the  hearer,  who  had  the  earlier  books  present  to  1: 
cnemory,  might  be  surprised  to  find  a  fortification  mentioned  ii 
mediately  afterwards,  unless  the  construction  of  it  were  special  ; 
announced  to  have  intervened.    But  it  will  at  once  appear,  th 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  good  reason  why  ti 

^  Heyne  treats  the  eighth  book  as  decidedly  a  separate  song,  or  epic ; 
supposition  which  the  language  of  Zeus  and  the  agora  of  the  gods  at  t) 
beginning  are  alone  sufficient  to  refute,  in  my  judgment  (Excursus  1,  ad  ]| 
xi.  vol.  vi.  p.  269).    This  Excursus,  in  describing  the  sequence  of  events 
the  niad,  passes  at  once  and  naturally  from^book  eighth  to  book  eleventh 

And  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  when  he  defends  book  eleventh  against  Hey 
says,  *'  Qu89  in  nndecim&  rhapsodiA  Iliadis  narrata  sunt,  haud  minus  ex  $t 
narratis  pendent:  neque  rationem  pngnsB  commissss,  neqne  rerum  in  e&  | 
tamm  nexum  atque  ordinem,  quisqnam  intelligere  posset>  nisi  tmni 
secesswn  Achillis,  et  mctoriam  quam  Trojani  inde  eonsecnti  erant,  antea  c 
nosset"    (Prolegom.  c.  xxix.) 

Perfectly  true :  to  understand  the  eleventh  book,  we  mast  have  befon 
the  first  and  the  eighth  (which  are  those  that  describe  the  anger  and  v 
diawal  of  Achilles,  and  the  defeat  which  the  Greeks  experience  in  <x 
^nence  of  it) ;  we  may  dispense  with  the  rest 
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Greeks  should  be^  to  fortify  at  this  juncture,  and  that  the  poet 
who  discovered  the  gap  might  not  be  enabled  to  fill  it  up  with 
success.  As  the  Greeks  have  got  on,  up  to  this  moment,  without 
the  wall,  and  as  we  have  heard  nothing  but  tales  of  their  success, 
why  should  they  now  think  farther  laborious  precautions  for 
security  necessary?  We  will  not  ask,  why  the  Trojans  should 
stand  quietly  by  and  permit  a  wail  to  be  built,  since  the"  truce 
.was  concluded  expressly  for  burying  the  dead.i 

*  O.  Miiller  (Hist.  Greek  literat  ch.  r.  ^  6)  says,  about  this  wall :  "Nor 
is  it  until  the  Greeks  are  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  first  day^s  fighting,  that 
the  Trojans  cxm  resist  them  in  open  battle,  that  the  Greeks  build  the  wall 

round  their  ships This  appeared  to  Thucjdid^  so  litlie  conformable  to 

historical  prolMibility,  that,  without  regard  to  the  authority  of  Homer,  he 
placed  the  building  of  these  walls  immediately  after  the  landing." 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  I  think,  that  Thncydid^s  took  upon  him  to  determine 
the  point  at  all  as  a  matter  of  history ;  but  when  he  once  undertook  this,  the 
account  in  the  Biad  was  not  of  a  nature  to  give  him  much  satisfaction,  nor 
does  the  reason  assigned  by  MuUermake  it  better.  It  is  implied  in  Mulleins 
reason  that,  before  the  first  day's  battle,  the  Greeks  did  not  beiiere  that  the 
Trojans  could  resist  them  in  open  battle :  the  Trojans  (according  to  hino.) 
never  had  maintained  the  field,  so  long  as  Achilles  was  up  and  fighting  on  the 
Grecian  side,  and  therefore  the  Greeks  were  quite  astonished  to  find  now,  for 
the  first  time,  that  they  could  do  so. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  at  rariance  wilh  the  tenor  of  the  second  and 
following  books  than  this  supposition.  The  Trojans  c(»ne  fordi  readily  and 
fight  gallantly ;  nlither  Agamcmndn,  nor  Nestor,  nor  Odysseus  consider 
them  as  enemies  who  cannot  hold  front;  and  the  circuit  of  exhortation  by 
Agamemndn  (EpipolSsis),  so  strikingly  described  in  the  fourth  book,  proves 
that  he  does  not  anticipate  a  very  easy  victory.  Nor  does  Nestor,  in  pro- 
posing the  construction  of  the  wall,  give  the  smallest  hint  that  the  power  of 
the  Trojans  to  resist  in  the  open  field  was  to  the  Greeks  an  unexpected 
discovery. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Mailer,  then,  is  a  fancy  of  his  own,  proceeding* 
from  the  same  source  of  mistake  as  others  among  his  remarks ;  because  he 
tries  to  find,  in  the  books  between  the  first  and  eighth,  a  governing  reference 
Yo  Achilles  (the  point  of  view  of  the  Achill6is),  which  those  books  distinctly 
refuse.  The  Achilldis  was  a  poem  of  Grecian  disasters  up  to  the  time  whea 
Achilles  sent  forth  Patrodus ;  and  during  those  disasters,  it  might  suit  the 
poet  to  refer  by  contrast  to  the  past  time  when  Achilles  was  active,  and  to 
say  that  then  the  Trojans  did  not  dare  even  to  present  themselves  in  battle- 
array  in  the  field,  whereas  now  they  were  assailing  the  ships.  But  the  author 
of  books  ii.  to  vii.  has  no  wish  to  glorify  Achilles:  he  gives  us  a  picture  of 
the  Trojan  war  generally,  and  describes  the  Trojans,  not  only  as  brave  mad 
equal  enemies,  but  well  known  by  the  Greeks  themselTes  to  bd  sa 
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The^  i&»th  book,  <Mr  Doloneia,  wiis  ocmsidered  bj  some  of  1    i 
ancient  ec^joliasts,!  and  has  been  confidently  set  forth  bj  1    \ 
modem  y^c^£tm  critics,  as  originallj  a  separate  poem,  inserted    i 
Pei5istrf«ti  ^  J  to  the  Diad.    How  it  can  ever  have  been  a  sepan    i 
poem,  I  ijf  P  /  understand.    It  is  framed  with  great  specialty  i   i 
the  antc<y^  ,ri  drcamstances  mider  which  it  occurs,  and  woe   i 
suit  fcr  D  »  i>ther  place ;    though  capable  of  being  separate   i 
recited^  ^  i*  ^much  as  it  has  a.  definite  beginnii^  and  end,  like  i  : 
story  of  J^  iisus  and  Euryalus  in  the  .^Ineid.    But  while  distinct  i 
presnpp  jsing  and  resting  upon  the  incidents  in  the  eighth  hoc 
and  in  line  88  of  the  ninth,  (probably,  the  appointment  of  sen 
nels  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  as  weU  of  the  Trojans,  formed  tl  \ 
dose  of  the  battle  described  in  the  eightb  book,)  it  has  not  tl  i 
slightest  bearing  upon  the  events  of  the  eleventh  or  the  follow 
ing  books :  it  goes  to  make  up  the  general  picture  of  the  Trojt  i 
war,  but  lies  quite  apart  from  the  Achilldis.    And  this  is  oi  ! 
mark  of  a  portion  subsequently  inserted,  —  that,  though  fitted  c  i 
to  the  parts  which  precede,  it  has  no^infiuenoe  on  those  whic  i 
follow. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  combatants  on  the  plain  of  Tro^  i 
between  the  first  and  the  eightii  book,  have  no  reference  eithc 
to  Achilles,  or  to  an  Achillgis,  we  find  Zeus  in  Olympus  sti  I 
more  completely  putting  that  hero  out  of  the  question,  at  th  ! 
beginning  of  the  fourth  book.     He  is  in  this  last-mentioned  pai 
sage  the  Zeus  of  the  Oiad,  not  of  the  AchillSis.    Forgetful  of  hi 
promise  to  Thetis,  in  the  first  book,  he  discusses  nothing  but  th 
question  of  continuance  or  termination  €»f  the  war,  and  manifest 
anxiety  only  for  the  salvation  of  Troy,  in  opposition  to  the  misc 
Trojan  goddesses,  who  prevent  him  from  giving  effect  to  tfa 
victory  of  Menelaus  over  Paris,  and  the  stipulated  restitution  o 
Helen,  —  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  wrong  offered  to  Achilb 
would  remain  unexpiated.    An  attentive  comparison  wHl  rendi 
it  evident  that  the  poet  who  composed  the  discussion  among  tl 
gods,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  has  not  been  careful 
put  himself  in  harmony  either  with  the  Zeus  of  the  first  book, 
with  the  Zeus  of  the  eighth. 

The  building  of  the  Grecian  wall,  as  it  now  stands  described,  is  an  an 
plained  proceeding,  which  MiiiUer  s  ingenuity  does  not  lender  consistent 
^SchoLadIliad.x.1. 


So  soon  as  we  enter  upon  the  devenlh  book,  th^  maitk  o£  41^ 
poon  beoomes  quite  diflfeient.  We  are  then  in  a  s»ies  cf  events^ 
each  paying  the  waj  £sr  that  which  foUowa^  and  all  ocmdacing  to 
the  Tesalt  promised'  in  the  first  book, — the  reappearanoe  of 
AchiDes,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  tha  Greeks  fiom  rain, — 
preceded  by  ample  atonemmt,!  and  foUo^ed  by  the  mazimnm 
both  <rf*  ^orj  and  revenge.  The  intennediate  career  of  Patro- 
da&  introdoces  new  elements,  wbioli,  howerer,  ai«  admirably 
woTeo  into  the  scheme  of  tlie  poem,  as  disclosed  in  the  first  booL 
I  shall  not  den^  that  there  are  perplexities  in  the  detail  of 
events^  as  de^iibed  in  the  battled  at  the  Grecian  wall,  and  before 
the  glups^  ^m  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  books,  but  they 
appear  only  e^es  of  partial  confudon,  such  as  maj  be  reasooabljr 
ascribed  to  imperfections  of  text :  the  main  sequence  remaina 
coherent  and  intelligible.  We  find  no  considerable  events  which 
conld  be  left  out  without  breaking^  the  thread,  nor  any  incon- 
gruity between  one  considerable  event  and  another.  There  is 
nothing  between  the  eleventh  and  twenty-second  book^,  which 
is  at  all  comparable  to  the  incongruity  between  the  Zeus  of 
the  fourth  book  and  the  Zeu^  of  the  first  and  eighth*  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  the  shield  of  Achilles  is  a  super- 
added amplification  of  tliat  which  was  originally  announced  in 
general  terms j  —  becanse  the  poet,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
twenty-second  books,  has  observed  such  good  economy  of  hi  a 
materials,  that  he  is  hardly  Ukely  to  have  introduced  one  par- 
ticular description  of  such  disproportionate  length,  and  having  so 
little  connection  with  the  series  of  events.  But  I  see  no  reason 
for  believing  that  it  is  an  addition  materially  later  than  the  rest 
of  the  poem. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  sappositlon  here  advanced^  in 
reference  to  the  structure  of  the  Biad,  is  not  altogether  free  from 
difficulties,  because  the  parts  constituting  the  original  Achill^is^ 

'  Agumemnon,  after  deploring  the  miagtuding  influence  of  At^  whicb 
induced  him  to  do  the  originfti  wrong  to  Achillea,  Eajs  (xii.  88-137), — 

'A'^  ^i^f  A41  upiffut,  dofitvat  r*  iLKtpEifft'  oTrotvo,  etc 

•  The  supposition  of  a  smaller  original  IHad,  eidarged  by  successive  ftd<li 
tioiifl  to  the  present  (timei^siocu,  and  moro  or  less  iBterpolated  (we  muiji 
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bave  been  more  or  lees  altered  or  interpolated,  to  suit  the  adi 
tioDS  made  to  it^  pariicularlj  in  the  eighth  book.  Bot  it  presei] 
fewer  difGiculties  than  any  other  snpposition,  and  it  is  the  mi 
means,  so  &r  as  I  know,  of  explaining  the  difference  betwe< 
one  part  of  the  Iliad  and  another ;  both  the  continoitj  of  stni 
tore,  and  the  oonf<Mrmity  to  the  opening  promise,  which  ai 
manifest  when  we  read  the  books  m  the  order  L  ym,  xL  to  xx 
as  contrasted  with  the  absence  of  these  two  qualities  in  books  i 
to  vii.  ix.  and  x.  An  entire  organization,  preconceived  fio] 
the  beginning,  would  not  be  likelj  to  produce  anj  such  disparity 
nor  is  anj  such  yisible  in  the  Odjssey  ;^  still  less  would  the  resi^ 

distinguish  mtktrffemmt  from  mtarpolaiion,  —  the  imertioii  of  a  new  riiapsod 
from  that  of  a  new  line^,  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  intermediate  compromis 
towards  wfaidi  the  opposing  yiews  of  Wolf,  J.  H.  Voss,  Kitnch,  Hermani 
and  Boeckb,  all  oonTwge.  Bamngarten-Cmslns  calls  this  smaller  poem  a 
AdiilMis. 

Wolf,  Prefkce  to  the  Gdschen  edit,  of  the  IHad,  pp.  zii^xxiii ;  Voss,  Ant 
Symbolik,  part  iL  p.  334;  Nitisch,  Histor.  Homed,  Fasdcnlns  L  p.  112 ;  an 
Vorrede  to  the  second  Tolnme  of  his  Comments  on  the  Odyssej,  p.  zzyi 
**  In  the  niad  (he  there  says)  many  single  portions  maj  reiy  easilj  b 
imagined  as  parts  of  another  whole,  or  as  having  been  onoe  sepantelj  sang. 
(See  Baomgarten-Cmsins,  Preface  to  his  edition  of  W.  Mfiiler's  Homei 
Ische  Vonchole,  pp.  zlv-itlix.) 

Kitssch  distingirishes  the  Odyssey  from  the  Iliad,  and  I  think  jnstiy,  i 
respect  to  this  supposed  enlargement  The  reasons  which  warrant  as  ii 
applying  this  theory  to  the  Siad  have  no  bearing  upon  the  Odyssey.  If  ther 
eyer  was  an  XTr-Odyssee,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  what  it  con 
tained. 

>  The  remarks  of  O.  Mtlller  on  the  Iliad  (in  his  History  oi  Ghfeek  Litera 

tnie)  are  highly  deserring  of  perasal :  with  mach  <^  them  I  agree,  bat  then 

is  also  mnch  which  seems  to  me  anfonnded.    The  range  of  combination,  am 

tiie  frr-fetched  nanatire  stratagem  which  he  ascribes  to  tiie  piimitire  aathoi 

/  are  in  my  view  inadmissible  (chap.  r.  f  5>1 1 :  *« 

"•  The  internal  connection  of  the  Siad  (he  ohsenres,  \  6)  rests  apon  th 
union  of  certain  parts ;  and  neither  the  interesting  introdnction,  describin 
the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  ap  to  tiie  baming  of  the  ship  of  IVotesilans,  nor  tl 
tarn  of  affairs  bronght  aboat  by  the  death  of  Patroclos,  nor  the  final  padf 
cation  of  the  anger  of  Achilles,  ooold  be  spared  from  the  Biad,  when  tl 
fmitfid  seed  of  such  a  poem  had  onoe  been  sown  in  the  soul  of  Homer,  at 
had  began  to  develop  its  growtii.  But  the  plan  of  tiie  Iliad  is  certainly  re 
mnch  extended  beyond  what  was  actaally  necessary ;  and  in  particalar,  t 
preparatory  part,  consisting  of  the  atternpls  on  the  part  of  t4«  other  heroa 
toti^ffa^oa^  fir  ike  €A9em»  of  Achilles,  hsa,  it  most  be  owned,  been  drawn  < 
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be  explained  hj  sopporiiig  integers  originaUj  sepante,  an^l 
broog^  together  witlumt  any  designed  oiganizatioo.     And  it  is 

to  a  disproportionate  length,  so  that  the  suspicion  that  there  were  later  inser- 
tions of  importance  applies  with  greater  probabilitj  to  the  first  than  to  the 

last  books A  design  manifested  itself  at  an  early  period  to  make  this 

poem  complete  in  itself^  so  that  all  iStte  subjects,  descriptions,  and  actkms, 
whieh  conld  alone  giro  interest  to  a  .poem  om  ffte  eaCirs  tsar,  mi^it  find  a 
place  within  the  limits  of  its  oompositioD.  For  this  pnrppse,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  many  lays  of  earlier  bards,  who  had  snng  single  adTcntises  of 
the  Trojan  war,  were  laid  nnder  contribution,  and  the  finest  parts  of  them 
incorporated  in  the  new  poeuL." 

These  remarks  of  0«  Mailer  fntuouite  what  is  (in  mj  judgment)  flie  right 
view,  inasmuch  as  tftej  leoognize  an  extension  of  the  plan  of  the  poem 
be jond  its  original  limit,  manifested  b j  insertions  in  the  first  half;  and  it  is 
to  be  obsenred  that,  in  his  enmnei&tion  of  those  parts,  the  nni<m  of  which  is 
necessary  to  the  internal  connection  of  the  Biad,  nothing  is  mentioned  ex- 
cept what  is  comprised  in  books  L  TiiL  xL  to  xxiL  or  xxIt.  Bvt  his  desoip- 
tion  of  "  the  preparatory  part^  as  **  tAe  attempts  of  the  other  heroes  to  eompemsate 
fir  the  absence  of  AdiSUs^  is  noway  home  ont  i>y  the  poet  himself.  Fxom 
the  second  to  the  serenth  book,  Achilles  is  scarcely  allnded  to ;  moreoTer,  the 
Greeks  do  perfectly  well  withoat  him.  This  portion  of  the  poem  displays, 
not  ^  the  insufficiency  <^  all  the  other  heroes  without  Achilles,"  as  Mailer 
had  obsenred  in  the  preceding  section,  but  flie  perfectstt^Ectency  of  the  Gtedu 
nnder  Diomddds,  Agamemnon,  etc  to  make  head  against  Troy;  it  is  only 
in  the  eighth  book  that  their  insaffidauy  b^fins  to  be  manifested,  and  only 
in  the  elerenth  book  that  it  is  consummated  by  the  wounds  of  the  tfaiee 
great  heroes.  Diomdd^  is,  in  fiict,  exalted  to  a  pitch  of  glory  in  r^ard 
to  contests  with  the  gods,  which  even  Achilles  himself  ney^  obtains  after- 
wards, and  Helenus  the  Trojan  puts  him  above  AchiUes  (vi  99)  in  terrific 
prowess.  Achilles  is  mentioned  two  or  three  times  as  absent,  and  Agamem- 
n6n,  in  his  speech  to  the  Grecian  agora,  regrets  the  quarrel  <iL  377),  bnt  wb 
ocTer  hear  any  sndi  exhortation  as,  **  Let  us  do  our  best  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  Achilles,** — not  even  in  the  Eppdlesis  of  Agamemn^,  where  it 
would  most  naturally  be  found.  "  Attempts  to  compensate  for  the  abeence 
of  Achilles,"  must,  tiierefore,  be  treated  as  the  idea  of  the  critic,  not  of  the 
poet 

Though  O.  Mailer  has  f^ced  at  the  distitiction  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  poem  (an  original  part,  having  chief  reference  to  4^chiUes  and  the 
Greeks;  and  a  superinduced  part,  having  reference  to  the  entire  war)^  he  has 
not  conceived  it  clearly,  nor  carried  it  out  consistently.  If  "we  are  to  distin- 
guish these  two  points  of  view  at  all,  we  ought  to  draw  the  lines  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  and*at  the  beginning  of  tiie  eighth,  thus  regarding  the  inter- 
mediate six  books  as  belonging  to  the  picture  of  the  entire  war  (or  the  Biad 
as  distinguished  from  the  Achilldis) :  the  point  of  view  of  the  Achilleis, 
iiopped  at  the  end  of  the  first  book,  is  resumed  at  the  begtsning  <^  the^hth. 
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between  these  three  suppositions  that  our  choice  has  to  »>•  nwdc. 
A  scheme,  and  a  large  scheme  too,  must  unquestionably  be 
.^bitted  as  the  basis  of  any  sufficient  hypothesis.      But  the 

.The  n«.nJ  Btting  together  of  these  two  pwt.  U  '^^'f.^^^'^^^^ 
Hevae,  «i  viu.  1 :  «  Cetemm  nu«c  Jnpiter  .perte  «olnt  Th«id>  proimM* 

AcMvos,  et  poenitentU  tajari*  ei  illat»  Agamemnonem  ii«M8»t  (<^i.  5) 
N^ "^  X  narrata  sL,  partim  couU»ebantur  ia  fortoai  Wh  «mnqu. 
tentaM  .partim  valebant  ad  narrationem  Tanandam,"  etc    l^e  fin, 

^^Te'  eidi&Wks  belong  to  one  »«1  the  «im.  point  oT  view,  wMe  ai 
Sf  iS^S^»  books  belo%  U.  the  other.  B.t  O.  MnUer  Mek.  to  pro. 
^  fS  of  these  intennedUte  books  belongs  to  one  eom.on  point  o 
^flTt^e  first  and  eighth,  though  he  mlmit.  that  they  hare  boon  et 

^^,«.  he  reasonably  aUowed  for  enlargement  in  the  bo<As  between  th 

book  Zeus  appears  as  .t  ^<«.*»,'r^*~,'^„ri„_  ,to  part  of  the  poem,  d 
Ue  to  ThetU."  I-;*- -[J^.f^  ^^'jZt  of  th^more  compreher 
thepointofyicwofthe  AchiUeis  totate    p  aig^ppears  in  boo 

Biad:  the  AchiUeis  reappears  m  book  ^''     "f 

r«d  is  resumed  from  book  xi.  to  the  end  of  the  poem.         ^^^ 

TOii.  n.  - 
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Achill^is  would  have  been  a  long  poem,- half  the  length  of  the 
present  Iliad,  and  probably  not  less  compact  in  its  structure  than 
the  Odyssey.  Moreover,  being  parted  off  only  by  an  imaginary 
line  from  the  boundless  range  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  would  admit 
of  enlargement  more  easily,  and  with  greater  relish  to  hearers, 
than  the  adventures  of  one  single  hero ;  while  the  expansion 
would  naturally  take  place  by  adding  new  Grecian  victory,— 
since  the  original  poem  arrived  at  the  exaltation  of  Achilles  onlj 
through  a  painful  series  of  Grecian  disasters.  That  the  poem 
nnder  these  circumstances  should  have  received  additions,  is  no 
very  violent  hypothesis :  in  fact,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
integrity  both  of  the  Achi]l§is  and  of  the  'Odyssey  was  neither 
guarded  by  printing  nor  writing,  we  shall  perhaps  think  it  less'- 
wonderful  that  the  former  was  enlarged,^  than  that  the  latter  was 
not  Any  relaxation  of  the  laws  of  epical  unity  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  that  splendid  poetry,  of  which  we  find  so  much 
between  the  first  and  the  eighth  books  of  our  Oiad. 

The  question  respecting  unity  of  authorship  is  different,  and 
more  difficult  to  determine,  than  that  respecting  consistency  of 
parts,  and  sequence  in  the  narrative.  A  poem  conceived  on  a 
comparatively  narrow  scale  may  be  enlarged  afterwards  by  its 
original  author,  with  greater  or  less  coherence  and  success :  the 

^  This  tendency  to  insert  new  homogeneoas  matter  by  new  poets  into 
poems  already  existing,  is  noticed  by  M.  Famiel,  in  reference  to  the  Bomcms 
of  the  Middle  Ages : — 

'*  C'est  un  ph^nom^e  remarqnable  dans  lliistoire  de  la  po^ie  ^piqne, 
que  cette  disposition,  cette  tendance  constante  du  goAtpopulaire  k  amalgamer, 
k  lier  en  one  senle  et  m§me  composition  le  plus  possible  des  compositiom 
diyerses, —  cette  disposition  persiste  chez  un  penple,  tant  que  la  po^ie  con- 
senre  un  reste  de  yie ;  tant  qu^elle  s'y  transmet  par  la  tradition  et  qu'elle  y 
circule  k  Taide  du  chant  ou  des  r^itations  publiques.  Elle  cesse  partont  oii 
la  po€sie  est  une  fois  fix^e  dans  les  llvres,  et  n*agit  plus  que  par  la  lecture, 
—  cette  demi^re  ^poque  est  pour  ainsi  dire,  celle  de  la  propri^t€  po<^tique— 
celle  oti  chaque  po6te  pretend  k  une  existence,  k  une  gloire,  personnelles ;  et 
oCl  la  po^e  cesse  d'etre  une  espdce  de  tr^sor  commun  dont  le  peuple  jonit 
et  dispose  k  sa  mani^re,  sans  sHnqui^ter  des  indiridus  qui  le  lui  ont  fSut." 
(Fauriel,  Sur  les  Romans  Chevaleresques,  le^on  5n»e,  RcTue  des  Denx 
Mondes,  toI.  xiii.  p.  707.) 

M.  Fauriel  thinks  that  the  Shah  Namch  of  Ferdusi  was  an  amalgamation 
of  epic  poems  originally  separate,  and  that  probably  the  Mahabharat  was  so 
also  (i6.  708). 


Faust  of  Goethe  affords  an  example  eyen  in  oar  own  generatioii 
On  the  ether  hand,  a  systematic  poem  may  well  have  been  coo 
ceived  and  executed  by  prearranged  concert  between  seyera 
poets  I  among  whom  probably  one  will  be  the  governing  mind 
though  the  rest  may  be  effective,  and  perhaps  equaUy  effective 
in  respect  to  -execution  of  the  parts.  And  the  age  of  the  earl; 
Gredan  epic  was  favorable  to  such  fraternization  of  poets,  ol 
which  the  Gens  called  Homerids  probably  exhibited  many  speci 
mens.  In  the  recital  or  singing  of  a  long  unwritten  poem,  man; 
barda  must  have  conspired  together,  and  in  the  earliest  times  th 
composer  and  the  singer  •were  one  and  the  same  person.*  Noi 
the  individuals  comprised  in  the  Homerid  Gens,  though  doubtles 
^very  different  among  themselves  in  respect  of  mental  capacity 
were  yet  homogeneous  in  respect  of  training,  means  of  observa 
tion  and  instruction,  social  experience,  religious  feelings  an 
theories,  etc,  to  a  degree  much  greater  than  individuals  i 
modem  times.  Fallible  as  our  inferences  are  on  this  poin 
where  we  have  only  internal  evidence  to  guide  us,  without  an 
contemporary  points  of  comparison,  or  any  species  of  collater!i 
information  respecting  the  age,  the  society,  the  poets,  the  heareii 
or  the  language,  —  we  must  nevertheless,  in  the  present  casi 
take  coherence  of  structure,  together  with  consistency  in  the  ton 
of  thought,  feeling,  language,  customs,  etc.,  as  presumptions  c* 
one  author;  and  the  contrary  as  presumptions  of  severalty 
allowing,  as  well  as  we  can,  for  that  inequality  of  excellen 
which  the  same  author  may  at  different  times  present 

'  The  remarks  of  Boeekh,  apon  the  possibility  of  such  cooperation  of  po< 
towards  one  and  the  same  scheme  are  perfectly  just :  —  . 

*^  Atqui  qnomodo  componi  a  variis  auctoribus  successu  temporum  rhap! 
diiB  potuerint,  qa»  post  prima  initia  directsD  jam  ad  idem  consilium  et  qus 

vocant  nnitatem  carminis  sint missis  istorum  declamationibus  < 

populi  nniversi  opus  Homerum  esse  jactant turn  potissimum  intellij 

lur,  ubi  gentis  civilis  Homeridamm  propriam  et  peculiarem  Homeric^ 
poesin  fuisse,  veteribus  ipsis  si  non  testibus,  at  certe  dncibus^  concedet 

QnSB  quum  ita  sint,  non  erit  adeo  difficile  ad  intelligendum,  quomo 

post  prima  initia  ab  egregio  Tate  faeta,  in  gente  sacrorum  et  artis  comr 
nione  sociat^,  multArhapsodiss  ad  unurn  potuerint  consUium  dirigi."  (In( 
Lection.  1834,  p.  12.) 

I  transcribe  this  passage  from  Giese  (Ueber  den  JEolischen  Dialeki 
157),  not  having  been  able  to  see  the  essay  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 


Nowy  the  case  made  out  against  single-headed  aathorBhip  of 
the  Odyssey,  appears  to  me  very  weak ;  and  those  who  dispute 
it,  are'  guided  more  by  their  d  priori  rejection  of  andent  epical 
unity,  than  by  any  positive  evidence  which  the  poem  itself  affords. 
it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  Iliad.     Whatever  presumptions 
a  disjointed  structure,  several  apparent  inconsistencies  of  parts, 
and  large  excrescence  of  actual  matter  beyond  the  opening 
promise,  can  sanction,  -^  may  reasonably  be  indulged  against  the 
supposition  that  this  poem  all  proceeds  from  a  single  author. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  among  the  best 
critics,  which  is,  probably,  not  destined*  to  be  adjusted,  since  so 
much  depends  partly  upon  critical  feeling,  partly  upon  the  general 
reasonings,  in  respect  to  ancient  epical  unity,  with  which  a  mang 
sits  down  to  the  study.     For  the  champions  of  unity,  such  as  Mr, 
Payne  Knight,  are  very  ready  to  strike  out  numerous  and  often 
considerable  passages  as  interpolations,  thus  meeting  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  unity  of  authorship,  on  the  ground  of  special 
inconsistencies.      Hermann  and  Boeckh,  though  not  going  the 
length  of  Lachmann  in  maintaining  the  original  theory  of  Wolf, 
agree  with  the  latter  in  recognizing  diversity  of  authors  in  the 
poem,  to  an  extent  overpassing  the  limit  of  what  can  fiurly  be 
called  interpolation.    Payne  Enight  and  Nitzsch  are  equally  per- 
suaded of  the  contrary.     Here,  then,  is  a  decided  contradiction 
among  critics,  all  of  whom  have  minutely  studied  the  poems 
since  the  Wolfian  question  was  raised.    And  it  is  such  critics 
alone  who  can  be  said  to  constitute  authority ;  for  the  cursory 
reader,  who  dweUs  upon  the  parts  «imply  long  enough  to  relish 
their  poetical  beauty,  is  struck  only  by  that  general  sameness  of 
coloring  which  Wolf  himself  admits  to  pervade  the  poem.^ 

Having  already  intimated  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  theory  of 
the  structure  of  the  poem  is  admissible  which  does  not  admit  an 
original  and  preconcerted  Achilliis, —  a  stream  which  begins  at 
the  first  book  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Hector,  in  the  twenty- 
second,  althougb  the  higher  parts  of  it  now  remain  only  in  the 
condition  of  two  detached  lakes,  the  first  book  and  the  eighth, — 
1  reason  upon  the  same  basis  with  respect  to  the  authorship. 

*  Wolf,  Prolegom.  p.  cxxxviiL  **  Qnippe  in  tmiversum  idem  flonus  est 
omnibafl  libria ;  idem  habitns  sententiaram,  orationis,  nameroram,"  etc. 
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Assuming  continuity  of  structure  as  a  presnmptiye  proof,  ti 
whole  of  this  Achilleis  must  be  treated  as  composed  bj  oi 
author.  Wolf,  indeed,  affirmed,  that  he  never  read  the  poe 
continuously  through  without  being  painfully  impressed  with  tl 
ioferiorityi  and  altered  style  of  the  last  six  books, —  and  Lad 
mann  carries  this  feeling  farther  back,  so  as  to  commence  wil 
the  seventeenth  book.  If  I  could  enter  fully  into  this  sentimei: 
I  should  then  be  compelled,  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  precoi 
ceived  scheme,  but  to  imagine  that  the  books  firom  the  eighteen! 
to  the  twentynsecond,  though  forming  part  of  that  scheme,  < 
Achilleis,  had  yet  been  executed  by  another  and  an  inferior  poc 
.  But  it  ia  to  be  remarked,  first,  that  inferiority  of  poetical  merit,  l 
a  certain  extent,  is  quite  reconcilable  with  unity  of  authorship 
and,  secondly,  that  the  very  circumstances  upon  which  Wolf 
un&vorable  judgment  is  built,  seem  to  arise  out  of  increase 
difficulty  in  the  poet's  task,  when  he  came  to  the  crowning  canti: 
of  his  designed  Achilla.  JB'or  that  which  chiefly  distinguishi 
these  books,  is,  the  direct,  incessant,  and  manual  intervention  <: 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  formerly  permitted  by  Zeus,— ^ and  tli 
repetition  of  vast  and  &ntastic  conceptions  to  which  such  supei 
human  agency  gives  occasion ;  not  omitting  the  battle  of  AchilLi 
against  Skamander  and  Simois,  and  the  burning  up  of  these  rivei 
by  nSphsBstus.  Now,  looking  at  this  vein  of  ideas  with  the  ey<! 
of  a  modem  reader,  or  even  with  those  of  a  Grecian  critic  of  tl 
literary  ages,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  is  unpleasing :  the  god 
sublime  elements  of  poetry  when  kept  in  due  proportion,  are  hei 
somewhat  vulgarized.  But  though  the  poet  here  has  not  su 
ceeded,  and  probably  success  was  impossible,  in  the  task  .whi< 
he  has  prescribed  to  himself, — yet  the  mere  fact  of  his  unde 
taking  it,  and  the  manifest  distinction  between  liis  employme 
of  divine  agency  in  these  latter  cantos  as  compared  with  t] 

*  Wolf,  Prolegomen,  p.  cxxxvii.  "  Equidem  ccrte  quoties  in  contine 
lectione-  ad  istas  p'artes  (i.  e.  the  last  six  books)  deveni,  nunqaam  non 
iis  talia  qasdam  sensi,  qaae  nisi  illse  tarn  matnro  cnm  ceteris  coaluisse 
qnoTi^pignore  contendam,  dadnm  ab  emditis  detectia  et  animadversa  fnit 
immo  malta  ejus  generis,  nt  cum  nunc  'OfjiijpiKUTaTa  habeantnr,  si  tantn 
modo  in  Hymnis  legerentur,  ipsa  sola  eos  suspicionibns  vo^eiag  a^spersl 
cssent"  Compare  the  sequel,  p.  cxxxviii,  "  nbi  nervi  deficiant  et  spin 
Homericns,  — jejunum  et  frigidum  in  locis  mqltia,''  etc 
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preceding^  teems  explicable  cnty  on  the  soppoodon  that  tliej  art 
the  latter  cantos,  and  come  in  designed  sequence,  as  tlie  oontiii- 
oance  of  a  preyioos  plan.  The  poet  wishes  to  sorroand  the 
coming  forth  of  Achilles  with  the  maximnmrof  g^onoas  and 
terrific  drcomstance;  no  Trojan  enemj  can  for  a  moment  hold 
oot  against  him  i^  the  gods  most  descend  to  the  plain  of  Troj  and 
fight  in  person,  while  Zens,  who  at  the  b^inning  of  the  eigfatli 
book,  had  foit»dden  them  to  take  part,  ezfvesslj  enoonrages  them 
to  do  so  at  the  .beginning  of  the  twentieth.  If^  then,  the  nine- 
teenth book  (which  contains  the  reconciliation  between  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon,  a  subject  natmallj  somewhat  tame)  and  the 
three  following  books  (where  we  have  before  ns  onlj  ihe  gods, 
Achilles,  and  the  Trojans,  withoot  hope  or  conrage)  are  inferior 
in  execution  and  interest  to  the  seren  preceding  books  (which 
describe  the  l<mg-di^nted  and  often  doobtibl  death-struggle 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  without  Achilles),  as  Wolf  and 
other  critics  affirm, — we  maj  explain  the  difference  withoot  sop- 
posing  a  new  poet  as  composer;  for  the  conditions  of  the  poem 
had  become  essentially  more  difficult,  and  the  subject  more 
unpromising.  The  necessity  of  keeping  Achilles  above  the  level, 
even  of  heroie  prowess,  resbieted  the  poet's  means  <^  acting  upoo 
the  sympathy  ci  his  hearers.^ 

'  Iliad,  zx.  25.    Zens  addresses  the  agora  of  the  gods, — 
^AfupoTepouTi  d*  ap^yer',  5mi  voog  iarlv  iKoarov  • 
Et  y<ip  'A;f tXXH>r  olo^  knl  Tpdeaai  fiaxelraif 
Ovdh  fiivw^*  i^ovei  mSoKea  HijXeiuva, 
Kdl  6e  fuv  Koi  irp6<r&ev  inrorpOftieaKov  Sp&vrtc ' 
JSvv  d*  bre  dj)  icdl  &vfidv  kraipov  x^rrat  alv&c, 
Aeida  p^  koI  retxog  inep  fiopov  i^aXaira^. 
The  formal  restriction  pat  npon  the  gods  by  Zeus  at  the  heginning  of  the 
eighth  book,  and  the  remoral  of  that  restriction  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth,  are  evidentlj  parts  of  one  preconceived  scheme. 
«    It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  battle  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  in 
book  xxi.  (385-520)  is  to  be  expunged  as  spurious,  or  only  to  be  blamed  as 
of  inferior  merit  (**  improbanda  tantum,non  resecanda — hoc  enimestilM, 
quo  plerumque  snmma  criseos  HomcricsB  redit,"  as  Heyne  observes  m 
another  place,  Obss.  Iliad,  xviii.  444).    The  objections  on  the  score  of  noo- 
Homeric  locution   are  not  forcible  (see  P.  Knight,  ad  he.),  and  the  scene 
belongs  to  that  vein  of  conception  which  animates  the  poet  in  the  dosing  act 
of  his  AchillSis. 
•  While  admitting  that  these  last  books  of  the  Iliad  are  not  equal  in 
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The  last  two  books  of  the  Siad  may  have  formed  part  of 
original  Achilleis.  But  the  probability  rather  is,  that  thej 
additions ;  for  the  death  of  Hector  satisfies  the  exigencies  o 
coherent'  scheme,  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  extend  the  old 
poem  beyond  the  limit  which  such  necessity  prescribes.  It  1 
been  argued  on  one  side  by  Nitzsch  and  O.  MuUer,  that  the  m 
could  not  leave  off  with  satisfaction  at  the  moment  in  wh 
Achilles  sates  his  revenge,  and  while  the  bodies  of  Patroc 
and  Hector  are  lying  unburied, —  also,  that  the  more  mere: 
temper  which  he  exhibits  in  the  twenty-fourth  book,  must  alwj 
have  been  an  indispensable  sequel,  in  order  to  create  proper  s} 
pathy  with  his  triumph.  Other  critics,  on  the  contrary,  h{ 
taken  special  grounds  of  exception  against  the  last  book,  and  hi 
endeavored  to  set  it  aside  as  different  from  the  other  books,  b' 

interest  with  those  between  the  eleventh  and  eighteenth,  we  may  add  i 
they  exhibit  many  striking  beauties,  both  of  plan  and  execution,  and  on 
particular  may  be  noticed  as  an  example  of  happy  epical  adaptation. 
Trojans  are  on  the  point  of  ravishing  from  the  Greeks  thtf  dead  bod; 
Fatroclns,  when  Achilles  (by  the  inspiration  of  HSrd  and  Iris)  showa  hini 
unarmed  on  the  Grecian  mound,  and  by  his  mere  figure  and  voice  stxi 
such  terror  into  the  Trojans  that  they  relinquish  the  dead  body.    As  sooi 
night  arrives,  Folydamas  proposes,  in  the  Trojan  agora,  that  the  Trpj 
shall  retire  without  farther  delay  from  ihd  ships  to  the  town,  and  shi! 
themselves  withih  the  walls,  without  awaiting  the  assault  of  Achilles  ar' 
on  the  next  morning.    Hector  repels  this  counsel  of  Polydamas  with 
pressions, —  not  merely  of  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  force,  < 
against  Achilles, — but  also  of  extreme  contempt  and  harshness  towards 
giver;  whose  wisdom, however,  is  proved  by  the  utter  discomfiture  oi 
Trojans  the  next  day.    Now  this  angry  deportment  and  mistake  on  the 
of  Hector  is  made  to  tell  strikingly  in  the  twenty-second  book,  just  ht 
his  death.    There  yet  remains  a  moment  for  him  to  retire  within  the  n 
and  thus  obtain  shelter  against  the  near  approach  of  his  irresistible  en 
but  he  is  struck  with  the  recollection  of  that  fatal  moment  when  he  rep 
the  counsel  which  would  have  saved  his  countrymen :  *'  If  I  enter  the  1 
Polydamas  will  be  the  first  to  reproach  me,  as  having  brought  destm 
upon  Troy  on  that  fatal  night  when  Achilles  came  forth,  and  wb 
resisted  his  better  counsel."    (Compare  xviii.  250-315 ;  xxii.  100-110: 
Aristot.  Ethic,  iii.  8.) 
'  In  a  discussion  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  referea 
arguments  which  deny  all  designed  concatenation  of  parts,  it  is  not  o 
place  to  notice  this  affecting  touch  of  poetnr,  belonging  to  those  books ' 
are  ivproached  as  the  feeblest 
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in  tone  and  language.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  pecaliarities  of 
the  last  book  appear  to  me  undeniable,  though  it  is  plaioly  a 
designed  contiDuance,  and  not  a  substantire  poem.  Some  weight 
also  is  due  to  the  remark  about  the  twenty-third  book,  that 
Odysseus  and  DiomSdes,  who  have  been  wounded  and  disabled 
during  the  fight,  now  reappear  in  perfect  force,  and  contend  in 
the  games :  here  is  no  case  of  miraculous  healing,  and  the  inoon- 
Bistency  is  more  likely  to  have  been  admitted  by  a  separate 
enlarging  poet,  than  by  the  schemer  o£  the  Achilldis. 

The  splendid  books  from  the  second  to  v.  322  of  the  seventV 
are  equid,  in  most  parts,  to  any  portion  g£  the  AchillSis,  and  are 
pointedly  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  broad  view  which 
they  exhibit  oi  the  general  Trojan  war,  with  all  its  principal 
personages,  localities,  and  causes, — yet  without  advancing  the 
result  promised  in  the  first  book,  or,  indeed,  any  final  fyorpose 
whatever.  Even  the  desperate  wound  inflicted  by^Tlepolemos 
on  Sarp^don,  is  forgotten,  when  the  lattar  hero  is  called  forth  in 
the  subsequent  Achillei&s  The  arguments  of  Lachmann,  who 
dissects  these  six  books  into  three  or  four  separate  songs,^  cany 
no  conviction  to  my  mind ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  consider  all  of  them  to  be  by  the  same  author,  bound  together 
by  the  common  purpose  of  giving  a  gi-eat  collective  picture  which 
may  properly  be  termed  an  Qiad.  The  tenth  book,  or  Doloneia, 
though  adapted  specially  to  the  place  in  which  it  stands,  agrees 
with  the  books  between  the  first  and  eighth  in  belonging  only  to 
the  general  picture  of  the  war,  without  helping  forward  the 
march  of  the  AchiUeis ;  yet  it  seems  amceived  in  a  lower  vein, 
in  so  far  as  we  can  trust  our  modem  ethical  sentiment.    Ooe  is 


'  Tlie  latter  p«rtaon  of  the  seventh  book  is  spoiled  by  the  veiy  nnsatis&e- 
toiy  addition  introduced  to  explain  the  construction  of  the  wall  and  ditch: 
an  the  other  incidents  (the  agora  and  embassj  of  the  Trojans,  the  trace  Ar 
burial,  the  arrival  of  wine-ships  from  Lemnos,  etc.)  suit  perfectly  with  the 
scheme  of  the  poet  of  these  books,  to  depict  the  Trojan  war  generally 

'  Unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  imagine  the  combat  between  Tlepolemns  and 
Sarp^don,  and  that  between  Glankns  and  DiomSdSs,  to  be  separate  songs ; 
and  ihey  are  among  the  very  few  passages  in  the  Iliad  which  are  complete!/ 
separable,  implying  no  special  antecedents. 

3  Compare  also  Heyne,  Excursus  ii.  sect  ii.  ad  Iliad,  zxir.  y<d*  ^ 
p.  783. 


YUd-willing  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  fifth  book,  or  Aristei 
o£  Diom^^s,  would  condescend  to  employ  the  hero  whom  b 
tbere  so  brightly  glorifies, —  the  yietor  even  over  Ares  himself— • 
in  slaughtering  newly-arrived  Thracian  sleepers,  without  anj 
large  purpose  or  necessity.^  The  ninth  book,  of  which  I  hav 
already  spoken  at  length,  belongs  to  a  different  vein  of  oonceptioi 
and  seems  to  me  more  likely  to  have  emanated  from  a  separat 
composer. 

While  intimating  these  views  respecting  the  authorship  of  th 
Xliad,  as  being  in  my  judgment  the  most  probable,  I  must  repei 
that,  though  the  study  o£  the  poem  carries  to  my  mind  a  suffidei 
conviction  respecting  its  structure,  the  question  between  unity  an 
plurality  of  authors  is  essentially  less  determinable.  The  poe: 
consists  of  a  part  original,  and  other  parts  superadded ;  yet  it 
certainly  not  impossible  that  tbe  auUior  of  the  former  mf 

*  Subsequent  poets,  seeminglj  thinking  that  the  naked  story,  (of  Diom§c 
slanghtering  Bh^sos  and  his  oompaaions  in  their  sleep,)  as  it  now  stands 
the  Biad,  was  too  displeasing,  adopted  difierent  ways  of  dressings  it  i 
Thus,  according  to  I^ndar  (ap.  Schol.  Iliad,  x.  435),  lUi&as  fonght  one  d 
as  the  ally  of  Troy,  and  did  such  terrific  damage,  that  the  Greeks  had 
other  means  of  ayerting  total  destmction  from  his  hand  on  the  next  d 
except  by  killing  him  during  the  night.    And  the  Enripidean  drama,  cal 
ShSsus^  though  representing  the  latter  as  a  new-eomer,  yet  puts  into 
month  of  Athgn6  ib»  like  orerwhelraing  predictions  of  what  he  woald  do 
the  coming  day,  if  soffei^  to  live ;  so  that  to  kill  him  in  Ihe  night  is 
only  way  of  saving  the  Greeks  (Eurip.  Bh^.  602) :  moreover,  Bhesus  h 
self  is  there  brought  forward  as  talking  with  such  overweening  insole: 
that  the  sympathies  of  man,  and  the  envy  of  the  gods,  are  turned  aga 
him  {ib.  458). 

But  the  story  is  best  known  in  the  form  and  with  the  addition  (eqn 

unknown  to  the  Biad)  which  Virgil  has  adopted.   It  was  decreed  by  fate  i 

if  the  splendid  horses  of  Bh^sns  were  permitted  once  either  to  taste 

'  Trajan  provender,  or  to  drink  of  the  river  Xanthus,  nothing  could  pres 

the  Greeks  from  ruin  ( JBneid,  i.  468,  with  Servius,  ad  loc.) :  — 

*<  Nee  procul  hinc  Bhesi  niveis  tentoria  velis 
Agnoscit  lacrymans :  primo  qu«  prodita  somno 
Tydides  multd  vastabat  cnde  crucntus : 
Ardentesque  avertit  equos  in  castra,  priusquam 
Pabula  gustassent  Trojse,  Xanthumque  bibissent." 

All  these  versions  arc  certainly  improvements  upon  the  story  as  it  stao 
.tfieniad. 
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himself  have  composed  the  latter ;  and  such  would  be  my  belief 
if  I  regarded  plurality  of  composers  as  an  inadmissible  idea.  On 
this  supposition,  we  must. conclude  that  the  poet,  while  anxious 
for  the  addition  of  new,  and  for  the  most  part,  highly  interesting 
matter,  has  not  thought  fit  to  recast  the  parts  and  events  in  such 
manner  as  to  impart  to  the.whole  a  pervading  thread  of  consensus 
and  organization,  such  as  we  see  in  the  Odyssey. 

That  the  Odyssey  is  of  later  date  than  the  Biad,  and  by  a 
different  author,  seems  to  be  now  the  opinion  of  most  critics, 
especially  of  Payne  Knight^  and  Nitzsch ;  though  O,  Muller  leans 
to  a  contrary  conclusion,  at  the  same  time  adding  that  he  thinks 
the  arguments  either  way  not  very  decisive.  There  are  consid- 
erable differences  of  statement  in  the.  two  poems  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  gods :  Iris  is  messenger*  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  and 
Herm^  in  the  Odyssey :  iE^olus,  the  dispenser  of  the  winds  in 
the  Odyssey,  is  not  noticed,  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Eiad, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  Iris  invites  the  winds,  as  independent  gods, 
to  come  and  kindle  the  funeral  pile  of  Patrodus ;  and,  unless  we 
are  to  expunge  the  song  of  Demodokus  in  ihh  eighth  bode  of  the 
Odyssey,  as  spurious,  Apl^ro^^^^  there  appears  as  the  wife  of 
H§phaestus, —  a  relationship  not  known  to  the  Biad.  There  are 
also  some  other  points  of  difference  enumerated  by  Mr.  Knight 
and  others,  which  tepd  to  justify  the  presumption  that  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  is  not  identical  either  with  the  author  of  the 
Achilleis  or  his  enlargers,  which  G.  Hermann  considers  to  be  a 
point  unquestionable.^  Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  long 
coherent  poem  to  have  been  conceived,  composed,  and  retained, 
without  any  aid  of  writing,  appears  to  many  critics  even  now, 
insurmountable,  though  the  evidences  <m  the  other  side,  are,  in 
my  view,  sufficient  to  outweigh  any  negative  presumpdon  thus 
suggested.  But  it  is  improbable  tfiat  the  same  person  should 
have  powers  of  memorial  combination  sufficient  for  composiDg  two 
such  poems,  nor  is  there  any  proof  to  force  upon  us  sudi  a  suppo- 
sition. 

Presuming  a  difference  of  authorship  betw^een  the  two  poems, 

*  Mr.  Knight  places  the  Iliad  aboat  two  centaries,  and  the  Odyssey  one 
century,  anterior  to  Hesiod:  a  century  between  the  two  poems  (Prolegg.  c 
Ixi.) 

^  Hermaim,  Fraefat  ad  Odyss.  p.  vii. 


1  -teel  less  conyinced  about  the  supposed  jonioritj  of  the  Odjssej. 
Xhe  discrepancies  in  manners  and  language  in  the  one  and  the 
otlier,  are  so  little  important,  that  two  different  persons,  in  the 
same  age  and  society,  might  well  be  imagined  to  exhibit  as  great 
or  even  greater.    It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  subjects  of  the 
t^ro  are  heterogeneous,  so  as  to  conduct^  the  poet,  even  were  he 
tlie  same  man,  into  totally  different  veins  of  imagination  and 
illustration.    The  pictures  of  the  Odyssey  seem  to  delineate  the 
same  heroic  life  as  the  Iliad,  though  looked  at  from  a  distinef 
point  of  yiew :  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  residence 
o£  Odysseus,  in  Ithaka,  are  just  such  as  we  may  suppose  him  U 
liave  lefl  in  order  to  attack  Troy.    If  the  soenes  presented  to  u 
are  for  the  most  part  pacific,  as  contrasted  with  the  incessan 
fighting  of  the  Biad,  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  greate 
sociality  or  civilization  in  the  real  hearers  of  the  Odyssey,  but  t 
the  circumstances  of  the  hero  whom  the  poet  undertakes  1 
adorn:  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  poems  of  Arktinus  an 
liCSchSs,  of  a  later  date  than  the  Odyssey,  would  have  given  i 
as  much  combat  an4  bloodshed  as  the  Iliad.    I  am  not  struck  I 
those  proofs  of  improved  civilization  which  some  critics  affirm  tl 
Odyssey  to  present :  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  of  this  opinion,  neve 
theless  admits  that  the  mutilation  of  Melanthius,  and  the  hangii 
up  of  the  female  slaves  by  Odysseus,  in  that  poem,  indies 
greater  barbarity  than  any  incidents  in  the  fights  before  Tro 
The  more  skilful  and  compact  structure  of  the  Odyssey,  has  b€ 
c^ten  considered  as  a  proof  of  its  juniority  in  age :  and  in  the  a 
of  two  poems  by  the  same  author,  we  might  plausibly  oontc 
that  practice  would  bring  with  it  improvement  in  the  combin 
fiewjufty.    But  in  reference  to  the  poems  before  us,  we  must  i 
ollect,  first,  that  in  all  probability  the  Biad  (with  which 
comparison  is  taken)  is  not  a  primitive  but  an  enlarged  po 
and  that  the  primitive  AchilMis  might  well  have  been  quite 
coherent    as  the  Odyssey;    secondly,  that    between  diffei 
authors,  superiority  in  structure  is  not  a  proof  of  subseqi 
composition,  inasmuch  as,  on  that  hypothesis,  we  should  be  c 
polled  to  admit  that  the  later  poem  of  Arktinus  would  Im 
improvement  upon  the  Odyssey ;  thirdly,  that,  even  if  it  wer 

*  Koight,  Brolegg.  1,  c  Odyss.  xauil  405^78. 
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we  could  only  infer  that  the  author  of  the  Odysscj  had  heard  the 
Achilldis  or  the  Iliad ;  we  could  not  infer  that  lue  Jired  one  or 
two  generations  afterwards.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probabilities  caema  in  &yor  of 
distinct  authorship  for  the  two  poems,  but  the  same  age, — and 
that  age  a  very  early  one,  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad.  And 
they  may  thus  be  used  as  evidences,  and  contemporary  evidences, 
for  the  phenomena  of  primitive  Greek  civilization ;  while  they 
also  show  that  the  power  of  constructing  long  premeditated  epics, 
without  the  aid  of  writing,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  earliest  known  Greek  mind.  This  was  the  point  controverted 
by  Wolf,  which  a  full  review  of  the  case  (in  my  judgment) 
decides  against  him :  it  is,  moreover,  a  valuable  result  for  the 
historian  of  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  out  to  him  the 
ground  from  which  he  is  to  start  in  appreciating  their  ulterior 
progress.3 

*  The  arguments,  upon  the  faith  of  which  Payne  Eiiight  and  other  critics 
have  maintained  the  Odyssey  to  he  younger  than  the  Biad,  are  well  stated 
and  examined  in  Bernard  Thiersch,  —  Qusestio  de  Diversft  Iliadis  et  Odys 
sese  ^tate,  —  in  the  Anhang  (p.  306)  to  his  work  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  nnd 
Yaterland  des  Homer. 

He  shows  all  snch  arguments  to  be  very  inconclusiye ;  though  the  gronndi 
upon  which  he  himself  maintains  identity  of  age  between  the  two  appear  to 
me  not  at  all  more  satisfactory  (p.  327) :  we  can  infer  nothing  to  the  pohit 
from  the  mention  of  Telemachus  in  the  Hiad. 

Welcker  thinks  that  there  is  a  great  difibrenee  of  age,  and  an  evident 
difference  of  authorship,  between  th^  two  poems  (Der  Episch.  JSjkias, 
p.  296). 

0.  Miiller  admits  the  more  recent  date  of  the  Odyssey,  but  considers  it 
"  difEicult  and  hazardous  to  raise  upon  this  foundation  any  definite  concla- 
sions  as  to  the  person  and  ago  of  the  poet."  (ISistory  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  ch.  t.  s.  13.J 

'  Dr.  Thirlwidl  has  added  to  the  second  edition  of  his  History  of  Greece 
a  valuable  Appendix,  on  the  early  history  of  the  Homeric  poems  (yol.  i.  pp. 
500-516);  which  contains  copious  information  respectmg  the  discrepant 
opinions,  of  German  critics,  with  a  brief  comparative  examination  of  their 
reasons.  I  could  have  wished  that  so  excellent  a  judge  had  superadded,  to 
his  enumeration  of  the  views  of  others,  an  ampler  exposition  of  his  own. 
Dr.  Thirlwall  seems  decidedly  convinced  upon  that  whidi  appears  to  me  the 
most  important  point  in  the  Homeric  controversy :  **  That  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  earliest  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
even  if  they  did  not  exist  precisely  in  their  present  form,  had  at  least  reached 


Whatever  there  may  be  of  truth  in  the  different  ooQJectares  of 
critics  respecting  the  authorship  aad  structure  of  these  unriyalled 
poems,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  theii 
epical  symmetry  which  has  given  them  their  indissoluble  hold 
upon  the  human  mind,  as  well  modem  as  ancient  There  is  some 
tendency  in  critics,  from  Aristotle  downwards,^  to  invert  th<! 
order  of  attributes  in  respect  to  the  Homeric  poems,  so  as  to  dwell 
most  <m  recondite  excellences  which  escape  the  unaided  readei, 
and  which  are  even  to  a  great  degree  disputable.  But  it  is  givei  i 
to  few  minds  (as  Groethe  has  remarked^)  to  appreciate  fully  th ! 
mechanism  of  a  long  poem ;  and  many  feel  the  beauty  of  the  sef 
arate  parts,,  who  have  no  sentiment  for  the  aggregate  perfectio  i 
of  the  whole.  * 

Nor  were  the  Homeric  poems  originally  addressed  to  minds  o 
the  rarer  stamp.    'They  are  intended  for  those  feelings  whic  i 
the  critic  has  in  common  with  the  unlettered  mass,  not  for  th  : 
enlarged  range  of  vision  and  peculiar  standard  which  he  h-  i 
acquired  to  himself.    They  are  of  all  poems  the  most  absolut 
and  unreservedly  popular :  had  they  been  otherwise,  they  coa  I 

llieir  present  compass,  and  were  regarded  each  as  a  complete  and  well-defir    I 
whole,  not  as  a  fluctuating  aggregate  of  fugitive  pieces.^  (p.  509.) 

This  marks  out  the  Homeric  poems  as  ancient  both  in  the  items  and  i 
the  total,  and  includes  negation  of  the  theory  of  Wolf  and  liachmann,  v  i 
contend  that,  as  a  total,  they  onlj  date  from  the  age  of  Peisistratns.  Ii  i 
then  safe  to  treat  the  poems  as  unquestionable  evidences  of  Grecian  antiqi  < 
(meaning  thereby  776  b.  c.))  which  we  could  not  do  if  we  regarded  all  c 
gruity  of  parts  in  the  poems  as  brought  about  through  alterations 
Feisistratus  and  his  friends. 

There  is  also  a  very  just  admonition  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (p.  516)  as  to      i 
difficulty  of  measuring  what  degree  of  discrepancy  or  inaccuracy  migh 
might  not  have  escaped  the  poet's  attention,,in  an  age  so  imperfectly  kn      i 
tons. 

>  There  are  just  remarks  on  this  point  m  Heyn^'s  Excursus,  ii.  sect  2  I 
4,  ad  H.  xxiv.  vol.  viiL  pp.  771-800. 

*  «'  Wenig  Deutsche,  und  vielleicht  nnr  wenige  Menschen  aller  nt  i 
Kationen,  haben  GefQhl  fiir  ein  testhetisches  Gauzes :  sie  loben  und  ts  i 
BUT  stellenweise,  sie  entziicken  sich  nur  stellenweise."  (Goethe,  WiL'  i 
ICeister :  I  transcribe  this  from  Welcker's  JSschyl.  Trilogie,  p.  806.) 

What  ground  there  is  for  restricting  this  proposition  to  modem  as 
Insted  with  ancient  nations,  I  am  unable  to  conceive. 
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not  have  lived  so  long  in  the  month  of  the  rhapsodes,  and  the 
ear  and  memory  of  the  people :  and  it  was  then  that  their  influ- 
ence was  first  acquired,  never  afterwards  to  be  shaken.  Their 
beauties  belong  to  the  parts  taken  separately,  which  revetded 
themselves  spontaneously  to  the  listening  crowd  at  the  festival, — 
far  more  than  to  the  whole  poem  taken  together,  which  could 
hardly  be  appreciated  unless  the  parts  were,  dwelt  upon  and  suf- 
fered to  expand  in  the  mind.  The  most  unlettered  hearer  sf 
those  times  could  readily  seize,  while  the  most  instmcted  reader 
can  still  recognize,  the  characteristic  excdlenoe  of  Homeric  nar- 
rative, —  its  straightforward,  unconscious,  unstudied  simplicity,  — 
its  concrete  forms  of  speech^  and  hi^py  alternation  of  action 

^  The  KivovfAtva  bvofiara  of  Homer  were  extolled  by  Aristotle ;  see  SchoL 
ad  Iliad,  i.  481 ;  compare  Dionys.  Halicam.  Be  Compos.  Verbor.  c.  20. 
Ctare  n-qdhv  nfilv  dio/^epeiv  ywofuva  rd  irpayfiara  ij  Xeyo/ieva  6pdv.  Respect- 
ing the  UDdisgoised  bursts  of  feeling  by  the  heroes,  the  Scholiast  ad  Biad.  L 
349  tells  us,  —  iroifiov  rd  ifpoiiKov  ir/>df  ddxpvo, -^  compare  Euripid.  Helen. 
969,  and  the  severe  censures  of  Plato,  RepnbL  iL  p.  388. 

The  Homeric  poems  were  the  best  understood,  and  the  most  widely 
popular  of  all  Grecian  composition,  even  among  the  least  instructed  per- 
sons, such  (for  example)  as  the  senubarbarians  who  had  acquired  the  Greek 
language  in  addition  to  their  own  mother  tongue.  (Dio  Chrysost  Or.  zTifi. 
▼ol.  i.  p.  478 ;  Or.  liii.  yoI.  ii.  p.  277,  Reisk.)  Respecting  the  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  of  the  narradve  style,  implied  in  this  extensive  popularity,  Por- 
phyry made  a  singular  remark :  he  said,  that  the  sentences  of  Homer  reaSi/ 
presented  much  difficulty  and  obscurity,  but  that  ordinary  readers  fancied 
they  understood  him,  **  because  of  the  general  clearness  which  appeared  to 
run  through  the  poems."  (See  the  Prolegomena  of  Villoison's  edition  of 
the  Biad,  p.  xli.)  This  remark  affords  the  key  to  a  good  deal  of  the  Homeric 
criticism.  There  doubtless  were  real  obscurities  in  the  poems,  arising  from 
altered  associations,  customs,  religion,  language,  etc-,  as  well  as  from  co^ 
rupt  text;  but  while  the  critics  did  good  service  in  elucidating  these  diffi- 
culties, they  also  introduced  art^cially  many  others,  altogether  of  their  own 
creating.  Refusing  to  be  satisfied  widi  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  Aej 
sought  in  Homer  hidden  purposes,  elaborate  innuendo,  recondite  motives 
even  with  regard  to  petty  details,  deep-laid  rhetorical  artifices  (see  a  speci- 
men in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Rhetor,  c.  15,  p.  316,  Reiske ;  nor  is  even  Aristotle 
exempt  from  similar  tendencies,  Schol.  ad  Biad.  iii.  441,  x.  198),  or  a  sab- 
stratum  of  philosophy  allegorized.  No  wonder  that  passages,  quite  perspic* 
nous  to  the  vulgar  reader,  seemed  difficult  to  them. 

There  could  not  be  so  sure  a  way  of  missing  the  real  Homer  as  by  search- 
ing for  him  in  these  devious  recesses.    He  is  essentially  the  poet  of  the 


-witli  dialogae,  —  its  vivid    pictures  of  living  agents,   always 
clearly  and  sharply  individualized,  whether  in  the  commanding 
proportioijs  of  AchiUes  and  Odysseus,  in  the  graceful  presence 
of  Helen  and  Penelope,  or  in  the  more  humble  contrast  of  Eu- 
msBus  and  Melanthius ;  and  always;  moreover,  animated  by  the 
&axikness  with  which  his  heroes  give  utterance  to  all  their 
transient  emotions  and  even  all  their  infirmities,  —  its  constant 
reference  to  those  coarser  veins  of  feeling  and  palpable  motive; 
^wliich  belong  to  all  men  in  common,  —  its  fulness  of  graphic 
details,  fresUy  drawn  from  the  visible  and  audible  world,  an< 
tliough  often  homely,  never  tame,  nor  trenching  upon  that  limi 
of  satiety  to  which  the  Greek  mind  was  so  keenly  alive,  —  lastly 
its  perpetual  junction  of  gods  and  men  in  the  same  picture,  an 
faTT>ilifl.r  appeal  to  ever-present  divine  agency,  in  harmony  wit 
the  interpretation  of  nature  at  that  time  universaL 

It  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  feel  than  to  describe  the  impressi\ 
influence  of  Homeric  narrative :  but  the  time  and  drcumstano 
under  which  that  influence  was  first,  and  most  powerfully  fe 
preclude  the  possibility  of  explaining  it  by  comprehensive  ai 
elaborate  comparisons,  such  as  are  implied  in  Aristotle's  remar! 
upon  the  structure  of  the  poems.    The  critic  who  seeks  tl 
explanation  in  the  right  place  will  not  depart  widely  from  t 
point  of  view  of  those  rude  auditors  to  whom  the  poems  w€ 
originally  addressed,  or  from  the  susceptibilities  and  capacit: 
conmion  to  the  human  bosom  in  every  stage  of  progressive  c 
fcure.    And  though  the  refinements  and  delicacies  of  the  poei 
us  well  as  their  genend  structure,  are  a  subject  of  highly  inters 
ing  criticism,  —  yet  it  is  not  to  these  that  Homer  owes  his  wi 
spread  and  imperishable  popularity.     Still  less  is  it  true,  as 
well-known  observations  of  Horace  would  lead  us  to  belie 

broad  highway  and  the  market-place,  touching  the  common  sympathies 
satisfying  the  mental  appetencies  of  his  conntrymen  -mth  unrivalled  efi 
but  exempt  from  ulterior  views,  either  selfish  or  didactic,  and  immerse 
the  same  medium  of  practical  life  and  experience,  religiously  construe^ 
his  auditors.  No  nation  has  ever  yet  had  so  perfect  and  touching  an  e 
sition  of  its  early  social  mind  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  exhibit. 

In  the  verbal  criticism  of  Homer,  the  Alexandrine  literati  seem  to 
made  a  very  great  advance,  as  compared  Trith  the  glossographers  who 
ceded  them.    (See  Lehrs,  De  Studiis  Aristarchi,  Dissert,  ii.  p.  42.) 
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that  Homer  is  a  teacher  of  etbical  wisdom  akin  and  superior  to 
GhiTsippas  or  Grantor.^  No  didactic  pnrpoae  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odjssey;  a  philosopher  may  doubtless  extract, 
fipom  the  incidents  and  strongly  marked  characters  which  it  con- 
tains, much  illustiatiTe  matter  for  his  exhortations, — but  the 
ethical  doctrine  which  he  applies  must  emanate  from  his  own 
reflection.  The  homeiic  hero  manifests  yirtues  or  infirmities, 
fierceness  at  compassion,  with  the  same  straightforward  and 
simple-minded  viYacity,  unconscious  of  any  ideal  standard  by 

»  Horat  Epist  I  2,  v.  1-26 :  — 

"  Siremun  vooes,  et  CSrces  pocnla  nosti : 
Qua  si  com  sodis  stnltos  capidnsque  bibisset, 
Ybdsset  canis  imnmndiu,  Tel  arnica  hito  sua." 

Horace  contrasts  the  folly  and  greediness  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  is 
accepting  die  refreshments  tendered  to  ^em  by  Circe,  with  the  self-com- 
mand of  Ulysses  himself  in  refiiaing  them.  Bat  in  the  incident  as  described 
in  the  cwigioal  poem,  neitiiier  the  prsise  nor  the  bkme,  here  implied,  &ads 
any  countenance.  The  companions  of  Ulysses  follow  the  oniversal  practice 
in  accepting  hospitality  tendered  to  strangers,  die  fiital  consequences  of 
which,  in  their  particular  case,  they  could  hare  no  ground  for  suspecting; 
while  Ulysses  is  preserved  from  a  similar  fiUe,  not  by  any  8elf<x>mmaod  of 
his  own,  but  by  a  previons  divine  warning  and  a  special  antidote,  which  iisd 
not  been  vondisafed  to  the  rest  (see  Odyss.  z.  285). .  And  the  incident  of 
the  Sirens,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  anything,  indicates  rather  the 
absence,  than  the  presence,  of  self-command  on  the  part  of  Ulysses. 

Of  the  violent  mutations  of  text,  whereby  the  Grammatid  or  critics  tried 
to  efface  from  Homer  bad  ethical  tendencies  (we  must  remember  that  maoy 
of  these  men  were  lecturers  to  youth),  a  remarkable  specimen  is  afforded  by 
Yenet  Schol.  ad  Biad.  iz.  453 ;  OHnpare  Plutarch,  de  Andiendis  Foetis,  p. 
95.  FhoBniz  describes  the  calamitous  family  trsgedy  in  which  he  himself 
had  been  partly  the  agent,  partly  the  victim.  Now  that  an  Homeric  hero 
should  confess  gulty  proceedings,  and  still  more  guilty  designs,  without  any 
expression  of  shame  or  contrition,  was  insupportable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
eritics.  One  of  them,  Aristodemus,  thrust  two  negative  particles  into  one 
of  the  lines ;  and  though  he  thereby  ruined  not  only  the  sense  but  the  metre, 
his  emendation  procured  for  him  universal  applause,  because  he  had  main- 
tained the  ipnooence  of  the  hero  («<u  oi  fwvov  jivSoKifiijaevt  aXXd,  xal  trifiv^f 
uc  thQePfi  Ttifnjaac  rbv  ripoa).  And  Axistarchus  thought  the  case  so  alarm- 
ing, that  he  struck  out  from  the  text  four  lines,  which  have  only  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Plutarch  ('O  nsv  ^Apiarapxoc  ^eiXe  tcL  iwii  ravrtif  fo^V 
t^e/f).  See  the  Fragment  of  Dioscorides  {nepl  tuv  irap*  'O/^p^  Noftav) 
in  Didot*s  Fragmenta  Historicor.  Grascor.  voL  ii.  p.  193. 
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wliich  his  conduct  is  to  be  tried  ;i  nor  can  we  trace  in  the  poet 
any  ulterior  function  bejond  that  of  the  inspired  organ  of  the 
IS^use,  and  the  nameless,  but  eloquent,  herald  of  lost  adventures 
out  of  the  darkness  of  the  past. 


^  "  O'est  an  tableau  id^al,  k  coup  s^kr,  que  celui  de  la  soci^t^  Grecqne 
dans  les  chants  qni  portent  le  nom  d*Homere :  et  ponrtant  cette  soci^t^  j 
est  toate  enti^re  reprodaite,  ayec  la  nutidt^,  la  f^rocit^  de  ses  moenra,  sea 
bonnes  et  ses  manvaiseff  passions,  sans  dessein  de  faire  particnli^rement 
ressortir,  de  c^ebrer  tel  on  tel  de  ses  mantes,  de  ses  avantages,  on  de  laisser 
dons  Tombre  ses  vices  et  ses  manx.  Ce  melange  dn  bien  et  da  mal,  da  fort 
et  da  faible,  —  cette  simaltan^t6  d'id^s  et  de  sentimens  en  apparence  con- 
traires, — cette  rari^t^,  cette  incoherence,  ce  d^yeloppement  inegal  de  la 
nature  et  de  la  destin^e  hnmaine, —  c'est  pr^ns^ment  Ui  co  qa'il  7  a  de  plos 
po^tique,  car  c'est  le  fond  mime  des  choses,  c*est  la  y^rit^  snr  lliomme  et  le 
monde :  et  dans  ks  peintares  id^ales  qu'en  veolent  faire  la  po^ie,  le  roman 
et  mSme  Thistoire,  cet  ensemble,  si  divers  et  poartant  si  harmonieox,  doit  se 
vetrouver:  sans  qaoi  I'id^al  veritable  7  manqoe  anssi  bien  que  la  r^aLit^" 
{Guizot,  Coots  d'Histoire  Modeme,  Jjiqoia  7^  vol.  I  p.  aSft.) 
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PART  n. 
HISTORICAL  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  LIMITS  OF  GREECE. 

Gbsece  Proper  lies  between  the  d6tk  and  40tb  parallels  of 

norih  latitude,  and  between  the  21st  and  ^6tb  degrees  of  east 

longitude.      Its  greatest  length,  from  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape 

Taenarus,  may  be  stated  a;t  250   English  miles ;    its  greatest 

breadth,  from  the  western  coast  of  Akamania  to  Marathon  in 

Attica,  at  180  miles ;  and  the  distance  eastward  from  Ambrakia 

across    Pindus  to  the  Magnesian  mountain   Homol^  and  the 

mouth  of  the  Peneius  is  about  120  miles.     Altogether,  its  area 

is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Portugal.*     In  regard,  however, 

to  all  attempts  at  determining  the  exact  limits  of  Greece  proper, 

we  may  remark,  first,  that  these  limits  seem  not  to  have  been 

very  precisely  defined  even  among  the  Greeks  themselves  ;  and 

next,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Hellens  were  distributed 

among  islands  and  colonies,  and  so  much  of  their  influence  upon 

the  world  in   general  produced  through  their  colonies,  as  to 

*  Compare  Strong,  Statistics  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  p.  2 ;  and  Knise, 
Hellas,  vol.  i.  eh.  3,  p.  196. 
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render  the  extent  of  their  original  domicile  a  matter  of  com- 
parativelj  little  moment  to  verifj. 

The  chain  called  Olympus  and  the  Gambunian  moontains, 
ranging  from  east  and  west,  and  commencing  with  the  iEgean 
sea  or  the  gulf  of  Thermae  near  the  40th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  is  prolonged  under  the  name  of  Mount  Lingon,  until  it 
touches  the  Adriatic  at  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory.  The 
country  south  of  this  chain  OQmprehenc||^  all  that  in  ancient 
times  was  regarded  as  Greece,  or  Hellas  proper,  but  it  also  com- 
prehended something  more.  Hellas  proper,^  (or  continuous 
Hellas,  to  use  the  language  of  Skylax  and  Dikaearchus)  was 
understood  to  begin  with  the  town  and  gulf  of  Ambrakia :  from 
thence,  northward  to  the  Akrokeraunian  promontoiy,  lay  the 
land  called  by  the  Greeks  Epirus, — occupied  by  the  Ohaonians, 
Molossians,  and  Thesprotians,  who  were  termed  Epirots,  and 
were  not  esteemed  to  belong  to  the  Hellenic  aggregate.  This  at 
least  was  the  general  understanding,  though  JStolians  and  Akar- 
nanians,  in  their  more  distant  sections,  seem  to  have  been  not  less 
widely  removed  from  the  full  type  of  Hellenism  than  the  Epirots 
were ;  while  Herodotus  is  inclined  to  treat  even  Molossians  and 
Thesprotians  as  Hellens.^ 

At  a  point  about  midway  between  the  JBgean  and  Ionian  seas, 
Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  the 
still  longer  and  vaster  «hain  called  Pindus,  which  stretches  in  a 
line,  rather  west  of  north  from  the  northern  side  of  the  range  of 
Olympus :  the  system  to  which  these  mountains  belong  seems  to 
begin  with  the  lofty  masses  of  greenstone  comprised  under  the  name 
of  Mount  Scardus,  or  Scordus,  (Schardagh,)^  which  is  divided  only 

^  Dikaarch,  31,  p.  460,  ed.  Fohr:  — 

*H  «r  'EXXdtc  and  T^f  *Api(3paKiag  elvai  doKel 
HdXurra  awexfic  rb  iripac  •  aiti^  6*  ipxerai 
'Effi  rbv  irdTCfiov  HijvelbVj  6c  ^iXiag  ypa^eif 
"O/oof  re  Mayv^Tov  K>fz6Xfjv  KeKXfffievov, 

Skjlaz,  c.  35. —  ^kfippoKia — kvTsv^sv  Apxerai  ^  'EAAdf  awexvc  ^tvat 
ftixpi  Urfveiov  wordfiov,  Kal  *OfioXiov  tiayvtjrtx^c  noXeuc,  ^  ^^rri  Tropd  rbp 

VOTOftOV. 

*  Herod.  L  146 :  ii.  56.    The  Molossian  Alkon  passes  for  a  Hellen  (Herod. 
▼i  127). 
'  The  mountain  systems  in  the  ancient  Macedonia  and  Blyricom,  nortb 
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Dj  the  narrow  deft,  oontaiiiiiig  the  river  Drin,  finom  the  Kmestona 
of  the  Albanian  Alps.  From  the  southern  face  of  Olympus, 
Pindas  strikes  off  nearly  southward,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  sending  forth  about  ^the  39th 
degree  of  latitude  the  lateral  chain  of  Othrys, —  which  latter  takes 
an  easterly  course,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Thessaly, 
and  reaching  th^  sea  between  Thessaly  and  the  northern  coast 
of  Euboea. "  Southward  of  Othrys,  the  chain  of  Pindus,  under  the 
name  of  Tymphr^tus,  still  continues,  until  another  lateral  chain, 
called  CEta,  projects  from  it  again  towards  the  east,  —  forming 
the  lofty  coast  immediately  south  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  with  the 
narrow  road  of  Thermopylae  between  the  two,  —  and  terminating 
at  the  Euboean  strait  At  the  point  of  junction  with  (Eta,  the 
chain  of  Pindus  forks  into  two  branches ;  one  striking  to  the 
westward  of  south,  and  reaching  across  j3Stolia,  under  the  names 
of  Arakynthus,  Kurius,  Korax,  and  Ti^hiassus,  to  the  promon* 
tory  called  Antirrhion,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  over  against  the  cor- 
responding promontory  of  Bhion  in  Peloponnesus;  the  other 
tending  south-east,  and  forfliing  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Kithss^ 
rdn  ;  indeed,  uSSgaleus  and  Hymettus,  even  down  to  the  south- 
ernmost cape  of  AtticM,  Sunium,  may  be  treated  as  a  continuance 
of  this  chfdn.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  CBta,  also,  a  range 
of  hills,  inferior  in  height  to  the  preceding,  4akes  its  departure  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  under  the  various  names  of  Ejiimis, 
Ptdon,  and  Teumdssus.  It  is  joined  with  Eithasrdn  by  the  lateral 
communication,  ranging  &om  west  to  east,  .called  Pam^ ;  while 
^_- ^ 

of  Olympns,  hare  been  yet  bat  imperfectly  examined :  see  Dr.  Griesebach, 
Beise  durch  Bnmelien  and  nach  Bnusa  im  Jahre  1S39,  roH.  ii.  ch.  18,  p.  IIS, 
teqq.  (Getting.  1841),  which  cofntains  mach  instmction  respecting  the  real 
relations  of  these  moontains  as  compared  with  the  different  ideas  and  repre- 
sentations of  them.  The  words  of  Strabo  (lib.  vii.  Excerpt  3,  ed.  Tzschucke), 
that  Scardus,  Orb^lns,  RhodopS,  and  Hsemos  extend  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Enxine,  are  incorrect. 

See  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  335:  the  pass  of 
Tachangon,  near  Castorta  (throogh  which  the  river  Devol  passes  from 
the  eastward  to  fall  into  the  Adriatic  on  the  westward),  is  the  only  cleft 
In  this  long  chain  from  the  river  Drin  in  the  north  down  to  the  centre  of 
Greece. 
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qnanies,  ouisd- 
: link,  to  the  smtth  of  Parnes  iritli  thechain 

Fmm  Jh^  pioiAontoiy  of  Antiirliion,  the  Ime  of  moontains 
cranes  niio  Pdoponnesosy  and  sHetdies  in  a  aootheilj  directum 
down  to  the  eUiuniry  of  the  peninsida  called  Tjenaras,  now 
Cape  ^^•ff  Fanning  the  boundair  between  Elis  with  Mes- 
aenia  on  one  ade,  and  Arcadia  with  J^^^mnim.  on  the  other,  it 
bean  the  saooeasiTe  nanies  of  Oknn%  Panarhaikna,  Pholoe, 
EiymanthiByLrjkjefiSyPaiThasios^andTaTgetiK.  Another  series 
of  "w"™faMi«  strikes  off  finom  Kiihjcron  towaida  the  soath-west, 
conrtitnting,  imder  the  names  of  Geraneia  and  Onoa,  the  m^ed 
"*  and  loftj  TgrfMnng  of  Connth,  and  thai  ^^eading  itself  into 
PrioponnesBa.  On  entering  that  peninsola,  one  of  its  brandies 
tends  wealwaid  along  the  north  of  Arkadia,  oomprisiiig  the 
AkiokodnthnSy  or  dtadel  of  Corinth,  the  high  peak  of  Kjllene, 
the  moimtains  of  Aroanii  and  Tampeia,  and  nltimatpJy  joining 
Erymanthos  and  Pholoe^ — while  the  other  branch  strikes  soatb- 
ward  towards  the  sonth-eastem  ci^  of  PdoponnesoSy  the  for- 
midable Cbipe  Malea,  or  St.  Angelo, — and  exhibits  itself  onder 
the  soooeasiTe  names  of  Apffat^  Arlemii^iqm,  Partheniinnt 
Pam&n,  HMHnax,  and  Zarex.  ^ 

From  the  eastern  extremity  <^  Oljmpoa^  in  a  directicai  rather 
to  the  eastward  of  aooth,  stretches  the  range  of  moantains  first 
called  Ossa,  and  afterwards  Pehon,  down  to  the  south-eastern 
comerofThessalj.  The  lon&lofij,  and  naked  back-bone  of  the 
iahind  of  £iibcBa,  maj  be  Tiewed  as  a  rontinnance  both  of  this 
diain  and  of  the  chain  of  Othrys :  the  line  is  fiirther  prolonged 
by  a  series  of  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  Andros»  Tenos,  H  jl^* 
onos,  and  Kaxosy  belonging  to  the  groop  called  the  Cydades,  or 
islands  encircling  the  sacred  centre  i^Delos.  Of  these  C^clades, 
others  are  in  like  manner  a  continuance  of  the  chain  which  reacnes 
to  Cape  Sammn,—  Keos,  Kythnos,  Seriphos,  and  Siphnos  join  on 
to  Attica,  as  Andros  does  to  £abcBa.  And  we  might  even  ooi^ 
ttderthe  great  island  of  Erete  a?  a  prolongatiim  irf*  the  system  of 
monntains  which  breasts  the  winds  and  waves  at  Cape  Malea,  the 
island  of  Kythgra  forming  the  intermediate  link  between  them. 
Skiathus,  Skopelus,  and  Skyrus,  to  the  north-east  of  Eub<»a,  t^ 
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mark  themselves  out  as  outijring  peaks  of  the  range  comprehend 
ing  Pelion  and  Euboea.^ 

Hj  this  brief  sketch,  which  the  reader  will  naturally  compare 
with  one  of  the  recent  maps  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Qreece  proper  is  among  the  most  mountainous  territories  in 
Surope.  For  although  it  is  conyenient,  in  giving  a  systematic 
view  of  the  face  of  the  country,  to  group  the  multiplicity  of 
mountains  into  certain  chains,  or  ranges,  founded  upon  approxi- 
mative uniformity  of  direction ;  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  so 
many  ramifications  and  dispersed  peaks, —  so  vast  a  number  of 
hills  and  crags  of  different  magnitude  and  elevation, —  that  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  surface  is  left  for  level 
ground.  Not  only  few  continuous  plains,  but  even  few  contin- 
uous valleys,  exist  thropghout  all  Greece  proper.  The  largest 
spaces  of  level  ground  are  seen  in  Thessaly,  in  ^tolia,  in  the 
western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Boeotia ;  but  irregular 
mountains,  valleys  frequent  but  isolated,  land-locked  basins  and 
declivities,  which  often  occur,  but  seldom  last  long,  form  the 
character  of  the  country.^ 

The  islands  df  the  Cyclades,  Euboea,  Attica,  and  Laoonia, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  micaceous  schist,  combined  with  and 
often  covered  by  crystalline  granular  limestone.^     The  centre 

'  "For  the  general  sketch  of  the  mountain  system  of  Hellas,  see  Kmse,  Hellas, 
-vol.  i.  eh.  4,  pp.  280-290 ;  Dr.  Cramer,  Geog.  of  An.  Greece,  vol.  1.  pp.  3-8. 

Bespecting  the  northern  regions,  Epims,  Illyria,  and  Macedonia,  O.  Miil- 
ler,  in  his  short  bat  valaable  treatise  Ueber  die  Makedoner,  p.  7  (Berlin, 
1825),  may  be  consulted  with  adrantage.  This  treatise  is  annexed  to  the 
English  translation  of  his  History  of  the  Dorians  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis. 

*  Out  of  the  47,600,000  stremas  (»  12,000,000  English  acres)  included  in 
the  present  kingdom  of  Greece,  26,500,000  go  |o  mountains,  rocks,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  forests,  —  and  21,000,000  to  arable  land,  vineyards,  olive  and  cor  > 
rant  grounds,  etc  By  arable  Jand  is  meant,  land  fit  for  cultivation ;  for  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  it  is  actually  cultivated  at  present  (Strong, 
Statistics  of  Greece,  p.  2,  London,  1842). 

The  modem  kingdom  of  Greece  does  not  include  Thessaly.  The  epithet 
KoiXdc  (hollow)  is  applied  to  several  of  the  chief  Grecian,  states,  —  koM 
'H^.ff,  KoiXif  AoKeSaifiuVt  Kot^bv  'Apyof,  etc. 

Kopiir&oc  b^pixjL  re  Koi  KOiXaiveTai^  Strabo,  viii.  p.  381. 

The  fertility  of  Boeotia  is  noticed  in  Strabo,  ix.  p.  400,  and  in  the  valuable 
fragment  of  Diksearchus,  B/of  '£^Xu(5oc,  p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr. 

'  For  the  geological  and  min^talogical  character  of  Greece,  see  the  survev 
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and  west  of  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  the  country  north  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  from  the  gulf  of  Amhrakia  to  the  strait  of  Eubcra, 
present  a  calcareous  fbrmation,  yarying  in  different  localities  as 
to  color,  consistency,  and  hardness,  but,  generally,  belonging  or 
approximating  to  the  chalk :  it  is  often  very  compact,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished 'in  a  marked  manner  from  the  drystalline  limestone 
aboVe  mentioned.     The  two  loftiest  summits  in  Greece^  (both, 
however,  lower  than  Olympus,  estimated  at  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  feet)  exhibit  this  formation, —  Parnassus,  which  attains 
eight  thousand  feet,  and  the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  Taygetus,  which 
is  not  less  than  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  feet     Clay-slate, 
and  conglomerates  of  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  are  found  in  many 
parts :  a  close  and  firm  conglomerate  of  lime  composes  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth :  loose  deposits  of  pebbles,  and  calcareous  breccia, 
occupy  also  some  portions  of  the  territory.  •  But  th^  most  impor 
tant  and  essential  elements  of  the  Grecidn  soil,  consist  of  the 
diluvial  and   alluvial  formations,  with  which  the  troughs  and 
'  basins  are  filled  up,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  older 
adjoining^  rocks.    In  these  reside  the  productive  powers  of  the 
eountry,  and  upon  these  the  grain  and  vegetables  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  people  depend.    The  mountain  regions  are  to  a  great 
degree  barren,  destitute  at  present  of  wood  or  any  useful  vegeta- 
tion, though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  better 
wooded  in  antiquity :  in  many  parts,  however,  and  especially  in 
iBtolia  and  Akarnania,  they  afibrd  plenty  of  timber,  and  ia  all 
parts,  pasture  for  the  cattle  during  summer,  at  a  time  when  the 
plains  are  thoroughly  burnt  up.«     For  other  articles  of  foo^ 

nndertaken  by  Dr.  Fiedler,  by  orders  of  the  present  government  of  Greece, 
in  1834  and  the  following  years  (Reise  durch  alle  Theile  des  Konigreichs 
Griechenland  in  Anftrag  der  K.  G.  Regierung  in  den  Jahren  1834  bis  1887, 
especially  vol.  ii.  pp.  512-530). 

Professor  Ross  remarks  npon  the  character  of  the  Greek  limestone,  — 
hard  and  in  try  table  to  the  mason,  — jagged  and  irregular  in  its  fracture,— 
as  having  first  determined  in  early  times  the  polygonal  style  of  architecture, 
which  has  been  denominated  (he  observes)  Cyclopian  and  Pelasgic,  without 
the  least  reason  for  either  denomination  (Reise  in  den  Griech.  Inseln,  rol  i- 
p.  15). 

'  Griesebach,  Reisen  darch  Rumelien,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13,  p.  124. 

•  In  passing  through  the  valley  between  (Eta  and  Parnassus,  goin^ 
towards  *£lateia,  Fiedler  observes  the  striking  change  in  the  character  of  the 
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dependence  must  be  had  on  the  yallejs,  which  are  occasionally  of  ' 
singular  fertility.  The  low  ground  of  Thessaly,  the  valley  of 
tlie  Kephisus,  and  the  borders  of  the  lake  Kopais,  in  Boeotia,  the 
w^estem  portion  of  £lis,  the  plains  of  Stratus  on  the  confines  of 
AJ^amania  and  ^tolia,  and  those  near  the  river  Pamisus  in 
IVfiessenia,  both  are  now,  and  were  in  ancient  times,  remarkable 
for  their  abundant  produce. 

Besides  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is  another  serious 
inconvenience  to  which  the  low  grounds  of  Greece  are  exposed, 
—  the  want  of  a  supply  of  water  at  once  adequate  and  regular.! 
Abundance  of  rain  falls  during  the  autumnal  and  winter  months, 
little  or  none  during  the  summer ;  while  the  naked  limestone  of 
the  numerous  hills,  neither  absorbs  nor  retains  moisture,  so  that 
the  rain  runs  off  as  rapidly  as  it  Mis,  and  springs  are  rare.^ 
Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry 
before  the  end  of  the  summer :  the  copious  combinations  of  the 
amcient  language,  designated  the  winter  torrent  by  a  special  and 
separate  word.3  The  most  considerable  rivers  in  the  country  are, 
the  Peneins,  which  carries  off  all  the  waters  of  Thessaly,  finding 
an  exit  into  the  ^gean  through  the  narrow  defile  which  parts 
Ossa  from  Olympus, —  and  the  Achelous,  which  fiows  from  Pin- 
dus  in  a  south-westerly  direction^  separating  JBtolia  from  Akar- 
nania,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Ionian  sea :  the  Euenus  also 


country:  "Romelia  (i.e.  Akarnania,  ^tolia,  Ozolian  Lokris,  etc.),  woody, 
well-watered,  and  covered  with  a  good  soil,  ceases  at  once  and  precipitously: 
while  craggy  limestone  mountains,  of  a  white-grey  color,  exhibit  the  cold 
character  of  Attica  and  the  Morea."  (Fiedler,  Rcise,  i.  p.  213.) 

The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  conceives  even  the  neSiov  irvprji^opQv 
of  Thebes  as  having  in  its  primitive  state  been  covered  with  wood  (v.  227). 

The  best  timber  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  came  from  Macedonia,  the 
Enxine,  and  the  Propontis:  the  timber  of  Mount  Parnassus  and  of  Eubcea 
was  reckoned  veiy  bad ;  that  of  Arcadia  better  (Theophrast.  v.  2, 1 ;  iii.  9). 

»  See  Fiedler,  Reise,  etc.  vol.  i.  pp.  84,  219,  362,  etc 

Both  Fiedler  and  Strong  (Statistics  of  Greece,  p.  169)  dwell  with  great 
reason  upon  the  inestimable  value  of  Artesian  wells  for  the  country. 

•  Ross,  Reise  auf  den  Griechischen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  letter  2,  p.  12. 

*  The  Greek  language  seems  to  stand  singular  in  the  expression  ;tef^a/S- 
(xsvg,  —  the  Wadys  of  Arabia  manifest  the  like  alternation,  of  extreme  tem- 
porary fulness  and  violence,  with  absolute  dryness  (Kriegk,  Schriften  zur 
allgcmcinen  Erdknnde,  p.  201,  Leipzig,  1840). 

VOL.  IT.  10 
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takes  its  rise  at  a  more  southerly  part  of  the  same  monntaui 
chain,  and  falls  into  the  same  sea  more  to  the  eastward.  The 
rivers  more  to  the  southward  are  unequal  and  inferior.  Ke- 
phisus  and  Asdpus,  in  Boeotia,  Alpheius,  in  Elis  and  Arcadia, 
Famisus  in  Messenia,  maintain  each  a  languid  stream  throughout 
the  summer ;  while  the  Inachus  near  Argos,  and  the  Kephisus 
and  Bissus  near  Athens,  present  a  scanty  reality  which  falls  short 
still  more  of  their  great  poetical  celebrity.  Of  all  those  rivers 
which  have  been  noticed,  the  Acheldus  is  by  far  the  most  import 
tant.  The  quantity  of  mud  which  its  turbid  stream  brought 
down  and  deposited,  occasioned  a  sensible  increase  of  the  land  at 
its  embouchure,  within  the  observation  of  Thucydides.^ 

But  the  disposition  and  properties  of  the  Grecian  territory, 
though  not  maintaining  permanent  rivers,  are  favorable  to  the 
multiplication  of  lakes  and  marshes.  There  are  numerrMis 
hollows  and  inclosed  basins,  out  of  which  the  water  can  find  no 
superficial  escape,  and  where,  unless  it  makes  for  itself  a  subter- 
ranean passage  through  rifts  in  the  mountains,  it  remains  either 
as  a  marsh  or  a  lake  according  to  the  time  of  year.  In  Thessaly, 
we  find  the  lakes  Nessdnis  and  Boebeis ;  in  ^toHa,  between  the 
Acheldus  and  Euenus,  Strabo  mentions  the  lake  of  Tricbonis, 
besides  several  other  lakes,  which  it  is  difficult  to  identify  indi- 
vidually, though  the  quantity  of  ground  covered  by  lake  and 
marsh  is,  as  a  whole,  very  considerable.  In  Boeotia,  are  situated 
the  lakes  KopaVs,  Hylike,  and  Harma;  the  first  of  the  three 
formed  chiefly  by  the  river  Kephisus,  flowing  from  Parnassus  on 
the  north-west,  and  shaping  for  itself  a  sinuous  course  through 
the  mountains  of  Phokis.  On  the  north-east  and  east,  the  lake 
Kopai's  is  bounded  by  the  high  land  of  Mount  Ptdon,  which 
intercepts  its  communication  with  the  strait  of  Eubcea.  Through 
i^r  limestone  of  this  mountain,  the  water  has  either  found  or 
weed  several  subterraneous  cavities,  by  which  it  obtains  a  partial 
^yress  on  the  other  side  of  the  rocky  hill,  and  then  flows  into  the 
strait.  The  Katabothra,  as  they  were  termed  in  antiquity,  jet 
exist,  but  in  an  imperfect  and  half-obstructed  condition.  Even 
in  antiquity,  however,  they  never  fully  sufficed  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Kephisus ;  for  the  remains  are  still  found 

>  Thocydid.  ii.  102. 
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of  an  artificial  tunnel,  pierced  tiuxmgh  the  whole  hreadth  of  the 
rock,  and  with  perpendicular  apertures  at  proper  interrals  to  let 
in  the  air  from  above.  This  tunnel  •;- one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing remnants  of  antiquity,  since  it  must  date  from  the  prosperous 
days  of  the  old  Orchomenus,  anterior  to  its  absorption  into  the 
Boeotian  league,  as  well  as  to  the  preponderance  of  Thebes, —  is 
now  choked  up  and  rendered  useless.  It  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  designedly  obstructed  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  and  the 
scheme  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  commissioned  an  engineer 
from  Chalkis  to  reopen  it,  was  defeated,  first,  by  discontents  in 
Boeotia,  and  ultimately  by  his  early  death.  ^ 

The  Elatabothra  of  the  lake  Kopai's,  are  a  specimen  of  the 
phenomenon  so  frequent  in  Greece, —  lakes  and  rivers  finding-  for 
themselves  subterranean  passages*  through  the  cavities  in  the 
limestone  rocks,  and  even  pursuing  their  unseen  course  for  a 
considerable  distance  before  they  emerge  to  the  light  of  day.  In 
Arcadia,  especially,  several  remarkable  examples  of  subterranean, 
water  communication  occur ;  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus 
presents  a  cluster  of  such  completely  inclosed  valleys,  or  basins.* 


1  Strabo,  ix.  p.  407. 

*  Colonel  Leake  obseryes  (Tiayels  in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  pp.  45, 153-155), 
**  The  pl^in  of  Tripolitza  (anciently  that  of  Tegea  and  Mantineia)  is  by  far 
the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  the  centre  of  Feloponnesns,  each  of 
-which  is  so  closely  shat  in  by  the  intersecting  mountains,  that  no  outlet  is 
afforded  to  the  waters  except  through  the  mountains  themselyes,"  etc.  Re- 
specting the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  and*  its  inclosed  lake  with  Katabothra) 
see  the  same  work,  p.  103  *,  and  the  mountain  plains  near  Corinth,  p.  263. 

This  temporary  disappearance  of  the  rirers  was  familiar  to  the  ancient 
observers  —  ol  Karamvofievoi  ruv  irorafiuv.  ( Aristot  Meteorolog.  i.  13.  Dio- 
dor.  XV.  49.    Strabo,  vi.  p.  271 ;  viii.  p.  389,  etc.) 

Their  familiarity  with  this  phenomenon  was  in  part  the  source  of  some 
geographical  suppositions,  which  now  appear  to  us  extravagant,  respecting 
the  long  subterranean  and  submarine  course  of  certain  rivers,  and  their  re- 
appearance at  very  distant  points.  SophoUes  said  that  the  Inachus  of  Akar- 
nania  joined  the  Inachus  of  Argolis:  Ibykus  the  poet  affirmed  that  the 
Afidpus,  near  Sikyon,  had  its  source  in  Phrygia;  the  river  Indpus  of  the  little 
island  of  Delos  was  alleged  by  others  to  be  an  effluent  from  the  mighty 
Nile ;  and  the  rhetor  Zoilns,  in  a  panegyrical  oration  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Tenedos,  went,  the  length  of  assuring  them  that  the  Alphcins  in  Elis  had  its 
source  in  their  island  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  271 ).  Not  only  Pindar  and  other  poeta 
(Antigon.  Caryst.  c.  155),  but  also  the  historian  Tim»us  {Timai  Frag.  127, 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  circiimstances,  that  Greece,  con- 
sidering its  limited  total  extent^  offers  but  little  motive,  and  still 
less  of  convenient  means,  for  internal  communication  among  its 
various  inhabitants.!     Each  village,  or  township,  occupying  its 

€d.  Goller),  and  Pansanias,  also,  with  the  greatest  coniideace  (t.  7, 2),  believed 
that  the  fountain  Arethasa,  at  Syracuse,  was  nothing  else  but  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  river  Alpheins  from  Peloponnesus :  this  was  attested  by  the 
actual  fact  that  a  goblet  or  cup  (^taX^),  thrown  into  the  Alpheins,  had  oome 
up  at  the  Syracusan  fountain,  which  Timnns  professed  to  have  verified,  — 
but  even  the  ailments  by  which  Strabo  justifies  his  disbelief  of  this  tale, 
show  how  powerfully  the  phenomena  of  the  Grecian  rivers  acted  upon  hia 
mind.  *'  If  (says  he,  I.  c.)  the  Alpheins,  instead  of  flowing  into  the  sea,  fell 
into  some  chasm  in  the  earth,  there  would  be  some  plausibility  in  supposmg 
that  it  continued  its  subterranean  course  as  far  as  Sicily  without  mixing 
with  the  sea:  but  since  its  junction  with  the  sea  is  matter  of  observation, 
and  since  there  is  no  aperture  visible  near  the  shore  to  absorb  the  water  of 
the  river  {aroixa  Th  Karamvov  rb  ^evfia  roiJ  iroTdfiov)^  so  it  is  phiin  that  the 
water  cannot  maintain  its  separation  and  its  sweetness,  whereas  the  spring 
^Arethusa  is  perfectly  good  to  drink.**  I  have  translated  here  the  sense 
rather  than  the  words  of  Strabo ;  but  the  phenomena  of  **  rivers  fidling  into 
chasms  and  being  drunk  up,**  for  a  time,  is  exactly  what  happens  in  Greece. 
It  did  not  appear  to  Strabo  impossible  that  the  Alpheius  might  traverse  this 
great  distance  underground  j  nor  do  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  learn  that 
a  more  able  geographer  than  he  (Eratosthenes)  supposed  that  the  marshes 
of  Rhinokolura,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  sea,  were  formed 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  flowed  underground  for  the  length  of 
6000  stadia  or  furlongs  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  741 ;  Seidel.  Fragm.  Eratosth.  p. . 
194):  compare  the  story  about  the  Euphrates  passing  underground,  and 
reappearing  in  Ethiopia  as  the  river  Kile  (Pausan.  ii.  5,  3).  This  disap- 
pearance and  reappearance  of  rivers  connected  itself,  in  the  minds  of  ancient 
physical  philosophers,  with  the  supposition  of  vast  reservoirs  of  water  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  which  were  protruded  upwards  to  the  surface  by  some 
gaseous  force  (see  Seneca,  Nat  Qusest.  vi.  8).  Pomponius  Mela  mentions 
an  idea  of  some  writers,  that  the  source  of  the  Nile  was  to  be  found,  not  in 
our  {oUovftevtj)  habitable  section  of  the  globe,  but  in  the  AntichUion,  or 
southern  continent,  and  that  it  flowed  under  the  ocean  to  rise  up  in  Ethiopia 
(Mela,  i.  9,  55). 

These  views  of  the  ancients,  evidently  based  upon  the  analogy  of  Grecian 
rivers,  are  well  set  forth  by  M.  Letronne,  in  a  paper  on  the  situation  of  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise,  as  represented  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  dted  in 
A.  von  Humboldt,  Examen  Critique  de  THistoire  de  la  G^graphie,  etc, 
vol.  iii.pp.  118-130. 

*  **  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  king  and  regency  in  1 833  (observes  Mr.  Strong), 
no  carriage-roads  existed  in  Greece ;  nor  were  they,  indeed,  much  wanted 
previously,  as  down  to  that  period  not  a  carriage,  waggon,  or  cart,  or  any 
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plain  vkith  the  inclosing  moantaans,^  suppli^  its  own  mail*  grants 
wMlst  the  transport  of  commodities  by  land  was  suffidentlj 
difficult  to  discourage  greatlj  any  regular  commerce  with 
neighbors.  In  so  far  as  the  face  of  the  interior  country  was 
concerned,  it  seemed  as  if  nature  had  been  disposed,  fr<»n  the 
beginnings  to  keep  the  population  of  Greece  sodallj  and  politi- 
cally disunited,  —  by  providing  so  many  hedges  of  separation, 
and  so  many  boundaries,  generally  hard,  sometimes  impossible, 
to  overleap.  One  special  motive  to  intercourse,  however, 'arose 
out  of  this  very  geographical  constitution  of  the  country,  and  its 
endless  alternation  of  mountain  and  valley.  The  difference  of 
climate  and  temperature  between  the  high  and  low  grounds  is 
very  great;  the  harvest  is  secured  in  one  place  before  it  is  ripe 
in  another,  and  the  cattle  find  during  the  heat  of  summer  shelter 
and  pasture  on  the  hills,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  burnt  up.^ 
The  practice  of  transferring  them  from  the  mountains  to  the 
plain  according  to  the  change  of  season,  which  subsists  still  as  it 

other  description  of  yehicles,  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  ooontry.  The 
traffic  in  general  was  carried  on  bj  means  of  boats,  to  which  the  long  indented 
line  of  the  Grecian  coast  and  its  nnmerons  islands  afforded  every  facility. 
Between  the  seaports  and  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  the  commnnication 
was  effected  by  means  of  beasts  of  burden,  snch  as  mnles,  horses,  and  camels." 
(Statistics  of  Greece,  p.  33.) 

This  exhibits  a  retrograde  march  to  a  point  lower  than  the  description  of 
the  Odyssey,  where  Telemachos  and  Feisistratos  drive  their  chariot  from 
Pylns  to  Sparta.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  toads  are  still  seen  in  many 
parts  of  Greece  (Strong,  p.  34). 

'  Dr.  Clarke's  description  deserves  to  be  noticed,  though  his  warm  eulogies 
on  the  fertility  %f  the  soil,  taken  generally,  are  not  borne  out  by  later  ob- 
servers :  "  The  physical  phenomena  of  Greece,  differing  from  those  of  any 
other  country,  present  a  series  of  beautiful  plains,  successively  surrounded 
by  mountains  of  limestone ;  resembling,  although  upon  a  larger  scale,  and 
rarely  accompanied  by  volcanic  products,  the  craters  of  the  Phlegrsean  fields. 
Ever3rwhere,  tiieir  level  surfaces  seeiAs  to  have  been  deposited  by  water, 
gradually  retired  or  evaporated ;  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  richest 
soil,  and  their  produce  is  yet  proverbially  abundant.  In  ^his  manner,  stood 
the  cities  of  j^rgos,  Sikyon,  Corinth,  Megara,  Eleusis,  Athens,  Thebes,  Am- 
phissa,  Orchomenus,  Charonea,  Lebadea,  Larissa,  Fella,  and  many  others.** 
(Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  il  ch.  4,  p.  74.) 

'  Sir  W.  Gell  found,  in  the  month  of  March,  summer  in  the  low  plains  of 
Messenia,  spring  in  Laoonia,  winter  in  Arcadia  (Journey  in  Greece,  pp 
85S-659). 
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did  in  ancient  times,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  structure 
of  the  country,  and  must  from  the  earliest  period  have  brought 
about  communication  among  the  otherwise  disunited  villages.^ 

Such  difficulties,  however,  in  the  internal  transit  by  land,  were 
to  a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the  large  proportion  of  coast, 
and  the  accessibility  of  the  country  by  sea.  The  prominences 
and  indentations  in  the  line  of  Grecian  coast,  are  hardly  less 
remarkable  than  the  multiplicity  of  elevations  and  depressions 
which  everywhere  mark  the  surface.^  The  shape  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  its  three  southern  gulfe,  (the  Ai^lic,  Laconian,  and 
Messenian,)  was  compared  by  the  ancient  geographers  to.  the 
leaf  of  a  plane-tree :  the  Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Greece,  and  the  Ambrakian  gulf  on  the  western,  with  their  nar- 
row entrances  and  considerable  area,  are  equivalent  to  internal 


'  The  cold  central  region  for  mountain  plain,  —  bpoireSiov)  of  Tripolitza, 
differs  in  climate  from  the  maritime  regions  of  Feloponessos,  as  mnch  as 

the  south  of  England  from  the  south  of  France No  appearance  of 

spring  on  the  trees  near  Tegea,  though  not  more  than  twenty-four  mileB 

from  Argos Cattle  are  sent  from  thence  every  winter  to  the  maritime 

plains  of  Elos  in  Laoonia  (Leake,  Trav.  in  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  88,  98,  197)* 
The  pasture  on  Mount  Olono  (boundary  of  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  Achaia)  is 
not  healthy  until  June  (Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  119) ;  compare  p.  348,  and  Fiedler, 
Beise,  i.  p.  314. 

See  also  the  Instructive  Inscription  of  Orchomenus,  in  Boeckh,  Staats 
haushaltung  der  Athener,  t.  ii.  p.  380. 

The  transference  of  cattle,  belonging  to  proprietors  in  one  state,  for  tem- 
porary pasturage  in  another,  is  as  old  as  the  Odyssey,  and  is  marked  by 
various  illustrative  incidents :  see  the  cause  of  the  first  Messenian  war 
(Dioder.  Fragm.  viii.  vol.  iv.  p.  23,  ed.  Wess ;  Pausan.  iv.  4)^2). 

•  "  Universa  autem  (Peloponnesus),  velut  pensante  sequorum  incnnns 
natnrft,  in  monies  76  extollitur.*'    (Piin.  H.  N.  iv.  6.) 

Strabo  touches,  in  a  striking  passage  (ii.  pp.  121-122),  on  the  influence 
of  the  sea  in  determining  the  shape  and  boundaries  of  the  land :  his  obser- 
vations upon  the  great  superiority  of  Europe  over  Asia  and  Africa,  in  W" 
spect  of  intersection  and  interpenetration  of  land  by  the  sea-water  are  remark- 
able :  if  fitv  ovv  Evpuirtf  iroXvcxV/^ovecTdrrf  iraauv  kari^  etc.  He  does  not 
especially  name  the  coast  of  Greece,  though  his  remarks  have  a  more  exact 
bearing  upon  Greece  than  upon  any  other  country.  And  we  mfly<»Pf  * 
passage  out  of  Tacitus  ^Agricol.  c  10),  written  in  reference  to  Britain,  whica 
applies  fiu*  more  precisely  to  Greece :  "  nusquam  latins  dominari  mare. .  •  •  •  • 
nee  Ktore  tenus  accrescere  aut  resorberi,  seii  influere  penitus  et  amhiiej 
juqii  etiam  atque  montibus  inseri  vdut  in  suo,^* 
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lakes :  Xenophoi)  boasts  of  the  double  sea  which  embraces  so 
large  a  proportion  of  Attica,  Ephorus  of  the  triple  sea,  by  which 
BoBOtia  was  accessible  from  west,  north,  and  south,  —  the  £u- 
boean  strait,  opening  a  long  line  of  country  on  both  sides  to 
coasting  navigation.^  But  the  most  important  of  all  Grecian 
gulfs  are  the  Ck>rinthian  and  the  Saronic,  washing  the  northern 
and  north-eastern  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  and  separated  by  the 
narrow  barrier  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  former,  espe- 
cially, lays  open  ^tolia,  Phokis,  and  B<BOtia,  as  well  as  the 
whole  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  to  wat^r  approach.  Co- 
rinth, in  ancient  times,  served  as  an  entrepdt  for  the  trade 
between  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  —  goods  being  unshipped  at 
I^chaeum,  the  port  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  carried  by  land 
across  to  Cenchrese,  the  port  on  the  Saronic :  indeed,  even  the 
;  merchant-vessels  themselves,  when  not  very  large,^  were  con- 
veyed across  by  the  same  route.  It  was  accounted  a  prodigious 
advantage  to  escape  the  necessity  of  sailing  round  Cape  Malea : 
and  the  violent  winds  and  currents  which  modem  experience 
attests  to  prevail  around  that  formidable  promontory,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  the  apprehensions  of  the  ancient  Greek 
merchant,  with  his  imperfect  apparatus  for  navigation.^ 

'  Xenophon,  De  Yectigal.  c.  1 ;  Ephor.  Frag.  67,  ed.  Marx;  Stephan.  Byz. 
BotuTia, 

*  Pliny,  H.  N.  iv.  5,  about  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth :  "  Lechses  hinc,  Cen 
chresB  illinc,  angustiarum  termini,  longo  et  ancipiti  navium  ambita  (t.  e. 
round  Cape  Malea),  quas  magnitude  plaustris  transvehi  prohihet:  quam  ob 
caosam  perfodcre  navigabili  alveo  angustiaa  eas  tentayere  Demetrius  rex, 
dictator  C^esac,  Caius  princeps,  Domitins  Nero,  —  infansto  (ut  omnium  exita 
patutt)  incepto.** 

The  6toKKdg,  less  than  four  miles  across,  where  ships  were  drawn  across, 
if  their  size  permitted,  stretched  from  Lechaeum  on  &e  Corinthian  gulf,  to 
Schoenns,  a  little  eastward  of  Cenchrese,  on  the  Sar6nic  gulf  (Strabo,  viii.  p. 
380).  Strabo  (viii.  p.  335)  reckons  the  breadth  of  the  6io%Kbc  at  forty  stadia 
(about  4}  English  miles);  the  reality,  according  to  Leake,  is  Sjfc  English 
miles  (Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxix.  p.  297). 

^  The  north  wind,  the  Etesian  wind  of  the  ancients,  blows  strong  in  the 
JEgean  nearly  the  whole  summer,  and  with  especially  dangerous  violence  at 
three  points,  —  under  Earystos,  the  southern  cape  of  Eubcea,  near  Cape 
Malea,  and  in  the  narrow  strait  between  the  islands  of  T^nos,  Mykonos, 
and  Delos  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griechischen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  20).  See 
also  Colonel  Leake's  account  of  the  terror  of  the  Greek  boatmen,  from  the 
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It  will  thus  appear  that  there  was  no  part^of  Greece  proper 
which  could  be  considered  as  out  of  reach  of  the  sea,  while  most 
parts  of  it  were  convenient  and  easy  of  access :  in  fact,  the  Arca- 
dians were  the  only  large  section  of  the  Hellenic  name,  (we  may 
add  the  Doric,  Tetrapolis,  and  the  mountaineers  along  the  chain 
of  Pindus  and  Tymphr^tus,)  who  were  altogether  without  a 
seaport.^  But  Greece  proper  constituted  only  a  fraction  of  the 
entire  Hellenic  world,  during  the  historical  age :  there  were  the 
numerous  islands,  and  still  more  numerous  continental  colonies, 
all  located  as  independent  intruders  on  distinct  points  of  the 
coast,^  in  the  Euxine,  the  ^gean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Adriatic ;  and  distant  from  each  other  by  the  space  which  sepa- 
rates Trebizond  from  Marseilles.  All  these  Tarious  cities  were 
comprised  in  the  name  Hellas,  which  implied  no  geographical 
continuity:  all  prided  themselves  on  Hellenic  blood,  namCj 
religion,  and  mythical  ancestry.      As  the  only  communication 

gales  and  currents  round  Mount  Atbos :  the  canal  cut  by  Xerxes  throagb 
the  isthmus  was  justified  by  sound  re^isons  (Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  c.  24,  p.  145). 

*  The  Periplus  of  Skylax  enumerates  every  section  of  the  Greek  name, 
with  the  insignificant  exceptions  noticed  in  the  text,  as  partaking  of  the  line 
of  coast;  it  even  mentions  Arcadia  (c.  45),  because  at  that  time  Lepreum 
had  shaken  oflF  the  supremacy  of  Elis,  and  was  confederated  with  the  Arca- 
dians (about  360  b.  c.) :  Lepreum  possessed  about  twelve  miles  of  coast, 
which  therefore  count  as  Arcadian. 

*  Cicero  (De  Republic^,  ii.  2-4,  in  the  Fragments  of  that  lost  treatise,  ed. 
Maii)  notices  emphatically  both  the  general  maritime  accessibility  of  Grecian 
towns,  and  the  effects  of  that  circumstance  on  Grecian  character :  "  Q^^ 
de  Corintho  dixi,  id  baud  scio  an  liceat  de  cnnct&  Grsecii  yerissime  dicere. 
Nam  et  ipsa  Peloponnesus  fere  tota  in  man  est :  nee  prater  Phliuntios  nlli 
sunt,  quorum  agri  non  contingant  mare :  et  extra  Peloponnesum  ^nianes 
et  Dores  et  Bolopes  soli  absunt  a  marl.  Quid  dicam  insular  GrsBcis,  qaft 
fluctibus  cinctae  natant  paene  ipsae  simul  cum  civitatium  institutis  et  mori- 
bus  ?  Atque  hoec  quidem,  nt  supra  dixi,  veteris  sunt  GrascisB.  Coloniarnm 
vero  quae  est  deducta  a  Graiis  in  Asiam,  Thraciam,  Italiam,  Siciliam,  Afri- 
cam,  praeter  unam  Magnesiam,  quam  unda  non  allnat  1  Ita  barbaromm 
agris  quasi  adtexta  quaedam  videtur  ora  esse  GraeciaB." 

Compare  Cicero,  Epistol.  ad  Attic  vi.  2,  with  the  reference  to  Diksearchiw, 
who  agreed  to  a  great  extent  in  Plato's  objections  against  a  maritime  site 
(De  Le^.  iv.  p.  705 ;  also,  Aristot.  Politic,  vii.  5-6).  The  sea  (says  Plato) 
is  indeed  a  salt  and  bitter  neighbor  (fiaXa  ye  fifjv  ovrog  dXfivpbv  kcH  irixpt^^ 
ysiTovTjim)^  though  convenient  for  purposes  of  daily  use. 
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between  them  wa^  maritime,  so  the  sea,  important,  even  if  we 
look  to  Greece  proper  exdusivelj,  was  the  sole  channel  for 
transmitting  ideas  and  improvements,  as  well  as  for  maintaining 
sympathies — social,  political,  religious,  and  literary  —  throughout 
these  outlying  memb^:^  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate. 

The  ancient  philosophers  and  legislators  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  contrast  between  an  inland  and  a  maritime  city: 
in  the  former,  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  life,  tenacity  of 
ancient  habits,  and  dislike  of  what  is  new  or  foreign,  great  force 
of  exclusive  sympathy,  and  narrow  range  both  of  objects  and 
ideas ;  in  the  latter,  variety  and  novelty  of  sensations,  expansive 
imagination,  toleration,  and  occasional  preference  for  extraneous 
customs,  greater  activity  of  the  individual,  and  corresponding 
mutalHlity  of  the  state.  This  distinction  stands  prominent  in 
the  many  comparisons  instituted  between  the  Athens  of  Perikles 
and  the  Athens  of  the  earlier  times  down  to  Soldn.  Both  Plato 
and  Aristotle  dwell  upon  it  emphatically,  —  and  the  former 
especially,  whose  genius  conceived  the  comprehensive  scheme 
of  prescribing  beforehand  and  insuring  in  practice  the  whole 
course  of  individual  thought  and  feeling  in  his  imaginary  com- 
munity, treats  maritime  communication,  if  pushed  beyond  the 
narrowest  limits,  as  fatal  to  the  success  and  permanence  of  any 
wise  scheme  of  education.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  great  difference 
of  character  existed  between  those  Greeks  who  mingled  much 
in  maritime  affairs,  and  those  who  did  not  The  Arcadian  may 
stand  as  a  type  of  the  pure  Grecian  landsman,  with  his  rustic 
and  illiterate  habits,^  —  his  diet  of  sweet  chestnuts,  barley-cakes, 
and  pork  (as  contrasted  with  the  fish  which  formed  the  chief 
seasoning  for  the  bread  of  an  Athenian,) —  his  superior  courage 
and  endurance,  —  his  reverence  for  Lacedaemonian  headship  as 

'  Hekatsos,  Fragm.  ^ApKadiKbv  detirvw. . .  ,fiu^ac  koI  veia  itpia,  Herodot 

L  6e.    BaXavjJ^ayot  avdpe^.    ThcocriL  Id.  vii.  106.— 

K^v  fiev  raid'  kpSyCt  ^  Hov  ^iXe,  ftri  ri  rv  iraZdec 
^ApKodiKol  aKiXkaiaiv  iirb  irXevpa^  re  Ka)  Ctftovg 
TaviKa  ficuTTtadoiev  dre  Kpla  rvr&d  irapeiff  • 
Ei  <r  &XXuc  vev<Mic  Kari  fikv  xpoa  iravT*  bvvxeaat 
LoKvofuvo^  KvaaatOf  etc 

The  alteration  of  XZoiy  which  is  obTionsly  cat  of  place,  in  the  scholia  on  thia 

passage,  to  hioi,  appears  unquestionable.  ' 

VOL.  II.  10*  15oc 
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an  old  and  cuBtomarj  influence,  —  his  sterility  of  intellect  and 
imagination,  as  well  as  his  slackness  in  enterprise/ — his  un- 
changeable rudeness  of  relations  with  the  gods,  which  led  him 
to  scourge  and  prick  Pan,  if  he  came  back  emptj-handed  from 
the  chase;  while  the  inhabitant  of  Phdksea  or  Miletus  exem- 
plifies the  Grecian  mariner,  eager  in  search  of  gain,  —  active, 
skilful,  and  daring  at  sea,  but  inferior  in  stedfast  bravery  on 
land,  —  more  excitable  in  imagination  as  well  as  more  mutable 
in  character,  —  full  of  pomp  and  expense  in  religious  manifesta- 
tions towards  the  Ephesian  Artemis  or  the  Apollo  of  Branchidae ; 
with  a  mind  more  open  to  the  varieties  of  Grecian  energy  anil 
to  the  refining  influences  of  Grecian  civilization.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians  generally,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in  particular,  ap- 
proached to  the  Arcadian  type, —  while  the  Athenians  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c.  stood  foremost  in  the  other;  superadding  to  it, 
however,  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  predominance  of  intellectual 
sympathy  and  enjoyments,  which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

The  configuration  of  the  Grecian  territory,  so  like  in  many  re- 
spects to  that  of  Switzerland,  produced  two  efifects  of  great  moment 
upon  the  character  and  history  of  the  people.  In  the  first  place, 
it  materially  strengthened  their  powers  of  defence :  it  shut  up  the 
country  against  those  invasions  from  the  interior,  which  succes- 
sively subjugated  all  their  continental  colonies ;  and  it  at  the  same 
time  rendered  each  fraction  more  difficult  to  be  attacked  by  the 
rest,  so  as  to  exercise  a  certain  conservative  influence  in  assuring 
the  tenure  of  actual  possessors :  for  the  pass  of  Thermopylse, 
between  Thessaly  and  Phokis,  that  of  £lthaBr5n,  between  Boeotia 
and  Attica,  or  the  mountainous  range  of  Oneion  and  G^raneia 
along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  were  positions  which  an  inferior 
number  of  brave  men  could  hold  against  a  much  greater  force  of 
assailants.  But,  in  the  next  place,  while  it  tended  to  protect 
each  section  of  Greeks  from  being  conquered,  it  also  kept  them 
politically  disunited,  and  perpetuated  their  separate  autonomy* 
It  fostered  that  powerful  principle  of  repulsion,  which  disposed 
even  the  smallest  township  to  constitute  itself  a  political  unit 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  to  resist  all  idea  of  coalescence  with 
others,  either  amicable  or  compulsory.  To  a  modem  :«ader, 
accustomed  to  large  political  aggregations,  and  securities  for  good 
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government  through  the  representative  sjBtem,  it  requires  a 
certain  mental  effort  to  transport  himself  back  to  a  time  when 
even  the  smallest  town  clung  so  tenaciously  to  its  right  of  self- 
legislation.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  general  habit  and  feel- 
ing of  the  ancient  world,  throughout  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and 
GrauL  Among  the  Hellenes,  it  stands  out  more  conspicuously, 
for  several  reasons, —  first,  because  they  seem  to  have  pushed  the 
multiplication  of  autonomous  units  to  an  extreme  point,  seeing 
that  even  islands  not  larger  than  Pepar§thos  and  Amorgos  had  two 
or  three  separate  city  communities  ;i  secondly,  because  they  pro- 
duced, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  acute  system- 
atic thinkers  on  matters  of  government,  amongst  all  of  whom  the 
idea  of  the  autonomous  city  was  accepted  as  the  indispensable  basis 
of  political  speculation ;  thirdly,  because  this  incurable  subdivision 
proved  finally  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  in  spite  of  pronounced 
intellectual  superiority  over  their  conquerors :  and  lastly,  because 
incapacity  of  political  coalescence  did  not  preclude  a  powerful  and 
extensive  sympathy  between  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  separate 
cities,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  fraternize  for  numerous  pur- 
poses, social,  religious,  recreative,  intellectual,  and  sesthetical. 
For  these  reasons,  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  self-governing 
towns,  though  in  truth  a  phenomenon  common  to  ancient  Europe, 
as  contrasted  with  the  large  monarchies  of  Asia,  appears  more 
marked  among  the  ancient  Greeks  than  elsewhere:  and  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  they  owe  it,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
to  the  multitude  of  insulating  boundaries  which  the  configuration 
of  their  country  presented. 

Nor  is  it  rash  to  suppose  that  the  same  causes  may  have  tended 
to  promote  that  unborrowed  intellectual  development  for  which 
they  stand  so  conspicuous.  Greneral •propositions  respecting  the 
working  of  climate  and  physical  agencies  upon  character  are, 
indeed,  treacherous ;  for  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  is  now  suflBi- 
cient  to  teach  us  that  heat  and  cold,  mountain  and  plain,  sea  and 
land,  moist  and  dry  atmosphere,  are  all  consistent  with  the 
greatest  diversities  of  resident  men:  moreover,  the  contrast 
between  the  population  of  Greece  itself,  for  the  seven  centuries 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Greeks  of  more  modem 

»  Skylax,  Venpl.  59. 
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times,  is  alone  enough  to  inculcate  reserve  in  such  specalatio 
Nevertheless,  we  may  venture  to  note  certain  improving  infla- 
ences,  connected  with  their  geographical  position,  at  a  time  when 
they  had  no  books  to  study,  and  no  more  advanced  predecessors 
to  imitate.  We  may  remark,  first,  that  their  position  made  them 
at  once  mountaineers  and  mariners,  thus  supplying  them  with 
great  variety  of  objects,  sensations,  and  adventures ;  next,  that 
each  petty  community,  nestled  apart  amidst  its  own  rocks,i  was 
sufficiently  severed  from  the  rest  to  possess  an  individual  life  and 
attributes  of  its  own,  yet  not  so  far  as  to  subtract  it  from  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  remainder;  so  that  an  observant  Greek,  com- 
mercing with  a  great  diversity  of  half  countrymen,  whose  language 
he  understood,  and  whose  idiosyncrasies'  he  could  appreciate,  had 
access  to  a  larger  mass  of  social  and  political  experience  than  any 
other  man  in  so  unadvanced  an  age  could  personally  obtain.  The 
Phoenician,  superior  to  the  Greek  on  ship-board,  traversed  wider 
distances,  and  saw  a  greater  number  of  strangers,  but  had  not  the 
same  means  of  intimate  communion  with  a  multiplicity  of  fellows 
in  blood  and  language.  His  relations,  confined  to  purchase  and 
sale,  did  not  comprise  that  mutuality  of  action  and  reaction  which 
pervaded  the  crowd  at  a  Grecian  festival.  The  scene  which  here 
presented  itself,  was  a  mixture  of  uniformity  and  variety  highly 
stimulating  to  the  observant  faculties  of  a  man  of  genius,  —  who 
at  the  same  time,  if  he  sought  to  communicate  his  own  impres- 
sions, or  to  act  upon  this  mingled  and  diverse  audience,  was 
forced  to  shake  off  what  was  peculiar  to  his  own  town  or  commu- 
nity, and  to  put  forth  matter  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  alL 
It  is  thus  that  we  may  explain,  in  part,  that  penetrating  appre- 
hension of  human  life  and  character,  and  that  power  of  touching 
sympathies  common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  whidi  surprises  us  so 
much  in  the  unlettered  authors  of  the  old  epic  Such  periodical 
intercommunion  of  brethren  habitually  isolated  &om  each  other, 
was  the  only  means  th^n  open  of  procuring  for  the  bard  a  diver-' 
sified  range  of  experience  and  a  many-colored  audience ;  and  it 
was  to  a  great  degr^a  the  result  of  geographical  causes.  Perhaps 
among  other  nations  such  facilitating  causes  might  have  been 

*  Cicero,  de  Qrator.  i.  44.  "  Ithacam  illam  in  asperrimis  saxolis,  sicat  nidiir 
Imn,  affixam/' 
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found,  yet  without  producing  anj  result  oomparable  to  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  But  Homer  was,  nevertheless,  dependent  upon 
the  conditions  of  his  age,  and  we  can  at  least  point  out  those 
peculiarities  in  early  Grecian  society,  without  which  Homeric 
excellence  would  never  have  existed,  —  the  geographical  position 
is  one,  the  language  another. 

In  mineral  and  metallic  wealth,  Greece  was  not  distinguished. 
Gk>ld  was  obtained  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  island  of 
Siphnos,  which,  throughout  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  was  among 
the  richest  communities  of  Greece,  and  possessed  a  treasure- 
chamber  at  Delphi,  distinguished  for  the  richness  of  its  votive 
offerings.  At  that  time,  gold  was  so  rare  in  Greece,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  obliged  to  send  to  the  Lydian  Croesus,  in 
order  to  provide  enough  of  it  for  the  gilding  of  a  statue.*  It 
appears  to  have  been  more  abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  in  Greece  was  much  multiplied  by  the  opening  of 
mines  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  even  some  parts  of 
Thessaly.  In  the  island  of  Thasos,  too,  some  mines  were  reopened 
with  profitable  result,  which  had  been  originally  begun,  and  sub- 
sequently abandoned,  by  Phoenician  settlers  of  an  earlier  century. 
From  these  same  districts,  also,  was  procured  a  considerable 
amount  of  silver ;  while,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  c,  the  first  effective  commencement  seems  to  have  been  made 
of  turning  to  account  the  rich  southern  district  of  Attica,  called 
Laureion.  Copper  was  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  in  Cyprus  and  Euboea,  —  in  which  latter  island  waa 
also  found  the  earth  called  Cadmia,  employed  for  the  purification 
of  the  ore.  Bronze  was  used  among  the  Greeks  for  many  pur- 
poses in  which  iron  is  now  employed :  and  even  the  arms  of  the 
Homeric  heroes  (different  in  this  respect  from  the  later  historical 
Greeks)  are  composed  of  copper,  tempered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
impart  to  it  an  astonishing  hardness.  Iron  was  found  in  Euboea, 
Boeotia,  and  Melos,  —  but  still  more  abundantly  in  the  rnonn* 


*  Herodot.  i.  52 ;  iii.  57  ;  vi.  46-125.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens, 
b.  i.  cb.  3.^ 

The  gold  and  silver  offerings  sent  to  the  Delphian  temple,  even  from  the 
Homeric  times  (H.  ix.  405)  downwards,  were  numerous  and  valuable; 
e^peeiaUy  those  dedicated  by  Croesus,  who  (Hfifodot.  i.  17-52)  seems  to 
have  surpassed  aU  predecessors. 
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tainous  region  of  the  Laconian  Taygetus.  There  is,  however, 
no  part  of  Greece  where  the  remains  of  andent  metallurgy 
appear  now  so  conspicuous,  as  the  island  of  Seriphos.  The 
excellence  and  varieties  of  marble,  from  Pentelikus,  Hymettas, 
Paros,  Karystas,  etc,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  —  so  essen- 
tial for  the  purposes  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  —  is  weU 
known.1 

^tuated  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  southernmost  regions  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
Greece  produced  wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  in  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  ;2  though  the  currants, 
Indian  com,  silk,  and  tobacco,  which  the  country  now  exhibits, 
are  an  addition  of  more  recent  times.  Theophrastus  and  other 
authors,  amply  attest  the  observant  and  industrious  agriculture 
prevalent  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  care  with 
which  its  various  natural  productions,  comprehending  a  great 
diversity  of  plants,  herbs,  and  trees,  were  turned  to  account  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive,  —  the  latter  indispensable 
to  ancient  life,  not  merely  for  the  purposes  which  it  serves  at 
present,  but  also  from  the  constant  habit  then  prevalent  of  anoint- 
ing the  body,  —  appears  to  have  been  particularly  elaborate ;  and 
the  many  different  accidents  of  soil,  level,  and  exposure,  whieh 
were  to  be  found,  not  only  in  Hellas  proper,  but  also  among  the 
scattered  Greek  settlements,  afforded  to  observant  planters  mate- 
rials for  study  and  comparison.  The  barley-cake  esems  to  have 
been  more  generally  eaten  than  the  wheaten  loaf  ;3  but  one  or 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  447 ;  xiv.  pp.  680-684.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Aldtnjfoc,  Att«e- 
daifitnf.  Eruse,  Hellas,  ch.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  328.  Piedler,  Reisen  in  Griechen- 
land,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  118-559. 

*  Note  to  second  edition,  —  In  my  first  edition,  I  had  asserted  that  cotton 
grew  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  —  following,  though  with  some 
donbt,  the  judgment  of  some  critics,  that  pvatrdc  meant  cotton.  I  noivr 
believe  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  have  expunged  the  passage. 

'  At  the  repast  provided  at  the  public  cost  for  those  who  dined  in  the 
P^taneinm  of  Athens,  Solon  directed  barley-cakes  for  ordinary  days,  wheaten 
bread  for  festivals  (AthensBus,  iv.  p.  137). 

The  milk  of  ewes  and  goats  was  in  ancient  Greece  preferred  to  that  of 
cows  (Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  iii.  15,  5-7) ;  at  present,  also,  cow's-milk  and 
butter  is  considered  unwholesome  in  Greece,  and  is  seldom  or  never  eaten 
(Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  ch.  4,  p.  368). 
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Oilier  of  them,  together  with  vegetables  and  fish,  (sometimes  fresh, 
but  more  frequently  salt,)  was  the  common  food  of  the  population ; 
the  Arcadians  fed  much  upon  pork,  and  the  Spartans  also  oon- 
Bumed  animal  food ;  but  by  the  Greeks,  generally,  fresh  meat 
seems  to  have  been  Uttle  eaten,  except  at  festivals  and  sacrifices. 
Xhe  Athenians,  the  most  conunerdal  people  in  Greece  proper, 
though  their  light,  dry,  and  comparatively  poor  soil  produced 
excellent  barley,  nevertheless,  did  not  grow  enough  com  for  their 
own  consumption :  they  imported  considerable  supplies  of  com 
firom  Sicily,  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese, and  salt-fish  both  from  the  Propontis  and  even  from 
Gades  :>  the  distance  from  whence  these  supplies  came,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  fine  corn-land  in  Boeotia  and 
Thessaly,  proves  how  little  internal  trade  existed  between  the 
various  regions  of  Greece  proper.      The  export^  of  Athens 
consisted  in  her  figs  and  other  fruit,  olives,  oil,  —  for  all  of  which 
she  was  distinguished,  —  together  wi  h  pottery,  ornamental  man- 
ufactures, and  the  silver  from  her  mines  at  Laureion.     Salt-fish, 
doubtless,  found  its  way  more  or  less  throughout  all  Greece '?  but 
the  population  of  other  states  in  Greece  lived  more  exclusively 
upon  their  own  produce  than  the  Athenians,  with  less  of  purchase 
and  sale,3 —  a  mode  of  life  assisted  by  the  simple  domestic  eoon« 

^  Theophrast  Cans.  Fl.  ix.  2 ;  Demosthen.  adv.  Leptin.  c.  9.    That  salt- 
fish  from  the  Propontis  and  from  Gades  was  sold  in  the  markets  of  Athens 
during  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  appears  from  a  fragment  of  the  Marikas  of 
Eupolis  (Tr.  23,  ed.  Meineke ;  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Vddeipa) :  — 
n^rtp*  ^v  Tb  TupixoCi  ^pvyiov  r^  TadeipiKov  ; 
The  Phoenician  merchants  who  brought  the  salt-fish  from  Gades  took 
back  with  them  Attic  pottery  for  sale  among  the  African  tribes  of  the  coa^t 
of  Morocco  (Skylax,  Peripl.  cl09). 
*  Simonid&,  Fragm.  109,  Gaisford.  — 

Ilpofn^e  fiev  d,(i<f  ufwiaiv  kx<^v  Tpijxslav  aciX^av 
^Ix^vg  i§  'kpyovg  elg  Teyeav  kipepov,  etc. 

The  Odyssey  mentions  certain  inland  people,  who  knew  nothing  either  of 
the  sea,  or  of  ships,  or  the  taste  of  salt :  Paasanias  looks  for  them  in  Epims 
(Odyss.  xi.  121  -,  Paosan.  i.  12,  3). 

'  A.i)T<tvpyo{  re  yap  ehi  UeXonowvatot  (says  Perikles,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Athenians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  Thucyd.  i.  141) 
ttai  ovTB  I6ig  ovre  kv  Kotv^  xf»if^^^  ^<"'''V  avrolCf  etc.,  —  av(5pef  yeapyol  Koi 
ch  ^aXaaaiot,  etc.  (ib.  c.  142.) 
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omj  universally  prevalent,  in  which  the  w<Mnen  not  only  carded 
and  spun  all  the  wool,  but  also  wove  out  of  it  the  dothing  and 
bedding  employed  in  the  family.  Weaving  was  then  considered 
as  much  a  woman's  business  as  spinning,  and  the  same  feding 
and  habits  still  prevail  to  the  present  day  in  modem  Greece, 
where  the  loom  is  constantly  seen  in  the  peasants'  cottages,  and 
always  worked  by  women.* 

The  climate  of  Greece  appears  to  be  generally  described  by 
modem  travellers  in  more  favorable  terms  than  it  was  by  the 
ancients,  which  is  easily  explicable  from  the  classical  interest, 
picturesque  beauties,  and  transparent  atmosphere,  so  vividly 
appreciated  by  an  English  or  a  Grerman  eye.  Herodotus,^  Hip- 
pocrates, and  Aristotle,  treat  the  climate  of  Asia  as  far  more 
genial  and  favorable  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  enervating  than  that  of  Greece :  the  latter,  they 
speak  of  chiefly  in  reference  to  its  changeful  character  and  diversi* 
ties  of  local  temperature,  which  they  consider  as  highly  stimulant 
to  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  ancient  Greece  was  much  more  healthy  than  the  same  terri- 
tory is  at  present,  inasmuch  as  it  was  more  industriously  culti- 
vated, and  the  towns  both  more  carefully  administered  and  better 
supplied  with  water.  But  the  differences  in  respect  of  health- 
iness, between  one  portion  of  Greece  and  another,  appear  always 
to  have  been  considerable,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  diversities  of 
climate,  affected  the  local  habits  and  character  of  the  particular 
sections.  Not  merely  were  there  great  differences  between 
the  mountaineers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,^  —  between 
Lokrians,  iEtolians,  Fhokians,  Dorians,  CEtseans,  and  Arcadians, 
on  one  hand,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  £lis,  on 


1  In  Egypt,  the  men  sat  at  home  and  wove,  while  the  women  did  out-door 
bosiness :  both  the  one  and  the  other  excite  the  surprise  of  Herodotus  and 
Sophokles  (Herod,  ii.  35 ;  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  840). 

For  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  modem  Greek  peasant  women,  see 
Leake,  Trav.  Morea,  vol.  L  pp.  13,  18,  223,  etc ;  Strong,  Stat.  p.  185. 

•Herodot  L  142;  Hippocrat  De  Afire,  Loc  ct  Aq.  c.  12-13;  Aristot 
Polit  vii.  6,  1. 

'  The  mountaineers  of  ^tolia  are,  at  this  time,  unable  to  come  down  into 
the  marshy  plain  of  Wrachori,  without  being  taken  ill  after  a  few  day* 
(Fiedler,  Reise  in  Griech.  L  p.  184). 
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the  other,  —  but  each  cf  the  various  tribes  which  went  t(»  compose 
these  categories,  had  its  peculiarities ;  and  the  marked  contrast 
between  Athenians  and  Boeotians  was  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  light  and  heavy  atmosphere  which  they  respectively 
breathed.  Nor  was  this  all :  for,  even  among  the  Boeotian  aggre- 
gstte,  every  town  had  its  own  separate  attributes,  physical  as  well 
as  moral  and  political  :i  Oidpus,  Tanagra,  Thespiae,  Thebes, 
A.nthld6n,  Haliartus,  Kordneia,  Onchestus,  and  Flataea,  were 
known  to  Boeotians  each  by  its  own  characteristic  epithet :  and 
I^iksearchus  even  notices  a  marked  distinction  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  of  Athens  and  those  in  the  country  of  Attica. 
Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sikydn,  though  all  called  Doric,  had 
each  its  own  dialect  and  peculiarities.  All  these  differences, 
depending  in  part  upon  climate,  site,  and  other  physical  consid- 
erations, contributed  to  nourish  antipathies,  and  to  perpetuate 
that  imperfect  cohesion,  which  has  already  been  noticed  as  an 
indelible  feature  in  Hellas. 

The  Epirotic  tribes,  neighbors  of  the  ^tolians  and  Akama- 
nians,  filled  the  space  between  Piudus  and  the  Ionian  sea  until 
they  joined  to  the  northward  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  pow- 
erful and  barbarous  lUyrians.  Of  these  Blyrians,  the  native 
Macedonian  tribes  appear  to  have  been  an  outlying  section, 
dwelling  northward  of  Thessaly  and  Mount  Olympus,  eastward 
of  the  chain  by  which  Pindus  is  continued,  and  westward  of  the 
river  Axius.  The  Epirots  were  comprehended  under  the  various 
denominations  of  Chaonians,  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Elasso- 
pseans,  Amphilochiaas,  Athamanes,  the  ^thlkes,  Tymphaei, 
Orestse,  Parorsei,  and  Atintanes,^  —  most  of  the  latter  being 
small  communities  dispersed  about  the  mountainous  region  of 

*  Dikfiearch.  Fragm.  p.  145,  ed.  Euhr  — Btof  'EXAdJof.  'iGTopowri  S*  ol 
BoiuTol  tH  Kar*  abToi>c  ivapxovTa  Idia  akkfjprifiaTa  XiyovreQ  ravra — Tj^ 
fiiv  altrxpoKepdnav  KaroiKeiv  h  ^Qpairqi^  rdv  dh  f&ovov  kv  Tavdyp^,  r^ 

TT^v  Treptepyiav  ev  Kop6)Vf<{i,  h  HXaraiatc  Tf^v  &Xa^6veiaVf  rdv  nvperdv  l-v 
Oyxv^'^^i  T^v  avoKT&riaiav  kv  *k%iapT(^.  ' 

About  the  distinction  between  ^k&iivaXoL  and  'Arrtico?,  see  the  same  work, 
p.  141. 

'  Strabo,  vii.  pp.  322,  324,  326 ,  Thucydid.  ii.  68.  Theopompus  (ap. 
Strab.  1.  c.)  reckoned  14  Epirotic  k4vri. 
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PSndns.  There  was,  however,  mndi  ounfasoa  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  comprehensive  name  JSptrot,  which  was  a  title 
given  altogether  bj  the  Greeks,  and  givoi  purdj  upon  geo- 
graphical, not  upon  ethnical  coosiderations.  £pinis  seems  at 
first  to  have  stood  opposed  to  Pek^Kxmesas,  and  to  have  signified 
the  general  r^ion  northward  of  the  golf  a£  Corinth;  and  in 
this  primitive  sense  it  compreh^ided  the  JEtolians  and  Akama- 
nians,  portions  of  whom  spake  a  dialect  difficolt  to  mideistand, 
and  wore  not  less  w'jddy  removed  than  the  £pirots  from  Hel- 
lenic habits.1  The  oracle  <^  Dodona  forms  the  point  of  andent 
nnion  between  Greeks  and  Epirots,  which  was  superseded  by 
Delphi,  as  the  civilization  of  HeUas  developed  itsel£  Nor  is  it 
less  difficult  to  distinguish  Epirots  from  Macedonians  on  the  one 
hand,  than  from  Hellenes  on  the  other;  the  language,  the  dress, 
and  the  Cushion  of  wearing  the  hair  being  often  analogous,  while 
the  boundaries,  amidst  rude  men  and  ontravelled  tracts,  were 
very  inaccurately  understood.^ 

In  describing  the  limits  occupied  by  the  Hellens  in  776  B.  C, 
we  cannot  yet  take  account  of  the  important  colonies  of  Leu- 
kas  and  Ambrakia,  established  by  the  Coiinthians  subsequently 
on  the  western  coast  of  Epirus.  The  Greeks  of  that  early  time 
seem  to  comprise  the  islands  of  Kephallenia,  Zakynthus,  Ithaka, 
and  Dulichium,  but  no  settlement,  either  inland  or  insular, 
farther  northward. 

They  include  further,  confining  ourselves  to  776  b.  c,  the 
great  mass  of  islands  between  the  coast  of  Greece  and  that  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  Tenedos  on  the  north,  to  Rhodes,  Krete,  and 
Kythera  southward;  and  the  great  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios, 
Samos,  and  Euboea,  as  well  as  the  groups  called  the  Sporades 
and  the  Cyclades.  Respecting  the  four  considerable  islands 
nearer  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  —  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
Samothrace,  and  Thasos,  —  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 

»  Herodot  i.  146,  ii.  56,  vi.  127. 

*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  327. 

Several  of  the  Epirotic  tribes  were  ityXuaffoi,^  spoke  Greek  in  addition 
to  their  native  tongne.  . 

8ce,  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  the  excellent  dissertation  o 
O.  Muller  above  quoted,  Uebcr  die  Makedoner  j  appended  to  the  first  voloD* 
of  the  English  translation  of  his  Histoiy  of  the  Dorians. 
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were  at  that  time  Hellenized.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  incJadefl, 
under  Agamemn6n,  contingents  from  ^gina,  Euboea,  Krete, 
Karpathus,  Kasus,  K6s,  and  Rhodes:  in  the  oldest  epical  tes- 
timony which  we  possess,  these  islands  thas  appear  inhabited  bj 
Greeks ;  but  the  others  do  not  occur  in  the  Catalogue,  and  are 
never  mentioned  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  draw  any 
inference.  Euboea  ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  portion  of  Grecian  mainland  (from  which  it  was  only  separated 
by  a  strait  narrow  enough  to  be  bridged  over)  than  as  an  island. 
But  the  last  five  islands  named  in  the  Catalogue  are  all  either 
wholly  or  partially  Doric :  no  Ionic  or  iColic  island  appears  in 
it :  these  latter,  though  it  was  among  them  that  the  poet<8ung, 
appear  to  be  represented  by  their  ancestral  heroes,  who  came 
from  Greece  proper. 

The  last  element  to  be  included,  as  going  to  make  up  the 
Greece  of  776  b.  c,  is  the  long  string  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
JBolic  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  —  occupying  a 
space  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Troad  and  the  x*egion  of  Ida, 
and  extending  southward  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Knidus. 
Twelve  continental  cities,  over  and  above  the  islands  of  Lesbos 
and  Tenedos,  are  reckoned  by  Herodotus  as  ancient  JEkAic  foun- 
dations,—  Smyrna,  Kyme,  Larissa,  Neon-Teichos,  Tenmos, 
Killa,  Notium,  JEgiroessa,  Pitana,  iBgae,  Myrina,  and  Oryneia. 
Smyrna,  having  been  at  first  iBolic,  was  afterwards  acquired 
through  a  stratagem  by  Ionic  inhabitants,  and  remained  per- 
manently Ionic.  Phoksea,  the  northernmost  of  the  Ionic  settle- 
ments, bordered  upon  iEolis:  Klazomenae,  ErythrsB,  Teds, 
Lebedos,  Koloplion,  «Priene,  Myus,  and  Miletus,  continued  the 
Ionic  name  to  the  southward.  These,  together  with  Samos  and 
Chios,  formed  the  Panionic  federation.^  To  the  south  of  Mile- 
tus, after  a  considerable  interval,  lay  the  Doric  establishments  of 
Myndus,  Halikamassus,  and  Knidus:  the  two  latter,  together 
with  the  island  of  Kos  and  the  three  townships  in  Rhodes, 
constituted  the  Doric  Hexapolis,  or  communion  of  six  cities, 
concerted  primarily  with  a  view  to  religious  purposes,  but  pro- 
ducing a  secondary  effect  analogous  to  political  federation. 

Such,  then,  is  the  extent  of  Hellas,  as  it  stood  at  the  com- 

>  Herodot  i.  143-150. 
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menoement  of  the  recorded  Oljinpiads.  To  draw  a  picture  even 
for  this  date,  we  possess  no  authentic  materials,  and  are  obliged 
to  ante-date  statements  which  belong  to  a  later  age:  and  this 
consideration  might  alone  suffice  to  show  how  uncertified  are  all 
delineations  of  the  Greece  of  1183  b.  c,  the  supposed  epoch  of 
the  Trojan  war,  four  centuries  earlier. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THB  HELUENIO  PEOPLE    GENERALLY,   IN    THE    EABLY 
HISTOMCAL  TIMES. 

The  territory  indicated  in  the  last  chapter  —  south  of  Mount 
Olympus,  and  south  of  the  line  which  connects  the  city  of  Am- 
brakia  with  Mount  Findus,  —  was  occupied  during  the  historical 
period  by  the  central  stock  of  the  Hellens,  or  Greeks,  from  which 
their  numerous  outlying  colonies  were  planted  out. 

Both  metropolitans  and  colonists  styled  themselves  Hellenfl, 
and  were  recognized  as  such  by  each  other ;  all  glorjring  in  the 
name  as  the  prominent  symbol  of  fraternity ;  —  all  describing 
non-Hellenic  men,  or  cities,  by  a  word  which  involved  associa- 
tions of  repugnance.  Our  term  barbarian^  borrowed  from  this 
latter  word,  does  not  express  the  same  idea;  for  the  Greeks 
spoke  thus  indiscriminately  of  the  extra-Hellenic  world,  with  all 
its  inhabitants  ;^  whatever  might  be  the  geAtleness  of  their  char- 
acter, and  whatever  might  be  their  degree  of  civilization.  The 
rulers  and  people  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  with  their  ancient  ana 
gigantic  monuments,  the  wealthy  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians,  the 
phil-Hellene  Arganthonius  of  Tart^ssus,  and  the  well-disciplifl^ 
patricians  of  Rome  (to  the  indignation  of  old  Cato,^)  were  all 

*  See  the  protest  of  Eratosthenes  against  the  continuance  of  the  claissificaf 
tion  into  Greek  and  Barbarian,  after  the  latter  word  had  come  to  impv 
mdeness  (ap  Straho.  ii.  p.  66 ;  Eratosth.  Fragm.  Seidel.  p.  85). 

•  Cato,  Fragment,  ed.  Lion.  p.  46  j  ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  L  A  remarkable 
extract  from  Cato*8  letter  to  his  son,  intimating  his  «trong  antipathy  to  toe 
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fVNiiprised  in  it.  At  first,  it  seemed  to  have  expressed  more  of 
repugnance  than  of  contempt,  and  repugnance  especiaOy  towards 
the  sound  of  a  foreign  language.^  Afterwards,  a  feeling  of  their 
own  superior  intelligence  (in  part  well  justified)  arose  among  the 
Greeks,  and  their  term  harb<xnan  was  used  so  as  to  imply  a  low 
state  of  the  temper  and  intdligence ;  in  which  sense  it  was 
retained  by  the  semi-Hellenized  Romans,  as  the  proper  antithesis 
to  their  state  of  civilization.  The  want  of  a  suitable  word,  cor- 
responding to  barbarian,  as  the  Greeks  originally  used  it,  is  so 
inconvenient  in  the  description  of  Grecian  phenomena  and  senti- 
ments, that  I  may  be  obliged  occasionally  to  use  the  word  in  its 
primitive  sense. 

The  Hellens  were  all  of  common  blood  and  parentage, — 
were  all  descendants  of  the  common  patriarch  Hellen.  In  treat* 
ing  of  the  historical  Greeks,  we  have  to  accept  this  as  a  datum : 
it  represents  the  sentiment  under  the  influence  of  which  they 
moved  and  acted.  It  is  placed  by  Herodotus  in  the  front  rank, 
as  the  chief  of  those  four  ties  which  bound  together  the  Hellenic 
aggregate:  1.  Fellowship  of  blood;  2.  Fellowship  of  language; 
8.  Fixed  domiciles  of  gods,  and  sacrifices,  conunon  to  all; 
4.  Like  manners  and  dispositions. 

These  (say  the  Athenians,  in  their  reply  to  the  Spartan  envoys, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion)  "  Athens  will  never 
disgrace  herself  by  betraying."    And  Zeus  Hellenius  was  recog- 

Greeks ;  he  proscribes  their  medicine  altogether,  and  admits  only  a  slight 
taste  of  their  literature :  "  Qaod  bonum  sit  eonim  literas  inspicere,  non  per 

discere Juramnt  inter  se,  Barbaros  necare  omnes  medicinft,  sed  hoc 

ipsnm  mercede  faciunt,  at  fides  iis  sit  et  facile  disperdant.  Nos  qaoque 
dictitant  Barbaros  et  sparios,  nosqae  mugis  qoam  alios,  Opicos  appellatione 
fcedant" 

'  KapCw  Tfyrftraro  (Sappcuxx^vuVj  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  867.  Homer  does  not 
use  the  word  pap^apoi^  or  any  words  signifying  either  a  Hellen  generally  or 
a  non-Hellen  generally  (Thncyd.  i.  3).  Compare  Strabo,  viii.  p.  370;  and 
xiT,  p.  662. 

Ovid  reproduces  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word  (3apf3apog^  when  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  an  exile  at  Tomi  (Trist.  v.  10-37) :  — 

"  Barbaras  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intelligor  ulli."    . 
The  Egyptians  had  a  word  in  then*  language,  the  exact  equivalent  of  fiap^ 
0apoc  in  this  sense  (Herod,  ii.  158). 
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nized  as  the  god  watching  over  and  enforcing  the  fraternity  thuB 
constituted.^ 

Hekatffius,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydid^,^  all  believed  that  there 
had  been  an  ante-Hellenic  period,  when  different  languages^ 
mutually  unintelligible,  were  spoken  between  Mount  Olympus 
and  Cape  Malea.  However  this  may  be,  during  the  historical 
times  the  Greek  language  was  universal  throughout  these  limits, 
— branchiijg  out,  however,  into  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  which 
were  roughly  classified  by  later  literary  men  into  Ionic,  Doric, 
wSk)lic,  and  Attic  But  the  classification  presents  a  semblance  of 
regularity,  which  in  point  of  fact  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
realized;  each  town,  each  smaller  subdivision  of  the  Hellenic 
name,  ha\ing  peculiarities  of  dialect  belonging  to  itself.  Now 
the  lettered  men  who  framed  the  quadruple  division  took  notice 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the  written  dialects,  —  those  which 
had  been  ennobled  by  poets  or  other  authors  ;  the  mere  spoken 
idioms  were  for  the  most  part  neglected.3  That  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  one  Ionic  dialect  in  the  speech  of  the  people  called 
Ionic  Greek,  we  know  from  the  indisputable  testimony  of  Herodo- 
tus,4  who  tells  us  that  there  were  four  capital  varieties  of  speech 
among  the  twelve  Asiatic  towns  especially  known  as  Ionic.     Ot 

^  Herod,  viii.  144 rd  *ls^XXijvtKbv  k^v  6fiaifiov  re  koI  ofioyXuaoov^  Kd 

'&euv  Idpiffiara  re  icotvd  koI  •&vdiat,^  ^ea  re  dfiorpoita  •  tuv  irpoSora^  yevcc- 
^ai  'A^ijvaiov^  oIk  &v  ei  Ixol.  (lb.  x.  7.)  ^fiel^  <5e,  Aia  re  *EA?^anf 
ald£<r&evTec^  koI  r^  *'£AA,a(5a  detvbv  rrotev/ievoi  rrpodovvat^  etc. 

Compare  Dik»&rch.  Fragm.  p.  147,  ed.  Fnhr;  and  Thucyd.  iii.  59, —  rd 

Koivd,  TUV  'EXA^pcjv  vofiifia t>eoi»f  rwf  dfio^uuiovi  koI  Koivoi>f:  r«v 

'EX/l^vov '  also,  the  provision  about  the  Kocvii  lepH  in  the  treaty  betweeiK 
Sparta  and  Athens  (Thuc.  v.  18;  Strabo,  \x.  p.  419). 

It  was  a  part  of  the  proclamation  solemnly  made  by  the  EnmolpicUe, 
prior  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  **  All  non-Hellens  to 
keep  away," — elpyea&ai  tuv  lepuv  (Isocrates,  Orat.  iv.  Panegyr.  p.  74). 

'  Hekatffi.  Fragm.  356,  cd.  Klausen :  compare  Strabo,  vii.  p.  321 ;  Heiod. 
157;  Thucyd.  i.  3, —  icarci  7ro?»eif  re,  6aoi  dAXi2,Aci>v  avvieaav^  etc 

'  ""  Antiqni  grammatici  eas  tantum  dialectos  spectabant,  quibus  scriptores 
nsi  essent:  ceteras,  quie  non  vigebant  nisuin  ore  populi,  non  notabant.'^ 
(Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  -SolicA,  p.  2.)  The  same  has  been  the  case,  to  a 
great  degree,  even  in  the  lingnistic  researched  of  modem  times,  thooj^h 
printing  now  affords  such  increased  facility  for  the  registration  of  popular 
dialects. 

^  Herod,  i.  142. 
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course,  the  varieties  would  have  been  much  more  numerous  if 
he  had  given  us  the  impressions  of  his  ear  in  £ub<Ba,  the  Cj- 
dades,  Massalia,  Rhegium,  and  Olbia,  —  all  numbered  as  Greeks 
and  as  lonians.  The  Ionic  dialect  of  the  grammarians  was  an 
extract  from  Homer,  Hekatasus,  Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  etc; 
to  what  living  speech  it  made  the  nearest  approach,  amidst  those 
divergences  which  the  historian  has  made  known  to  us,  we  cannot 
tell.  Sapphd  and  Alkaeus  in  Lesbos,  Mjrtis  and  Korinna  in 
Boeotia,  were  the  great  sources  of  reference  for  the  Lesbian  and 
Boeotian  varieties  of  the  .£olic  dialect,  —  of  which  there  was  a 
third  variety,  untouched  by  the  poets,  in  ThessalyJ  The  analogy 
between  the  different  manifestations  of  Doric  and  .^k)lic,  as  well 
as  that  between  the  Doric  generally  and  the  ^Solic  generaliy, 
contrasted  with  the  Attic,  is  only  to  be  taken  as  rough  and 
approximative. 

But  all  these  different  dialects  are  nothing  more  than  dialects, 
distinguished  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  language,  and 
exhibiting  evidence  of  certain  laws  and  principles  pervading 
them  all.  They  seem  capable  of  being  traced  back  to  a  certain 
ideal  mother-language,  peculiar  in  itself  and  distinguishable  from, 
though  cognate  with,  the  Latin ;  a  substantive  member  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Lido-European  family  of  languages.  This 
truth  has  been  brought  out,  in  recent  times,  by  the  comparative  . 
examination  applied  to  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
and  Lithuanian  languages,  as  well  as  by  the  more  accurate 
analysis  of  the  Greek  language  itself  to  which  such  studies  have 
given  rise,  in  a  manner  much  more  clear  than  could  have  been 
imagined  by  the  ancients  themselves.^  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
upon  the  importance  of  this  uniformity  of  language  in  holding  to- 
gether the  race,  and  in  rendering  the  genius  of  its  most  favored 
members  available  to  the  civilization  of  all.  Except  in  the  rarest 
cases,  the  divergences  of  dialect  were  not  such  as  to  prevent 


^  Bespectiog  the  three  varieties  of  the  JSoIic  dialect,  differing  considerably 
from  each  other,  see  the  valaablc  work  of  Ahrens,  De  Dial.  .^Eol.  sect.  2,  32, 
50. 

"  The  work  of  Albert  Giese,  Ueber  den  JEolischen  Dialekt  (unhappi^f 
not  finished,  on  account  of  the  early  death  of  the  author,)  presents  an  ingo- 
Dious  specimen  of  such  analysis. 
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every  Greek  from  understanding,  and  being  understood  by,  every 
other  Greek,  —  a  fact  remarkable,  "^vjien  we  consider  how  many 
of  their  outlying  colonists,  not  having  taken  out  women  in  their 
emigration,  intermarried  with  non-Hellenic  wives.  And  the 
perfection  and  popularity  of  their  early  epic  poems,  was  here  of 
inestimable  value  for  the  division  of  a  common  type  of  language, 
and  for  thus  keeping  together  the  sympathies  of  the  Hellenic 
world.^  The  Homeric  dialect  became  the  standard  followed  by 
all  Greek  poets  for  the  hexameter,  as  may  be  seen  particularly 
from  the  example  of  Hesiod,  —  who  adheres  to  it  in  the  main, 
though  his  father  was  a  native  of  the  .^k>lic  Kym^  and  he  himself 
resident  at  Askra,  in  the  .^Bolic  Bceotia,  —  and  the  early  iambic 
and  elegiac  compositions  are  framed  on  the  same  modeL  Intel- 
lectual Greeks  in  all  cities,  even  the  most  distant  outcasts  from 
the  central  hearth,  became  early  accustomed  to  one  type  of 
literary  speech,  and  possess<H^  of  a  common  stock  of  legends, 
maxiq^s,  and  metaphors. 

That  community  of  religious  sentiments,  localities,  and  sacri- 
fices, which,  Herodotus  names  as  the  third  bond  of  union  among 
the  Greeks,  was  a  phenomenon,  not  (like  the  race  and  the  lan- 
guage) interwoven  with  their  primitive  constitution,  but  of  gradual 
growth.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  even  a  century  earlier, 
it  was  at  its  full  maturity :  but  there  had  been  a  period  when  no 
religious  meetings  common  to  the  whole  Hellenic  body  existed. 
What  are  called  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian 
games,  (the  four  most  conspicuous  amidst  many  others  analogons,) 
were,  in  reality,  great  religious  festivals,  —  for  the  gods  then  gave 
their  special  sanction,  name,  and  presence,  to  recreative  meetings, 
—  the  devest  association  then  prevailed  between  the  feelings  of 
common  worship  and  the  sympathy  in  conmion  amusement^ 

*  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Dio  Chrysostom  on  the  attachment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Olbia  (or  Borysthenes)  to  the  Homeric  poems :  most  of  them, 
he  says,  could  repeat  the  Iliad  by  heart,  though  their  dialect  was  partially 
barbarized,  and  the  city  in  a  sad  state  of  ruin  (Dio  Chrysost.  Orat  xsxn.  ?• 
78,  Beisk). 

•  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  1,  p.  653 ;  Kratylus,  p.  406 ;  and  Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Bhe- 
toric.  c  1-2,  p.  226,  —  Qebc  fih  ye  nov  icavrng  ttoovc  Virrivoffovv  navnyvp^^ 
hiefMiiv  Kal  iiT^wfios'  ohv  'OXvfimwv  ^v,  ^OXiftirioc  Zevc  rov  &  ev  Tlv^ 
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Though  this  association  is  now  no  longer  reoognixed,  it  js,  never- 
theless, essential  that  we  should  keep^  it  fullj  before  us,  if  we 
desire  to  understand  the  life  and  proceedings  of  the  Greeks.  To 
Herodotus  and  his  contemporaries,  these  great  festiTals,  then 
frequented  by  crowds  from  every  part  of  Greece,  were  of  Over- 
whelming importance  and  interest ;  yet  they  had  once  been  porelv 
local,  attracting  no  visitors  except  from  a  very  narrow  neighbor* 
hood.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  much  is  said  about  the  common 
gods,  and  about  special  places  consecrated  to  and  occupied  by 
several  of  them :  the  chiefs  celebrate  funeral  games  in  honor  of 
a  deceased  father,  which  are  visited  by  competitors  from  different 
parts  of  Greece,  but  nothing  appears  to  manifest  public  or  town 
festivals  open  to  Grecian  visitors  generally.!  And,  though  the 
rocky  Pytho,  with  its  temple,  stands  out  in  the  Hiad  as  a  place 
both  venerated  and  rich, ' —  the  Pythian  games,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Amphiktyons,  with  continuous  enrolment  of 
victors,  and  a  Pan-Hellenic  reputation,  do  not  begin  until  after 
the  Sacred  War,  in  the  48th  Olympiad,  or  586  B.  c.8  ^ 

The  Olympic  games,  more  conspicuous  than  the  Pythian,  as 
well  as  considerably  older,  are  also  remarkable  on  another  ground, 

ApoUo,  the  Muses,  and  Dionysus  are  iweofyratrral  ko*  ^yxopevrai  (Homer, 
Hymn  to  ApoU.  146).  The  same  view  of  the  sacred  games  is  giyen  hy 
Livy,  in  reference  to  the  Romans  and  the  y<^sci  (iL  36-37) :  **  Se,  at  oon- 
Bceleratos  contaminatosqae,  ab  /uciu,  festis  dietntSf  catu  quodammodo  hommum 

Deorumque,  abactos  esse ideo  nos  ab  sede  pionun,  coBto,  ooncilioqiie 

abigi."  It  is  carious  to  contrast  this  with  the  dislike  and  repagnanoe  of 
Tertollian:  "  Idololatria  omniom  ludomrn  mater  est^ — qadd  enlm  specta- 
cnlum  sipe  idolo,  qois  lodos  sine  sacrificio  ?  "    (De  Spectacalis,  p.  369.) 

^  Iliad,  xxiii.  630-679.  The  games  celebrated  by  Akastds,  in  honor  of 
Pelias,  were  famed  in  the  old  epic  (Pansan.  y.  17»4;  Apolloddr.  L  9,  28). 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  421 ;  Paosan.  x.  7, 3.  The  first  Pythian  games  celebrated 
by  the  Amphiktyons,  after  the  Sacred  War,  carried  with  them  a  sobstantial 
reward  to  tibe  Tictor  (an  aydv  ;tP9/<arir9f ) ;  bat  in  the  next,  or  second  Pyih* 
an  games,  nothing  was  l^iTen  bat  an  honorary  reward,  or  wreath  of  laarel 
leaves  (aytifv  are^vinj^) :  the  first  coincide  widi  Olympiad  48, 3 ;  the  second 
with  Olympiad  49,  3. 

Compare  SchoL  ad  Pindar.  Pytfa.  Argument :  Paasan.  x.  37, 4-5 ;  Kraose, 
Die  Pythien,  Nemeen,  and  Isthmien,  sect  3, 4,  5. 

The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  is  composed  at  a  time  earlier  than  the 
Bacred  War,  when  Krissa  is  fioarishing;  earlier  than  the  Pythian  games,  at 
celebrated  by  the  Amphiktyons. 

VOL.  IL  11  160C 
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inasmuch  as  they  supplied  liistorical  compttters  with  the  oldest 
backward  record  of  continuous  time.  It  was  in  the  year  776 
B.  C,  that  the  Eleians  inscribed  the  name  of  their  coantrjman, 
Koroebus,  as  victor  in  the  competition  of  mnners,  and  that  they 
begdd  the  practice  of  inscribing  in  like  manner,  in  each  Olympic, 
or  fifth  recurring  year,  the  name  of  the  runner  who  wwi  the 
prize.  Even  for  a  long  time  after  this,  howeyer,  the  (Xympic 
games  seem  to  have  remained  a  local  festival ;  the  prize  being 
uniformly  carried  off,  at  the  first  twelve  Olympiads,  by  some 
competitor  either  of  Elis  or  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
Nemean  and  Isthmian  games  did  not  become  notorious  or  fre- 
quented until  later  even  than  the  Pythian.  Sol6n,i  in  his  legis- 
lation, proclauned  the  large  reward  of  &ve  hundred  drachms  for 
every  Athenian  who  gained  an  Olympic  prize,  and  the  lower  sum 
of  one  hundred  drachms  for  an  Isthmiac  prize.  He  counts  the 
former,  as  Pan-Hellenic  rank  and  renown,  an  ornament  even  to 
the  city  of  which  the  victor  was  a  member,  —  the  latter,  as  par- 
tial, and  confined  to  the  neighborhood. 

Of  the  beginnings  of  these  great  solemnities,  we  cannot  pre- 
sume to  speak,  except  in  mythical  language :  we  know  them  only 

^  Hataich,  Soldn,  23.  The  Isthmian  Agon  was  to  a  certain  ezteo^  a 
festtral  of  old  Athenian  origin ;  for  among  ^e  many  legends  respectin|r  i^ 
first  institntion,  one  of  the  most  notorious  represented 'it  as  having  heen 
foonded  by  Theseus  after  his  Tictory  over  Sinis  at  the  Isthmns  (see  SoiioL 
ad  Findar.  Isth.  Argoment;  Pansan.  iL  1,  4),or  OTcr  Skeirdn  (Platwch, 
Theseus,  c.  25).  Platarch  says  that  they  were  first  established  by  The-icns 
as  fimeral  games  for  Skeirdn,  and  Pliny  gives  Ihe  same  story  (H.  N.  vii  ^7). 
According  to  Hellanikus,  the  Athenian  Theirs  at  the  Isthmian  games  W 
a  privileged  place,  (Platarch,  I  c). 

There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  why  Soldn  should  single  out  the  Istb 
mionikn  as  persons  to  be  specially  rewarded,  not  mentioning  the  Pythtoo 
ik»  and  NemeoniksB,— the  Nemean  and  Pythian  games  not  having  tho> 
♦acquired  Hellenic  importance.  Diogenes  LaSrt.  (i.  55)  says  that  Sol6i» 
provided  rewards,  not  only  for  victories  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian,  bot 
also  dvoXoyw  hrl  rCw  aXXovy  which  Kranse  (Pythien,  Nemeen  und  Isthmicn, 
sect  3,  p.  13)  supposes  to  be  the  truth:  I  think,  very  improbably.  The 
sharp  invective  of  Timokreon  against  Themistocles,  chaiging  him  uno^ 
other  things  with  providing  nothing  but  cold  meat  at  the  Isthmian  gamef 
{^lai&ftoi  S*  knavdoKeve  yeXotwf  ^XP^  ^^P^^  irapixt^v,  Plutarch.  Themistoc.  c 
21),  seems  to  imply  that  the  Athenian  visitors,  whom  the  Thc6rs  were  called 
apon  to  take  care  of  at  those  games,  were  numerous. 
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m  their  comparative  maturitj.  Bnt  the  habit  of  common  sacri- 
fice, on  a  small  scale,  and  between  near  neighbors,  is  a  part  of 
the  earliest  habits  of  Greece.  The  sentiment  of  fraternity^ 
betTireen  two  tribes  or  villages,  first  manifested  itself  by  sending  a 
Bacred  legation,  or  Thedria,^  to  o£fer  sacrifice  at  each  other's  fes- 
tivals, and  to  partake  in  the  recreations  which  followed ;  thus 
establishing  a  tmce  with  solemn  gaarantee,  and  bringing  them- 
selves into  direct  connection  each  with  the  god  of  the  other  under 
his  appropriate  local  surname.  The  pacific  communion  so 
fostered,  and  the  increased  assurance  of  intercourse,  as  Greece 
gradually  emerged  from  the  turbulence  and  pugnacity  of  the 
heroic  age,  operated  especially  in  extending  the  range  of  this 
ancient  habit :  the  vills^  festivab  became  town  festivals,  largely 
frequented  by  the  citizens  of  oUier  towns,  and  sometimes  with 
special  invitations  sent  round  to  attract  Theors  from  every 
Hellenic  community,  —  and  thus  these  once  humble  assemblages 
gradually  swelled  into  the  pomp  and  immense  confiuence  of  the  . 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games.  The  city  administering  such  holy 
ceremonies  enjoyed  inviolability  of  territory  during  the  month 
of  their  occurrence,  being  itself  under  obligation  at  that  time 
to  refrain  from  all  aggression,  as  well  as  to  notify  by  heralds^ 
the  commencement  of  the  truce  to  all  other  cities  not  in  avowed 
hostility  with  it  Elis  imposed  heavy  fines  upon  other  towns  — 
even  on  the  powerful  Lacedeemon  —  for  violation  of  the  Olympic 
truce,  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  festival  in  case  of  non- 
payment. 

Sometimes  this  tendency  to  religious  fraternity  took  a  form 
called  an  Amphiktyony,  difierent  from  tiie  common  festivaL    A 

^  In  many  Grecian  states  (as  at  JSgina,  Mantineia,  Trcezen,  Thasos,  etc.) 
these  Theors  formed  a  permanent  college^  and  s^ein  to  have  been  invested 
with  extensive  functions  in  reference  to  religions  ceremonies:  at  AthenS) 
they  were  chosen  for  the  special  occasion  (see  Thncyd.  y.  47 ;  Aristotel. 
Polit.  v.  8,. 8;  O.  Mailer,  JSgtnettca,  p.  135;  Demosthen.  de  I'als.  Leg.  p. 
380). 

'  About  thQ  sacred  truce,  Olympian,  Isthmian,  etc.,  formally  announced 
by  two  heralds  crowned  with  garlands  sent  from  the  administering  city,  and 
with  respect  to  which  many  tridts  were  played,  see  Thucyd»  v.  49 ;  Xenophon, 
Hellen.  iv.  7, 1-7  j  Plutarch,  Lyctlrg.  23;  Pindar,  Isthm.  ii.  35,  — ffTroviJo^o- 
pot—KopvKec  wpov  — Thncyd.  viii.  9-10,  is  also  peculiarly  instrttctiTe  in 
v^gard  to  the  practice  knd  the  feeling. 
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cf  Umwm  CBfeered  ialD  an  ezclBBiTe  leligioas 
|mlf  ■4.TpL  for  tbe  cekiHmtion  cf  nwiifcni  petiodiGaQ/  to  the 
god  of  a  partknlff  tempki,  vbkli  ««■  BnppoBed  to  be  the  eommoD 
propertj,  and  under  tke  mnrninn  pnHectioB  o£  aD,  tfaoogh  one  of 
the  nondier  was  o&ea  aaoMd  as  pennaeBt  adninistrator;  while 
another  Greeks  were  exdnded.     Tint  there  were  mm j  religious 
partneEships  of  this  sort,  which  have  never  neyuiieda  |Jaoe  in 
hi^torr,  among  the  eailj  Gredan  viDageSyWe  maj,  perhaps, 
gather  from  the  etjmokigj  of  the  wind,  (Amphiktynngi  desig- 
nates residents  aronnd,  or  neighboEBy  eonaidered  in  the  point  of 
Tiew  of  fdkw-religioaists.)  as  well  as  fiom  the  indicatkws  pre- 
senred  to  ns  in  reference  to  Tarioos  parts  o£  the  eoontij.    Thus 
.  there  was  an  Amphiktjonj*  of  seven  citieB  at  the  holj  island 
of  Kalaoria,  elose  to  the  harbor  of  T^veagn.     Hermioa^  £pi- 
danros,  .£gina,   Athens,  Praaje,  Naoplia,   and    OrdKUieDas, 
jointl J  maintained  the  temple  and  sanctoaiy  of  Fos^ddn  in  thai 
island,  (with  wliidi  it  woold  seem  that  the  cit^  of  Tnnsdo,  tfaoagh 
dose  at  hand,  had  no  connection,)  meeting  thcare  at  stated  periods, 
to  oflf^  formal  saciifiees.    These  seven  citiesy  indeed,  were  not 
inmiediate  neigfalMNS,  bat  the  spedalitjr  and  exdnsiyeness  of 
their  interest  in  the  temple  is  seen  from  the  fiict,  that  when  the 
Argeians  took  Nanplia,  the j  adc^ited  and  fblfilied  these  religious 
obligations  on  behalf  of  the  prior  inhabitants :  so^  also,  did  the 
Lacedaemonians,  whoi  they  had  captored  Prastae*    Again,  in 
Triphjlia,^  situated  between  the  Pisatid  and  Messenia,  in  the 
western  part  ci  Peloponnesus,  there  was  a  similar  religious 
meeting  and  partnership  of  the  Triphjlians  on  Cape  Samikon, 
at  the  temple  of  the  Samian  Poseiddn.    Here,  the  inhabitants 
of  Makiston  were  intrusted  with  the  details  of  snperintendenoe, 
as  well  as  with  the  duty  of  notifying  beforehand  the  exact  time 
of  meeting,  (a  precantion  essential  amidst  the  diTersides  and 
irregularities  of  the  Greek  calendar,)  and  also  of  prodaiming 
what  was  called  the  Samian  truce, — a  temporary  abstinence 
from  hostilities,  which  bound  all  Triphjlians  during  the  bolj 
period.    This  latter  custom  disdoses  the  salutarjr  influence  of 
such  institutions  in  presenting  to  men's  minds  a  common  object 

<  Pindar,  Isthm.  lit.  26  (ir.  14) ;  Nem.  vi.  40. 

•  8trabo,  viii.  p.  371.  '  Strabo.  viiL  p.  343  j  Paoflan.  t.  6, 1. 
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of  rererence,  common  duties,  and  common  enjoyments;  thus 
generating  sympathies  and  feelings  of  mutual  obligation  amidst 
petty  communities  not  less  fierce  than  suspicious.^  So,  too,  the 
twelve  chief  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia  Minor,  had  their  Fan- 
Ionic  Amphiktyony  peculiar  to  themselves :  the  six  Doric  cities, 
in  and  near  the  southern  comer  of  that  peninsula,  combined  for 
the  like  purpose  at  the  temple  of  the  Tri(^ian  Apollo ;  and  the 
feeling  of  special  partnership  is  here  particularly  illustrated  by 
the  fact,  that  Hidikamassus,  one  of  the  six,  was  formally  extruded 
by  the  remaining  five,  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the  rules.^ 
There  was  also  an  Amphiktyonic  union  at  Onch^tus  in  Boeotia, 
in  the  venerated  grove  and  temple  of  Poseidon  :3  of  whom  it 
consisted,  we  are  not  informed.  These  are  some  specimens  of 
the  sort  of  special  religious  conventions  and  assemblies  which 
seem  to  have  been  frequent  throughout  Greece.  Nor  ought  we 
to  omit  those  religious  meetings  and  sacrifices  which  were  com- 
mon to  all  the  members  of  one  Hellenic  subdivision,  such  as  the 
Pam-BcBotia  to  all  the  Bceotians,  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  the 
Itoniah  AthSn^  near  Koroneia,^ — the  common  d)6ervancesy 
rendered  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Fythaeus  at  Argos,  by  all  those 
neighboring  towns  which  had  once  been  attached  by  this  religious 

^  At  lolkos,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Fagasfc,  and  at  the  borders 
of  the  M^gnetes,  Thessalians,  and  Achseans  of  Fhthi6tis,  was  celebrated  a 
periodical  religious  festival,  or  panegyris,  the  title  of  which  we  are  prevented 
from  making  out  by  the  imperfection  of  Strabo's  text  (Strabo,  ix.  436).  It 
stands  in  the  text  as  printed  in  Tzschucke's  edition,  'Evravi^a  6h  koi  ri^ 
Tlvla'LKTiv  iravTjyvpiVy  (TvvcreXow.  The  mention  of  RvXaiKT/  navyyvpic^  which 
conducts  us  only  to  the  Amphiktyonic  convocations  of  ThermopylsB  and 
Delphi  is  here  unsuitable ;  and  the  best  or  Parisian  MS.  of  Strabo  presents 
Agap  (one  among  the  many  which  embarrass  tlie  ninth  book)  in  the  place 
of  the  word  livXaiKyv.  Dutneil  conjectures  ryv  ILeXiaKVv  izavijyvpiVy  deriv- 
ing the  name  from  the  celebrated  funeral  games  of  the  old  epic  celebrated  ' 
by  Akastus  in  honor  of  his  father  Pelias.  Grosskurd  (in  his  note  on  the 
passage)  approves  the  conjecture,  but  it  seems  to  me  not  probable  that  a 
Grecian  panegyris  would  be  named  after  Pelias.  IIj/Ai'aK^v,  in  reference  to 
the  neighboring  mountain  and  town  of  Pelion,  might  perhaps  be  less  ob- 
jectionable (see  Dikaearch.  Fragm.  pp.  407-409,  ed.  Fohr.),  but  iv«  cannot 
determine  with  certainty. 

•  Herod,  i. ;  Dionys.  Hal.  ir.  25. 

'  Btrabo,  ix.  p.  412 ;  Homer.  Hymn.  ApoU.  233. 

^  Strabo,  ix.  p.  411. 
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tlirad  to  die  Argdamsy — tbe  amilar  periodieal  eeroMnies, 
frequented  bj  all  who  bcxe  the  Adapam  or  ^iojian  name, — and 
the  spleodid  and  eThilaiating  festivals,  so  fiiYorable  lo  the  diffb- 
aon  of  the  earir  Grecian  poetzy,  irtiich  hrooght  all  looiaiis  at 
stated  intervals  to  the  sacred  island  of  Ddo8.i  This  latter  class 
of  fiestiTals  agreed  with  the  Amphiktyony,  in  being  of  a  special 
and  exdnsre  diaracter,  not  open  to  aii  Greds. 

Bot  there  was  one  amongst  diese  mai^  Ampbik^omes,  wbich, 
dioag^  startingfrom  the  smaDest  beginnings,  gradoalij  expaoded 
into  so  comprehensive  a  diameter,  and  j^quiied  so  maiked  a 
predominance  over  the  rest,  as  to  be  called  The  Amphiktyoilic 
Aseembl J,  and  even  to  have  been  mistaken  bj  some  authors  for 
a  sort  (tf  federal  Hellenic  Diet  Twelve  sidwaces,  oot  of  the 
number  whidi  made  up  entire  Hellas,  bdonged  to  this  andent 
Amf^iiktjoD J,  the  meetings  of  whidi  were  held  twice  in  every 
jear :  in  spring,  at  the  temple  (tf  Apollo  at  Delphi;  in  antnmot 
at  Thermop jbe,  in  the  sacred  prednct  of  Demeter  Amphiktjoiiis. 
Sacred  deputies,  indoding  a  diicf  caUed  the  EGeroamemoD,  and 
sobordinates  called  the  Pylagom,  attended  at  these  meetings 
from  each  of  the  twelve  races :  a  crowd  of  volonteeis  seem  to 
have  accompanied  them,  for  porposes  €i  sacrifice,  trade^  or 
enjoyment.  Their  special,  and  most  important  function,  coo- 
sisted  in  watching  over  the  Delphian  temple,  in  which  all  the 
twelve  sub-races  had  a  joint  interest;  and  it  was  the  immense 
wealth  and  national  ascendency  of  this  temple,  which  enhanced 
to  so  great  a  pitch  the  dignity  of  its  acknowledged  adminis- 
trators. 

The  twelve  constituent  members  were  as  follows :  Thcssalians, 
Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhsebians,  Magnates,  Lokrians, 
(Staeans,  Acb^eans,  Phokians,  Dolopes,  and  Malians.^    '^  ^ 

>  Thttcyd.  iii.  104;  v.  55.  Pansan.  vii.  7,  1 ;  24,  3.  Polyb.  t.  8j  ii-  ^^ 
Homer.  Hymn.  ApolL  146. 

According  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  and  sacred  traditioD) 
die  whole  of  the  month  Karneins  was  a  time  of  peace  among  the  DdriaiM  i 
thongh  this  was  often  neglected  in  practice  at  the  time  of  the  FelopoDoesiia 
war  (Thuc.  v.  54).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  festiw 
of  Kameia  common  to  all  the  Dorians :  the  Kameia  at  Sparta  seems  to 
bare  been  a  Lacedsemonian  festival. 

'  The  list  of  the  Amphiktjonic  constitnency  is  differerdy  given  by  ^^ 
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counted  as  races,  (if  we  treat  the  Hellenes  as  a  race,  we  must 
call  these  sub-racesy)  na  mention  being  made  of  cities  :^  all  count 
equally  in  respect  to  voting,  two  votes  being  given  by  the  depu- 
ties from  each  of  the  twelve:  moreover,  we  are  told  that^in 
determining  the  deputies  to  be  sent,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
votes  of  each  race  should  be  given,  the  powerful  Athens,  Sparta, 
and  Thebes,  had  no  more  influence  than  the  humblest  Ionian, 
Xk>rian,  or  Boeotian  city.  This  latter  fact  is  distinctly  stated  by 
^*lBchineSj  himself  a  pylagore  sent  to  Delphi  by  Athens.  And 
so,  doubtless,  th^  theory  of  the  case  stood :  the  votes  of  the  Ionic 
xaces  counted  for  neither  more  nor  less  than  two,  whether  given 
by  deputies  from  Athens,  or  from  the  small  towns  of  Ery  thrse  and 
Pri^ne ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Dorian  votes  were  as  good  in 
the  division,  when  given  by  deputies  from  Boeon  and  Kytinion 
in  the  little  territory  of  Doris,  as  if  the  men  delivering  them  had 
been  Spartans.  But  there  can  be  as  little  question  that^  in 
practice,  the  little  Ionic  cities,  and  the  little  Doric  cities,  pretended 
to  no  share  in  the  Amphiktyonic  deliberations.  As  the  Ionic 
vote  came  to  be  substantially  the  vote  of  Athens,  so,  if  Sparta 
was  ever  obstructed  in  the  management  of  the  Doric  vote,  it  miist 
have  been  by  powerful  Doric  cities  like  Argos  or  Corinth,  not 
by  the  insignificant  towns  of  Doris.  But  the  theory  of  Amphik* 
lyonic  su£&age,  as  laid  down  by  .^^chines,  however  little  realized 
in  practice  during  his  day,  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  in 
full  evidence  the  primitive  and  original  constitution.  The  first 
establishment  of  the  Amphiktyonic  convocation  dates  from  a 
time  when  all  the  twelve  members  were  on  a  footing  of  equal 
independence,  and  when  there  were  no  overwhelming  cities 
(such  ad  Sparta  and  Athens)  to  cast  in  the  shade  the  humbler 
members, — when  Sparta  was  only  one  Doric  dty,  and  Athens 
only  one  Ionic  city,  among  various  others  pf  consideration,  not 
much  inferior. 

There  are  also  other  proofs  which  show  the  high  antiquity  of 

chinos,  by  Harpokration,  and  by  P^usanias.  Tittmann  (TJeber  den  Amphik- 
lyonischen  Bund,  sect,  3,  4,  5)  analyzes  and  compares  their  varioa^  statD- 
meDts,  and  elicits  the  catalogue  given  in  the  text. 

*  JEschineS,  De  Fals.  Legat  p.  280,  c.  36.  ~  KaTrjpi^firiaafiriv  dj  l^vri 

d^exti,  rd  fierixovTa  tov  lepov kcU  tovtuv  idei^a  Ikhotov  h^OQ  ho- 

»  yevouevov,  rb  fieyi<rrov  r^  iAoTTOVf,  etc. 
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this  Ampliiktjomc  conyocation.    .Sschines  giyes  us  an  extmo 
from  the  oath  which  had  been  taken  by  the  sacred  deputies,  who 
attended  on  behalf  <^  their  respective  races,  ever  since  its  first 
establishment,  and  which  still  apparently  oontinyed  to  be  taken 
in  his  day.    The  antique  simplicity  of  this  oath,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions to  which  the  members  bind  themselyes,  betrays  the  early 
age  in  which  it  originated,  as  well  as  the  humble  resooroes  of 
those  towns  to  which  it  was  applied.^     ^  We  will  not  destroy 
any  Amphiktyonic  town,  —  we  wiU  not  cut  off  any  Amphiktyoxiic 
town  from  running  water," —  such  are  the  two  prominent  obliga- 
tions which  ^schines  specifies  out  of  the  old  oath.    The  second 
of  the  two  carries  us  bade  to  the  simplest  state  of  society,  and 
to  towns  of  the  smallest  size,  when  the  maidens  went  oat  with 
their  basins  to  fetch  water  from  the  spring,  like  the  daughters 
of  Keleos  at  Eleusis,  or  those  of  Athens  from  the  fountain  of 
Kallirrho^^    We  may  even  conceive  that  the  special  mention 
of  this  detail,  in  the  covenant  between  the  twelve  races,  is  bor- 
rowed literally  from  agreements  still  eaiiier,  among  the  villages 
or  little  towns  in  which  the  members  of  each  race  were  distrib- 
uted.   At  any  rate,  it  proves  satisfactorily  the  very  ancient  date 
to  which  the  commencement  of  the  Amphiktybnic  convocadon 
must  be  referred.     The  belief  of  iEschines  (perhaps,  also,  the 
belief  general  in  his  time)  was,  that  it  commenced  simultaneoasly 
with  the  first  foundation  of  the  Delphian  temple, — an  event 
of  which  we  have  no  historical  knowledge ;  but  there  seems  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  its  original  establishment  is  ccmnected  with 
Thermopylae    and    D§m^tSr  Amphiktyonis,  rather   than  with 
Delphi  and  Apollo.    The  special  surname  by  which  Dem^t^r 
and  her  temple  at  Thermopylae  was  known,^  —  the  temple  of  the 
hero  Amph^tyon  which  stood   at  its  side, — the  word  Pylae, 
which  obtained  footing  in  the  language  to  designate  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  deputies  both  at  Thermopyka  and  aft 

■  .ZSachin.  Fals.  Legal  p.  279,  c  35 :  'A/ia  de  i^  &px^c  ^lein^^w  t^ 
KTiaiv  Tov  lepoVf  xai  r^  irfw-n^v  avvodau  yevofitvtfv  rCtv  ^A/i^ucrvovi^j  lud 
rodf  6pKovc  airruv  aveyvov,  kv  olg  ivopKOP  ffp  roZf  ipx^^C  /tifSefuav  iroXa 
ruv  *Afi^iKTVovidiJv  dvaararov  not^aeiv  ftjf&  Maruv  vofiariaUnf  eipUiP,  etc 

'  Homer,  Oiad,  tI  457.  Homer,  Hymn  to  Ddmdtir,  KX),  107,  17U.  H^ 
rodot  vL  187.    Thucyd.  il  15. 

'  Herodot  rii.  200;  lary,  zaxi.  32. 
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Delpbi,  ^-  these  indications  point  to  Thermopyks  (the  real  cen- 
tral point  for  all  the  twelve)  as  the  primarj  place  of  meeting, 
and  to  the  Delphian  half-year  as  something  secondary  and  super- 
added. On  such  a  matter,  however,  we  cannot  go  beyond  a 
conjecture. 

The  hero  Amphiktyon,  whose  temple  stood  at  ThermopyLe, 
passed  in  mythical  genealogy  for  the  brother  of  Hell§n.  And  it 
may  be  affirmed,  with  truth,  that  the  habit  of  forming  Amphikty 
onic  unions,  and  of  frequenting  each  other^s  religious  festivals 
was  the  great  means  of  creating  and  fostering  the  primitive 
feeling  of  brotherhood  among  the  children  of  Hellen,  in  those 
early  times  when  rudeness,  insecurity,  and  pugnacity  did  so 
much  to  isolate  them.  A  certain  number  of  salutary  habits  and 
sentiments,  such  as  that  which  the  Amphikty<mic  oath  embodies, 
in  regard  to  abstinence  from  injury,  as  well  as  to  mutual  protec* 
tion,^  gradually  found  their  way  into  men's  minds :  the  obligations 
thus  brought  into  play,  acquired  a  substantive  efficacy  of  their 
own,  ^d  the  religious  feeling  which  always  remained  connected 
with  them,  came  afterwards  to  be  only  one  out  of  many  complex 
agencies  by  which  the  later  historical  Greek  was  moved.  Athens 
and  Sparta  in  the  days  of  their  might,  and  the  inferior  cities  in 
relation  to  them,  played  each  their  own  political  game,  in  which 
religious  considerations  will  be  found  to  bear  only  a  subordinate 
part. 

The  special  function  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  so  &r  as 
we  know  it,  consisted  in  watching  over  the  safety,  the  interests, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple.  ^  If  any  one  shall 
plunder  the  property  of  the  god,  or  shall  be  cognizant  there(^,  or 
shall  take  treacherous  counsel  against  the  things  in  the  temple, 
we  will  punish  him  with  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  and  by  every 
means  in  our  power."     So  ran  the  old  Amphiktyonic  oath,  with 

>  The  festival  of  the  Amarynthia  in  Eaboea,  held  at  the  temple  of  Artemis 
of  Amaryntiii^,  was  frequented  by  the  Ionic  Chalcis  and  Eretria  as  well  aa 
by  the  Dryopic  Earystos.  In  a  combat  proclaimed  between  Chalcis  and 
Eretria,  to  settle  the  question  a1)ont  the  possession  of  the  plain  of  Lelantnm, 
it  was  stipnlated  that  no  missile  weapons  should  be  used  by  either  party: 
Ihis  agreement  was  inscribed  and  recorded  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  (StralKS 
m.  p.  448 ;  Livy,  xxxr.  38). 

11* 
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an  energetic  imprecation  attached  to  it^  And  there  are 
examples  in  which  the  council^  construes  its  functions  so  largely 
as  to  receive  and  adjudicate  upon  complaints  against  entire  dties, 
for  offences  against  the  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the 
Greeks  generally.  But  for  the  most  part  its  interference  rektes 
directly  to  the  Delphian  temple.  The  earliest  oase  in  which  it  is 
brought  to  our  view,  is  the  Sacred  War  against  Kirrha,  in  the 
46th  Olympiad,  or  595  b.  c,  conducted  by  Eurylochus,  the  Thes- 
salian,  and  Kleisthenea  of  Sikydn,  and  proposed  by  Solon  of 
Athens :3  we  find. the. Amphiktyona  also,  about  half  a  centuiy 
afterwards,  undertaking  the  duty  of  collecting  subscriptions 
throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  and  making  the  contract  with 
the  Alkmseonids  for  rebuilding  the  temple  after  a  conflagration.^ 
But  the  influence  of  this  council  is  essentially  of  a  fluctuating 
and  intermittent  character.  Sometimes  it  appears  forward  to 
decide,  and. its  decisions -ccMnmand  respect;  but  such  occasions 
are  rare,  taking  the  general  course  of  known  Grecian  history; 
while  there  are  other  occasions,  and  those  too  especially  affecting 
the  Delphian  temple,  on  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  nothing 
said  about  it.  In  the  long  and  paturbed  period  which  Thucydi- 
d^s  describes,  he  never  once  mentioned  the  Jfanphiktyons,  though 
the  temple  and  the  safety  of  its  treasures  form  the  repeated  sab- 

^  -^schin.  De  Fals.  Legat  c  35,  p.  279 :  compare  adv.  Ktesiphont  c  86, 
p.  406. 

*  See  the  charge  which  ^schines  alleges  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
Lokrians'  of  Amphissa  against  Athens  in  the  Amphiktyonic  Cooncil  (adv. 
Ktesiphont  c.  36,  p.  409). '  Demosthenes  contradicts  his  rival  aa  to  the  fact 
of  the  charge  haviog  been  brought,  saying  that  the  Amphisseans  had  not 
^ren  the  notice,  customary  a,nd  required,  of  their  intention  to  bring  it:  ft 
reply  which  admits  that  the  charge  might  be  brought  (Demosth.  de  Corona* 
c.  43,  p.  277). 

The  Amphiktyons  offer  a  reward  for  the  life  of  Ephialtes,  the  betrayer  of 
the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae ;  they  also  erect  columns  to  the  memory  of  the 
fallen  Greeks  in  that  memorable  strait,  the  place  of  their  half-yearly  meetdog 
(Herod,  vii.  213-228). 

» -ffisdiin.  adv.  Ktesiph.  1,  c  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  xi,  who  refers  to  Aris- 
totle h  T^  Tuv  Hv^toviKov  auayfxu^  —  Pausan.  x.  37,  4  j  Schol  ad  Pinoar. 
Kem.  ix.  2.  Tdf  'Afi^iKrvoviKuc  <5t«of,  daai  TroArat  wpdf  ir62jetc  eloiv  (Straoo, 
ix.  p.  420).  These  Amphiktyonic  arbitrations,  however  are  of  r««  ^^^'^^ 
fence  in  history,  and  very  commonly  abused. 

*  Herodot  ii  180  v.  62. 
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I 
jecti  as  well  of  dispute  as  of  express  stipulation  between  Athene 
and  Sparta:  moreover,  among  the  twelve  constituent  members 
of  the  couiicil,  we  find  three  —  the  Perrhsebians,  the  Magnates, 
and  the  Achseans  of  Phthia—  who  were  not  even  independent, 
but  subject  to  the  Thessalians,  so  that  its  meetings,  when  thej 
were  not  matters  of  mere  fonn,  probably  expressed  only  the  feel- 
ings of  the  three  or  four  leading  members.  When  one  or  more 
of  these  great  powers  had  a  party  purpose  to  accomplish  against 
others,  — when  Philip  of  Macedon  wished  to  extrude  one  of  the 
members  in  order  to  procure  admission  for  himself,  — lit  became 
convenient  to  turn  this  ancient  form  into  a  serious  reality,  and  we 
shall  see  the  Athenian  ^schines  providing  a  pretext  for  Philip 
to  meddle  in  favor  of  the  minor  Boeotian  cities  against  Thebes, 
by  alleging  that  these  cities  were  under  the  protection  of  the  old 
Amphiktyonic  oath.^ 

It  is  thus  that  we  have  to  consider  the  council  as  an  element 
in  Grecian  affairs,  —  an  ancient  institution,  one  amongst  many 
instances  of  the  primitive  habit  of  religious  fraternization,  but 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  rest,  —  at  firsts  purely 
religious,  then  religious  and  political  at  once ;  lastly,  more  the 
latter  than  the  former,  —  highly  valuable  in  the  in£uicy,  but 
iinsuited  to  the  maturity  of  Greece,  and  called  into  real  working 
only  on  rare  occasions,  when  its  efficiency  happened  to  fall  in 
with  the  views  of  Athens,  Thebes,  or  the  king  of  Macedon.  In 
such  special  moments  it  shines  with  a  transient  light  which  af- 
fords a  partial  pretence  for  the  imposing  title  bestowed  op  it  by 
Qoero, — '^  commune  Gnecias  concilluvL:''^  but  we  should  com- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  112,  iv.  118,  v.  18.  The  Pholdans  in  the  Sacred  War  (b.c. 
354)  pretended  that  they  had  an  ancient  and  prescriptive  right  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Delphian  temple,  under  acconntabUity  to  the  general  body 
of  Greeks  for  the  proper  employment  of  its  possessions,  —  thus  setting  aside 
the  Amphiktyons  altogether  (Diodor.  zvi  27). 

'  iBschin.  de  Fals.  Legat  p.  280,  c.  36.  The  party  intrigues  which  moved 
the  council  in  regard  to  the  Sacred  War  against  die  Phokians  (b.  c.  355) 
may  he  seen  in  Didoms,  zvi.  23-28,  aeq, 

*  Cicero,  De  Invention.  iL  23.  The  representation  of  Dionysins  of  Hali- 
kamassns  (Ant  Bom.  iv.  25)  overshoots  the  really  still  more. 

Aboat  the  common  festivals  and  Amphiktyones  of  the  Hellenic  world 
generally,  see  Wachsmnth,  Hellenisdie  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  i.  sect  S2, 
S4, 25;  also,  C  F.  Hennann,  Lehrboch  der  Griech.  StaatsalterthQmer,  sect 
1K18. 
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pletelj  misinterpret  Grecian  history  if  we  regarded  it  as  a  fed- 
eral council,  habitoallj  directing  or  habitoall j  obeyed.  Had  there 
existed  any  such  ^  commune  concilium"  of  tolerable  wisdom  and 
patriotum,  and  bad  the  tendencies  of  the  Hellenic  mind  been 
capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  it,  the  whole  course  of  later 
Grecian  bistoiy  would  probably  have  been  altered;  the  Mac^ 
donian  kings  would  have  remained  <mly  as  respectable  nei^hon, 
borrowing  dvilization  from  Greece,  and  expending  their  military 
energies  upon  Thradans  and  lUyrians ;  while  miited  Hellas  might 
even  have  maintained  her  own  territory  against  the  eonqueriiig 
legions  of  Bome. 

The  twelve  constituent  Amphiktyonjc  races  remained  unchanged 
until  the  Sacred  War  against  the  Phokians  (b.  c.  355),  after 
which,  though  the  number  twelve  was  continued,  the  FhokiaDS 
were  disfranchised,  and  their  votes  transferred  to  Philip  of  Maoe- 
don.  -  It  has  be€n  already  mentioned  that  these  twelve  did  not 
exhaust  the  whole  of  Hellas.  Arcadians,  Eleans,  Pisans,  Minjse, 
Dryopes,  -ZEtolians,  fdl  genuine  Hellens>  are  not  comprehended 
in  it ;  but  all  of  them  had  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  to  contend  in  the  Pythian  and  Olympic  games.  The 
Pythian  games,  celebrated  near  Delphi,  were  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Amphiktyons,^  or  of  some  acting  magistrate  chosen 
by  and  presumed  to  represent  them :  like  the  Olympic  games, 
they  came  round  every  four  years  (the  interval  between  one 
celebration  and  another  being  four  complete  years,  which  the 
Greeks  called  a  PentaetSris) :  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games 
recurred  every  two  years.  In  its  first  humble  form,  of  a  compe- 
tition among  bards  to  sing  a  hymn  in  praise  of  Apollo,  this  festi- 
val was  doubtless  of  immemorial  antiquity  ;2  but  the  first  exten- 

*  Plutarch,  Syxnpos.  rii.  5, 1. 

'  In  this  early  phase  of  the  Pythian  festival,  it  is  said  to  have  been  cele- 
brated every  eight  years,  marking  what  we  should  call  an  OctaetSrifl>  hd^ 
what  the  early  Greeks  called  an  EnnaetSris  (Censorinus,  De  Die  Natali,  c 
18).  This  period  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Grecian  calendar,  for  ninety-nine  lunar  months  coincide  reiy 
nearly  with  eight  solar  years.  The  discovery  of  this  coincidence  is  ascribed 
by  Censorinus  to  Kleostratus  of  Tenedos,  whose  age  is  not  directly  known: 
he  must  be  anterior  to  Meton,  who  discovered  the  cycle  of  nineteen  8olft> 
years,  but  (I  imagine)  not  much  anterior.  In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Idele» 
It  teems  to  me  not  proved,  nor  can  I  believe,  that  this  octennial  period  with  ifc» 
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cdon  of  it  into  Pan-Hellenic  notoriety  (as  I  have  alzeadj  remark- 
ed), the  first  multiplication  of  the  sabjects  of  competition,  and 
the  first  introdnction  of  a  oontinaons  record  of  the  conquerors, 
date  onlj  from  the  time  when  it  came  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Amphikt  jons,  at  the  dose  of  the  Sacred  War  against  Eirrha. 
What  is  called  the  first  Pjthian  contest  coincides  with  the  third 
year  of  the  48th  Olympiad,  or  585  b.  c.  From  that  period  for- 
ward, the  games  become  crowded  and  celebrated:  but  the  date 
just  named,  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  first  Olympiad,  is  a 
proof  that  the  habit  of  periodical  fireqnentaticHi  of  festiyals,  by 
numbers  and  from  distant  parts,  grew  up  but  slowly  in  the  Gre- 
cian world* 

The  foundation  of  the  temple  of  T)elphi  itself  reaches  far  be- 
yond all  historical  knowledge,  forming  one  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
stitutions of  Hellas.  It  is  a  sanctified  and  wealthy  place,  even  in 
the  Iliad:  the  legislation  of  Lykurgns  at  Sparta  is  introduced 
under  its  auspices,  and  the  earliest  Grecian  cdionies,  those  of 
Sicily  and  Italy  in  the  eighth  century  B.  0.,  are  established  in 
consonance  with  its  mandate.  Delf^  and  Dod<Hia  appear,  in 
the  most  ancient  circumstances  of  Greece,  as  universally  vene- 
rated oracles  and  sanctuaries :  and  Delphi  not  <Hily  receives  honors 
and  donations,  but  also  answers  questions,  from  Lydians,  Phry- 
gians, Etruscans,  Bomans,  etc. :  it  is  not  exduavely  Hellenic. 
One  of  the  valuable  services  which  a  'Greek  looked  for  finom  this 
and  other  great  religious  establishments  was,  that  it  should  resolve 
his  doubts  in  cases  of  perplexity, — that  it  should  advise  him 
whether  to  begin  a  new,  or  to  persist  in  an  old  project)  —  that  it 
should  foretell  what  would  be  Ids  fate  under  given  circumstances, 
and  inform  him,  if  suffering  under  distress,  on  what  conditions 

solar  and  Innar  ooincidence  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  times  of 
their  mythical  antiquity,  or  before  the  year  600  b.  a  See  Ideler,  Handbach 
der  Chronologie,  roL  L  p.  366 ;  voL  ii.  p.  607.  The  pnustioe  of  the  Eleians  to 
celebrate  the  Olympic  games  aHemateljrafter  Ibrty-nine  and  fifty  lunar  months, 
though  attested  for  a  later  time  by  the  Scholiast  on  Findar,  is  not  proved  to 
'  be  old.  The  fact  that  there  were  ancient  octennial  recorring  festiYals,  does 
not  establish  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  octaetQric  or  ennaeteric 
period :  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  detuls  of  the  Boeotian  da^^pia, 
described  in  Proclns  ap.  Fhotiom,  sect.  239,  are  yeiy  andent  See,  on  the 
old  mythical  OctaetSris,  O:  MUUer,  Orchomenos,  218,  mqq^  and  Kraose,  Bis 
Pythien,  Nemeen,  imd  Isthmien,  sect  4,  p.  22. 
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the  gods  would  grant  him  relief.  The  three  priestesses  of  Do- 
dona  with  their  venerable  oak,  and  the  priesteds  of  Delphi  sit- 
ting on  her  tripod  ander  the  influence  of  a  certain  gas  or  vapor 
exhaling  from  the  rock,  were  alike  competent  to  determine  these 
difficult  points :  and  we  sha}l  have  constant  occasion  to  notice  in 
this  history,  wiUi  what  complete  faith  both  the  question  was  put 
and  the  answer  treasured  up, — what  serious  influence  it  often 
exerdsed  both  upon  public  and  privates  proceeding.^  The  hex- 
ameter verses,  in  which  the  Pjthian  priestess  delivered  herself, 
were,  indeed,  often  so  equivood  or  unintelligible,  that  the  most 
serious  believer,  with  all  anxietj  to  interpret  and  obey  them, 
often  found  himself  ruined  by  the  result ;  yet  the  general  faith 
in  the  oracle  was  noway  shakefi  by  such  painful  experience.  For 
as  the  unfortunate  issue  always  admitted  of  being  explained  upon 
two  hypotheses,— eiUier  that  the  god  had  spoken  falsely,  or  that 
his  meaning  had  not  been  correctly  understood,  r—  no  man  of 
genuine  piety  ever  hesitated  to  adopt  the  latter.  There  were 
many  other  orades  throughout  Greece  besides  Delphi  and  Do- 
dona:  Apollo  waa  open  to  the  inquiries  of  the  &ithful  atiPtdon 
in  Boeotia,  at  Ab»  in  Phokis,  at  Branchidsd  near  Miletus,  at 
Patara  in  Lyki%  and  other  places :  in  like  Hianner,  Zeus  gave 
answers  at  Olympia,  Poseiddn  at  Tsnarus,  Amphiaraus  at  Thebes, 
Amghilochus  at  Mallas,  etc.    And  this  habit  oi  consulting  the 

^  See  the  argnixient  of  Cicero  in  favor  of  divination,  in  the  first  book  of 
his  valuable  treatise  De  Divinatione.  ChrTsippos,  and  the  ablest  of  the  stoic 
philosophers,  both  set  forth  'a  plausible  theory  demonstrating,  a  priori,  the 
probability  of  pfophetSc  warnings  deduced  horn  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  the  gods :  if  you  deny  altogether  the  occurrence  of  such  warnings,  so 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  man,  you  most  deny  either  the  existence,  or  the 
foreknowledge,  or  the  beneficence,  of  the  gods  (c.  38).  Then  the  veracity  of 
the  Delphian  oracle  had  been  demonstrated  in  innumerable  instances,  of 
which  CShrysippus  had  made  a  large  collection:  and  upon  what  other  sup- 
position could  the  immense  credit  of  the  oracle  be  explained  (c  19)  ?  **  Col- 
legit  innnmerabOia  oracula  Chrysippus,  et  nullum  sine  locuplete  teste  et 
anctore :  qnas  quia  nota  tibi  sunt,  relinquo.  Defendo  unnm  hoc :  nunquam 
illud  oracnlum  Delphis  tam  oelebre  clammque  fuisset,  neque  tantis  donis 
refertum  omniuQi  populomm  et  regum,  nisi  omfds  sstas  oraenlorum  illorum 

veritatem  esset  experta Haneat  id,  quod  negari  non  potest,  nisi  omnem 

historiam  perverterimus,  mnltis  sscnUs  verax  fnisse  id  oraculmt."  Cicero 
admits  Ihat  it  had  become  less  trustworthy  in  his  time,  and  tries  to  explain 
this  dedine  of  prophetic  power :  compare  Plutarch,  De  Defect.  Oracnl. 
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orade  fonned  part  of  the  still  more  general  tendeiH^  of  the 
Greek  mind  to  undertake  no  enterprise  without  having  first  as* 
certained  how  the  gods  viewed  it,  and  what  measores  Uiey  were 
likely  to  take.  Sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the^  interior  of  <he 
victim  carefully  examined,  with  the  same  intent :  omens,  prodi- 
gies, milooked-for  coincidences,  casual  expressions,  etc.,  were  all 
construed  as  significant  c£  the  divine  wilL  To  sacrifice  with  a 
view  to  this  or  that  undertaking,  or  to  consult  the  oracle  with  the 
same  view,  are  familiar  expressions^  embodied  in  the  language. 
Nor  could  any  man  set  ahout  a  scheme  with  comfort,  until  he 
had  satisfied  himself  in  some  manner  or  other  that  the  gods  were 
favorable  to  it. 

The  disposition  here  adverted  to  is  one  of  those  mental  analo- 
gies pervading  the  whole  Hellenic  nation,  which  Herodotus  indi- 
cates. And  the  common  habit  among  all  Greeks,  of  respectfuUy 
listening  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  will  be  found  on  many  occasions 
useful  in  maintaining  unanimity  among  men  not  accustomed  to 
obey  the  ssme  political  superior.  In  the  numerous  colonies  espe^ 
dally,  founded  by  mixed  multitudes  from  distant  parts  of  Greece, 
the  minds  of  the  emigrants  were  greatly  detenmned  towards  cor- 
dial cooperation  by  their  knowledge  that  the  expedition  had  been* 
directed,  the  oekist  indicated,  and  the  spot  either  chosen  or  ap- 
proved, by  Apollo  of  Delphi.  Such  in  most  cases  was  the  fact : 
that  god,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  Greeks,  "  takes  de- 
light always  in  the  foundation  of  new  cities,  and  himself  in  person 
lays  the  first  stone-^a 

These  are  the  elements  of  union  —  over  and  above  the  com- 
mon territory,  d^cribed  in  the  last  chapter  —  with  which  the 
lustorical  Hellens  take  their  start :  community  of  blood,  language, 
religious  point  of  view,  legends,  sacrifices,  festivals,^  and  also 
(with  certain  allowances)  of  manners  and  character. ,  The  anal- 

*  Xenophon,  Anabas.  viL  8,  20 :  '0  Sh  ^AmSarrfc  dKoluac,  Sri  rcakiv  k  it* 
airbv  Tt&vfiivoc  elij  Swo^c^,  HavT.i^eTaiy  etc  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 
22:  fi^  ;t;pj70TJ7ptd^«r^af  r<H)f  'EXXffvac  i^*  ^EXXrfvtw  iroXifu^, — compare 
Diad,  vii.  450. 

'  CaUlmach.  Hymn.  Apoll.  55,  wiilh  Spanheim's  note ;  Cicero,  De  l>ivinat 
i.  1. 

•  See  this  point  strikingly  illustrated  by  Plato,  Bepub.  v.  pp.  470-471 
(e.  16),  and  Isocrates,  Fanegyr.  p.  102. 
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og7  of  mannerB  and  character  between  the  rade  inhabitants  of 
the  Arcadian  Kjnaetha^  and  the  polite  Athens,  was  indeed  ac- 
companied with  wide  differences:  jet  if  we  compare  the  two 
with  foreign  contemporaries,  we  shall  find  certain  negative  char- 
acteristics, of  mnch  importance,  common  to  both.  In  no  dtj 
of  historical  Greece  did  there  prevail  either  human  sacrifices,^ 
•»or  deliberate  mutilation,  sudi  as  cutting  off  the  nose,  ears, 
hands,  feet,  etc,  —  or  castration,  —  or  selling  of  children  into 
slaveiy, — or  polygamy,  —  or  the  feeling  of  nnlimited  obedience 
'  towards  one  man :  all  customs  which  might  be  pointed  out  as 
existing  among  the  contemporary  Carthaginians,  Egyptians,  Per- 
sians, ThraciaQS,3  etc  The  habit  of  running,  wrestling,  boxing, 
etc,  in  gymnastic  contests,  with  the  body  perfectly  naked, — 
was  common  to  all  Greeks,  having  been  first  adopted  as  a  Lace- 
d»monian  £Ei6hion  in  the  fourteenth  Olympiad :  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus  remark,  that  it  was  not  only^  not  practised,  but  even 
regarded  as  unseemly,  among  non-Hell^is.^  Of  such  customs^ 
indeed,  at  once  common  to  all  the  Greeks,  and  peculiar  to  them 

'  Respecting  the  Arcadian  Kjnastha,  see  the  remarkable  observations  of 
Polybius  iv.  17-23. 

'  See  above,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  126  of  this  History. 

'  For  examples  and  evidences  of  these  practices,  see  Herodot,  iL  162 ;  the 
amputation  of  the  nose  and  ears  of  PatarbSmis,  hj  Apries,  king  of  Egypt 
(Xenophon,  Anab.  i.  9-13).  There  were  a  largo  nnmber  of  men  deprived 
of  hands,  feet,  or  eyesight,  in  the  satrapy  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  had 
inflicted  all  these  severe  punishments  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  -^  he  did 
not  (says  Xenophon)  suffer  criminals  to  scoff  at  him  {eld  KarayeA^v).  The 
iKTOfiii  was  carried  on  at  Sardis  (Herodot.  liL  49),  —  500  iraidec  kKrofuai 
formed  a  portion  of  the  yearly  tribute  paid  by  the  Babylonians  to  the  court 
of  Susa  (Herod,  iii.  92).  Selling  of  children  for  exportation  by  the  Thra- 
cians  (Herod,  v.  6) ;  there  is  some  trace  of  this  at  Athens,  prior  to  the  Solo- 
nian  legislation  (Plutarch,  Solon,  23),  arising  probably  out  of  the  cruel 
state  of  the  law  between  debtor  and  creditor.  For  the  sacrifice  c^  children 
to  Kronus  by  the  Carthaginians,  in  troubled  timeb,  (according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Ennius,  '^Pceni  soliti  snos  sacrificare  puellos,'')  Didor.  xx.  14;  xiii. 
86.  Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.  56 :  the  practice  is  abundantly  illustrated  in 
Mover^s  Die  Religion  der  Phonizier,  pp.  29S-304. 

Arrian  blames  Alexander  for  cutting  off  the  nose  and  ears  of  the  Satrap 
Bessus,  saying  that  it  was  an  act  altogether  harbaric,  (i.  e.  non-Hellenic,) 
(Exp.  Al.  iv.  7,  6.)  About  the  trePaafib^  ^eoirpem^c  ^^pi  ^dv  (3aai2^a  in 
Asia,  see  Strabo,  xL  p.  526. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  6 ;  Herodot  L  10. 
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«s  disiiDgoished  from  otiiers,  we  cannot  specify  a  great  number; 
but  we  may  see  enough  to  conyince  ourselves  that  there  did  reall j 
exists  in  spite  of  local  differences,  a  general  Hellenic  sentiment 
and  character,  which  counted  among  the  cementing  causes  of  an 
union  apparently  so  little  assured. 

For  we  must  recollect  that,  in  respect  to  political  sovereigntyi 
complete  disunion  was  among  their  most  cherished  principles. 
The  only  source  of  supreme  authority  to  which  a  Greek  felt 
respect  and  attachment,  was  to  be  sought  within  the  wails  of  his 
own  city.  Authority  seated  in  another  city  might  operate  upon 
his  fears, — might  procure  for  him  increased  security  and  advan- 
tages, as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  show  with  regard  to 
Alliens  and  her  subject  allies,  — might  even  be  mildly  exercised, 
and  inspire  no  special  aversion :  but,  still,  the  principle  of  it  was 
repugnant  to  the  rooted  sentiment  of  his  mind,  and  he  is  always 
found  gravitating  towards  the  distinct  sovereignty  of  his  own 
boul§,  or  ekkl^sia.  This  ia  a  disposition  common  both  to  democ- 
racies and  oligarchies,  and  operative  even  among  the  different 
towns  belonging  to  the  same  subdivision  of  the  Hellenic  name, — 
Achseans,  Fhokians,  Boeotians,  etc.  The  twelve  Achaean  cities 
are  harmonious  allies,  with  a  periodical  festival  which  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  congress,-^ but  equal  and  independent 
political  communities :  the  Boeotian  towns,  under  the  presidency 
of  Thebes,  their  reputed  metropolis,  recognize  certain  common 
obligations,  and  obey,  on  various  particular  matters,  chosen  oiffi- 
cers  named  boeotarchs,  —  but  we  shall  see,  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  centrifugal  tendencies  constantly  manifesting  them- 
selves, and  resisted  chiefly  by  the  interests  and  power  of  Thebea 
That  great,  successful,  and  fortunate  revolution,  which  merged 
the  several  independent  political  communities  of  Attica  into  the 
single  unity  of  Athens,  took  place  before  the  time  of  authentic 
history:  it  is  connected  with  the  name  of  the  hero  Theseus, 
bat  we  know  not  how  it  was  effected,  while  its  comparatively 
large  size  and  extent,  render  it  a  signal  exception  to  Hellenic 
tendencies  generally. 

Political  disunion  —  sovereign  authority  within  the  city  walls 
—  thus  formed  a  settled  maxim  in  the  Greek  mind.  The  rela- 
tion  between  one  city  and  another  was  an  international  relation, 

VOL.  n.  17oc 
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not  a  relation  subsisting  between  members  of  a  common  political 
aggregate.  Within  a  few  miles  from  his  own  citj-walls,  an 
Athenian  found  himself  in  the  teiritorj  of  another  city,  wherein 
he  was  nothing  more  than  an  alien,  —  where  he  could  not  acquire 
property  in  house  or  land,  nor  contract  a  legal  marriage  with  any 
native  woman,  nor  sue  for  legal  protection  agaiost  injury,  except 
through  the  mediation  of  some  friendly  citizen.  The  right  of 
intermarriage,  and  of  acquiring  landed  property,  was  occasionally 
granted  by  a  city  to  some  in^vidual  non-freeman,  as  matter  cf 
special  favor,  and  sometimes  (though  very  rarely)  redprocated 
generally  between  two  separate  cities.^  But  the  obligations 
between  one  .city  and  another,  or  between  the  citizen  of  the  one 
and  the  citizen  of  the  other,  are  all  matters  of  special  covenant, 
agreed  to  by  the  sovereign  authority  in  each.  Such  coexistence 
of  entire  political  severance  with  so  much  fellowship  in  other 
ways,  is  perplexing  in  modem  ideas,  and  modem  language  is  not 
well  furnished  with  expressions  to  describe  Greek  political 
phenomena.  We  may  say  that  an  Athenian  citizen  was  an  aUen 
when  he  arrived  as  a  visitor  in  Corinth,  but  we  can  hardly  say 
that  he  was  a  foreigner;  and  though  the  rdUUions  between  Cor- 
inth and  Athens  were  in  principle  intemaHanaly  yet  that  word 
would  be  obviously  unsuitable  to  the  numerous  petty  autonomies 
of  Hellas,  besides  that  we  require  it  for  describing  the  relations 
of  Hellenes  generally  with  Persians  or  Carthaginians.  We  are 
compelled  to  use  a  word  such  as  interpeliiicaly  to  describe  the 
transactions  between  separate  Greek  cities,  so  numerous  in  the 
course  of  this  history. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Greek  will  not  consent  to  look  for  sove- 
reign authority  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  city,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  mus^  have  a  city  to  look  to :  scattered  villages  will  not 
satisfy  in  his  mind  the  exigencies  of  social  order,  security,  and 
dignity.  Though  the  coalescence  of  smaller  towns  into  a  larger 
is  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  that  of  villages  into  a  town  appears 
to  him  a  manifest  advance  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  governing  sentiment  of  Greece  throughout  the  his- 
torical period ;  for  there  was  always  a  certain  portion  of  the 

*  Aristot  Polit.  iii.  6, 12.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  many  inscrip- 
tions which  confer  npon  some  individoal  non-freenua  the  rigfit  of  iinyafiia 
•nd  iyKTijffic. 
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Helleme  aggregate  —  the  rudest  and  least  advanced  among  them 
— who  dwelt  in  unfortified  villages,  and  upon  whom  the  citizen 
of  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Thebes,  looked  down  as  inferiors.  Such 
Tillage  residence  was  the  character  of  the  Epirots^  universally, 
and  prevailed  throughout  Hellas  itself,  in  those  very  early  and 
even  imte-Homeric  times  upon  which  Thucydid^s  looked  bade 
as  deplorably  barbarous ;  — times  of  universal  poverty  and  inse- 
curity,—  absence  of  pacific  intercourse,  —  petty  war£ure  and 
plunder,  compelling  every  man  to  pass  his  life  armed, — endless 
migration  without  any  local  attachments.  Many  of  the  consid- 
erable cities  of  Greece  are  mentioned  as  aggregations  of  pre- 
existing villages,  scone  of  them  in  times  oomparativdy  recent. 
Tegea  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  represent,  in  this  way,  the 
confluence  of  eight  villages,  and  five  viUages  respectively ;  Dyme 
in  Achaia  was  brought  together  out  of  eight  villages,  and  Elis  in 
the  same  manner,  at  a  period  even  later  than  the  Persian  inva- 
sion ;3  the  like  seems  to  have  happened  with  Megara  and  Tan- 
agra.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Arcadians  continued  their 
village  life  down  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leukt^^  and  it 
suited  the  purposes  of  Sparta  to  keep  them  thus  disunited;  a 
policy  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  illustrated  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  Mantineia  (into  its  primitive  component  villages),  which 
Agesilans  carried  into  effect,  but  which  was  reversed  as  soon  as 
the  power  of  Sparta  was  no  longer  paramount,  —  as  well  as  by 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  out  of  a  large  number  of  petty 
Arcadian  towns  and  villages,  one  of  the  capital  measures  oi 
£pameinondas.3    As  this  measure  was  an  elevation  of  Arcadian 

*  SkyUx,  Peripi.  c.  28-33 ;  Thucyd.  iL  80.  See  Dio  ClwryBOstom,  Or. 
xlvii.  p.  225,  Yolii.  ed.  Beisk, — fidXyiov  ^vvro  dioiKieia^ai  KarcL  KUfxac,  roif 
^ap&apoLQ  dfwiov^,  ^  oxv/^  iroXeug  koI  6vofia  ix^iv. 

*  Strabo,  viii.  pp.  337,  342,  386;  Pausan.  viil  45,  1 ;  Plutsrch,  QiUBSt 
'GwBC.  c.  17-37. 

'  Paiisan.  viii.  27,  2-5  ;  Diod.  xv.  72 ;  compare  Arist.  Polit  ii.  1,  5. 

The  description  of  the  dcoUiatc  of  Mantineia  is  in  Xenophon,  Hellen.  v. 
2,  6-8 :  it  is  a  flagrant  example  of  his  philo-Laconian  bias.  We  see  by  the 
case  of  the  Phokians  after  the  Sacred  War,  (Diodor.  xvi.  60;  Pausan.  x.  8, 
2,)  how  heavy  a  puhishment  this  dioiKtaic  was.  Compare,  also,  the  instrnctiTe 
speech  of  the  Akanthian  envoy  KleigenSs,  at  Sparta,  when  he  invoked  the 
Lacedaemonian  interference  for  the  purpose  of  crashing  the  incipient  feder- 
ation, or  junction  of  towns  into  ft  common  political  aggregate,  which  was 
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importancQ,  so  the  revene  proceeding — the  breaking  up  of  & 
dtj  into  its  elementary  villages  —  was  not  only  a  sentence  ci 
privation  and  suffering,  but  also  a  complete  extinotion  <^  Grecian 
rank  and  dignitj. 

The  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  ^tolians,  and  the  Akamanians 
maintained  their  separate  village  residence  down  to  a  stUl  later 
period,  preserving  along  with  it  their  primitive  rudeness  and 
disorderlj  pugnacity.^  Their  villages  were  unfortified,  and 
defended  oplj  by  comparative. inaccessibility;  in  case  ^  need, 
they  fled  for  safety  with  their  cattle  into  the  woods  and  mountains. 
Amidst  such  inauspicious  circumstances,  there  was  no  nx»n  for 
that  expansion  of  the  social  and  political  feelings  to  which  pro- 
tected intramural  residence  and  increased  numbers  gave  birth; 
there  was  no  consecrated  acropolis  or  agora, — no  ornamented  tem- 
ples and  porticos,  exhibiting  the  contintted  ofi'erings  of  successive 
generations,^ — no  theatre  for  music  or  recitation,  no  gymnasium 
for  athletic  exercises, — none  of  those  fixed  arrangements,  for 
transacting  public  business  with  regularity  and  decorum,  which  the 
Greek  citizen,  with  his  powerful  sentiment  of  locality,  deemed 
essential  to  a  dignified  existence.  The  village  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fraction  and  a  subordinate,  appertaining  as  §  limb 
to  the  organized  body  called  the  city.    But  the  dtyand  the  state 

growing  np  roond  Olynthns  (Xen.  Hellen.  y.  2,  11-2).  The  wise  and 
admirable  condact  of  Olynthns,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  neighboring  cities 
to  merge  themselves  in  this  union,  are  forcibly  set  forth ;  also,  the  interest 
of  Sparta  in  keeping  all  the  Greek  towns  disunited.  Compare  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  Capua  by  the  Romans  (Livy,  xxyL  16). 

*  Thncyd.  i.  5 ;  iii.  94.    Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  5. 

'  Pansanias,  x.  4, 1 ;  his  remarks  on  the  Fhokian  iroXig  Panopeus  indicate 
what  he  included  in  the  idea  of  a  koXi^  :  elye  bvofikoai  nc  noXtv  koI  roih- 
TOVit  olg  ye  oi)K  apxelct^  oif  yvfivdaiov  koriv  •  ob  •^earpov^  ovk  ayopav  l^ovaiv, 
oitX  W«p  KarepxSfievov  <f  Kp^vtfv  iXXd,  kv  ereyaic  KoiXaic  KaT(i  rac.  KoXvpac 
fiaXiara  rctg  iv  role  bpeoiVy  brrav&a  oUovaiv  €kI  x<H^^P9"  ^f^^C  ^s  opoi  ye 
TJ^f  x^P^  ^^^^^  ai/Totc  elf  TffDf  djtwpovc,  koI  kc  rdv  avXXoyov  awidpovc  xai 
aihvt  irefiirovai  rdv  ^okucov. 

The  fUKpd  iro^ie/tara  of  the  Pelasg^ans  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos 
(Thucyd.  iv.  109)  seem  to  have  been  something  between  villages  and  cities. 
When  the  Phokians,  after  the  Sacred  War,  were  deprived  of  their  cities  and 
forced  into  villages  by  the  Amphiktyons,  the  order  was  that  no  village  should 
contain  more  than  fifty  houses,  and  that  no  village  should  be  within  the  dis- 
Imce  of  a  furlong  of  any  other  (Diodw.  xvi  60). 
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«tf  e  in  his  mine!,  and  in  bis  langnage,  one  and  the  same.  Whfle 
no  organization  less  than  the  city  can  satisfy  the  exigencies^  of 
an  intelligent  freeman,  the  dty  is  itself  a  perfect  and  self-sufficient 
whole,  admitting  no  incorporation  into  anj  higher  political  unity. 
It  deserves  notice  that  Sparta,  eyen  in  the  days  of  her  greatest 
power,  was  not  (properly  speaking)  a  city,  but  a  mere  aggluti* 
nation  of  five  a^jiacent  villages,  retaining  unchanged  its  old- 
fashioned  tnm :  for  the  extreme  defenaihility  of  its  fitxntier  and  the 
military  prowess  of  its  inhabitants,  supplied  the  absence  of  walls, 
while  ^e  discipline  imposed  upon  the  Spartan,  exceeded  in  rigor 
and  minuteness  anything  known  in  Greece.  And  thus  Sparta, 
though  less  than  a  dty  in  respect  to  external  appearance,  was 
more  than  a  city  in  respect  to  perfection  of  drillio^  and  fixity 
of  political  routine.  The  contrast  between  the  humble  appear* 
aace  and  the  mighty  reality,  is  pointed  out  by  Thucydiii^^  Xhe 
inhabitants  of  the  small  territory  of  Pisa,  wherein  Olympia  is 
^ituated,  had  once  enjoyed  the  honorable  privil^^e  <of  admiois- 
tering  the  Olympic  festivaL  Having  been  robbed  of  it,  and 
subjected  by  the  more  poirerful  Eleians,  they  took  advantage  ok 
various  movements  And  tendencies  among  the  larger  Gieciaa 
powers  to  try  and  regain  it ;  and  on  one  of  these  occamons,  we 
find  their  daun  repudiated  because  they  were  villagers,  and 
unworthy  of  90  great  a  distinction.^  There  was  nothing  to  be 
called  a  dty  in  the  Pisatid^territory. 

In  going  through  historical  Greece,  we  are  compelled  to 
accept  the  Hellemc  aggregate  with  its  constituent  dements  as  a 
primary  fact  to  start  from,  because  the  state  of  our  information 
does  not  enable  us  to  ascend  any  higher.  By  what  circumstances, 
,or  out  of  what  preexisting  elements,  this  aggregate  was  brought 
together  and  modified,  we  find  no  evidence  entitled  to  credit. 
There  are,  indeed,  various  names  which  are  afilrmed  to  designate 
ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Greece, — the  Pdasgi, 

*  Aristot  Polit.  i.  I,  8.  ^  S*  kK  ir^eiovup  Kofuitf  Koivuvia  nAciOf  ttoXic  ^  <^ 
iraai]^  ixovua  nipa^  T^g  avrapKeias,  Compare  also  iii.  6, 14;  and  PUto, 
Legg.  viii.  p.  848. 

«  Thucyd.  L  10.  oitre  ^oiKur&ettrn^  voXeo^,  ovre  Upols  Koi  KaToaKevalt 

^eiaric^  ^voir*  &v  ifvodeearepih 
'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iii.  2, 31. 
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the  Lel^ies,  the  Kmtles,  tlie  Knkaiiea,  the  Aonesy  the  Tern* 
m&ea,  the  H janfes,  the  TdduneB,  the  Boeotian  Thnuaaas,  the 
TdeboflBy  the  E^yii,  the  PUegjae,  etc.  lliese  are  manes 
beJonghig  to  legendary,  not  to  hirtMical  Greece,  —  extracted  oot 
of  a  variety  (^conflicting  legends,  by  the  kigogr^>hera  and  sobse- 
qoent  historians,  who  stnmg  together  oat  of  them  a  supposed 
faistoiy  of  the  past,  at  a  time  iriien  the  conditioDB  of  historical 
evidence  were  veiy  little  understood.  That  these  names  desig- 
nated real  nations,  may  be  true,  bat  here  oar  knowledge  ends. 
We  have  no  weU-infixmed  witness  to  tell  as  thdr  times,  their 
limits  of  residence,  their  acts,  or  their  character;  nor  do  we  know 
how  fiur  they  are  identical  with  or  diverse  from  the  historical 
Hdlens, —  whom  we  are  warranted  in  calMng,  not,  indeed,  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  coantry,  bat  the  first  known  to  as  apcm  any  tol- 
erable, evidence.  If  any  man  is  inclined  to  call,  the  onknown  ante- 
Hellenic  period  of  Greece  by  &e  name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  opai  to 
him  to  do  so ;  bat  this  is  a  name  carrying  with  it  no  assured 
predicates,  noway  enlarging  oar  insight  into  real  history,  nor 
enabling  as  to  explain  —  what  would  be  the  real  historical 
problem  —  how  or  from  whom  the  Hellens  acquired  that  stock 
of  dispositioas,  latitudes,  arts,  etc.,  with  which  they  begin  their 
career.  Whoever  has  examined  the  many  conflicting  systems 
respecting  the  Pelasgi,  —  from  the  literal  belief  of  Clavier, 
Larcher,  and  Raoul  Bochette,  (which  appears  to  me,  at  least,  the 
most  consistmit  way  of  proceeding,)  to  the  interpretative  and 
half^incredulous  |»x>Cesses  applied  by  abler  men,  such  as  Niebuhr, 
or  O.  Miiller,  or  Dr.  Thirlwall,!  —  will  not  be  displeased  with  my 

'  Larcher,  Chronologie  d'Herodota,  ch.  rm.  pp.  215, 274;  Baoal  Bochette, 
Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecqae6,booki.  ch.  5  j  Niebuhr,  Romisehe  Geschichte, 
vol.  i.  pp.  26-64,  2d  ed.  (the  section  entitled  Die  Oenotrer  und  Pelasger) ; 
O.  Miiller,  Die  Etruskcr,  voL  L  (Einleitung,  ch.  ii.  pp.  75-100) ;  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall,  History  of  Greece,  Yol.  i.  ch.  iU  pp.  36-64.  The  dissentient  opinions  of 
firnse  and  Kannert  may  be  found  in,  Kmse,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  pp.  39S-425; 
Manneit,  Geographie  der  Griechen  und  Bomer,  part  yiii  Introduct  p.  4, 
teqq. 

Niebuhr  puts  together  all  the  mythical  and  genealogical  traces,  many  of 
them  in  the  highest  degree  vague  and  equivocal,  of  the  existence  of  Pelasgi 
in  various  localities ;  and  then,  summing  up  their  cumulative  effect,  asserts 
(**not  as  an  hypothesis,  but  with  full  historical  conviction,"  p.  54)  ^^that 
there  «ras  a  time  when  the  Felasgians,  perhaps  the  most  extended  people  in 
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resolution  to  dedine  so  insoluble  a  problem.  No  attested  fadi 
are  now  present  to  us  —  none  were  present  to  Herodotus  and 
Thucydid^s,  eyen  in  their  age  —  on  which  to  build  trustworthj 
affirmations  respecting  the  ante-Hellenic  Pelasgians.  And  where 
such  is  the  case,  we  may  without  improprietj  applj  the  remark 
of  Herodotus,  respecting  one  of  the  theories  which  he  had  heard 
for  explaining  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  bj  a  supposed  con- 
nection with  the  dreumfluous  Ocean,  —  that'  ^the  man  who 
carries  up  his  story  into  the  invisible  world,  passes  out  of  the 
range  of  criticism.*! 

As  &r  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  wqre  no  towns  or  vil- 
k^es  called  Felasgian,  in  Greece  proper,  since  776  b.  c.  But 
there  stOl  existed  in  two  different  places,  even  in  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  people  whom  he  believed  to  be  Pelasgians.  One 
portion  of  these  occupied  the  towns  of  Flakia  and  g^ylakd  near 
KjaakuBy  pn  the  Fropontis ;  another  dwelt  in  a  town  called  Kr^s- 
tdn,  near  the  Thermaic  gulf.^  There  were,  moreover,  oertaia 
other  Felasgian  townships  which  he  does  not  spedfj^  —  it  se^ns, 
indeed,  from  Thnoydides,  that  there  were  some  little  Felasgian 
townships  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos.3  Now,  Herodotus  acquaints 
us  vnth  the  remmrkable  fact,  that  the^  people  of  Kr^tdn,  those  of 
Flakia  and  Skjlak^,  and  those  of  the  other  unnamed  Felasgian 
townships,  all  spoke  the  same  language,  and  each  of  them  re> 
ipectively  a  different  language  from  their  neighbors  around  them. 

Ul  Europe,  were  spread  from  the  Po  and  the  Amo  to  the  Bhyndakus/'  (near 
Kyzikus,)  with  only  an  intermpdon  in  Thrace.  What  Is  perhaps  the  moet 
remarkable  of  all,  is  the  contrast  between  his  feeling  of  disgnst,  despair,  and 
aversion  to  the  subject,  when  he  begins  the  inquiry  ("tfts  nouwPefa^V*  he 
sayB,  "  is  odious  to  the  historian^  who  hates  the  spurious  phUohffy  oui  ofSohkh  the 
pretences  to  hnouMge  on  the  subject  of  such  extinct  people  arise,"  p.  28),  and  the 
full  confidence  and  satisfaction  with  which  he  concludes  it. 

*  Herodot  ii.  23 :  'O  dh  izepl  rov  'Q«eavov  clTraf,  if  d^v^c  Tbv  fiv^ov 
Aveveikac,  oiK  ixei  iXeyx^^- 

*  That  KrSstdn  is  the  proper  reading  ^  Herodotns,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe — not  Krot&n,  as  Pionys.  Hal.  represents  it  CAnt.  Bom. 
i.  26)  —  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Niebuhr  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

'  Thacyd.  iv.  109.  Compare  the  new  Fragmenta  of  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  edited 
from  the  Vatican  MS,  by  Kramer,  and  since  by  Tafel  fTiibingen,  1844), 
■•ct  34,  p.  26,  —  ^Kfiaav  6e  r^v  Xel){>ov7i<Tov  raXtrrtv  ruv  U  hfiiivov  ITe^ad* 
7<0v  rivect  etc  izevre  dtypnfJtevoi  iroTuanara  •  KXeovdf,  *OA6^^ov,  *A/cpoi^a<wf, 
Afov,  QixTOov. 


fC4  BBTQKf  on 

horn,  tte  HcOfcnie. 
k  txpnaAj  Am  Ik  1 

;  others,  tlisufc  no 
of  < 
lopentoliiM. 

^  iHudi  we  can  be  aill  to  knov  iqpon  tiie 
;  the  few  town- 
» but  all  that  Herodotus  m  his 
daj  knew  as  Pelangian — spoke  a  baibaww  language.  Andiqwo 
sodi  a  point,  be  most  be  regarded  as  aoezedkoi  judge.  I^tho^ 
(mfeis  tiie  bJHtomn,)  all  the  earij  Fdaigians  ^oke  tke  smbm 
fangoage  »  thoae  of  KiMen  aid  Fbkia»  tbej  most  bftTe  dianged 
their  kngn^  aft  the  tittew^en  thej  pMsed  into  the  Hdlnie 
aggregale;,  or  becaaae  IMlens.  Now,  Hoodotos  conceiyes  thnft 
aggregate  to  banRe  been  gradnall J  enlaiged  to  Its  great  actoal  aiae 
b^inooipontingwith  itself  not  ontytbe  Pdaagians,  baft  sevunl 
other  nations  onee  barbaiians;i  the  HeUens  baving  been  origi- 
nallj  an  ineonaiderable  people.  Among  those  otbo'  nations 
once  baibarian,  whom  Herodotus  so^ioses  to  brnve  become 
HeUedbed,  we  maj  probablj  nnmber  the  Ldcges ;  and  with 
respect  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Pelasgtans,  we  hnve  contem- 
ponuy  testimonj  proviog  the  existence  of  barbarian  Lel^es  in 
later  times.  Philippas,  the  Karian  lustoriaD,  attested  the  pres- 
ent AyigtAn<«fty  and  believed  in  the  past  existence,  of  Lel^pea 
in  his  coonlzj,  as  serfe  or  dependent  ooltiTatoTs  nnder  the 
Earians,  analogaos  to  the  Helots  in  Laconia,  or  the  Penestas  in 
Thessalj.^  We  may  be  yerj  sure  that  there  were  no  HeUens 
—  no  men  speaking  the  Hellenic  tongoe — standing  in  such  a 
relation  to  the  Karians.    Among  those  man j  baibaiio«peak]ng 

^  Herod,  i  57.    wpotnexupfiKOTuv  avr^  xdl  aXkuv   tdviufv  fiapfioptm 

'  AtfaeoflB.  TL  p.  271.  ^tXtmroc  tv  ru  jrepi  Kapuv  so}  AeXeyytf  avyypifg^ 
uari,  nardke^ac  rode  AaKedaifunfiuv  'EtXarac  koZ  rotlc  BtmXuta^  luifiaiaf, 
tal  Kdpat  ft/vi  role  AeXe^ip  6^  oUurais  xn^^^^  waXai  r c-  « al  vdy. 
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nations  wliom  Herodotus  believed  to  have  changed  their  language 
and  passed  into  Hellens,  we  may,  therefore,  fairlj  consider  l^e 
Leleges  to  have  been  included.  For  next  to  the  Pela&tgians  and 
Felasgus,  the  Leleges  and  Lelex  figure  most  oonspicnouslj  in 
the  legendary  genealogies;  and  both  together  cover  the  larger 
portion  of  tfie  Hellenic  swL 

Confining  myself  to  historical  evidence,  and  believing  that  no 
assured  results  can  be  derived  from  the  attempt  to  transform 
legend  into  history,  I  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with 
confidence,  as  to  the  barbaric  language  spdsen  by  the  Pelasgians 
of  his  day ;  and  I  believe  the  same  with  regard  to  the  historical 
LelegeSy  —  but  without  presuming  to  determine  anything  in 
regard  to  the  legendary  Pelasgians  and  Leleges,  the  supposed 
ante-Hetienic  inhabitsmts  of  Greece.  And  I  think  this  course 
more  consonant  to  the  laws,  of  historical  inqoiry  than  that  which 
comes  recommended  by  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Thiriwall,  who 
soflens  and  explains  away  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  until  it  is 
made  to  mean  only  that  the  Pelasgians  of  Plakia  and  Krgst6n 
spoke  a  very  bad  Greek.  The  affirmation  of  Herodotus  is  dis- 
tinct, and  twice  repeated,  that  the  Pelasgians  of  these  towns, 
and  of  his  own  time,  spoke  a  barbaric  language ;  and  that  word 
appears  to  me  to  admit  of  but  one  interpretatiixo.^     To  suppose 

*  Herod,  i.  57.  'Hvriva  de  y^CHraav  leaav  ol  UeXwryalf  oi>K  ix^  arpetua^ 
dicau  el  dh  xP^Ctv  kari  reKjiaipofiivoig  Xeyeiv  'roiai  vw  h-i  hvai  Re^aayw^ 
Tuv  virep  TvpdjvCw  KpijcrCtva  noXiv  oUeovruv,  ,,,..Kal  t^  U?xucivv  re  ical 

2icv2^Tjv  Ue^Mjyuv  oIkujovtuv  Iv  'EXXi/oirovr^ Kot  6cra  oAXa  IleAoff- 

yiKcL  hovra  irciKianara  rd  oivofia  fteriftaXe'  elTovrolai  Set  ^etv,ifaav  ol 
IIeXaoyo2  papPapov  yX&aaav  levrsc.  El  roivw  rfv  kclI  irav  rotovro  rd  TLeXoff- 
ytKbv^  rd  ^ATTtKbv  l^voc,  ibv  TleJMtrytKbv  &fJta  rf  fierapok^  rp  if  •EAAiyvof 
Koi  T^  yX&offav  /ierepa'&e  •  Kai  yhp  dij  oite  ol  Kpffaruvi^rat  ohdaftoioi  ruv 
vvv  a<^iac  mpioiKeovTOv  hal  bftoyXaaaotf  oire  ol  TLXoKtrfvot*  o^ioi  6kt  bits' 
yTMoaot,  djiT^own  <5^,  bri  rbv  ijveiKavro  yX6aarjC  x^P^'^'^V P^''  /*"*« 
paivovrec  ig  ravra  rd  X^P^^^  tovtov  Ixovai  iv  ^'kaKy. 

In  the  next  chapter,  Herodotas  again  caUs  the  Pelas^an  nation  Pap 
Baoov. 

Respecting  this  langoage,  heard  by  Herodotus  at  Er^stdn  and  Plakia,  Dr. 
Thirlwall  jobeenres  (chap.ii.  p.  60),  "  This  language  Herodotus  describes  a» 
barbarous,  and  it  is  on  this  fact  he  grounds  his  general  conclusion  as  to  the 
uident*  Pelasgian  tongue.  But  he  has  not  entered  into  any  details  that 
might  have  served  to  ascertain  the  manner  or  degree  in  which  it  differed 
from  the  Greek.    Still,  the  expressions  he  uses  would  have  appeared  to 
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that  a  man,  who,  like  HerodotuSy  had  heard  almost  every  variety 
of  Greek,  in  the  coarse  of  his  long  travels,  as  well  as  Egyptian, 

imply  that  it  was  essentially  foreign,  had  be  not  q)oken  quite  as  strongly  in 
another  passage,  where  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  a  similar  meaning  to  hk 
words.  When  he  is  ennmerating  the  dialects  that  prevailed  among  the 
Ionian  Greeks,  he  obsenres  that  the  Ionian  cities  in  Lydia  agree  not  at  all  in 
their  tongne  with  those  of  Karia;  and  he  iq^Iies  the  very  same  tenn  to  these 
dialects,  wluch  he  had  before  nsed  in  speaking  of  the  remains  oi  the  Felas- 
gian  language.  Tins  passage  affords  a  measnre  by  ^diich  we  may  estimata 
the  force  of  the  word  bariarian  in  the  former.  Nothing  more  can  be  safely 
inferred  from  it,  than  that  the  Pelasgian  language  which  Herodotus  heard  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  elsewhere,  sounded  to  him  a  strange  jargon  -,  as  did  the 
dialect  of  Ephesns  to  a  Milesian,  and  as.  the  Bolognese  does  to  a  Florentioe. 
This  fact  leaves  its  real  natare  and  relation  to  the  Greek  quite  uncertain-, 
and  we  are  the  less  justified  in  building  on  it,  as  the  histoiy  of  FeUsgian 
settlements  is  extremely  obscnre,  and  the  traditions  which  Herodotus  reports 
on  that  subject  have  by  no  means  equal  we%ht  with  statements  made  from 
his  personal  observation.''  (Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece, ch.  ii.  p.  60, 2d  edit) 
In  the  statement  delivered  by  Herodotus  (to  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  beie 
refers)  about  the  language  spoken  in  the  Ionic  Greek  cities,  the  tustoriao 
had  said  (i.  142), — T^xjaaav  de  ov  t^v  avryv  ovtoi  vevofiiKcuriy  aX^  rpoirovi 
reffffepac  irapayayecnf.  Miletus,  Myas,  and  Priene, —  tv  ry  KapUg  Korcknv' 
TOt  Kord.  Tohra  duxXeyofuvai  o^i.  £|Aesus,  Kolophon,  etc,  —  akral  ai  icoXen 
Tf(7*  TTperepov  ?^^eiayat  dfwXoyiovci  KOTtL  yhijaoav  &u6evy  a^  6i  dfto^e- 
cvai.  The  Chians  and  Erythraeans,  —  Kara  ruvrd  diaXeyovrtUy  Idjuoi  St 
kir*  iovTuv  fiovvoi.     Ovtoi  ;^^apaicT^/jcf  yXcj<T(Tijg  reaaepe^  yiyvovrat. 

The  words  yXoxroTi^  ;);apa«ri)p  (*'^ distinctive  mode  erf"  speech  ^)  are  common 
to  both  these  passages,  but  their  meaning  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  is  to 
be  measured  by  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  which  the  author  is  speak- 
ing, as  weU  as  to  the  words  which  accompany  them,  —  especially  the  word 
pap^apoc  in  the  first  passage.  Nor  can  I  think  (with  Dr.  Tliirlwall)  that  the 
meaning  of  ^apjiapog  is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  other  two 
words :  the  reverse  is,  in  my  judgment,  correct.  Bupj3apoc  is  a  term  definite 
and  unequivocal,  but  yXuaojjc  x^^'^'^VP  varies  according  to  the  comparison 
which  you  happen  at  the  moment  to  be  making,  and  its  meaning  is  here 
determined  by  its  conjunction  with  fidpfiapog. 

When  Herodotus  was  speaking  of  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asa,  he 
might  properly  pointy  out  the  differences  of  ^eech  among  them  as  so  many 
different  ;fapaicr^pef  yXucajfc  -  the  limits  of  difference  were  fixed  by  the 
knowledge  which  his  hearers  possessed  of  the  persons  about  whom  he  was 
speaking ;  the  lonians  being  all  notoriously  Hellens.  So  an  author,  describ- 
ing Italy,  might  say  that  Bolognese^  Romans,  Neapolitans,  Genoese,  etc.  had 
different  x^'P^'^'^P^S  y'^^oovi ;  it  being  understood  that  the  difference  was 
such  as  might  subsist  among  persons  all  Italians. 
But  there  is  also  a  x^H^'^'^VP  yX(^(ra7}g  of  Greek  generally  (abfltractwB 
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Phoenician,  Asajnsat,  Ljdian,  and  other  languages,  did  not  know 
how  to  distinguish  bad  Hellenic  from  non-Hellenic^  is,  in  my 
judgment,  inadmissible ;  at  any  rate,  the  supposition  is  not  to  b« 
adopted  without  more  cogent  evidence  than  ahj  which  is  here 
found. 

As  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  what  were  the  antecedent 
internal  elements  out  of  which  the  Hellenic  aggregate  was  formed, 
so  I  confess  mjself  equally  iminformed  with  regard  to  its  external 
constituents.  Kadmus,  Danaus,  Kekrops,  —  the  eponyms  of  the 
Kadmeians,  of  the  Danaans,  and  of  the  Attic  Kekropia,  —  present 
themsely es  to  my  vision  as  creatures  of  legend,  and  in  that  charac- 
ter I  have  already  adverted  to  them.  That  there  m&j  have  been 
very  early  settlements  in  continental  Greece,  from  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt,  is  nowise  impossible ;  but  I  see  neither  positive  proof,  nor 
ground  for  probable  inference,  that  there  were  any  such,  though 
traces  of  Phoenician  settlements  in  some  of  the  islands  may  doubt* 
less  be  pointed  out.  And  if  we  examine  the  character  and 
aptitudes  of  Greeksj  as  compared  either  with  Egyptians  or  Phoeni* 
eians,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  not  only  no  analogy,  but  an 
obvious  and  fundamental  contrast :  the  Greek  may  occasionally 
be  found  as  a  borrower  £rom  these  ultramarine  contemporaries, 
but  he  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  their  ojQBspring  or  derivative. 
Nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  accept  an  hypothesis  which  implies 
(unless  we  are  to  regard  the  supposed  foreign  emigrante  as  yery 


made  of  its  various  dialects  and  diTersities),  as  contra&ted  with  Persian, 
Phoenician,  or  Latin,  —  and  of  Italian  generally,  as  contrasted  with  German 
or  English.  It  is  this  comparison  which  Herodotus  is  taking,  when  he 
describes  the  language  spoken  by  the  people  of  KrSstdn  and  Plakia,  and 
which  he  notes  by  the  word  Pappapov  as  opposed  to  *EXXfiviK6v :  it  is  with 
reference  to  this  comparison  that  ;i;ajoa/cT^p  yX6c(Tijc,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
chapter,  is  to  be  construed.  The  word  Pappapo^  is  the  usual  and  recognized 
antithesis  of  'EXXfjv,  or  ^EX^ffviKoc- 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
the  language  spoken  at  Er^t6n  and  at  Plakia  was  the  same,  though  the 
places  were  so  £Eir  apart  from  each  other.  This  identity  of  itself  shows  that 
he  meant  to  speak  of  a  substantiye  language,  not  of  a  **  strange  jargon.'* 

I  think  it,  therefore,  certain  that  Herodotus  pronounces  the  Pelasgians  of 
his  day  to  speak  a  substantive  language  different  from  Greek ;  but  whether 
diiiering  from  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  (e.  g.  in  the  degree  of  Latin  or 
^  Phoenician),  we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 
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few  in  nmnber,  in  which  case  the  question  loses  most  of  its  im- 
portance) that  the  Hellenic  language — the  noblest  tanoag  the 
many  varieties  of  human  speech,  and  possessing  within  itself  a 
pervading  symmetry  and  organization — is  a  mere  ccMifloenoe  of 
two  foreign  barbaric  languages  (Phoenician  and  Egyptian)  with 
two  or  more  internal  barbaric  languages,  —  Felasgian,  Lelegian, 
etc.  In  the  mode  of  investigation  pursued  by  different  histerians 
into  this  question  of  early  foreign  colonies,  there  is  great  differ- 
ence (as  in  the  case  of  the  Felasgi)  between  the  different  authors, 
-^  from  the  acquiescent  Euemerism  of  Baoul  Bodiette  to  the 
refined  distillation  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his 
History.  It  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  positive  knowledge 
which  Dr.  Thirlwall  guarantees  to  his  readers  in  that  chapter  is 
extremely  inconsiderable ;  for  though  he  proceeds  upon  the  gene- 
ral theory  (different  from  that  which  I  hold)  that  historical  mat- 
ter may  be  distinguished  and  elicited  from  the  legends,  yet  when 
the  question  arises  respecting  any  definite  historical  result,  his 
canon  of  credibility  is  too  just  to  permit  him  to  overlodc  the 
absence  of  positive  evidence,  even  when  all  intrinsic  incredibility 
is  removed.  That  which  I  note  as  Terra  Incognita,  is  in  his  view 
a  land  which  may  be  known  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  the  map 
which  he  draws  of  it  contains  so  few  ascertained  places  as  to 
differ  very  little  from  absolute  vacuity. 

The  most  ancient  district  called  Hellas  is  affirmed  by  Aristotle 
to  have  been  near  Ddddna  and  the  river  Achel6us,  —  a  description 
which  would  have  been  unintelligible  (since  the  river  does  not 
flow  near  Dddona),  if  it  had  not  been  qualified  by  the  remark, 
that  the  river  had  oflen  in  former  times  changed  its  course.  He 
states,  moreover,  that  the  deluge  of  Deukalion  took  place  chiefly 
in  this  district,  which  was  in  those  early  days  inhabited  by  the 
Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  cdHed  Grasci,  but  now  Hellenes.^ 
The  Selli  (called  by  Pindar,  Helli)  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as 
the  ministers  of  the  Dodonaean  Zeus,  —  <<  men  who  slept  on  the 
ground,  and  never  washed  their  feet ;"  and  Hesiod,  in  one  of  the 
lost  poems  (the  Eoiai),  speaks  of  the  fat  land  and  rich  pastures  - 
of  the  land  called  Hellopia,  wherein  Ddddna  was  situated.^    On 

*  Aristotcl.  Meteorol.  i.  14. 

'Homer,  Iliad,  xvi.  234;  Hesiod,  Fragm.  149,  ed.  Marktschefiel ;   So- 
phokl.  Trachin.  1174 ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  328. 
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what  aathoritj  Aristotle  made  his  statemeot,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  the  general  feeling  of  the  Greeks  was  different,  —  connecting 
Deukalion,  Hellen,  and  the  Hellenes,  primarilj  and  spedallj 
with  the  territory  called  Achaia  Fhthidtis,  between  Mount 
Othrys  and  CEta.  Nor  can  we  either  affirm  or  deny  his  asser- 
tion that  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Doddna  were  called 
Graeci  before  they  were  called  Hellenes.  There  is  no  ascertained 
instance  of  the  mention  of  a  people  called  Grseci,  in  any  author 
earlier  than  this  Aristotelian  treatise ;  for  the  allusions  to  Alkman 
and  Sophokles  prove  nothing  to  the  point^  Nor  can  we  explain 
how  Jt  came  to  pass  that  the  Hellenes  were  known  to  the  Romans 
only  under  the  same  of  Grseci,  or  Graii.  But  the  name  by  which 
a  people  is  known  to  foreigners  is  oflen  completely  different  from 
its  own  domestic  name,  and  we  are  not  less  at  a  loss  to  assign  the 
reason,  how  the  Basena  of  Etruria  came  to  be  known  to  the 
Bomans  by  the  name  of  Tuscans,  or  Etruscans. 


CHAPTER   III. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HELLENIC  AGGBE5ATE,  SEPAKATELY  TAKEN. 
-GREEKS  NORTH  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 

Haying  in  the  preceding  chapter  touched  upon  the  Greeks 
iA  their  aggregate  capacity,  I  now  come  to  describe  sepa- 
rately the  portions  of  which  this  aggregate  consisted,  as  they 
present  themselves  at  the  first  discernible  period  of  history. 

*  Stephaa.  Byz.  t.  TpaiKoc.  —  TpcuKec  ^^  irap^  t^  'AAx/tdw  al  ruv  'EAA^- 
v<jv  fttfripec,  kcU  K<ipd  lorpoxXei  iu  Hoi/ieffiv.  karl  Sk  ^  fUTair^^tafibCt  ^  ryi 
Tpal^  ei^eiac  K^iais  iariv. 

The  word  TpcuKec,  in  Alkman,  meaning  "  the  mothers  of  the  Hellenes,^* 
m&j  well  be  only  a  dialectic  variety  of  yp&ec,  analogous  to  k^^  and  6pvi^, 
for  K^elct  ^P^^Ci  etc.  (Ahrens,  Pe  Dialecto  DoridL,  sect  11,  p.  91 ;  and  sect. 
SI,  p.  242),  perhaps  declined  like  ywdiKec. 

The  term  used  by  Sc^hoklds,  if  we  may  believe  Fhotins,  was  not  TpaiKdc, 
bat  l^atKoc  (Fhotins,  p.  480, 15 ;  Dindorf,  Fragment  Soph.  933 :  compare 
455).    Enstathins  (p.  890)  seems  undecided  between  the  two. 
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It  has  alreadjbeen  mentknied  that  the  twelTe 
rkaoiM,  memben  of  what  is  called  the  AntptAtjoaae  < 
were  as  follows : — 

North  of  the  pass  of  Themioiyjlae, — Thessadiana,  PenhaeboK, 
Magn^ieSy  AclueanSy  Meliams  y«niane«,  I>olope& 

Soath  of  Uie  pass  of  ThemK^lav— l>oriaiiSy  ImiaiiSr  Boeo- 
tians, Jjoknansy  Pholdaiis. 

Other  Hellenic  races,  not  comprised  among  the  An^lnk- 
tjons,  were — 

The  -^StolifliM  and  Akamanians,  north  of  the  golf  cf  OonntlL 

The  Arcadiansy  Eleians,  Fisataoa,  and  Triphjliaiis,  in  the  ceo* 
tral  and  western  portion  of  FelopcnnSsos :  I  do  not  here  name 
the  AdiasanSy  who  ocenpied  the  sonthem  or  Pekpoiinesian  cosst 
of  the  Corinthian  gnlf^  becanse  the^  may  be  presumed  to  bare 
been  originallj  of  the  same  race  as  the  Phthiot  AchasaDS^so^ 
therefore  participant  in  the  Amphiktyomc  ooostitoenc^,  thoo^ 
their  actual  connecti<xi  with  it  majhave  been  disused* 

The  Drjopes,  an  inconsiderable^  but  seemingly  peculiar  sab- 
division,  who  occupied  some  scattered  points  on  die  searcoast,— * 
HermionS  on  the  Argolic  peninsula;  Styms  and  Sarystos  in 
Enlxea ;  the  island  of  Kythnus,  etc 

Thoo^  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  waj,  that  oar  historical 
discernment  €i  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  apart  hota  the  illnsions  of 
legend,  commences  with  776  b.  c^  jei^  with  regard  to  die  Isiger 
number  of  its  subdivisions  just  enumerated,  we  can  hardlj  be 
said  to  possess  any  spedfic  &cts  anterior  to  the  invasioD  of 
Xerxes  in  480  b.  c.  Until  the  year  560  b  o.,  (the  epoch  of 
CnBSus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens,)  the  bis- 
tory  of  the  Greeks  presents  hardly  anything  of  a  collective 
character :  the  movements  of  each  portion  of  the  HdleDic  wond 
begin  and  end  apart  from  the  rest.  The  destroctioii  of  EirrhA 
by  the  Amphiktyons  is  the  first  historical  inddent  which  brings 
into  play,  in  defence  of  the  Delphian  temple,  a  emninon  HeHenic 
feeling  of  active  obligation. 

But  about  560  b.  c,  two  important  changes  are  sees  to  come 
into  operation,  which  alter  the  character  of  Grecian  history^  -^ 
extricating  it  out  of  its  former  chaos  of  detail,  and  centrali^ii^ 
Its  isolated  phenomena :  1.  The  subjugation  of  the  Aaatic 
Greeks  by  Lydia  and  by  Persia,  followed  by  their  stroggles  for 
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emancipation,  —  wherein   the  European  Greeks  became  impli- 
cated, first  as  accessories,  and  afterwards  as  principals.     2.  The 
combined  action  of  the  large  mass  of  Greeks  under  Sparta,  as 
their  most  powerful  state  and  acknowledged  chief,  succeeded  by 
the   rapid  and  extraordinary  growth  of  Athens,  the  complete 
development  of   Grecian   maritime  power,  and    the    struggle 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  the  headship.  These  two  causes, 
though  distinct  in  themselves,  must,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as 
working  together  to  a  certain  degree,  —  or  rather,  the  second 
grew  out  of  the  first.      For  it  was  the  Persian  invasions  of 
Greece  which  first  gave  birth  to  a  widenspread  alarm  and  antipa- 
thy among  the  leading  Greeks  (we  must  not  call  it  Pan-Hellenic^ 
since  more  than  half  of  the  Amphiktyonic  constituency  gave 
earth  and  water  to  Xerxes)  against  the  barbarians  of  the  East, 
and  impressed  them  with  the  necessity  of  joint  active  operations 
under  a  leader.     The  idea  of  a  leadership  or  hegemony  of  col- 
lective Hellas,  as  a  privilege  necessarily  vested  in  some  one 
state  for  common  security  against  the  barbarians,  thus  became 
current,  —  an  idea  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Soldn,  or  any  one  of 
the  same  age.      Next,  came  the   miraculous    development  of 
Athens,  and  the  violent  contest  between  her  and  Sparta,  which 
should  be  the  leader ;   the  larger  portion  of  Hellas  taking  side 
with  one  or  the  other,  and  the  conmion  quarrel  against  the  Per- 
sian being  for  the  time  put  out  of  sight     Athens  is  put  down, 
Sparta  acquires  the  undisputed  hegemony,  and  again  the  anti- 
barbaric  feeling  manifests  itself,  though  faintly,  in  the  Asiatic 
expeditions  of  Agesilaus.      But  the  Spartans,  too  incompetent 
either  to  deserve  or  maintain  this  exalted  position,  are  over- 
thrown by  the  Thebans,  —  themselves  not  less  incompetent,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Epameinondas.     The  death  of  that  single 
man  extinguishes  the  pretensions  of  Thebes  to  the  hegemony, 
and  Hellas  is  lefl,  like  the  deserted  PenelopS  in  the  Odyssey, 
worried  by  the  competition  of  several  suitors,  none  of  whom  is 
strong  enough  to  stretch  the  bow  on  which  the  prize  depends.^ 
Such  a  manifestation  of  force,  as  well  as  the  trampling  down  of 

*  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vii.  5,  27 ;  Demosthenes,  De  Coron.  c  7,  p.  231  —  . 
oXXd  TIC  ^  oKpiTog  Kol  irapti,  rovroig  koI  irapd  role  aXXoic  "^^.ffaiv  ipif  Mat 
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die  ooiqieti^  suitors^  is  reserved,  not  for  any  legitimate  HeUenie 
um,  bot  lor  a  semi-Hellenizedi  Macedonian,  <<  brought  np  at 
P^laJ*  and  "**^^**g  good  his  oncroachments  graduallj  from  the 
aoiih  of  Otjmpas.  The  h^emonj  of  Greece  thus  passes  forever  ,. 
ool  of  Greciaii  hands ;  hot  the  conquerar  finds  his  interest  in 
fiA^ifcJliifcg  the  old  sentimeiit  under  the  influence  of  which  it  had 
fii^  ^pnii^  np»  He  binds  to  him  the  discordant  Greeks,  bj  the 
forae  of  thdr  ancient  and  common  antipathy  against  the  Great 
King^  until  the  desolation  and  sacrilege  once  committed  by 
Xoxes  al  Athens  is  avenged  by  annihilation  of  the  PerBian 
empii^  And  this  Tictmoos  consummation  of  Fan-Hellenic 
antipathy, — the  dream  of  Xenophon'  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa, —  the  hope  of  Jason  of 
pii^^ — the  exhortation  of  Isc^ratgs,^  —  the  project  of  Philip, 
and  the  achievemait  of  Alexander, — while  it  manifests  the 
inresbdble  might  of  Hellenic  ideas  and  organization  in  the  then 
iixiietinj^  slate  of  the  world,  is  at  the  same  time  the  closing  scene 
of  sobstantive  Gredan  life.  The  citizen-feelings  of  Greece 
become  afterwards  merely  secondary  forces,  subordinate  to  the 
preponderance  of  Greek  mercenaries  under  Macedonian  order, 
and  to  the  rudest  of  all  native  Hellens^ — the  ^Stolian  moun- 
taineers. Some  few  individuals  are  indeed  found,  even  in  the 
third  century  b.  c^  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Hellas,  and  the 
Achsean  confederadon  of  that  century  is  an  honorable  attempt 
to  contend  against  irresistible  difficulties  :  but  on  the  whole, 
that  firee,  social,  and  political  march,  which  gives  so  much 
interest  to  the  earlier  centuries,  is  irrevocably  banished  from 
Greece  after  the  generation  of  Alexander  the  Great 

The  fer^oing  brief  sketch  wiU  show  that,  taking  the  period 
from  Croesus  and  Peisistratus  down  to  the  generation  of  Alex- 
ander (560-300  B.  c.)}  the  phenomena  of  Hellas  generally,  and 

'  DemostheiL  jde  Coron.  c.  21,  p.  247. 

*  Xenopbon,  Anabos.  lii  2,  25-26. 

*  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  1, 12 ;  Isocrates,  Orat  ad  FhHipp.,  Orat  v.  p.  107. 
This  discourse  of  Isokrat^  is  composed  ezpresslj  for  the  porpose  of  callh^ 
on  Philip  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  united  Greece  against  the  Persians  : 
the  Oratio  iv,  called  Panegyrica,  recommends  a  combination  of  all  Greeks 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  under  the  hegemony  of  Athens,  putting  aside  all 
mtestine  differences ;  see  Orat.  ir.  pp.  45-68* 
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her  relations  both  foreign  and  inter-political,  admit  of  being 
grouped  tc^ther  in  masses,  with  continued  dependence  on  one 
or  a  few  predominant  circumstances.  Thej  may  Ik  said  to 
constitute  a  sort  of  historical  epopee,  analogous  to  that  which 
Herodotus  has  constructed  out  of  the  wars  between  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  from  the  legends  of  Id  and  Eur6pa  down  to  the 
repulse  of  Xerxes.  But  when  we  are  called  back  to  the  period 
between  776  and  560  b.  c,  the  phenomena  brought  to  our  knowl 
edge  are  scanty  in  number,  -^  exhibiting  few  common -feelings  or 
interests,  and  no  tendencj  towards  anj  one  assignable  purpose 
To  impart  attraction  to  this  first  period,  so  obscure  and  unprom- 
ising, we*  shall  be  compelled  to  consider  it  ia  its  relation  with  thf 
second ;  partly  as  a  preparation,  partly  as  a  contrast. 

Of  the.  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks  north  of  Attica,  during 
these  two  centuries,  we  know  absolutely  nothing ;  but  it  will  be 
possible  to  furnish  some  information  respecting  the  early  condi- 
tion and  struggles  of  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  respecting  the  rise  of  Sparta  from  the  second  to  the  first 
place  in  the  ccnnparatiYe  scale  of  Grecian  powers.  Athens 
becomes  first  known  to  us  at  the  legislation  of  Drake  and  the 
attempt  of  Kyldn  (620  b.  <j.)  to  make  himself  despot ;  and  we 
gather  some  facts  concerning  the  Ionic  dties  in  Eubcea  and  Asia 
Minor,  during  the  century  of  their  chief  prosperity,  prior  to  the 
reign  and  conquests  of  Crcesus.  In  this  way,  we  shall  form  to 
ourselves  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  —  of 
the  short-lived  and  energetic  development  of  the  Ionic  Greeks, 
— and  of  the  slow  working  of  those  causes  which  tended  to 
bring  about  increased  Hellenic  interoonmiunication, -^  as  con- 
trasted with  the  enlarged  range  of  ambition,  the  grand  Fan- 
Hellenic  ideas,  the  systematized  party-antipathies,  and  the 
intensified  action,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  which  grew  out  of 
the  contest  with  Persia. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  remarkable  manifestations  which 
will  require  special  notice  during  this  first  period  of  Gredan 
history  t  1.  The  great  multiplicity  of  colonies  sent  forth  by 
individual  dties,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  several 
oolonies ;  2.  The  number  of  despots  who  arose  in  the  various 
Grecian  cities ;  3.  The  lyric  poetry;  4.  The  rudiments  of  that 

TOI..IL  12*  18oc 
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"wliicii  flft6rwvdfl  iipcnod  into  mofsl  piMifcwophy,  ss  nmnlestod 
in  gnomn.  or  aphorisms,  —  or  the  aige  of  the  Seren  YHse  Men. 

But  hAre  I  piooeed  to  relate  those  esiliest  prooeedings  (un- 
fiatonatd J  too  few)  of  the  Danans  and  lomaas  dmiDg  the  his- 
torical period,  together  with  the  other  matters  just  allnded  to,  it 
will  he  convenient  to  go  over  the  names  and  positions  of  those 
other  Grecian  states  respecting  which  we  have  no  infonnstion 
during  these  fiist  two  centuries.  Some  idea  will  thus  be  formed 
of  the  less  important  members  of  ^he  HeDenie  aggregate,  pre- 
▼ioos  to  the  thne  idien  the j  will  be  caDed  into  action.  We 
begin  bj  the  territoiy  north  of  the  pass  of  Thermopjbe. 

Of  the  different  races  who  dwelt  between  this  celebrated  pass 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pen^os,  by  fiur  the  most  powerfid  and 
important  were  the  Thessalians.  ScMrotimes,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  this  area  passes  under  the  name  of  lliessal j,  —  since  noini- 
nallj,  though  not  always  really,  the  power  ci  the  HiessalianB 
extended  over  the  whole.  We  know  that  the  Trachinian  Hera- 
kleia,  founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  eariy  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  dose  at  the  pass  of  Th^mopylae,  was  plant- 
ed upon  the  territory  ei  the  Thessalians.^  But  there  were  also 
widiin  these  limits  other  laoesy  inferior  and  dependent  on  the 
Thessalians,  yet  said  to  be  of  more  ancient  date,  and  certaiiil j 
not  less  genuine  subdivisions  ci  the  Hellenic  name.  The'Perr- 
baebi'  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  the  territmy  between  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  Pen^ius  and  Mount  Olympus.  The 
Magnigtes^  dwelt  along  the  eastern  coast,  between  Mount  Ossa 
and  Pelion  on  one  side  and  the  .S^ean  oa  the  other,  compris- 
ing the  south-eastern  cape  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Pagasae  as  far  as  I51ko6.  The  Achaeans  occupied  the  territory 
called  Phthidtis,  extendii^  from  near  Mount  Pindus  on  the  west 
to  the  gulf  of  Pagasas  on  the  east,^ — along  the  mountain  chaiii 

*  Thncyd.  iiL  93.  Oi  Qtooa>Mt  tv  iwajiti  bvrt^  tuv  ravrg  x^P*f^^i  *^  "** 
iirt  ry  yy  Uri^ero  (Herakleis),  etc 

'  Herodot.  vii  173 ;  Strabo,  ix.  pp.  44(M4L  Herodotus  notices  the  pass 
over  the  diain  of  Oiympna  or  the  Cambaniaa  mountaina  by  which  Xerxes 
and  hja  army  passed  oat  of  Macedonia  into  Ferrhsebia ;  see  the  descriptioa 
of  the  pass  and  the  neighboring  ponntry  in  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,  ch.  xzviiL  toL  iii.  pp.  333-348 ;  compare  Livj,  zliL  53. 

'  Skylaz,  Periplns,  c.  66 ;  Hetodot  rii.  183rl88. 

^Skylax,  PeripLc.64;  Strabo,  iz. pp. 433-434.    Sophoklli  ladndedtiM 
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of  Otbrys  with  its  lateral  projectioiifl  northerly  into  the  Thessa- 
lian  plsdn,  and  southerly  even  to  its  junction  with  CBta.  The 
tliree  tribes  of  the  Malians  dwelt  between  Achaea  Phthiotis  and 
TliennopjlaB,  including  both  Trachin  and  Herakleia.  Westward 
of  Achaea  Phthidtis,  the  lofty  region  of  Pindus  or  Tymphr^stus, 
^with  its  declivities  both  westward  and  eastward,  was  occupied 
by  the  Dolopes, 

All  these  five  tribes,  or  subdivisions,  —  Perrhsebians,  Magnetos, 
-  Achseans  of  Phthidtis,  Malians,  and  Dolopes,  together  with  cer- 
tain Epirotic  and  Macedonian  tribes  besides,  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  Pindus  and  Olympus,  -^  were  in  a  state  of  irregular 
dependence  upon  the  Tbessalians,  who  occupied  the  central  plain 
or  basin  drained  by  the  Peneius.     That  river  receives  the  streamfl 
from  Olympus,  from  Pindus,  and  from  Othrys, — flowing  through 
a  region  which  was  supposed  bj  its  inhabitants  to  have  been 
once  a  lake,  until  Poseidon  cut  open  the  defile  of  Tempd,  through 
which  the  waters  found  an  efflux.     In  travelling  northward  from 
Thermopylae,  the  commencement  of  this  fertile  region  —  the  am- 
plest space  of  land  oontinoously  productive  which  Hellas  presents 
—  is  strikingly  marked  by  the  steep  rock  and  ancient  fortress  of 
Thaumaki ;  ^  from  whence  the  traveller,  passing  over  the  moun* 
tains  of  Achaea  Phthidtis  and  Othrys,  sees  before  him  the  plains 
and  low  declivities  which  reach  northward  across  Thessaly  to 
Olylftpus.     A  narrow  strip  of  coast  —  in  the  interior  of  the  gulf 
of  Pagasae,  between  the  Magnetes  and  the  Achaeans,  and  con- 
taining the  towns  of  Amphanaeum  and  Pagasae^  —  belonged  to 

territory  of  Trachin  in  the  limits  of  PhtfaidtiB  (Strabo,  /.  c).  Herodotus 
considers  Phthidtis  as  terminating  a  little  north  of  the  river  Spercheios 
(vii.  198). 

^  See  the  description  of  Thaumaki  in  lavy,  xxxii.  4,  and  in  Dr.  Holland's 
Travels,  ch.  xvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  112,  — now  Thomoko. 

'  Skylax,  Peripl.  c.  65.  Hesjchias  (r.  TiayaffiTTfc  'AiroA^ov)  seems  to 
reckon  Pi^asse  as  Achaean. 

About  the  towns  in  Thessaly,  and  their  various  positions,  see  Mannert^ 
Geograph.  der  6r.  und  Bomer,  part  vii.  book  iii.  ch.  8  and  9. 

There  was  an  ancient  religious  ceremony,  celebrated  by  the  Delphians 
every  ninth  year  (Snnaet^ris) :  a  procession  was  sent  from  Delphi  to  the 
pass  of  TempS,  consisting  of  well-bom  youths  under  an  archi-tiiedr,  who 
represented  ^o  proceeding  ascribed  by  an  old  legend  to  Apollo ;  that  god 
was  believed  to  have  gone  thither  to  receive  expiation  after  the  slaughter  of 
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this  pioper  territory  of  Thessalj,  but  its  great  expansion  was 
inland :  within  it  were  situated  the  dtiea  of  Pherse,  Fharsalos^ 
'  Skotossa,  Larissa,  Krannon,  Atraz,  Pharkadon,  Trikka,  Metro- 
polis, Pelinna,  etc 

The  abundance  of  com  and  cattle  fixxn  the  neighboring  plaios 
ffustained  in  these  cities  a  numerous  population,  and  above  all  a 
proud  and  disorderly  noblesse,  whose  manners  bore  much  resem- 
blance to  t^oee  of  the  heroic  times.  They  were  violent  in  their 
behavior,  eager  in  armed  feud,  butxunaccostomed  to  political 
discussion  or  compromise ;  faithless  as  to  obligations,  yet  at  the 
same  time  generous  in  their  hospitalities,  and  much  given  to  the 
enjoyments  of  the  table.^  Breeding  the  finest  horses  in  Greece, 
they  were  distinguished  for  their  excellence  as  cavalry ;  but  their 
infantry  is  little  noticed,  nor  do  the  Thessalian  cities  seem  to 
have  possessed  that  congregation  of  free  and  tolerably  equal  dti- 
fens,  each  master  of  his  own  arrns^  out  of  whom  the  ranks  of 

the  serpent  Pytho :  at  least,  this  was  one  among  several  discrepant  legends. 
The  chief  yoath  plucked  and  brought  hack  a  branch  fixMn  the  sacred  bnrel  at 
Tempd,  as  a  token  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission:  he  retimed  by** the 
sacred  road,"  and  broke  his  fast  at  a  place  called  Aetirvidr,  near  Larissa.  A 
solemn  festival,  frequented  bj  a  huge  concoorse  of  people  from  the  8ll^ 
romiding  regions,  was  celebrated  on  this  occasion  at  Tempd^  in  honor  of 
Apollo  Tempeit&i  (*An2^m>i  Tefiireir^^  in  the  ^£oUc  dialect  of  Thessalj :  see 
Inscript.  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins.  No.  1 767 ).  The  procession  was  acoompanied 
by  a  flute-player. 

See  Plutarch,  Qusest  Gr»c.  ch.  xi.  p.  292;  De  Mosicd,  ch.  ziv.  p.  118<i 
Allan,  y.  H.  iiL  1 ;  Stephan.  Byz.  r.  Aetirvidf. 

It  is  important  to  notice  these  religious  processions  as  establishing  inte^ 
coarse  and  sympathies  between  the  distant  members  of  Hellas :  bnt  the 
inferences  which  O.  Mailer  (Dorians,  b.  ii  1,  p.  222)  would  build  upon  them, 
as  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Dorians  and  the  worship  of  Apollo,  are  not  to 
be  trusted. 

'  Plato,  Krito,  c  15,  p.  53.  Uel  ytip  dff  nXeiartf  itra^ia  Koi  ixoXaffia  (com- 
-pare  the  beginning  of  the  Men6n) — a  remark  the  more  striking,  since  he 
had  just  before  described  the  Boeotian  Thebes  as  a  well-regulated  city, 
though  both  Dikfearchus  and  Polybins  represent  it  in  their  thnes  as  so  mach 
the  contrary. 

See  also  Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  c.  9,  p.  16,  oont  Aristokrat  c  29,  p.  657; 
SchoL  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  1466;  Theopomp.  Fragment  54-178,  ed.  Vidoti 
Aristophanes,  Pint  521. 

The  march  of  political  affairs  in  Thessaly  is  understood  from  Xettoph> 
Ballea.  tL  1 :  compare  Anabas.  1 1, 10,  and  Thucyd.  iv  78. 


^ 


1io[^te8  were  oonfititnted,  —  the  warlike  nobles,  sudi  as  the  Aleii- 
adae  at  Xjsurissa,  or  the  Skopadae  at  Slrannoiiy  despising  eyerything 
but  equestrian  service  for  themselves,  famished,  from  their  ex- 
tensive herds  on  the  plain,  horses  for  the  poorer  soldiers.  These 
Thessalian  cities  exhibit  the  extreme  of  turbulent  oligarchy,  oc- 
casionally trampled  down  by  some  one  man  of  great  vigor,  but 
little  tempered  by  that  sense  of  political  communion  and  rever- 
ence for  established  law,  which  was  found  among  the  better 
cities  of  Hellas.  Both  in  Athens  and  Sx>arta,  so  different  in 
many  respects  from  each  other,  this  feeling  will  be  found,  if  not 
indeed  constantly  predominant,  yet  constantly  present  and  ope- 
rative. Both  of  them  exhibit  a  contrast  with  Larissa  or  Pheras 
not  unlike  that  between  Bome  and  Capua,  —  the  former,  with 
her  endless  civil  disputes  constitutionally  conducted,  admitting 
the  joint  action  of  parties  against  a  common  foe ;  the  latter,  with 
her  abuikdant  soil,  enriching  a  luxurious  oligarchy,  and  impelled 
according  to  the  feuds  of  her  great  proprietors,  the  Magii,  Blossii, 
and  Jub^llii.^ 

The  Thessalians  are,  indeed,  in  their  character  and  capacity 
as  much  Epirotic  or  Macedonian  as  Hellenic,  forming  a  sort  of 
link  between  the  two.  For  the  Macedonians,  though  trained  in 
aftertimes  upon  Grecian  principles  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  so  as  to  constitute  the  celebrated  heavy-armed  pha- 
lanx,  were  originally  (even  in  the  Peloponnesian  war)  distin- 
guished chiefly  for  the  excellence  of  fheir  cavalry,  like  the  Thes- 
salians ;3  while  the  broad-biimmed  hat,  or  kausia,  and  the  short 
spreading-mantle,  or  chlamys,  were  common  to  both. 

We  are.told  that  the  Thessalians  were  originally  emigrants 
from  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  and  conquerors  of  the  plain  of  the 
Peneius,  which  (according  to  Herodotus)  was  then  called  JEohsy 
and  which  they  found  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.3  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  great  Thessalian  families, — such  as  the 
Aleuadse  of  Larissa,  descendants  from  H^rakles,  and  placed  by 

*  See  Cicero^  Orat  in  Pison.  c.  11 ;  De  Leg.  Agrar.  cont  Bullnai,  e 
84-d5. 

■  Compare  the  The^saliaii  cavalry  as  described  by  Polybias,  iv.  8,  with  Iha 
Macedonian  as  described  by  Thncydidts,  iL  100. 

*  Herodot  vii.  176 ;  Thncyd.  i.  12. 
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Pindar  on  the  same  level  as  tbe  LacedaBmoman  kings  ^ — wooU 
have  admitted  this  Thesprotian  origin ;  nor  does  it  ocRBcide  inlli 
the  tenor  of  those  legends  which  make  the  epcmjm,  Thessaliis, 
son  of  H^rakl^s.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remaiked  that  tiie  lan- 
guage of  the  Thessalians  was-  Hellenic,  a  varie^  of  the  M(^q 
dialect  ;3  the  same  (so  far  as  we  can  make  oot)  as  that  of  the 
people  whom  they  must  have  found  settled  in  the  ooontry  at 
their  first  conquest.  If  then  it  be  true  that,  at  some  period  ante- 
rior to  the  commencement  of  authentic  history,  a  body  of  Thes- 
protian warriors  crossed  the  passes  of  Pindns,  and  established 
themselves  as  conquerors  in  Thessaly,  we  must  sappose  them  to 
have  been  more  warlike  than  numerous  and  to  have  graduaUy 
dropped  their  primitive  language. 

Li  other  respects,  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Thessaly, 
such  as  we  find  it  during  the  historical  period,  favors  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  original  mixture  of  conquerors  and  ccmquered :  for  it 
seems  that  there  was  among  the  Thessalians  and  their  dependents 
a  triple  gradation,  somewhat  ^analogous  to  that  of  Laconia.  First, 
a  class  of  rich  proprietors  distributed  throughout  the  principal 
cities,  possessing  most  of  the  soil,  and  constituting  separate  oli- 
garchies, loosely  hanging  together.^  Next,  the  subject  Achseans, 
Magnates,  Perrhaebi,  differing  from  the  Laconian  Perioeki  in 
this  point,  that  they  retmned  their  ancient  tribe-name  and  sepa- 
rate Amphiktyonic  franchise.  Thirdly,  a  class  <rf  serfs,  or  depen- 
'  dent  cultivators^  corresponding  to  the  Laconian  Helots,  who^  till' 
ing  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  oligarchs,  paid  over  a  proportion  of 
its  produce,  fnmished  the  retainers  by  which  these  great  fanu- 
lies  were  surrounded,  served  as  their  followers  in  the  cavahy, 
and  were  in  a  condition  of  villanage,  —  yet  with  the  important 
reserve,  that  they  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country,*  that  they 

*  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  init  with  the  Scholia,  and  the  valuable  comjnent  of 
Boeckh,  in  reference  to  the  Aleuadae ;  Schneider  ad  Aristot  Polit  t.  5,  9j 
and  the  Essay  of  Bnttmann,  Von  dem  Geschlecht  der  Alenaden,  art  xxil 
vol.  ii.  p.  254,  of  the  collection  called  ^  Mythologiu." 

'  Ahrens,  De  Dialect.  .^k>lic4,  c.  1»  2. 

»  See  Aristot.  Polit.  iL  6,  3 ;  Thncyd.  ii.  99-100. 

*  The  words  ascribed  by  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vi  1, 11)  to  Jason  of  Phei^i 
as  well  as  to  Theocritns  (xvi  34),  attest  the  nombers  and  vigor  of  the  Thes- 
ialian  Penestie,  and  the  great  wealth  of  the  Alenads  and  SkopadsB.  Both 
tfwfe  families  acquired  celebrity  from  the  verges  of  Simonides :  he  was  p* 
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hud  a  permanent  tenure  in  tbe  soO,  and  that  ttiej  maintained  amcmg 
one  another  the  relations  of  familj  and  village.  This  last  mention- 
ed order  of  men,  in  Thessalj  called  the  Penestae,  is  assimilated 
by  all  ancient  authors  to  the  Helots  of  Laconia,  and  in  both  cases 
the  danger  attending  such  a  social  arrangement  is  noticed  bj 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Helots  as  well  as  the  Penestae  had 
their  0¥m  common  language  and  mutual  sympathies,  a  separate 
residence,  arms,  and  courage ;  to  a  certain  extent,  ako,  thej  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  a^uiring  property,  since  we  are  told  that 
some  of  the  Penestae  were  richer  than  their  mastens.^  So  many 
means  of  action,  combined  with  a  degraded  social  position,  gave 
rise  to  frequent  revolt  and  incessant  apprehensions.  Asa  general 
rale,  indeed,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  slaves,  or  dependents, 
for  the  benefit  of  proprietors  in  the  dties,  prevailed  throughout 
most  parts  of  Greece.  The  rich  men  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Athens, 
or  Ells,  must  have  derived  their  incomes  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  it  seems  that  there  was  often,  in  other  places,  a  larger  in 
termixture  of  bought  foreign  slaves,  and  also  that  the  number, 
fellow-feeling,  and  courage  of  the  degraded  village  population 
was  nowhere  so  great  as  in  Thessaly  and  Laconia.  Now  the 
origin  (^  the  Penestas,  in  Thessaly,  is  ascribed  to  the  conquest  of 

tronized  and  hift  muse  inyoked  by  both  of  them ;  see  JElian,  Y.  H.  xii.  1 ; 
Ovid,  Ibis,  512;  Qointilian,  xi.  2, 15.  Pindar  also  boasts  of  his  friendship 
with  Thorax  the  Alenad  (Pyth.  x.  99). 

The  Thessaliaa  ^vSpafroSicrrai,  alluded  to  in  Aristophanes  (Flatus,  521), 
must  have  sold  men  out  of  the  country  for  slaves,  *-  eidier  refhutoiy  Penes- 
tsB,  or  Perrhsbian,  Magnetic,  and  Achsean  freemen,  seized  by  yiolenoe:  the 
Axeman  comic  p^t  MnSsimachns,  in  jesting  on  the  voracity  of  the  Pharsa- 
lians,  exclaims,  i^.  Athens,  x.  p.  418  — 

ipd  TTOV 

diTT^  KaTe<r&iov(n  izoXiv  ^kxoLKrjv ; 
PagassQ  was  celebrated  as  a  place  of  export  for  slaves  (Hermippns  ap. 
Athense.  i.  49). 

Menon  o^^Pharsalns  assisted  the  Athenians  against  Amphipolis  with  200, 
»r  300  •*  Pencst®,  on  horseback,  of  his  own"  —  {Hevetrraig  l6ioig)  Demos- 
then,  irepl  IwTO^.  c.  9,  p.  173,  cont  Aristokrat  c.  51,  p.  687. 

>  Archemachns  ap.  Athenss.  vi.  p.  264 ;  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  p.  777 ;  Aristot 
PoliL  n.  6,  3 ;  vil  9,  9  j  Dionys.  Halic.  A.  B.  ii.  84. 

>  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  insist  on  the  extreme  danger  of  having  numer- 
ous slaves,  fellow-countrymen  and  of  one  language  —  {dfiofvXoty  bfio^voi. 
narpioTtu  oX^^mp), 
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the  territorj  hj  the  ThesprotianSy  as  that  of  the  Hdots  in  La- 
oonia  is  traced  to  the  Dorian  conqaest  The  yictois  in  both 
countries  are  ssttd  to  hav^  entered  into  a  conyentioQ  with  the 
vanquished  population,  whereby  the  hitter  became  serfs  and 
tillers  of  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  former,  but  were  at  the 
same  time  protected  in  their  holdings,  constituted  subjects  of  the 
state,  and  secured  against  being  sold  away  as  slaves.  .  Even  in 
the  Thessalian  cities,  though  inhabited  in  common  by  Thessaliao 
proprietors  and  their  Penests,  the  quarters  assigned  to  each 
were  to  a  great 'degree  separated:  what  waa  called  the  Free 
Agora  could  not  be  trodden  by  any  Penest,  except  when  spedall  j 
summoned.1 

Who  the  people  were,  whom  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  by  the 
Thesprotians  reduced  to  this  predial  villanage,  we  find  difTerentlj 
stated.  According  to  Theopompus,  they  were  Perrhaebians  and 
Magnates ;  according  to  others,  Pelasgians ;  while  Archemadias 
alleged  them  to  have  been  Boeotians  of  the  territory  of  Ame,* 
—  some  emigrating,  to  escape  the  conquerors,  others  remauuQg 
.and  accepting  the  condition  of  serfs.  But  the  conquest,  adsaming 
it  as  a  fact,  occurred  at  far  too  early  a  day  to  allow  of  oar 
making  out  either  the  manner  in  which  it  came  to  pass,  or  the 
state  of  things  which  preceded  it.  The  Pelasgians  whom 
Herodotus  saw  at  Kreston  are  affirmed  1^  him  to  have  been  the 
descendants  of  those  who  quitted  Thessaly  to  escape^the  invading 
Thesprotians ;  though  others  held  that  the  Boeotians,  driven  on 
this  occasion  from  their  habitations  on  the  gulf  of  Pagass  near 
the  Achasans  of  Phthidtis,  precipitated  themselves  on  Orchome- 
nus  and  Boeotia,  and  settled  in  it,  expelling  the  IDnyae  and 
the  Pelasgians. 

>  AriBtot.  PoUt  vii.  11,  2. 

'  Theopompns  and  Ardi^machus  ap.AtheniB.TL  pp.  264-266:  compare 
Thucyd.  it  12 ;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Apvv  —  the  converse  of  this  story  in  Strabo, 
ix.  pp.  401-411,  of  the  Thessalian  AmS  being  settled  from  Boeotia.  That 
the  riUains  or  Fenestse  were  completely  distinct  from  the  circamjacent  de 
pendents, — Achseans,  Magnates,  Perrhsebians,  we  see  by  Aristot  PoUt.  u.  6? 
8.  They  had  their  eponymous  hero  Penest^,  whose  descent  was  *'**^.  JJ 
Thessalos  son  of  Herakl^ ;  they  were  thus  connected  with  the  mythical 
CaUier  of  the  nation  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Yesp.  1271). 

'  Herodot  i.  57 :  compare  yiL  176. 


Passing  over  the  legends  on  this  subject,  and  confining  omv 
selves  to  historical  time,  we  find  an  established  quadraple  division 
of  Thessalj,  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Aleuas, 
the  ancestor  (real  or  mythical)  of  the  powerful  Aleuadae,  — 
Thessalidtis,  Pelasgidtis,  Histiseotis,  Phthidtis.i  In  PHthidtis 
were  comprehended  the  Acha&ass,  whose  chief  towns  were  Meli- 
tsea,  Itdnus,  Thebae,  Phthidtides,  Alos,  Larissa,  Kremaste,  and 
Fteleon,  on  or  near  the  western  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Pagasse* 
Histia^tis,  to  the  north  of  the  Peneius,  comprised  the  PeirhsB- 
bians,  with  numerous  Utwns  strong  in  situation,  but  of  no  great 
size  or  importance ;  they  occupied  the  passes  of  Olympus^  and 
are  sometimes  considered  as  extending  westward  across  Pindus. 
Pelasgi6tis  included  the  Magnetes,  together  with  that  which  was 
called  the  Pelasgic  plain,  bordering  on  the  western  side  of  Pelion 
and  Ossa.3  Thessalidtis  comprised  the  central  plain  of  Thessaly 
and  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Peneius.  This  was  the  politicid 
classification  of  the  Thessalian  power,  framed  to  suit  a  time 
when  the  separate  cities  were  maintained  in  harmonious  action 
by  favorable  circumstances,  or  by  some  energetic  individual 
ascendency ;  for  their  union  was  in  general  interrupted  and  dis- 
orderly, and  we  find  certain  cities  standing  aloof  while  the  rest 
went  to  war.4  Though  a  certain  political  junction,  and  obliga- 
tions of  some,  kind  towards  a  common  authority,  were  recognized 
in  theory  by  all,  and  a  chief,  or  Tagus,^  was  nominated  to  enforce 

*  Hellanikas,  Eragm.  28,  ed.  Didot ;  ^arpocratton,  t.  Terpapxia :  the  qoad- 
mple  diTision  was  older  than  HekaUoos  (Steph.  Bjz.  v.  Kpavvcjv). 

Hekatseus  connected  the  Perrh«bians  with  the  genealogy  of  .Solos  through 
Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmonens:  they  passed  as  AUiXeic  (HekatsBOS,  I^ 
834,  ed.  Didot;  Stephan.  Byz.  r.  *a^wo  and  Tcwoi). 

The  territory  of  the  dty  of  HisdaBa  (in  the  north  part  of  the  island  of 
Enboea)  was  also  called  Histi«B6tis.  The  donble  occurrence  o^  this  name 
(no  uncommon  thing  in  undent  Greece)  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
statement,  that  the  FerrhsBbi  had  subdued  the  northern  parts  of  Euboea,  and 
carried  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eubcean  Histiaa  captive  into  the  norih 
west  of  Thessaly  (Strabo,  iz.  p.  437,  x.  p.  446). 

*  Fliny,  H.  N.  iv.  1 ;  Straho,  ix.  p.  440. 

*  Strabo,  ix.  p.  443.  « 

*  Biodor.  xviii.  11 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  22. 

*  The  Inscription  No.  1770  in  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscript  contains  a  lettei 
of  the  Boman  consul,  Titus  Quinctins  Ehuiiininus,  addressed  to  the  dty  of 
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obediaioe» — jet  it  iieqaenflj  bqipeDed  dat  Ae  dspoles  of  iIk 
cities  among  tbemselTes  preycnted  the  dioiee  of  a  Tj^ob,  cr 
drove  him  oat  of  the  ooontiy ;  and  left  the  •IKMniif  fittle  mare 
than  DominaL  l4iriftga,  Fhazsafais,!  and  Fhenc^ — each  vith  its 
cioster  of  dependent  towns  as  adjancte, — seem  to  ha;ve  been 
nearly  on  a  par  in  strength,  and  eadi  torn  by  intestine  ^w*^on, 
so  that  not  onl j  was  the  so^enuKj  orer  eommon  dqwndents 
relaxed,  hot  even  the  means  of  repelling  invadezs  greadj  en- 
feebled«  The  dependence  of  the  PenhjEfaians^  Magngigg, 
Achseans,  and  Malians,  mi^ity  under  these  circanistanoes,  be 
often  loose  and  easy.  Bat  the  conditioa  of  the  Penestas — who 
ooeopied  the  villages  belonging  to  these  great  dtiesy  in  the  cen- 
tral plain  of  Pelasgiotis  and  Thessalidtis^  and  fiom  whom  the 
AleaacLe  and  SkopadsB  derived  thor  exnberanee  of  landed  prod- 
uce— was  noway  mitigated,  if  it  was  not  even  aggravated,  by 
snch  constant  factions.  Nor  vrere  there  wanting  cases  in  which 
the  discontent  of  this  sobject-cbss  was  emfdoyed  by  members  of 
the  native  oligarchy,^  or  even  by  foreign  states,  fbr  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  political  revolutions. 

^  When  Thessaly  is  under  her  Tagus,  an  the  neig^bboring  pec^Ie 
pay  tribute  to  her ;  she  can  send  into  the  field  ax  thousand  cav- 
alry and  ten  thousand  hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  infiuitry,'3  ob- 
served Jason,  despot  of  Pherae,  to  Pcdydamas  of  Pharsalns,  in 
endeavoring  to  prevail  on  the  latter  to  second  his  pretensions  to 
that  dignity.  The  impost  due  from  the  tributaries,  seemingly 
considerable,  was  then  realized  with  arrears,  and  the  duties  upcm 

Kjrei\»  (north  of  Atnix  in  Perriuebia).  The  letter  is  addressed,  Kvptmiup 
TcHf  rayotf  koX  ry  itoT^i,  —  the  title  of  Tagi  seems  thus  to  hare  been  given 
to  the  magistrates  of  separate  Thessalian  cities.  The  Inscriptions  of  Than- 
maki  (No.  1778-1774)  hare  the  title  &pxovTec,  not  rayoL  The  title  raybc 
was  peculiar  to  Thessaly  (Pollux,  i  128). 

*  Xenophon,  Hellen.  tL  1,9;  Diodor.  xir.  82 ;  Thncjd.  i.  3.  Herod.  Tii. 
6,  calls  the  AleoadsB  OeffoaXitfc  ^aaiXtieg. 

•  Xenophon,  Memorab.  L  2, 24 ;  Hellenic'.  iL  3, 37.  The  loss  of  the  comedy 
called  UoXeif  of  Enpolis  (see  Meineke,  Pragm.  Comicor.  Gnec.  p.  513)  prob- 
ably pKvents  ns.from  nndeiitanding  the  sarcasm  "of  Aristophanes  (Vesp. 
1263)  about  the  napoTrpeapeia  of  Amjnias  among  the  Penests  of  Pharsalus; 
but  the  incident  there  alluded  to  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proceed- 
ings ofEritiaa,  touched  upon  by  Xenophon. 

'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  rl  1,  ^12. 
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impoi-ts  at  the  harbors  of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  confederacy,  were  then  enforced  with  strictness ; 
bat   the  observation  shows  that,  while  unanimous  Thessalj  was 
very  powerful,  her  periods  of  unanimity  were  only  occasional.^ 
^mong  the  nations  which  thus  paid  tribute'  to  the  fulness  of 
Xhessalian  power,  we  may  number  not  merely  the  PcrrhaBbi, 
Magnetes,  and  Achaeans  of  Phthidtis,  but  also  the  Malmna  and 
Dolopes,  and  various  tribes  of  Epirots  extending  to  the  west- 
-ward  of  Pindus/2    We  may  remark  that  they  were  all  (except 
the  Mayans)  javelin-men,  or  light-armed  troops,  not  serving  in 
Tank  with  the  full  panoply;  a  fact  which,  in  Greece,  counts  as 
presumptive  evidence  of  a  lower  civilization :  the  Magnetes,  too^ 
had  a  peculiar  close-fitting  mode  of  dress,  probably  suited  to  move- 
ments in  a  mountainous  country .3    There  was  even  a  time  when 
the  Thessalian  power  threatened  to  extend  southward  of  Ther- 
mopylae, subjugating  the  Phokians,  Dorians,  and  Lokrians.     So 
much  were  the  Phokians  alarmed  at  this  danger,  that  they  had 
built  a  wall  across  the  pass  of  Thermopylse,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  easily  defending  it  against  Thessalian  invaders,  who  are 
reported  to  have  penetrated  more  than  once  into  the  Phokian 
valleys,  and  to  have  sustained  some  severe  defeats.^     Ati^hat 
precise  time  these  events  happened,  we  find  no  information ;  but 
it   must   have  been  considerably  earlier  than  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  since  the  defensive  wall  which  had  been  built  at  Ther- 
mopylae, by  the  Phokians,  was  found  by  Leonidas  in  a  state  of 
ruin.     But  the  Phokians,  though  they  no  longer  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  this  wall,  had  not  ceased  to  fear  and  hate  the 
Thessalians,  —  an  antipathy  which  will  be  found  to  manifest 
itself  palpably  in  connection  with  the  Persian  invasion.    On  the 

*  Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  c.  3,  p.  15 ;  ii.  c.  5.  p.  21.  The  orator  had  occasion 
to  denounce  JPhilip,  as  having  got  possession  of  the  public  authority  of  the 
Thessalian-  confederation,  partly  bj  intrigue,  partly  by  force ;  and  we  ihiu 
hear  of  the  XiiUvei  and  the  ayopaX^  which  formed  the  revenue  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

*  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vi.  1,  7)  numbers  the  Uapcucol  among  these  tribnta* 
ries  along  with  the  Dolopes:  the  Maraces  are  named  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  ir, 
«),  also,  along  with  the  Bolopes,  but  we  do  not  know  where  they  dwelt 

*  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  1,  9 ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  ir.  80. 

*  Herodot  vii.  176  j  viii.  27-28. 
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^hole,  the  resistance  of  the  Phokians  was  snccessful,  fot  the 
power  of  the  Thessalians  never  reached  southward  'of  the  pass.^ 
It  will  be  recollected  that  these  different  ancient  races,  Per- 
rhaebi,  Magnates,  Achseans,  Malians,  Dolopes,  —  though  tribu- 
taries of  the  Thessalians,  still  retained  their  Amphiktjonic 
franchise,  and  were  considered  as  legitimate  Hellenes :  all  except 
the  Malians  are,  indeed,  mentioned  in  the  Biad.  We  shall  rarely 
have  occasion  to  speak  much  of  them  in  the  course  of  this  his- 
tory :  they  are  found  siding  with  Xerxes  (chiefly  by  constraint) 
in  his  attack  of  Greece,  and  almost  indifferent  in  the  struggle 
between  Sparta  and  Athens.  That  the  Aclueans  of  Phthiotis 
are  a  portion  of  the  same  race  as  the  Achaeans  of  Peloponnesus 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  though  we  trace  no  historical 
evidence  to  authenticate  it  Aduea  Phthidtis  is  the  seat  of 
Hell^n,  the  patriarch  of  the  entire  race, — of  the  primitive 
Hellas,  by  some  treated  as  a  town,  by  others  as  a  district  of  some 
breadth,  —  and  of  the  great  national  hero,  Achilles.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  Peloponnesian  Achasans  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Doris  with  the  PeloponnesiaQ  Dorians.^  We  have,  also,  to 
notice  another  ethnical  kindred,  the  date  and  drcumstances  of 
which  are  given  to  us  only  in  a  mythical  form,  but  which  seems, 
nevertheless,  to  be  in  itsdf  a  reality,  —  that  of  the  Magnates  on 
Pelion  and  Ossa,  with  the  two  divisions  of  Asiatic  Magnetes,  or 
Magnesia,  on  Mount  Sipylus  and  Magnesia  on  the  river  Maean- 
der.  It  is  said  that  these  two  Asiatic  homonymous  towns  were 
founded  by  migrations  of  the  Thessalian  Magnates,  a  body  of 
whom  became  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,  and  chose  a  new 
abode  under  Ins  directions.  According  to  one  story,  these  emi- 
grants were  warriors,  returning  from  the  Siege  of  Troy ;  accord- 
ing to  another,  they  sought  fresh  seats,  to  escape  from  the 
Thesprotian  conquerors  of  Thessaly.  There  was  a  third  story, 
according  to  which  the  Thessalian  Magnates  themselves  were 
represented  as  colonists^  from  DelphL     Though  we  can  elicit  no 

1  The  story  of  invading  Thessalians  at  Kerdssns,  near  Lenktra  in  Bceotia, 
(Paosan.  ix.  13, 1,)  is  not  at  all  probable. 

'  One  story  was,  that  these  Aclueans  of  Phthia  went  into  Feloponnesnt 
with  Felops,  and  settled  in  Laconia  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  365). 

'  Aristoteles  ap.  Athenift.  it.  p.  173  Conon,  Narrat  29;  Stralx),  ziv.  pw 
647. 


cGsfinct  matter  of  fact  from  these  legends,  we  maj,  neyertheleflfl 
admit  the  comiection  of  race  between  the  Thessalian  and  Hh 
Asiatic  Magn^tes^*  as  well  as  the  reverential  dependence  of  both 
manifested  in  this  supposed  filiation,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi 
Of  the  Magnetes  in  Erete,  noticed  by  Plato  as  long  extinct  ii 
his  time,  we  cannot  absolutely  verify  even  the  existence. 

Of  the  Malians,  Thucydid^s  notices  three  tribes  (yiinj)  a 
existing  in  his  time,  —  the  Paralii,  the  Hieres  (priests),  and  th<: 
Tracbinii,  or  men  of  Trachin:^  it  is  possible  that  the  second  ol 
the  two  may  have  been  possessors  of  the  sacred  spot  on  whid 
the  Aihphiktyonic  meetings  were  held.    The  prevalence  of  th ! 
hoplites  or  heavy-armed  infitntry  among  the  "MoMsmaj  indicate  i 
that  we  are  stepping  from  Thessalian  to  more  southerly  Helleni : 
habits :  the  Malians  recognized  every  man  as  a  qualified  dtizei , 
who  either  had  served,  or  was  serdng,  in  the  ranks  with  his  fii  I 
panoply.3    Yet  the  panoply  was  probably  not  perfectly  suitabl 
to  the  mountainous  regions  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  fo 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  aggressive  mom 
tiuneers  of  the  neighboring  region  of  (Eta,  had  so  harassed  aE  i 

Hoeck  (Ereta,  b.  iii.  toL  ii.  p.  409)  attempts  (nnsuceessfblly)  in  my  jad 
ment)  to  reduce  these  stories  into  the  form  of  substantial  history. 

^  Thncjd.  iii^  92.    The  distinction  made  by  Skylax  (c  61)  and  Diodoi  i 
(xviiL  11)  between  Uti^^ic  and  Ma^ietf  —  the  latter  adjoining  the  fom  i 
on  the  north  —  appears  inadmissible,  though  Letronne  still  defends  it  (P^ 
pie  de  Marcien  d'H^racl^,  etc,  Paris,  1839,  p.  212). 

Instei^  of  MaAmf,  we  ought  to  read  AafueiCf  as  0.  MiUler  observes  (I  < 
nans,  i.  6,  p.  48). 

It  IB  remarkable  that  the  important  town  of  Lamia  (the  modem  Zeitc  { 
is  not  noticed  either  by  Herodotus,  ThucydidSs,  or  Xenophon ;  Skylax  i 
the  first  who  mentions  it.  The  ronte  of  Xerxes  towards  Thermopyla  i 
along  the  coast  from  Alos. 

The  Lamieis  (assuming  that  to  be  the  correct  reading)  occupied  the  noi    < 
em  coast  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Spercheius  to 
town  of  Echinus ;  in  which  position  Dr.  Cramer  places  the  TAtjXulg  Ilapd)     i 
—  Kn  error,  I  think  (Geography  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  436). 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Lamia  first  acquired  importance  during 
coarse  of  those  events  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
Lacediemonians,  in  defence  of  Herakleia,  attacked  the  Aehseans  of  Fhthii 
and  even  expelled  the  (Etieans  for  a  time  from  their  seats  (see  Thucyd.      i 
3 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  38). 

«  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  10, 10. 
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overwhelmed  them  in  war,  that  thej  were  forced  to  throw  then^ 
selves  on  the  protection  of  Sparta ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Spartan  colony  of  Herakleia,  near  Trachin,  was  the  result  of 
their  argent  application.  Of  these  mountaineers,  described  under 
the  general  name  of  CEtasans,  the  principal  were  the  ^nianes, 
(or  Eni^nes,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  as 
well  as  by  Herodotus), —  an  ancient  ^Hellenic^  Ampbiktyonic 
race,  who  are  said  to  have  passed  through  several  successive 
migrations  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  but  who,  in  the  historical 
times,  had  their  settlement  and  their  chief  town,  Hypata,  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
Mount  CEta.  But  other  tribes  were  probably  also  included  in 
the  name,  such  as  those  ^tolian  tribes,  the  Bomians  and  Kalli- 
ans,  whose  high  and  cold  abodes  approached  near  to  the  Maliac 
gulf.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are  to  understand  the  name,  as 
comprehending  all  the  predatory  tribes  along  this  extensive 
mountain  range,  when  we  are  told  of  the  damage  done  by  the 
CEtseans,  both  to  the  Maliana  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Dorians  od 
the  south :  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  name  CBtaeans 
seems  to  designate  expressly  the  JBnianes,  especially  when  they 
are  mentioned  as  exercising  the  Ampbiktyonic  franchise.^ 

The  fine  soil,  abundant  moisture,  and  genial  exposure  of  the 
southern  decKvities  of  Othrys,^ — especially  the  valley  of  the 
Spercheius,  through  which  river  all  these  waters  pass  away,  and 
which  annually  gives  forth  a  fertilizing  inundiEttion, — present  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  barren,  craggy,  and  naked  masses  of 
Mount  (Eta,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Southward  of  the  pass,  the  Lokrians,  Phokians,  and  Dorians, 
occupied  the  moontains  and  passes  between  Thessaly  and  Bcbo- 

*  Plutarch,  QaaBstion.  Gr®c.  p.  294. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  92-97 ;  yiii.  3.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2, 18;  in  another  passage 
Zenophon  expressly  distingaishes  the  (Etsei  and  the  ^nianes  (Hellen.  iii. 
5,  6).    Diodor.  xiv,  38.    JEschines,  Pe  Fals.  Leg.  c.  44,  p.  290.  ^ 

3  About  the  fertility  9s  well  as  the  beauty  of  this  valley,  see  Dr.  Holland's 
Travels,  eh.  xviL  vol.  ii.  p.  108,  and  Forchhammer  (Hellenika,  Griechenland, 
im  ^euen  das  Alte,  Berlin,  1837).  I  do  not  concur  with  the  latter  in  his 
attempts  to  resolve  the  mythes  of  Herakles,  Achilles,  and  others,  into  physi- 
cal phenomena  *,  but  his  descriptions  of  local  scenery  and  attributes  are  most 
vivid  and  masterly. 
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The  Phokians  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  little  terri- 
tories called  Doris  and  Dryopis,  which  separated  them  from  the 
Malians,  —  on  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-west,  hj  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Lokrians, — and  on  the  south-east,  hj  the 
Boeotians.  They  touched  the  Euboean  sea,  (as  has  been  men- 
tioned) at  Daphnus,  the  point  where  it  approaches  nearest  to 
their  chief  town,  Elateia ;  their  territory  also  comprised  most  part 
of  the  lofly  and  bleak  range  of  Parnassus,  as  far  as  its  southerly 
termination,  where  a  lower  portion  of  it,  called  Eirphis,  pro- 
jects into  the  Corinthian  gidf,  between  the  two  bays  of  An- 
tikyra  and  Krissa;  the  latter,  with  its  once  fertile  plain,  lay 
immediately  under  the  sacred  rock  of  the  Delphian  Apollo. 
Both  Delphi  and  Krissa  originally  belonged  to  the  Phokian 
race,  but  the  sanctity  of  the  temple,  together  with  Lacedaemonian 
sad,  enabled  the  Delphians  to  set  up  for  themselves,  disavowing 
their  connection  with  the  Phokian  brotherhood.  Territorially 
speaking,  the  most  valuable  part  of  Phokis^  consisted  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Kephisus,  which  takes  its  rise  from  Parnassus, 
not  far  from  the  Phokian  town  of  Lilaea,  passes  between  (Eta 
and  Eiigmis  on  one  side,  and  Parnassus  on  the  ether,  and  enters 
Boeotia  near  Chseroneia,  discharging  itself  into  the  lake  Kdpai's. 
It  was  on  the  projecting  mountain  ledges  and  rodcs  on  each  side 
>f  this  river,  that  the  numerous  little  Phokian  towns  were  situ- 
ated. Twenty-two  of  them  were  destroyed  and  broken  up  into 
villages  by  the  Amphiktyonic  order,  after  the  second  Sacred 
War ;  Abae  (one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  one,  thkt  was  spared) 
being  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  its  temple  and  oracle.  01 
these  cities,  the  most  important  was  Elateia,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kephisus,  and  on  the  roa^rom  Lokris  into  Phokis,  in 
the  natural  march  of  an  army  from  Thermopylae  into  Boeotia. 
The  Phokian  towns^  were  embodied  in  an  ancient  confederacy, 

46).  This  serves  as  one  presumption  abont  the  age  of  the  Periplns  of  Skj- 
lax  (see  the  notes  of  Klausen  ad  Skyl.  p.  269).  These  Lokrian  towns  lay 
along  the  important  road  from  Thennopylas  to  Elateia  and  Boeotia  (Pansan. 
yii.  15,  2;  Livy,  xxxiii.  3) 

>  Pansan.  z.  88, 4. 

'  Pansan.  x.  5, 1 ;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg,  c  22-28 ;  Diodor.  xyi.  60,  with 
the  note  of  Wesseling. 

The  tenth  book  of  Paosanias,  though  the  laiger  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  ' 


which  held  its  periodical  meetings  at  a  temple  between  Danlia 
and  Delphi, 

The  little  territoiy  ealled  Doris  and  DiTopis,  ooeapied  the 
southern  dediTity  of  Mount  CEta^  dividing  Phokis  on  the  north 
and  north-west,' ftom  4he  iEtolians,  ^nianes,and  Malianfl.  That 
which  was  called  Doris  m  the  historical  timesy  and  which 
reached,  in  the  time  of  Herodotas,  nearly  as  £ar  eastward  as  the 
MaHae  gulf,  is  said  to  have  formed  a  part  of  what  had  been  once 
called  Drjopis ;  a  tetritoiy  which  had  comprised  the  summit  of 
€Bta  as^&r  as.  the  SpercheiuSy  northward,  and  which  had  been 
inhabited  by  an  old  Hellenic  tnhe  called  Diyopes.  The  Dorians 
acquired  their  settlement  in  Dryopis  by  gift  fix>m  Hdn^es,  who, 
along  with  the  MaJians  (so  ran  the  l^end),  had  expelled  the 
Dryopes,  and  compelled  them  to  find  for  themselves  new  seats 
at  Hermion^,  and  Asin^  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  of  Pelopon- 
nesus,— at  Styra  and  Karystus  in  EulnBa, — and  in  the  island 
of  Siythnus  ;^  it  is  only  in  these  five  lastmentiosed  places,  that 
histmy  recognizes  them.  The  territory  of  Doris  was  distributed 
♦into  four  litfle  townships,  —  Pindus,  or  Akypfias,  Boeon,  Kytinion, 
and  £rineon,  —  each  of  which  seems  to  have  occupied  a  separate 
valley  belonging  to  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  river  Kephisus,  — 
the  only  narrow  spaces  of  cultrvated-  ground  which  this  ^  small 
and  sad*^  region  pr^nted^^  In  itself,  this  tetrapolis  is  so  insig- 
mficant,  that  we  shall  rarely  find  occasion  to  mention  it ;  but  it 
acquired  a  factitious  consequence  by  being  regarded  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  great  Dorian  cities  in  Peloponnesus,  and  receiving 
on  that  giound  special  protection  from  Sparta.  I  do  not  here 
touch  upon  that  string  of  ante-historical  migrations -^  stated  by 

Delphi,  tells  us  all  that  we  know  respecting  the  lesi  important  towns  of 
Phokis.  Compare  also  Dr.  Cramer's  Geography  of  Greece,  vol.  ii  sect  10; 
and  Leake's  Trayels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  IS. 

Two  funeral  monuments  of  the  Phokian  hero  Schedius  (who  commands 
the  Phokian  troops  before  Troy,  and  is  slain  in  the  Iliad)  marked  the  two 
extremities  of  Phokis,  —  one  at  Daphnus  on  the  Eaboeaa  sea,  the  other  at 
Antikyra  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  425  j  Pausan.  x.  36, 4). 

'  Hcrodot.  Tiii.  31,  43,  46;  Diodor.  ir.  57 ;  Aristot  ap.  Strabo,  riu.  p.  373 

O.  Miiller  (History  of  the  Dorians,  book  i.  ch.  ii.)  has  given  all  that  can 
be  known  about  Doris  and  Dryopis,  together  with  some  matters  which  appear 
to  me  very  inadequately  authenticated. 

«  U6}^tg  jiLKpal  koI  ?,v'rrp6x(^p<U,  Straho,  ix.  ^v.  427. 
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L  lij  tiie  aeuauiy  as  wcH  «b  deooLatod 
bj  the  fimejr  of  O.  MoHer — tbran^  wlach  the  Dorians  are 
afliBatod  vidi  tiie  paftiiaTCii  of  the  HdOeDic  moe, — moTing 
origiiiall^  oat  of  Flidiidt»  to  Hfetigintis,  tliea  to  Pindns,  and 
hallj  to  Doris.  Tbe  lendenee  of  Dorians  in  Doris,  is  a  fiict 
whiAmeeteiisatthccBBMnfiinwmentoflastoiy^  cf  the 

Fhokians  and  I^ikrians  in  dieir  lu^ecdre  teiritories. 

We  next  pass  to  the  ^Adians,  whose  extieme  tribes  ooroed 
the  bleak  hogjhtB  of  CEto  and  Soiax,  leaehii^  ahnost  irithin 
si^  of  the  Haliae  gol^^irfwxe  thejr  bwdaed  on  the  Dorians  and 
MaKiigj — while  thdroential  and  vestem  tribes  stretched  akog 
thefinontierof  the  Qsoiian  Lokriaas  to  the  flat  plain,  ahnndant  in 
mazsh  and  lake,  near  the  month  of  the  Eaenns.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  and  Thncjdides,  thej  do  not  seem  to  have  extended 
so  &r  westward  as  the  Acheloos;  but  in  later  times,  thb  latter 
river,  thrwighont  the  greater  fiart  of  ite  lower  ooorse,  dirided 
them  firam  the  Akanianians:^  on  the  north,  thej  toadied  iqwo 
the  Dolopians,  and  iqKtt  a  paralld  of  latitude  neiutl J  as  fiir  north 
as  AmbiakiiL  There  were  three  great  divisions  ci  the  Ai'judian 
name, — theApoddti,(>phionds,andEQi7tanes,^ — ead&  of  which 
was  snbdivided  into  several  difl^rent  village  tribes.  The  north- 
ern and  eastern  portion  of  the  tomtofj^  consisted  (^  y&j  high 
moimtain  ranges,  and  even  in  the  sonthem  portion,  the  maontains 
Aiakynthos,  Knrion,  Chalkis,  Tapbiassoi^  are  found  at  no  great 
diBtanoe  fixnn  the  sea;  while  the  chief  towns  in  ^tolia,  Kaljddn, 
Pkor^  Ghallds, — seem  to  have  been  situated  eastward  dT  the 
EuSnus,  between  the  last^nentioned  mountains  and  the  sea.^ 
The  first  two  towns  have  been  greatlyr  ennobled  in  legend,  but 

*  Berod.  vii  126;  Thvcyd.  ii.  102. 

'  See  &e  difficalt  journey  <^  Fiedler  frmi  Wraxhon  northwaid  hj  Earpe* 
nitz,  and  then  across  the  nortfa-wesCarn  portion  of  the  mountains  of  the  an* 
dent  EoiytaBes  (the  southern  cimtiniiation  of  Moont  Tymphi^tas  and  (Eka), 
into  the  upper  vallej  <^  the  Spercheins  (Fiedler's  Beise  in  Griechenland,  yoL 
i  pp.  177-191),  a  part  of  die  longer  journey  from  Missolongfai  to  Zeitun. 

Skylax  (c  35)  reckons  ^tolia  as  extending  inland  as  fiur  as  the  bounda- 
ries of  the.£niaiies  on  the  Sperdieius — which  is  quite  correct — j£tolia 
Epiktdtns — ftejcpi  t^c  Otr<uac,  Strabo,  x.  p.  450. 

'  Strabo,  x.  pp.  459-460.  There  is,  howeyer,  gxeat  uncertainty  about  the 
position  of  these  ancient  towns :  compare  Knise,  Hellas,  yoL  iii.  ch.  xL  pp. 
233-255,  and  Brandstiter,  Geschichte  des  JStolischen  Landes,  pp.  121  -134. 


are  little  named  in  history ;  while,  on  the  oontrarj,  ThermoB,  the 
chief  town  of  the  historical  jEtolians,  and  the  place  where  the 
aggregate  meeting  and  festival  of  the  ^tolian  name,  for  the 
choice  €£  a  Pan-^tolic  general,  was  convoked,  is  not  noticed  hj 
any  one  earlier  than  Ephoros.^  It  was  partly  legendary  renown, 
partly  ethnical  kindred  (publicly  acknowledged  on  both  sides)  with 
the  Eleians  in  Peloponnesus,  which  authenticated  the  title  of  the 
.^tolians  to  rank  as  Hellens.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Apodoti, 
!Eiirytanes,  and  Ophioneis  in  the  inland  mountains,  were  so  rude 
in  their  manners,  and  so  unintelligible^  in  their  speech,  (which, 
however,  was  not  barbaric,  but  very  bad  Hellenic,)  that  this  title 
might  well  seem  disputable,  —  in  point  of  £Bust  it  was  disputed,  in 
later  times,  when  the  JBtolian  power  and  depredations  had 
become  obnoxious  nearly  to  all  Greece.  And  it  is,  probably,  to 
this  difference  of  manners  between  the  ^tolians  on  tiie  sea-coast 
and  those  in  the  interior,  that  we  are  to  trace  a  geographical 
division  mentioned  by  Strabo,  into  ancient  ^tolia,  and  JStolia 
Spiktetus,  or  acquired.  When  or  by  whom  this  division  was 
introduced,  we  do  not  know.  It  cannot  be  founded  upon  any 
conquest,  for  the  inland  ^tolians  were  the  most  unconquerable 
of  mankind:  and  the  affirmation  which  Ephorus  applied  to  the 
whole  JStolian  race, — that  it  had  never  been  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  any  one,  —  is,  most  of  all,  beyond  dispute  concerning 
the  inland  portion  of  it.^ 

Adjoining  the  iBtolians  were  the  Akamanians,  the  western- 
most of  extra-Feloponnesian  Greeks.  They  extended  to  the 
Ionian  sea,  and  seem,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  to  have  occupied 

*  Ephoras,  Fragm.  29,  Marx.  ap.  Strabo,  p.  463.  The  situation  of  Ther- 
mas,  "  the  acropolis  as  it  were  of  all  ^tolia,"  and  placed  on  a  spot  almost 
unapproachable  by  an  army,  is  to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  wholly,  capa- 
ble of  being  determined  by  the  description  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  rapid 
march  of  Philip  and  the  Macedonian  army  to  BorpriBe  it.  The  maps,  both 
of  fijrnse  and  Eiepert,  place  it  too  much  on  the  north  of  the  lake  Trich6nis : 
the  map  of  JSledler  notes  it,  more  correctly,  to  the  east  of  that  lake  (Polyb 
*',  7-8;  compare  Brands&ter,  Greschichte  des  ^tol.  Landes,  p.  133). 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  102.  —  dyvuororttrot  <J^  yXuaaav  elot,  Kot  dfiofayoi  wf  Xc 
yovrai.  It  seems  that  Thncydid^s  had  liot  himself  seen  or  conversed 
with  Ihem,  bat  he  does  not  call  them  papfiapoi, 

*  Ephoms,  Fragment  29,  ed.  Marx. ;  Skymn.  Chins,  v.  471 ;  Strabo,  x.  f, 
450.      , 
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both  banks  of  the  river  Achelous,  in  the  lower  part  of  itseoone^ 
—  though  the  left  b^ik  appears  afterwards  as  belonging  to  the 
^tolians,  so  that  the  river  came  to  constitute  the  boundary,  often 
disputed  and  decided  bj  arms,  between  them.  The  principal 
Akamanian  towns,  Stratus  and  CEniadae,  were  both  <m  the  right 
bank;  the  latter  on  the  marshj  and  overflowed  land  near  its 
month.  Near  the  Akamanians,  towards  the  gulf  of  Ambrakia, 
were  found  barbarian,  or  non-Hellenic  nations^ — the  Agiaeans 
and  the  Amphilochians :  in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  on  the  shares 
of  the  Ambrakian  gul^  the  Greek  oolonj,  called  Aigos  AmpM- 
lochicum,  was  es&blished. 

Of  the  &Ye  Hellenic  subdivisions  now  enumerated,  —  Lo- 
krians,  Phokians,  Dorians  (of  Doris),  ^S^tolians,  and  AlcAmsminna 
(of  whom  Lokrians,  Phokians,  and  ^tolians  are  comprised  in 
the  Homeric  catalogue),  -^  we  have  to  say  the  same  as  of  those 
north  of  Thermopylae :  there  is  no  information  respecting  th^n 
from  the  commencement  of  the  historical  period  down  to  the 
Persian  war.  £ven  that  important  event  brings  into  action  only 
the  Lokrians  of  the  Eubcean  sea,  the  Phokians,  and  the  Dorians: 
we  have  to  w£Ut  until  near  the  Peloponnesian  war,  before  we 
,  require  information  respecting  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  j£to- 
lians,  and  the  Akamanians.  These  last  three  woe  unquestiGnabfy 
the  most  backward  members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate.  Though 
not  absolutely  without  a  central  town,  they  lived  dispersed  in 
villages,  retiring,  when  attacked,  to  inaccessible  heights,  perpetu- 
ally armed  and  in  readiness  for  aggression  and  plunder  wherever 
they  found  an  opportunity.^  Very  different  was  the  condition  of 
the  Lokrians  opposite  Euboea,  the  Phokians,  and  the  Dorians. 
These  were  all  orderly  town  communities,  small,  indeed,  and 
poor,  but  not  less  well  administered  than  the  average  of  Grecian 
townships,  and  perhaps  exempt  from  those  individual  violences 
which  so  frequently  troubled  the  Boeotian  Thebes  or  the  great 
cities  of  Thessaly.  Tima&us  affirmed  (o(mtrary,  as  it  seems,  to 
the  supposition  of  Aristotle)  that,  in  early  times,  there  were  no 

■ 1 

^  Thucyd.  i.  .6 ',  iii.  94.  Aristotle,  however,  included,  in  his  laige  collection 
of  noXireiai,  an  'AKapvavuv  UoXireia  as  well  as  an  AiroAwv  UokiTeia 
(AristoteliB  Bomm  Pablicarom  BeUqaiee,  ed.  Nenmann,  p.  102 ;  Strabo,  rii 
r  321). 
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menijui  legoidsy  fhe  Cbtalogoe,  and  other  anaaons  in  Hbmery  and 
the  traces  of  past  power  and  importanoe  yet  visible  in  the  his- 
torical age,  attest  the  earlj  political  existence  of  Orchonianis 
and  its  neighborhood  aquut  fixim  Bceotia-^  The  AmphikiyMiy  in 
which  Ordiomenafl  participated,  at  the  hdj  ishind  ci  Kalaniia 
near  the  Argolic  peninsula,  seems  to  show  that  it  must  oooe  have 
possessed  a  naval  f<m9e  and  oommeroe,  and  that  its  territory  nmst 
have  touched  the  sea  ^t  Hahe  and  the  lower  town  of  Larynma, 
near  the  soathem  fnmtier  of  Lokiis ;  this  sea  is  separated  by  a 
very  narrow  space  from  the  range  of  moontains  whidi  join  KViAmig 
and  Ptdon,  and  which  indose  on  the  east  both  the  basin  frf"  Qrcho- 
menus,  Aspleddn,  and  Kdpae,  and  the  lake  Kopais.  The  migratifHi 
of  the  Boeotians  oat  oi  Thessaly  into  Boeotia  (which  is  repre- 
sented as  a  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  the  former  ooontry  by 
the  Thesprotaans)  is  ccMnmimly  assigned  as  the  compulsory  force 
which  BoBotized  Oichomenus.  By  whatever  canse,  or  at  what- 
ever time  (whether  before  or  after  776  b.  c.)  the  transition  may 
have  been  effected,  we  find  (kchomenus  completely  Boeotian 
throughout  the  known  historical  age,  —  yet  still  retaining  its  local 
Minyeian  legends,  and  subject  to  the  jealous  rivalry^  of  Thebes, 
as  being  the  second  dty  in  the  Boeotian  league-  The  direct  road 
from  the  passes  of  Phokis  southward  into  Boeotia  went  through 
Chaeroneia,  leaving  Lebadeia  on  the  right,  and  Orchomenus  on 
the  left  hand,  and  passed  the  south-western  edge  of  the  lake 

'  See  an  admirable  topographical  description  of  &e  north  part  of  Boeotia, 
— the  lake  Edpals  and  its  enrirons,  in  Forchhammer's  Heilemka,  pp.  15^ 
186,  with  an  explanatory  map.  The  two  long  and  laborioos  tonnels  con- 
Btructed  by  the  old  Orchomenians  for  the  drainage  of  the  lake,  as  an  aid  to 
the  insafficiency  of  the  natural  Eatabothra,  are  there  very  clearly  laid  down : 
one  goes  to  the  sea,  the  other  into  the  neighboring  lake  Hylika,  which  is 
sarronnded  by  high  rocky  banks  and  can  take  more  water  without  overflow- 
ing. The  lake  EopaTs  is  an  inclosed  baam,  receiving  all  the  water  from 
Doris  and  Phokis  through  the  ESphisns.  A  copy  of  Forchhammei's  map 
^11  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume. 

Forchhammer  thinks  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  similarity  of  the  name 
Itonca  (derived  from  Irea^  a  wiUow-tree)  which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  of  an 
emigration  of  people  from  the  Thessalian  to  the  Boeotian  Itone  (p.  148). 

The  Homeric  Catalogue  presents  Eopse,  on  the  north  of  the  lake,  as  Bobo- 
tian,  but  not  Orchomenus  nor  AsplMdn  (Iliad,  ii.  502). 

'  See  O.  Miiller,  Orchomenos,  cap.  xx.  p.  418,  seq. 


Kopais  near  the  towns  of  Koroneia,  Alalkomenas,  and  HaliariaSy 
-^  all  situated  on  the  mountain  Tilphdssion,  an  oatljing  ridge 
eonnected  with  Helicon  bj  the  intervention  of  Mount  Lei'be^ 
thrius.  The  Tilphossaeon  was  an  important  militarj  post,  com- 
mailing  that  narrow  pass  between  the  mountain  and  the  lake 
which  lay  in  the  great  road  from  Phokis  to  Thebes.^  The  ter« 
ritory  of  this  latter  citj  occupied  the  greater  part  of  central 
ScBOtia,  south  of  the  lake  Kdpais ;  it  comprehended  Akrsephia 
and  Mount  Ptdon,  and  probably  touched  the  Euboean  sea  at  the 
irilla^e  of  Salganeus  south  of  AnthMdn.  South-west  of  Thebes, 
occupying  the  southern  descent  of  lofty  Etelioon  towards  the 
inmost  comer  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  bordering  on  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Phokis  with  the  Phokian  town  of  Bulls, 
stood  the  dty  of  Thespise.  Southward  of  the  Asdpus,  between 
that  river  and  Mount  Sithseron,  were  Platflsa  and  Tanagia ;  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  Boeotia  stood  Oropns,  the  £tequent 
subject  of  contention  between  Thebes  and  Athens ;  and  in  the 
road  between  the  Euboean  Chalkis  and  Thebes,  the  town  of 
Mykal^us.     ^ 

From  our  first  view  of  historical  Boeotia  downward,  there 
appears  a  confederation  which  embraces  the  whole'  territory 
and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Thebans  invoke  ^  th< 
ancient  constitutional  maxims  of  the  Boeotians"  as  a  justificatioi 
of  extreme  rigor,  as  well  as  of  treacherous  breadi  of  the  peace 
against  the  recusant  Platsans.^  Of  this  confederation,  -th 
greater  cities  were  primary  members,  while  the  lesser  wer 
attached  to  one  or  other  of  them  in  a  kind  of  dep^ident  unioi 
Neither  the  names  nor  the  number  of  these  primary  membex 
can  be  certainly  known:  there  seem  grounds  for  indudin 
Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Lebadeia,  Kordneia,  Haliartus,  Kops 
AnthMdn,  Tanagra,  Thespiae,  and  Plataea  before  its  secession 

*  See  Demosthen.  De  Fieds.  Legat  c.  43-45.  Another  portion  of  this  na 
row  road  is  probably  meant  by  the  pass  of  Kordneia  —  rd  nepl  Kopuved 
orevH  (Diodor,  xv.  52;  Xehoph.  Hellen.  iv.  3, 15)  —  which  Epameinond 
occupied  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Eleombrotas  fiom  Fhokis. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  2  —  Kar^  rd  narpta  tCw  iravrav  "Boiqt&v  :  compare  t 
speech  of  the  Thebans  to  the  Laeedsemonians  after  the  rapture  of  Plate 
in.  61,  65,  66. 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  91  j  C.  F.  Hermann,  Griechischo  Staats  Alterthumer,  sc 
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Akrepkia,  ^th  the  neighboring  Mount  Ptdon  aond  its  ofade^ 
Skdlus,  Glisas,  and  other  places,  were  depeodeDcies  of  Thebes: 
Ghnroneia,  Aspledon,  Hohndnes,  and  Hj^ttos,  of  Orchomeniis: 
Siphae,  Leoktra^  Ker^ssos,  and  Thisb^  of  Theq>iaB.i  Certain 
generals  or  magistrates,  called  Bceotaiehs,  were  choeen  anmiaDy 
to  manage  the  common  affaii^  of  the  ocMifedeTatioD.  At  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Delium  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  thej  were 
eleven  in  number,  two  of  theok  from  Thebes;  but  whether  this 
number  was  always  maintained,  or  in  what  proportioos  the  choioe 
was  made  bj  the  different  cities,  we  find  no  distinct  infotmaticm. 
There  were  likewise,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  four  different 
senates,  with  whom  the  Boeotaichs  oonsnlted  on  matters  ef  im- 
portance ;  a  curiotts  arrangement,  of  which  we  have  no  explana- 
ti<Mi.  Lastly,  there  was  the  general  ccmciliam  and  religioos 
festival, — the  Pambceoda, — held  periodically  at  Kor5neia.  Such 
were  the  fonns,  as  far  as  we  can  make  them  oat,  of  the  Ikeotian 
confederacy ;  each  of  the  separate  cities  possessing  its  own  s^iate 
and  constitution,  and  having  its  politick  consciousness  as  an 
autonomous  unit,  yet  with  a  certain  habitual  deference  to  the  fed- 
eral obligations.  Substantiany,  the  affairs  of  the  confederation 
will  be  found  in  the  bands  of  Thebes,  managed  in  the  interests 
of  Theban  ascendency,  which  appears  to  have  been  sustained  by 
no  other  feeling  except  respect  for  superior  force  and  bravery. 
The  discontents  of  the  minor  Boeotian  towns,  harshly  repressed 
and  punished,  form  an  uninviting  chapter  in  Grecian  history. 

One  piece  <^  information  we  find,  respecting  Thebes  singly  and 
apart  from  the  other  Boeotian  towns  anterior  to  the  year  700  b.  c 
Though  brief,  and  inoHnpletely  recorded,  it  is  yet  highly  valuable, 
as  one  q£  the  first  incidents  of  solid  and  positive  Grecian  lustory. 
IHokISs,  the  Corinthian,  stands  enrolled  as  Olympic  victor  in  the 
13th  (Mympiad,  or  728  B.  c,  at  a  time  when  the  oligarchy  called 
Bacchiadffi  possessed  the  government  of  Corinth.  The  beauty 
of  his  person  attracted  towards  him  the  attachment  of  Philolaas, 
one  of  the  members  of  this  oligarchical  body, —  a  sentiment 

179;  Herodot  r.  79;  Boeckh,  Commentat  ad  losciipt.  Ba)otic.  ap.  Coip. 
Ins.  Gr.  part  v.  p.  726. 

>  Herodot  riii.  135;  ix.  15-43.  FanBan.  ix.  13,  1;  iz.  28,  3;  is.  24,3; 
ix.  32, 1-4.  Xenophon,  Hellen.  ri.  4, 3-4 :  compare  O.  Muller,  Orchoma 
Boe,  cap.  zz.  p«  403. 
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Thebes,  which  peihaps  maj  have  been  part  of  the  scheme  of 
Fhilolaus,  prohibiting  exposure  of  children,  and  empowering  a 
father,  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty,  to  bring  his  new^ 
bom  infant  to  the  magistrates,  who  sold  it  for  a  price  to  anj 
citizen-purchaser,  —  taking  from  him  the  obligation  to  bring  it 
up,  but  allowing  him  in  return,  to  consider  the  adult  as  his  slave.^ 
From  these  brief  allusions,  coming  to  us  without  aooompanjing 
illustration,  we  can  draw  no  other^  inference,  except  that  the  great 
problem  of  populadon — ^the  relation  betwe^ii  the  well-being  of 
the  citizens  and  their  more  or  less  rapid  increase  in  numbers — 
had  engaged  the  serious  attention  even  of  the  earliest  Grecian 
legislators.  We  may,  however,  observe  that  the  old  Corinthian 
legislator,  Fheiddn,. (whose  precise  date  cannot  be  fixed)  is  stated 
bj  Aristotle,9to  have  contemplated  much  the  same  object  as  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  Philolaus  at  Thebes;  an  unchangeable  num- 
ber both  of  citizens  and  of  lois  of  land,  without  any  attempt  to 
alter  the  unequal  ratio  of  the  lots,  one  to  the  other. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EABLDEST  HISTOfiLCAL  VIEW  OF  PELOPONNESUS.    DOBIANS  IN 
ARGOS  AND  THE  NEIGHBORING  CITIES. 

We  now  pass  from  the  northern  members  to  the  heart  and 
head  of  Greece,  —  Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  taking  the  former 
first  in  order,  and  giving  as  much  as  can  be  ascertained  re- 
specting its  early  historical  phenomena. 

The  traveller  who  entered  Peloponnesus  from  Boeotia  during 
the  youthful  days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  found  an  array 

frnXwaic  be  oorrsct,  there  is  good  ground  for  pieferring  the  word  ^aXeov  to 
^^AoA^aov ;  since  the  proceeding  described  would  harmonize  better  with  the 
ideas  of  Phaleas  (Aristot  PoL  ii.  4,  3). 

*  JEiian,  V.  H.  ii.  7. 

'  Aristot  Polit.  ii.  3,  7.  This  Fheiddn  seems  different  from  Fheiddn  oC 
Azgos,  M  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge. 


of  powerful  Doric  cities  conterminoiu  to  each  other,  and  begin 
niog  at  the  isthmus  of  Coiinth.    First  came  Megara,  stretching 
across  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  and  occupying  the  high  and 
m^ed  mountain-ridge  called  Geraneia;  next  Corinth^  with  its 
strong  and  conspicuous    acropolis,  and  its  territory  inAlmling 
Mount  Oneion  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  isthmus  at  once  most 
level  and  narrowest,  which  divided  its  two  harbors  called  Le- 
chsBum  and  Kenchrese.    Westward  of  Corinth,  along  the  Corin- 
thian gulf^  stood  S£ky6n,  with  a  plain  of  uncommon  fertility, 
between  the  two  towns :  southward  of  Sikydn  and  Corinth  were 
PhHus  and  EleonsB,  both  conterminous,  as  well  as  Corinth,  with 
Argos  and  the  Axgplic  peninsula.     The  inmost  bend  of  the 
Argolic  gulf,  including  a  considerable  space  <^  flat  and  marshj 
ground  adjoining  to  the  sea,  was  possessed  by  Argos ;  theAiv 
golic  peninsula  was  divided  bj  Argos  with  the  Doric  cities  of 
£pidaurus  and  Tnezen,  and  the  Diyopian  city  of  Hermiond,  the 
latter  possessing  the  south-western  corner.    Proceeding  south- 
ward along  the  western  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  passing  over  the 
little  river  called  Tanos,  the  traveller  found  himself  in  the  do- 
minion of,  Sparta,  which  comprised  the  entire  southern  region  of 
the  peninsula  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  sea,  where  the  river 
!N^eda  flows  into  the  latter.     He  flrst  passed  from  Argos  across 
the  difficult  mountain  range  called  Famdn  (which  bounds  to  the 
west  the  southern  portion  of  Argolis),  until  he  found  himself  in 
the  valley  of  the  river  (Enus,  which  he  followed  until  it  joined 
the  Eurotas.    In  the  larger  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  far  removed 
from  the  sea,  and  accessible  only  through  the  most  impracticable 
mountain  roads,  lay  the  five  unwalled,  tmadomed,  adjoining 
villages,  which  bore  collectively  the  formidable  name  of  Sparta. 
The  whole  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  from  Skiritis  and  Beleminatis 
at  the  border  of  Arcadia,  to  the  Laconian  gulf,  —  expanding  in 
several  parts  into  fertile  plain,  especially  near  to  its  mouth, 
where  the  towns  of  Gythium  and  Helos  wero  found,  —  belonged 
to  Sparta ;  together  with  the  cold  and  high  mountain  'range  to 
the  eastward,  which  projects  into  the  promontory  of  Malea, —  and 
the  still  loftier  chain  of  Taygetus  to  the  westward,  which  ends 
in  the  promontory  of  Tsenarus.     On  the  other  side  of  Taygetus, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pamisus,  which  there  flows  into  the 
Messenian  gulf,  lay  the  plain'of  MessSn§,  the  richest  land  in  the 
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pemnsula.  This  plain  had  onee  yielded  its  ample  produce  to  the 
free  Messenians  Dorians,  resident  in  the  towns  of  Stenyklems 
and  A"d«™<^  But  in  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  name  of 
Messenians  was  borne  oolj  bj  a  body  <^  brave  bat  h<Mneles8 
exiles,  whose  restoration  to  the  land  of  their  fi»efathers  over 
passed  even  the  exile's  proverbially  sanguine  hope.  Their  land 
was  confounded  with  the  western  portion  of  Laconia,  whidi 
reached  in  a  south-westerly  direction  down  to  the  extreme  point 
of  Cape  Akritas,  and  northward  as  far  as  the  river  Neda. 

Throughout  his  whole  journey  to  the  point  last  mentioned, 
from  the  borders  of  Boeotia  and  Megaris,  the  traveller  would  only 
step  from  one  Dorian  state  into  another.  But  on  crosaiig  firom 
the  south  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Neda,  at  a  point  near 
to  its  mouth,  he  would  find  himself  out  of  Doric  land  altogether : 
first,  in  the  territory  called  Triphylia,  —  next,  in  that  of  Pisa,  of 
the  Pisatid, —  thirdly,  in  the  more  spacious  and  powerful  state 
called  Elis ;  these  three  comprising  the  coast-land  of  P^oponne- 
sus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  to  that  of  the  Lanssos.  The 
Triphylians,  distributed  into  a  number  of  small  townships,  the 
largest  of  which  was  Lepreon,  •— '  and  the  Pisatans,  ^ually  des- 
titute of  any  centralizing  city,  — had  both,  at  tJie  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  been  conquered  by  their  more 
powerful  northern  neighbors  of  Elis,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  spacious  territory  united  under  one  government ;  the  mid- 
dle portion,  called  the  Hollow  Elis,  being  for  the  most  part 
fertile,  though  the  tracts  near  the  sea  were  more  sandy  and 
barren.  The  Eleians  were  a  section  of  ^tolian  emigrants 
into  Peloponnesus,  but  the  Pisatans  and  Triphyliaiis  had  both 
been  originally  independent  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  —  the 
'  latter  being  affirmed  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  MinyaB 
who  had  occupied  the  ante-B<eotian  Orchomenos :  both,  too,  bore 
the  ascendency  of  Elis  with  perpetual  murmur  and  occasional 
resistance. 

Crossing  tl^e  river  Larissus,  and  pursuing  the  northern  coast 
of  Peloponnesus  south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  traveller  would 
pass  into  Achaia, —  a  name  which  designated  the  narrow  strip  of 
level  land,  and  the  projecting  spurs  and  declivities,  between  that 
gulf  and  the  northernmost  mountmns  of  the  peninsula,  —  Skollis, 
Erymanthus,  AroaQia,  Erathis,  and  the  towering  eminence  called 


Kyll^n^  AchsBan  cities,  —  twelve  in  number  at  least,  i 
more,  —  divided  this  long  strip  of  land  amongst  them,  frcm 
month  of  the  Larissus  and  the  north-western  Cape  Araxt 
one  side,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Sikyonian  territo 
the  other.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  legend 
the  belief  of  Herodotus,  this  territory  had  once  been  occupii 
Ionian  inhabitants  whom  the  Achseans  had  expelled. 

In  making  this  journey,  the  traveller  would  have  finishe 
circuit  of  Fek>ponnesus ;  but  he  would  still  have  left  untr 
the  great  central  region,  inclosed  between  the  territoriei 
enumerated,  —  approaching  nearest  to  the  sea  on  the  bord< 
Triphylia,  but  never  touching  it  anywhere.    This  region 
Arcadia,  possessed  by  inhabitants  who  are  uniformly  reprei  i 
as  all  of  <»e  race,  and  all  aboriginaL    It  was  high  and   : 
full  of  wild  mountain,  rock,  and  forest,  and  abounding,  to  i 
gree  unusual  even  in  Greece,  with  those  land-locked  basin 
whence  the  water  finds  only  a  subterraneous  issue.    It  w:  i 
tributed  among  a  large  number  of  distinct  villages  and  i 
Many  of  the  village  tribes,  — -  the  Maelnalii,  Parrha^,  A  \ 
etc.,  occupying  the  central  and  the  western  regions,  were 
bered  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks:  but  along  its  < 
frontier  there  were  several  Arcadian  cities  which  rank 
servedly  among  the  more  civilized  Peloponnesians.    Teges 
tineia,  Orchomenus,  Stymphalus,  Pheneus,  possessed  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Arcadia  from  the  borders  of  Laconia  t 
of  Sikydn  and  Pell§ng  in  Achaia:  Phigaleia  at  the  sout 
em  com^,  near  the  borders  of  Triphylia,  and  Heraea, 
north  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  near  the  place  whete  that  riv« 
Arcadia  to  enter  the  Pisatis,  were  also  towns  deserving  oi 
Towards  the  north  of  this  cold  and  thinly-peopled  regie 
Pheneos,  was  situated  the  small  town  of  Nonakris,  adjoi 
which  rose  the  hardly  accessible  crags  where  the  rivulet  o 

*  Herpdot  yi.  74;  Pausan.  viii.  18,  2.  See  the  description  and  pr 
river  Styx,  and  the  neighboring  rocks,  in  Fiedler's  Beise  durch  Grie< 
ToL  i.  p.  400. 

He  describes  a  scene  amidst  these  rocks,  in  1826,  when  the  i 
Ibrahim  Pasha  were  in  Ihe  Morea,  which  realizes  the  fearfal  pictoi 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Ganls,  or  Thracians.  A  crowd  of 
sand  Greeks,  of  every  age  and  sex,  had  found  shelter  in  a  grassy  f 
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flowed  down :  a  point  of  common  feeling  for  all  Arcadians,  from 
the  terrific  sanction  which  this  water  was  understood  to  impart 
to  their  oaths. 

The  distribution  of  Peloponnesus  here  sketched,  suitable  to 
the  Persian  invasion  and  the  succeeding  half  century,  may  also 
be  said  (with  some  allowances)  to  be  adapted  to  the  whcle  inter- 
val between  about  b.  c.  550-870 ;  frobi  the  time  of  die  conquest 
of  Thjreatis  bj  Sparta  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  But  it  is  not 
the  earliest  distribution  which  history  presents  to  us.  Not  pre^ 
suming  to  criticize  the  Homeric  mi^  of  Peloponnesus,  and  going 
back  only  to  776  b.  o.,  we  find  this  material  differ^ioe,  —  that 
Sparta  occupies  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  large  territory 
above  described  as  belonging  to  her.  Westward  of  the  summit  of 
Mount  Taygetus  are  found  another  sec^n  of  Dorians,  independ- 
ent of  Sparta :  the  Messenian  Dorians,  whose  city  is  on  the  hill 
of  Stenyklirus,  near  the  south-western  boundaiy  of  Arcadia,  and 
whose  possessions  cover  the  fertile  plain  of  Messine  along  the 
river  Pamisns  to  its  mouth  in  the  Messenian  gulf:  it  is  to  be  noted 
-that  Mess^nd  was  then  the  name  of  the  plain  generally,  and  that 
no  town  so  called  existed  untU  afrer  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Again, 
eastward  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  the  mountainous  regicm 
and  the  western  shores  of  the  Argolio  gulf  down  to  Cape  Malea 
are  also  independent ~of  Sparta;  belonging  to  Argos,  or  rather 
to  Dorian  towns  in  unison  with  Argos.  All  the  great  Dorian 
towns,  frt»n  the  borders  of  the  Megarid  to  the  eastern  frxmtier 
of  Arcadia,  as  above  enumerated,  appear  to  have  existed  in  776 
B.  c. :  Achaia  was  in  the  same  condition,  so  fru*  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  as  well  as  Arcadia,  except  in  regard  to  its  southern 
fit>ntier,  conterminous  with  Sparta,  of  which  more  will  hereafter 
be  said.  In  respect  to  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus, 
Elis  (properly  so  called)  appears  to  have  embraced  the  same 

spot  embosomed  amidst  these  ongs, — few  of  them  aimed.  Thej  were 
pm^ued  by  five  thousand  Eg3rptiaii8  and  Arabians :  a  verj  small  resistance, 
in  such  ground,  wonld  haye  kept  the  troops  at  bay,  bat  the  poor  men  either 
conld  not  or  would  not  offer  it  They  were  forced  to  surrender :  the  young- 
est and  most  energetic  cast  themselyes  headlong  from  the  rocks  and  per- 
ished :  three  thousand  prisoners  were  carried  away  captiye,  and  sold  for 
slayes  at  Corinth,  Patras,  and  Modon :  all  those  who  were  unfit  for  sale  mn 
massacred  on  the  spot  by  the  Egyptian  troops. 


territorj  in  776  b.  c.  as  in  550  b.  c.  :  bnt.  the  Pisadd  hud  t 
recently  conquered,  and  was  yet  imperfectly  subjected  by 
Eleians;  while  Triphylia  seems  to  have  been  quite  indep< 
exit  of  them.  Respecting  the  south-westem  promontory  of  P 
ponnesus  down  to  Cape  Akritas,  we  are  altogether  without  in 
^nation :  reasons  will  hereafter  be  given  for  believing  that  it  did 
&t  that  time  form  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Messenian  Dorii 

Of  the  different  races  or  people  whom  Herodotus  knevi 
Peloponnesus,  he  believed  three  to  be  abor^^inal,  —  the  A\ 
dians,  the  Achaeans,  and  the  Kynurians.  The  Achseans,  thci 
belonging  indigenously  to  the  peninsula,  had  yet  removed  i  \ 
the  southern  portion  of  it  to  the  northern,  expelling  the  prev  1 
Ionian  tenants :  this  id  a  part  of  the  legend  respecting  the  Do ; 
conquest,  or  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  and  we  can  neither  v(  i 
nor  contradict  it.  But  neitJier  the  Arcadians  nor  the  Kynui 
had  ever  changed  their  abodes.  Of  the  latter,  I  have  not  be : 
spoken^  because  they  were  never  (so  far  as  history  knows  tl  i 
an  independent  population.  They  occupied  the  laiger  port  i 
of  the  territory  of  Argolis,  from  Omese,  near  thenorthen  ^ 
Phliasian  border,  to  Thyrea  and  the  Thyreatis,  on  the  I^acc  . 
borders  and  though  belonging  originally  (as  Herodotus  ima|  i 
rather  than  asserts)  to  the  Ionic  race — they  had  been  so  : 
subjects  of  Argos  in  his  time,  that  almost  all  evidence  of  i 
ante-Dorian  condition  had  vanished. 

But  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus  —  the  cc  i 
powers  in  the  peninsula — were  all  originally  emigrants,  ac  • 
ing  to  the  belief  not  only  of  Herodotus,  but  of  all  the  Gr  i 
world :  so  also  were  the  ^tolians  of  £lis,  the  Triphylians  i 
the  Dryopes  at  Hermione  and  Asin^.  All  these  emign  i 
are  so  described  as  to  give  them  a  root  in  the  Grecian  legei  ; 
world :  the  Triphylians  are  traced  back  to  Lemnos,  as  th  ( 
spring  of  the  Ai^nautic  heroes,^  and  we  are  too  uninfc    i 

'  Thi8>is  the  only  way  of  reconciling  Herodotus  (viiL  73)  with  Th  \ 

des  (iv.  56,  and  v.  41).    The  original  extent  of  the  Kynurian  territo  i 

point  on  which  neither  of  them  had  any  means  of  very  correct  infonx  ( 
but  there  is  no  occasion  to  reject  the  one  in  favor  of  the  other. 

•Herod,  viii.  73.    01  81  Kvvovpioi,  avrSx&ovt^  kovrec,  doKeovai  i 
elvcu  'loveg '  iK^edopiewTai  6e,  imo  rt  ^Apyeiov  &px6fie»oi  KtU  tov 

iorres  ^Opvevrai  koI  irspioucou  '  Herodot  iv.  145-  i 


aboat  them  to  venture.npon  aiij. historical  guesses.  But  respect* 
log  the  Doxjans,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible,  hj  examining  the 
first  historical  situation  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us,  to  offer 
some  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  drcumstances  under  which 
thej  arrived.  The  legendary  narratiye  of  it  has  already  been 
given  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume,  —  that  great  mythical 
event  called  the  Return  of  the  Childr^i  of  Herakl^  by  which 
the  first-  establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  the  promised  land  of 
Peloponnesus  was  explained  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  Grecian 
faith.  Oue  single  armament  and  expedition,  acting  by  the  special 
direction  of  the  Delphian  god,  and  conducted  by  three  brothers, 
lineal  descendants  of  the  principal  Achaeo-Dorian  heroes  through 
Hyllus,  (the  eponjrmus  of  the  principal  tribe,)  —  the  national 
heroes  of  the  preexisting  population  vanquished  and  expelled, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  both  acquired  and  parti- 
tioned at  a  stroke, — the  drcumstanoes  of  the  partition  adjusted 
to  the  historical  relations  of  Laconia  and  Messenia, — the  friend- 
ly power  of  .^Itolian  £lis,  with  its  Olympic  games  as  the  b<md 
of  union  in  Peloponnesus,  attached  to  this  event  as  an  appendage, 
in  the  person  of  Oxylus,  —  all  these  particulars  compose  a  narra- 
tive well  calculated  to  impress  the  retrospective  imagination  of  a 
Greek.  They  exhibit  an  epical  fitness  and  sufficiency  which  it 
would  be  unseasonable  to  impair  by  historical  criticism. 

The  Alexandrine  chronology  sets  down  a  period  of  328  years 
from  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first  Olympiad  (1104 
B.  c.  -  776  B.  c,),  —  a  period  measured  by  the  lists  of  the  kings 
of  Sparta,  on  the  trustworthiness  of  which  some  remarks  have 
already  been  offered.  Of  these  328  years,  the  first  250,  at  the 
least,  are  altogether  barren  of  facts ;  and  even  if  we  admitted 
them  to  be  historical,  we  should  have  nothing  to  recount  except 
a  succession  of  royal  names.  Being  unable  either  to  guarantee 
the  entire  list,  or  to  discover  any  valid  test  for  discriminating  the 
historical  and  the  non-historical  items,  I  here  enumerate  the 
Lacedaemonian  kings  as  they  appear  in  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hel- 
lenici.  There  were  two  joint  kings  at  Spiuta,  throughout  nearly 
all  the  historical  time  of  independent  Greece,  deducing  their 
descent  from  Herakl^s  through  Eurysthen^s  and  Prokles,  the 
twin  sons  of  AristodSmus ;  the  latter  being  one  of  those  throe 


Berakleid  brothers  to  whom  the  oonqiest  g£  the  peninsula  is 
siserib^ :  — 


lAneof  Pnklit, 

FrokJSs raignea  51  yean 

Sous "       —  « 

Eurypon **       —  • 

Prytanis «       49  « 

Eanonms **       45  *< 

Charilans •*       60  *• 

Nikander.* *•       38  « 

TheopompiH  ....       «     10  « 


laneofEurysthen^i 

SiuyBthene^ leigned 

J^iB ..      " 

Echestratus « 

Labotas ,  -  -        " 

i  42  yean. 
31     " 
35    .« 
37      ** 

I>oi7ssiis 

.Agesiliftis 

ArchelauB 

u 

29      « 
44     « 

60     *^ 

Teleklns 

u 

40     ** 

u 

10     " 

328 


Both  Theopompus  and  Alkamenis  reigned  oonsiderablj  longer, 
but  the  chronologists  affirm  that  the  year  776  B.  c.  (or  the  first 
Olympiad)  occmred  in  the  tenth  year  of  each  of  their  reigns.  It 
is  necessary  to  add^  with  regiurd  to  this  list,  that  there  are  some 
material  discrepancies  between  different  aathcMrs  even  as  to  the 
names  of  individual  kings,  and  still  more  as  to  the  duration  of 
their  reigns,  as  may  be  seen  both  in  Mr.  Clinton's  chronology 
and  in  Miiller^s  Appendix  to  the  History  of  the  Dorians.i  The 
alleged  sum  total  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  items  without 
great  license  of  conjecture.  O.  MiiUer  observes,^  in  reference  to 
this  Alexandrine  chronology,  "  that  our  materials  only  enable  us 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  not  to  verify  its  correctness." 


'  Herodotus  omits  Sons  between  Proklds  and  Enrypdn,  and  iosertB  Poly- 
dektSs  between  Prytanis  and  Ennomas:  moreover,  the  acconnts  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  he  states  them,  represented  Lykurgos,  the  law-glver,  as 
nncle  and  guardian  of  LabdtaB,  of  the  EwrysOumd  house, — while  SimonidSs 
made  him  son  of  Prytanis,  and  others  made  him  son  of  Eonomns,  of  ths 
ProHid  line:  compare  Herod,  i.  65 ;  viiL  131.    Plntarch,  Lycnrg.  c.  2, 

Some  excellent  remains  on  this  early  series  of  Spartan  kings  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis's  article  in  the  Philological  Museom,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42.-4S, 
in  a  review  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  the  Spartan  ConstitntioD. 

Compare  afso  Larcher,  Chronologie  d'H^rodote,  cfr.  13,  k>.  484-514.  He 
lengthens  many  of  the  reigns  considerably,  in  order  to  suit  the  earlier  epoch 
which  he  assigns  to  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  Betum  of  the  Herakleida. 

■  History  of  the  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  442. 

VOL.  n.  20oc. 
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In  point  of  fact  thej  are  insufficient  even  for  the  former  porpose, 
as  the  dissensions  among  learned  critics  attest. 

We  haye  a  succession  of  names,  still  more  barren  of  fiicts,  in 
the  case  of  the  Dorian  sovereigns  of  Corinth.  This  city  had  its 
own  line  of  Herakleids,  descended  from  Herakl§s,  but  not  tiiroagh 
HjUus.  Hippot^s,  the  progenitor  of  the  Corinthian  Herakleids, 
WM  reported  in  the  legend  to  have  originally  joined  the  Dorian 
invaders  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  to  have  quitted  them  in  conse- 
quence of  having  slain  the  prophet  Eiimus.*  The  three  bipthers, 
when  thej  became  masters  of  the  peninsula,  sent  for  Alet^,  the 
son  of  Hippotes,  and  placed  him  in  possession  of  Corinth,  over 
which  the  chronologists  make  him  begin  to -reign  thirtj  jean 
after  the  Herakleid  conquest.    His  successors  are  thus  given:— 

Aletes reigned  S8  years, 

Ixion **  38  " 

Agelas «  37  « 

Prymnifl ' *'  85  « 

Bacchifl «  35  « 

Agelas «  30  « 

End^mns «  25  <* 

-      AristomSdSs "  85  " 

Ag^mon «  16  ** 

Alexander **  25  ** 

Telest^ «  12  « 

Automea^s \ «  l  " 
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'  This  story  —  that  the  heroic  ancestor  of  the  great  Corinthian  Bacchifld* 
had  slain  the  holy  man  Kamns,  and  had  been  punished  for  it  by  long  bai*' 
ishment  and  privation —leads  to  the  oonjectare,  that  the  Corinthians  did^iot 
celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Kameia,  eommon  to  the  Dorians  generally. 

Herodotas  tells  ns,  with  regard  to  the  Ionic  cities,  that  all  of  them  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  Apataria,  except  Epfaesns  and  Eolophon ;  and  that 
these  two  cities  did  not  celebrate  it,  "  because  of  a  certain  reason  ol  manl^ 
committed,"  —  ohroi  yhp  /lovvoi  *I«i;uv  o*«  uyovaiv  ^Xnarovpia'  koI  oiroi 
Karii  ^ovov  nva  ok^iv  (Herod.  L  147). 

The  murder  of  Eamus  by  Hippotds  was  probably  the  (f^ovov  <r/c#«f  ^***^!^ 
forbade  the  Corinthiaas  iron  eelebrating  the  Kameia;  at  least,  this  sappo^i' 
tion  gives  to  the  legend  a  special  pertinence  which  is  otherwise  waotiog  to 
it    Respecting  the  Kameia  and  Hyadnthia,  see  Schoell  De  Origins  Or^ 

ramatis,  pp.  70-78.    Tubingen,  1828. 

There  were  various  singular  customs  connected  with  the  Giedsn  fesdrvti 


BACCHlADiE  AT  CORINTH. 

Such  was  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  we  are  i 
succeeded  him  took  the  name  of  Bacchiads  ii 
or  Herakleids.  One  year  after  the  accession 
family  of  the  Bacchiads  generadly,  amountij 
determined  to  abolish  royalty,  to  constitute  &€ 
oligarchy,  and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  numi 
taxiis.  Thus  commenced  the  oligarchy  of  thi 
lasted  for  ninety  years,  until  it  was  subvert' 
657  B.  cJ  Reckoning  the  thirty  years  pre^i 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Al^t^,  the  chronologic  i 
interval  of  447  years  between  the  Betum  of  i 
the  accession  of  Kypselus,  and  357  years 
period  and  the  commencement  of  the  Bacchi ! 
Bacchiad  oligarchy  is  unquestionably  historic  i 
the  HeraMeids  belongs  to  the  legendary  wor  i 
val  between  the  two  is  filled  up,  as  in  so  ma  i 
mere  barren  genealpgy. 

When  we  jump  this  vacant  space,  and  pli : 
first  opening  of  history,  we  find  that,  althoug  i 
came  to  hold  the  first  place,  not  only  in  Pelo  < 
Hellas,  this  was  not  the  case  at  the  earliest  n  : 
have  historical  cognizance.  Argos,  and  the 
connected  with  her  by  a  bond  of  semi-rel  ; 
union,  —  Sikydn,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and  Tro  » 
of  greater  power  and  consideration  than  S  i 
the  legend  of  the  Herakleids  seems  to  recog  : 

which  it  was  usual  to  account  for  by  some  legendan  ; 
of  Ells  ever  entered  himself  as  a  competitor,  or  cor 

the  Isthmian  games.    The  legendary  reason  given  fc  : 

had  waylaid  and  slain  (at  Kleonse)  the  two  Molio  [ 

were  proceeding  to  the  Isthmian  games  as  Theory  o  ^ 

Eleian  king  Augeas.    Bedress  was  in  vain  demand  . 

Molione,  mother  of  the  slain  envoys,  imprecated  a  i 

generally  if  they  should  ever  visit  the  Isthmian  fcst  i 
<}>6vov  aKT/^iCj  explaining  why  no  Eleian  runner  or  y 

to  contend  there  (Fausan.  ii.  15,  1  j  v.  2,  1-4.  e 
Didot). 

*  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  vii.  p.  14,  with  the  note  of  "  ! 

p.  378)  <»tates  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy  to  have  IfUf  I 
years. 


menus  the  eldest  brother  of  the  three.  And  Hjsrodotas  assores 
us  that  at  one  time  all  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  down  to 
^  Gape  Melea,  induding  the  island  of  Cjthera,  all  which  came 
afterwards  to  constitate  a  material  part  of  Laoonia,  had  belonged 
to  ArgQ6.i  Down  to  the  time  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  Dorian  establishments  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus appears  to  have  been  in  the  order  in  which  the  legend 
placed  them,  — Argos  first,^  Sparta  second^  Mess^g  third.  It 
will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  Argeians  never  lost  the  recolleo- 
tion  of  this  early  preeminence,  from  which  the  growth  of  Sparta 
had  extruded  them ;  and  the  liberties  of  entire  Hellas  were  more 
thim  once  in  danger  &om  their  disastrous  jealousy  of  a  more  for- 
tunate competitor. . 

At  a  short  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Argos,  and  at 
the  exact  point  where  that  city  approaches  nearest  to  the  sea,^ 
was  situated  the  isolated  hillock  called  Temenion,  noticed  both  by 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  It  was  a  small  village,  deriving  both  its 
name  and  its  celebrity  firom  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  the  hero 
T^menus,  who  was  there  worshipped  by  the  Dorians ;  and  the 
statement  which  Pausanias  heard  was,  that  T§menus,with  his 
invading  Dorians,  had  seized  and  fortified  the  spot,  and  employed 
it  as  an  armed  post  to  make  wair  upon  Tisamenus  and  the  AchsB- 
ans.  What  renders  this  report  deserving  of  the  greater  attention,' 
is,  that  the  same  thing  is  aflirmed  with  regard  to  the  eminence 
called  Solygeius,  near  Corinth :  this  too  was  believed  to  be  the 
place  whidi  the  Dorian  assailants  had  occupied  and  fortified  against 

»  Herodot.  I  82.  The  historian  adds,  besides  Cythera,  Kal  ai  Tiomai  tuv 
i^ffwv.    What  other  islands  ai-e  meant,  I  do  not  distinctly  underetand. 

■  So  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  p.  692),  whose  mind  is  full  of  the  old  my  the  and  the 
tripartite  distribution  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  Herakleids,  —  ^  '^'  '^*'' 
fTpureitovaa  kv  role  Tore  Xfi^^^f  "^^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  6iavof^,  ^  nepl  rd  'Ap/of, 
etc. 

'  Pausan.  ii.  38, 1 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p;  368.  Professor  Ross  observes,  inspect- 
ing the  line  of  coast  near  Argos,  "  The  sea-side  is  thoroughly  flat,  and  for 
the  most  part  marshy ;  only  at  the  single  point  where  Argos  comes  nearest 
to  the  coast, — between  the  mouth,  now  choked  by  sand,  of  the  uniteii  Inachas 
and  Charadrus,  and  the  efflux  of  the  Erasinus,  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
bulrushes,  — stands  an  eminence  of  some  elevation  and  composed  of  finner 
earth,  upon  which  the  ancient  Temenion  was  placed."  (Reisen  im  Pelopoo* 
nes,  vol.  L  sect.  5,  p.  149,  Berlin,  184L) 


Ae  preexisting  Corinthians  in  the  dty.  Situated  dose  upon 
the  Sardnic  gulf,  it  was  the  spot  which  invaders  landing  from 
that  gulf  would  naturally  seize  upon,  and  which  Nikias  with  his 
powerful  Athenian  fleet  did  actoallj  seize  and  occupy  against 
Corinth  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.i  Ijq  earij  days,  the  oolj  way 
of  overpowering  the  inhabitants  of  a  fortified  town,  generaUy 
also  planted  in  a  position  itself  very  defensible,  was,  —  that  the 
invaders,  entrenching  themselves  in  the  neighborhood,  harassed 
the  inhabitants  and  ruined  their  produce  until  they  brought  them 
to  terms.  Even  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  art  of 
besieging  had  made  some  progress,  we  read  of  several  instances 
in  which  this  mode  of  aggressive  warfare  was  adopted  with  effi* 
dent  results.^  We  may  readily  believe  that  the  Dorians  obtain- 
ed admittance  both  into  Argos  and  Corinth  in  this  manner.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that,  except  Sikydn  (which  is  affirmed  to  have 
been  surprised  by  night),  these  were  the  only  towns  in  the  Argo^ 
lie  r^on  which  are  said  to  have  resisted  them ;  the  story  being, 
that  Fhlius,  Epidauras,  and  Trcez^n  had  admitted  the  Dorian 
intruders  without  opposition,  although  a  certain  portion  of  the 
previous  inhabitants  seceded.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the 
non-Dorian  population  of  Sikydn  and  Corinth  still  remained  con- 
siderable. 

The  separate  statem^its  which  we  thus  find,  and  the  position 
of  the  Temenion  and  the  Solygeius,  lead  to  two  conjectures,— • 
first,  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus  were 
also  isolated  and  gradual,  not  at  all  conformable  to  the  rapid 
strides  of  liie  old  Herakleid  legend ;  next,  that  the  Dorian  invad- 
ers of  Argos  and  Corinth  made  their  attack  from  the  Argolic 
and  the  Saronic  gulfs,  —  by  sea  and  not  by  land.  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  see  how  they  can  have  got  to  the  Temenion  in  any 
other  way  than  by  sea ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
the  eminence  Solygeius  presents  itself,^  with  reference  to  Corinth, 
as  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  holding-ground  for  a  mari- 
time invader,  conformably  to  the  sdieme  of  operations  laid  by 
Kikias.  To  illustrate  the  supposition  of  a  Dorian  attack  by  sea 
cm  Corinth,  we  may  refer  to  a  story  quoted  from  Aristotle  (which 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  42.  *  T  ucyd.  i.  122 ;  iii.  85 ,  vii.  18-27  j  viii.  38-40. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  42.  ^- 
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we  find  embodied  in  the  explanation  of  an  old  adage),  represent* 
ing  Hippot§8  the  fiither  of  AlSt§s  as  having  crossed  the  Maliac 
gulf  1  (Uie  sea  immediately  bordering  on  the  ancient  Maleaos, 
Dryopiansy  and  Dorians)  in  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing. 
And  if  it  be  safe  to  trust  tiie  mention  of  Dorians  in  the  Odjsaej, 
as  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  CretOy  we  there  have 
an  example  of  Dorian  settlenxents  which  must  have  been  effected 
bj  sea,  and  that  too  at  a  very  early  period.  ^  We  must  suppose 
(observes  O.  Muller,^  in  reference  to  these  Kietan  Dorians)  that 
the  Dorians,  pressed  bj  want  or  restless  from  inactivitj,  con- 
structed piratical  canoes,  manned  these  frail  and  narrow  barks 
with  soldiers  who.  themselves  worked  at  the  oar,  and  thus  bdng 
ehanged  from  mountaineers  into  seamen,  —  the  Normans  of 
Greece, — set  sail  for  the  distant  idland  of  Krete.''  In  the  same 
manner,  we  may  conceive  the  expeditions  of  the  Dorians  against 
Argos  and  Corinth  to  have  been  effected ;  and  whatever  diffical- 
tiefi  may  attach  to  this  hypothesis,  certain  it  is  that  the  difficulties 
of  a  long  land-march,  along  sudi  a  territory  as  Greece,  are  still 
more  serious. 

The  supposition  of  Dorian  emigrations  by  sea,  from  the  Ma- 
liac  gulf  to  the  north-eastern  promontory  of  Peloponnesus,  is 
farther  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  the  Dryopes,  or  DryopiaM. 
During  the  historical  times,  this  people  occupied  several  detached 
settlements  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  all  maritime,  and  some 
iEnsular;  —  they  were  'found  at  Hermion^  Asin§,  and  Eion,  in 
the  Argolio  peninsula  (very  near  to  the  important  Dorian  towns 

*  Aristot  ap.  Prov.  Vatican,  iv.  4,  MtfXioKdv  irXolov^  —  also,  Pror.  Soidas, 
X.  2. 

'  Hiflt.  of  Dorians,  cfa.  L  9.  Andron  positively  afi&nns  that  the  DonBsa 
caue  from  Histieeotis  to  Kr^te;  but  his  affirmation  does  not  seenT  to  me 
to  constitute  any  additional  evidence  of  the  fact :  it  is  a  conjecture  adapted 
to  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (xix.  174),  as  the  mention  of  Achseans  and 
Pelasgians  evidently  shows. 

Aristotle  (ap.  Strab.  yiii.  p.  S74)  appears  to  hare  believed  that  the  Her»' 
kleids  returned  to  Aigos  out  of  the  At^ic  Tetrapolis  (where,  according  *> 
the  Athenian  legend,  they  had  obtained  shelter  when  persecuted  by  'Evry*' 
theus),  accompanying  a  body  of  lonians  who  then  settled  at  £pidaam0.  b» 
cmnot,  therefore,  have  connected  the  Dorian  occupation  of  Argos  with  tM 
axpedition  from  Kaupaktus. 


coofititating  the  Amphiktjonj  of  Argos,!)  — at  Stjra  and  K 
tos  in  the  island  of  EubQM^ — in  the  island  of  K3rthnas,  and 
at  Cyprus.  These  dispersed  col<mies  can  only  have  been  p 
ed  hj  expeditions  over  the  sea.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  < 
^nal  Drjopis^  the  native  country  of  this  people^  comprehe 
both  the  territory  near  the  river  Spercheins,  and  north  of  < 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Malians,  as  well  as  the  neighb< 
district  south  of  CEta,  which  was  afterwards  called  Doris.  } 
hence  the  Dryopians  were  expelled,  —  according  to  one  stor 
the  Dorians, — according  to  another,  by  H6rakl§s  and  the  Mai 
however  this  may  t)e,  it  was  from  the  Maliac  gulf  that  they  sti 
on  shipboard  in  quest  of  new  homes,  which  some  of  them  f 
on  the  headlands  of  the  AigoHc  peninsula.'  And  it  was 
this  very  country,  according  to  Herodotns,^  that  the  Dmans 
set  forth,  in  order  to  reach  Peloponnesus.  Nor  does  it  i 
unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  same  mean»  of  convey 
which  bore  the  Dryopians  from  the  Maliac  gulf  to  Hem 
and  Asind,  also  carried  the  Dorians  from  the  same  place  U. 
Temenion,  and  the  hiU  Solygeius. 

The  legend  represents  Sikydn,  Epidaums,  Troezen,  PI 
uid  Klednffi,  afe  all  occupied  by  Dorian  colonists  from  A 
under  the  different  sons  of  T^menus :  the  first  three  are  oi 
sea,  and  fit  places  for  the  occupaticm  of  maritime  invaders, 
gos  and  the  Dorian  towns  in  and  near  the  Argolic  peninsuli 
to  be  regarded  as  a  cluster  of  settlements  by  themselves, 
pletely  distinct  from  Sparta  and  the  Messenian  Stenykl 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed  under  totally  different  c 
tions.  First,  both  of  them  are  very  far  inland,  —  Stchyk 
not  easy,  Sparta  very  difiicult  of  access  from  the  sea ;  nex 
know  that  the  conquests  of  Sparta  were  gradually  made  < 
the  v^dley  of  the  Eurotas  seaward.  Both  these  acquisitions 
sent  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  from  the  land-side 

*  Herod,  viii.  43-46 ;  Diodor.  iv.  37  ;  Pausan.  ir.  34,  6. 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  373;  ix.  p.  434.  Herodot.  viii.  43.  Pherekydfe, " 
and  38,  ed.  Didot.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ApvoTcrj.  Apollodor.  ii.  7,  7.  J 
Apollon.  Rhod*  i.  1213. 

*  Herodot  i.  56.  —  hr&e^Tev  Sh  airic  ^  r^  AfwomSa  fieriptf^  koI  i 
^fjvonidog  o^rac  k  'n.eh>ir6wtfaov  kWbv^  LupiKbv  hKkff&Ti^  —  to  tlie 
purpose,  viii.  31-43. 
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perhaps  in  the  direction  which  the  Herakleid  legend  describes, 
—  b f  warriors  entering  Peloponnesus  across  the  narrow  mouth 
of  the  Corinthian  golf,  through  the  aid  or  invitation  of  those 
JEtolian  settlers  who  at  the  same  time  colonized  Elis.  The  early 
and  intimate  connection  (on  which  I  shall  touch  presently)  be- 
tween~  Sparta  and  the  Olympic  games  as  administered  by  the 
Eleians,  as  well  as  the  leading  part  ascribed  to  Ljkui-gus  in  the 
constitution  of  the  solemn  Olympic  truce,  tend  to  strengthen  such 
a  persuasion. 

«  In  considering  the  early  affairs  of  the  Dorians  in  PeloponnesaB^ 
we  are  apt  to  haye  our  minds  biased,  first,  by  the  Herakleid 
legend,  which  imparts  to  them  an  impressive,  but  deceitful,  epical 
unity ;  next,  by  the  aspect  of  the  later  and  better-known  histoiy, 
which  presents  the  Spartan  power  as  unquestionably  preponder- 
ant, and  Argos  only  as  second  hy^  long  intervaL  But  the  first 
view  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  which  opens  to  us,  of  real 
Grecian  history,  a  little  before  776  b.  c,  exhibits  Argos  with  its 
alliance  or  confederacy  of  neighboring  cities  colonized  from  itself^ 
as  the^great  seat  of  Dorian  power  in  the  peninsula,  and  Sparta 
as  an  outlying  state  of  inferior  consequence.  The  refiollectioa 
of  this  state  of  things  lasted  afler  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  reality) 
and  kept  alive  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Argos  to  the  headship 
of  the  Greeks  as  a  matter  of  right,  which  she  became  quite  inca- 
pable of  sustaining  either  by  adequate  power  or  by  statesmanlike 
sagacity.  The  growth  of  Spartan  power  was  a  succession  of  en- 
croachments upon  Argos.1 

How  Spai'ta  came  constantly  to  gain  upon  Argos  will  be  matter 
for  future  explanation :  at  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
the  ascendency  of  Argos  was  derived  not  exclusively  frm  her 
own  territory,  but  came  in  part  from  her  position  as  metropolis 
of  an  alliance  of  autonomous  neighboring  cities,  all  Dorian  and 
all  colonized  from  herself,  —  and  this  was  an  element  of  po^^ 


«  >  See  Herodot.  vii.  148.  The  Ai^ians  say  to  the  Lad^Amonians,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  chief  conunaad  of  the  Greeks — kcutoi  Kara  ye  rb  dlKOiov  yiv^' 
^ai  r^  rjye^tovijjv  i«vr«v,  etc  Schweighauser  and  others  explain  the  point 
by  reference  to  the  command  of  Agamenmon ;  bnt  this  is  at  best  only  a  P^ 
of  the  foundation  of  their  claim :  they  had  a  more  recent  historical  reahty 
to  plead  also :  compare  Strabo,  viii.  p.  376. 


J 


aflsentiallj  flactuatmg.  What  Thebes  was  to  the  cities  of  BoDOtiay 
o>f  which  she  either  was,  or  professed  to  have  been,  the  founder, 
tbe  same  was  Argos  in  reference  to  Kleonse,  Phlius,  Sikydn, 
Hpidaurus,  Troez^n,  and  ^gina.  These  towns  formed,  in  mjthi- 
cal  language,  « the  lot  of  TSmenas,*^ — in  real  matter  of  fact,  the 
confederated  allies  or  subordinates  of  Argos:  the  first  four  of 
them  were  said  to  have  been  Dorized  by  the  sons  or  immediate 
relatives  of  TSmenus ;  and  the  kings  of  Argos,  as  acknowledged 
descendants  of  the  laCter,  claimed  and  exercised  a  sort  of  suzeraiTieU 
over  them.  Hermione,  Asin^,  and  Nauplia  seem  also  to  have 
been  under  the  supremacy  of  Argos,  though  not  colonies.^  But 
this  supremacy  was  not  claimed  directly  and  nakedly  :  agreeably 
to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  the  ostensible  purposes  of  the  Argeian 
confederacy  or  Amphiktyony  were  religious,  though  its  secondary 
and  not  less  real  effects,  were  politicaL  The  great  patron-god  of 
the  league  was  Apollo  Fytfaaeus,  in  whose  name  the  obligations 
incumbent  on  the  members  of  the  league  were  imposed.  While 
in  each  of  the  confederated  cities  there  was  a  temple  to  this  god, 
his  most  holy  and  central  sanctuary  was  on  the  Larissa  or  acrop- 
olis of  Argos.  At  this  central  Argeian  sanctuary,  solemn  sacri- 
fices were  offered  by  Epidaurus  as  well  as  by  other  members  of 
the  confederacy,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  accompanied  by  money- 

*  'H/icjv  KTiffavTQv  (so  mns  the  aecusatio^  of  the  Theban  orators  agunst 
ihe  captive  Plataeans,  before  their  Lacedaemonian  judges,  Xhucyd.  iii.  61.) 
XlkaTaiav  ^aTepovrrj^  dXA^f  Boiunac  —  oIk  ^^lqvv  airolt  uairep  krdx&ri  rh 
npuTOVf  T^yeftovevetr^ai  itp''  vfiuVf  i^cj  de  rwv  uXXctv  "Roiuruv  napapcuvovre^ 
rti  irdrpiaj  iireid}^  irpoaijvayKa^ovTOj  Tr/jofffjj^w/jjyaov  irpbc  ^A^tjvaiovg  koI  fUT* 
aifTtJv  iro^M  rjfia^  ipXatrrov. 

*  Respecting  Pheiddn,  king  of  Argos,  Ephoms  sud,  —  t^  X^^cv  6Xnv 
opiXaPe  r^v  Tifftevov  Steawaafuvtfv  elg  irXeio  }ieptf  (ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  358). 

'  The  worship  of  Apollo  Fythaeas,  adopted  from  Argos  both  at  Hermiond 
and  Asin6,  shows  the  connection  between  them  and  Argos  (Pausan.  ii.  35, 
2;  ii.  36,  5):  bat  Pansanias  can  hardly  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
Argeians  actually  Dorized  Hermlon^ :  it  was  Dryopian  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotns,  and  seemingly  for  a  long  time  afterwards  (Herodot.  yiii.  43).  The 
Hermionian  Inscription,  No.  1193,  in  Boeckh's  Collection,  recognizes  their 
old  Dryopian  connection  with  AsinS  in  Laconia:  that  town  had  once  been 
•eighbor  of  HcrmionS,  bnt  was  destroyed  by  the  Argeians,  and  the  inhab- 
itaats  received  a  new  home  from  the  Spartans.  The  dialect  of  the  Hermio- 
ntans  f probably  that  of  the  Dryopians  generally)  was  Doric.  Sec  Ahrens, 
•  Dc  Dialccto  DoricA,  pp.  2-12. 
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pajmeDts,^—^  which  the  Argeians,  as  chief  administiatorB  on 
behalf  of  the  o(Hmnon  god,  took  upon  them  to  enforce  againsl 
de£EiulterSy  and  actiiallj  tried  to  enforce  daring  the  Peloponnesiao 
war  agamst  Epidaurus.  On  another  occasion,  during  the  66th 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  514),  thej  imposed  the  hu^e  fine  of  500  talents 
upon  each  of  the  two  states  Sikjon  and  .ZBgina^  for  having  lent 
ships  to  the  Spartan  king  Eleomenes,  wherewith  he.  invaded  the 
Argeian  territory.  The  JSginetans  set  the  claim  at  defiance,  but 
the  Sikyonians  acknowledged  its  justice,  and  only  demurred  to 
its  amount,  professing  themselves  ready  to  pay  100  talents.^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  this  later  period,  the  ascendency 
of  Argos  over  the  members  of  her  primitive  confederacy  had 
become  practically  inoperative  ;  but  the  tenor  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned shows  that  her  claims  were  revivals  of  bygone  privileges, 
which  had  once  been  effective  and  valuable. 

How  valuable  the  privileges  of  Aigos  were,  before  the  great 
rise  of  the  Spartan  power,  —  how  important  an  ascendency  they- 
conferred,  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  man,  and  how  easily  thej 
admitted  of  being  used  in  furtherance  of  ambitious  views,  is 
shown  by  the  remarkable  case  of  Fheiddn,  the  Temenid.  The 
few  facts  which  we  learn  respecting  this  prince  exhibit  to  us,  for 
the  first  time,  something  like  a  real  position  of  parties  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  wherein  the  actual  conflict  of  living  historical 
men  and  cities,  comes  out  ifk  tolerable  distinctness. 

Fheid6n  was  designated  by  Ephorus  as  the  tenth,  and  bj 
Thec^mpus  as  the  sixth,  in  lineal  descent  from  T^enus. 
Bespecting  the  date  of  his  existence,  opinions  the  most  £s- 
crepant  and  irreconcilable  have  been  delivered;  but  there 
seems  good  reason  for  referring  him  to  the  period  a  little  before 
and  a  little  after  the  8th  Olympiad, — between  770  b.  o.  and  730 


*  Thucyd.  v.  53.  KvpLuraroi  rov  Upov  ijaav  ol  ^kpyeloi.  The  word 
elcnrpo^tf,  which  the  historian  naes  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  Argos  against 
KpidanniS}  seems  to  imply  a  money-payment  withheld :  compare  the  offer- 
ings exacted  b^  Athens  from  Epidanros  (Herod,  v.  82). 

The  peculiar  and  intimate  connection  between  the  Argeians,  and  Apollo* 
with  his  surname  of  Pythafius,  was  dwelt  upon  by  the  Argeian  poetess 
Telesilla  (Pausan.  ii.  36,  2). 

«  Herodot  vi.  92»    See  0.  Mullcr,  History  of  the  Dorian?,  ch.  7, 13. 


L  xuaix^vri^    vfr    J\MkM\Ji3m 


JB.  0.1  Of  the  preceding  kings  c€  Argos  we  bear  little:  c 
them,  Eratus,  is  said  to  have  expelled  the  Dryopian  inhab 
of  Asine  from  their  town  oa  the  Argolic  peninsala,  in  < 
quenoe  of  their  having  cooperated  with  the  Spartan  king,  f 
derywhen  he  invaded  the  Argeian  territory,  seeminglj  d 
the  generation  preceding  Pheidon ;  there  is  another,  Dan 
tidas,  whose  date  cannot  be  positively  determined,  but  he  ap 
rather  as  subsequent  than  as  anterior  to  Pheidon.^  We  a 
formed,  however,  that  these  anterior  kings,  even  fapginning 
Medon,  the  grandson  of  Temenus,  had  been  forced  to 
mit  to, great  abridgment  of  their  power  and  privileges 
that  a  form  of  government  substantially  popular,  though 
nally  regal,  had  been  established.^    Pheiddn,  breaking  th 

'  Ephor.  I*ragm.  15,  ed.  Marx;   ap.  Straho,  viii.  p.  358;  Theopi 
!Fragm.  SO,  ed.  Didot ;  ap.  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  iv. 

The  Parian  Marble  makes  Phdddn  the  eleventh  from  Heraklds,  and 
him  B.  o.  895 ;  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary  Cin  a  passage  which  affor 
siderable  grounds  for  discussion)^  places  him  at  a  period  which  can 
much  higher  than  600  b.^c.  (vi.  127.)     Some  authors  suspect  the  t 
Herodotus  to  be  incorrect:   at  any  rate,  the  real   epoch  of  Phei 
determined  by  the  8th  Olympiad.    Several  critics  suppose  ttno  Pt 
each  king  of  Argos,  —  among  others,  O.  Miiller  (Dorians,  iii.  6, 1< 
there  is  nothing  to  countenance  this,  except  the  impossibility  of  recc 
Herodotus  with  the  other  authorities.    And  Weissenbom,  in  a  diss< 
of  some  length,  vindicates  the  emendation  of  Pausanias  proposed  b ; 
former  critics,  —  altering  the  8th  Olympiad,  which  now  stands  in  1 1 
of  Pausanias,  into  thettpenty-eigkh^  as  the  date  of  Pheidon's  usnrpi  i 
the  Olympic  games.    Weissenbom  endeaTo»  to  show  that  Pheiddn 
have  flourished  earlier  than  660  b.  c.  ;  but  his  arguments  do  not  ap 
me  very  forcible,  and  certainly  not  sufficient  to  justify  so  grave  an  al  i 
in  the  number  of  Pausanias  (Beitrilge  zur  Griechischen  Alterthum 
p.  18,  Jena,  1844).    Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  i.  App.  1,  | 
places  Pheiddn  between  783  and  744  b.  g.  ;  also,  Qoeckh.  ad  Corp.  ] 
No.  2374,  p.  335,  and  Miiller,  iBginetka,  p.  63. 

•  Pausan.  ii.  36,  5 ;  iv.  35,  2. 

'  Pausan.  ii.  19,  1.  ^Apyetoi  6h,  are  lorfyopiav  xai  rd  uifrhvoftov  dy 
kK  nahuorarov,  rd  t^C  i^ovaiac  tuv  ^aaMctv  ic  iXdxtarov  irpaffyt 
V-vifovi  T^  Keiawf  koI  toZc  iiroySvoic  rd  6vofM  Xet^^^ai  toO  pcufiXk.  : 
This  passage  has  all  the  air  oif  transferring  back  to  the  earhf  govern  : 
Aigos,  feelings  which  were  only  true  of  the  later.    It  is  curious  tha 
chapter,  though  devoted  to  the  Argeian  regal  line  and  government 
nias  takes  no  notice  of  Pheid6n:  he  mentions  him  only  with  referen<  : 
disputed  Olympic  ceremony. 
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Uie  limits  imposed,  made  himself  despot  of  Arg08«  He  then  rei- 
estabUshed  the  power  of  Argos  over  ail  the  cities  of  her  cooled- 
eracj,  which  had  before  been  so  nearljr  dissolved  as  to  leave  all 
the  members  practically  independent^  Next,  he  is  said  to  have 
acquired  dominion  over  Corinth,  and  to  have  endeavored  to 
assure  it,  by  treacherously  entrapping  a  thousand  of  her  warlike 
citizens ;  but  his  artifice  was  divulged  and  frustatited  by  Abrdn, 
one  of  his  confidential  friends.^  He  is  farther  reported  to  have 
aimed  at  ext^iding  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, —  laying  claim,  as  the  descendant  of  H^i^Mis,  through 
the  eldest  son  of  Hyllus,  to  all  the  cities  which  that  restless 
and  irresistible  hero  had  ever  taken.3  According  to  Grecian 
ideas,  this  legendary  title  was  always  seiiously  construed,  and 
often  admitted  as  conclusive ;  though  of  course,  where  there 
were  strong  opposing  interests,  reasons  would  be  found  to  elude 
it.  Pheiddn  would  have  the  same  ground .  of  right  as  that 
which,  two  hundred  atd  fifly  years  afterwards,  determined  the 
Herakleid  Dorieus,  brother  of  Kleomen^s  king  of  Sparta,  to 
acquire  for  himself  the  territory  rfear  Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  be- 
cause his  progenitor,^  H^rakles,  had  conquered  it  before  him. 
So  numerous,  however,  were  the  legends  respecting  the  con- 
quests of  H^rakl^,  that  the  claim  of  Pheiddn  must  have  covered 
tie  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  except  ISparta  arid  the  plain  of 
Messene,  which  were  already  in  the  hands  of  Herakleids. 

Nor  was  the  ambition  of  Pheid6n  satisfied  even  with  these 
large  pretensions.  He  farther  dauned  the  right  of  presiding 
at  the  celebration  of  those  reli^ous  games,  or  Agones,  which  had 

'Ephoros,  ut  suprL  ^eiSuva  rdv  -Apyelov,  dUarov  bvra  airb  Trffiivov, 
dwdfiei'dh  i>7rcp(^e(3Xti/uvov  Toi>c  kot'  airbv.,  &^^  rj^  ripf  re  Xijiiv  bXifv  aviXaPe 
T^i  TTifievov  dieairaafievfjv  elc  nXeio  fiepn^  etc-  What  is  meant  hj  the  lot  of 
Timenus  has  been  already  explained. 

*  Plutarch,  Narrat  Amator.  p.  772 ;  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1212 ;  com- 
pare Didynins,  ap.  Schol.  Hndar.  Olymp.  xiii.  27.         ^ 

I  cannot,  however,  believe  that  Pheidon,  the  ancient  Corinthian  law  giver 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  is  the  same  person  as  Pheiddn  the  king  of  Aiigof 
(Polit.  ii.  6,  4). 

3  Ephor.  ut  suprik.  Ilpdc  tovtoiq,  im^e<r^ai  koI  rale  i^^  'UpaxXeovc  atpe» 
Atactic  noXeaif  xai  roii^  ayCwac  d^iovv  ri-&hai  airbv,  o^c  it^etvoc  t&tftce 
rovroy  Se  elvai  Kal  rbv  'OXvfiinaKbVj  etc.  *  Herodot  v.  43 


been  instituted  hj  Hdrakllis,— and  among  these  was  numbered 
tke  Olympic  Ag6n,  then,  however,  enjoying  but  a  slender  fraction 
of  the  lustre  which  a^rwards  came  to  attadi  to  it.  The  presi- 
dency of  any  of  the  more  celebrated  festivals  current  throughout 
Greece,  was  a  privilege  immensely  prized.  It  was  at  once  dig- 
niiied  and  lucrative,  and  the  course  of  our  history  will  present 
more  than  one  example  in  which  blood  was  shed  to  determine 
what  state  should  enjoy  it.  Pheiddn  marched  to  Olympia,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  8th  recorded  Olympiad,  or  747  b.  c.  ;  on  the 
occasibn  of  which  event  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  real 
state  oC  parties  in  the  p^nsula. 

Hie  plain  of  Olympia,  —  now  ennobled  only  by  immortal 
recollections,  but  once  crowded  with  all  the  decorations  of 
religion  and  art,  and  forming  for  many  centuries  the  brightest 
centre  of  attraction  known  in  the  ancient  world,  —  was  situated 
on  the  river  Alpheittis,  in  the  territory  Called  the  Pisatid,  hard 
by  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  At  what  time  its  agonistic  festival, 
recurring  every  fifWi  year,  at  the  first  full  moon  after  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  first  begad  or  first  acquired  its  character  of  special 
sanctity,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  As  with  so  many  of 
the  native  waters  of  Greece,  —  we  follow  the  stream  upward  to 
a  certain  point,  but  the  fountain-head,  and  the  earlier  flow  of  his- 
tory, is  buried  under  mountains  of  unsearchable  legend.  The 
first  celebration  of  the  Olympic  contests  was  ascribed  by  Grecian 
legendary  faith  to  Herakl^,  —  and  the  site  of  the  place,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pisatid,  with  its  eight  small  townships,  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  little  territory  were 
warranted  in  describing  themselves  as  the  original  administrator? 
of  the  ceremony .1  But  this  state  of  things  seems  to  have  been 
altered  by  the  JEtolian  settlement  in  Elis,  which  is  represented 
as  having  been  conducted  by  Oxylus  and  identified  with  the 
Return  of  the  Herakleids.  The  -^tolo-Eleians,  bordering  upon 
the  Pisatid  to  the  north,  employed  their  superior  power  in  sub- 
duing their  weaker  neighbors,^  who  thus  lost  their  autonomy  and 
became  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Elis.  It  was  the  general  rule 
throughout  Greece,  that  a  victorious  state  undertook  to  perform^ 

•  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  28 ;  Biodor.  xv.  78. 

•  Strabo,  viii.  p.  354.  '  Thucyd.  iv.  98. 
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the  current  services  of  the  conquered  people  towards  the  gods, 
•—  such  services  being  conceived  as  attaching  to  the  soil :  hence, 
the  celebration  of  ^e  Olympic  games  became  numbered  among 
the  incumbences  of  Elis,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  worship  of 
the  Eleusinian  DSmgt^r,  when  Elensis  lost  its  autonomy,  was 
included  among  the  religious  obligations  of  Athens.  The  Pisa- 
tans,  however,  never  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  absorption  of 
what  had  once  been  their  separate  privilege;  they  long  main- 
tained their  conviction,  that  the  celebration  of  the  games  waa 
their  right,  and  strove  on  several  occasions  to  regain  it.  On  those 
occasions,  the  earliest,  so  far  as  we  hear,  was  connected  with 
the  intervention  of  Pheiddn.  It  was  at  their  invitation  that  the 
king  of  Argos  went  to  Olympia,  and  celebrated  the  games  him- 
self, in  conjunction  with  the  Pisatans,  aS'  the  lineal  successor  of 
H^rakles ;  wlule  the  Eleians,  being  thus  forcibly  dispossessed, 
refused  to  include  the  8th  Olympiad  in  their  register  of  the  vic- 
torious runners.  But  their  humiliation  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
Spartans  took  their  part,  and  the  contest  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
Pheidon.  In  the  next  Olympiad,  the  Eleian  management  and 
the  regular  enrolment  appear  as  before,  and  the  Spartans  are 
even  said  to  have  confirmed  Elis  in  her  possesion  both  of  Pisar 
tis  and  Triphylia.^ 

Unfortunately,  these  scanty  particulars  are  all  which  we  learn 
respecting  the  armed  conflict  at  the  8th  Olympiad,  in  which  the 
religious  and  the  political  grounds  of  quarrel  are  so  intimately- 
blended,  —  as  we  shall  find  to  be  oflen  the  case  in  Grecian  his- 
tory. But  there  is  one  act  of  Pheiddn  yet  more  memorable,  of 
which  also  nothing  beyond  a  meagre  notice  has  come  down  to 
us.  He  first  coined  both  copper  and  silver  money  in  JEgina, 
and  fisst  established  a  scale  of  weights  and  measures,^  which, 
through  his  influence,  became  adopted  throughout  Peloponnesus, 
and  acquired,  ultimately,  footing  both  in  all  the  Dorian  states, 
and  in  Bceotia,  Thessaly,  northern  Hellas  generally^  and  Mace- 
donia,—  under  the  name  of  the^ginsean  Scale.    There  arose 


*  Pausan.  r.  22,  2 ;  Strabo^Tui.  pp.  354-858 ;  Herodot.  Vi.  127.    The  i 
of  the  yictor  (Antikl^s  the  MeBsexiian^,  however,  belonging  to  the  8th  Olym- 
piad, appears  dtHj  in  the  lists ;  it  must  haTe  been  snpplied  afterwards. 

»  Herodot  vl  127  j  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  pp.  358-576. 
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Ai]geum  confederac^y  thai  the  Greeks  owe  the  first  introduction 
of  the  Babjlooian  scale  of  weight,  and  the  fiist  employment  ol 
earned  and  stamped  monej. 

If  we  matorelj  weigh  the  few,  but  striking  acts  of  Fheiddn 
which  haye  been  presenred  to  as,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
diseredity  we  shall  find  oarsdves  introduoed  to  an  eaii  j  lust<Mical 
state  of  Pek^[Mmnesas  Yery  different  &om  that  to  which  another 
century  will  bring  ns.  That  Aigos,  with  the  federatiYe  cities 
attached  to  her,  was  at-this  early  time  decidedly  ^the  awomanding 
power  in  that  peninsnla,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  establishment 
and  reception  of  the  Pheidonian  weights,  measures,  and  monetary 
system, — while  the  other  incidents  mentioned  completely  har- 
monize with  the  same  idea,  ^.gainst  the  oppressimis  of  £Us,  the 
Pisatans  invoked  Pheidon, — partly  as  ex^rdsing  a  primacy  in 
Peloponnesus,  jost  as  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreom  in  Triphylia,) 
tln^e  centimes  afterwards,  called  in  the  aid  <^  Sparta  fot  the  same 
object,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  possessed  the  headshij^  —  and 
psutly  as  the  lineal  representatiTe  of  H§rakl^  who  had  foonded 
those  games  hem  the  management  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly 
extruded.  On  the  other  hand,  Sparta  s^pears  as  a  second-rate 
power.  The  ^ginaean  scale  of  weight  and  measure  was  adopted 
'there  as  elsewhere,2-r~the  Messenian  Dorians  were  still  equal 
and  independent,  —  and  we  find  Sparta  interfering  to  assist  £lis 
by  yirtue  of  an  obligation  growing  (so  the  legend  represents  it) 
out  of  the  common  jStolo-Dorian  ^nigration ;  not  at  all  from 
any  acknowledged  primacy,  such  as  we  shall  see  her  enjoying 
hereafter.  The  first  coinage  of  cc^per  and  silver  money  is  a 
capital  event  in  Grecian  history,  and  must  be  held  to  imply  con- 
siderable commerce  as  well  as  those  extensive  views  which  belong 
only  to  a  conspicuous  and  leading  position.  The  ambition  ci 
Pheiddn  to  resume  all  the  acquisitions  made  by  his  ancestor 
HSrakl^s,  suggests  the  same  laige  estimate  of  his  actual  power. 
He  is  characterized  as  a  despot,  and  even  as  the  most  insolent 


»  Thncyd.  T.  31. 

'  Plutarch,  Apophth^^m.  Laconic  p.  226 ;  Dikasarchiis  ap.  Athense.  !▼. 
p.  Ul. 

The  ^-giiiatftn  nuna,  drachma^  and  obolns  were  the  denominations  em 
ployed  in  stipnlatioiis  ainong  the  Peloponnesian  states  (Thncyd.  t.  47). 


of  all  despots:!  how  ftr  he  deserFed  such  a  repntaliQii)  we  have 
no  means  of  judging.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  he  lived 
before  the  age  of  despots  or  tyrants,  properly  so  called,  and 
before  the  Herakleid  lineage  had  yet  lo^  its  primary,  half-politi- 
cal, half-religioas  character.  Moreover,  the  later  historians  have 
invested  his  actions  with  a  color  of  exorbitant  aggression,  by 
applying  them  to  a  state  <^  things  which  belonged  to  their  time 
and  not  to  his.  Thus  Ephorus  represents  him  as  having  de- 
prived the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  headship  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
they  never  possessed  until  long  after  him,  —  and  also  as  setting 
at  naught  the  sworn  inviolability  of  the  territory  of  the  Eleians, 
enjoyed  by  the  latter  as  celebrators  of  the  Olympic  games ;  where- 
as the  Agonothesia,  or  right  of  superintendence  claimed' by  £lis, 
had  not  at  that  time  acquired  the  sanction  of  prescription, — 
while  the  conquest  of  Pisa  by  the  Eleians  themselves  had  proved 
that  this  sacred  function  did  not  protect  the  territory  of  a  weaker 
people- 
How  Pheiddn  feU,  and  how  the  Argeians  lost  that  supremacy 
which  they  once  evidently  possessed,  we  have  no  positive  details 
to  inform  us:  with  respect  to  the  latter  point,  however,  we  can 
discern  a  sufficient  explanation.  The  Argeians  stood  predomi- 
nant as  an  entire  and  unanimous  confederacy,  which  required  a 
vigorous  and  able  hand  to  render  its  internal  organization  effec- 
tive or  its  ascenden<r)r  respected  without.  No  such  leader  after- 
wards appeared  at  Argos,  .the  whole  history  of  which  city  is 
destitute  of  eminent  individuals :  her  line  of  kings  continued  at 
least  down  to  the  Persian  war,-  but  seemingly  with  only  titular 
functions,  for  the  government  had  long  been  decidedly  popular. 
The  statements,  which  represent  the  government  as  popular  an- 
terior to  the  time  of  Pheiddn,  appear  unworthy  of  trust.  That 
prince  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  wielding  the  old,  undiminished 
prerogatives  o^  the  Herakleid  kings,  but  wielding  them  with  un- 
U8[ual  effect,  —  enforcing  relaxed  privileges,  and  appealing  to  the 

'  Herodot  vi.  127.  ^eiduvo^  tov  ^Apyeiov  rvpavvov, — tov  ijSpiaavTog 
uiytara  <3^  *l^X?ajvav  &ivdvrov*  Fausanias  (yi.  22,  2)  copies  the  expression. 

Aristotle  cites  Pheidon  as  a  person  who,  being  a  paoiXe^^  made  himself  a 
Tvpavvoc  (Politic.  Tiii.  8,  5). 

•  Herodot.  vii  149. 
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old  hennc  fleoftiiiieDt  in  reference  to  Htoildes,  rather  thaQ  revo- 
l^jiitmlnng  the  ftinntiwig  reiadons  either  of  Argos  or  of  Pdopon- 
nesos.  It  was  in  fact  the  great  and  steady  growth  of  Sparta,  for 
three  omitories  after  the  Ljknrgean  institations,  which  operated 
as  a  canse  of  sobYersiaii  to  the  preyioos  order  of  command  and 
obedience  in  Greece. 

The  assertion  made  by  Herodotus, — that,  in  earlier  times,  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  Laconia  as  fiv  as-Cape  Malea^  including 
the  ishind  of  Kyth^ra  and  seyeral  oth^  islands,  had  belonged  to 
Argos,  —  is  referred  by  O.  Muller  to  about  the  50th  Olympiad,  or 
580  B.  c.  Perhaps  it  had  ceased  to  be  trae  at  that  period ;  but 
that  it  was  true  in  the  age  of  Pheiddn,  th^e  seem  good  grounds 
for  believing.  What  is  probably  meant  is,  that  the  Dorian  towns 
on  this  coast,  Prasiae,  Zar§x,  Epidaurus  Um^ra,  and  B<£»,  were 
once  autonomous,  and  members  of  the  Argeian  confederacy, — a 
fiict  highly  probable,  on  independent  evidence,  witb  respect  to 
Epidauros  Iim§ra,  inasmuch  as  that  town  was  a  settlement  from 
Epidanms  in  the  Aigolic  peninsula:  and  BcesB  too  had  its  own 
cekist  and  eponymus,  the  Herakleid  Bcbus,^  noway  connected  with 
Sparta,  —  perhaps  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  name 
of  the  town  B<eon  in  Doris.  The  Argeian  confederated  towns 
would  thus  comprehend  the  whole  coast  of  the  Argolic  and  Saro- 
nic  gul&,  from  Kythera  as  far  as  ^gina,  besides  other  islands 
which  we  do  not  know :  iEgina  had  received  a  colony  of  Dorians 
from  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  up<m  which  latter  town  it  continued 
for  some  time  in  a  state  jo£  dependence.^  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  this  extent  of  coast  implies  a  ccmsiderable  degree  of  com- 
merce and  maritime  activity.  We  have  besides  to  consider  the 
range  of  Doric  colonies  in  the  southern  islands  of  the  .ZBgean 
and  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  —  Erete,  Eds, 
Rhodes  (with  its  three  distinct  cities),  Halikamassus,  Enidus, 
Myndus,  Nisyrus,  SymS,  Earpathus,  Ealydna,  etc  Of  the  Doric 
establishments  here  named,  several  are  connected  (as  has  been 
before  stated)  with  the  great  emigration  of  the  Tdmenid  Althae- 
men^s  from  Argos :  but  what  we  particularly  observe  is,  that  they 
are  oflen  referred  as  colonies  promiscuously  to  Argos,  TnezSn, 


'  Pansan.  iii.  22,  9 ;  iii.  23, 4. 
■  Heiodot  v.  S3  j  Strabo,  vi!i.  p. 


875. 


JBpidaunisi  —  more  freqnentlj  bowever,  as  it  seems,  to  Argos. 
All  these  setdements  are  doubtless  older  tliaa  Fheiddn,  and  we 
may  conceive  them  as  proceeding  conjointlj  fix>m  the  allied  Dorian 
towns  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  at  a  time  when  they  were  more 
in  the  habit  of  united  action  than  they  aflerwards  became:  a 
captain  of  emigmnts  selected  fix>m  the  line  of  H6rakl^  and 
X^menus  was  suitable  to  the  feelings  of  all  of  them.  We  may 
thus  look  back  to  a  period,  at  the  very  beginniqg  of  the  Olym- 
piads, when  the  maritime  Dorians  on  the  east  of  Pebponnesus 
maintained  a  considerable  intercourse  and  conuneree,  not  only 
among  themselves,  but  also  with  their  settlements  <m  the  Asiatic 
eoast  and  islands.  That  the  Ai^dic  peninsula  formed  an  early 
centre  for  maritime  rendezvous,  we  may  farther  infer  fiK>m  the 
Yery  amdent  Amphiktyony  of  the  seven  cities  (Hermion^  Epi- 
daiirus,  .^^gina,  Athens,  Prasise,  Nauplia,  and  the  Minyeian  Or- 
^lomeaus),  on  Uie  holy  island  of  Kalauria,  off  the  harbor  of 
TnBsgn.3 

The  view  here  given  of  the  early  ascendency  of  Argos,  as  the 
head  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
Asiatic  Dorians,  enables  us  to  understand  the  capital  innovation 
of  Pheidon,  —  the  first  coinage,  and  the  first  determinate  scale 
of  weight  and  measure,  known  in  Greece.  Of  the  value  of  such 
inxprovements,  in  the  history  of  Grecian  civilization,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  speak,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  Hellenic 
states,  having  no  political  unity,  were  only  held  together  by  the 

'  Rhodes,  Eos,  Enidns,  and  Halikarnassns  are  all  treated  by  Strabo  (xir 
p.  653)  as.  colonies  of  Argos :  Rhodes  is  so  described  by  Thucydid^  (rii. 
57),  and  Kos  by  Tacitus  (xiL  61 ).  Kos,  Kalydna,  and  Nisyrns  are  described 
by  Hetodotus  as  colonies  of  Epidauras  (vii.  99) :  Halikamassns  passes 
sometimes  for  a  colony  of  TroezSn,  sometimes  of  TroezSn  and  Argos  con- 
jointly: "  Cum  Melas  et  Areuanius  ab  Argis  et  Troezene  coloniam  com- 
munem  eo  loco  induxemnt,  barbaros  Caras  et  Leleges  ejecerunt  (Vitruy.  ii. 
8, 12 ;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  *A^iKapvaaaoc)**  Compare  Strabo,  x.  p.  479  j  Conon^ 
Narr.  47 ;  Diodor.  v.  80. 

Raoul  Rochette  (Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecqnes,  t  iiL  ch.  9)  and  O.  Miil- 
!er  Cllistory  of  the  Dorians,  ch.  6)  have  collected  the  &cts  about  these 
Asiatic  Dorians. 

The  little  town  of  BcesB  had  its  counterpart  of  the  same  name  in  KrHe 
(Steph.  Byz.  v.  Botov), 

•  Strabo,  p.  374. 
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aggregate  of  sixmtaneoas  unifonnitieSy  in  language,  religion,  sjin* 
padiies,  recreations,  and  general  habits.    We  see  both  how  Phei- 
ddn  came  to  contract  the  wish,  and  how  he  acquired  the  po^v^^-, 
to  introdnce  throughout  so  much  of  the  Grecian  world  an  unif 
ibrm  scfde ;  we  also  see  that  the  Asiatic  Dorians  form  the  link 
between  him  and  Phoenicia,  fnnn  whoice  the  scale  was  derived, 
just  as  the  Euboic  scale  came,  in  idl  probability,  through  the 
Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  firom  Lydia.    It  is  asserted  by  Ephorus,  and 
admitted  eren  by  the  ablest  modem  critics,  that  Pheidon  first 
coined  money  <*  in  iBgina:^  >  other  authors  (erroneously  believ- 
ing that  his  scale  was  the  Euboie  scale)  alleged  that  his  coina^ 
had  been  carried  on  « in  a  place  of  Argos  called  Eubcea."  ^    Now 
both  these  statements  appear  highly  improbable,  and  both  are 
traceable  to  the  same  mistake,  —  of  supposing  that  the  title,  hy 
which  the  scale  had  ccmie  to  be  commonly  known,  must  nece»* 
sarily  be  derived  from  the  place  in  which  the  coinage  had  been 
struck.    There  is  eyeiy  reason  to  conclude,  that  what  Pbeiddn 
did  was  done  in  Argos,  and  nowhere  else :  his  coinage  and  scale 
were  the  earliest  known  in  Grreece^  and  seem  to  have  been  known 
by  his  own  name,  <<  the  Pheidonian  measures,**  under  which  de- 
signation they  were  described  by  Aristotle,  in  his  account  of  the 
constitution  of  Argos.3    They  probably  did  not  come  to  bear  the 
specifk;  epithet  of  .jSgiruBon  until  there  was  another  scale  in 
YOgne,  the  JSuboic,  from  which  to  distinguish  them ;  and  both  the 
epithets  were  probably  deriYed,  not  from  the  place  where  the 
scale  first  originated,  but  firom  the  people  whose  cc»nmerdal 
activity  tended  to  make  them  most  generally  known,  —  in  the  one 
case,  the  iEginetans ;  in  the  other  case,  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis 
and  Eretria.    I  think,  therefcnre,  that  we  are  to  look  upon  the 
Pheidonian  measures  as  emanating  from  Argos,  and  as  having 

^  Ephoms  ap.  Strabo,  viil.  p.  376;  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  Abschn.  7, 1 :  sm 
Also  the  Marmor  Pariam,  Epoch  Sa 

'  Etymologicon  Magn.    iipoUbv  vofuafjut. 
'  'Pollnz,  Onomaslac.  x.  179.  E!^  ^  dv  Kat*eid<snf  ri  iiyyeiov kkaiiipbv^iLic^ 
r€n;  ^Bidoviov  fterpuv  ^ifOftaafihoVf  inrhp  iiv  *v  ^Afiyeiov  iro^reiji  'Apwjror^ 

Also  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  858.  xai  furpa  kievpe  rd  ^eU&veta  koXo^ 
ueva  Kol  orat^/wdf ,  koI  vofucfia  Kcxapayfievov,  etc 


110  greatet  connection,  originallj,  with  ^<gina,  than  with  any 
other  city  dependent  upcm  Argos. 

There  is,  moreoTer,  another  point  which  deserves  notice.  What 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  JEgin»an  scale,  as  contrasted 
with  and  standing  in  a  definite  ratio  (6 :  5)  with  the  Euboic  scale, 
related  only  to  weight  and  money,  so  £ur  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends :  1  we  hare  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  same  ratio  extend- 
ed either  to  measures  of  length  or  measures  of  capacity.  But 
there  seems  ground  for  believing  that  the  Pheidonian  regulations, 
taken  in  their  full  comprehension,  embraced  measures  of  capacity 
as  well  as  weights :  Pheid6n,  at  the  same  time  when  he  deter* 
mined  the  talent,  mina,  and  drachm,  seems  also  to  have  fixed  the 
dry  and  liquid  measures,  -*-  the  medimnus  and  metr6t§s,  with  their 
parts  and  multiples:  and  there  existed^  Pheidonian  measures 
of  capacity,  though  not  of  length,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  .^Elgin- 
aean  scale  may  thus  have  comprised  only  a  portion  of  what  was 
established  by  PheiddUi  namely,  that  which  related  to  weight  and 
money. 


CHAPTER  V- 

JBTOLOL.DOBIAN  EMiaBATIOH  INTO  PELOPONNESUS. -EUS, 
LACONIA,  AND  MESSENIA. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  territory  properly  called 
EHs,  apart  from  the  enlargement  which  it  acquired  by  conquest, 
included  the  westernmost  land  in  Pelopoimesus,  south  of  Achala, 
and  west  of  Mount  Pholo^  and  Olenus  in  Arcadia,  —  but  not 
extending  so  far  southward  as  the  river  Alpheius,  the  course  of 
which  lay  along  the  southern  portion  of  Pisatis  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Triphylia.    This  territory,  which  appears  in  the  Odyssey 


'  This  dififen  from  Boeckh's  opinion :  see  the  note  in  page  315. 
*  Theophrast.  Character,  c.  13 ;  Poliox,  x.  179. 
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as  **  the  divine  Elis,  where  the  Epeians  hx>ld  sway,''!  is  in  the  his- 
torical times  occupied  by  a  population  of  JStolian  origin.  '  The 
connection  of  race  between  the  historical  Eleians  and  the  his- 
torical JStolians  was  recognized  bj  both  parties,  nor  is  there  any- 
ground  for  disputing  it.^ 

That  JStolian  invaders,  or  emigrants,  into  Elis,  would  cross 
from  Naupaktus,  or  some  neighboring  point  in  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  is  in  the  natural  course  of  iMngs,  — and  such  is  the  eourse 
which  Oxylus,  the  conductor  of  the  invasion,  is  represented  by  the 
Herakleid  legend  as  taking.  That  legend  (as  l^s  been  already 
recounted)  introduces  Oxylus  afl  the  guide  of  the  three  Hera« 
kleid  brothers,  1 — Ttmenus,  Kresphontds,  and  Aristod^mus, — 
and  as  stipulating  with  them  that,  in  the  new  distribution  about  to 
take  place  of  Peloponnesus,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  possess  the 
Eleian  territory,  coupled  with  many  holy  priyileges  aa.to  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games* 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  hav6  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  and  near  the  Argolic  peninsula,  so 
far  as  the  probabilities  of  the  case  enable  lis  to  judge,  were  not 
accomplished  by  any  inroad  in  this  direction.  But  the  localities 
occupied  by  the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  and  by  the  Dorians  of  Steny- 
klerus,  in  the  territory  called  Messing,  lead  us  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. The  easiest  and  most  natural  road  through  which  emi- 
grants could  reach  either  of  these  two  spots,  is  through  the  Eleian 
and  the  Pisatid  country.  Colonel  Leake  observes,^  that  the 
direct  i;oad  from  the  Eleian  territory  to  Sparta,  ascending  the 
vaUey  of  the  Alpheius,  near  Olympia,  to  the  sources  of  its  branch, 
the  Theius,  and  from  thence  descending  the  Eurotas,  affords  the 
only  easy  march  towards  that  very  inaccessible  city:  and  both 
ancients  and  modems  have  remarked  the  vicinity  of  the  source 
of  the  Alpheius  to  that  of  the  Eurotas.  The  situation  of  Steny- 
kl^rus  and  Andania,  the  original  settlements  of  the  Messenian 
Dorians,  adjoining  closely  the  Arcadian  PMrhasii,  is  only  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  course  of  the  Alpheius ;  being  thus  reached 

>  Odyss.  XV.  297.  «  Sjarabo,  x.  p^  479. 

•  Leafce,  Travels  in  Moi!^  vol.  iii.  ch.  23,  p.  29 ;  compare  Dio<lor.  xv.  66. 

The  distance  from  Oijmpia  to  Sparta,  as  marked  on  a  pillar  which  Fan- 
Mnias  saw  at  Olympia,  was  660  stadia, — about  77  English  miles  (Pausan 
vi.  16,  6). 
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most  easily  hj  the  same  route.  Dismissing  the  idea  of  ] 
oollective  Dorian  armament,  powerful  enough  to  grasp  i 
the  entire  peninsula,  —  We  may  conceive  two  moderate  • 
ments  of  Jiardj  mountaineers,  from  the  cold  regions  in  ai 
I>oris^  attaching  themselves  to  the  JStolians,  their  neighbo 
were  proceeding  to  the  invasion  of  Elis.  After  having 
the  jSitolians,  both  to  occupy  Elis  and  to  subdue  the  ] 
these  Dorians  advanced  up  tibe  valley  of  the  Alpheius  ii 
€]£  settlements  for  themselves.  One  of  these  bodies  rip€ 
the  stately,  stubborn,  9nd  victorious  Spartans ;  the  other,  ii 
short-lived,  trampled,  and  struggling  Messenians. 

Amidst  the  darimess  which  overclouds  these  original 
ments,  we  seem  to  discern  something  like  special  causes  it 
mine  both  of  them.  With  respect  to  the  Spartan  Dorii 
are  told  that  a  person  named  Ptnlonomus  betrayed  Sp: 
them,  persuading  the  sovereign  in  possession  to  retire  v 
people  into  the- habitations  of  the  lonians,  in  the  north 
peninsula,  —  and  that  he  received  as  a  recompense  for  this 
able  service  Amyklas,  with  the  district  around  it.  It  is 
stated,  — and  this  important  fact  there  seems  no  reason  t<: 
—  that  Amyklae,  —  though  only  twenty  stadia  or  two  m 
a  half  distant  from  Sparta^  retained  both  its  independer 
its  Achffian  inhabitants,  long  after  the  Dorian  emigrants 
quired  possession  of  the  latter  place,  and  was  only  tal 
Uiem  under  the  reign  of  T§leklus,  one  generation  before  : 
Olympiad.^  Without  presuming  to  fill  up  by  conjecture  ir  • 
gaps  in  the  statements  of  our  authorities,  we  may  fron  i 
reasonably  presume  that  the  Dorians  were  induced  to 
and  enabled  to  acquire,  Sparta,  by  the  invitation  and  as: 
of  a  party  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Again,  w;ith 
to  the  Messenian  Dorians,  a  different,  but  not  less  effectu:  i 
tation  was  presented  by  the  alliance  of  the  Arcadians 
south-western  portion  of  that  central  region  of  Pelop  i 
Kresphontes,  the  Herakleid  leader,  it  is  said,  espoused  th  ; 
terS  of  the  Ardadian  king,  Kypselus,  which  procured  for  I 

*  Strabo,  Tiii.  pp.  364^  365 ;  Paosan.  iii.  2,  5 :  compare  the  atory  i 
Pansan.  iii.  13,  3. 

*  Pansan.  iv.  3, 3 ;  yiii.  29,  4. 
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Bupport  of  a  powerfal  section  of  Apnuiiafc.  His  settlement  at 
Stenjkl^fus  was  a  oonsidenible  distance  from  the  sea,  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  MeSsenia,^  dose  to  the  Arcadian  frontier; 
and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this  ATcadian  alliance  is  a  con- 
stant and  material  element  in  the  disputes  of  the  Messenian 
Dorians  with  Sparta. 

We  may  thus  trace  a  reasonable  sequence  of  events,  showing 
•  how  two  bodies  of  Dorians,  having  first  assisted  the  ^tolo- 
Eleians  to  conquer  the  Pisatid,  and  thus  &iding  themselTes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Alpheius,  followed  the  upward  coarse  of  that 
river,  the  one  to  settle  at  Sparta,  the  other  at  Stenjkleras;  The 
historian  Ephorus,  from  whom  our  scanty  fragments  of  informa 
tion  respecting  these  early  settlements  are  derived, — 'it  is  im^ 
portant  to  note  that  he  lived  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding 
the  first  foundation  of  Mess6n6  as  a  dty,  the  restitution  of  the 
long-exiled  Messenians,  and  the  amputation  of  the  fertile  western 
half  of  Laconia,  for  their  benefit,  by  £pameinondas,  — imparts  ia 
these  proceedings  an  immediate  decisiveness  of  effect  which  does 
not  properly  belong  to  them :  as  if  the  Spartans  had  beoane  at 
once  possessed  of  all  LacoiMa,  and  the  Messenians  of  all  Hes- 
senia:  Pausanias,  too,  speaks  as  if  the  Arcadians  collectively  had 
assisted  and  allied  themselves  with  Kresphoates.  This  is  the 
general  spirit  which  pervades  his  account,  though  the  particalar 
facts  in  so  fieur  as  we  find  any  such,  do  not  always  hannonize 
with  it.  Now  we  are  ignorant  of  the  preexisting  dlyisions  of 
the  country,  either  east  or  west  of  Mount  Taygetus,  at  the  time 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  it.  But  to  treat  the  (me  and  the 
other  as  integral  kingdoms,  handed  over  at  <mce  to  two  Donan 
leaders,  is  an  illusion  borrowed  from  the  old  legend,  from  the  hifr- 
toridzing  fancies  of  Ephorus,  and  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  well- 
known  times,  this  whole  territory  came  to  be  really  united  under 
the  Spartan  power. 

At  what  date  the  Dorian  settlements  at  Sparta  and  Stenjk- 
l^rus  were  effected,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Yet,  that- 
there  existed  between  them  in  the  earliest  times  a  degree  of  6*" 
temity  which  did  not  prevail  between  Lacedaemon  and  Argo^ 

*  Strabo  (TiiL  p.  366)  blames  Euripidfi?  for  calling  MessfinS  an  inland 
coontiy ;  but  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  qoite  correct  in  doing  so. 


^v^emay  fbiriy  presnme  firom  the  oommoik  temple,  with  joint 
religious'  sacrifices,  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  or  Artemis  on  the 
lU^trsh,  erected  on  the  confines  of  Messenia  and  Lac<Mua.i  Oar 
first  view  of  the. two,  at  all  approaching  to  distinotness,  seems  tO/ 
date  from  a  period  about  half  a  centurj  earlier  than  the  first 
Olympiad  (776  b.  c.),— about  the  reign  of  king  Teleklus  of  the 
iCurjstheneid  or  Agid  line,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Ljkurgean 
discipline.  T^eldus  stands  in  the  list  as  the  eighth  king  datiog 
from  Eurysthenes.  But  how  many  of  the  seyen  kings  before 
him  are  to  be  considered  as  real  persons,  •—  or  how  much,  out  of 
the  brief  warlike  expeditions  ascribed  to  them,  is  to  be  treated  as 
authentic  history,  —  I  pretend  not  to  define. 

The  earliest  determinable  event  in  the  internal  history  of  Sparta 
is  the  introduction  of  the  Lyknrgean  discipline;  the  earliest 
external  events  are  the  conquest  of  Amyklae,  Fharis,  and  Greron- 
thrae,  efiected  by  king  Teleklus,  and  die  first  quarrel  with  the 
Messenians,  in  which  that  prince  was  slain.  When  we  come  to 
Bee  how  deplorably  great  was  the  confusion  and  ignorance  which 
reigned  with  reference  to  a  matter  so  preeminently  important  as 
Lykurgus  and  his  legislation,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  think' 
that  fattts  much  less  important,  and  belonging  to  an  earlier  epoch, 
can  have  been  handed  down  upon  any  good  authority.  And  in 
like  manner,  when  we  learn  that  AmykUn,  Fharis,  and  Geronthne 
(all  south  of  Sparta,  and  the  first  only  two  and  a  half  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  dty)  were  independent  of  the  %>artans  until  the 
reign  of  Teleklus,  we  shall  require  some  dedsive  testimony  before 
we  can  believe  that  a  community  so  »nall,  and  so  henuned  in  as^ 
Sparta  must  then  have  been,  had  in  earlier  times  undertaken 
expeditions  against  Helos  on  the  searcoast,  against  Kleitor  on  the 
extreme  northern  side  of  Arcadia,  against  the  Kynurians,  or 
against  the  Argeians.  If  Helos  and  Kynuria  were  conquered  by 
these  early  kings,  it  appears  that  they  had  to  be  conquered  a 
second  time  by  kings  succeeding  Teleklus.  It  would  be  more 
•  natural  that  we  should  hear  when  and  how  they  conquered  the 
places  nearer  to  them,  —  Sellasia,  or  Belemina,  the  valley  of  the 
CEnus,  or  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eurotas.    But  these  seem  to  be 

^  Pansan.  iy.  2,  8.  ftcTelxw  dh  aiirxfv  fi&voi  Attpteav  ol  re  Ueaanvtct  koH 
AoKeSaifiovioL 
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BBsamed  as  matters  ci  ooone;  the  proceedings  ascribed  tutbe 
early  Spartan  kings  are  such  onlj  as  might  beseem  the  palmy 
days  when  Sparta  was  undisputed  mistiess  of  ail  Laoonia. 
s  The  succession  of  Messenian  kings,  beginning  with  Kresphon- 
tJbSy  the  Herakleid  brother,  and  continuing  from  father  to  son,— 
iBpytus,  Glaukus,  Isthnius,  Dotadas,  Subotas,  Bhintas,  the  last 
being  contemporary  with  Tdleklus,  —  is  still  less  marked  by  inci- 
dent than  thi^  of  the  early  Spartan  kings.  It  is  said  that  the 
reign  of  Kresphont^s  was  troubled,  and  himself  ultimately  slain 
by  mutinies  among  his  subjects :  J^pytus,  then  a  youth,  having 
escaped  into  Arcadia,  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  throne  by 
the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  and  Argeians.^  From  iBpytus,  the 
Messenian  line  of  kings  are  stated  to  have  been  denominated 
^pytids  in  preference  to  Herakleids,  —  which  affords  another 
proof  of  their  intimate  omnection  with  the  Arcadians,  since  ^py- 
tus  was  a  very  ancient  name  ia  Arcadian  heroic  antiquity.^ 

There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  alleged  behavior 
of  Kresphont^s  on  first  settling  at  Steny  klSrus,  and  that  of  Eniys- 
then^  and  Prokl^  at  Sparta,  —  so  £ftr  as  we  gather  from  state- 
-ments  alike  meagre  and  uncertified,  resting  on  the  authority  of 
Ephorus.  Both  are  said  to  have  tried  to  place  the  preexistiog 
inhabitants  of  the  country  on  a  level  with  their  own  Dorian  bands ; 
both  provoked  discontents  and  incurred  obloquy,  with  their  god- 
temporaries  as  well  as  with  posterity,  by  the  attempt ;  nor  did 
either  pennanently  succeed.  Kresphontes  was  forced  to  concen- 
trate all  his  Dorians  in  Stenykl^rus,  while  after  all,  the  discontents 
ended  in  his  violent  death.  And  Agis,  the  son  of  J^urysthenes, 
is  said  to  have  reversed  all  the  liberal  tentatives  of  his  &ther,  so 
as  to  bring  the  whole  of  Laconia  into  subjection  and  dependence 
on  the  Dorians  at  Sparta,  with  the  single  exception  of  AmjklsB. 
So  odious  to  the  Spartan  Dorians  was  the  conduct  of  Enrystheu^ 
that  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  oekist,  and  conferred 
that  honor  upon  Agis ;  the  two  lines  of  kings  being  called  Agiads 

*  Pansan.  iv.  3,  5-6. 

*  &mer,  Iliad,  ii.  604.  — 

Ol  <r  ixw  'Apttadttfv,  i>nb  KvAAitv^c  6poc  aiird, 
AlfcvTiov  nap^  TV/tffw, 
SiMA  adloc.6i*  AlirvTOc  &pxcuomTog  ^poc,  'A/Mcdf  rd  yevoc. 


and  Eurypontids,  instead  of  Eury8theneid»  aod  Plrokleids.1  We 
see  in  these  statements  the  same  tone  of  mind  as  that  which 
perrades  the  Panathenaic  oration  of  Isokrat^  the  master  of 
Sphorus,  —  the  facts  of  an  unknown  period,  so  oobred  as  to  suit 
an  ideal  of  haughty  Dorian  exdusiveness. 

Again,  as  Eurjsthen^  and  Prokles  appear,  in  the  picture  of 
Sphorus,  to  csbry  their  authoritj  at  once  oyer  the  whole  of 
Xjaoonia,  so  too  does  Kresphontes  over  the  whole  of  Messenia,  — 
oTer  the  entire  south-we^em  region  of  Pelc^nnesus,  westward 
of  Mount  Tajgettts  and  Cape  Taenams,  and  southward  of  the 
river  Neda.  He  sends  an  envoy  to  Pylus  and  Bhium,  the 
western  and  southern  portions  of  the  south-western  promontory 
ci  Peloponnesus,  treating  the  entire  territory  as  if  it  were  one 
sovereignty,  and  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  submit  under  equal 
laws.3    But  it  has  abeady  been  observed,  that  this  supposed 

^  Compare  the  two  citations  from  Ephoras,  Strabo,  vi^  pp.  361-^65. 
Unfortunately,  a  portion  of  the  latter  citation  is  incurably  mutilated  in  the 
text :  0.  Miiller  (History  of  the  Dorians,  book  i.  ch.  t.  13)  has  proposed  an 
ingenious  conjecture,  which,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  trustworthy. 
Grosskurd,  the  German  translator,  usually  skilful  in  these  restorations,  leaves 
the  passage  untouched.  » 

For  a  new  coloring  of  the  death  of  KresphontSs,  adjusted  by  Isokrates  so 
as  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  address  wbioh  he  puts  into  the  month  of  Archi- 
damns  king  of  Sparta,  see  the  discourse  in  his  works  which  passes  under 
that  name  (Or.  iv.  pp.  120-122).  IsokratSs  says  that  the  Messenian  Dorians 
slew  Kresphontes,  .whose  children  fled  as  suppliants  to  Sparta,  imj>loring 
revenge  for  the  death  of  their  father,  and  surrendering  the  territory  to  the 
Spartans.  The  Delphian  god  advised  the  latter  to  accept  the  tender,  and 
they  accordingly  attacked  the  Messenians,  avenged  Kresphontes,  and  appro- 
priated the  territory. 

Isokrates  always  starts  from  the  basis  of  the  old  legend, — the  triple 
Dorian  conquest  made  all  at  once:  compare  Panathenaic.  Or.  xii.  pp. 
270-287. 

*  Ephorud  ap.  Strabo,  viii  p.  361.  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes  (History  of 
Greece,  ch.  vii.  p.  300,  2d  edit.),  "  The  Messenian  Pylns  seems  long  to  have 
retained  its  independence,  and  to  have  been  occupied  for  several  centuries 
by  one  branch  of  the  family  of  Keleus ;  for  descendants  of  Kestor  are  men- 
tioned as  allies  of  the  Messenians  in  their  struggle  with  Sparta  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c." 

For  this  assertion.  Dr.  Thirlwall  cites  Strabo  (viii.  p.  355).  I  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  matter  of  fact :  I  see  no  proof  that  the  Dorians  of  Stenykldrus 
ever  ruled  over  what  is  called  the  Messenian  Pylus;  for,  of  course,  if  the^ 
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indmailMlit^  is  not  less  unoertified  in  v^ard  to 
i  legaid  to  TAflwiia.  How  large  a  {Roportkm  oi 
the  fimier  territoiy  these  kii^  of  Stenjklems  maj  have  ruled, 
we  have  no  means  cf  detenniiung;  bat  there  were  oertainlj  por- 
tioiis  <^  it  which  thej  did  not  mle, — not  merely  daring  the  reign 
cf  Teleklos  at  Sparta,  bat  still  later,  daring  the  first  Messenian 
war.  For  not  only  axe  we  infivmed  that  Tgl^os  estsAlished 
three  townships,  Pcneessa,  £cheiae,i  and  Tragiom,  near  the  Mes- 
senian gol^  and  on  the  coorse  of  the  river  Nedcm,  bat  we  read 
also  a  hx$ber  matter  of  evidence  in  the  roll  of  Olympic  victors. 
£veiy  OMqtetitor  fixr  the  prize  at  one  of  these  great  festivals  was 
always  entered  as  member  of  some  antonooioas  Hdlenic  comma- 
nity,  which  oonstatoted  his  title  to  approaoh  the  lists ;  if  saooess- 
fol,  he  was  prodauned  with  the  name  ci  the  oommimity  to  whidb 
he  belonged.  Now  daxii^  the  first  tea  Olymjoads,  aev&k  winners 
are  prodaimed  as  Messenians ;  in  the  11th  (Hympiad,  we  find  the 
name  of  Orythemis  Kordmeas,  — Qxythemis,  not  of  Kor^aem  in 
BoDotia,  bat  of  Kcx^olb  in  the  western  bend  of  the  Messenian  gol^* 

did  not  role  over  it  before  the  second  Messenian  war,  tfaey  never  acquired  it 
at  alL  But  on  reference  to  the  passage  in  Stxabo,  it  will  not  be  foond  to 
prove  anything  to  the  point ;  for  Strabo  is  speaking,  not  oi  the  Messenian 
Pylna,  hut  of  the  TriphfUan  Jh^:  he  takes  pains  to  show  that  Nestor 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  lUetKnitm  Pjfba^  —  Hampoc  iacvynvoi  means 
the  inhabitants  of  Triphylia,  near  Leprenm :  compare  p.  35a 

^  Strabo,  too.  p.  360.  Concerning  the  situation  of  Korone,  in  the  Messe- 
nian golf,  see  Pansanias,  iT.34,  2 ;  Strabo,  rni.  p.  361 ;  and  the  obserrations 
of  Colonel  Leake,  TraTeb  in  Morea,  ch.  x.  toL  L  pp.  439-448.  He  places 
it  near  the  modem  Petalidhi,  seemingly  on  good  g^nrands. 

'  See  Mr.  Clmton's  Chronological  Tables  for  the  year  732  b.  c. ;  O.  MaDer 
(in  the  Chronological  Table  subjoined  to  his  History  of  die  Dorians)  calls 
this  victor,  Oxj/themis  ofKor&naa^  in  Bceotia.  But  this  is  inadmissible,  on  two 
grounds :  1.  The  oocnirence  of  a  Bceotian  competitor  in  that  eaiiy  day  at 
the  Olympic  games.  The  first  eleven  victors  (I  put  aside  Oxythemis, 
because  he  is  the  subject  of  the  aigument)  are  aU  firom  western  and  southern 
Peloponnesus;  then  come  victors  from  Coiintfa,  Megara^  and  Epidanrus; 
then  from  Athens ;  thiane  is  cme  from  Thebes  in  the  41st  Olympiad.  I  infer 
from  hence  that  the  celebrity  and  fi«quentation  ci  the  Olympic  games 
increased  only  by  d^rees,  and  had  not  got  beyond  Peloponnesus  in  the 
eighth  century  B.  c.  2.  The  name  Coronsens,  Kopcwiuof,  is  the  proper  and 
formal  title  for  a  dtiaen  of  Koron^  not  fw  a  citizen  of  Kor&neia :  the  latter 
styles  himself  KoyMwevc.  The  ethnical  name  K«p»vedf,  as  belonging  to 
Kor&neiainBflBOtia,iB  plaeedbqro>ML  doubt  by  sevvral  inscriptions  in  Boeckh*8 


some  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamisus,  and  a  oondderabk 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  modem  Coron.  Now  if  Eorond  bad  then 
heen  comprehended  in  Messenia,  Ox3rthemis  would  have  been 
prodaimed  as  a  Messenian,  like  the  Seven  winners  who  preceded 
hi^ ;  and  the  fact  of  his  being  proclaimed  as  a  Kordnaean,  proves 
that  Kordn§  was  then  an  independent  oommanity,  not  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Dorians  of  Stenykl^rus.  It  seems  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  latter  did  not  reign  over  the  whole  territory  conmionly 
known  as  Messenia,  though  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  proportion 
of  it  which  thej  actuallj  possessed. 

The  Olympic  festival,  in  its  origin  doubtless  a  privilege  of  the 
neighboring  Pisatans,  seems  to  have  derived  its  great  and  gradu- 
ally expanding  importance  from  the  ^tolo-Eleian  settlement  in 
Pcdoponnesus,  combined  with  the  Dorians  of  Laocmia  and  Mes- 
eenia.  Lykurgus  of  Sparta,  and  Iphitus  of  Ells,  are  alleged  to 
have  joined  their  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  both  the 


collection ;  especiall/  No.  1583,  in  which  a  citizen  of  that  town  is  proclaimed 
as  victorioas  at  the  festival  of  the  Charitesia  at  Orchomenns :  compare  NdS. 
1587-1593,  in  which  the  same  ethnical  name  occurs.  The  Boeotian  Inscrip 
tions  attest  in  like  manner  the  prevalence  of  the  same  etymological  law  in 
forming  ethnical  names,  for  the  towna  near  Kordneia :  Ans,  Ckeer^neia  makes 
Xaipuvei>( ;  LAadeia^  Ae^adeiic  i  Elateia^  *£Aaret>f ,  or  'EXaretevc. 

The  Inscriptions  afford  evidence  perfectly  decisive  as  to  the  ethnical  tide 
under  which  a  citizen  of  Koroneia  in  Boeotia  would  B^ve  caused  himself  to 
be  entered  and  proclaimed  at  the  Olympic  games ;  better  than  the  evidence 
of  Herodotus  and  ThncydidSs,  who  both  call  them  Kopiavaiog  (Herodot.  v. 
79 ;  Thucyd.  hr.  93) :  PolylMua  agrees  with  the  Inscription,  and  speaks  of  the 
Kopavelgt  Ae^del^t  Xaipuveig^  (xxviL  1).  O.  Mailer  himself  admits,  in 
another  place  (Orchomenos,  p.  480^,  that  the  proper  ethnical  name  is  Kopw- 
vevg.  The  reading  of  Strabo  (ix.  p.  41 1 )  is  not  trustworthy :  see  Grossknrd, 
ad  loc.;  compare  Steph.  Byz.  Kop6veia  and  Kopuvrj, 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  ethnical  names,  it  seems  the  general  role, 
that  a  town  ending  in  rj  or  at,  preceded  bj  a  oonsonant,  had  its  ethnical  deriv- 
ative in  <uog ;  such  as  Sxiwvi/,  Topttvn$  Kva^,  Oiflai,  'Ai9^vai ;  while  names 
ending^in  eia  had  their  ethnicon  in  ev^,  as  'AAe^avdpe^a,  'A^tdaua,  ^eXeifKcia, 
Avaifiaxeia  (the  recent  cities  thus  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
are  perhaps  the  best  evidences  that  can  be  taken  of  the  analogies  of  the 
language),  lAeXdfiireia^yLeXiTeia,  in  addition  to  the. Boeotian  names  of  towns 
above  quoted.  There  is,  however,  great  irregularity  in  particular  cases,  and 
the  number  of  towns  called  by  the  same  name  created  an  anxiety  to  vary 
the  ethnicon  for  each :  see  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  'HpuKXeia. 
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Banctitj  of  the  Olympic  truce  and  the  inTiolabilitj  of  the  Eleiaa 
territory.  Henc^  though  this  tale  is  uot  to  be  construed  as 
matter  of  fact,  we  may  see  that  the  Lacedaemonians  regarded 
the  Olympic  games  as  a  portion  of  their  own  antiquities.  More- 
oyer,  it  is  certain,  both  that  the  dignity  of  the  festival  increased 
simultaneously  with  their  ascendency,^  and  that  their  peculiar 
fashions  were  very  early  introduced  into  the  practice  of  the 
Olympic  competitors.  Probably,  the  three  bands  of  cooperat- 
ing invaders,  ^tolians  and  Spartan  and  Messenian  Dorians, 
may  have  adopted  this  festival  as  a  periodical  renovation  of  mu- 
tual union  and  fraternity ;  from  which  cause  the  games  became 
an  attractive  centre  for  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  be- 
fore they  were  much  frequented  by  people  fronir  the  easteni,  or 
still  more  from  exti^Peloponnesian  Hellas.  For  it  cannot  be 
altogether  accidental,  when  we  read  the  names  of  the  first  twelve 
proclaimed  Olympic  victors  (occupying  nearly  half  a  century  from 
776  B.  c.  downwards),  to  find  that  seven  of  them  are  Messeniaos, 
three  Eleians,  one  from  Dym^  in  Achaia,  and  one  from  Koron^; 
while  after  the  12th  Olympiad,  Corinthians  and  Megarians  aod 
Epidaurians  begin  to  occur ;  later  still,  extra-Peloponnesian  vic- 
tors. We  may  reasonably  infer  from  hence  that  the  Olympic 
ceremonies  were  at  this  early  period  chiefiy  frequented  by  visi- 
tors and  competitors  from  the  western  regions  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  that  the  affluence  to  them,  from  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  did  not  become  considerable  until  the  first 
Messenian  war  had  closed. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  conjectures,  to  which  our  very 
scanty  knowledge  points,  respecting  the  first  establishment  d 
the  -^tolian  and  Dorian  settlements  in  Elis,  Laconia,  and  Mes- 
senia,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  steadily  increasing  digni^J 
and  frequentation  of  the  Olympic  festival,  I  proceed,  in  the 
next  chapter,  to  that  memorable  circumstance  which  both  deter- 
mined the  character,  and  brought  about  the  political  ascendency^ 
of  the  Spartans  separately:  I  mean,  the  laws  and  discipline 
of  Lykurgus. 

*  The  entire  nakedness  of  the  competitors  at  Oljmpia  wa^  adopted  from 
the  Spartan  practice,  seemingly  in  the  14th  Olympiad,  as  is  testified  by  w© 
epigram  on  Orsippus  the  Megarian.  Previous  to  that  period,  the  Olymp^^ 
competitors  had  Sia^ofiara  irepl  to,  alSoia  (Thncyd.  i.  C). 
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marked  and  ^tinguishable  varieties^ — the  JLesbian,  the  Thes- 
saliaii,  and  the  B<feotian ;  the  Thessalian  fonning  a  mean  tenn 
between  the  other  two.  Ahren»  has  shown  that  the  andent  gram 
matical  critics  are  accustomed  to  affirm  pecoliarities,  as  bdong- 
ing  to  the  .^Bolic  dialect  generally,  which  in  troth  belong  onl j  to 
the  Lesbian  variety  of  it,  or  to  the  poems  of  Alkseus  and  Sappho^ 
which  these  critics  attentively  studied.  Lesbian  .£olic,  Thes- 
salian .^BoHc,  and  Boeotian  JBolic,  are  all  difierent :  and  i^  ab- 
stracting from  these  diffidences,  we  confine  our  attention  to  that 
which  is  common  to  all  three,  we  shall  find  little  to  distinguish  this 
%bstract  .£olic  from  the  abstract  Doric,  or  that  which  is  oommon 
to  the  many  varieties  of  Uie  Doric  dialect.^  These  two  arsi  sis- 
ters, presentii^,  both  of  them,  more  or  less  the  Latin  side  of  the 
Greek  language,  while  the  relationship  of  either  of  them  to  the 
Attic  and  Ionic  is  more  distant.  Now  it  seems  that^  puttmg 
Aside  Attica,  the  speech  of  all  Greece,^  from  Ferrhsebia  and 
Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Malea  and  Cape  Akritas,  consisted  of 
difierent  varieties,  either  of  the  Doric  or  of  the  .^lic  dialect; 
this  being  true  (as  £ur  as  we  are  able  to  judge)  not  less  of  thd 
aboriginal  Arcadians  than  of  the  rest      The  Laconian  dialeet 

'  See  the  yaloable  work  of  Abrens,  De  Dialecto  .^;oUci,  sect  51.  He 
observes,  iu  reference  to  the  Lesbian,  Thessalian,  and  Boeotian  dialects: 
**  Tres  iUas  dialectos,  qua  optimo  jure  MoUcsd  vocaii  videntur— qui«,q'» 
iUis  usi  Kunt,  ^oles  erant  —  comparantem  mirum  habere  oportet,  quod  Asi' 
nornm  ^^Solnm  et  Bceotorum  dialecti  tantum  inter  se  distant,  quantum  y*^ 
ab  aliA  qu^vis  GrsBcas  fingusB  dialecto."  He  then  enumerates  man/  point>^ 
of  difference:  ^  Contra  tot  tantasqne  differentias  panca  reperiuKw  etqfc 
fere  levia,  qua  ntrique  dialecto,  neque  simul  Doil^  communia  fist. . '  ■  • 
Vides  his  comparatis  tantum  interesse  inter  utramque  dialectnm,  nt  dubitare 
liceat,  an  -ffloles  Boeoti  non  magis  cum  -aEolibus  Asianis  conjuncti  fnerin^, 
quam  qui  hodie  miro  quodam  casu  Saxones  vocantur  cum  antiquis  Saxon- 
ibufl.  Nih^ominus  ThessalicA  dialecto  in  comparationcm  yocat*,  diTersis- 
sima  qua  yidentor  aUquo  vincnlo  conjungere  lioet  Qnamvis  enim  panca  de 
ek  comperta  habeamus,  hoc  tamen  ccrtum  est,  alia  Thesaalis  cam  Lesbiis, 
alia  cum  soils  Boeotis  communia  esse."  (P.  222-223.) 

'  About  the  JSolic  dialect  of  the  Perrhsebians,  see  Stephanas  Bjz-  y-  ^^' 
vog,  and  ap.  Eostath.  ad  Itiad^p.  335. 

The  Attic  judgment,  in  comparing  these  different  yarieties  of  Greek  ^)eech, 
is  expressed  in  the  story  of  a  man  being  asked — Whether  the  Boeotians  or 
Ihe  Thessalians  were  most  of  barbarians  1  He  answered  — The  Eleifli* 
jEustath.  ad  Iliad,  p.  304). 


oontcdoed  more  specialties  of  its  own,  and  approached  ne 
the  jEolic  and  to  the  Eleian,  than  any  odier  variety 
Dorian :  it  stands  at  the  extreme  of  what  has  been  dassi 
the  strict  Dorian,  —  that  is,  the  farthest  removed  from  loi 
Attic.  The  Kretan  towns  manifest  also  a  strict  Dorism ;  i 
as  the  Laeedsemonian  colony  of  Tarentum,  and,  seeminglj 
of  the  Italiotic  Greeks,  though  some  of  them  are  caUed  A, 
colonies.  Most  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect 
kian,  Ldsrian,  Delphian,  Achaean  of  Phthiotis)  exhibit 
departing  less  widely  from  the  Ionic  and  Attic :  Argos,  a: 
towns  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  seem  to  foi*m  a  steppinj 
between  the  two. 

These  positions  represent  the  little  which  can  be  kno' 
specting  those  varieties  of  Grecian  speech  whidi  are  not 
to  us  by  written  works.  The  little  presumption  which 
raised  upon  them  favors  the  belief  that  the  Dorian  invac 
Laconia  and  Messenia  found  there  a  dialect  little  differe ; 
that  which  they  brought  with  them, —  a  condhiskm  which  i  I 
more  necessary  to  state  distinctly,  since  the  work  of  O. ! 
has  caused  an  exaggerated  estimate  to  be  formed  ci  the  : 
tive  peculiarities  whereby  Dorism  was  parted  off  from  ! 
of  Hellas. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LAWS  AND  DISCIPLINE  OP  LYKUROUS  AT  SPABT-^ 

Plutaech  begins    hid    biography  of   Lykurgus  ^  I 
following  ominous  words :  — 

"  Concerning  the  lawgiver  Lykurgus,  we  can  assert  a1 
nothing  which  is  not  controverted :  there  are  different  i 
respect  to  his  birth,  his  travels,  his  death,  and  also  his 
proceeding,  political  as  well  as  legislative :  least  of  all  is 
in  which  he  lived  agreed  upon/' 
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And  this  exordium  is  but  too  well  borne  oat  by  Hie  nnsatisfao 
torj  nature  of  the  accounts  which  we  read,  not  only  in  Plut^ch 
himself,  but  in  those  other  authors  out  of  whom  we  are  obliged 
to  make  up  our  idea  of  the  memorable  Ljkurgeaii  system.  If 
we  examine  the  source^  from  which  Plutarch's  Ufe  of  Lykurgus 
is  deduced,  it  will  appear  that  —  excepting  the  poets  Alkman, 
TyrtaBus,  and  Simonides,  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  less  than 
we  could  haye  wished — he  has  no  authorities  cdder  than  Xen- 
ophon  and  Plato :  Aristotle  is  cited  several  times,  and  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  of  his  witnesses,  but  the-greater  number  of  them 
beliHig  to  the  century  subsequent  to  that  philosopher.  Neither 
Herodotus  nor  £phorus  are  named,'  though  the  former  funtisbes 
some  brief,  but  interesting  particulars,:— and  the  latter  also  (as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  remaining)  entered  at 
large  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver.^ 

Lykurgus  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  uncle  and  guardian  to 
king  Labotas,  of  the  Eurystheneid  or  Agid  line  of  Spartan  kings; 
and  this  would  j^ce  him^  according  to  the  received  chronology^ 
about  220  years  before  the  first  recorded  Olympiad  (about  b.  c. 
9&6).9  All  the  other  accounts,  on  the  contrary^  seem  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  younger  brother,  belonging  to  the  other  or  Prokleid 
line  of  Spartan  kings,  though  they  do  not  perfecUy  agree  respect- 
ing his  parentage.  While  Simonides  stated  him  to  be  the  son  (S 
Prytanis,  Dieutychidas  described  him  as  grandson  of  Prytanis, 
son  of  Eunomus,  brother  of  Polydektes,  and  uncle  as  well  as 
guardian  to  Charilaus, — thus  making  him  eleventh  in  descent 
from  H^rakles.3  This  latter  account  was  adopted  by  Aristotle, 
ooinciding,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  with  the  date 
of  Iphitus  the  Eleian,  and  the  first  celebration  of  the  01yDaF<^ 
games  by  Lykurgus  and  Iphitus  conjointly,*  which  Aristotle 

*  See  Heeren,  Dissertatio  de  Fontibns  Flntarchi,  pp.  19-25. 

*  Herodot.  i.  65.  Moreover,  Herodotus  gives  this  as  the  statement  of  the 
Lacedemonians  themselves. 

'  Plutarch,  I<ykurg.  c.  1.  Accprdlng  to  Dionys.  HaUk.  (Ant.  Bom-  ^  *^J 
Lykuigns  was  uncle,  not  son,  of  Eunomus. 

Aristotle  considers  Lykurgus  as  guardian  of  Charilans  (Politic,  ii.  7,  i)- 
compare  v.  10,  3.    See  O.  Mtiller  (Hist,  of  Dorians,  i.  7, 3). 

*  Phleg6n  also  adds  KleosthenSs  of  Pisa  (De  Olympiis  ap.  Meufsu  Opp 
lii  p.  128).    It  appears  that  there  existed  a  quoit  at  Olympia,  upon  whicb 
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iMsoepted  as  a  fact.  Lykargus,  on  the  hTpothesis  here  men 
would  stand  about  b.  c.  880,  a  century  before  the  re 
Olympiads.  Eratosthenes  and  ApoUodorus  placed  him 
few  years  earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad."  If  they  meant  ] 
the  epoch  commonly  assigned  as  the  Ol3rmpiad  of  Iphitw 
date  would  coincide  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  Herodotus : 
the  other  hand,  they  meant  the  first  recorded  Olympiad 
776),  they  would  be  found  not  much  removed  from  the  < 
of  Aristotle.  An  unequivocal  proof  of  the  inextricable  cox 
in  ancient  times  respecting  the  epoch  of  the  great  Sparta 
giver  is  indirectly  afforded  by  Timaeus,  who  supposed  thai! 
had  existed  two  persons  named  Lykui^s,  and  that  tl: 
€)£  both  had  been  ascribed  to  one.  It  is  plain  from  hem 
there  was  no  certainty  attainable,  even  in  the' third  century 
the  Christian  era,  respecting  the  date  or  parentage  of  Lyli 
Thucydides,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Lykurgus,  ii 
us  that  it  was  ^'  400  years  and  somewhat  more "  anterior 
close  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,i  when  the  Spartans  ei: 
from  their'  previous  state  of  desperate  internal  disorder,  u 
tered  upon  "  their  present  polity."     We  may  fairly  presuii 

the  formula  of  the  Olympic  trace  was  inscribed,  together  with  the  r  i 
Ipbitus  and  Lykurgus  as  the  joint  authors  and  proclaimers  of  it.  . ! 
believed  this  to  be  genuine,  and  accepted  it  aa  an  evidence  of  the  fa : 
it  professed  to  certify :  and  0/  Muller  is  also  disposed  to  admit  it  as  ; 
—  that  is,  as  contemporary  with  the  times  to  which  it  professes  to  r  i 
come  to  a  different  conclusion :  that  the  quoit  existed,  I  do  not  do  i 
that  the  inscription  upon  it  was  actually  set  down  in  writing,  in  or  i 
880,  would  be  at  variance  with  the  reasonable  probabilities  result  [ 
Grecian  palsBography.  Had  this  ancient  and  memorable  instrumen  ; 
at  Olympia  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  he  could  hardly  have  as£ , 
Lykurgus  the  epoch  which  we  now  read  in  his  writings. 

The  assertions  in  Miiller's  History  of  the  Dorians  (i.  7,  7),  aboc ; 
gus,  Iphitus,  and  E^eosthen^  "drawing  up  the  fundamental  la  i 
Olympic  armistice,"  are  unsupported  by  any  sufficient  evidence 
later  times  of  established  majesty  of  the  Olympic  festival,  the  El  i 
audoubtedly  exercise  the  power  which  he  describes ;  but  to  connect  ; 
any  deliberate  regulation  of,  Iphitus  and  Lykurgus,  is  in  my  judgmt  i 
rect.  See  the  mention  of  a  similar  truce  proclaimed  throughout  Tri  1 
the  Makistiana  as  presidents  of  the  common  festival  at  the  tem|:  i 
Samian  Poseidon  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  343). 

*  Thacyd.  i.  18. 
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this  alludes  to  tbe  Lykargean  discipline  and  oonstitntioB,  which 
'Jrhacydides  must  thus  hare  conceived  as  introduced  about  b.  a 
830-820,  —  coinciding  with  something  near  the  commencement 
of  thp  reign  of  king  T^leklus.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form 
an  opinion,  amidst  evid^ice  at  once  so  scanty  and  so  discordant, 
I  incline  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Thucjdid^  as  to  the  time  at 
which  the  Lykurgean  constitution  was  introduced  at  Sparta. 
The  state  of  <*eunomy "  and  good  order  which  that  constitotion 
brought  about, — combineid  with  the  healing  of  great  prenoos 
internal  sedition,  which  had  tended  much  to  enfeeble  them, —is 
represented  (and  with  great  plausibility)  as  the  grand  cause  of 
the  victorious  career  beginning  with  king  T^leklus,  the  conqueror 
of  Amyklse,  Pharis,  and  Greronthne.  Therefore  it  would  seem, 
in  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  that  a  date,  connecting  the 
fresh  stimulus  of  the  new  discipline  with  the  reign  of  TMeklaSjis 
more  probable  than  any  epoch  either  later  or  earlier.^ 

*  Mr.  Clinton  fixes  Ae  legislation  of  Lykargos,  "in  conformity  with  Thn 
cydid^s,"  at  about  817  b.  c^  and  his  regency  at  852  b.  c,  about  thirty-fiw 
years  previous  (Fasti  Hellen.  v.  i.  c.  7,  p.  141 ) :  he  also  places  the  01ympi«i 
of  Iphitus  B.  c.  828  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  410 ;  App.  c.  22). 

In  that  chapter,  Mr.  Clinton  collects  and  discusses  the  various  statements 
respecting  the  date  of  Lykurgns :  compare,  also,  Larcher  ad  Herodot  i.  67, 
and  Chronologic,  pp.  486-492. 

The  differences  in  these  statements  must,  after  all,  be  taken  as  they  stand, 
for  they  cannot  be  reconciled  exc^t  by  the  help  of  arbitrary  suppositions, 
which  only  mislead  us  by  producing  a  show  of  agreement  where  there  is 
none  in  reality.  T  agree  with  Mr.  Clinton,  in  thinking  that  the  assertion  of 
Thucydidds  is  here  to  be  taken  as  the  best  authority.  But  I  altoge^er  dis- 
sent from  the  proceeding  which  he  (in  common  with  Larcher,  Wesseling,  Sir 
John  Marsham,  and  others)  employs  with  regard  to  the  passage  of  Herodotus, 
where  that  author  calls  Lykurgus  the  guardian  and  uncle  of  Labotas  (of  the 
Eurystheneid  line).  Mr.  Clinton  says :  ♦*  From  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  Aat 
Lycurgus  was  ascribed  to  the  other  house  (the  Prokleids),  it  is  manifest  that 
the  passage  must  he  corrupted"  (p.  144) ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  correct  thfl 
text  of  Herodotus,  agreeably  to  the  proposition  of  Sir  J.  Marsham. 

This  proceeding  aeems  to  me  inadmissible.  The  text  of  Herodotus  reads 
perfectly  well,  and  is  not  contradicted  by  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  Herodotus  himsdf:  moreover,  we  have  here  a  positive  guarantee  of  i 
accuracy,  for  Mr.  Clinton  himself  admits  that  it  stood  in  the  days  oi'P^^ 
nias  just  as  we  now  read  it  (Pausan.  iii.  2,  3).  By  what  right,  then,  do  we 
alter  it?  or  what  do  we  gain  by  doing  so  ?  Our  only  right  to  do  so,  iSi  t « 
assumption  that  there  must  have  been  uniformity  of  belief,'and  means  o 


O.  Miiller,^  after  glancing  at  the  strange  and  improbi 
cumstances  handed  down  to  us  respeedng  Ljkurgas,  o) 
^  that  we.  have  absolutely  no  account  of  him  as  an  in< 
person."  This  remark  is  perfectly  just:  but  another  : 
made  by  the  same  distinguished  author,  respecting  the  Ly] 
system  of  laws,  appears  to  me  erroneous,' — and  requir< 
especially  to  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  the  corollaries  deduc 
it  pervade  a  large  porti<m  of  his  valuable  History  of  the  ] 
He  affirms  that  the  laws  of  Sparta  were  considered  the  tn: 
institutions,  and  that  thdr  origin  was  identical  with  thai 
people :  Sparta  is,  in  his  view,  the  full  type  <^  Dorian  pr 
tendencies,  and  sentiments,  —  and  is  so  treated  througl 
entire  work.8  But  such  an  opinion  is  at  once  gratuitous 
passage  of  Pindar  cited  in  support  of  it  is  scarcely  of  an] 
and  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  andent  evidence.  Tl 
tutions  of  Sparta  were  not  Dorian,  but  peculiar  to  hersel 
tinguishing  her  not  less  from  Argos,  Corinth,  Megara,  Ep 
Siky6n,  Eorkyra,  or  Knidus,  than  from  Athens  or  Thebes, 
was  the  only  other  portion  of  Greece  in  which  there  p 
institutions  in  many  respects  analogous,  yet  still  dissii 
those  two  attributes  which  form  the  real  mark  and  pinch  < 
tan  legislation,  namely,  the  military  discipline  and  the 
private  training.  There  were  doubtless  Dorians  in  Ki 
we  have  no  proof  that  these  peculiar  institutions  belo 

satisfactory  ascertainment,  (respecting  facts  and  persons  of  the  i 
tenth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,)  existing  among  Greeks  o 
and  sncceeding  centuries ;  an  assumption  which  I  hold  to  be  ineori 
all  we  gain  is,  an  illusory  unanimity  produced,  by  gratuitously  putt 
'  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  our  witnesses. 

If  we  can  prove  Herodotus  to  have  been  erroneously  informed, 
to  do  so  *,  but  we  have  no  ground  for  altering  his  deposition.  Il 
clear  proof  that  there  were  very  different  stories  as  to  the  mere  qi 
which  of  the  two  linea  of  Herakleids  the  Spartan  lawgiver  belong 
that  there  was  an  enormous  difierende  as  to  the  time  in  which  he  li 

*  History  of  the  Dorians,  i.  7,  6. 

'  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  1,  8.  Alf.  Kopstadt  recognizes  t 
error  in  Mailer's  work :  see  his  recent  valuable  Dissertation  "  I 
Laconicarum  Constitutionis  Iiycurgese  Origine  et  Indole,"  Gryp] 
sect.  3,  p.  18. 

^  Among  the  many  ether  evidences  to  this  point,  see  Aristotle 
9 ;  Xenophon,lEl^QbL  Looed.  10,  8. 
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Uiem  more  than  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  That  the 
Spartans  had  an  original  organization,  and  tendencies  common  to 
them  with  the  other  Dorian^^  we  may  readily  concede ;  but  the 
Lykurgean  constitution  impressed  upon  them  a  peculiar  tendency, 
which  took  them  out  of  the  general  march,  and  rendered  them 
the  least  fit  of  all  states  to  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  class- 
attributes  of  Dorism.  One  of  the  essential  causes,  which  made 
the  Spartan  institutions  work  so  impressively  upon  the  Grecian 
mind,  ^as  their  perfect  singalarity,  combined  with  the  conspicu- 
ous ascendency  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  manifested ;  while 
the  Kretan  communities,  even  admitting  their  partial  resemblance 
(which  was  chiefly  in  the  institution  of  the  Syssitia,  and  was  alto- 
gether more  in  form  than  in  spirit)  to  Sparta,  were  too  insignifi- 
cant to  attract  notice  except  from  speculative  observers.  It  is 
therefore  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  O.  Muller,  to  treat  Sparta  as 
the  type  and  representative  of  Dorians  generally,  and  very  many 
of  the  positions  advanced  in  his  Histojy  of  the  Dorians  require 
to  be  modified  when  this  mistake  is  pointed  out. 

The  first  capital  fact  to  notice  respecting  the  institutions  ascribed 
to  Lykurgus,  is  the  very  early  period  at  which  they  had  their 
commencement:  it  seems  impossible  to  place  this  period  later 
than  825  B.  c.  We  do  not  find,  nor  have  we  a  right  to  expect, 
trustworthy  history  in  reference  to  events  so  early.  If  we  have 
one  foot  on  historical  ground,  inasmuch  as  the  institations  them- 
selves are  real, — the  other  foot  still  floats  in  the  unfaithful  re- 
gion of  my  the,  when  we  strive  to  comprehend  the  generating 
causes :  the  mist  yet  prevails  which  hinders  us  from  distinguish- 
ing between  the  god  and  the  man.  The  light  in  which  Lykur- 
gus appeared,  to  an  intelligent  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  is  so  dearly,  yet  briefly  depicted,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Herodotus,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  translate 
it :  — 

"  In  the  very  early  times  (Herodotus  observes)  the  Sparta"^ 
,  were  among  themselves  the  most  lawless  of  all  Greeks,  and  unap- 
proachable by  foreigners.  Their  transition  to  good  legal  order 
took  place  in  the  following  manner.  When  Lycurgus,  a  Spartan 
of  consideration,  visited  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,  the  ins^ 
that  he  entered  the  sanctuary,  the  Pythian  priestess  ^daimei'" 

"  Thou  art  come,  Lycurgus,  to  my  fat  shrine,  beloved  by  2euSi 


JLIKUICUUB,  AS  i>£BUIUJ3£I>  BY  HEBODOTUS. 

and  by  all  the  Olympic  gods.  Is  it  as  god  or  as  man  th 
to  address  thee  in  the  spirit  ?  I  hesitate,  -^  and  yet,  Lj 
I  incline  more  to  call  thee  a  god."  • 

So  spake  the  Pythian  priestess,    **  Moreover,  in  add 
these  words,  some  affirm  that  the  Pyfhia  revealed  to  1 
order  of  things  now  established  among  the  Spartans. 
iMcedcemonians  ikemsehes  say,  that  Lycurgas,  when  guai 
his  nephew  Labdtas,  king  of  the  Spartans,  introduced  the 
tutions  out  of  EJrete.     No  sooner  had  he  obtained  this  gi 
ship,  than  he  changed  all  the  institutions  into  their  prese 
and  took  security  against  any  transgression  of  it.    Next, 
stituted  the  military  divisions,  the  En6moties  and  the  T 
as  well  as  the  Syssitia,  or  public  mess :  he  also,  farther,  a] 
the  ephors  and  the  senate.     By  this  means  the  Spartans 
from  bad  to  good  order :  to  Lycurgus,  after  his  death,  tl 
a  tem|)le,  and  they  still  worship  him  reverentially.     And  j 
naturally  be  expected  in  a  productive  soil,  and  with  no  i 
arable  numbers  of  men,  they  immediately  took  a  start 
and  flourished  so  much  that  they  could  not  be  content  tc 
tranquil  within  their  own  limits,"  etc 

Such  is  our  oldest  statement  (coming  from  Herodotus) 
ing  Lykurgus,  ascribing  to  him  that  entire  order  of  thin 
the  writer  witnessed  at  Sparta.  Thucydid^s  also,  th( 
mentioning  Lykurgus,  agrees  in  stating  that  the  systei 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  he  saw  it,  had  been  adopted  by  t 
centuries  previously,  —  had  rescued  them  from  the  mos 
able  disorders,  and  had  immediatefy  conducted  them  to 
ity  and  success.^  Hellanikus,  whose  writings  a  little 
those  of  Herodotus,  not  only  did  not  (any  more  than  Thi 
make  mention  of  Lykurgus,  but  can  hardly  be  though 
attached  any  importance  to  the  name ;  since  he  attril 
constitution  of  Sparta  to  the  first  kings,  Eurysthen^s  and 

But  those  later  writers,  from  whom  Plutarch  chiefly 
his  biography,  profess  to  be  far  better  informed  on  the  fi 
Lykargus,  and  enter  more  into  detail.  His  father,  we 
was  psassinated  during  the  preceding  state  of  lawless 
elder  brother  Polydektes  died  early,  leaving  a  pregna 

»  Herodot  i.  65-66 ;  Thucyd.  i.  18.  *  Strabo,  vii 


who  made  to  Lykurgus  propositions  tbat  he  should  many  ha 
and  become  king.  But  Ljkurgus^  repodiating  the  offer  with 
indignation^  awaited  the  birth  ,of  his  young  nephew  Chaiilaus^ 
held  op  the  child  publicly  in  the  agor%  as  the  future  king  of 
Sparta,  and  immediately  relinQuished  the  authority  which  he  had 
proYisionally  exercised.  However,  the  widow  and  her  brother 
Lebnidas  raised  slanderous  accusations  i^ainst  him,  of  designs 
menacing  to  the  life,  of  the  infant  king^ — accusations  which  be 
deemed  it  proper  to  obviate,  by  a  temporary  absence.  Accord- 
ingly, he  lefl  Sparta  and  went  to ,  Krete,  where  he  studied  the 
polity  and  customs  of  the  different  cities ;  next,  he  visited  Ionia 
and  Egypt,  and  (as  some  authors  afi&rmed)  Libya,  Iberia,  and 
even  India.  While  in  Ionia,  he  is  reported  to  have  obtained 
from  the  descendants  of  Kreoj^ylus  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
which  had  not  up  to  that  time  become  known  in  Pelopoimesos: 
there  were  not  wanting  authors,  indeed,  who  said  that  he  had 
conversed  with  Homer  himself.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  young  king  Charilaus  gt&w  up  and  assumed 
the  sceptre,  as  representing  the  Frokleid  or  Eurypontid  familj.  ' 
But  the  reins  of  government  had  become  more  relaxed,  and  the 
disorders  worse  than  ever,  when  Lykurgos  vetumed.  Finding 
that  the  two  kings  as  well  as  the  peo))le  were  weary  of  so  disas- 
trous a  conditi(»i,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  applying  a  correc- 
tive, and  with  this  view  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle;  from 
which  he  received  strong  assurances  of  the  divine  encouragement, 
together  with  one  or  more  special  injunctions  (the  primitive 
RhetrsB  of  the  constitution)  ^  which  he  brought  with  bim  to  Sparta.^ 
He  the^  suddenly  presented  himself  in  the  agora,  with  thirty  of 
the  most  distinguished  Spartans,  all  in  arms,  as  his  guards  and 
partisans.  King  Charilaus,  though  at  first  terrified,  when  informed 
of  the  designs  of  his  uncle,  stood  forward  willingly  to  second 
them ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  Spartans  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  venerable  Herakleid,  who  came  as  reformer  and  missionar}' 

»  Plutarch,  Lykurg.  3,  4,  5. 

Tor  an  instractive  review  of  the  text  as  weU  as  the  meaning  cf  this 
ancient  Bhetra,  see  Urlichs,  XJeber  die  Lycurgiscfaen  Bhetrea,  published  since 
the  first  edition  of  this  History.  His  refutation  of  the  rash  diarges  of  Got- 
tUng  seems  to  me  complete :  but  his  own  conjectures  are  not  all  eqaaU]f 
I^ansible  ]  nor  can  I  subscribe  to  his  explanation  of  d^pidTaa^au 


firom  Delphi^  Stich  were  the  sMps  by  which  Ljkurgus  a 
his  ascendency :  we  have  now  to  see  how  he  employed  it. 
His  first  proceeding,  pursuant  to  the  Bhetra  or  Compact  1 
from  Delphi,  was  to  constitute  the  Spartan  senate,  consis 
twenty-eight  andent  men ;  making  an  aggregate  of  thirty 
junction  with  the  two  kings,  who  sat  and  voted  in  it  Wi 
were  combined  periodical  assemblies  of  the  Spartan  peopk 
open  air,  between  the  river  Knakidn  and  the  bridge  Baby ks 
no  discussion  was  permitted  in  these  assemblies^ —  their  fu 
were  limited  to  the  simple  acceptance  or  rejection  of  thai 
had  previously  been  determined  in  the  senate.^    Such  y' 

^  Plutarch,  Lyknrg.  c.  5-6.  Hermippns,  the  scholar  of  Aristotle, } 
to  give  the  names  of  twenty  oat  of  these  thirty  devoted  partisans. 

There  was,  however,  a  different  story,  which  represented  that  Lyki 
his  return  from  his  travels,  found  Charilans  governing  like  a  desp<: 
did.  Pontic  e.  2). 

'  The  words  of  the  old  Bhetra— Atdf  'EAAaWov  Kd  'A^tfpOc  *JI 
lepihf  Idpvaufuvovt  0v^r  ^vAo^avro,  Koi  u^d^  6(3d§avTa^  rpiaKOVTOt  y 
aOv  apxo^yiratg^  KaraffT^ffovra,  6pac  i^  &pai  imeXkii^iv  fura^  Baj. 
KvtucUwoc,  ovT(j^  eUr^epuv  re  Koi  a^urraa^ai'  dafu^  d*  &yop(kv  i 
KpuToc,    (Plutarch,  ib.) 

The  reading  ayopHv  (last  word  but  three)  is  that  of  Coray's  editic 
readings  proposed  are  Kvpiav,  dvu/dv,  uyopiav,  etc.  The  MSS^  ho^ 
incurably  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  conjectures  can  be  pronounced  <n\ 

The  Bhetra  contains  various  remarkable  archaisms, — iweXXaCe 
araa^at^  —  the  latter  word  in  the  sense  of  putting  the  question  for 
corresponding  to  the  fimctioa  of  the  'A^etrr^p  at  Knidus,  (Plutarcl 
Gnec  c.  4 ;  see  Schneider,  Lexicon,  ad,  voc,) 

O.  Muller  connects  rpiuKovra  with  ^<ki  >nd  lays  it  down  that  tl 
thirty  Obes  at  Sparta :  I  rather  agree  with  those  critics  who  place  th 
after  ufia^avra,  and  refer  the  number  thirty  to  the  senate.  Urlici 
dissertation  Ueber  Die  Lykuigisch.  Bhetren  (published  in  the  Bl 
Museum  for  1847,  p.  204),  introduces  the  word  irpefffitryeveac  aftet  r/ 
which  seems  a  just  conjecture,  when  we  look  to  the  addition  a 
made  by  Theopompus.  The  statements  of  Mailer  about  the  Obefl 
me  to  rest  on  no  authority. 

The  word  Bhetra  means  a^  solemn  compact,  either  origiOEilly  e: 
from,  or  subsequently  sanctioned  by,  the  gods,  who  are  always  ] 
such  agreements :  see  the  old  Treaty  between  the  Eleians  and  He 
'A  Fpdrpa,  between  the  two, — commemorated  in  the  valuable  ii 
■till  preserved, — as  ancient,  according  to  Boeckh,  as  Olymp.  40-60, 
Corp.  Inscript.  No.  2,  p.  26,  part  i.)  The  words  of  Tyrt«us  imp! 
compact  between  contracting  parties :  first  the  kings,  then  the  sen 
16* 


Spartan  political  oonstitation  as  fixed  bj  Ljkoigiis ;  but  a  i 
turj  afterwards  (so  Plutarch's  account  inns),  nnder  tibe 
Folyddriis  and  Theopompus,  two  important  alteratkms  wei 
A  ride^  was  then  attached  to  the  old  Lyknrgean  Bfaetrayby  widch 
it  was  provided  that,  ^  in  case  the  people  decided  crookedlj,  llie 
senate,  with  the  kings,  should  reverse  their  dedsioos :"  ^  wlule 

the  people  —  ei^eiaic  /^^rpaitf  {ivTairafieil3ofievoyc — wbcre  die  parti- 
ciple last  occurring  applies  not  to  the  people  alone,  bnt  to  all  Uie  three.  Tlie 
Rhetra  of  Lykurgus  emanated  from  the  Delphian  god ;  but  the  kings,  senalei 
and  people  all  bound  themselres,  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  gods,  to  ob^ 
it  The  explanations  given  of  the  phrase  hj  Nitzsch  and  Schomami  (in  Dr. 
Thirlwairs  note,  ch.  viii.  p.  334)  seem  to  me  less  satisfactoiy  than  what  ap- 
pears  in  C.  F.  Hermann  (Lehrbnch  der  Griech^^taatsalterthumer,  s.  23). 

Nitzsch  (Histor.  Homer,  sect  xiy.  pp.  50-55)  does  not  take  sufficient  aeoonnt 
of  the  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  f>n'''P<^  in  the  early  and  in  the  later 
timet..  In  the  time  of  the  Ephor  Epitadeus,  or  of  Agis  ^e  Third,  he  is  r^t 
in  saying  that  fijfrpa  is  equivalent  to  scitum,  —still,  however,  with  an  idea  of 
greater  solemnity  and  unchangeability  than  is  implied  in  the  word  vofwc, 
analogous  to  what  is  understood  by  a  fundamental  or  organic  enactmoit  in 
modem  ideas.  The  old  ideas,  of  a  mandate  from  the  Delphian  god,  and  a 
compact  between  the  kings  and  the  citizens,  which  had  once  been  connected 
with  the  word,  gradually  dropped  away  from  it  There  is  no  contradiction 
in  Plutarch,  therefore,  such  as  that  to  which  Nitzsch  alludes  (p.  54). 

Kopstadt's  Dissertation  (pp.  ii2,  30)  touches  on  the  same  subject  I  agree 
with  Eopstadt  (Dissert,  pp.  28-30),  in  thinking  it  probable  that  Plntardi 
copied  the  words  of  the  old  Lyknrgean  constitutional  Rhetra,  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  Aristotle  of  the  Spartan  polity. 

King  Theopompus  probably  brought  from  the  Delphian  oracle  the  impor- 
tant rider  which  he  tacked  to  the  mandate  as  originally  brought  by  Lykorg^ 
~~  ol  pciaiXelg  Qeoirofirroc  xal  TloXvdcjpog  raSe  ry  (»rrpgL  irapeveypcnfjav.  The 
authority  of  the  oracle,  together  with  their  own  influence,  would  enable  them 
to  get  these  words  accepted  by  the  people. 

*  Al  di  ffKoXiHv  6  d&fio^  i^iTOj  Toi)g  nrpea^vyevea/g  koX  opxayeTog  airoarar- 
ijpac  dfiev.     (Plutarch,  ib.) 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  primitive  Rhetra,  anterior  to  this  addition,  spe- 
cially enjoined  the  assembled  citizens  either  to  adopt  or  reject,  without  change, 
the  Rhetra  proposed  by  the  kings  and  senate,  and  that  the  rider  was  in- 
troduced because  the  assembly  had  disobeyed  this  injunction,  and  adopted 
Amendments  of  its  own.  It  is  this  better  sense  which  he  puts  on  the  word 
OKoXuiv,  Urlichs  (Ueber  Lye.  Rhetr.  p.  232)  and  Nitzsch  (Hist  Homer,  p. 
54)  follow  him,  and  the  latter  even  construes  the  epithet  Eii^etaif  fiifrpaic 
ivravrafieifiofievovc  of  TjrrtSBUs  in  a  corresponding  sense :  he  says,  "  Populus 
lis  (rhetris)  eir^eiaiCi  i-  e.  niAU  in/lexis^  suifFragari  jubetur:  nam  lex'^cujus 
Tyrtssus  admoaet,  ita  sanxerat — si  populus  rogationem  inftexcm  (t.  e.  non 


another  change,  peihaps  intended  as  a  sort  of  oompenss 
this  bridle  on  the  popular  assembly,  introduced  into  the  c 
tion  a  new  executive  Directory  of  five  men,  called  Ephors 
Board — annually  chosen,  by  some  capricious  method,  the  r 
nvliich  could  not  well  be  foreseen,  aiid  open  to  be  filled  b 
Spartan  citizen  —  either  originally  received,  or  gradually 
itself,  functions  so  extensive  and  commanding,  in  regard  ( 
nal  administration  and  police,  as  to  limit  the  authority  of  tl 
to  little  more  than  the  exclusive  command  of  the  militiu: 
Herodotus  was  informed,  at  Sparta,  that  the  ephors  as  we 

hi^  ad  suum  arbitrittin  immatatam)  accipero  volaerit,  senatores  el 
abolento  totam." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  primitiT 
with  its  antique  simplicity,  would  contain  any  such  preconceived 
of  restriction  upon  the  competence  of  the  assembly.  That  restrictio:: 
its  formal  commencement  only  from  the  rider  annexed  by  king  'I 
pus,  which  eviderttly  betokens  a  previous  dispute  and  refractory 
on  the  part  of  the  assembly, 

In  the  second  place,  the  explanation  •which  these  authors  gi 
words  oKoXiiiv  and  ev^eiaig,  is  not  conformable  to  the  ancient  Gr: 
find  it  in  Homer  and  Hesiod:  and  these  early  analogies  are  the  pi 
seeing  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  ancient  document  In  H«i 
and  oKoTitb^  are  used  in  a  sense  which  almost  exactly  correspond 
and  wrong  (which  words,  indeed,  in  Hieir  primitive  etymology,  ma] 
back  to  the  meaning  of  straight  and  crooked).  See  Hesiod,  Opp,  1 ' 
218,  221,  226,  230,  250,  262,  264;  also  Theogon.  97,  and  Fragn 
Gottfing;  where  the  phrases  are  constantly  repeated, />?«ai  dUc 
dUai,  (TKoXiol  fiv^ot.  There  is  also  the  remarkable  expression,  (I 
Aela  Si  r'  l^wei  OKoXtdv:  compare  v.  263.  i^infere  fw^ovg:  all 
Hiad,  xvi.  387.  Ol  piy  eiv  dyopy  (TKo7u(kg  Kpiv<jai  ^efttarac;  and  i 
l^ela\  xviii.  508.  6f  fierh  Tolai  dU^v  l^vvrara  eliry,  etc. 

If  we  judge  by  these  analogies,  we  shall  see  that  the  words  oi 
e-b^eiaLC  ^rpaic,  mean  «  straightforward,  honest,  statutes  or  convei 
not  propositions  adopted  without  change,  as  Nifzsch  supposes.  A\ 
words  OKoXcav  iloiro,  mean, "  adopt  a  wrong  or  dishonest  determinat 
a  determination  different  from  what  was  proposed  to  them. 

These  words  gave  to  the  kings  and  senate  power  to  cancel  ai 
of  the  public  assembly  which  they  disapproved.  It  retained  only 
of  refusing  assent  to  some  substantive  propositions  of  the  auth< 
of  the  kings  and  senate,  afterwards  of  the  ephors.  And  this  lia  i 
it  seems  always  to  have  preserved. 

Kopstadt  explMns  weU  the  expression  axoXiav,  as  the  antith  i 
epiihet  of  Tyrtwus,  eifSeiaic  pnrpaic  (Bissertat  sect.  15,  p.  124). 


had  been  oonsdtiited  bj  LjkmgaB;  bat  the  aHtbtmtj  <£ 
Aiistotle,  as  wdl  as  the  inteTnal  probabifitj  of  the  case,  sanctiooa 
the  bdief  that  thej  were  sabseqnently  added.^ 

Taking  the  political  oonstitotioD  of  Sparta  ascribed  to  Lykurgns, 
it  appean  not  to  haVe  differed  materiallj  from  the  rode  organize* 
tiim  exhibited  in 'the  Homeric  poems,  where  we  always  find  a 
oooncilof  chiefe  or  old  men,  and  occasional  meetings  of  a  listening 
agora.  It  is  hard  to  sappose  that  the  Spartan  kings  can  ever 
have  governed  without  some  formalities  of  this  sort ;  so  that  the 
innovation  (if  innovation  there  really  was)  ascribed  to  Lykurgos, 
most  have  consisted  in  some  new  details  respecting  the  senate 
and  the  agwa, — in  fixing  the  numbers  thirty,  and  the  lile-tenare 
of  the  former, — and  the  special  place  of  meeting  of  the  latter,  aa 
well  as  the  extent  of  privil^e  which  It  was  to  exercise ;  conse- 
crating the  whole  by  the  erection  of  the  temples  of  2^as  Hellanius 
and  Athene  Hellania.  The  view  of  the  subject  presented  by 
Plutareh  as  well  as  by  Plato,^  as  if  the  senate  were  an  entire 
novelty,  does  not  consist  with  the  pictures  of  the  old  epic.  Hence 
we  may  more  natnraUy  imagine  that  the  Lykuigean  political  oqb- 
stitudon,  apart  from  the  ephors  who  were  afterwards  tacked  to  it, 
presents  only  the  old  features  of  the  hercHC  government  of  Greece, 
defined  and  regularized  in  a  particular  manner.  The  presence  of 
two  coexistent  and  codrdinate  kings,  indeed,  sucoeeding  in  hered- 
itary descent,  aqd  both  belonging  to  the  gens  of  Herakleids,  is 

>  Herod,  i  65:  compare  PtatarchiXycni^.  c.  7^  Aristotet  Polit  t.  9,  1 
(ivhere  he  gives  the  answer  of  king  Theopompns). 

Aristotle  tells  ns  that  the  ephors  were  chosen,  hat  not  how  they  wer» 
chosen ;  only,  that  it  was  in  some  manner  excessiyely  puerile, — rcaidaptudri^ 
yap  loTL  2iav  (iL  6, 16).  • 

M.  Barth^emy  St.  Claire,  in  his  note  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  pre- 
sumes that  ihej  were  of  conrse  chosen  in  .the  same  manner  as  the  senators  \ 
but  there  seems  no  sufficient  groond  in  Aristotle  to  countenance  this.  Kor 
is  it  easy  to  reconcile  the  words  of  Aristotle  respecting  the  election  of  the 
senators,  where  he  assimilates  it  to  an  alpeffic  SwaarevTiK^  (Polit  y.  5,  8 ; 
iL  6,  18),  with  the  description  which  Plutarch  (Ljcm^.  26)  g^ves  of  that 
election. 

'  Eopstadt  agvees  in  this  supposition,  that  the  cumher  of  the  senate  was 
probably  not  peremptorily  fixed  before  the  Lykuigean  refonn  (Dissertat  vt 
sup.  sect  13,  p.  109). 

'  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  691 ;  Plato,  Epist  Tiii.  p.  354,  B. 


something  peculiar  to  Sparta,  —  the  mgin  of  which  i 
olher  explanation  than  a  reference  to  the  twin  sons  of 
mas,  Eurysthen^s  and  Frokles.  These  two  primitive 
are  a  tjpe  of  the  two  lines  of  Spartan  kings ;  for  they  i 
have  passed  their  lives  in  perpetual  dissensions,  wUci 
habitual  state  of  the  two  contemporaneous  kings  at  Spar 
the  coexistence  of  the  pair  of  kings,  equal  in  pow^  and 
thwarting  each  other,  had  often  a  baneful  effect  upon  i 
of  public  measures,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  securitj  to 
against  successful  violence,^  ending  in  the  establishmen 
potism,  on  the  part  of  any  ambitious  mdividual  among 
line. 

During  five  successive  centuries  of  Spartan  history,  f  i 
ddrus  and  Theopompus  downward,  no  such  violence  was 
by  any  of  the  kings,^  until  the  times  of  Agis  the  7 
Eleomen§s  the  Third,  —  240  b.  c.  to  220  b.  c.  The  i 
of  Greece  had  at  this  last-mentioned  period  irretrievably 
and  the  independent  political  action  which  she  once 
had  become  subordinate  to  the  more  powerful  force  eit  I 
^tolian  mountaineers  (the  rudest  among  her  own  s 
Epirotic,  Macedonian,  and  Asiatic  foreigners,  preparati 
final  absorption  by  the  Bomans.  But  amongst  all  thi 
states,  Sparta  had  declined  the  most ;  her  ascendency  ^i 
gone,  and  her  peculiar  training  and  discipline  (to  whic 
chiefly  owed  it)  had  degenerated  in  every  way.  Un 
untoward  drcumstances,  two  young  kings,  Agis  and  £ 
—the  former  a  generous  enthusiast,  the  latter  more  v 
ambitious,  —  conceived  the  design  of  restoring  the  I 
constitution  in  its  supposed  pristine  purity,  with  th< 
reviving  both  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  ascende; 
state.    But  the  Lykurgean  constitution  had  been,  ev 

*  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  691 ;  Aristot  Polit  ii.  6,  20. 

•  The  conspiracy  of  Pausanias,  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes, 
the  liberty  of  combined  Hellas,  to  constitate  himself  satrap  of  £ 
the  Persian  monarch,  rather  than  against  the  established  Lm 
government ;  though  nndonbtedly  one  portion  of  his  project  wi 
the  Helots  to  revolt,  and  Aristotle  treats  him  as  specially  aii 
down  the  power  oLthe  ephors  (PoUt  t.  5,  6  j  compare  Thucyd. 
Heiodot.  T.  32). 


time  of  Xenophon,!  in  part,"  an  ideal  not  fully  realized  in  practice, 
—  mach  less  was  it  a  reality  in  the  days  of  Eleomen^  and  A^j 
moreover,  it  was  an  ideal  which  admitted  of  being  colored  acowd- 
^  ing  to  the  fancy  or  feelings  of  those  reformers  who  pro^sed,  and 
probably  believed,  that  they  were  aiming  at  its  genuine  restora- 
tion. What  the  reforming  kings  found  most  in  their  way,  was 
the  uncontrolled  authority,  and  the  conservative  dispositions,  of 
the  ephors,  —  which  they  naturally  contrasted  with  the  original 
fulness  of  the  kingly  power,  when  kings  and  senafe  stood  alone. 
Among  the  various  ways  in  which  men's  ideas  of  what  the  primi- 
tive constitution  had  been,  were  modified  by  the  feelings  of  their 
own  time  (we  shall  jH^sently  see  some  other  instances  of  this),  is 
probably  to  be  reckoned  the  assertion  of  Eleomen^s  respecting 
the  first  appointment  of  the  ephors.  Kleomen^  affirmed  ^at  the 
ephors  had  originally  been  nothing  more  than  subordinates  and 
deputies  of  the  kings,  chosen  by  the  lattier  to  perform  for  a  time 
their  duties  during  the  long  absence  of  the  Mesdenian  war.  Start- 
ing from  this  humble  position,  and  profiting  by  the  dissensions  of 
the  two  kings,9  they  had  in  process  of  time,  especiallj  by  the 
ambition  of  the  ephor  Aster5pus,  found  means  first  to  constitute 
themselves  an  independjpnt  board,  then  to  usurp  to  themselves 
more  and  more  of  the  kingly  authority,  until  they  at  last  reduced 
the  kings  to  a  state  of  intolerable  humiliation  and  impotence.  As 
a  proof  of  the  primitive  relation  between  the  kings  and  the  ephors, 
he  alluded  to  that  which  was  the  custom  at  Sparta  in  his  own 
time.  When  the  /  ephors  sent  for  either  of  the  kings,  the  latter 
haa  a  right  to  refuse  obedience  to  two  successive  summonses,  but 
the  third  summons  he  was  bound  to  obey .3 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  here  adduced  by  Kleomenes  (a 
curious  point  in  Spartan  manners)  contributes  little  to  prove  the 
conclusion  which  he  deduced  from  it,  of  the  original  nomination 
of  the*  ephors  as  mere  deputies  by  the  kings.  That  they  were 
first  appointed  at  the  time  of  the  Messenian  war  is  probable,  and 
coincides  with  the  tale  that  king  Theopompus  was  'a  consenting 

•^„ , fc  ■  .  ! 

*  Xenophon,  Republic.  Laced,  c.  14. 

'Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  12.    Tovro  yUp  rb  &px£tov  (the  ephors)  i(^«v  i« 
iia^pag  tCw  /JaciXewr,  etc. 

*  Plutarch,  EleomenSs,  c.  10.  aijfielov  d^  To{}ToVf  rb  fiixp^  v9v,  ft9» 
rcweftwo/Uvwf  rbv  ^aaiXea  t&v  ^E^opov,  etc 


^  party  to  the  measure,  — ^that  their  functions  were  at : 
paratiyely  drcumscrihed,  and  extended  by  successive 
ments,  is  also  probable ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
beginning  a  board  of  specially  popular  origin,  in  cont 
to  the  kings  and  the  senate.  One  proof  of  this  is  to  b( 
the  ancient  oath,  which  was  every  month  interchangec 
the  kings  and  the  ephors ;  the  king  swearing  for  himse] 
would  exercise  his  regal  functions  according  to  the  ei 
laws, —  the  ephors  swearing  on  behalf  of  the  city,  tha 
thority  should  on  that  condition  remain  unshaken.^  Th 
compact,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremoi 
the  monthly  sacrifices  offered  by  the  king,^  continued  < 
time  when  it  must  have  become  a  pure  form,  and  when 
had  long  been  subordinate  in  power  to  the  ephors.  £ 
dently  began  first  as  a  reality,  —  when  the  king  was  pre 
and  effective  chief  of  the  state,  and  when  the  ephors,  clo 
functions  chiefly  defensive,  served  as  guarantees  to  tl 
against  abuse  of  the  regal  authority.  Plato,  Arist 
Cicero,?  all  interpret  the  original  institution  of  the  < 
designed  to  protect  the  people  and  Testi*ain  the  kings  : 
assimilates  them  to  the  tribunes  at  Rome. 

Such  were  the  relations  which  had  once  subsisted 
the  kings  and  the  ephorsr:  though  in  later  times  these 
had  been  so  completely  reversed,  that  Polybius  cons 
former  as  essentially  subordinate  to  the  latter,  —  recko 
a  point  of  duty  in  the  kings  to  respect  the  ephors 
fatheis."^     And  such  is  decidedly  the  state  of  things  tl 

. '  Xenophon,  Republic.  Lacedfemon.  c.  15.  Kai  dpxovc  fthf  aXX 
ft^a  noiovvrai*  "Eipopoi  fihf^nep  r^c  woAewf,  I3aai^ei>i  6*  ifnep  iav 
6pKoc  itrrl,  rift  fiev  fiauikeit  kqt^  rope  ^f  ff6Xc«f  xeifiivov^  vofim 
oeiv.  Ty  61  TToAet,  kfiweSopKovvTog  iKetvoVf  ioTv^eXiKTw  Hiv  patn 
iieiv. 

«  Hcrodot.  vi.  57. 

•Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  692;  Aristot  Polit.  y.  11,  1;  Cicero  d< 
Fragm.  ii.  33,  ed.  Maii  — "  Ut  contra  conralare  imperium  triban 
llli  (ephori)  contra  vim  regiam  cotistituti  ;*'  —  also,  De  Legg.  iii.  7, 
Max.  iv.  1. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  7 ;  Tittmann,  Griechisch.  Staatc 
p.  IDS,  seqq, 

*  Polyb.  xxiv.  8. 


all  the  better-known  period  of  history  which*  we  shall  hereafief 
traverse.  The  ephors  are  the  general  directors  of  public  affairsi 
and  the  supreme  controlling  board,  holding  in  check  every  other 
authority  in  the  state,  without  any  assignable  limit  to  their  pow- 
ers. The  extraordinary  ascendency  of  these  magistrates  is  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  the  fact  stated  by  Aristotle,  that  they 
exempted  themselves  from  the  public  disci{dine,  so  that  their 
self-indulgent  year  of  office  stood  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
toilsome  exercises  and  sober  mess  common  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 
The  kings  are  reduced  to  a  certain  number  of  special  functions, 
combined  with  privileges  partly  religious,  partly  honorary :  theiz 
most  important  political  attribute  is,  that  they  are  ex  officio  gen- 
erals of  the  military  force  on  foreign  expeditions.  But  even 
here,  we  trace  the  sensible  decline  of  their  power.  For  whereas 
Herodotus  was  informed,  and  it  probably  had  been  the  old  privi- 
lege, fiiat  the  king  could  levy  war  against  whomsoever  he  chose, 
and  that  no  Spartan  could  impede  him  on  pain  of  committing 
sacrilege,^ — we  shall  see,  throughout  the  best-known  periods  6[ 
this  history,  that  it  is  usually  the  ephors  (with  or  without  the 
senate  and  public  assembly)  who  determine  upon  war,  —  th^ 
king  only  takes  the  command  when  the  army  is  put  on  the  march. 
Aristotle  seems  to  treat  the  Spartan  king  as  a  sort  of  hereditary 
general ;  but  even  in  this  privilege,  shackles  were  put  upon  him, 
—  for  two,  out  of  the  five  ephors,  accompanied  the  army,  and 
their  power  seems  to  have  been  not  seldom  invoked  to  insure 
obedience  to  his  orders.^ 

The  direct  political  powers  of  the  ki^gs  were  thus  greatly  cur- 
tailed;   yet  importance,  in  many  ways,  was  still  left  to  them. 

^  Aristot  Polit  ii  6, 14-16;  '£<7r2  61  koX  ^  diaira  ruv  ^E^opav  ohx  d/ioXo- 
yovfievTj  T^  povXrmari  rfj^  TroAewf  •  abr^  fih^  yiip  aveifievti  JXav^  karr  tv  61 
Tolc  aXXoic  fiaX^v  iyir^pfiaXkeL  knl  rb  axXijpdVf  etc 

*  Herodot  vi.  66. 

'  Aristot  ii.  7,  4 :  Xenoph.  Bepubl.  Laced,  c.  13.  Tlavaavia^^  irelffog  tuv 
^Ei^opav  rpelg,  Hdyei  ^povpdv^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iL  4^  29 ;  i^pwptiv  it^vav  ol 
"E^opot,  iii:  2,  23. 

A  special  restriction  was  put  on  the  functions  of  the  king,  as  militarj 
commander-in-chief,  in  417  b.c.,  after  the  ill-conducted  expedition  of  Agis, 
son  of  Archidamus,  against  Argos.  It  was  then  provided  that  ten  Spartan 
counsellors  should  always  accompany  the  king  ic  every  expedition  (Thucyd 
V.  63) 


^ 


They  possessed  large  royal  domains,  in  many  of  the  i 
of  the  Ferioeki :  they  received  frequent  occasional  pres 
when  victims  were  offered  to  ihe  gods,  the  skins  and  o 
tions^  belonged  to  them  as  perquisites  :^  they  had  thei] 
the  senate,  which,  if  they  were  absent,  were  given  on 
half,  by  such  of  the  other  senators  as  were  most  nearl 
to  them:  the  adoption  of  children  received  its  fonna 
plishment  in  their  presence,  ^7  and  conflicting  claims  at 
the.  hand  of  an  unbequeathed  orphan  heiress,  were  ad 
by  them.  But  above  all,  their  root  was  deep  in  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  Their  preeminent  lineage  conn 
entire  state  with  a  divine  paternity.  They,  the  chie 
Herakleids,  were  the  special  grantees  of  the  schI  of  Spi 
the  gods, —  the  occupation  of  the' Dorians  being  only  1 
and  blest  by  Zeus  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  ch 
H^rakles  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.9  They  repres<: 
state  in  its  relations  with  the  gods,  being  by  right  pi 
'Zeus  Lacedsemon,  (the  ideas  of  the  god  and  the  countri 
ing  into  one),  and  of  Zeus  Uranius^  and  offering  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  insure  divine  protection  to  thi 
Though  individual  persons  might  sometimes  be  put  asi 
ing  short  of  a  new  divine  revelation  could  induce  the 
to  step  out  of  the  genuine  lineage  of  Eurysthends  and 
Moreover,  the  remarkable  mourning  ceremony,  which  t 
at  the  death  of  every  king,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  iv 
families — which  counted  themselves  Achaean,^  not  ] 

*  The  hide-money  (depfiaruchf)  arising  from  the  nnmeroos  yict 
at  public  sacrifices  at  Athens,  is  accounted  for  as  a  special  item  of 
revenue  in  the  careful  economy  of  that  city :  see  Boeckh,  Publi 
Athens,  iii.  7,  p.  333 ;  £ng.  Trans.  Corpus  Inscription.  No.  157. 

*  TyrtsBUs,  Eragm.  1,  ed.  Bergk ;  Strabo,  xviii.  p.  362 :  — 

Airdc  ydp  Kp&viuv  KoXXiore^vov  noat^  'Hpi/f 

Zedf  'HpcucXeidaii  Trpfde  dkdciKe  noXiv 
Olaiv  &fta  irpoXiTTOvrec  *E/»£Wfov  ifvcfioevTa 
"Eipelav  HiXoiroc  vijaov  a^mofjie^a. 
Compare  Thucyd.  v.  16;  Herodot.  v.  39 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  a 
Lysand.  c.  22. 

^  Herod,  v.  72.    See  the  account  in  Plutarch,  of  the  abortive  st 
Lysander,  to  make  the  kingly  dignity  elective,  by  putting  forwa 
who  passed  for  the  son  of  Apollo  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  25-26). 
TOL.  H.  23( 


were  considered  as  the  great  common  bond  of  union  between  the 
three  component  parts  of  the  population  of  Laconia,  •—  Spartans, 
Perioeki,  and  Helots.  Not  merely  was  it  required,  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  two  members  of  every  house  in  Sparta  should  appear 
m  sackcloth  and  ashes,  —  but  the  death  of  the  king  was  formally 
made  known  throughout  every  part  o^  Laconia,  and  deputies 
from  the  townships  of  the  Perioeki,  and  the  villages  of  the 
Helots,  to  the  number  of  several  •thousand,  were  summoned  to 
Sparta  to  take  their  share  in  the  prC»fuse  and  public  denaonstra- 
tions  of  sorrow,!  which  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  which  imparted 
to  the  funeral  obsequies  a  superhuman  solemnity.  Nor  ought 
we  to  forget,  in  enumerating  the  privileges  of  the  Spartan  king, 
that  he  (conjointly  with  two  officers  called  Pythii,  nominated  by 
him,)  carried  on  the  communications  between  the  state  ajid  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  had  the  custody  of  oracles  and  prophecies 
generally.  In  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  such  inspired  declara- 
tions were  treasured  up,  and  consulted  in  cases  of  public  emer- 
gency :  but  the  intercourse  of  Sparta  with  the  Delphian  oracle 
was  peculiarly  frequent  and  intimate,  and  the  responses  of  the 
Pythian  priestess- met  with  more  reverential  attention  £rom  the 
Spartans  than  from  any  other  Greeks.^  So  much  the  more  im- 
portant were  the  king^s'  functions,  as  the  medium  of  this  inter- 
course: the  oracle  always  upheld  his  dignity,  and  often  even 
seconded  his  underhand  personal  schemes.^ 

Sustained  by  so  great  a  force  of  traditional  reverence,  a  Spar- 
tan king,  of  military  talent  and  individual  energy,  like  Agesilaus, 
exercised  great  ascendency  ;  but  such  cases  were  very  rare,  and 
we  shall  find  the  king  throughout  the  historical  period  only  a 
secondary  force,  available  on  special  occasions.  For  real  politi- 
cal orders,  in  the  greatest  cases  as  well  as  the  least,  the  Spar- 
tan looks  to  the  council  of  ephors,  to  whom  obedience  is  paid 
with  a  degree  of  precision  which  nothing  short  of  the  Spartan 
discipline  could  have  brought  about,  —  by  the  most  powerful 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  1.     'Ayic  —  irvxe  aefivoTipac  ^  kqt^  uv^ptjnov 

*  For  the  privfleges  of -the  Spartan  kings,  see  Herodot.  vi  56-57;  Xeno 
phon,  Bepubl.  Laced,  c.  15 ;  Plato,  Alcib.  1.  p.  123. 

Herodot  vi.  66,  and  Thucyd.  v.  16,  famish  examples  of  this. 
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eiti/ens  not  lesA  than  by  the  meanest*  Both  &e  interna 
stnd  the  foreign  affah-s  of  the  state  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
r/ho  exercise  an  authority  approaching  to  despotism^  ai 
gether  without  accountability.  They  appoint  and  direct  t 
of  three  hundred  young^  and  active  citizens,  who  perfor 
immediate  police  service  of  Laconia:  they  cashier  at  ] 
any  subordinate  functionary,  and  inflict  fine  or  arrest  at  tli 
discretion:  they  assemble  the  military  force,  on  occji 
foreign  war,  and  determine  its  destination,  though  the  1: 
the  actual  command  of  it:  they  imprison  on  suspicion  € 
regent  or  the  king  himself  :9  they  sit  as  judges,  sometim  i 
vidually  and  sometimes  as  a  board,  upon  causes  and  comp , 
great  moment,  and  they  judge  without  the  restraint  of  writ 
the  us^  of  which  was  peremptorily  forbidden  by  a  special  I 

'  Xenophon,  Itepubl.  Laced,  c.  8,  2,  and  Agesilaus,  cap.  7,  2. 
•  Xenoph.  Rep.  Laced.  8,  4  j  Thucydid.  1. 131 ;  Aristot  Polit.  i  . 
iipxvv  Tuav  fieyaXriv  koI  icorvpawov,    Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c  13, — /  ; 

Flato,  in  his  Republic,  in  like  manner  disapproves  of  any  gen  i 
ments,  tying  up  beforehand  the  discretion  of  perfectly  educated  mi 
guardians,  who  will  always  do  what  is  best  on  each  special  occ  : 
public,  iv.  p.  425). 

'  Besides  the  primitive  constitutional  Rhetra  mentioned  above  | 
various  other  Rhetrse  are  also  attributed  to  Lykurgus :  and  Piuta  : 
out  three  under  the  title  of  "The  Three  Rhetrse,"  as  if  they  were  : 
only  genuine  Lykurgean  Rhetrse,  or  at  least  stood  distinguishe 
peculiar  sanctity  from  all  others  (Plutarch,  Quaest.  Roman,  c.  87.  I 
c.  26). 

These  three  were  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  13 ;  comp.  Apophtt  ; 
227) :  1.  Not  to  resort  to  written  laws.  2.  Not  to  employ  in  hoi  ! 
any  other  tools  than  {!ie  axe  and  the  saw.  3.  Not  to  underU  ! 
expeditions  often  against  the  same  enemies. 

I  agree  with  Nitzsch  (Histor.  Homer,  pp.  61-65)  that  these  Rhc    ; 
,  doubtless  not  actually  Lykurgean,  are,  nevertheless,  ancient  (that 
dating  somewhere  between  650-550  b.  o.)  and  not  the  mere  fictic 
writers,  as  Schomann  (Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  iv.  1 ;  xiv.  p.  132)  andUrli     i 
seem  to  believe.    And  though  Plutarch  specifies  the  number  ihr 
seems  to  have  been  still  more,  as  the  language  of  Tyrtseus  musi     i 
indicate :  out  of  which,  from  causes  which  we  do  not  now  unc 
three  which  Plutarch  distinguishes  excited  particular  notice. 

These  maxims  or  precepts  of  state  were  probably  preserved  al< 
dicta  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  from  which  authority,  doubtless,  m     \ 
may  have  emanated, — such  as  the  famous  ancient  prophecy  -A  ^     i 


erroneously  connected  with  Lykurgus  himself,  but  at  anj  rate 
ancient.  On  certain  occasions  of  peculiar  moment,  they  take 
the  sense  of  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly,^  —  such  seems 
to  have  been  the  habit  on  questions  of  war  and  peace.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  persons  charged  with  homicide,  treason,  or 
capital  offences  generally,  were  tried  before  the  senate.  We 
read  of  several  instances  in  which  the  kings  were  tried  and 
severely  fined,  and  in  which  their  houses  were  condemned  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  probably  by  the  senate,  on  the  preposition 
of  the  ephors :  in  one  instance,  it  seems  that  the  ephors  inflicted 
by  their  own  authority  a  fine  even  upon  Agesilaus.'^ 

War  and  peace  appear  to  have  been  submitted,  on  most,  if  not 
on  all  occasions,  to  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly ;  no  matter 
could  reach  the  latter  until  it  had  passed  through  the  form^. 
And  we  find  some  few  occasions  on  which  the  decision  of  the 
public  assembly  was  a  real  expression  of  opinion,  and  operative 
as  to  the  result,  —  as,  for  example,  the  assembly  which  inunedi 

2ffdprav  SXely  &7J^  61  oiShv  (Erebs,  Lectiones  Diodoress,  p.  140.  Aristotel. 
Hepl  UoXiTeiiJVj  ap.  Schol.  ad  Enrip.  Andromach.  446.  Sdiomann,  Comm. 
ad  Plutarch.  Ag.  et  Cleomen.  p.  123). 

Nitzsch  has  good  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  prohibition  against  *^  using 
written  laws.''  This  prohibition  was  probably  called  forth  by  the  circumstance 
tliat  other  Grecian  states  were  employing  lawgivers  like  Zaleiikus,  Drako, 
Charondas,  or  Solon,  —  to  present  them,  at  once,  with  a  series  of  written 
enactments,  or  provisions.  Some  Spartans  may  have  proposed  that  an  anal- 
ogous lawgiver  should  be  nominated  for  Sparta :  upon  which  proposition  a 
negative  was  put  in  the  most  solemn  manner  possible,  by  a  formsd  Jihetra,  per- 
haps passed  after  advice  from  Delphi.  There  is  no  such  contradiction,  there- 
fore, (when  we  thus  conceive  the  event,)  as  some  authors  represent,  in  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  written  laws  by  a  Rhetra  itself,  put  into  writing.  To  employ 
a  phrase  in  greater  analogy  with  modem  controversies  ^  "  The  Spartans,  on 
the  direction  of  the  oracle,  resolve  to  retain  their  unwritten  common  law,  and 
not  to  codify." 

*  'Edo^e  Tolc  'E<j>6poig  koI  ry  iKKknaitf.  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  23). 

•  The  case  of  Leotydudes^  Herod.  vL  72  j  of  Pleistoanax^  Tljucyd,  ii.  2I-v. 
16 ;  Agis  the  Second j  Thucyd.  v.  63  j  Agis  the  Thirds  Plutarch,  Agis,  eld:  see 
Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  5. 

Kespecting  the  ephors  generally,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthum- 
gkunde,  v.  4,  42,  yol.  i.  p.  223 ;  Cragius,  Bep.  Lac.  ii.  4,  p.  121. 

Aristotle  distinctly  marks  the  ephors  as  awnew^voi :  so  tli£^t-the  story 
alluded  to  briefly  in  the  Ehetoric'(iii  18}  is  not  easy  to  be  undergiood. 
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fttelj  preceded  and  resolved  upon  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
in  addition  to  the  serious  hazard  of  the  case,  and  the 
caution  of  a  Spartan  temperameiift,  there  was  the  great 
weight  and  experience  of  king  Archidamus  opposed  to 
though  the  ephors  were  favorahle  to  it'  The  public  a 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  really  numifested  an 
and  came  to  a  division.  But,  for  the  most  part,  it  seemsi 
been  little  better  than  an  inoperative  formality.  The 
rule  permitted  no  open  discussion,  nor  could  any  private; 
speak  except  by  special  leave  from  the  magistrates, 
even  the  general  liberty  to  discuss,  if  given,  might  have 
no  avail,  for  not  only  was  there  no  power  of  public  speali 
no  habit  of  canvassing  public  measures,  at  Sparta;  notli 
more  characteristic  of  the  government  than  the  extreme 
of  its  proceedings.^  The  propositions  brought  forwar  I 
magistrates  were  either  accepted  or  rejected,  without  an  j 
of  amending.  There  could  be  no  attraction  to  invite  tl  i 
to  be  present  at  such  an  assembly :  and  we  may  gather  : 
language  of  Xenophon  that,  in  his  time,  it  consisted  o 
certain  number  of  notables  specially  summoned  in  ad  : 
the  senate,  which  latter  body  is  itsetf  called  ^  the  lesse  ' 
fiia.d"  Indeed,  the  constant  and  formidable  diminutio  i 
number  of  qualified  citizens  was  alone  sufficient  to  thin  tl  i 
ance  of  the  assembly,  as  well  as  to  break  down  any 
force  which  it  might  once  have  possessed. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  67,  80,  87.  ^Xh>yov  a^v  avTuv  rbv  elcj&ora, 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  68.  t^c  iro2.iTeiac  fb  KpvvTov :  compare  iv.  7 
remarkable  expression  abont  so  distingmshed  a  man  as  Brasida^ 
advvaroCi  ^  Aaxedaiftopiogi  iiireZVf  and  iv.  24,  abont  the  Lac  : 
enToys  to  Athens.    Compare  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jnr.  Pab.  Gra  , 
p.  122.    Aristotei.  Folit  ii  8, 3. 

^T^  fUKphv  KoXovfievrpf  eKK^fiaiav  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  lil.  S    I 
means  tho  y^povrecy  or  senate,  and  none  besides,  except  the  ephoi 
vokedit    (See  Lachmann,  Spart.  Yerfass.  sect  12,  p.  216.)    Y 
more  to  be  noted,  is  the  expression  ol  iKKXtfroi  as  the  equivalent    ; 
aia  (compare  Hellen.  y.  2,  11 ;  yi.  3,  3),  evidently  showing  a     i 
limited  number  of  persons  convened :  see,  also,  ii.  4,  38 ;  iv.  6, 
Thucyd.  v.  77. 

The  expression  ol  ikK},jjToi  could  never  have  got  into  use  as  ai    ! 
fbr  the  Athenian  ecclesia. 


An  asBembljr  ti 
a  finmalitj,  and 
fin*  the  paaaing  < 
rare  oocnrrenoe 
little  of  a  practic: 
The  senate,  apei 
the  onl J  real  ch< 
extent  a  cooconi 
and  impofiing  la'  i 
of  bj  Demosthe  i 
the  case.    Its 
criminal  justice  i 
was  arraigned.1 
find  the  eenato^  ; 
with  corniptioi 
until  oxtj  jeai 
may  readily  be   : 
period  of  extre?   i 
extraordinary  t    i 
doubtlesa  toler    i 
body  as  a  cone    i 

The  brief  si  I 
show  thaty  thof  : 
ing  under  wha 

'  Xcnoph.  Rep 
cont  Leptin.  c. ' 
language  of  Der      I 

Plutarch  (Ag      i 
vfao  were  pat  tr 
imminent  dange       : 
fifst  time  that  ar 

«  Aristot  Pol' 
Pansanias,  —  iri       i 
Thuc}'d.v.  16,-       < 
and  able  Gylipp 

•  The  ephors        i 
ercry  Spartan        ( 
despodcal  elem 
to  little  restrain 
Poljf.  ii.  8,  10 ; 


a   doe%  unscanipulous,  and   well-obeyed  oligarehj,  —  in 
within  it^  as  subordinate,  those  portions  which  had  on< 
dominant,  the  kings  and  the  senate,  and  softening  the 
without  abating  the  mischief,  of  the  system,  by  its  annual 
of  the  ruling  ephors.    We  must  at  the  same  time  distingi 
goyemment  from  the  Lykurgean  discipline  and  education 
doubtless  tended  much  to  equalize  rich  and  po(»:,  in  ret! 
practical  life,  habits,  and  enjoyments.     Herodotus  (an<: 
ingly,  also,  Xenophon)  thought  that  the  form  just  descril 
that  which  the  government  had  originally  received  from  tl 
of  Lykurgus^    Now,  though  there  is  good  reason  for  su 
otherwise,  and  fbr  believing  the  ephors  to  be  a  subsequeii 
lion, —  yety  the  mere  fact   that  Herodotus  was  so  infoi 
Sparta,  points  our  attention  to  one  important  attribute 
Spartan  polity,  which  it  is  proper  to  bring  into  view.     Tl 
bute  is^  its  unparalleled  steadiness,  for  four  or  five  su 
centuries,  in  the  midst  of  governments  like  the  Grecian , 
which  had  underg<Hie  more  or  less  of  fluctuation.     No  co 
ble  revolution  — not  even  any  palpable  or  formal  chang  i 
curred  in  it,  from  the  days  of  the  Messenian  war,  down 
of  Agis  the  Third :  in  spite  of  the  irreparable  blow  wl 
power  and  territory  of  the  state  sustained  from  £pam<  i 
and  the  Thebans,  the  form  of  government,  nevertheless,  r 
unchanged.     It  was  the  only  government  in  Greece  whi' 
trace  an  unbroken,  peaceable  descent  from  a  high  antiqi  i 
fix)m  its  real  or  supposed  founder.     Now  this  was  on< 
main  circumstances  (among  others  which  will  hereafter    : 
tioned)  of  the  astonishing  ascendency  which  the  Spar  ! 
quired  over  the  Hellenic   mind,  and  which  they   will 
found  at  all  to  deserve  by  any  superior  ability  in  the  poi  i 
affairs.    The  steadiness  of  their  political  sympathies,  —  e  ; 
at  one  time,  by  putting  down  the  tyrants,  or  despots,  at  i 
by  overthrowing  the  democracies, —  stood  in  the  place  of  i 
and  even  the  recognized  failings  of  their  government  W( 
covered  by  the  sentiment  of  respect  for  its  early  comme 
and  uninterrupted  continuance.     If  such  a  feeling  acte 
Greeks  generally,^  much  more  powerful  was  its  action  i  i 

*  A  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  this  antiquity  was  lauded,  m 
in  Isokratis,  Or.  xii.  (Pahathenaic.)  p.  288. 
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Spartans  themselves,  in  inflaming  that  haughtj  exdusiveness  hi 
which  thej  stood  distinguished.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Spartan  mind  continued  to  be  cast  on  the  old-fashioned  scale, 
and  unsusceptible  of  modernizing  influences,  longer  than  that 
of  most  other  people  of  Grreece.  The  ancient  legendary  faith, 
and  devoted  submission  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  remained  among 
them  unabated,  at  a  time  when  various  influences  bad  consider- 
ably undermined  it  among  their  fellow-Hellens  and  neighbors. 
But  though  the  unchanged  title  and  forms  of  the  government 
thus  contributed  to  its  imposing  effect,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  causes  of  internal  degeneracy  were  not  the  less  really  at  work, 
in  undermining  its  efficiency.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
the  number  of  qualified  citizens  went  on  continually  diminishing, 
and  even  of  tins  diminished  number  a  larger  proportion  than  be- 
fore were  needy,  wnce  the  landed  property  tended  constantly  to 
concentrate  itself  in  fewer  hands.  There  grew  up  in  this  way  a 
body  of  disomtent,  whidi  had  not  originally  existed,  both  among 
the  poorer  citizens,  and  among  those  who  had  lost  their  fran- 
chise as  citizens ;  thus  aggravating  the  danger  arising  Gvm 
Perioeki  and  Helots,  who  will  be  presently  noticed. 

We  pass  from  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  to  the  civil 
ranks  and  distribution,  economical  relations,  and  lastly,  the  pe- 
culiar system  of  habits,  education,  and  discipline,  said  to  hare 
been  established  among  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Lykurgus.  Here, 
again,  we  shall  find  ourselves  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  ex- 
isting institutions,  and  surrounded  by  confusion  when  we  try  to 
explain  how  those  institutions  arose. 

It  seems,  however,  ascertained  that  the  Dorians,  in  all  their 
settlements,  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  —  the  Hylleis,  the 
Famphyli,  and  the  Dymanes :  in  all  Dorian  cities,  moreover, 
there  were  distinguished  Herakleid  families,  from  whom  oekists 
were  chosen  when  new  colonies  were  formed.  These  three  tribes 
can  be  traced  at  Argos,  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  Troez^n,  Megara, 
Kbrkyra,  and  seemingly,  also,  at  Sparta.^  The  HyUeis  recog- 
nized, as  their  eponym  and  progenitor,  Hyllus,  the  son  of  H§rar 

^  »;B[erodot  v.  68;  Stephan.  Byz.  TAAcef  and  Avfuiv;  O.  Miiller,  Dorians, 
iii.  5,  2 ;  Boeckh.  ad  Corp.  Inscrip.  No.  1123. 
Thucyd.  i.  24,  aboat  Phalins,  the  Herakleid,  at  Corinth. 
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kles,  and  were  therefore,  in  their  own  belief,  descendc 
n^rakles  himself:  we  may  suppose  the  Herakleids,  spec: 
called,  comprising  the  two  regal  &milies,  to  have  been  tt 
brethren  of  the  tribe  of  Hylleis,  the  whole  of  whom  are 
times  spoken  of  as  Herakleids,  or  descendants  of  He 
Sut  there  seem  to  have  been  also  at  Sparta,  as  in  other 
towns,  non-Dorian  inhabitants,  apart  from  these  three  tril 
embodied  in  tribes  of  their  own.     One  of  these,  the  ^ 
said  to  have  come  from  Thebes  as  allies  of  the  Dorian  ii 
is  named  by  Aristotle,    Pindar,  and    Herodotus,^  —  wl 
^^gialeis  at  Sikydn,  the  tribe  Hymethia  at  Argos  and  Ep; 
and  others,  whose  titles  we  do  not  know,  at  Corinth,  repr< 
like  manner,  the  non-Dorian  portions  of  their  respective 
nities.3    At  Corinth,  the  total  number  of  tribes  is  said 
been  eighth    But  at  Sparta,  though  we  seem  to  make 
existence  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  we  do  not  know  ho 
tribes  there  were  in  all :  still  less  do  we  know  what  rels 
Obse,  or  Obes,  another  subordinate  distribution  of  the 
bore  to  the  tribes.     In  the  ancient  Bhetra  of  Lykur 
Tribes  and  Obes  are  directed  to  be  maintained  unalter 
the  statement  of  O.  Miiller  and  Boeckh^ — that  there  we 

*  See  Tyrtaeiis,  Fragm.  8,  1,  ed.  Schnoidewin,  and  Pindar,  Pjtl 
71,  where  the  expressions  "descendants  of  Herakles"  plainly  co 
more  than  the  two  kingly  families.    Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  22;  Dioc 

*  Herodot.  iv.  149 ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  v.  67  •,  Aristot.  Acucuv.  JJoh 
Fragm.  cd.  Neuman.  The  Talthybiadae,  or  heralds,  at  Sparta, 
family  or  caste  apart  (Herod,  vii.  134). 

O.  Moller  supposes,  without  any  proof,,  that  the  ^geids  must 
adopted  into  one  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes ;  this  is  one  of  the 
from  his  fundamental  supposition,  that  Sparta  is  the  type  of  pu 
(toI.  ii.  p.  78).  Kopstadt  thinks  (Dissertat  p.  67)  that  I  haye  doi 
t>  O.  MQller,  in  not  assenting  to  his  proof:  but,  on  studying  the 
Again,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  modifying  what  is  here  stated  in  the 
Section  of  Schomann's  work  (Antic(.  Jur.  Publ.  Grsec.  iv.  1,  6, 
this  subject  asserts  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  proved. 

*  Herod,  v.  68-92;  Boeckh,  Corp.  luscrip.  Nos.  1130, 1131 ;  St« 
r.  'Tpvi^iov ;  Fausan.  ii.  28,  3. 

*  Fhotimr  Uavra  6kt6  ;  also.  Proverb.  Vatic.  Suidas,  xi*  64 
Hesychius,  v.  Kw6<l>a2>oi, 

*  MiUler,  Dorians,  iii.  5,  3-7 ;  Boeckh.  ad  Corp.  Inscription,  p 
3,  p.  609- 
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Obis  in  an,  ten  to  eadi  tribe  —  resiBiipon  no  oOier  evidence  tlnD 
•  pecoliar  pnnctoatioQ  of  this  Bhetra,  whidi  Tarious  other  critics 
reject;  and  seemii^lj,  with  good  reason.  We  are  tliiis  left  with- 
out anj  infonnation  respecting  the  Obe,  though  we  know  that  it 
was  an  old,  peiealiar,  and  Listing  diyision  among  the  Spartan 
people,  smce  it  occurs  in  the  cddest  Bhetra  of  L jkivgns,  as  weQ 
as  in  late  inscriptions  of  the  date  of  the  Boouin  anpire.  In 
similar  inscriptions,  and  in  the  accoont  of  Pansanias,  tfaoe  is, 
however,  recognized  a  classification  of  Spartans  distinct  frcxn  and 
independent  of  the  three  (dd  Dorian  tribes,  and  fbonded  apon 
the  different  quarters  of  the  city, —  Tjimroe,  Mesoa,  Fitan^  and 
Sjnosara  ;i  from  one  of  these  four  was  d^ved  the  astial  de- 
scription of  a  Spartan  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  old  Dorian  tribes  became  antiquated 
at  Sparta,  (as  the  four  old  Ionian  tribes  did  at  Athens,)  and  that 
the  t<^ical  classification  derived  from  the  quarters  of  tJie  dtj 
superseded  it,  —  these  quarters  having  been  ori^nallj  the  sepa- 
rate villages,  of  the  aggregate  of  winch  Sparfli  was  composed.^ 
That  the  number  of  the  old  sen^ws,  thirty,  was  connected  with 
the  three  Dorian  tribes,  deriving  ten  members  from  each,  is 
probable  enough,  though  there  is  no  proof  of  it. 

Of  the  peculation  of  Laconia,  three  m^n  divisions  are  recog^ 
nized,  —  Spartans,  Perioekt,  and  Helots.  The  first  ci  the  iiate 
were  the  full  qualified  citizens,  who  lived  in  Sparta  itself  fulfilled 
all  the  exigences  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline,  paid  their  quota  to 
the  Syssitia)  or  puMie  mess,  and  were  alone  eligible  to  honors^  or 

'  Pansaa.  iii.  16,  6;  Herodot  iii  55]  Boeckh,  Corp.  laiKsript  Nos.  1241, 
1338,  1347,  1425;  Steph.  Byz.  y.  Mevoa;  Strabo,  Tin.  p.  364;  Hesyduv. 
XliTavri. 

There  is  much  confosion  and  discrepancy  of  opinion  about  the  Spartaa 
tribes.  Cragins  admits  six  (De  Repnbl.  Lacon.  L  6);  AfearsiiiSy  eight  (Bep. 
l4icon.  i.  7) :  Barth^emy  (Voyage  dn  Jetme  Anacharsis^  iv.  p.  185)  makes 
them  fiye.  Manso  has  cBscnssed  the  subject  at  large,  but  I  think  not  yeiy 
satis&ctorilj,  in  the  eighth  Beilage  to  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  Sparta 
(voL  ii.  p.  125) ;  and  Dr.  Thirlwall's  second  Appendix  (rol.  i.  p.  517)  both 
notices  all  the  different  modem  opinions  on  tiiis  obscrav  topics  and  adds 
■eyeral  nsefal  criticisms.  Oar  scanty  stock  of  original  eridence  leavea 
much  room  for  diyergent  hypotheses,  and  litde  chance  of  any  certain 
eonclnsion.  *  Thncyd.  i.  10. 

'  One  or  two  Perioskia  officers  appear  in  military  command  towards  tbs 


and  the  community  to  which  he  belonged  received  their  oideis 
only  from  Sparta,  having  no  political  sphere  of  their  own,  and  no 
share  in  determining  the  movements  of  the  Spartan  authorities. 
In  the  island  of  Kythdra,!  which  formed  one  of  the  Ferioekic 
townships,  a,  Spartan  bailiff  resided  as  administrator.  But  whether 
the  same  was  the  case  with  others,  we  cannot  affirm :  nor  is  it 
safe  to  reason  from  one  of  these  townships  to  all,  —  there  may 
have  been  considerable  differences  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
one  and  another^  For  th^y  were  spread  through  the  whole  of 
Laconia,  some  liear  and  some  distant  from.  Sparta :  the  free  inhabi- 
tants of  AmyklsB  must  havei)een  Perioeki,  as  well  as  those  of  Ky- 
th^ra,  Thuria,  JEtheia,  or  Auldn :  nor  can  we  presume  that  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  authorities  towards  all  of  them 
was  the  same.  Between  the  Spartans  and  their  neighbors,  the 
numerous  Perioeki  of  Amykl®,  there  must  have  subsisted  a  degree 
of  intercourse  and  mutual  relation  in  which  the  more  distant 
Perioeki  did  not  partake, —  besides,  that  both  the  religious  edifices 
and  the  festivals  of  Amyklas  wer^  most  reverentially  adopted  by 
the  Spartans  and  exalted  into  a  national  dignity :  and  we  seem  to 
perceive,  on  some  occasions,  a  degree  of  consideration  manifested 
for  the  Amyklaean  hoplites,^  such  as  perhaps  other  Perioeki 
might  not  have  obtained.    The  class-name,  Perioeki^P — circwn- 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fast  Hellen.  11  p.  401}  has  collected  the  names  of  ahoTC 
sixty  out  of  the  one  hundred. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.'53. 

«  Xenophon,  Hellen.  ir.  5, 1 1 ;  Herod,  ix.  7  j  Thucyd.  v.  1 8-23-  '^  ^^^' 
la^an  festival  of  the  Hyadnthia,  and  the  Amyklaean  temple  of  ApoUo,  seem 
to  stand  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  Spartan  authorities.  A^ro^  *<^  ^ 
tyyvTara  t«v  TrepioiKav  (Thucyd.  iv. «),  who  are  ready  before  the  rest,  and 
march  against  the  Athenians  at  Pylus,  probably  indode  the  Amj^dssaxis. 

Laconia  generally  is  called  by  Thucydides  (iii.  16)  as  the  irepiotKic  ot 
Sparta. 

'  The  word  irepioiKoi  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  simply  "  surrounding 
neighbor  states,"  in  its  natural  geographical  sense:  see  Thucyd.  I  17,  wa 
Aristot  Polit.  ii.  7, 1. 

But  the  more  usual  employment  of  it  is,  to  mean,  the  unprivileged  or  Ic* 
privileged  members  of  the  same  political  aggregate  living  without  the  city» 
in  contrast  with  the  full-privileged  burghers  who  lived  within  it.  Aristo  e 
uses  it  to  signify,  in  Krete,  the  class  corresponding  to  the  Laced»mom«n 
Helots  (Pol.  ii.  7,  3) :  there  did  not  exist  in  Kr^te  any  class  correspond 
to  the  Lacedsemonian  Periceki.    In  Er^te,  there  were  not  two  stages  of  inlo' 
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residents,  or  dwellers  around  the  city,  —  usually  denoted  native 
inhabitants  of  inferior  political  condition  as  contrasted  with  the 


riority, — there  was  only  one,  and  that  one  is  marked  by  the  word  irepiocKoi ; 
while  the  Lacedaemonian  Perioekos  had  the  Helot  below  him.  To  an  Athen- 
ian the  word  conveyed  the  idea  of  undefined  degradation. 

To  understand  better  the  ttatug  of  the  Pericekns,  we  may  contrast  him 
with  the  Metoekus,  or  Metic.  The  latter  resides  in  the  city,  but  he  is  an 
alien  resident  on  sufferance,  not  a  native:  he  pays  a  special  tax,  stands 
excluded  from  all  political  functions,  and  cannot  even  approach  the  magis> 
trate  except  through  a  friendly  citizen,  or  Prostatas)  M  TrpocrraTov  oUelv  — 
Xiycurgus  cont.  Leocrat.  c.  21-53):  he  bears  arms  for  the  defence  of  the 
state.  The  situation  of  a  Metie  was,  however,  very  different  in  different  cities 
of  Greece.  At  Athens,  that  class  were  well-protected  in  person  and  prop- 
erty, numerous  and  domiciliated:  at  Sparta,  there  were  at  first  none, —  the 
2!enSlasy  excluded  them ;  but  this  must  have  been  relaxed  long  before  the 
days  of  Agis  the  Third. 

The  Perioekus  differs  from  the  Metic,  in  being  a  native  of  the  soil,  subject 
by  birth  to  the  city  law. 

M.  Kopstadt  (in  his  Dissertation  above  cited,  on  Lacedssmonian  affairs, 
sect  7,  p.  60)  expresses  much  surprise  at  that  which  I  advance  in  this  note 
respecting  Krdte  and  Lacediemon,< — that  in  Kr§te  there  was  no  class  of  men 
analogous  to  the  Lacedsemonian  Perioeki,  but  only  two  classes,  —  t.  e,  free 
citizens  and  Helots.    He  thinks  that  this  position  is  "  prorsus  falsum." 

But  I  advance  nothing  more  here  than  what  is  distinctly  stated  by  Aristo 
tie,  as  Kopstadt  himself  admits  (pp.  60,  71 ).  Aristotie  calls  the  subject  class 
in  Kr§te  by  the  name  of  liipioiKoi,  And  in  this  case,  the  general  presump- 
tions go  f^  to  sustain  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  For  Sparta  was  a  domi- 
nant or  capital  city,  including  in  its  dependence  not  only  a  considerable^ 
territory,  but  a  considerable  number  of  inferior,  distinct,  organized  townships. 
In  Krite,  on  the  contrary,  each  autonomous  state  int;luded  only  a  town  with 
its  circumjacent  territory,  but  without  any  annexed  townships.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  basis  for  the  intermediate  class  called,  in  Laconia,  Perioeki: 
just  as  Kopstadt  himself  remarks  (p.  78)  about  the  Dorian  city  of  Megnra. 
There  were  only  the  two  classes  of  free  KrStan  citizens,  and  serf-cultiva- 
tors in  various  modificatfons  and  subdivisions. 

Kopstadt  (following  Hoeck,  Krtta,  b.  iii.  vol.  iii.  p.  23)  says  that  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  on  this  point  is  overborne  by  that  of  Ddsiadas  and 
SosikratSs,  —  authors  who  wrote  specially  on  Kritan  affairs.  Now  if  we 
were  driven  to  make  a  choice,  I  confess  that  I  should  prefer  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle,  —  considering  that'we  know  little  or  nothing  respecting  the  other 
two.  But  in  this  case  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  driven  to  make  a  choice : 
Dosiadas  (ap.  Athense.  xiv.  p.  143)  is  not  cited  in  terms,  so  that  we  cannot 
affirm  him  to  contradict  Aristotie :  and  Sosikrat^  (upon  whom  Hoeck  and 
Kopstadt  rely)  says  something  which  does  not  necessarily  contradict  him. 
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fuU-priyileged  burghers  who  lived  in  the  city,  but  it  did  not  mark 
anj  precise  or  uniform  degree  of  inferiority.  It  is  scMnetimes 
so  used  by  Aristotle  as  to  imply  a  condition  no  better  than  that 
of  the  Helots,  so  that,  in  a  large  sense,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Laconia  (Helots  as  well  as  the  rest)  might  have  been  included  in 
it.  But  when  used  in  reference  to  Laconia,  it  bears  a  technical 
sense,  whereby  it  is  placed  in  contraposition  with  the  Spartan  on 
one  side,  and  with  the  Helot  on  the  other :  it  means,  native  free- 
men and  proprietors,  grouped  ia  subordinate  conmiunities  i  with 
more  or  less  power  of  local  management,  but  (Uke  the  subject 
towns  belonging  to  Bern,  Zurich,  and  most  of  the  old  thirteen 
cantons  of  Switzerland)  embodied  in  the  Xiacedsemonian  aggre- 
gate, which  was  governed  exclusively  by  the  kings,  senate,  and 
citizens  of  Sparta. 

When  we  come  to  describe  the  democracy  of  Athens  after  tie 
revolution  of  Kleisthenes,  we  shall  find  the  demes,  or  local  town- 
ships and  villages  of  Attica,  iucorporated  as  equal  and  constituent 
fractions  of  the  integer  called  The  Deme  (or  The  City)  of 
Athens,  so  that  a  demot  of  Achamsd  or  Sph^ttus  is  at  the  same 
time  a  full  Athenian  citizen.  But  the  relation  of  the  Perioekic 
townships  to  Sparta  is  one  of  inequali^  and  obedience,  though 
both  belong  to  the  same  political  aggregate,  and  make  up  together 
the  free  Laceds&monian  community.  In  like  manner,  Omeae  and 
other  places  were  townships  of  men  personally  free,  but  politically 
dependent  on  Argos,  —  Akraephise  on  Thebes,  —  Chaeroneia  on 
Orchomenus,  —  and  various  Thessalian  towns  on  Pharsalus  and 
Larissa.3    Such,  moreover,  was,  in  the  main,  the  state  into  which 

bat  admits  of  being  explained  so  as  to  place  the  two  witnesses  in  harmony 
with  each  other. 

Sosikrates  says  (ap.  Athenae.  vi.  p.  263),  Ti)v  fi^  koiv^  dov^iav  ol  Kp^res 
Kah)vai  (xvoiav.  r^v  6e  Idiav  a^a/iiaTaCj  Tot)f  6e  nepioixovc  vntjKOo/v^^  Now 
the  word  irepioiKovc  seems  to  be  here  used  just  as  Aristotle  woold  have  used 
%  to  comprehend  the  Kr§tan  serfs  universally:  it  is  not  distinguished  from 
fivciHTai  and  a^aiuorai^  bat  comprehends  both  of  them  as  different  species 
under  a  generic  term  The  authority  of  Aristotle  affords  a  reason  for  pre- 
ferring to  constnie  flie  passi^  in  this  manner,  and  the  words  appear  to  me 
to  admit  of  it  fairly. 

^  The  T6?.^<f  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Perioekiare  often  noticed:  see  Xeno- 
phon  (Agesilaus,  ii.  24 ;  Laced.  Repnb.  xv.  3 ;  Hellenic,  vi.  5,  21). 

^  Jlerod.  viii.  73-135  j  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  8 ;  Thucyd.  iv.  76-94. 


Athens  would  have  brought  her  allies,  and  Thebes,  the  £1*60  B<bo« 
tian  communities,^  if  the  policy  of  either  of  these  cities  had 
permanently  prospered.  This  condition  carried  with  it  a  sentiment 
of  degradation,  and  a  painful  negation  of  that  autonomy  for  which 
every  Grecian  community  thirsted ;  while  being  maintained 
through  superior  force,  it  had  a  natural  tendency,  perhaps  without 
the  deliberate  wish  of  the  reigning  city,  to  degenerate  into  prac- 
tical oppression.  But  in  addition  to  this  general  tendency,  the 
peculiar  education  of  a  Spartan,  while  it  imparted  force,  fortitude, 
and  regimental  precision,  >vas  at  the  same  time  so  rigorously 
peculiar,  that  it  rendered  him  harsh,  unacoonmiodating,  and 
incapable  of  sympathizing  with  the  ordinary  march  of  Grecian 
feeling,  —  not  to  mention  the  rapacity  and  love  of  money,  which 
is  attested,  by  good  evidence,  as  belonging  to  the  Spartan  charac- 
ter,3  and  which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  in  the 
pupils  of  Lykurgus.  •  As  Harmosts  out  of  their  native  city,3  and 
in  relations  with  inferiors,  the  Spartans  seem  to  have  been  more 
impopular  than  other  Greeks,  and  we  may  presume  that  a  similar 
haughty  roughness  pervaded  their  dealings  with  their  own 
Perioeki ;  who  were  bound  to  them  certainly  by  no  tie  of  affection, 
and  who  for  the  most  part  revolted  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  as 
soon  as  the  invasion  of  Lacohia  by  Epameinondas  enabled  them 
to  do  so  with  safety. 

Isokrat^^,  taking  his  point  of  departure  from  the  old  Herakleid 
legend,  with  its  instantaneous  conquest  and  triple  partition  of 
all  Dorian  Peloponnesus,  among  the  three  Herakleid  brethren, 
deduces  the  first  origin  of  the  Perioekic  townships  from  internal 
seditions  among  the  conquerors  of  Sparta.  According  to  him, 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  conquest  was  (me  of  fierce 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  5,  9, 19.  Isokrat§9,  writing  in  the  days  of  The- 
ban  power,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  characterizes  the  Boeotian  towns  as 
nepioLKoi  of  Thebes  (Or.  viii.  De  Pace,  p.  182) ;  compare  Orat.  xiv.  Plataic. 
pp.  299-303.  Xenophon  holds  the  same  language,  Hellen.  y.  4,  46 :  com 
pare  Plutarch,  Agesilaos,  26. 

•  Ariatot  Polit.  ii.  6,  23. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  77-95 ;  vi.  105.  Isokrat^s  (Panathenaic.  Or.  xii.  p.  283), 
^irapTiarac  ^^  i'JTepOTrTiKoi)^  koI  iro?i,efjUKoi)g  xal  7rXeove«raf,  otov^  nep  avToi>( 
elvai  irdvrec  i7rei2,f^<pa<Tt.  Compare  his  Oratio  de  Pace  (Or.  viii.  pp.  180- 
181) ;  Oratio  Panegyr.  (Or.  iv.  pp.  64-67). 
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intestine  warfare  in  newly-conquered  Sparta,  between  the  Few 
and  the  Many,  —  the  oligarchy  and  the  demus.  The  former 
being  victorious,  two  important  measures  were  the  eonsequences 
of  their  victory.  They  banished  the  defeated  Many  fix)m  Sparta 
into  Laconia,  retaining  the  residence  in  Sparta  exclusively  for 
themselves ;  they  assigned  to  them  the  smallest  and  least  fertile 
half  of  Laconia,  monopolizing  the  larger  and  better  for  them- 
selves ;  and  they  disseminated  them  into  many  very  small  town- 
ships, or  subordinate  little  communities,  while  they  concentrated 
themselves  entirely  at  Sparta.  To  these  precautions  for  insuring 
dominion,  they  added  another  not  less  important.  They  estab- 
lished among  their  own  Spartan  citizens  equality  of  legal  privi- 
lege and  democratical  government,  so  as  to  take  the  greatest 
securities  for  internal  harmony ;  which  harmony,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  Isokrates,  had  been  but  too  effectually  perpetu- 
ated, enabling  the  Spartans  to  achieve  their  dominion  over 
oppressed  Greece,  —  like  the  accord  of  pirates  i  for  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  peaceful  The  Perioekic  townships,  he  tells  us, 
while  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of  freemen,  were  exposed  to 
all  the  toils,  as  well  as  to  an  unfair  share  of  the  dangers,  of  war. 
The  Spartan  authorities  put  them  in  situations  and  upon  enter- 
prises which  they  deemed  too  dangerous  for  their  own  citizens ; 
and,  what  was  still  worse,  the  ephors  possessed  the  power  of 
putting  to  death,  without  any  form  of  preliminary  trial,  as  many 
Periceki  as  they  pleased.^ 

The  statement  here  delivered  by  Isokrates,  respecting  the 
first  origin  of  the  distinction  of  Spartans  and  Perioeki,  is  nothing 
better  than  a  conjecture,  nor  is  it  ^ven  a  probable  conjecture, 
since  it  is  based  on  the  historical  truth  of  the  old  Herakleid 
legend,  and  transports  the  disputes  of  his  own  time,  between  the 
oligarchy  and  the  demus,  into  an  early  period,  to  which  such  dia- 

'  Isokrates,  Panathenaic.  Or.  xii.  p.  280.  dare  o^<5e2f  av  airovc  <'^<^  7' 
lijv  dfiovoiav  diKaiuc  hraiviaeiev^  oidlv  fidXXov  ^  Toi>c  KaTairovriardj^  koI 
XfoTOQ  Kol  rot)f  irepl  r^f  &XXag  ddiKiac  Hvrac'  xal  ydp  iKtlvoi  a^iotv  airoic 
dfiovQ^vTec   Toi>c  aXXovg  &7roXKvovat. 

•  Isokratfe,  Orat.  xii.  (iPanathenaic.)  pp.  270-271.  The  statement  in  the 
same  oration  (p.  246),  that  the  Lacedaemonians  "  had  put  to  death  withoni 
trial  more  Greeks  {irXeiovc  tCjv  ^EXXfivuv)  than  had  ever  been  tried  at  Athens 
since  Athens  was  a  city,"  refers  to  their  allies  or  dependents  cot  of  Laconi& 
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putcs  do  not  belong.  Nor  is  there  anjihing,  so  far  ^  our  knowI« 
edge  of  Grecian  history  extends,  to  bear  out  his  assertion,  that 
the  Spartans  took  to  themselves  the  least  dangerous  post  in  the 
field,  and  threw  undue  peril  upon  their  Periceki.  Such  dastardly 
temper  was  not  among  the  sins  of  Sparta ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that,  as  the  number  of  citizens  continually  diminished,  so  the 
Perioeki  came  to  constitute,  in  the  later  times,  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  the  Spartan  force.  Yet  the  power  which  Isokrates 
represents  to  have  been  vested  in  the  ephors,  of  putting  to  death 
Perio&ki  without  preliminary  trial,  we  may  folly  believe  to  be 
real,  and  to  have  been  exercised  as  oflen  as  the  occasion  seemed 
to  call  for  it.  We  shall  notice,  presently,  the  way  in  which  these 
magistrates  dealt  with  the  Helots,  and  shall  see  ample  reason 
from  thence  to  draw  the  conclusion  that,  whenever  the  ephors 
believed  any  man  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  —  whether 
an  inferior  Spartan,  a  Perioekus,  or  a  Helot,  —  the  most  sum- 
mary mode  of  getting  rid  of  him  would  be  considered  as  the 
best.  Towards  Spartans  of  rank  and  consideration,  they  were 
doubtless  careful  and  measured  in  their  application  of  punish- 
ment, but  the  same  necessity  for  circumspection  did  not  exist 
with  regard  to  the  inferior  classes :  moreover,  the  feeling  that  the 
exigences  of  justice  required  a  fair  trial  before  punishment  was 
inflicted,  belongs  to  Athenian  associations  much  more  than  to 
Spartan.  How  often  any  such  summary  executions  may  have 
taken,  place,  we  have  no  information. 

We  may  remark  that  the  account  which  Isokrat§s  has  here 
'  given  of  Uie  origin  of  the  Laconian  Perioeki  is  not  essentially 
irreconcilable  with  that  of  Ephorus,'  who  recounted  that  Eurys- 
thenes  and  Prokles,  on  first  conquering  Laconia,  had  granted  to 
the  ][^reexi6ting  population  equal  rights  with  the  Dorians,  —  but 
that  Agis,  son  of  Eurysthen^s,  had  deprived  them  of  this  equal 
position,  and  degraded  them  into  dependent  subjects  of  the  latter. 
At  least,  the  two  narratives  both  agree  in  presuming  that  the 
Perioeki  had  once  enjoyed  a  better  position,  from  which  they  had 
been  extruded  by  violence.  And  the  policy  which  Isokrates 
ascribes  to  the  victorious  Spartan  oligarchs,  —  of  driving  out  the 
demus  from  concentrated  residence  in  the  city  to  disseminated 

*  Ephoros,  Fr9gm.  18.  ed.  Maix  5  ap.  Strabo,  viii;  p.  365. 
TOL.  n^  16*  24oc 
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leddenoe  in  many  separate  and  insignificant  townsliips,  —  secma 
to  be  the  expression  of  that  proceeding  which  in  his  time  vas 
niunbered  among  the  most  efficient  precantions  against  le&actory 
subjects,  —  the  DicBkisis,  or  breaking  up  of  a  town-aggr^ate 
into  viUages.  We  cannot  assign  to  the  statement  any  historical 
anthmty J  Moreover,  the  division  of  Laoonia  into  six  districtSy 
together  with  its  distribution  into  townships  (or  the  distribnti<m 
of  settlers  into  preexisting  townships),  which  Ephoros  ascribed 
to  the  first  Dorian  kings,  are  all  deductions  from  the  primitive 
legendary  account,  which  described  the  Dorian  conquest  as 
achieved  by  one  stroke,  and  must  aU  be  dismissed,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  achieved  gradually.  This  gradual  conquest 
is  admitted  by  O.  Muller,  and  by  many  of  the  ablest  subsequent 
inquirers, — who,  nevertheless,  seem  to  have  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition involuntarily  present  to  their  minds  when  they  criticize 
the  early  Spartan  history,  and  always  UQConsdously  imagine  the 
Spartans  as  masters  of  all  Laoonia.  We  cannot  even  assert  that 
Laconia  was  ever  under  one  government  before  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  successive  conquests  of  Sparta. 

Of  the  assertion  of  O.  Miillcr — repeated  by  Sdiomann^  — 
« that  the  difference  of  races  was  strictly  preserved,  and  that 

^  Dr.  Arnold  (in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Spartan  Oonstitation,  appended 
to  the  first  volume  of  his  ThucydtdSs,  p.  643)  places  greater  confidence  in 
the  historical  value  of  this  narrative  of  Isokrates  than  I  am  inclined  to  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  his  Review  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Disser- 
tation (Philological  Mnsenm,  vol.  ii.  p.  45),  considers  the  **  account  of  Iso- 
kratis  as  completely  inconsistent  with  that  of  Ephoms;^  which  is  saying 
rather  more,  perhaps,  than  the  tenor  of  the  two  strictly  warrants.  In  Mr. 
Lewis's  excellent  article,  most  of  the  difficult  points  respecting  the  Spartan 
constitution  will  be  found  raised  and  discussed  in  a  manner  highly  instmc 
tive. 

Another  point  in  the  statement  of  Isokrat^  is,  that  the  Dorians,  at  the 
time  of  the  original  conquest  of  Laconia,  were  only  two  thousand  in  number 
(Or.  xii.  Panath.  p.  286).  Mr.  Clinton  rejects  this  estimate  as  too  small, 
and  observes,  "  I  suspect  that  Isokrates,  in  describing  the  numbers  of  the 
Dorians  at  the  original  conquest,  has  adapted  to  the  description  the  actual 
numbers  of  the  Spartans  in  his  own  time."    (Fast  Hellen.  iL  p.  408.) 

This  seems  to  me  a  probable  conjecture, ^  and  it  illustrates  as  well  the 
absence  of  data  under  which  Isokrat§s  or  his  informants  labored,  as  the 
method  which  they  took  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

'  Schomann,  j^tiq.  Jnrisp.  Gnecomm,  iv.  1,  5,  p.  112. 
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tlie  Periceki  were  always  considered  as  Achfleans^**— I  find  no 
proof,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  erroneous.  Respecting  Pharis, 
GeronthrsB,  and  AmjklaB,  three  Perioekic  towns,  Pausanias  gives 
us  to  understand  that  the  preexisting  inhabitants  either  retired 
or  were  expelled  on  the  Dorian  conquest,  and  that  a  Dorian  pop- 
ulation replaced  them.^  Without  placing  great  iaith  in  this 
etatem^it,  for  which-  Pausanias  could  hardlj  have  any  good 
authority,  we  may  yet  accept  it  as  representing  the  probabilities 
of  the  case,  and  as  counterbalancing  the  unsupported  hypothesis 
of  Muller.  The  Perioekic  townships  were  probably  composed 
either  of  Dorians  entirely,  or  of  Dorians  incorporated  in  greater 
or  less  proportion  with  the  preexisting  inhabitants.  But  what- 
ever difference  of  race  there  may  once  have  been,  it  was  effaced 
before  the  historical  times,^  during  which  we  find  no  proof  of 

>  Pansan.  iii.  2,  6 ;  iiL  22,  5.  The  statement  of  Muller  U  to  be  found 
(Blstorj  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  2, 1) :  he  quotes  a  passage  of  Pausanias,  which 
is  noway  to  tiie  point 

lyDr.  G.  C.  Lewis  (Philolog.  Mas.  tU.  sup.  p.  41 )  is  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Muller. 

*  M  Kopstadt  (in  the  learned  Dissertation  which  I  have  before  alladed  to, 
De  Bemm  Laconicamm  Constitatidnis  LycnrgesB  Origine  et  Indole,  cap.  11. 
p.  81 )  controverts  this  position  respecting  the  Peri«eki.  He  appears  to  on- 
dentand  it  in  a  aense  which  my  words  hardly  present, — at  least,  a  sense, 
wliich  I  did  not  intend  them  to  present :  as  if  the  majority  of  inhabitants 
in  each  of  the  hundred  Perioekic  towns  were  Dorians,  —  "  ut  per  centum 
LacoiiiflD  oppida  distributi  u&igtie  majorem  inoolarum  numerum  efficerent,**  (p. 
32.)  I  meant  only  to  affirm  that  some  of  the  Perioekic  towns,  such  as  Amyk- 
Ise,  were  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  Dorian ;  many  others  of  them  partially 
Dorian.  But  what  may  have  been  the  comparative  numbers  (probably  dif- 
ferent in  each  town)  of  Dorian  and  non-Dorian  inhabitants,  •— there  are  no 
means  of  determining.  M.  Kopstadt  (p.  35)  admits  that  Amyklie,  Pharis, 
and  Gerontfarss,  were  Perioekic  towns  peopled  by  Dorians ;  and  if  this  be 
txue,  it  negatives  the  general  maxim  on  tiie  faith  of  which  he  contradicts 
what  I  affirm :  his  maxim  is »— "  nonquam  Dorienses  k  Doriensibus  nisi 
bello  victi  erant,  dvitate  aeqnoque  jure  privati  sunt,**  (p.  31.)  It  is  very  un- 
safe to  lay  down  such  large  positions  respecting  a  supposed  uniformity  of 
Dorian  rules  and  practice.  The  high  authority  of  O.  Muller  has  been  ex- 
tremely misleading  in  this  respect 

It  is  plain  that  Herodotus  (compare  his  expression,  viii.  73  and  i.  145) 
conceived  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia  not  as  Achaeans,  but  as  Dorians. 
He  believes  in  the  story  of  the  legend,  that  the  Achaeans,  driven  out  of  Laoo- 
nia  by  the  invading  Dorians  and  HmUeidse,  occupied  the  teiritory  in  tiM 
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Adueansy  known  as  such,  in  Laoonia.  The  HeraUeids,  ttm 
^geids,  and  the  Talthjbiads,  all  of  whom  belong  to  Spaiia, 
seem  to  be  the  only  examples  of  separate  races,  partiaUj  dis- 
tingoishable  from  Dorians,  known  after  the  beginning  oi  an- 
thentic  history.  The  Spartans  and  the  Periocki  constitate  ooe 
political  a^iregate,  and  that  too  so  completely  melted  together  in 
the  general  opinion  (speaking  of  the  times  before  the  battle  of 
Leoktra),  that  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  which  goaranteed  au- 
tonomy to  every  separate  Grecian  city,  was  never  so  oonstmed 
as  to  divorce  the  Perioekic  towns  from  Sparta.  'Both  are  known 
as  Laconians,  or  LaoedaBmonians,  and  Sparta  is  r^arded  by 
Herodotos  only  as  the  first  and  bravest  among  the  many  and 
brave  Lacediemonian  ctties-^  The  victors  at  Olympia  are  pro- 
claimed, not  as  Spartans,  but  as  Laconians,  —  a  title  alike  borne 
by  the  PerioekL  And  many  of  the  numerous  winners,  whose 
names  we  read  in  the  Olympic  lists  as  Laconians^  may  proba- 
bly have  belonged  to  Amyklae  or  other  Perio^c  towns. 

The  Perioekic  hoplites  constituted  always  a  large  —  in  later 
times  a  preponderant  —  numerical  proportion  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian army,  and  n^ust  undoubtedly  have  been  trained,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  in  the  peculiar  military  tactics  of  Sparta ;  since  they 
were  called  upon  to  obey  the  same  orders  as  the  Spartans  in  the 
field,^  and  to  perform  the  same  evolutions.  Some  cases  appear, 
though  rare,  in  which  a  Perioekus  has  high  command  inaiforeign 
expedition.  Li  the  time  of  Aristotle,  the  larger  proportion  of 
Laoonia  (then  meaning  only  the^  country  eastward  of  faygetusy 


north-west  of  Peloponnesus  wtiich  was  afterwards  called  Acha.a,  —  expel- 
ling from  it  the  lonians.  Whaterer  may  be  the  truth  about  this  legendary 
stat^nent, — and  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  proportions  of  Dorians 
and  Achnans  in  Laeonia,  —  tiiese  two  races  had  (in  the  fifth  century  b.  c; 
become  confounded  in  one  undistinguishable  ethnical  and  political  aggro- 
gate  ealled  Laconian,  or  Lacedaemonian, — comprising  both  Spartans  and  Pe- 
rioeki,  though  with  very  unequal  political  franchises,  and  very  material  differ 
ences  in  individual  training  and  habits.  The  case  was  different  in  Thessaly, 
where  the  Thessalians  held  in  dependence  Magnates,  Perrhiebi,  and  Achsans : 
the  separate  nationality  of  these  latter  was  never  lost 

>  Herod,  vii.  234. 

'  Thncyd.  viii.  6-22.  .They  did  not,  however,  partake  in  the  Lyknrgean 
discipline ;  but  they  seem  to  be  named  ol  Ik  t^  x^H*^  vaideg,  as  contrasted 
.with  ol  iK  T^c  a-yayijc  (Sosibins  ap.  Athens^  zv.  p.  674). 
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since  the  foundation  of  Meds^nS  by  Epameinondas  had  been  oon 
Bummated)  belonged  to  Spartan  citizens,^  but  the  remaining 
smaller  half  must  have  been  the  prc^rty  of  the  Perijeki,  who 
must  besides  have  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  of  export 
and  import^ — the  metallui^c  enterprise,  and  the  distribution  of 
internal  produce,  —  which  the  territory  exhibited ;  since  no  Spar- 
tan ever  meddled  in  such  occupations.  And  thus  the  peculiar 
training  of  Lykurgus,  by  throwing  all  these  employments  into 
the  hands  of  the  Perioeki,  opened  to  them  a  new  source  of  im- 
portance', which  the  dependent  townships  of  Argos,  of  Thebes, 
or  of  Orchomenus,  would  not  enjoy. 

The  Helots  of  Laconia  were  Cbloni,  or  serfs,  bound  to  the  soil, 
who  tilled  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprietors  certainly, 
—  probably,  of  Perioekic  proprietors  also.  Thiey  were  the  rustic 
population  of  the  country,  who  dwelt,  not  in  towns,  but  either  in 
sniall  villages  3  or  in  detached  farms,  both  in  the  district  imme- 

*  Aristot  Polit  iL  6,  23.  dih  yctp  t6  tuv  Zirapn arwv  elvcu,  rriv  TV^^iorrfv 

Mr.  GrI  C  Lewis,  in  the  article  above  alluded  to  (Philolog.  Mus.  ii.  p.  54), 
says,  about  the  Perioeki :  "  Thfcy  lived  hi  the  country  or  in  small  towns  of 
the  Laconian  territory,  and  cultivated  the  land,  which  they  did  not  hold  of 
any  individual  citizen,  but  paid  for  it  a  tribute  or  rent  to  the  state ;  being 
exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  the/wesessores  of  the  Boman  domain,  or  the 
Byots,  in  Hindostan,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Permanent  Settlement.** 
It  may  be  .doubted,  I  think,  whether  the  Perioeki  paid  any  such  rent  or 
tribute  as  that  which  Mr.  Lewis  here  supposes.  The  passage  just  cited  from 
Aristotle  seems  to  show  that  they  paid  direct  taxation  individually,  and  just 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Spartan  citizens,  who  are  distinguished  only 
by  being  larger  landed-proprietors.  But  though  the  principle  of  taxation  be 
the  same,  there  was  practical  injustice  (according  to  Aristotle)  in  the  mode 
of  assessing  it.  "The  Spartan  citizens  (he  observes)  being  the  largest 
landed-proprietors,  take  care  not  to  canvass  strictly  each  othei^s  payment  of 
property-tax^* — tV  e.  they  wink  mutually  at  each  other's  evasions.  If  the 
Spartans  had  been  the  oidy  persons  who  paid  ela^pd.^  or  property-tax,  this 
observation  of  Aristotle  would  have  had  no  meaning:  In  principle,  the  tax 
was  assessed,  both  on  their  larger  properties  and  on  the  smaller  properties 
of  the  Perioeki :  in  practice,  the  Spartans  helped  each  other  to  evade  the  due 
proportion. 

«  The  village-character  of  the  Helots  is  distinctly  marked  by  Livy,  xxxiv. 
27,  in  describing  the  inflictions  of  the  despot  Nabis :  "  Ilotarmn  quidam  (hi 
font  jam  inde  antiquitus  castdlani,  agreste  genus)  transfugere  volnisse  insimu- 
lati,  per  omnes  vicos  sub  verberibus  acti  necantorJ* 
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diatelj  surroonding  Sparta,  and  round  the  Perioekic  lacataan 
towns  also.  Of  course,  there  were  also  Helots  who  lived  in  Sparta 
and  other  towns,  and  did  the  work  of  domestic  slaves, — but  such 
wa3  not  the  general  character  of  the  dass.  We  cannot  doabt 
that  the  Dorian  conquest  from  Sparta  found  this  dass  in  the 
condition  of  villagers  and  detached  ruslacs;  but  whether  they 
were  dependent  upon  preexistiog  Achasan  proprietors,  or  inde- 
pendent, like  much  of  the  Arcadian  village  population,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  cannot  answer.  In  either  case,  however,  it  is 
easj  to  conceive  that  the  village  lands  (with  the  cultivators  upon 
them)  were  the  most  easj  to  appropriate  for  the  benefit  of  masters 
resident  at  Sparta ;  while  the  towns,  with  the  district  immediate- 
ly around  them,  furnished  both  dwelling  and  maintenance  to  the 
outgoing  detachments  of  Dorians.  If  the  Spartans  had  succeeded 
^n  their  attempt  to  enlarge  their  territory  by  the  conquest  of 
Arcadia,^  they  might  very  probably  have  converted  Tegea  and 
Mantineia  into  Pericekic  towns,  with  a  diminished  territory  inhab- 
ited (either  wholly  or  in  part)  by  Dorian  settlers,  —  while  ^ey 
would  have  made  over  to  proprietors  in  Sparta  much  ot  the 
village  lands  of  the  Maenalii,  Azanes,  and  Parrhasii,  Helotizing 
the  inhabitants.  The  distinction  between  a  town  and  a  village 
population  seems  the  main  ground  of  the  difierent  treatment  of 
Helots  and  Perioeki  in  Laconia.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  Helots  were  of  genuine  Dorian  race,  being  the  Dorian  Messe- 
nians  west  of  Mount  Taygetus,  subsequently  conquered  and  ag- 
gregated to  this  class  of  dependent  cultivators,  who,  as  a  .dass, 
must  have  begun  to  exist  from  the  very  first  establishment  of  the 
invading  Dorians  in  the  district  round  Sparta.  From  whence 
the  name  of  Helots  arose,  we  do  not  dearly  make  out :  Ephorus 
deduced  it  from  the  town  of  Helus,  on  the  southern  coast,  which 
the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  taken  after  a  resistance  so  obstinate 
as  to  provoke  them  to  dedl  very  rigorousty  with  the  captives. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  rejecting  this  story,  and  another 
etymology  has  been  proposed,  according  to  which  Helot  is  synon- 
ymous with  captive:  this  is  more  plausible,  yet  still  not  oonvino- 
tng.3    The  Helots  Uved  in  the  rural  villages,  as  adscripti  gkUxBy 

^  Herodot.  i.  66.  ixpfff^^pt^o^n-o  h  AiXtftotct  ivl  irqffy  r§  ^ApKodov  x^* 
'  See  O.  Miiller,  Dorians,  iii  3, 1 ;  £|^nu  ap.  Strabo,  viii  p.  365  ^  Har- 
pocration,  v.  VJXureQ, 
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coltiyatiQg  their  lands  and  pajring  over  their  rent  to  the  master' 
at  Sparta,  but  enjoying  their  homes,  mves,  families,  and  matual 
neighborly  feelings,  apart  fix>m  the  master's  view.  They  were 
never  sold  out  of  the  country,  and  probably  never  eoLd  at  all ; 
belonging,  not  so  much  to  the  master  as  to  the  state,  which  con* 
stantly  called  upon  them  for  military  service,  and  recompensed 
their  bravery  or  activity  with  a  ^rant  of  freedom.  Meno^  the 
Thessaliaa  of  Pharsalos,  took  out  t]uree  hundred  FenestsB  of  his 
own,  to  aid  the  Athenians  against  Amphipolis :  these  Thessalian 
PenestsB  were  in  many  points  analogous  to  the  Helots,  but  no 
individual  Spartan  possessed  the  like  power  over  the  latter.  The 
Helots  were  thus  a  part  of  the  state,  having  their  domestic  and 
social  sympathies  developed,  a  certain  power  of  acquiring  prop- 
erty,! and  the  consdousness  of  Grecian  Hneage  and  dialect, — 
points  of  marked  superiority  over  the  foreigners  who  formed  the 
slave  population  of  Athens  or  Chios.  They  seem  to  have  been 
noway  inferior  to  any  village  population  of  Greece;  while  the 
Grecian  observer  sympathized  with  them  more  strongly  than  with 
the  bought  slaves  of  other  states, — not  to  mention  that*  their 
homogeneous  aspect,  their  numbers,  and  their  employment  in 
military  service,  rendered  them  more  conspicuous  to  the  eye. 

The  service  in  the  Spartan  house  was  all  performed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Helot  dass ;  for  there  seem  to  have  been  few,  if  any, 
other  slaves  ia  the  country.  The  various  anecdotes  which  are 
told  respecting  their  treatment  at  Sparta,  betoken  less  of  cruelty 
than  of  ostentatious  scorn,  3  —  a  sentiment  which  we  are  noway 
surprised  to  discover  among  the  dtizens  at  the  mess-table.  But 
the  great  mass  of  the  Helots,  who  dwelt  in  the  country,  were 
objects  of  a  very  different  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan 
ephors,  who  knew  their  bravery,  energy,  and  standing  discontent, 

*  Kleomenes  the  Third,  offered  manumission  to  every  Helot,  who  conld  pay 
down  five  Attic  minaa :  he  was  in  great  immediate  want  of  money,  and  he 
raised,  by  this  means,  five  hundred  talents.  Six  thousand  Helots  must  thus 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  find  five  mines  each,  which  was  a  very  consideiv 
able  sum  (Plutarch,  Kleomenes,  c.  23). 

'  Such  is  the  statement,  that  Helots  were  compelled  to  appear  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness,  in  order  to  excite  in  the  youths  a  sentiment  of  repugnance 
against  intoxication  (Plntardi,  Lyeurg.  c.  28*,  also,  Advenns  Stoicos  de 
Commnn.  Notit  c  19,  p.  1067). 
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and  jet  weie  farced  to  emploj  them  as  an  essential  portion  oT 
the  state  annj.  The  Helots  commonly  served  as  Hgfat-armed,  in 
which  capadtj  the  Spartan  hoplites  could  not  &pense  with  theii 
attendance^  At  Uie  battle  of  Flataea,  everj  Spartan  faoplite  had 
scTcn  HelotSyi  and  ererj  Perioekic  hoplite  one  Helot,  to  attend 
him  :9  Irat,  eyen  in  camp,  Uie  Spartan  airangem^its  were  framed 
to  goaid  against  an  j  sadden  mutiny  of  these  light-aimed  compan- 
ions, while,  at  home,  the  citizen  habitually  kept  his  shield  dis- 
j<«ied  from  its  hdding-ringy  to  prevent  the  possilnlity  of  its  being 
snatched  for  the  like  poipose.  Sometimes,  select  Helots  were 
clothed  in  heavy  armor,  and  thos  served  in  the  ranks,  receiTing 
manmmssicm  from  the  state  as  the  reward  of  distinguished  bravery.^ 
Bat  Sparta,  even  at  the  maTimnm  of  her  power,  was  more 
than  once  endangered  by  the  reality,  and  always  beset  with  the 
i^prehension,  of  Helotic  revolt  To  prevent  or  suppress  it,  the 
ephors  submitted^  to  insert  express  stipulations  for  aid  in  their 
treaties  with  Athens, — to  invite  Athenian  troops  into  the  heart 
of  Laconia, — and  to  practice  combinati<ms  of  canning  and  atrocity 
which  even  yet  stand  without  parallel  in  the  loag  list  of  precau- 
tions for  fortifying  unjust  d(»ninion.  It  was  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  the  Helots  had  been  called  upon 
for  signal  military  efforts  in  various  ways,  and  when  the  Athen- 
ians and  Messenians  were  in  possession  of  Pylus,  that  the  ephors 
felt  especially  apprehensive  of  an  outbreak.    Anxious  to  single 

^  Herod,  ix.  29.  The  Spartans,  at  Thennopyls,  seem  to  hare  been 
attended  each  by  only  one  Helot  (tH  229). 

O.  MQller  seems  to  consider  that  the  light-anned,  who  attended  the  Peri- 
OBkic  hoplites  at  Plataea,  were  not  Hdots  (Dor.  iiL  3,  6).  Herodotos  does  noi 
distinctly  say  that  they  were  so,  bnt  I  see  no  reason  for  admitting  two  differ 
ent  classes  of  light-armed  in  the  Spartan  military  force. 

The  calcolation  which  Mailer  gives  of  the  number  of  Perioeki  and  Hielots 
altogether,  proceeds  upon  yery  untrustworthy  data.  Among  them  is  to  be 
noticed  his  supposition  that  iroXiruc^  X^H>^  means  the  district  of  Sparta  as 
distinguished  from  Laconia,  which  is  contrary  to  the  passage  in  Polybins 
(tL  45).:  izoXiTLK^  X^i  in  Polybins,  means  tiie  territoiy  of  the  state  gene- 
rally. 

'  Xenophon,  Bep.  Lac.  c  12, 4;  Eritias,  De  Lacedsm.  Repub.  ap.  Liha> 
ninm,  Orat  de  Serritate,  t  ii.  p.  85,  Beisk.  Ctc  oKiaria^  elveKa  r^c  «pdf  rodf 
Ef Aarac  k^iupel  /ih  XirofyruiT^^  oIkoi  rijg  uairidof  r^  irouTcaKti,  etc. 

»  Thucyd.  i  101  j  ir.  80;  t.  14-23. 
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oot  the  most  forward  and  daring  Helots,  as  the  men  from  whom 
they  had  most  to  dread,  thej  issued  proclamation  that  ererj 
member  o£  that  class  who  had  rendered  distinguished  services 
should  make  his  claims  known  at  Sparta,  promising  liberty  to 
the  most  deserving.  A  large  number  of  Helots  came  forward 
to  claim  the  boon :  not  less  than  two  thousand  of  them  were 
approved,  formally  manumitted,  and  led  in  solemn  procession  round 
the  temples,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  as  an  inauguration  to 
their  coming  life  of  freedom.  But  the  treacherous  garland  only 
marked  them  out  as  victims  for  the  samfice :  every  man  of  them 
forthwith  disappeared, — the  manner  of  their  death  was  an  un- 
told mystery. 

For  this  dark  and  bloody  deed,  Thucydid^  is  our  witness,^ 
and  Thucydid^  describing  a  contemporary  matter  into  which  he 
had  inquired.  Upon  any  less  evidence  we  should  have  hesitated 
to  believe  the  statement ;  but  standing  as  it  thus  does  above  all 
suspicion,  it  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  inhuman  character  of  the 
Liacedsemoniaii  government,  while  it  lays  open  to  us  at  the  same 
time  the  intensity  of  their  fears  from  the  Helots.  In  the  assassi- 
nation of  this  fated  regiment  of  brave  men,  a  large  number  of 
auxiliaries  and  instruments  must  have  been  concerned :  yet  Thu- 
cydid^,  with  all  his  inquiries,  could  not  find  out  how  any  of  them 
perished :  he  tells  us,  that  no  man  kn^w.  We  see  here  a  fact 
which  demonstrates  unequivocally  the  impenetrable  mystery  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  government  were  wrapped, 
—the  absence  not  only  of  pubHc  discussion,  but  of  public  curio- 
sity^ —  and  the  perfecticm  with  which  the  ephors  reigned  over 
the  will,  the  hands,  and  the  tongues,  of  their  Spartan  subjects. 
The  Venetian  Council  of  Ten,  with  all  the  ^EMolities'for  nocturnal 
drowning  which  their  dty  presented,  could  hardly  have  accom- 
plished so  vast  a  caup^etai  with  such  invisible  means.  And 
we  may  judge  from  hence,  eve^  if  we  had  no  other  evidence^ 
how  little  the  habits  of  a  public  assembly  could  have  suited  either 
the  temper  of  mind  or  the  march  of  government  at  Sparta. 

Other  proceedings,  ascribed  to  the  ephors  against  the  Helots, 
are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  incident  just  recounted 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  80.  ol  dh  oh  ttd^Xv  iarepov  ifi^vtaav  re  airoiig^  xat  eif&tlt 
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t  TioMT^fide^  IkoD^  tikef  do  not  onj  iri&  dion  the  ammm 
latteeUtioo.  It  was  a  part  of  tibe  iasttotiops  of  liykm^gus 
(aoaxding  to  a  f^^to«n«it  whaxh.  Flntarch.  pn^eaees  to  have  bor- 
rovred  fiom  Aiistode)  that  the  ephocs  fihoold  every  year  deciare 
ivar  agunst  the  Helots,  in  order  that  the  mnrder  4]£  them  m^it 
be  reodered  imioeent;  and  that  active  joong  Spaitans  should  be 
anned  with  daggers  and  sent  about  T^aconia,  in  order  that  they 
migfat,  either  in  solitade  or  at  m^it,  awafiKinate  sath  of  the  H^ots 
as  weie  oonadered  fiMmidable.^  This  last  measure  passes  by 
the  name  of  the  Eiypteia*  jet  we  find  scxne  diflicnlty  in  deter- 
mining to  what  extent  it  was  ever  realized.  That  the  ephoiSy 
indeed,  would  not  be  restrained  by  any  scruples  oi  justice  or 
humanity,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  murder  of  the  two  thousand 
Helots  j^ve  noticed;  but  this  latter  incident  really  answered  its 
poipose,  while  a  standing  practioe,  such  as  that  of  the  Krypteia, 
and  a  formal  notice  of  war  given  beforehand,  would  jmvoke  the 
leadion of  deq^  rather  than ttilbroe  tranquillity.  Thereseems, 
indeed,  good  evidence  that  the  Krypteia  was  a  real  practioe,^  — 
that  the  ephors  kept  up  a  syston  of  police  or  espionage  throc^li- 
out  Tiaronia,  by  the  employment  of  active  young  citizens,  who 
lived  a  hard  and  solitary  life,  and  sufficed  their  ipotiiMis  to  be  as 
little  detected  as  possible.  The  ephors  might  naturally  enough 
take  this  method  of  keeping  watch  both  over  the  Perioekic  town- 
ships and  the  Helot  villageai,  and  the  assassination  of  individual 
Hdots'by  these  police-mirai,  or  Krypts,  would  probably  pass  un- 
noticed. But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  any  standing  murder- 
ous order,  or  deliberate  annual  assassination  of  Helots^  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidation,  as  Aristotle  is  allied  to  have  represent- 
ed,— for  we  may  well  doubt  whether  he  really  did  make  such  a 
representation,  when  we  see  that  betakes  no  notice  of  this  mea- 
sure in  his  Politics,  where  he  speaks  at  some  length  both  of  the 
Spartan  constitution  and  of  the  Helots.  The  well-known  hatred 
and  fear,  entertained  by  the  Spartans  towards  their  Helots,  baa 
probably  colored  Plutarch's  description  of  the  Krypteia,  so  as  to 

^  Piutarch,  Jayearg.  c  28;  Heradides  Pontic,  p.  504,  ed.  Crag 
'  Plato,  Legg.  L  p.  633 :  the  words  of  the  Laced^moniaa  Megillus  dea^- 
QSte  an  existing  Spartan  custom.  Compare  the  same  treatise,  vL  p.  763,  where 
Ast  suspects,  without  reason,  the  genuineness  of  the  word  tcpvitroL 
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exaggerate  those  unpumshed  murders  wbieh  oocasionallj  hap- 
pened into  a  constant  phenomenon  with  express  design.  A  simi- 
lar deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the  statement  of  Myrdn  of 
Pri§n§,i  who  alleged  that  they  were  beaten  every  year,  without 
any  special  fault,  in  order  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  slavery, 
— and  that  those  Helots,  whose  superior  beauty  or  stature  placed 
them  above  the  visible  stamp  of  theif  condition,  were  put  to 
death ;  while  such  masters  as  neglected  to  keep  down  the  spirit 
of  their  vigorous  Helots  were  punished.  That  secrecy,  for  which 
the  ephors  were  so  remarkable,  seems  enough  of  itself  to  refute 
the  assertion  that  they  publicly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Helots ; 
though  we  may  well  believe  tl^  this  unhappy  class  of  men  may 
have  been  noticed  as  objects  for  jealous  observation  in  the  annual 
ephoric  oath  of  office.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  treatldent 
of  the  Helots  in  later  times,  it  is  at  all  events  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  any  regulation  hostile  to  them  can  have  emanated 
from  Lykurgns«  For  the  dangers  arising  from  that  source  did 
not  become  serious  until  after  the  Messenian  war,  —  nor^  indeed, 
untiL  afl^  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  number  of  Spartan  citi* 
zens  had  made  itself  felt. 

The  manumitted  Helots  did  not  pass  into  the  class  of  Perioeki, 
-—for  this  purpose  a  special  grant,  of  the  freedom  of  some 
Fericekic  township,  would  probably  be  required,  —  but  consti- 
tuted a  class  apart,  known  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopoi^nesian  war 
by  the  name  of  Neodamddes.  Being  persons  who  had  earned 
their  liberty  by  signal  bravery,  they  were  of  course  regarded  l)y 
the  ephors  with  peculiar  apprehension,  and,  if  possible,  employed 
on  foreign  service,^  or  planted  on  some  foreign  soil  as  settlers. 
In  what  manner  these  freedmen  employed  themselves,  we  find 
no  distinct  information ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they 
quitted  the  Helot  village  and  field,  together  with  the  rural  cos- 
tume (the  leather  cap  and  sheepskin)  which  the  Helot  com- 
monly wore,  and  the  change  of  which  exposed  him  to  suspicion, 
if  not  to  punishment,  from  his  jealous  masters.  Probably  they, 
as  well  as  the  disfranchised  Spartan  citizens  (called  Hypomeiones, 


*  Myron,  ap.  AthensB.  xIy.  p.  657.  kmKoirreiv  roif  dSpovfievm.    does  not 
•txictlj  mean  "  to  put  to  deatlL" 

•  Thucyd.  y.  34. 


B 

mamt  ^LMt 

jauuJJui 

:  4PKPI  V^  '^^flBttBi^  X  CnKEL  i 

dbe  iCace  anee  ia.  a  ereat  sonre  £r«K  tkc  i 

'  «f  die  ndk. — vte  kad  4n«s  ioi 
pnp!3rtka  ^f  de  lai^  ia  the 
poor,  vid^oiK  asT  lot  of  l»d,  is  kopdes 

To  tfcoi  ifirnlky  (aoMiJiug  to  Ftewck  i  ife 
Vytonr  appBed  al  oaee  a  miagwjit  itijdi.  He 
Ae  wbrile  tenitorj  hAmpn^  to  Spaiti,as  veil  as  tfac 
of  Laeoaia;  tine  fixsKr,  ia  aine  tfcoasand  cqadl  lots.  < 
SpmiUm  dtizea ;  the  latter,  in  thntj  iImhi  !■■!  eqail 
cskIi  Penodbs:  of  tins  aDeged  distrilrtitian.  1 1 
pRfeotlT.  Hbreorer,  be  hanMiftd  the  vse  of  gold  aad 
flMoej,  tcJenting  notlui^  in  the  ^^e  of 
but  pveeef  of  iron,  heavy  and  learalT  portable ;  aad  he  J 
to  the  Spartan  dtizea  ererj  species  of  indnstrioos  or 
geeking  oecnpation,  agncoltore  indaded.  He  fivther  < 
— thoao^  not  withoot  strennoas  opporition,  during  the  comae  of 
wbidi  his  eje  is  said  to  bare  been  knodced  oat  bja  Tiofenft 
jooth,  named  Alkander,  —  the  Sjadtia,  or  pobGc  messL  A  eer- 
tain  nomber  of  joint  taJUes  were  ^orided,  and  every  dtiaen  urns 
required  to  bdoog  to  some  one  oftheai,  and  halRtaallj  to  take  his 
meals  at  it,^ —  no  new  member  beii^  admianiWe  without  an 
tmanimoos  ballot  in  bis  fiiror  bj  tfie  previous  occopant&.  Each 
provided  from  bis  lot  of  land  a  specified  qoota  of  baziejHOBeal, 
wioe^  cheese,  and  figs,  and  a  small  contribution  of  monej  for  eon- 
diments:    game  was  obtained  in  addition  hj  hunting  in  the 

'  Xenopbon,  Bep.  Lsc  c.  7. 

*2iuUunh,  Jjjkarg.  c  15;  rabitMitisUj  CQnfiimed  bj  Xenophon,  B^ 
Lac.  e.  1,  ff. 
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public  forests  of  tlie  stated  while  every  one  who  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,^  sent  to  his  mess-table  a  part  of  the  victim  killed.  From 
boyhood  to  old  age,  every  Spartaa  citizen  too}c  his  sober  meals 
at  this  public  mess,  where  all  shared  alike ;  nor  was  distinction 
of  any  kind  allowed,  except  on  signal  occasions  of  service  ren- 
dered by  an  individual  to  the  state. 

These  public  Syssitia,  under  the  management  of  the  Pole- 
marchs,  were  connected  with  the  military  distribution,  the  con- 
stant gymnastic  training,  and  the  rigorous  disdpline  of  detail, 
enforced  by  Lykurgus.  From  the  early  age  of  seven  years, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  as  youth  and  man  no  less  than  as  boy, 
the  Spartaa  citizen  lived  habitually  in  public,  always  either 
hipiself  under  drills  gymnastic  and  military,  or  a  critic  and 
spectator  of  others,  —  always  under  the  fettei*s  and  observances 
of  a  rule  partly  military,  partly  monastic, —  estranged  from  the 
independence  of  a  separate  hame,— seeing  lus  wife,  during  the 
first  years  after  marriage,  only  by  stealth,  and  maintaining  Mttle 
{>eculiar  relation  with  his  children.  The  supervision,  not  only  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  but  also  of  authorized  censors^  or  captains 
nominated  by  the  state,  was  perpetually  acting  upon  him :  his 
day  was  passed  in  public  exercises  and  meals,  his  nights  in  the 
public  barrack  to  which  he  belonged.  Besides  the  particular 
military  drill,  whereby  the  complicated  movements  required 
horn  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  in  the  field,  were  made 
familiar  to  him  from  his  youth,  —  he  also  became  subject  to 
severe  bodily  discipline  of  oiker  kinds,  calculated  to  impart 
strength,  activity,  and  endurance.  To  manifest  a  daring  and 
pugnacious  spirit,  —  to  sustain  the  greatest  bodily  torture  un- 
moved,—  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat,  cold,  and  fatigue,— 
Co  tread  the  worst  ground  barefoot,  —  to  wear  the  same  garment 
winter  and  summer,  —  to  sup^Nress  external  manifestations  of 
feeling,  and  to  exhibit  in  public,  when  action  was  not  called  for, 
a  bearing  shy,  silent,  and  motiotdess  as  a  statue, -—all  these  were 
the  virtues  of  the  accomplished  Spartan  youth.^  Two  squadrons 

'  See  the  authors  quoted  in  Athensus,  iv.  p.  141. 

'  Xenoph.  Bep.  Lac.  2*3,  3-5,  4-6.  The  extreme  pains  taken  to  enforce* 
iMpTtpia  (fortitade  and  endnrance)  in  the  Spartan  system  is  espedally  dwelt 
opon  by  Aristotle  (Politica,  ii.  6,  5-16) ;  compare  Plato,  De  Legibvs,  i  p. 
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wvreoften  matdied  sgaiiiBt  eadi  odwr  to  eoalend  (widMnt  flOM) 
in  the  litde  msiilar  drconiBcription  caOei  Ihe 
these  contests  were  carried  on,  under  the  eje  of  the 
with  the  ntmost  extremity  of  finy;  Nor  was  the  qanpctition 
among  them  lees  obstinate,  to  bear  without  muiuiuring  the  enid 
scoorgings  inflicted  before  the  altar  of  Artemis  Ortliia,  sopposed 
to  be  higfalj  acceptaUe  to  the  goddess,  thoogfa  they  sooietinies 
^terminated  even  in  the  death  of  die  nnoomplaining  suflererJ 
Berides  the  Tarioos  descriptions  of  gymnastieeontests,  the  youths 
wa«  instnictedin  the  dioric  danees  employed  in  festiTals  of  the 

683;  Xenophon,  Be  Lseed.  BepabL  iL  9,  with  iherefiereaca  m  Schnodo^ 
note,— Ukewife  Cngiu,  De  BepaUica  Laced.  iiL  8,  p.  325. 

'  li  it  reouuUble  that  these  Tioient  contendoiu  of  the  joath,  wherein 
kicking,  biting,  gouging  oat  each  other^s  ejea,  was  resorted  to,  —  as  well  as 
the  duLfiaariyooiiy  or  sconrging-match,  before  the  ahar  of  Anemis.  —  faisfed 
down  to  the  dosfaig  days  of  Sparta,  and  were  actoaDy  seen  by  CSeero, 
Plotaich,  and  ercn  Phinamas  Plutarch  had  aeen  several  peraoaa  die  mder 
flie  mifining  (PlntarGh,  Ljkoig.  c.  16,  18-^ ;  and  Institata  Xaeonka,  p. 
239;  Pansan.  iiL  14, 9, 16,  7 ;  Cieero,  ToscuL  Disp.  iL  15). 

The  Tolnntary  tortures,  undergone  bj  the  young  men  among  the  TWnnHan 
tribe  of  Indians,  at  their  annual  religious  festiral,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders 
of  the  tribe,  —  afford  a  striking  illiistration  of  the  same  principles  and  ten- 
dencies as  this  Spartan  ^tafiaariyuatf.  They  are  endored  partly  under  Ae 
inflnenee  of  religions  feelings,  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Great  Spirit 
•*  partly  as  a  point  of  emnlation  and  glory  on  the  part  of  the  jonng  men,  to 
show  themselres  worthy  and  unconquerable  in  the  eyes  of  their  seniors.  The 
intensity  of  these  tortures  is,  indeed,  frightful  to  read,  and  fin*  surpasses  in  that 
respect  anything  erer  witnessed  at  Sparta.  It  would  be  incredible^  were  it 
not  attested  by  a  trustworthy  eye-witness. 

See  Hr.  Catlin's  Letters  on  the  North  American  Indians,  Letter  22,  toL  i 
p.  157,  segr. 

**  These  relig^us  ceremonies  are  held,  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing all  the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  as  they  annually  amre  at  manhood, 
tiirough  an  ordeal  of  priyation  and  torture ;  whidi,  wfafle  it  is  siq>po6ed  to 
harden  their  muscles  and  prepare  them  for  extreme  endorance, — enabtes 
die  chiefs  who  are  spectators  of  the  scene,  to  decide  upon  their  comparatiTe 
bodily  strength  and  ability,  to  endure  the  extreme  priyatlons  and  sufferings 
that  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  Indian  warriors ;  and  that  they  may  decide  who 
is  the  most  hardy  and  best  able  to  lead  a  war-party  in  case  of  emeigcncy." 
— Again,  p.  173,  etc. 

The  Kofyrepia  or  power  of  endurance  ( Aristot  PoL  ii.  6, 5-1 6 )  ^ich  formed 
one  of  the  prominent  obf ects  of  the  Lycuigean  training,  dwindles  into  nothii^ 
compared  to  that  ct  the  Mandan  Indians. 
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gods,  whieh  contributed  to  impart  to  them  methodized  and  bar* 
monious  movements.  Hmiting  in  the  woods  and  mountains  of 
Laconia  wsis  encouraged,  as  a  means  of  inuring  them  to  fiitigne 
and  privation.  The  nourishment  supplied  to  the  youthful- Spar- 
tans was  purposely  kept  insufficient,  but  they  were  allowed  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  not  only  by  hunting,  but  even  by  stealing 
whatever  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  provided  they  could  do  so 
without  being  detected  in  the  fact;  in  which  latter  case  they 
were  severely  chastised,!  In  reference  simply  to  bodily  results,^ 
the  training  at  Sparta  was  el^ellent,  combining  strength  and 
agili^  with  universal  aptitude  and  endurance,  and  steering  clear 
of  that  mistake  by  which  Thebes  and  other  cities  impaired  the 
effect  of  their  gymnastics,  —  the  att^npt  to  create  an  athletic 
habit,  suited  for  the  games,  but  suited  for  nothing  else. 

Of  all  the  attributes  of  this  remarkable  community,  there  is 
none  more  difficult  to  make  out  deariy  than  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  l^[»artan  women.  Aristotle  asserts  that,  in  his 
time,  they  were  imperious  and  unruly,  without  being  really  so 
brave  and  useful  in  moments  of  danger  as  other  Grecian  females  ^ 
that  they  possessed  great  influence  over  the  men,  and  even  ex- 
ercised much  ascendency  over  the  course  of  public  affiurs  ;  and 

'  Xenophon,  Anab.  iv.  6, 14;  and  De^pab.  Ldc.  c  2,  6 ;  iBokratSs,  Or. 
zii.  (Panatb.)  p.  277.  It  is  these  licensed  expeditions  for  thievingf  I  pre- 
same,  to  which  Isokrates  alludes,  when  he  speaks  of  r^f  iraiSov  airovo/iiac 
at  Sparta,  which,  in  its  natural  sense,  would  be  the  reverse  of  the  truth 
(p.  277). 

'  Aristot  Polit  riii.  3, 3,  — « the  remark  is  curious, — vvv  fttv  ovv  al  fiaktara 
SoKofJffcu  rdv  TcoXtwf  iiztfiekuc&ai  rCtv  iraiSuv  al  fih>  d-&XriTiK7^  i^iv  ifiicot- 
ovffif  TMpufievai  ra  r*  eldi^  Kot  r^v  av§ifaiv  rcjv  aufjtaTov  •  oi  6e  AuKuvet 
ravrffv  fiev  oix  ^/^aprov  t^v  dfiapriaVf  etc.  Compare  the  remark  in  Plato, 
Protagor.  p.  342. 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  5 ;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  31 .  Aristotle  alhides  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  women  on  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Laco- 
nia  by  the  Thebans,  oa  an  evid^ce  of  his  opinion  respecting  their  want  x>f 
courage.  His  judgment  in  this  respect  seems  hard  upon  them,  and  he  prob- 
ably had  formed  to  himself  exaggerated  notions  of  what  their  courage  undei 
ftoch  circumstances  ought  to  have  been,  as  the  result  of  their  peculiar  train 
ing.  We  may  add  that  their  violent  demonstrations  on  that  trying  occasion 
may  well  have  arisen  quite  as  much  from  the  agony  of  wounded  honor  as 
from  fear,^  when  we  consider  what  an  event  the  appearance  of  a  conquering 
army  in  Sparta  was. 
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Uiat  nearlj  half  the  hinded  property  of  Tiaronia  had  odae  tc 
belong  to  diem.  Hie  exempd<m  of  the  women  fimn  all  oontiQl, 
formed,  in  his  eye,  a  pointed  cmtrast  with  the  rigorous  discipline 
imposed  upon  the  men, — and  a  contrast  haidlj  less  pointed 
wiUi  the  condition  of  women  in  other  Grecian  cities,  where 
they  were  habitually  omfined  to  the  interior  of  the  iioose,-«nd 
seldom  appeared  in  public  While  the  Spartan  husband  went 
through  the  hard  details  of  his  ascetic  life,  and  dined  on  the 
plainest  fiire  at  the  Pheidition,  or  mess,  the  wife  (it  appears) 
maintained  an  ample  and  luxurious  establishment  at  home ;  and 
the  desire  to  provide  for  such  outlay  was  one  of  the  canaes  of  that 
love  of  money  which  prevailed  among  men  forbidden  to  oijoy  it 
in  the  ordinary  ways.  To  explain  tiiis  antithests  between  the 
treatment  of  the  two  sexes  at  Sparta,  Aristotle  was  informed 
that  Lykurgus  had  tried  to  bring  the  women  no  less  than  the 
men  under  a  system  of  discipline,  but  that  they  made  so  obsti- 
nate a  resistance  as  to  compel  him  to  desist^ 

The  view  hero  given  by  the  philosopher,  and  deserving  of 
course  caroful  attention,  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  that  i^ 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  who  look  upon  the  Spartan  women 
fi:Y)m  a  different  side,  and  represent  them  as  worthy  and  homo- 
geneous companions  to  the  men.  The  Lykuigean  system  (as 
these  authors  describe  it)  considering  the  women  as  a  part  of 
the  state,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  house,  placed  them  under 
training  hardly  less  than  the  men.  Its  grand  purpose,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vigorous  breed  of  citizens,  determined  both  the 
treatment  of  the  younger  women,  and  the  regulations  as  to  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  ^  Female  slaves  aro  good  enough 
(Lykurgus  thought)  to  sit  at  home  spinning  and  weaving,  —  but 
who  can  expect  a  splendid  offspring,  the  appropriate  mission  and 
duty  of  a  free  Spartan  woman  towards  her  country,  from  mothers 
brought  up  in  sueh  occupations  ?^^  Pursuant  to  these  views,  the 
Spartan  damsels  underwent  a  bodily  training  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Spartan  youth,  ^  being  formally  exercised,  and  contend- 
ing with  each  other  in  running,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  agroeably 
to  the  forms  of  the  Grodan  agdnes.    They  seem  to  have  worn  a 

»  Aristot.  Polit,  ii.  6,  5,  8, 11. 

*  Xenoph.  Bep.  Lac.  i.  d-4 ;  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  13-14. 
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Uf:i\i  ^anle,  cut  open  at  the  skirts,  so  aa  to  leave  the  limbs  both 
free  ^nd  exposed  to  view,  —  hence  Plutarch  speaks  of  them  as 
oomptA^telj  uncovered,  while  other  critics,  in  different  quarters  of 
Greei^^  heaped  similar  reproach  upon  the  practice,  as  if  it  had 
been  perfect  nakedness.^  The  presence  of  the  Spartan  jouths, 
and  even  of  the  kings  and  the  bodj  of  citizens,  at  these  exercises, 
lent  animation  to  the  scene.  In  like,  manner^  the  joung  wo- 
men marched  in  the  religious  processions,  sung  and  danced  at 
particular  festivals,  and  witnessed  as  spectators  the  exercises  and 
contentions  of  the  youths ;  so  that  the  two  sexes  were  perpetually 
intermingled  with  each  other  in  public,  in  a  way  foreign  to  the 
habits,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  feelings,  of  other  Grecian 
states.  We  may  well  conceive  that  such  an  education  imparted 
to  the  women  both  a  demonstrative  character  and  an  eager  inter- 
est in  masculine  accomplishments,  so  that  the  expression  of  their 
praise  was  the  strongest  stimulus,  and  that  of  their  reproach  the 
bitterest  humiliation,  to  the  youthful  troop  who  heard  it 

The  age  of  marriage  (which  in  some  of  the  unrestricted  cities 
of  Greece  was  so  early  as  to  deteriorate  visibly  the  breed  of 
citizeas)^  was  deferred  by  the  Spartan  law,  both  in  women  and 
men,  until  the  period  supposed  to  be  most  consistent  with  the 
perfection  of  the  offspring.  And  when  we  read  the  restriction 
which  Spartan  custom  imposed  upon  the  intercourse  even 
between  married  persons,  we  shall  conclude  without  hesitation 
that  the  public  intermixture  of  the  sexes,  in  the  way  just  de- 
scribed, led  to  no  such  liberties,  between  persons  not  married,  as 
might  be  likely  to  arise  from  it  under  other  circumstances.^ 

*  Eurip.  Androm.  598  j  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Qasest.  ii.  15.  The  epithet  ^vo- 
fjLfjptdec,  as  old  as  the  poet  Ibykns,  shows  that  the  Spartan  women  were  not 
tincovered  (see  Julius  Pollux,  vii.  55). 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  the  poetical  allnsions  of  Ovid  and 
Propertias. 

How  completely  the  practice  of  gymnastic  and  military  training  for  young 
women,  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  sex,  was  approved  by  Plato,  may  be 
seen  from  the  injunctions  in  his  Republic. 

•  Aristot  Polit.  vii.  14,  4. 

'"  It  is  certain  (observes  Dr.  Thixiwall,  speaking  of  the  Spartan  unmarried 
women)  that  in  this  respect  the  Spartan  morals  were  as  pure  as  those  of  any 
ancient,  perhaps  of  any  modem,  people."  (History  of  Greece,  ch.  yiBu  vol 
I,  p.  371.) 

TOL.  IL  17  27oc. 
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Marriage  was  almost  oniTenal  among  the  dtizensy  eadonod.  by 
general  opinum  at  least,  if  not  hj  law.  The  joaag  Spartao 
carried  away  his  bride  by  a  simulated  abductum,  bat  she  sdU 
seems,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  have  contiBaed  to  reside  with 
her  £Euaiily,  visiting  her  husband  in  his  barrack  in  the  disguise  ei 
male  attire,  and  on  short  and  stolen  occasioos.i  To  some  married 
couples,  aocof^ling  to  Plutarch,  it  happened,  that  thej  had  been 
married  long  enough  to  have  two  or  three  children,  while  they 
had  scarcely  seen  each  other  apart  by  daylight.  Secret  intrigue 
on  the  part  of  married  women  was  unknown  at  Sparta ;  but  to 
bring  together  the  finest  couples  was  regarded  by  the  citizens 
as  desirable,  and  by  the  lawgiver  as  a  duty.  No  personal  feeling 
or  jealousy  oa  the  part  of  the  husband  found  sympathy  £rom  any 
one,  -—  and  he  permitted  without  difficulty,  sometimes  actively  en- 
couraged, compliances  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  consistent  with 
this  generally  admowledged  object  So  &r  was  sudi  toleration 
carried,  that  there  were  some  married  women  who  were  recog- 
nized mistresses  of  two  houses,^  and  mothers  of  two  distinct 
families, —  a  sort  of  bigamy  strictly  forbidden  to  the  men,  and  never 
permitted,  except  in  the  remarkable  case  of  king  Anazandrides, 
when  the  royal  Herakleidan  line  of  Eurysthenes  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  extinct  The  wife  of  Anaxandiides  being  childless, 
the  ephors  strongly  urged  him,  on  grounds  of  public  necessity,  to 
repudiate  her  and  marry  another.  But  he  refused  to  dismiss  a 
wife  who  had  given  him  no  cau^  of  complaint ;  upon  which, 
wh^i  they  found  him  inexorable,  they  desired  him  to  retain  her, 
but  to  marry  another  wife  besides,  in  order  that  at  any  rate  there 
might  be  issue  to  the  EurySthaieid  line.      '<  He  thus    (says 

*  Platarch,  Ljcnrg.  c  15 ;  Xenoph.  Bep.  Lac.  i.  5.  Xenophon  does  not 
make  any  allnsion  to  the  abdaction  as  a  general  cnstom.  There  occurred 
cases  in  which  it  was  real  and  yiolent :  see  Herod,  v.^  65.  Demaratvs  carried 
off  and  married  the  betrothed  bride  of  Leotycliides. 

*  Xraoph.  Bep.  Lac.  i.  9.  £/  6e  rig  ab  ywtuKi  fjhf  awoiKeiv  /j^  ^ovXoito^ 
TEKvav  61  a^ioXby(^v  kiri^/ioirjj  koH  tovt(i)  vSfwv  inoifiaeVf  Tjvriva  bv  eircK- 
vov  Kot  yewaiav  6p<fiji  izeiaavra  rdv  ^x^^^'^^y  ^'^  tovtijc  rsKvoiroiEia^at,  Ka2 
froX}2L fiiv ToiavTa awexi^ei'  Aire  yhp  yvvalKeg  HirTovg  oIkov^ 
fioiXovtai  Karixeiv,  ol  tb h/Spec adeX^oi^ Tolf  7r€ual vpoa^£ut3dvuvt 
ol  Toi)  fikv  yhfovi  koI  r^f  dwdfuc^c  KOivwovm,  tuv  61  xp^f^'*''^  oIk  oirrcirM- 


Herodotus)  married  two  wives,  and  inhabited  two  iamilj-heartluiy 
a  proceeding  unknown  at  Sparta  ;''>  yet  the  same  privilege  which, 
according  to  Xenophon,  some  Spartan  wofnen  enjojed  without 
reproach  from  any  one,  and  with  perfect  harmonj  between  the 
inmates  of  both  their  houses.  O.  Mulier^  jremarks  —  and  the 
evidence^  as  far  as  we  know  it,  bears  him  out  —  that  love-mar- 
riages and  genuine  affection  towards  a  wife  were*more  familiar 
to  Sparta  than  to  Athens;  though  in  the  former,  marital 
jealousy  was  a  sentiment  neither  indulged  nor  recognized, — 
while  in  the  latter,  it  was  intense  and  universal^ 

To  reconcile  the  careful  gymnastic  training,  which  Xenophon 
and  Plutarch  mention,  with  that  uncontrolled  luxury  and  relaxa- 
tion which  Aristotle  condemjis  in  the  Spartan  women,  ^e  may 
perhaps  suppose  that,  in  the  time  of  the  latter,  the  women  of  high 
position  and  wealth  had  contrived  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the- general  ol^gation,  and  that  it  is  of  such  particular  cases  that 
he  chiefly  speaks.  He  dwells  esped^y  upon  the  increasing 
tendency  to  accumulate  property  in  the  hands  of  the  women,^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  still  more  conspicuous  a  century  after- 
wards, in  the  reign  of  Agis  the  Third.  And  we  may  readily 
imagine  that  one  of  the  employments  of  wealth  thus  acquired 
would  be  to  purchase  exemption  fix>m  laborious  training,  —  an 
object  more  easy  to  accomplish  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  the 
men,  whose  services  were  required  by  the  state  as  soldiers.  By 
what  steps  40  large  a  proportion  as  two-fifths  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  state  camie  to  be  possessed  by  women,  he  partially 
explains  to  us.  There  were  (he  says)  many  sole  heiresses, — 
the  dowries  given  by  fathers  to  their  daughters  were  very  large, 
— and  the  father  had  unlimited  power  of  testamentary  bequest, 

*  Herodot.  t.  39-40.  Merd  Se  ravra,  yvvalKaQ  Ixt^v  <5vo,  (Ji|af  loricLg  oiKee^ 
vouov  Mafia  ^napTifjTiKa. 

'  Miilier,  Hist,  of  Dorians,  ir.  4, 1.  The  stories  recounted  by  Platarch, 
'  (Agis,  c.  20 ;  Kleomenes,  c.  37-^8,)  of  the  condact  of  Agesistrata  and  Kra- 
tesikleia,  the  wives  of  Agis  and  Eleomenes,  and  of  the  wife  of  Fanteus 
(^hom  he  does  not  name)  on  occasion  of  the  deaths  of  their  respective  hus- 
bands, illustrate  powerfully  the  strong  conjugal  affection  of  a  Spartan 
woman,  and  her  devoted  adherence  and  fortitude  in  sharing  with  her  husband 
the  last  extremities  ^f  suffering. 

'  See  the  Oration  of  Lysias,  De  Cade  Eratosthenis,  Orat.  i.  p.  94.  Beg 

*  Fintaich,  Agis,  c.  4. 
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which  he  was  disposed  to  use  to  the  advantage  of  his  danghter 
oyer  his  8<m.  In  oonjnnction  with  this  last  circomstanoe,  we 
have  to  notice  that  peculiar  sympathy  and  yielding  dispositioa 
towards  women  in  the  Spartan  mind,  of  which  Aristode  also 
speaksyi  and  which  he  ascribes  to  the  wariike  temper  both  of  the 
dtizen  and  the  state, — Ar§s  bearing  the  j6ke  iji  Ajduodite. 
But,  apart  from  such  a  confflderati^m,  if  we  suppose,  on  the  pari 
of  a  wealthy  Spartan  father,  the  simple  dispo^tion  to  treat  scms 
and  danghters  alike  as  to  bequest, — nearly  one  half  of  the  in- 
herited mass  of  property  would  naturally  be  foond  in  the  hands 
of  the  daughters,  since  on  an  average  of  fiunilies  the  nomber  of 
the  two  sexes  bom  is  nearly  eqnaL  In  most  societies,  it  is  the 
men  who  make  new  acquisitions :  but  this  seldmn  or  never  hap- 
pened with  Spartan  men,  who  disdained  all  m<mey-getting  occu- 
pations. 

Xenophon,  a  warm  paneg3rrist  of  Spartan  manners,  points  with 
some  pride  to  the  tall  and  vigorous  breed  of  citizens  which  the 
Lykurgic  institutions  had  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian women  was  notorious  throughout  Greece,  and  Lampitd, 
the  Lacedaemonian  woman  introduced  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aris- 
tophanes, is  made  to  receive  from  the  Athenian  women  the  loud- 
est compliments  upon  her  fine  shape  and  masculine  vigor.'^  We 
may  remark  that,  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  other  points,  Xeno- 
phon emphatically  insists  on  the  pecmliarity  of  Spartan  institu- 
tions, contradicting  thus  the  views  of  those  who  regard  them 
merely  as  something  a  little  Hyper-Dorian.  Indeed,  such  pecu- 
liarity seems  never  to  have  been  questioned  in  antiquity,  either 
by  the  enemies  or  by  the  admirers  of  Sparta.  And  those 
who  censured  the  public  masculine  exercises  of  the  Spartan 
maidens,  as  well  as  the  liberty  tolerated  in  married  women,  al- 
lowed at  the  same  time  that  the  feelings  of  both  were  actively 
identified  with  the  state  to  a  degree  hardly  known  in  Greece ; 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  men  greatiy  depended  upon  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  other  sex,  which  manifested  itself  publicly,  in  a 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  6 ;  Flutarcb,  Agis,  c  4.  Toi>c  AoKedaificviotc  kqt^ko 
ovf  6vrac  &sl  ruv  ywaiKuVj  Koi  'rc^elov  ixeivaic  rwv  drifioaiuv,  ij  tQv  I6iu» 
mtmtlct  TToXvirpayfiovelv  dtdovra^. 

'  Aristophan.  Ljsistr.  80. 
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maimer  not  compatible  with  the  rednse  life  of  Grecian  women 
generailj,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  brave  as  well  as  to  the  abase- 
ment of  the  recreant ;  and  that  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  Spar* 
tan  matrons  under  private  family  loss  seriouslj  assisted  the  state 
in  the  task  of  bearing  up  against  public  reverses.  ^  Betum 
either  with  your  shield  or  Upon  it,"  was  their  exhortation  to  their 
sons  when  departing  for  foreign  service :  and  after  the  fatal  day 
of  Leuktra,  those  mothers  who  had  to  welcome  home  their  sur- 
viving sons  in  dishonor  and  defeat^  were  the  hitter  sufferers; 
while  those  whose  sons  had  perished,  maintained  a  bearing  com- 
paratively cheerfuLi 

Such  were  the  leading  points  of  the  memorable  Spartan  disci- 
pline, strengthened  in  its  effect  on  the  mind  by  the  absence  of 
communication  with  strangers.  For  no  Spartan  could  go  abroad 
without  leave,  nor  were  strangers  permitted  to  stay  at  Sparta ; 
they  came  thither,  it  seems,  by  a  sort  of  sufferance,  but  the  un- 
courteous  process  called  xen^lasy^  was  always  available  to  re- 
move them,  nor  could  there  arise  in  Sparta  that  dass  of  resident 
metics  or  aliens  who  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
Athens,  and  seem  to  have  been  found  in  most  other  Grecian 
towns.  It  is  in  this  universal  schooling,  training,  and  drilling, 
imposed  alike  upon  boys  and  men,  youths  and  virgins,  rich  and 
poor,  that  the  distinctive  attribute  of  Sparta  is  to  be  sought,  — 
not  in  her  laws  or  political  constitution. 

Lykurgus  (or  the  individual  to  whom  this  system  is  owing, 
whoever  he  was)  is  the  founder  of  a  warlike  brotherhood  rather 
than  the  lawgiver  of  a  political  community ;  his  brethren  live 
together  like  bees  in  a  hive  (to  borrow  a  simile  from  Plutarch), 

*  See  the  remarkable  account  in  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  16;  Plutarch, 
Agesilaus,  c.  29 ;  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  Grecian  history. 
Compare,  also,  the  string  of  sayings  ascribed  to  Lacedemonian  women,  in 
Plutarch,  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  241,  seq. 

•  How  offensive  the  Lacedsemonian  xen€lasy  or  expulsion  of  strangers 
appeared  in  Greece,  we  may  see  from  the  speeches  of  Perikles  in  Thucydi- 
dSs  (i.  144 ;  ii.  39).  Compare  Xenophon,  Rep.  Lac.  xiv.  4 ;  Plutarch,  Agis, 
c.  10 ;  Lykurgus,  c.  27 ;  Plato,  Protagoras,  p.  348. 

No  Spartan  left  the  country  without  permission:  IsokratSs,  Orat.  xi 
(Busiris),  p.  225  j  Xenoph.  tit  sup. 

Both  these  regulations  became  much  relaxed  after  the  dose  of  the  Pelo^ 
ponnesian  war. 


f|0  JUSIOBT   <V 


widi  all  dbdr  fediB^  iflif&aled  JB  Ae  CM 

roreed  horn  home  aod  lnwif  *     Fa 

fodctj  as  a  whole,  with  its 

he  inteidjcts  bdandund,  hy  one  of  the  three] 

all  written  hwiy  that  is  to  flsj^aD  i 

raenis  on  anj  fecial  nbieet.    Ulien  iDnwHiT  are  to  be  i 

or  judicial  interfierenee  is  required,  die  : 

from  his  own  sense  of  equity ;  that  the  i 

part  from  the  eetahlished  customs  and 

the  city,  is  presmned  horn  the  peiaonal 

the  select  body  to  whom  he  belongs,  hare  midciflUMC-    It  k  tlbs 

select  body,  maintained  by  the  labor  of  othecs,  over  whom  L^knr- 

gns  exdnsiirety  watdbes,  with  the  piondent  eye  of  a  trainer,  tat 

the  purpose  of  disciplining  them  into  a  stale  of  regimental  pKp- 

saraikm^*  sing^b-minded  obedience,   and  bodily  efficiency  aad 

endnrance,  so  that  they  may  be  always  fit  and  ready  £ir  defence. 

for  conqoest  and  finr  domimoo.     The  paralM  of  the  Ljkuigeaa 

iostitotioDS  is  to  be  found  in  the  R^oUicof  Flato^  who  af^iioves 

the  Spartan  principle  of  select  guardians  carelblly  trained  and 

administering  the  community  at  discretion;  with  this  mnmmtons 

difierence,  indeed,  that  the  Spartan  characters  fixmed  by  Lyknp- 

*  Plutsrcli,  Xyknrg.  c  25. 

*  Plotsrch  obtenres  justly  about  Sp&rta,  under  the  disdplhie  of  XtLiugiia^ 
that  it  was  **  not  the  polity  of  a  city,  but  the  life  of  a  tzained  and  ^afid 
mao,^ —  oi  iroXeuc  if  Ziraprjf  ^oXiTtiav,  aXX*  iwdpdc  iunafrov  stt2  tm^  ^iam 
ixovffa  (Plutarch,  Lyk.  c  30). 

About  the  perfect  habit  of  obedience  at  Sparta^  see  Xenopbon,  Memonb. 
ill.  5,  9, 15-17. 4, 15,  tha^^grand  attribates  of  Sparta  in  the  eyes  of  its  ad- 
mirers (Isokrat^s,  Panathen.  Or.  xiL  pp.  256-278),  irct:&apxia — ffuOpoavwif 
— rd  yvfivuoia  r&icei  Ka&earuiTa  Kal  npdc  t^  aaKi/mv  r^  aofdpiac  c<u  spdr 
ri^  dfiovoiav  not  awohjc  tj^  irepl  rbp  noXefiov  ifivetpiav. 

'  Aristot  Polit.  riii.  3,  3.    O/  Aanuvec ^piudeic  iivepyd^avTai  To£f 

ItOVOlf, 

That  the  Spartans  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  letters,  and  could  not  read, 
is  expressly  stated  by  IsokratSs  (Panathen.  Or.  zil.  p.  277).  ovroi  il  roaov- 
TOP  iiwo^^Xeiftfiivoi  TTiQ  Koivfi^  iratieiof  kcH  ^iXooo^iac  elalv,  uor*  ov^ 
ypafifiara  fiav^dvovfftv,  etc 

The  preference  of  rhetoric  to  accuracy,  is  so  manifest  in  IsokratSs,  that  we 
ought  to  understand  his  expressions  with  some  resenre;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
evident  that  he  means  literally  what  he  says,  for  iiv  another  part  of  the  same 
discourse,  there  is  an  expression  dropped,  almost  unconsciously,  which  con- 
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gas  it)  of  a  low  type,  rendered  savage  and  fierce  by  exclusive  and 
overdone  bodily  discipline,— -  destitute  even  of  the  elements 
of  letters,  —  immersed  in  their  own  narrow  specialities,  and 
taught  to  despise  all  that  lay  beyond, —  possessing  all  the  quali- 
ties requisite  to  procure  dominion,  but  none  of  those  calculated 
to  render  dominion  popular  or  salutary  to  the  subject ;  -while  the 
habits  and  attributes  of  the  guardians,  as  shadowed  forth  by 
Plato,  are  enlarged  as  well  as  philanthropic,  qualifying  them  not 
simply  to  govern,  but  to  govern  for  purposes  protective,  concilia- 
tory, and  exalted.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  conceive  as  the  per- 
fection of  society  something  of  the  Spartan  type,  —  a  select  body 
of  equally  privileged  citizens,  disei^gaged  from  industrious  pur- 
suits, and  subjected  to  public  and  uniform  training.  Both  admit 
(with  Lykurgus)  that  the  citizen  belongs  neither  to  himself  nor 
to  his  family,  but  to  his  city ;  both  at  the  same  time  note  with 
regret,  that  the  Spartan  training  was  turned  only  to  one  portion 
of  human  virtue,  —  that  which  is  called  forth  in  a  state  of  war  ;i 
the  citizens  being  converted  into  a  sort  of  garrison,  always  under 
drill,  and  always  ready  to  be  called  forth  either  against  Helots  at 
home  or  against  enemies  abroad.  Such  exclusive  tendency  will 
appear  less  astonishing  if  we  consider  the  very  early  and  inse- 
cure period  -at  which  the  Lykurgean  institutions  arovse,  when 
none  of  those  guarantees  which  afterwards  maintained  the  peace 
of  the  Hellenic  world  had  as  yet  become  effective,  —  no  constant 
habits  of  intercourse,  no  custom  of  meeting  in  Amphiktyony 
from  the  distant  parts  of  Greece,  no  common  or  largely  fre- 
quented festivals,  no  multiplication  of  proxenies  (or  standing 
tickets  of  hospitality)  between  the  important  cities,  no  pacific  or 
industrious  habits  anywhere.  When  we  contemplate  the  general 
insecurity  of  Grecian  life  in  tlie  ninth  or  eighth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  especially  the  precarious  condition  of  a  small 
band  of  Dorian  conquerors  in  Sparta  and  its  district,  with  sub- 
dued Helots  on  their  own  lands  and  Adiaeans  unsubdued  all 
around  them,  —  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  language 

firms  it.  "The  most  rational  Spartans  (he  says)  will  appreciate  this 
discourse,  if  they  Jind  any  one  to  read  it  to  than^  —  ^  Xd^wtrt  Tbv  hvayvaao-' 
uevov  (p.  285). 

»  Aristot  Polit  ii.  6,  22 ;  vii.  13, 11 ;  viii.  1,  8 ;  viii.  3,  3.    Plato,  Legg.  i 
pp.  626-629.    Plutarch,  Soldn,  c.  22. 
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wMch  Brasidas  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  addresses  to  Iiis  arm  j 
in  reference  to  tbe  original  Spartan  settlement,  was  still  more 
powerfully  present  to  the  mind  of  Lykurgus  four  centuries 
earlier  ^- "  We  are  a  few  in  the  midst  of  many  enemies ;  wc 
can  only  maintain  ourselves  by  fighting  and  cwiquering.'** 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  exclusive  aim  which  Lykurgua 
proposed  to  himself  is  easily  understood ;  but  what  is  truly  sur- 
prising, is  the  violence  of  his  means  and  the  success  of  the 
result  He  realized  his  project  of  creating,  in  the  eight  thousand 
or  nine  thousand  Spartan  citizens,  unrivalled  habits  of  obedience, 
hardihood,  self-denial,  and  military  aptitude,  —  ocwaplete  subjec- 
tion on  the  part  of  each  individuid  to  the  local  pubHc  opimoD, 
and  preference  of  death  to  the  abandonment  of  Spartan  ma.ximsy 
intense  ambition  on  the  part  of  every  oaie  to  distinguish  himself 
within  the  prescribed  sphere  of  duties,  with  little  ambition  fitr 
an3rthing  else.  In  what  manner  so  rigorous  a  system  of  indi- 
vidual training  can  have  been  first  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
community,  mastering  the  course  of  the  thoughts  and  actions 
firom  boyhood  to  old  age, — -a  work  far  more  difficult  than  any 
political  revolution,  —  we  are  not  permitted  to  discover.  Nor 
does  the  influence  of  an  earnest  and  energetic  Herakleidman,  — 
seconded  by  the  still  more  powerful  working  of  the  Delphinn 
god  behind,  upon  tibe  strong  pious  susceptibilities  of  the  Spartan 
mind,  —  sufficiently  explain  a  phenomenon  so  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  unless  we  suppose  them  aided  by  some  com- 
bination of  cooperating  circumstances  which  history  has  not 
transmitted  to  us,3  and  preceded  by  disorders  so  exaggerated  as 
to  render  the  citizens  glad  to  escape  from  them  at  any  price. 

Respecting  the  ante-Lykurgean  Sparta  we  possess  no  positive 
information  Whatever.  But  ^though  this  unfortunate  gap  cannot 
be  filled  up,  we  may  yet  master  the  negative  probabilities  of  the 

*  Thucyd.  it.  126.  Of  ye  ftijdi  d«rd  noXireiQv  rotovruv  nKere^  h  atg  oO 
iroX)uoi  b^yov  apxovaiy  6X^  ni^iovov  ^toKkw  ^Adoraov^  *  -  ov/c  vXK^  rivt 
KTijadfievoi  r^v  dwaffreiav  ^  r^  fMxoftevoi  Kparelv. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  these  words  are  addreflsn^  by 
Brasidas  to  an  army  composed,  in  large  proportion,  of  nummoitted  Balots 
CThucyd.lY.  81). 

'Plato  treats  of  the  system  of  Lykurgns,  as  emanating  fioDi  tb«  DelphiMi 
Apollo  and  Lyknxgns  as  his  missionary  (Legs*  i-  p<  632)« 
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sofficieiitly  to  see  that,  in  what  Flutatx^  has  told  us  (nnd 
from  Plutarch  the  modern  views  have,  until  lately,  been  de- 
rived), there  is  indeed  a  basis  of  realitj,  but  there  is  also  a  large 
superstructure  of  romance,  —  in  not  a  few  particulars  essentially 
misleading*  For  example,  Plutarch  treats  Lykurgus  as  intro- 
ducing his  reforms  at  a  time  when  Sparta  was  mistress  of  La- 
conia,  and  distributing  the  whole  of  that  territory  among  the 
Perioeki.  Now  we  know  that  Laconia  was  not  then  in  possession 
of  Sparta,  and  that  the  partition  of  Lykurgus  (assuming  it  to  be 
real)  could  only  have  been  applied  to  the  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  latter.  For  even  Amykks,  Pharis,  and  Geron- 
fchr8e,'were  not  conquered  until  the  reign  of  Teleklns,  posterior 
to  any  period  which  we  Can  reasonably  assign  to  Lykurgus :  nor 
can  any  sUch  distribution  of  Laconia  have  really  occurred. 
Farther,  we  are  told  that  Lykurgus  banished  from  Sparta  coined 
gold  and  silver,  useless  professions  and  frivolities^  eager  pursuit 
of  gain,  and  ostentatious  display.  Without  dwelling  upon  the 
improbability  that  any  one  of  these  anti-Spartan  characteristics 
should  have  existed  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  ninth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  we  may  at  least  be  certain  that  coined 
silver  was  not  then  to  be  found,  since  it  was  fii'st  introduced  into 
Greece  by  Pheidon  of  Argos  in  the  succeeding  century,  as  has 
been  stated  in  the  preceding  section. 

But  amongst  all  the  points  stated  by  Plutarch,  the  most  sus-  * 
pidous  by  far,  and  the  most  misleading,  because  endless  calcula- 
tions have  been  built  upon  it,  is  the  alleged  redivision  of  landed 
property.  He  tells  us  that  Lykurgus  found  fearful  inequality  in 
the  landed  possessions  of  the  Spartans;  nearly  all  the  land  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  and  a  great  multituds  without  any  land ; 
that  he  rectified  this  evil  by  a  redivision  of  the  Spartan  district 
into  nine  thousand  equal  lots,  and  the  rest  of  Laconia  into  thirty 
thousand,  giving  to  e^h  citizen  as  much  as  would  produce  a 
given  quota  of  barley,  etc ;  and  that  he  wished,  moreover,  to 
have  divided  the  movable  property  upon  similar  principles  of 
equality,  but  was  deterred  hy  the  difficulties  of  carrying  his 
design  into  execution. 

Now  we  shall  find  on  consideration  that  this  new  and  equal 
partition  of  lands  by  Lykurgus  is  stiU  more  at  variance  with 
17* 
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fact  and  probabilitj  than  the  two  former  alleged  proceedings. 
All  the  historical  evidences  exhibit  decided  inequalities  of  prop- 
erty among  the  Spartans,  —  inequalities  which  tended  constantly 
to  increase ;  moreover,  the  earlier  authors  do  not  conceive  this 
evil  as  having  grown  up  by  way  of  ablise  out  of  a  primeval 
system  of  perfect  equality,  nor  do  they  know  anything  of  the 
original  equal  redivision  by  Lykurgus.  Even  as  early  as  the 
poet  Alkaeus  (b.  o.  600-580)  we  find  bitter  complaints  of  the 
oppressive  ascendency  of  wealth,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
poor  man,  cited  as  having  been  pronounced  by  Aristodemus  at 
Sparta :  "  Wealth  (said  he)  makes  the  man,  —  no  poor  person  is 
either  ac(5ounted  good  or  honored."^  Next,  the  historian  Hella- 
nikus  certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  Lykurgean  redivision,-*- for 
he  ascribed  the  whole  Spartan  polity  to  Eurysthenes  and  Pro- 
kl^s,  the  original  founders,  and  hardly  noticed  Lykurgus  at  alL 
Again,  in  the  brief,  but  impressive  description  of  the  Spartan 
lawgiver  by  Herodotus,  several  other  institutions  are  alluded  to, 
but  nothing  is  said  about  a  redivision  of  the  lands ;  and  this 
latter  point  is  in  itself  of  such  transcendent  moment,  and  was  so 
recognized  among  all  Grecian  thinkers,  that  the  onussion  is 
almost  a  demonstration  of  ignorance.  Thucydid^  certainly 
could  not  have  believed  that  equality  of  property  was  an  origi- 
nal feature  in  the  Lykurgean  system ;  for  he  says  that,  at  La^ 
daemon,  <<  the  rich  men  assimilated  themselves  greatly  in  respect 
of  clothing  and  general  habits  of  life  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
poor,  and  thus  set  an  example  which  was  partially  followed  in 
the  rest  of  Greece :"  a  remark  which  both  implies  the  existence 
of  unequal  property,  and  gives  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real 
working  of  Lykurgic  institutions.^  The  like  is  the  sentiment  of 
Xenophon  ^  he  observes  that  the  lich  at  Sparta  gained  little  hy 

*  Alcsei  Fragment  41,  p.  279,  ed.  Schneidewin:  — 

*Qf  ydp  d^iTOT*  * kptarodafiov  ^aia*  oix  airaXafjivov  h  STrapr^t   Xoyov 
EItt^v — Xp^  fiGT^  avrip*  nevixpbc  (T  oidelc  iriXer^  icr^Xdc  oifSh  rifito^. 
Compare  the  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Isthm.  ti.  17,  and  Diogen.  LaSrt.  i.  31. 

•  Thucydid.  i.  6.  fierpi^  <r  av  l<r&^Ti  koI  kg  rbv  vvv  rpoizov  Trpuroi  AoKedcu- 
uovioi  kxpvoavTO^  Kol  ig  rdi  aXka  irpbg  Toi)g  7ToXh)i>g  ol  td,  fiBi^o  KCKTrj/jievoi 
iaodicuToi  fidTuara  KariaTfjaav,  See,  also,  Flntarch,  Apophthegm.  Lacon.  p 
SI10,A— F. 

'  Xenoph.  Republ.  Laced,  c.  7. 
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tbeir  wealth  in  point  of  superior  comfort;  but  he  oerer  glances 
at  any  original  measure  carried  into  effect  bj  Ljkurgus  for 
equalizing  possessions.  Plato  too,i  while  he  touches  upcm  the 
great  advantage  possessed  hj  the  Dorians,  immediately  afler 
their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus^  in  being  able  to  apportion  land 
suitably  to  all^-r  never  hints  that  this  original  distribution  had 
degenerated  into  an  abuse,  and  that  an  entire  subsequent  red^ 
vision  had  been  resorted  to  by  Lykurgus :  moreover^  he  is  him- 
self deeply  sensible  of  the  hazards  of  that  formidable  proceeding. 
Lastly,  Aristotle  dearly  did  not  believe  that  Lykurgus  had  re- 
divided  the  soil.  For  he  informs  us  first,  that^  ^  both  in  Lacedae- 
mon  and  in  Krete,^  the  legislator  had  rendered  the  enjoyment 
of  property  common  through  the  establishment  of  the  Syssitia, 
or  public  mess."  Now  this  remark  (if  read  in  the  chapter  of 
which  it  fopns  a  part,  a  refutation  of  the  scheme  of  Communism 
for  the  select  guardians  in  the  Platonic  Republic)  will  be  seen 
to  tell  little  for  its  point,  if  we  assume  that  Lykurgus  at  the. 
same  time  equalized  all  individual  possessions.  Had  Aristotle 
known  that  fact,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it :  nor  could 
he  have  assimilated  the  legislators  in  Lacedsemon  and  Krete, 
seeing  that  in  the  lattei  no  one  pretends  that  any  such  equaliza- 
tion was  ever  brought  about  Next,  not.  only  does  Aristotle 
^  dwell  upon  the  actual  inequality  of  property  at  Sparta  as  a 
serious  public  evil,  but  he  npwhere  treats  this  as  having  grown 
out  of  a  system  of  absolute  equality  once  enacted  by  the  law- 
giver as  a  part  of  the  primitive  constitution :  he  expressly  notices 
inequality  of  property  so  far  back  as  the  second  Messenian  war. 
Moreover,  in  that  valuable  chapter  of  his  Politics,  where  the 
scheme  of  equality  of  possessions  is  discussed,  Phaleas  of  Chal- 
ked6n  is  expressly  mentioned  as  the  first  author  of  it,  thus  indi- 
rectly excluding  Lykurgus.^    The  mere  silence  of  Aristotle  is  in 

*  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  684.  x 

■  AristoteL  Politic,  ii.  2, 10.  &(rTrep  rdi  irepl  rdf  KT^aeic  iv  AaKeScufiovi  KtU 
'KpfiT'g  Toic  cvaatTtoLC  6  vofio^erriQ  iKoivuae, 

'  Aristot  Politic,  ii.  4,  1,  about  Phaleas ;  and  abont  Sparta  and  Erete, 
generally,  the  whole  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  second  book  \  also, 
V.6,  »-7. 

Theophrastiis  (apnd  Plutarch,  Ljcurg.  c.  10)  makes  a  nmilar  obsenration,  / 
lihAt  the  public  mess^  and  the  genersd  simplicity  of  habits,  tended  to  rendor 
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ibh  disdUBion  a  negadre  argument  of  the  greatest  weight.  Jsa 
krat^i  too,  speaks  mnch  about  Sparta  for  good  and  for  eril, — > 
mentions  Ljkurgtis  as  having  establisJied  a  political  constitiifcioiL 
mnch  like  that  of  the  earliest  days  of  Athens,  —  praises  the 
gymnasia  and  the  discipline,  and  compliments  the  Spartans  upon 
the  many  centuries  which  they  have  gcme  through  witiu>ut 
violent  sedition,  extinction  of  debts,  and  redivision  of  the  land, 
— those  <<m<»istroas  evils,"  as  he  terms  them.  Had  he  oon* 
ceived  Lykurgos  as  being  himself  the  author  c^  a  ocmiplete 
redivision  of  land,  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  some  allosion 
to  it.  ^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  n»ne  ci  the  authors  down  to  Azistotle 
ascribe  to  Lykurgus  a  redivision  of  the  lands,  ^ther  of  Sparta  or 
of  Laconia.  The  statement  to  this  effect  in  Plutarch,  given  in 
great  detail  and  with  precise  specification  of  number  and  produce, 
must  have  been  borrowed  from  some  author  later  than  Aristotle; 
and  I  think  we  may  trace  the  source  of  it,  when  we  study  Plu- 
tarch's biography  of  Lykurgus  in  conjunction  with  that  of  A^  and 
Eleom^^  The  statement  is  taken  j&om  authors  of  the  c&itary 
after  Aristotle,  either  in,  or  shortly  before,  the  age  when  both 
those  kings  tried  extreme  measures  to  renovate  the  ftinlcing  state : 
the  former  by  a  thorough  change  of  system  and  property,  yet 
proposed  and  accepted  according  to  constituticmal  forms;  the 
latter  by  projects  substantially  similar,  with  violence  to  enforce 
them.  The  accumulation  of  landed  property  in  few  hands,  the 
multiplication  of  pooj;^  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  dtizeoaf 
which  are  depicted  as  grave  mischiefs  by  Aristotle,  had  become 

wealth  of  little  service  to  the  possessor :  rdv  TfXovrov  anXovrov  anepyaeaa- 
^ai  Ty  KoivoTTjn  t«v  SeiirvaVf  koI  rg  irepl  r^v  diairav  eifreXet^,  Compare 
Flntarch.  Apophthegm.  Lacon.  p.  226  E.  The  wealth,  tiierefoR,  was  not 
formally  done  away  with  in  the  opinion  of  Theophrastos :  there  ms  no 
positive  equality  of  possessions.    ^ 

Both  the  Spartan  kings  dined  at  the  public  ifiess  at  the  same  pheiditioii 
(Hntarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  ^). 

Herakleid^  Fonticus  mentions  nothing,  either  about  equality  of  Spartan 
lots  or  fresh  partition  of  lands,  by  Lykurgus  (ad  calcem  Cragii,  De  Sparta- 
norum  Repub.  p.  504),  tiiough  he  speaks  about  the  Spartan  lots  and  law  of 
succession  as  well  as  about  Lykurgus. 

>  Isokrat^,  Fanatheni  Or.  xiL  pp.  266,  270,  278 :  oMi  xpf^  &voKoirdi 
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greatly  aggrarated  durtng  the  oentary  between  him  and  Agis. 
The  number  of  dtizens,  reckcmed  bj  Herodotqs  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion  at  eight  thoasand^had  dwindled  down  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle  to  one  thousand^  and  in  that  of  Agis  to  aeven 
hundred,  out  of  which  latter  number  one  hundred  alone  posses^d 
most  of  the  landed  property  of  the  state.i  Now,  by  the  ancient 
rule  of  Lykurgus,  the  qualification  for  citizenship  was  the  abiKty 
to  furnish  the  prescribed  quota,  incumbent  on  each  individual,  at 
the  pubBb  mess :  so  soon  as  a  dti^eh  became  too  poor  to  answer 
to  this  requisiticm,  he  lost  his  franchise  and  his  eligibility  to 
offices.3  The  smaller  lots  of  land,  though  it  was  held  discredit- 
able either  to  buy  or  sell  them,3  and  though  8<Mne  have  asserted 
^« tf 

*  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  iv. 

■  Aristot  Polit  ii  6,  21.  Xlapd,  Sh  role  Acucuoiv  iKaarov  det  ^ipeiv,  Koi 
a^dpa  irev^Tcjv  hiuv  bvTuv,  Koi  tovto  rd  dvaXufia  oil  Hwafiiviav  dairav^v. 
.....  .^pof^di  T^C    froXireia^  oiroc  kvrtv   6  irarpioCj   t6v 

H^  dvvdfievov  TOVTO  rb  reXoc  ^ipeiv,  ft^  fiCTexttv  air^c- 
Soialso  Xenophon,  Rep.  Lac  c.  tu.  lea  fitv  ^peiv  elc  rd  intT^eia^  ofiott^ 
6h  diaiTd<r&ai  rd^ac. 

The  existence  of  this  rate-paying  qualification,  is  the  capital  fact  in  the 
histoxy  of  the*  Spartan  constitution ;  especially  when  we  couple  it  with  the 
other  fact|  that  no  Spartan  acquired  anything  by  any  kind  of  industry. 

'  Herakleid^  Ponticus,  ad  caloem  Cragii  De  Bepub.  Laced,  p.  504.  Com- 
pare Cragiu8,.ilL  2,  p.  196. 

Aristotle  (ii.  6,.  10)  states  that  it  was  discreditable  to  buy  or  sell  a  lot  of 
land,  but  that  the  lot  might  be  either  giren  or  bequeathed  at  pleasure.  He 
mentions  nothing  aboat  the  prohibition  to  divide,  and  eyen  states  what  con- 
tradicts it, — that  it  was  the  practice  to  give  a  large  dowry  when  a  rich 
man's  daughter  married  (ii.  6, 11).  The  sister  of  Agesilaus,  Kyniska,  was 
a  person  of  large  property,  which  apparently  Implies  the  division  of  liis 
father's  estate  (Plutarch,  .A^silaus,  SO). 

Whether  there  was  ever  any  law  prohibiting  a  father^  from  dividing  his 
lot  among  his  children,  may  well  be  doubted.  The  Bhetra  of  the  ephor 
Epitadeud  (Plutarch,  Agis,  5),  granted  unlimited  power  of  testamentary 
disposition  to  the  possessor,  so  that  he  might  give  away  or  bequeathe  his  land 
to  a  stranger  if  he  chose.  To  this  law  great  effects  are  ascribed :  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  tendency  to  accumulate  property  in  few  hands,  and  the 
tendency  to  diminution  in  the  number  of  qualified  citi2ens,  were  powerfully 
manifested  before  the  time  of  Epitadeus,  who  came  after  Lysander.  Pltitarch, 
in  another  place,  notices  Hesiod,  Xenokrates,  and  Lykurgus,  as  having  con- 
curred with  Plato,  in  thinking  that  it  was  proper  to  leave  only  one  single 
heir  {Sva  fiovov  KXripovofiov  KaraTuTrelv)  ("Tnofiv^fiara  eig  HaioSov,  Fragm. 
Tol.  Y.  p.  777,  Wyttenb.).    But  Hesiod  does  not  lay  down  this  as  a  necessity 
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(vilfaiMl  graond,!  Ibiiik)  that  it  was  IbriiiUea  todivide  tbea^ — 
became  insoflicient  iar  nuuieroua  fiuniHes,  and  seem  to  have  been 
aKcntfed  in  some  indirect  manner  to  the  lidi;  while  ereiyindns- 
trioos  oeoDpatkm  being  both  inteidicled  to  a  Spartan  citiaoi  and 
rallj  ineoDsistent  with  his  rigarons  pecsooal  discipline,  no  other 
meansof  finmshii^  his  quota,  exo^  the  lot  of  knd,  was  open  to 
him.  The  diflicolly  felt  with  n^ard  to  diesesmaUerkitsonaiid 
maj  be  judged  of  fimn  the  fiurt  stated  bj  Poljbius,!  that  three  or 
fimr  Spartan  brothers  had  often  one  and  the  same  wHe^  the 
paternal  land  being  just  sufficient  to  furnish  contributions  for  all 
to  the  public  mess,  and  thus  to  ke^  afive  the  citixen-rights  of  all 
the  sons.  The  tendency  to  diminution  in  the  number  of  Spartan 
citizens  seons  to  have  gone  cm  umnterruptedlj  firom  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war,  and  must  have  been  a^rsTated  b  j  the  Ibonda- 
tion  <^  Mess^ie,  with  its  independent  temtorf  around,  after  the 
battle  <^  Leuktra,  an  cYent  whidi  robbed  the  Spartans  of  a  huge 
portion  of  their  proper^.  Apart  firam  these  special  causes,  more- 
orer,  it  has  beoi  obs^red  often  as  a  statistical  fiict,  that  a  dose 
cocppration  of  dtjaensi  or  any  snuiH  number  of  funilies,  inter- 


or  as  a  nniirersal  mle ;  lie  only  sa js,  that  a  man  is  better  off  who  has  onlj 
cfot  SOB  (Opp.  DL  374).  And  if  Plato  bad  been  able  to  cite  I<jkaigns  as 
an  antbraitj  for  Ihat  system  <^  an  invariable  nnmber  of  separate  icA^Mu,  or 
lots,  wbich  be  sets  forth  in  bis  treatise  De  L^iibos  (p.  740),  it  is  hig^y 
probable  diat  be  wonid  bave  done  so.  Still  less  can  Aristotle  bave  sopposed 
diat  Lylnngos  or  tbe  Spartan  system  dtber  insured,  or  intended  to  insure, 
&e  maintenance  of  an  unalterable  nnmber  of  distinct  proprietary  lots ;  for 
he  expressly  notices  tbat  scbeme  as  a  pecaliarity  of  Fhilolans  tbe  Corintluan, 
in  bis  Uws  for  tbe  Tbebans  (Polit  ii.  9,  7). 

^  Polybxos,  Fragm.  ap.  MaiL    CollecL  Yett  Scrip.  toL  ii.  p.  384. 

Periiaps,  as  O.  Mailer  remaiks,  this  may  mean  only,  Aat  none  except  the 
eldest  brotber  conld  afford  to  marry ;  bot  the  feelings  of  the  Spartans  in 
lespect  to  marriage  were,  in  many  other  points,  so  different  from  onrs,  that  we 
are  hardly  anthorized  to  reject  the  literal  statement  (Histoiy  of  the  Dorians,  iiL 
10,  2), — which,  indeed,  is  both  illustrated  and  rendered  credible  by  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  laws  of  Solon  to  an  hrUXiipoc  who  had  been  diumed 
in  marriage  by  a  relative  in  his  old  age,  —  &v  6  xparCtv  Koi  icvptoc  ytyovi^ 
KUTit  rbv  vofiov  aifTbg  fi^  Swarbc  ij  irXijaia^eiv  im-d  tuv  iyyiara  tov  av^idf 
&!fvie<r&aL  (Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  20). 

I  may  observe  that  of  O.  Muller^s  statements,  respecting  the  lots  of  Und 
at  8parta,  several  are  nnsnpported  and  some  incorrect. 
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nanying  habitually -among  one  another,  and  not  reinforced  from 
without,  have  usually  a  tendency  to  diminish. 

The  present  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  at  length  into  thai 
combination  of  causes  which  partly  sapped,  partly  overthrew,  both 
the  institutions  of  Lykurgus  and  the  power  of  Sparta.  But  taking 
the  c(mdition  of  that  city  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Agis  the  Third 
(say  about  250  b.  c),  we  know  that  its  citizens  had  become  few 
in  number,  the  bulk  of  them  miserably  poor,  and  all  the  land  in 
a  small  number  of  hands.  The  old  discipline  and  the  public 
mess  4as  far  as  the  rich  were  concerned)  had  degenerated  into 
mere  forms,  —  a  numerous  body  6f  strangers  or  non-citizens  (th6 
old  xenSlasy,  or  prohibition  of  resident  strangers,  being  long  dis 
continued)  were  domiciled  in  the  town,  forming  a  powerful 
moneyed  interest ;  and  lastly,  the  dignity  and  ascendency  of  the 
state  amongM  its  neighbors  were  altogether  ruined.  It  was 
insupportable  to  a  young  enthusiast  like  king  Agis,  as  well  as  to 
xnany  ardent,  spirits  among  his  contemporaries,  to  contrast  this 
degradation  with  the  previous  glories  of  their  country :  nor  did 
they  see  any  other  way  of  reconstructing  the  old  Sparta  except 
by  again  a<hnitting  the  disfranchised  poor  dtizens,  redividing  the 
lands,  cancelling  all  debts,  and  restoring  the  public  mesa  and 
military  training  in  all  their  strictness.  "Agis  endeavored  to 
carry  through  these  subversive  measures,  (such  as  no  demagogue 
in  the  extreme  democracy  of  Athens  would  ever  have  ventured 
to  glance  at,)  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  public  assembly, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  rich.  His  sincerity  is  attested  by 
the  fact,  that  hi&  own  property,  and  that  of  his  female  relatives, 
among  the  largest  in  the  state,  was  cast  as  the  first  sacrifice  into 
the  common  stock.  But  he  became  the  dupe  of  ui^rincipled 
coadjutors,  and  perished  in  the  unavailing  attempt  to  realize  his 
scheme  by  persuasion.  His  successor,  Kleomenes,  afterwards 
accomplished  by  violence  a  change  substantially  similar,  though 
the  intervention  of  foreign  arms  speedily  overthrew  both  himself 
and  his  institutions. 

Now  it  was  un3er  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  gave  birth 
to  these  projects  of  Agis  and  Kleoin^nes  at  Sparta,  that  the  his- 
toric fancy,  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors,  first  gain- 
ed ground,  of  the  absolute  equality  of  property  as  a  primitive 
institution  of  Lykurgus.    How  much  such  a  belief  would  favor 
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Um  sdmnRB  of  innovatioa  is  too  obvioas  to  require  nolaoe ;  antf 
without  sapposmg  any  delibente  imposture,  we  Cftoiiot  be  ast<m- 
ished  that  the  piedispo6iti<»is  of  enthusiastic  patriots  interpreted, 
aooording  to  their  own  partiaiities,  an  old  unrecorded  legislatioii 
fixMn  which  thej  were  separated  by  more  than  five  centuries. 
The  Lykorgean  discipline  tended  forcibly  to  suggest  to  men's 
minds  Uie  idea  of  equally  among  the  citizens, — that  is,  the  nega- 
tioa  of  all  inequality  not  founded  on  some  personal  attribute,  — 
inasmuch  as  it  assimilated  the  habits,  enjoyments,  and  c^Muaties 
of  the  rich  to  those  of  the  poor;  and  the  equality  Hius  iyiatina 
in  idea  and  tendency,  which  seemed  to  prochum  the  wish  of  the 
founder,  was  strained  by  Hie  later  reformers  into  a  podtiYe  insti- 
tation  which  he  had  at  first  realized,  but  from  which  his  d^ene- 
rate  fdlowers  had  receded.  It  was  thus  that  the  £uicie9,  longings, 
and  indirect  suggestions  of  the  present  assumed  the  character  of 
reooliectioiis  out  of  the  early,  obscure,  and  eifinct  historical  past. 
Perhaps  the  ^philosopher  Sphaeros  of  Borysthen^  (friend  and 
companion  of  Kleomen^i  disdple  of  Zeno  the  Stoic^  and  author 
of  works  now  lost,  both  on  Lykurgus  and  So<sates,  and  cm  the 
constitution  of  Sparta)  may  have  been  one  of  those  who  gave 
currency  to  sudi  an  hypothesis.  And  we  shall  readily  beHeve 
that,  if  advanced,  it  would  find  easy  and  sincere  credence,  when 
we  recollect  how  many  similar  delusions  have  obtained  vogue  in 

'Plutarch,  Kleomen^  cap.  2-11,  with  the  note  of  Schomann,  p.  175; 
also,  Ljciirg.  cap.  8 ;  Athens,  iy.  p.  141. 

Fhylardms,  also,  described  the  proceedings  of  Kleomen^  seemingly  with 
fiiTor  (Athense.  ib.) ;  compare  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  9.  ' 

Polybius  believed,  that  Lykuigos  had  introduced  equality  of  landed  pos- 
session,  both  in  the  district  of  Sparta,  and  throughout  Laconia :  his  opinion 
is,  probably,  borrowed  from  these  same  authors,  of  the  third  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  For  he  expresses  his  great  surprise,  how  the  best-informed 
ancient  authors  {ol  ^MyiuToroi  tuv  dpxaictv  avyypa^tM),  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Ephorus,  Eallisthen^,  can  compare  the  Soretan  .polity  to  the  old  Lacedsemo- 
nian,  the  main  features  of  the  two  being  (as  he  says)  so  different, — equali^ 
of  property  at  Sparta,  great  inequality  of -property  ii^Erete,  among  other 
differences  (Polyb.  vi.  45-48). 

This  remark  of  Polybius,  exhibits  the  difference  of  opinion  of  the  earlier 
writers,  as  compai*ed  with  those  during  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  former  compared  Spartan  and  Kretan  institutions,  because  they 
did  fioC  oonoeiye  equality  of  landed  property  as  a  feature  in  old  Sparta. 
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modem  times,  far  more  favorable  to  historical  aociuB^y — how 
much  false  coloring  has  been  attached- by  the  political  feeling  of 
recent  days  to  matters  of  andent  history,  such  as  the  Saxon 
\¥itenagemote,  tiie  Great  Charter,  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  or  even  the  Poor  Law  of  EUzabeth. 

When  we  read  the  division  of  lands  really  proposed  by  king 
Agis,  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  close  copy  of  the  original  division 
ascribed  to  Lykurgus.  He  parcels  the  lands  bounded  by  the 
four  limits  of  Pelldn^  Sellasia,  Malea,  and  Taygetus,  into  four 
thousand  five  hundred  lots,  ono  to  every  Spartan;  and  the  lands 
beyond  these  limits  into  fifteen  thousand  lots,  one  to  each  Peri- 
cekus ;  and  he  proposes  to  constitute  in  Sparta  fifteen  pheiditia, 
or  public  mess-tables,  some  including  four  hundred  individuals^ 
others  two  hundred,  —  thus  providing  a  place  for  each  of  his  four 
thousand  five  hundred  Spartans.  With  respect  to  the  division 
originally  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  different  accounts  were  given. 
Some  considered  it  to  have  set  out  nine  thousand  lots  for  the 
district  of  Sparta,  and  thirty  thousand  for  the  rest  of  Laconia;  ^ 
others  affirmed  that  six  thousand  lots  had  been  ^ven  by  Lykur- 
gus, and  three  thousand  added  afterwards  by  king  Polydorus ;  a 
third  tale  was,  that  Lykurgus  had  assigned  four  thousand  five 
hundred  lots,  and  king  Polydorus  as  many  more.  This  last 
scheme  is  much  the  same  as  what  was  really  proposed  by  Agis. 

In  the  preceding  argument  respecting  the  redivision  of  land 
ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  I  have  taken  that  measure  as  it  is  described 
by  Plutarch.  But  there  has  been  a  tendency,  in  some  able 
modem  writers,  while  admitting  the  general  fact  of  such  redivi- 
sion, to  reject  the  account  given  by  Plutarch  in  some  of  its  main 
circumstances.  That,  for  instance,  which  is  the  capital  feature 
in  Plutarch's  narrative,  and  which  gives  soul  and  meaning  to  his 
picture  of  the  lawgiver — the  equality  of  partition — is  now  re- 
iected  by  many  as  incorrect,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Lykurgus 
made  some  new  agrarian  regulations  tending  towards  a  general 
equality  of  landed  property,  but  not  an  entirely  new  partition ; 
that  he  may  have  resumed  from  the  wealthy  men  lands  which 
they  had  unjustly  taken  from  the  conquered  Achaeans,  and  thus 

Respecting  ^hfleras,  see  Plutarch,  Hycuig.  c.  8 ;  Kleomen.  c.  2  \  Athens^ 
y.  p.  141 ;  Diogen.  Laert  vii.  sect.  137. 
VOL.  n.  26oc. 
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provided  allotments  both  for  the  poorer  dtizena  and  for  the  sub- 
ject Laoonians.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  at 
the  same  time  admits  that  the  exact  proportion  of  the  Lykurgean 
distribution  can  hardlj  be  ascertained.^ 

I  cannot  but  take  a  different  view  of  the  statement  made  bj 
Plutarch.  The  moment  that  we  depart  from  that  rule  of  equality, 
which  stands  so  prominently  marked  in  his  biography  of  Lykur- 

*  Hist  of  Greece,  ch.  viiLvol.  i.  pp.  344-347. 

G.  F.  Hermann,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  eqaal  partition  of  Laoonia 
into  lots  indiFisible  and  inalienable,  as  "  an  essential  condition"  (eine  wesent- 
liche  Bedingnng)  of  the  whole  L^nigean  system  (Lehrbuch  der  Griechis- 
chen  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect  28). 

Tittmann  (Griechische  Staatsverfassangen,  pp.  588-596)  states  and  seems 
to  admit  the  eqiial  partition  as  a  fact,  without  any  commentary. 

Wachsmnth  (Hellenisch.  Alterthumskunde,  r.  4,  42,  p.  217)  supposes 
"  that  the  best  land  was  already  parcelled,  before  the  time  of  Lyknrgos,  into 
lots  of  eqnal  magnitude,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  Spartans,  which 
number  afterwards  increased  to  nine  thousand."  For  this  assertion,  I  know 
no  evidence :  it  departs  from  Plutarch,  without  substituting  anything  better 
authenticated  or  more  plausible.  Wachsmnth  notices  the  partition  of  Laconia 
among  the  Ferioeki  in  thirty  thousand  equal  lots,  without  any  comment,  and 
seemingly  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  of  it  (p.  218).  \ 

Manso,  also,  supposes  that  there  had  once  been  an  eqnal  division  of  land 
prior  to  Lykurgus, — that  it  had  degenerated  into  abuse,  —  and  that  Lyknr- 
gns  corrected  it,  restoring,  not  absolute  equality,  but  something  near  to 
equality  (^^lanso,  Sparta,  vol.  L  pp.  110-121).  This  is  the  same  gratuitous 
supposition  as  that  of  Wachsmnth. 

O.  Mailer  admits  the  division  as  stated  by  Plutarch,  though  he  says  that 
the  whole  number  of  nine  thousand  lots  cannot  have  been  set  out  before  the 
Messenian  war ;  and  he  adheres  to  the  idea  of  equality  as  contained  in 
Plutarch;  but  he  says  that  the  equality  consisted  in  "equal  estimate  of 
average  produce,"  — not  in  equal  acreable  dimensions.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
tell  us  that ''  the  lots  of  the  Spartans,  which  supported  twice  as  many  men 
as  the  lots  of  the  Ferioeki,  must,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  twice  as  exten- 
sive (i,  e,  in  the  aggregated) :  each  lot  must,  therefore,  have  been  seven  times 
greater,"  (compare  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  3,  6 ;  iii.  10,  2.)  He  also  sup- 
poses, that  *'  similar  partitions  of  land  had  been  made  from  the  time  of  the 
first  occupation  of  Laconia  by  the  Dorians."  Whoever  compares  his  various 
positions  with  the  evidence  brought  to  support  them,  will  find  a  painful 
disproportion  between  the  basis  and  the  superstructure. 

The  views  of  Schomann,  as  far  as  I  collect  from  expressions  somewhat 
vague,  seem  to  coincide  with  those  of  Dr.  Thirlwall.  He  admits,  however 
that  the  alleged  Lykurgean  equalization  is  at  variance  with  the  represent* 
tions  of  Plato  (Schomann,  Antiq.  Jnr.  Pub.  iv.  1,  7,  note  4  p  116} 
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giis,  we  step  into  a  boundless  field  of  possibility,  in  which  ihere  is 
nothing  to  determine  us  to  one  point  more  than  to  another.  The 
surmise  started  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  of  lands  unjustly  taken  £rom  the 
conquered  Achaeans  by  wealthy  Spartan  proprietors,  is  altogether 
gratuitous ;  and  granting  it  to  be  correct,  we  have  still  to  explain 
how  it  happened  that  this  correction  of  a  partikl  injustice  came 
to  be  transformed  into  the  comprehensive  aud  systematic  measure 
which  Plutarch  describes ;  and  to  explain,  farther,  from  whence 
it  arose  that  none  of  the  authors  earUer  than  Plutarch  take  any 
notice  of  Lykurgus  as  an  agrarian  equalizer.  These  two  difficul- 
ties will  still  remain,  even  if  we  overlook  the  gratuitous  nature 
of  Dr.  Thirlwall's  supposition,  or  of  any  other  supposition  which 
can  be  proposed  respecting  the  real  Lykurgean  measure  which 
Plutarch  is  affirmed  to  have  misrepresented. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  difficulties  are  best  obviated  by 
adopting  a  different  canon  of  historical  interpretation.  We  can- 
not accept  as  real  the  Lykurgean  land  division  described  in  the 
life  of  the  lawgiver;  but  treating  this  account  as  a  fiction,  two 
modes  of  proceeding  are  open  to  us.  We  may  either  consider 
the  fiction,  as  it  now  stands,  to  be  the  exaggeration  and  distortion 
of  some  small  fact,  and  then  try  to  guess,  without  any  assistance, 
what  the  small  fact  was.  Or^we  may  regard  it  as  fiction  from 
first  to  last,  the  expression  of  some  large  idea  and  sentiment  so 
powerful  in  its  action  on  men's  minds  at  a  given  time,  as  to 
induce  them  to  make  a  place  for  it  among  the  realities  of  the 
past  Now  the  latter  supposition,  applied  to  the  times  of  Agis 
the  Third,  best  meets  the  case  before  us.  The  eighth  chapter 
of  the  life  of  Lykurgus  by  Plutarch,  in  recounting  the  partition 
of  land,  describes  the  dream  of  king  Agis,  whose  mind  is  full  of 
two  sentiments,  —  grief  and  shame  for  the  actual  condition  of  his 
country,—  together  with  reverence  for  its  past  glories,  as  well  as 
for  the  lawgiver  from  whose  institutions  those  glories  had  eman- 
ated. Absorbed  with  this  double  feeling,  the  reveries  of  Agis  go 
back  to  the  old  ante-Lykurgean  Sparta,  as  it  stood  more  than 
five  centuries  before.  He  sees,  in  the  spirit,  the  same  mischiefs 
and  disorders  as  those  which  afflict  his  waking  eye,  —  gross  in- 
equalities of  property,  with  a  few  insolent  and  luxurious  rich,  a 
crowd  of  mutinous  and  suffering  poor,  and  nothing  but  fierce 
antipathy  reigning  between  the  two.    Into  the  midst  of  this  fro- 
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ward,  lawless,  and  distempered  oommnnity,  steps  the  veneraUe 
missionary  from  Delphi,  —  breathes  into  men's  minds  new  im- 
pulses, and  an  impatience  to  shake  off  the  old  social  and  political 
Adam,  —  and  persuades  the  rich,  voluntarily  abnegating  their 
temporal  advantages,  to  welcome  with  satisfaction  a  new  system, 
wherein  no  distinction  shall  be  recognized,  except  that  of  good 
or  evil  desert^  Having  thus  regenerated  the  national  mind,  he 
parcels  out  the  territory  of  Laconia  into  equal  lots,  leaving  no 
superiority  to  any  one.  Fraternal  harmony  becomes  the  r&ga- 
ing  sentiment,  while  the  coming  harvests  present  the  gratifying 
spectacle  of  a  paternal  inheritance  recently  distributed,  with  the 
brotherhood  contented,  modest,  and  docile.  Such  is  the  picture 
with  which  ^  mischievous  Oneirus "  cheats  the  fancy  of  the  pa- 
triotic Agis,  whispering  the  treacherous  message  that  the  gods 
have  promised  him  success  in  a.  similar  attempt,  and  thus  seduc- 
ing him  into  that  fatal  revolutionary  course,  which  is  destined  to 
bring  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  aged  mother,  to  the  dungeon  and 
the  hangman's  rope.^ 

That  the  golden  dream  just  described  was  dreamed  by  some 
Spartan  patriots  is  certain,^  because  it  stands  recorded  in  Plu- 
tarch; that  it  was  not  dreamed  by  the  authors  of  centuries 
|)receding  Agis,  I  have  already  endeavored  to  show;  that  the 
earnest  feelings,  of  sickness  of  the  present  and  yearning  fi/r  a 
better  future  under  the  colors  of  a  restored  past,  which  filled  the 
soul  of  this  king  and  his  brother-reformers,  —  combined  with  the 
levelling  tendency  between  rich  and  poor  which  really  was  inhe- 
rent in  the  Lykurgean  discipline,  —  were  amply  sufficient  to  b^et 
such  a  dream,,  and  to  procure  for  it  a  place  among  the  great  deeds 
of  the  old  lawgiver,  so  much  venerated  and  so  little  known,  — 
this  too  I  hold  to  be  unquestionable.  Had  there  been  any  evi- 
dence that  Lykurgus  had  interfered  with  private  property,  to  the 
limited  extent  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other  able  critics  imag- 
ine,— that  he  had  resumed  certain  lands  unjustly  taken  by  the 

*  Plutarch,  Lykarg.  c.  8.  avvi^eiffe  t^v  x^pav  &izaaav  elg  fiiaov  ^evragy  c| 
apxvc  &va6d<ra<r&cu,  xal  l^yv  fier'  dAX^^wi/  anavTOCy  lua?,elg  Kal  iaoKXrjitovg 
Tolg  pioig  yevofjievov^f  rd  6h  irpurelov  apery  fieTtovrag  •  C)g  aXXtjc  iripip  scpoc 
irepov  ohx  ovo^c  ^la/^pag,  ohS*  &via6TtjT0Ci  n^v  datjv  alaxpdv  ^oy-if  6p<r( 
Kot  KoXdv  Bnaivoc,    ^EKayov  dh  t^  TJbyi^  rh  ipyov,  dieveifie,  etc. 

'  Plutarch,  Agis,  c  19*20. 
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rich  from  the  AchieaiiB, — I  shocdd  have  been  gkd  to  record  it; 
but,  finding  no  such  evidence,  I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to 
presnme  the  fact,  simply  in  order  to  account  for  the  story  in 
Plutarch.i 

The  various  items  in  that  story  all  hang  together,  and  must  be 
understood  as  forming  parts  of  the  same  comprehensive  fact,  or 
comprehensive  fancy.  The  fixed  total  of  nine  thousand  Spartan, 
and  thirty  thousand  Laconian  lots,^  the  equality  between  them, 

^  I  read  with  teach  satisfaction,  in  M.  Kopstadt's  Dissertation,  that  the  gen 
era!  conelosion  which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  respecting  the  alleged 
Lykaigean  redivision  of  property,  appears  to  him  saccessfolly  proved. 
(Dissert  De  Remm  liaoonic.  Const  sect  18,  p.  138.) 

He  supposes,  with  perfect  trath,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of 
tihese  volumes  was  published,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  Lachmann  and 
Kortflm  had  both  called  in  question  the  reality-  of  the  Lykurgean  redivision. 
In  regaid  to  Professor  Kort^m,  the  fact  was  first  brought  to  my  knowledge, 
by  his  notice  of  these  two  volumes,  in  the  Heidelbei^r  Jahrbiicher,  1846, 
No.  41,  p.  649. 

Since  the  first  edition,  I  have  read  the  treatise  of  Lachmann  (Die  Spar 
tanische  Staats  Verfassung  in  ihrer  EntwidLlnng  nnd  ihrem  Verfalle,  sect. 
10,  p.  170)  wherein  the  redivision  ascribed  to  Lyknrgus  is  canvassed.  He, 
too,  attributes  the  origin  of  the  tale,  as  a  portion  of  history,  to  the  social  and  po- 
litical feelings  current  in  the  days  of  Agis  the  Third,  and  KIeomen6s  the  Third. 
He  notices,  also,  that  it  is  in  contradiction  with  Plato  and  IsokratSs.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  the  arguments  which  he  brings  to  disprove  it,  are  con- 
nected with  ideas  of  his  own  respecting  the  social  and  political  constitution 
of  Sparta,  which  I  think  either  untrue  or  uncertiiied.  Moreover,  he  believes 
in  the  inalienability  as  well  as  the  indivisibility  of  the  separate  lots  of  land, 
—which  I  believe  to  be  just  as  little  correct  as  their  supposed  equality. 

Kopstadt  (p.  139)  thinks  that  I  have  gone  too  far  in  rejecting  every  middle 
opinion.  He  thinks  tiiat  Lyknrgus  must  have  done  something,  though 
much  less  than  what  is  affirmed,  tending  to  realize  equality  of  individual 
property. 

I  shall  not  say  that  this  is  impossible.  If  we  had  ampler  evidence,  per- 
haps such  facts  might  appear.  But  as  the  evidence  stands  now,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  show  it  Kor  are  we  entitled  (in  my  judgment)  to 
presume  that  it  was  so,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  simply  in  order  to  make 
out  that  the  Lykurgean  mythe  is  only  an  exaggeration,  and  not  entire 
fiction. 

*  Aristotle  (Polit.  it  6,  11)  remarks  that  the  territory  of  the  Spartans 
would  maintain  fifteen  hundred  horsemen  and  thirty  thousand  hoplites,  while 
the  number  of  citizens  was,  in  point  of  fact,  less  than  one  thousand.  Dr. 
Thirlwall  seems  to  prefer  the  reading  of  Gottling,  —  three  thousand  instead 
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and  the  lent  accruing  from  eacb^  represented  bj  a  given  qnantitj 
of  moist  and  dry  produce,  —  all  thede  particulars  are  alike  true 
or  alike  uncertified.  Upon  the  various  numbers  here  given,  many 
authors  have  raised  calculations  as  to  the  population  and  produce 
of  Laconia,  which  appear  to  me  destitute  of  any  trustworthy 
foundation.  Those  who  accept  the  history,  that  Lykurgus  oon^ 
stituted  the  above-mentioned  numbers  both  of  citizens  and  of  lots 
of  land,  and  that  he  contemplated  the  maintenance  of  both  num- 
bers in  unchangeable  proportion,-^  are  perplexed  to  assign  the 
means  whereby  this  adjustment  was  kept  undisturbed. .  Nor  are 
they  much  assisted  in  the  solution  of  tins  embarrassing  problem 
by  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  the  number  re- 
mained fixed  of  itself,  and  that  the  succession  ran  on  from  father 
to  son,  without  either  consolidation  or  multiplication  of  parcels, 
down  to  the  period  when  foreign  wealth  flowed  into  Sparta,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Shortly  after  that  period  (he  tells  us)  a  citizen  named 
Epitadeus  became  ephor,  —  a  vindictive  and  malignant  man,  who, 
having  had  a  quarrel  with  his  son,  and  wishing  to  oust  him  from 
the  succession,  introduced  and  obtained  sanction  to  a  new  Ehetra, 
whereby  power  was  granted  to  every  father  of  a  family  either  to 
make  over  during  life,  or  to  bequeathe  after  death,  his  house  and 
his  estate  to  any  (me  whom  he  chose*^  But  it  is  plain  that  this 
story  (whatever  be  the  truth  about  the  family  quarrel  of  Epita- 
deus) does  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  From  the  time  of 
Lykurgus  to  that  of  this  disinheriting  ephor,  more  than  four 
centuries  must  be  reckoned :  now,  had  there  been  real  causes  at 
work  sufficient  to  maintain  inviolate  the  identical  number  of  lots 
and  families  during  this  long  period,  we  see  no  reason  why  his 
new  law,  simply  permissive  and  nothing  more,  should  have  over- 
thrown it.  We  are  not  told  by  Plutarch  what  was  the  law  of 
succession  prior  to  Epitadeus.  If  the  whole  estate  went  by  law 
to  one  son  in  the  fleunily,  what  became  of  the  other  sons,  to  whom 
industrious  acquisition  in  any  shape  ^as  repulsive  as  well  as 
intercticted?    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  estate  was  divided  be- 

of  thirty  thoosand ;  bat  the  latter  seems  better  supported  by  MSS.,  anil 
most  suitable. 

'  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  5. 
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tween  the  sons  equally  (as  it  was  by  the  law  of  succession  at 
Athens))  how  can  we  defend  the  maintenance  of  an  unchanged 
aggregate  number  of  parcels  ? 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  after  having  admitted  a  modified  interference 
with  private  property  by  Lykurgus,  so  as  to  exact  from  the 
wealthy  a  certain  sacrifice  in  order  to  create  lots  for  the  poor,  and 
to  bring  about  something  approaching  to  equi-produdng  lots  for 
all,  observes:  ^  The  average  amount  of  the  rent,  paid  by  the  cul- 
tivating Helots  from  each  lot,  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than 
was  required  for  the  frugal  maintenance  of  a  family  with  six 
persons.  The  right  of  transfer  was  as  strictly  confined  as  that 
of  enjoyment;  the  patrunony  was  indivisible,  inalienable,  and 
descended  to  the  eldest  son;  in  default  of  a  male  heir,  to  the 
eldest  daughter.  The  object  seems  to  have  been,  after  the  number 
of.  the  allotments  became  fixed,  that  each  should  be  constantly 
represented  by  one  head  of  a  household.  But  the  nature  of  the 
means  employed  for  this  end  is  on^  of  the  most  obscure  points  of 
the  Spartan  system ....  In  the  better  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
this  seems  to  have  been  principally  effected  by  adoptions  and 
marriages  with  heiresses,  which  provided  for  the  marriages  of 
younger  sons  in  families  too  numerous  to  be  supported  on  their 
own  hereditary  property.  It  was  then  probably  seldom  necessary 
for  the  state  to  interfere,  in  order  to  direct  the  childless  owner  of 
an  estate,  or  the  father  of  a  rich  heiress,  to  a  proper  choice.  But 
as  all  adoption  required  the  sanction  of  the  kings,  and  they  had 
also  the  disposal  of  the  hand  of  orphan  heiresses,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  magistrate  had  the  power  of  interposing  on 
such  occasions,  even  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  individuals,  to 
relieve  poverty  and  check  the  accumulation  of  wealth."  (Hist. 
Gr.  ch.  8,  vol.  i.  p.  367). 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  view  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  here  takes 
.if  the  state  of  property,  or  the  arrangements  respecting  its  trans 
mission,  in  ancient  Sparta.    Neither  the  equal  modesty  of  pos 
session  which  he  supposes,  nor  the  precautions  for  perpetuating  * 
it,  can  be  shown  to  have  ever  existed  among  the  pupils  of  Ly- 
kurgus.     Our  earliest  information  intimates  the  existence  of  rich 
men  at  Sparta :  the  story  of  king  Aristo  and  Ag^tus,  in  Herodo 
tus,  exhibits  to  us  the  latter  as  a  man  who  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  had  only  just  "  enough  to  maintain  six  persons  frugally,"  — 
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while  liiB  beantifbl  wife,  whom  Aristo  ooreted  and  entn^iped 
fnim  hiII^  18  expi^salj  described  as  the  danghter  of  opalent  parentB. 
Sperthite  and  Balis,  the  Talthybiads,  are  designated  as  bdooging 
to  a  distingaished  race,  and  aniong  the  wealthiest  men  in  Sparta.^ 
Demaratos  was  the  onl j  king  of  Sparta,  in  the  days  of  Herodo- 
tus, who  had  erer  gained  a  chaiiotoyictorj  in  the  Olympic  games ; 
bat  we  know  by  the  case  of  Lichas,  daring  the  Pekyonneaian 
war,  Evagoras,  and  others,  that  private  Spartans  were  eqnaDy 
successful  ;3  and  for  one  Spartan  who  won  the  prize,  there  must 
of  course  have  been  many  who  bred  their  horses  and  started 
t^eir  chariots  unsucoessfolly.^  It  need  hardly  be  remaiiLed,  that 
chariot-competition  at  Olympia  was  one  of  the  most  gignHiram^ 
evidences  of  a  wealthy  house :  nor  were  there  wanting  Spartans 
who  kept  horses  and  dogs  without  any  exdosive  view  to  the 
games.  We  know  from  Xenophon  that,  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  ^  the  very  rich  Spartans"  provided  the  horses  to  be 
mounted  for  the  state-cavalry.3  These  and  other  proo&,  of  the 
existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta,  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
a  body  of  citizens  each  possessing  what  was  about  enough  for  the 
frugal  maintenance  of  six  persons,  and  no  more. 

As  we  do  not  find  that  such  was  in  practice  the  state  of  prop- 
eifty  in  the  Spartan  community,  so  neither  can  we  discover  that 
the  lawgiver  ever  tried  either  to  make  or  to  keep  it  sa  What 
he  did  was  to  impose  a  rigorous  public  discipline,  with  simple 
dothing  and  fare,  incumbent  alike  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor 
(this  was  his  special  present  to  Greece,  according  to  Thucydid^^ 
and  his  great  point  of  contact  with  democracy,  according  to  Aris- 
totle) ;  but  he  took  no  pains  either  to  restrain  the  enrichment  of 
the  former,  or  to  prevent  the  impoverishment  ai  the  latter.  He 
meddled  little  with  the  distribution  of  property,  and  such  neglect 
is  one  of  the  capital  deficiences  fw  which  Aristotle  censures  him 
That  philosopher  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the  Spartan  law  had  made 
it  dishonorable  (he  does  not  say,  peremptorily  forbidden)  4o  buy 
or  sell  landed  property,  but  that  there  was  the  fullest  liberty  both 

*  Herod.  tL  61.  ola  &v&p6iruv  re  dXfticjv  ^vyaripa^  etc ;  vii.  13^. 
»  Herod.  vL  70-103 ;  Thucyd.  v.  50. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4, 11 ;  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  L&c.  y.  3;  Molpis  ap.  Atfae» 
110.  ir.  p.  141 ;  Aristot  Folit.  iL  2,  5. 

*  Thucyd.  L  6;  Aristot  PoUt  iv.  7,4,5;  vilL  1,  I. 
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of  donation  and  bequest :  and  the  same  results,  he  jostlj  observes, 
ensued  from  the  practice  tolerated  as  would  have  ensued  from 
the. practice  discountenanced,  —  since  it  was  easy  to  disguise  a 
real  sale  under  an  ostensible  donation^  He  notices  pointedly  the 
tendency  of  property  at  Sparta  to  concentrate  itself  in  fewer 
hands,  unopposed  by  any  legal  hindrances :  the  £sUhers  married 
their  daughters  to  whomsoever  they  chose,  and  gave  dowries 
accor^ng  to  their  own  discretion,  generally  very  large:  the  rich 
families,  moreover,  intermarried  among  one  another  habitually, 
and  without  restriction.  Now  all  these  are  indicated  by  Aristotle 
as  cases  in  which  the  law  might  have  interfered,  and  ought  to 
have  interfered,  but  did  not,  — for  the  great  purpose  of  dissemi- 
nating the  benefits  of  landed  property  as  much  as  possible  among 
the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Again,  he  teUs  us  that  the  law  en- 
couraged the  multiplication  of  progeny,  and  granted  exemptions 
to  such  citizens  as  had  three  or  four  children,  —  but  took  no 
thought  how  the  numerous  families  of  poorer  citizens  were  to 
live,  or  to  maintain  their  qualification  at  the  public  tables,  most 
of  the  lands  of  the  state  being  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.^  His 
notice,  and  condemnation^  of  that  law,  which  made  the  franchise 
of  the  Spartan  citizen  dependent  upon  his  continuing  to  furnish 
his  quota  to  the  public  table,-*— has  been  already  adverted  to;  as 
well  as  the  potent  love  of  moneys  which  he  notes  in  the  Spartan 
character,  and  which  must  have  tended  oontinuaily  to  keep  together 
the  richer  families  among  themselves :  while  amongst  a  commu- 
nity where  industry  was  unknown,  no  poor  citizen  could  ever 
become  rich. 

If  we  duly  weigh  these  evidences,  we  shall  see  that  equality 
of  possessions  neither  existed  in  fact,  nor  ever  entered  into  the 
scheme  and  tendencies  of  the  lawgiver  at  Sparta.  And  the  pic- 
ture which  Dr.  Thirlwall^  has  drawn  of  a  body  of  citizens  each 

^  Ari^tot  Polit  H  6, 10-13 ;  y.  6,  7. 

'  The  panegTrist  Xenoi^n  acknowledges  mach  the  same  respecting  the 
Sparta  which  he  witnessed ;  but  he  maintains  that  it  had  been  better  in 
former  times  (Bepnb.  Lac  c  14). 

^  The  view  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  agrees,  in  the  main,  with  that  of  Mbbso  and 
O.  Mailer  (Manso,  Sparta,  voL  i  pp.  118>128i  and  yoI.  iu  Beilage,  9,  p.  129; 
and  Miiller,  History  of  the  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  10,  sect.  2,  3). 

Both  these  authors  maintain  the  proposition  stated  by  Plutarch  (Agii  c 

VOL.  n.  1« 
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possessing  a  1<^  of  land  about  adeqoate  to  tbe  frugal  maintenanee 
of  six  perscmsy  • —  of  adoptions  and  marriages  of  heiresses  arranged 

&,  in  bis  reference  to  the  epbor  Epitadeas,  and  the- new  law  carried  by  that 
ephor),  that  the  number  of  Spartan  lot»,  nearly  equal  and  rigorously  indi- 
visible, remained  with  little  or  no  change  from  the  time  of  the  original 
division,  down  to  the  return  of  Lysander,  after  his  victorions  dose  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Both  acknowledge  that  they  cannot  understand  by 
what  regttlataoos  this  long  unalterability,  so  improbable  io  itself^  was  main- 
tained :  but  both  affirm  the  fact  positively.  The  period  will  be  more  than 
four  hundred  years  if  the  original  division  be  referred  to  Lykurgns :  ntore 
than  three  hundred  years,  if  the  nine  thousand  lots  are  understood  to  date 
from  the  Messenian  war. 

If  this  alleged  fact  be  really  a  fact,  it  is  sooiethiDg  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind :  and  before  we  consent  to  brieve  it,  we 
ought  at  least  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  considerable  show  of  positive  evi- 
dence in  its  ftlvor,  and  not  much  against  it  But  on  examining  Manso  and 
Miiller,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  is  -there  very  slender  evidence  in  its 
favor,  —  there  is  a  decided  balance  of  evidence  against  it. 

The  evidence  produced  to  prove  the  indivisibiUty  of  the  Spartan  lot,  is  a 
passage  of  Herakleidds  Ponticus,  c  2  (ad.  calc  Cragii,  p.  504),  iru^elv  de 
TTV  Acucedcufiovioic  alaxpbv  vevQfuariu^ — T§f  apxcuag  fioipac  dvavifiea^tu  (or 
vevefiSjir&€u)  oidhf  k^eari.  The  first  portion  of  this  assertion  is  confimrt^ 
by,  and  probably  borrowed  from,  Aristotle,  who  says  the  same  thing,  nearly 
in  the  same  words :  the  second  portion  of  tiie  sentence  ought,  according  to 
all  reasonable  rules  of  construction,  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  the 
first  part;  that  is,  to  the  sde  of  the  original  lot  *^To  sell  land,  is  held 
disgraoefiil  among  the  Lacedsmonians,  nor  is  it  pennitted  to  sever  off  any 
portion  of  the  original  lot,''  i.  e.for  sale.  Herakleid^  is  not  here  S)»eaking 
of  the  law  of  succeision  to  property  at  Lacedssmon,  nor  can  we  infer  from 
his  words  that  the  whole  lot  was  transmitted  entire  to  one  son.  Ko  evidence 
except  this  very  irrelevant  sentence  is  produced  by  Miiller  and  Manso  to 
justify  their  positive  assertion,  that  the  Spartan  lot  oi  land  was  indivisible 
in  respect  to  inheritance. 

Having  thus  determined  the  indivisible  transmission  of  lots  to  one  son  of 
a  family,  Manso  and  Miiller  presume,  without  any  proof,  that  that  son  must 
be  the  eldest :  and  Muller  proceeds  to  state  something  equally  unsupported 
by  proof:  "  The  extent  of,  his  rights,  however,  was  perhaps  no  farther  than 
that  he  was  considered  master  of  the  house  and  property  f  while  the  other 

members  of  the  family  had  an  equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  it The 

master  of  the  fiunily  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  contribute  for  all  these  to  the 
syssitia,  without  which  contribution  no  one  was  admitted.'' — pp.  199,  200. 

All  this  is  completely  gratoitons,  and  will  be  found  to  produce  as  many 
difficulties  in  one  way  as  it  removes  in  another. 

The  next  law  as  to  the  transmission  of  property,  which  Manso  states  to 
•ave  prevuled,  is,  that  all  daughters  wore  to  many  without  receiving  an^ 
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# 
with  a  deliberate  view  of  providing  for  the  yonngep  children  of 
numeroas  families,  —  of  interference  on  the  part  of  tiie  kings  to 

dowry, — the  case  of  a  sole  daughter  is  here  excepted.  For  this  proposition 
he  cites  Plutarch,  Apophthegm  Laconic  p.  227 ;  Jastin,  iii.  3  y  ^lian.  V.  H. 
tI.  6.  These  authors  do  certainly  affirm,  that  there  was  such  a  regulation, 
and  both  Plutarch  and  Justin  assign  reasons  for  it,  real  or  supposed.  ^  Ly- 
kuigns,  being  ask^  why  he  directed  that  maidens  should  be  married  withcmt 
^  dowry,  answered,  —  In  order  that  maidens  of  poor  fiimilies  might  not  remain 
unmarried,  and  Uiat  character  and  virtoe  might  be  exclusirely  attended  to 
in  the  choice  of  a  wife."  The  same  general  reason  is  given  by  Justin.  Now 
the  reason  here  given  for  the  prohibition  of  dowry,  goes,  indirectly,  to  prove 
that  there  existed  no  such  law  of  general  succession,  as  that  which  had  been 
before  stated,  namely,  the  sacred  indivisibility  of  the  primitive  lot  JFor  had 
this  latter  been  recognized,  the  reason  would  have  bdn  obvious  why  daughters 
could  receive  no  dowry ;  the  fiither's  whole  landed  property  (and  a  Spartan 
could  have  little  of  any  other  property,  since  he  never  acquired  anything  by 
industry)  was  under  the  strictest  entail  to  his  eldest  son.  Plutarch  and 
Justin,  therefore,  while  in  tiieir  statement  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  they 
warrant  Manso  in  affirming  the  prohibition  <^  dowry  (about  this  matter  of 
fact,  more  presently),  do,  by  the  reason  which  they  give,  discountenance  his 
former  supposition  as  to  the  indivisibility  of  the  primitive  family  lots. 
,  Thirdly,  Manso  understands  Aristotle  (Polit  il.  6, 11),  by  the  use  of  the 
adverb  v^v,  to  affirm  something  respecting  iiis  own  time  specially,  and  to  im- 
ply at  the  same  time  that  the  ancient  custom  had  been  the  reverse.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  adverb,  as  Aristotle  uses  it  in  that  passage,  bears  out  such  a 
construction :  vvv  d^,  diere,  doesinot  signify  present  time  as  opposed  to  past,  but 
the  antithesis  between  the  actual  custom  and  that  which  Aristotle  pronounces 
to  be  expedient  Aristotle  gives  no  indication  of  being  aware  that  any 
material  change  had  taken  place  in  the  laws  of  succession  at  Sparta :  this  is 
one  dicumstance,  for  which  both  Manso  and  MiiUer,  who  both  believe  in  the 
extraordinary  revolution  caused  by  the  permissive  law  of  the  ephor  £pita- 
deus,  censure  him. 

Three  other  positions  are  laid  down  by  Manso  about  the  laws  of  property 
at  Sparta.  1,  A  man  might  give  away  or  bequeathe  his  land  to  whomsoever 
he  pleased.  2.  But  none  except  childless  persons  could  do  this.  3.  They 
coidd  only  give  or  bequeathe  )i  to  citizens  who  had  no  land  of  their  own. 
Of  these  three  regulations,  the  first  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Aristotle,  and 
may  be  relied  upon :  the  second  is  a  restriction  not  noticed  by  Aristotle,  and 
supported  by  no  proof  except  that  which  arises  out  of  the  story  of  the  ephor 
EpitadeuB,  who  is  said  to  have  been  unable  to  disinherit  his  son  without 
causing  a  new  law  to  be  passed :  the  third  is  a  pure  fancy. 

So  much  for  the  positive  evidence,  on  the  faith  of  which  Manso  and 
MQller  affirm  the  startling  &ct,  that  the  lots  of  land  in  Sparta  remained  dis- 
tinct, indivisiUe,  and  unchanged  in  number,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.    I  Tenture  to  say  that  such  positive  evidence  is  far  too  weak 
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iiurare  this  object, — of  a  fixed  number  of  lots  of  land,  each  repre* 
eented  by  one  head  of  a  household,  —  this  picture  is  one,  of  which 

to  sustain  an  affirmation  in  itself  so  improbable,  even  if  there  were  no  evi- 
dencc  on  the  other  side  for  contradiction.  Bat  in  this  case  there  is  powerlid 
contradictory  evidence. 

First,  the  assertions  of  these  authors  are  distinctly  in  the  teeth  of  Aristotle, 
whose  anthority  they  try  to  invalidate,  by  saying  that  he  spoke  altogcfther 
with  reference  to  his  own  time  at  Sparta,  and  that  he  misconcdved  the  prim- 
itive Lykurgean  constitation.  Now  this  might  form  a  reasonable  ground  of 
presumption  against  the  competency  of  Aristotle,  if  the  witnesses  produced 
on  the  other  side  were  older  than  he.  But  it  so  happens,  that  every  one  of 
the  witnesses  produced  by  Manso  and  MuUer,  are  yaunffer  than  Aristotle : 
Herakleidds  Ponttcus,  Plutarch,  Justin,  JSlian,  etc.  Nor  is  it  shown  that 
these  authors  copied  from  any  source  earlier  than  Aristotle,  —  for  his  testi- 
mony cannot  be  contradicted  by  an^  inferences  drawn  from  Herodotus, 
ThucydidSs,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Isokratfis,  or  Ephoms.  None  of  these  writers, 
anterior  to,  or  contemporary  with,  Aristotle,  countenance  the  fancy  of  equal, 
indivisible,  perpetual  lots,- or  prohibition  of  dowry.  • 

The  fact  is,  tiiat  Aristotle  is  not  only  our  best  witness,  but  also  our  oldest 
witness,  respecting  the  laws  of  property  in  the  Spartan  commonwealth.  I 
could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  earlier  testimonies  had  existed,  and  I  admit 
that  even  the  most  sagacious  observer  of  340-330  B.  c.  is  liable  to  mistake 
when  he  speaks  of  one  or  two  centuries  before.  But  if  Aristotle  is  to  be 
discredited  on  the  ground  of  late  date,  what  are  we  to  say  to  Plutaitih  ? 
To  insist  on  the  intellectual  eminence  of  Aristotle  would  be  superfluous: 
and  on  this  subject  he  is  a  witness  the  more  valuable,  as  he  had  made  care- 
ful, laborious,  and  personal  Inquiries  into  the  Grecian  governments  generally, 
and  that  of  Sparta  among  them, — the  great  point  de  mire  for  ancient  specu- 
lative politicians. 

Now  the  statements  of  Aristotle,  distinctly  exclude  the  idea  of  equal, 
indivisible,  inalienable,  perpetual  lots,  —  and  prohibition  of  dowry.  He  par- 
ticularly notices  the  habit  of  giving  very  large  dowries,  and  the  constant 
tendency  of  the  lots  of  land  to  become  consolidated  in  fewer  and  fewer 
hands.  He  tells  us  nothing  upon  the  subject  which  is  not  p^ffbctly  consist- 
ent, intelligible,  and  nncontradicted  by  any  known  statements  belonging  to 
his  own,  or  to  earlier  times.  But  the  reason  why  men  refuse  to  believe  him, 
and  either  set  aside  or  expliun  away  his  evidence,  is,  tiutt  they  sit  down  to 
the  study  with  their  minds  ihll  of  the  division  of  landed  property  ascribed 
to  Lykurgus  by  Plutarch.  I  willingly  concede  that,  on  this  occasion,  we 
have  to  choose  between  Plutarch  and  Aristotle.  We  cannot  reconcile  them 
except  by  arbitrary  suppositions,  everyone  of  which  breaks  up  the  simplicity, 
beauty,  and  symmetry  of  Plutarch's  agrarian  idea, — and  every  one  of  which 
still  leaves  the  perpetuity  of  the  original  lots  unexplained.  And  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  preferring  the  anthority  of  Aristotle  (uriuch  is  in  perfect  conso- 
nance with  what  we  indirectly  gather  from  other  authors,  his  contemporaries 
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ti&e  realily  must  not  be  sought  on  the  banks  of  the  Earotas. 
The  ^  better  times  of  the  ccHnmonw^th,"  to  whidi  he  refers, 

and  predecessors)  as  a  better  witness  on  every  groond  \  rejecting  the  state- 
ment of  Plutarch,  and  rejecting  it  altogether,  with  all  its  consequences. 

Bat  the  authority  of  Aristotle  is  not  the  only  argument  which  may  be 
urged  to  refute  tl^  supposition  that  the  distinct  Spartan  lots  remained 
unaltered  in  number  down  to  the  time  of  Lysander.  For  if  the  number  of 
distinct  lots  remained  undiminished,  the  number  of  citizens  cannot  hay« 
greatly  diminished.  Now  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  falls  during  the  life  of 
Lysander,  within  the  first  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war:  and  in  the  account  which  Xenophcm  gives  of  that  conspiracy,  the 
paucity  of  the  number  of  citizens  is  brought  out  in  die  clearest  and  most 
emphatic  manner.  And  this  must  be  before  the  time  when  the  new  law  of 
Epitadens  is  said  to  have  passed,  at  least  before  that  law  can  have  had  room 
to  produce  any  sensible  effects.  If,  then,  the  ancient  nine  thousand  lots 
fitill  remained  fdl  separate,  without  either  consolidation  or  subdivision,  how 
axe  we  to  account  for  the  small  number  of  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Kinaddn  1 

This  examination  of  the  evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  which  I  have  been 
compelled  to  prolong  the  present  note,  shows —  1.  That  the  hypothesis  of 
indivisible,  inalienable  lots,  maintained  for  a  long  period  in  undiminished 
number  at  Sparta,  is  not  only  sustained  by  the  very  minimum  of  affirmative 
evidence,  but  is  contradicted  by  very  good  negative  evidence.  2.  That  the 
hjrpothesis  which  represents  dowries  to  daughters  as  being  prohibited  by 
■law,  is,  indeed,  affirmed  by  Plutarch,  ^lian,  and  Justin,  but  is  contradicted 
by  the  better  authority  of  Aristotle. 

The  recent  edition  of  Herakleid^  Ponticus,  published  by  Scfaneidewin,  in 
1847,  since  my  first  edition,  presents  an  amended  text,  which  completely 
bears  out  my  interpretation.  His  text,  derived  from  a  fuller  comparison  of 
existing  MSS.,  as  well  as  from  better  critical  judgment  (see  his  Prolegg.  c. 
liL  p.  11  v.),  stands  —  UuXelv  6k  y^  AoKedaiftovioi^  alaxp^v  vevofiKrrai  *  tijr 
Si  apxatac  fioipag  oidh  l^eorw  (p.  7).  It  is  plain  that  all  this  passage  relates 
to  sale  of  land,  and  not  to  testation,  or  succession,  or  division.  Thus  much 
negatxody  is  certain,  and  Schneidewin  remarks  in  his  note  {  p.  53 )  that  it  contra- 
diets  Mailer,  Hermann,  and  Schomann,  —  adding,  that  the  distinction  drawn 
is,  between  land  inherited  from  the  original  family  lots,  and  land  otherwise 
acquired,  by  donation,  bequest,  etc.  Sale  of  the  foimer  was  absolutely 
illegal :  sale  of  the  latter  was  discreditable,  yet  not  absolutely  illegal.  Aris- 
totle in  the  Politics  (ii.  6, 10)  takes  no  notice  of  any  snch  distinction,  between 
land  inherited  from  the  primitive  lots,  and  land  otherwise  acquired.  Nor 
was  there,  perhaps,  any  well-defined  line  of  distinction,  in  a  country  of 
unwritten  customs,  like  Sparta,  between  what  was  simply  disgraceful  and 
what  was  positively  illegal.  Schneidewin,  in  his  note,  however,  assumes  the 
original  equality  of  the  lots  as  certain  in  itself,  and  as  being  the  cause  of  tha 
pvriiibition :  neither  of  which  appears  to  xt»  true. 
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may  bave  existed  in  the  glowing  retroepeet  of  A^,  bat  are  ool 
admowledged  in  the  sober  appredation  of  Aristotle.  That  the 
citizens  were  far  more  numerous  in  early  times,  the  philosopher 
tells  us,  and  that  the  communitj  had  in  his  daj  greatly  declined 
in  power,  we  also  know :  in  this  sense,  the  times  of  Sparta  had 
doubtless  once  been  better.  We  may  even  concede  that  during 
the  three  centuries  succeeding  Lykurgns,  when  they  were  con- 
tinually acquiring  new  territory,  and  when  Aristotle  had  been 
told  that  they  had  occasionally  admitted  new  citizens,  so  that  the 
aggregate  number  of  citizens  had  once  been  ten  thousand,  —  we 
may  concede  that  in  these  previous  centuries  the  distributicm  of 
land  had  been  less  unequal,  so  that  the  disproportion  between 
the  great  size  of  the  territory  and  the  small  number  of  citizens 
was  not  so  marked  as  it  had  become  at  the  period  which  the 
philosopher  personally  witnessed ;  for  the  causes  tending  to  aug- 
mented inequality  were  constant  and  uninterrupted  in  their  work- 
ing. But  this  admissiim  will  still  leave  us  &r  removed  from  the 
sketch  drawn  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  which  depicts  the  Lykurgean 
Sparta  as  starting  from  a  new  agrarian  scheme  not  far  removed 
from  equality  of  landed  property,  —  the  citizens  as  spcmtaneously 
disposed  to  uphold  this  equality,  by  giving  to  unprovided  men 
the  benefit  of  adoptions  and  heiress-marriages,  —  and  the  magis- 
trate as  interfering  to  enforce  this  latter  purpose,  even  in  cases 
where  the  citizens  were  themselves  unwilling.  AU  our  evidence 
exhibits  to  us  both  decided  inequality  of  possessions  and  inclina- 
tions on  the  part  of  rich  men,  the  reverse  of  those  which  Dr. 
Thirlwall  indicates ;  nor  will  the  powers  of  interference  which  he 


I  speak  of  this  confused  compilation  still  under  the  name  of  Herakleidfis 
Fonticits,  by  which  it  Is  commonly  known:  though  Schneidewin,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  Prolegomena,  has  shown  sufficient  reason  for  beUering 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  connecting  it  with  the  name  of  Herakleides. 
He  tries  to  establish  the  work  as  consisting  of  Excerpta  from  the  lost  treatise 
of  Aristotle's  '^epi  yXo^retCw :  which  is  well  made  out  with  regard  to  some 
parts,  but  not  enough  to  justify  his  inference  as  to  the  whole.  The  article, 
wherein  Welcker  vindicates  the  ascribing  of  the  work  to  an  Excerptor  of 
Herakleides,  is  unsatisfactory  (Kleine  Schriften,  p.  451 ). 

Beyond  this  irrelevant  passage  of  Herakleid^  Fonticus,  no  farther  evidonce 
is  produced  by  Miiller  and  Manso  to  justify  their  posittye  assertion,  that  lh» 
Bpartan  lot  of  land  was  indlTisiUe  in  respect  to  inheritance. 
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•scribes  to  the  magistrate  be  found  sustained  by  the  chapter  of 
Herodotus  on  which  he  seems  to  resC  them.i 

'  Herod,  vi.  57,  in  enumerating  the  privileges  and  perqaisites  of  the  kings 
—  diKu^eiv  6e  fiovvovc  Toi>c  ffciaiX^ac  Toaade  fiovva  •  varpovxov  re  irap^ivov 
vepiy  kg  Tbv  iKveerai  ix^iVy  ^v  fi^nep  6  traiiip  airi^v  tyyvrfcy  koI  bdCtv 
drffioaiiuv  vifli  •  Kal  fjv  tic  ^erbv  vai^a  iroiettr^at  ^eAy,  ^aaiXriwf  havriov 

It  seems  ourioos  diat  warpovxoc  icap^evoc  shonld  mean  a  damsel  who  has 
.¥>/athar  (liteialljr,  lueus  a  wn  Iticendo) :  but  I  suppose  that  we  most  accept  this 
apon  the  authority  of  Julius  Pollux  and  Timsens.  Proceeding  on  this  intf « 
l^retation,  Yalckenaer  gives  the  meaning  of  the  passage  very  justly :  "  Orbc? 
Bitptias,  necdum  a  patre  desponsatsB,  si  plures  sibi  vindicarent,  fieretque  ff 
*iriKX7jpQCyHt  Athenis  loqnebantnr,  hriSiKoCf  SpartiD  lis  ista  dirimebatur  li 
tegibus  solis.*' 

yHow  the  judicial  function  here  described,  is  something  yery  differrat  from 
the  language  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  "  the  kings  had  the  disposal  of  the  hand 
of  orphan  heiresses  in  cases  where  the  father  had  not  signified  his  will." 
Such  oisposal  would  approach  somewhat  to  that  omnipotence  which  Aristo- 
phanes (Vesp.  685)  makes  old  Philokleon  claim  for  the  Athenian  dikasts  (an 
exaggeration  well  calculated  to  serve  the  poet's  purpose  of  making  the 
dikifets  appear  Ukonsters  of  caprice  and  injustice),  and  would  be  analogous 
to  the  powet  vaich  English  kings  enjoyed  three  centuries,  ago  as  feudal 
guardians  over  wards.  But  the  language  of  Herodotus  is  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  that  ttie  kings  chose  a  husband  for  the  orphan  heiress.  She  was 
claimed,  as  of  right,  by  persons  in  certain  degrees  of  relationship  to  he^. 
Whether  the  luw  about  tcyxioreia,  affinity  carrying  legal  rights,  was  the 
«amc  as  at  Aiheus,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the  question  submitted  for  a4judicatioB 
•t  Sparta,  to  the  kings,  and  at  Athens  to  the  dikasteries,  was  certainly  the 
same,  agreeably  to  the  above  note  of  Yalckenaer,  — namely,  to  whom,  among 
the  various  clarmsints  for  the  marriage,  the  best  legal  title  really  belonged. 
It  is,  indeed,  probable  enough,  ^at  the  two  royal  descendants  of  H^rakl^s 
might  abuse  Uieijr  judicial  function,  as  there  are  various  instances  known  in 
which  they  take  bribes  -,  but  they  were  not  likely  to  abuse  it  in  (avor  of  an 
unprovided  youth. 

Next,  as  to  ad&piion :  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  ceremony  of  adoption 
was  performed  beibr^s  the  kings :  probably  enough,  there  was  some  fee  paid 
with  it.  But  this  affords  no  ground  for  presuming  that  they  had  any  hand 
in  determining  iDham,  ilie  childless  father  was  to  adopt.  According  to  the 
Attic  law  about  adoptu>n,  the)«  were  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  consents  to 
be  obtained,  the  absence  of  disqualifying  circumstances  verified,  etc ;  and 
some  authority  before  which  this  was  to  be  done  was  indispensable  (see 
Meier  und  Schomann,  Attisch.  Prozess,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii.  p.  436).  At  Sparfa, 
such  authority  was  vested  by  ancient  custom  in  the  king :  but  we  are  not 
told,  nor  h  it  prol  -able,  **  that  he  could  interpose,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  individuaJs,  to  i«lieve  poTerty,**  as  Dr.  Thirlwall  supposes. 
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To  conceive  correctly,  then,  the  Lykui^an  system,  as  &r  as 
obscurity  and  want  of  evidehce  will  permit,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  two  current  misconceptions  which  it  is  essential  to  dis- 
card. One  of  these  is,  that  the  system  included  a  repartition  of 
landed  property,  upon  principles  of  exact  or  approximative 
equality  (distinct  from  that  appropriation  which  belonged  to  the 
Dorian  conquest  and  settlement),  and  provisions  for  perpetoatiDg 
the  nmnber  of  distinct  and  equal  lots.  The  other  is,  that  it  was 
first  brought  to  bear  when  the  Spartans  were  masters  of  all 
Laconia.  The  illusions  created  by  the  old  legend^ — which 
depicts  Laconia  as  all  one  country,  and  all  conquered  at  one 
stroke,  —  yet  survive  aflter  the  legend  itself  has  been  set  aside  as 
bad  evidence :  we  cannot  conceive  Sparta  as  subsistic^  by  itself 
without  dominion  over  Laconia;  nor  Amyklae,  Pharis,  and 
GeronthrsB,  as  really  and  truly  independent  of  Sparta.  Yet, 
if  these  towns  were  independent  in  the  time  of  Lykurgus,  much 
more  confidently  may  the  same  independence  be  affirmed  of  the 
portions  of  Laconia  which  lie  lower  than  Amyklse  down  the 
valley  of  the  Eurotas,  as  well  as  of  the  eastern  coast,  which 
HerodotuA  expressly  states  to  have  been  originally  connected 
with  Argos. 

Discarding,  then,  these  two  suppositions^  we  have  to  consider 
the  Lykurgean  system  as  brought  to  bear  upon  Sparta  and 
its  immediate  circumjacent  district,  apart  from  thejrest  of  liaco- 
nia,  and  as  nOt  med^ing  systematically  with  the  partition  of 
property,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  which  the  Dorian  con- 
querors established  at  their  original  settlement  Lykurgus  does 
not  try  to  make  the  poor  rich,  nor  the  rich  poor ;  but  he  imposes 
npon  both  the  same  subjugating  drill,^  — the  same  habits  of  life, 
gentlemanlike  idleness,  and  unlettered  strength,  —  the  same  fare, 
clothing,  labors,  privations,  endurance,  punishments,  and  subordi- 
nation. It  is  a  lesson  instructive  at  least,  however  unsatisfactory, 
to  political  students,  —  that,  with  all  this  equality  d  dealing,  be 
ends  in  creating  a  community  in  whom  not  merely  the  love  of 
preeminence,  but  even  the  love  of  money,  stands  powerfully  and 
specially  developed.^ 

1  Siropra  daftaaiftlipoToCt  Simonid^,  apnd  Plutarch.  Agesilaos,  c.  1. 
*  ArifltoteL  Folit  IL  6,  9, 19»  23.  rd  ^(Xort/uov  — rd  ^iAo;tp9/iaroir. 
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How  far  the  peculiar  of  the  primitive  Sparta  extended  we 
have  no  means  of  determining ;  but  its  limits  down  the  valley  of 
the  Eurotas  were  certainly  narrow,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  reach 
so  £Gff  as  Amjklae.  Nor  can  we  tell  what  principles  the  Dorian 
conquerors  may  have  followed  in  the  original  allotment  of  lands 
within  the  limits  of  that  peculiar.  Equal  apportionment  is  not 
probable,  because  all  the  individuals  of  a  conquering  band  are 
seldom  regarded  as  possessing  equal  claims ;  but  whatever  the 
original  apportionment  may  have  been,  it  remained  without  any 
general  or  avowed  disturbance  until  the  days  of  Agis  the  Third, 
and  Kleomen^  the  Third.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  primitive 
Sparta,  including  Dorian  warriors  with  their  Helot  subjects,  but 
no  Ferioeki  And  it  is  upon  these  Spartans  separately,  perhaps 
after  the  period  of  aggravated  disorder  and  lawlessness  noticed 
by  Herodotus  and  Thucydid^,  that  the  painful  but  invigorating 
discipline,  above  sketched,  must  have  been  originally  brought 
to  bear. 

The  gradual  conquest  of  Iiaoonia,  with  the  acquisition  of 
additional  lands  and  new  Helots,  and  the  formation  of  the  order 
of  Ferioski,  both  of  which  were  a  consequence  of  it, — is  to  be 
considered  as  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Lykui^gean 
system  at  Sparta,  and  as  resulting  partly  from  the  increased 
force  which  that  system  imparted*  The  career  of  conquest  went 
on,  beginning  from  Teleklus,  for  nearly  three  centuries, — with 
some  interruptions,  indeed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Messenian 
war,  with  a  desperate  and  even  precarious  struggle,  —  so  that  in 
the  time  of  Thucydid^s,  and  for  some  time  previously,  the  Spar* 
tans  possessed  two-fifths  of  Peloponnesus.  And. this  series  of 
new  acquisitions  and  victories  disguised  the  really  weak  point 
of  the  Spartan  system,  by  rendering  it  possible  either  to  plant* 
the  poorer  citizens  as  Perioeki  in  a  conquered  township,  or  to 
supply  them  with  lots  of  land,  of  which  they  could  receive  the 
produce  without  leaving  the  city,  —  so  that  their  numbers  and 
their  military  strength  were  prevented  from  declining.  It -is 
even  affirmed  by  Aristotle,^  that  during  these  early  times  they 
augmented  the  numbers  of  their  citizens  by  fresh  admissions, 
which  of  course  implies  the  acquisition  of   additional  lots  of 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  il  0,  12. 
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land.  Bat  BUOoessM  war,  to  use  an  expression  snbstaatiallj 
borrowed  from  ihe  same  philosopher^  was  necessaiy  to  their 
salvation :  the  establishment  of  their  ascendency,  and  of  their 
maximum  of  territory,  was  followed,  after  no  rery  long  interval, 
by  symptoms  of  decline.^  It  will  hereafter  be  seen  that,  at  the 
period  of  the  conspiracy  of  Einaddn  (395  b.  c),  the  full  citizens 
(called  Homoioi,  or  Peers)  were  considerably  inferior  in  number 
to  the  Hypomeidnes,  or  Spartan^  who  could  no  longer  {bmish 
their  qualification,  and  had  become  disfranchised.  And  the 
loss  thus  sustained  was  very  imperfectly  repaired  by  the  ad- 
mitted practice,  sometimes  resorted  to  by  rich  men,  of  asso- 
ciating with  their  own  children  the  children  of  poorer  citizens, 
and  paying  the  contribution  for  these  latter  to  the  public 
tables,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  go  through  the  prescribed  course 
of  education  and  discipline, — whereby  they  became  (under  the 
title  or  sobriquet  of  Mothfiked^)  citizens,  with  a  certain  taint 
of  inferiority,  yet  were  sometimes  appointed  to  honorable 
commands. 

Laoonia,  the  state  and  territory  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was 
affirmed,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension,  to  have  compre- 
hended a  hundred  cities,^ — this  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia; 

*  Aiistot  Polit  ii.  6,  22.  Toiyapovv  k<fii^WT6  iroTieftoevrec,  amtXovro  St 
Ap^avTeCt  etc    Compare  also  viL  13, 15. 

'Plutarch,  Eleomen.  c  8 ;  Phjiaivh.  ap.  Atb/en«.  yL  p.  271. 

The  strangers  called  Tpo^ifwiy  and  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartans,  whom 
Xenophon  mentions  with  ealogy,  as  **  having  partaken  in  the  honorable 
training  of  the  citj ,"  must  probably  have  been  introduced  in  this  same  waj, 
by  private  support  from  the  rich  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  3,  9).  The  xenSlasy 
must  have  then  become  practically  much  relaxed,  if  not  extinct 

'  Strabo,  viix.  p.  362 ;  Steph.  Byz.  Al^eia, 

Construing  the  word  noXeic  extensively,  so  as  to  include  townships  small 
as  well  as  considerable,  this  estimate  is  probably  inferior  to  the  truth ;  since, 
even  during  the  depressed  times  of  modem  Greece,  a  fraction  of  the  ancient 
Laconia  (including  In  that  term  Messenia)  exhibited  much  more  than  one 
hundred  bourgs. 

In  reference  merely  to  the  territoiy  called  La  Magne,  between  Calamata 
in  the  Messenian  gulf  and  Capo  di  Magna,  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Taenarus,  see  a  curious  letter,  addressed  to  the  Due  de  Nevers,  in  1618, 
(on  occasion  of  a  projected  movement  to  liberate  the  Morea  from  the  Turks, 
and  to  insure  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  it,  as  descendant  of  the  Palsologi,) 
by  a  confidential  agent  whom  he  despatched  thither, — M.ChateaurenaQd,  ^ 
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-  00  thai  It  would  indade  all  the  southenf  portion  of  Peloponne- 
sus, fkim  Thjrea,  on  the  ArgoKc  gulf,  to  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river  Nedon,  in  its  course  into  the  Ionian  sea.  But  Laoonia, 
more  strictly  so  called,  was  distinguished  from  Messenia,  and 
was  understood  to  designate  the  portion  of  the  above-mentioned 
territory  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Mount  Taygetus.  The  con- 
quest of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans  we  shall  presently  touch 
upon ;  but  that  of  Laoonia  proper  is  very  imperfectly  narrated 
to  us.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Tlleklus,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked, Amyklae,  Pharis,  and  Geronthrse,  were  still  AchsBan: 
in  the  reign  of  that  prince  they  were  first  conquered,  and  the 
j^chseans  either  expelled  or  subjugated.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  AmyklaB  had  been  previously  a  ,place  of  consequence :  in 
poipt  of  heroic  antiquity  and  memorials,  this  city,  as  well  as 
TherapnsB,  seems  to  have  surpassed  Sparta.  And  the  war  of 
the  Spartans  against  it  is  represented  as  a  struggle  of  some  mo- 
ment,—  indeed,  in  those  times,  the  capture  of  any  walled  city 
was  tedious  and  di£5icult.  Timomachus,  an  ^geid  from  Thebes,' 


who  sends  to  him  "  une  sorte  de  tableau  statistique  du  Magne,  ou  sent  ^nu- 
mer^  125  boargs  ou  villages  renfennans  4,913  feux,  et  pouvans  fournir  10,- 
000  combattans,  dont  4,000  arm^s,  et  6,000  sans  armes  (between  CaUmata 
and  Capo  di  Magna)."  (M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xy. 
1 842,  p.  329.    M^moiro  de  M.  Beiger  Xivrey.) 

This  estimate  is  not  far  removed  from  that  of  Colonel  Leake,  towards  the 
beginning  qf  the  present  century,  who  considers  that  there  were  then  in 
Mani  (the  same  territory)  one  hundred  and  thirty  towns  and  villages ;  and 
this  too  in  a  state  of  society  exceedingly  disturbed  and  insecure, — where 
private  feuds  and  private  towers,  or  pyrghi,  for  defence,  were  universal, 
and  in  parts  of  which,  Colonel  Leake  says^ "  I  see  men  preparing  the  ground 
for  cQtton,  with  a  dagger  and  pistols  at  their  girdles.  This,  it  seems,  is  the 
ordinary  armor  of  the  cultivator  when  there  is  no  particular  suspicion  of 

danger:  the  shepherd  is  almost  always  armed  with  a  musket." '*  The 

Maniotes  reckon  their  population  at  thirty  thousand,  and  their  muskets  at 
ten  thousand.'*    (Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  pp.  243,  263-266.) 

Now,  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta,  all  Laconia  doubtless  enjoyed  com* 
plete  internal  security,  so  that  the  idea  of  the  cultivator  tilling  his  land  in 
arms  would  be  unheard  of.  Reasoning  upon  the  basis  of  what  has  just  been 
stated  about  the  Maniote  population  and  number  of  townships,  one  hundred 
woXetc,  for  all  Laconia,  is  a  very  moderate  computation. 

^  Aristot.  AaK(.nf.  IIoAtreia,  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Isthm.  vii.  18. 

I  agree  with  "NL  Boeckh,  that  Pindar  himself  identifies  this  march  of  the 
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al  the  head  of  a  bodj  of  his  oountrymeiiy  is  said  to  have 
dered  essential  service  to  the  Spartans  in  the  conquest  c^  the 
AchflBans  of  Amjkhe ;  and  the  hrave  resistance  of  the  latter  was 
commemorated  bj  a  monoment  erected  to  Zeus  Tropaeus,  at 
Sparta,  which  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Fausanias.^ 
The  Achffians  of  Phaiis  and  Geronthne,  alarmed  b/  the  fate  of 
Am jklsB,  are  said  to  have  surrendered  their  towns  with  little  or 
no  resistance :  after  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  three  cities^ 
either  whoUj  or  in  part,  went  into  exile  bejond  sea,  giving  place 
to  cokmists  from  I^Mirta.'  From  this  time  forward,  aooording  to 
Fausanias,  Amjklae  continned  as  a  village.^  But  as  the  Amj- 
klsan  hoplites  constituted  a  valuable  portion  of  the  Spartan 
army,  it  must  have  been  numbered  among  the  cities  of  the 
Ferkek],  as  one  of  the  hundred  ;4  the  distinction  between  a 
dependent  city  and  a  village  not  being  very  stricdj  drawn. 
The  festival  of  the  Hyacmthia,  celebrated  at  the  great  temple 
of  the  Amyklaean  Ap<^o,  wds  among  the  most  solemn  and 
venerated  in  the  Spartan  calendar. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Alkamen^,  the  son  of  Teleklus,  that 
the  Spartans  conquered  H^us,  a  maritime  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Eurotas,  and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  bondage, — from 
whose  name,^  according  to  various  authors,  the  general  title 
JHelotSy  belonging  to  all  the  ser&  of  Laoonia,  was  derived.  But 
of  the  conquest  of  the  other  towns  oi  Laconia, —  Gytheinm, 
Akriffi,  Therapnffi,  etc,  —  or  of  the  eastern  land  on  the  coast 
of  the  Argolic  gulf,  including  Brasts  and  Epidaurus  LimSra,  or 
the  island  of  Kjth^ra,  all  which  at  one  time  belonged  to.  the 
Argeian  confederacy,  we  have  no  accounts. 

Scanty  as  our  information  is,  it  just  enables  us  to  make  out  a 
progressive  increase  of  force  and  dominion  on  the  part  of  the 
Spartans,  resulting  from  the  organization  of  Lykurgus.    Of  this 

^geids  to  Amjklse  with  the  original  Herakleid  conquest  of  Peloponiiesiis. 
(Not«  CriticflB  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  v.  74,  p.  479.) 

>  Pansan.  iii.  2,  6 ;  iii  12,  7.  *  Pausan.  iiL  22,  5. 

»  Pansan.  iii.  19, 5.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ir.  5, 11. 

*  Pansan.  iiL  2,  7 ;  iii.  20,  6.    Straho,  viii.  p.  363. 

If  it  be  trae,  as  Paosanias  states,  that  the  Aig^ans  aided  Helns  to  resist, 
their  assistance  mnst  probably  hare  been  given  by  sea;  perhaps  from  Epi* 
dsnnis  Idm^ra,  or  P»ui»,  when  they  formed  part  of  the  Ax^geian  federstioa. 
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progress,  a  farther  manifestation  is  found,  besides  the  conquest 
of- the  Achflsans  in  the  south  by  Teleklus  and  Alkamends,  io 
their  successful  opposition  to  the  great  power  of  Pheiddn  the 
Argeian,  related  in  a  previous  du^pter.  We  now  approach  the 
long  and  arduous  efforts  by  whieh  they  accom{^ished  the  sul 
jugation  of  their  brethren  the  Messenian  Dorians. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

FIBST  AND  SECOND  MESSENIAN  WABS. 

THAt  there  were  two  long  contests  between  the  Lacedaemo- 
tdans  and  Messmans,  and  that  in  boih  the  former  were  com* 
pletelj  victorious,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  attested.  And  if  we  could 
trust  the  statements  in  Pausanias, — our  chief  and  almost  only 
authority  on  the  subject,  —  we  should  be  in  a  situation  to  recount 
the  history  of  both  these  wars  in  considerable  detaiL  But  unfor- 
tunately, the  incidents  narrated  in  that  writer  have  been  gathered 
fipom  sources  which  are,  ^ven  by  his  own  admission,  undeserving 
of  credit, — from  Rhianus,  the  poet  of  B^§  in  Krete,  who  had 
composed  an  epic  poem  on  AristomenSs  and  the  second  Messe- 
nian war,  about  b.  c.  220,-^  and  from  Myrdn  of  Priene,  a  prose 
author  whose  date  is  not  exactly  known,  but  belonging  to  the 
Alexandrine  age,  and  not  earlier  than  the  third  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  From.  Rhianus,  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
trustworthy  information,  while  the  accuracy  of  Myrdn  is  much 
depreciated  by  Pausanias  himself,  —  on  some  points  even  too 
much,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  But  apart  from  the  mental 
habits  either  of  the  prose  writer  or  the  poet,  it  does  not  seem  that 
any  good  means  of  knowledge  were  open  to  either  of  them,  ex- 
cept the  poems  of  T3rrt8eus,  which  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
they  ever  consulted.  The  account  of  the  two  wars,  extracted  from 
these  two  authors  by  Pausanias,  is  a  string  of  tMeaux,  several 
of  them,  indeed,  highly  poetical,  but  destitute  of  historical  oohei^ 
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eiioe  or  sufficient:  and  O.  Muller  has  jostlj  observed,  tliaft 
**  abfloliitely  no  reason  is  given  in  them  for  the  sabjectioii  of  Mes- 
se&ia."^  Thej  are  aoooonls  nnworthj  of  being  transcribed  in 
detail  into  the  pages  of  genuine  histoiy,  nor  can  we  pielend  to 
do  anything  more  than  yerify  a  few  lea^ng  £m^  of  the  war. 

The  poet  TTrteos  was  himself  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  second  war,  and  it  is  firom  him  dial  we  learn  the 
few  indisputable  &eis  respecting  both  the  first  and  the  seocMid. 
If  the  Messenians  had  never  been  reestablished  in  Peloponnesas, 
we  should  probablj  never  have  heard  any  fiuther  details  respect- 
ing these  early  contests.  That  reestahlishment,  together  with 
the  first  foundation  of  the  city  called  Messing  on  Mount  Ithom^ 
was  among  the  capital  wounds  inflicted  on  Sparta  by  £pamei- 
nondasy  in  the  year  b.  c.  369^ — between  three  hundred  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yearn  after  the  eonclnsion  of  the  second  Messe- 
nian  war.  The  descendants  of  the  iAd  Messenians,  who  had 
remained  for  so  long  a  period  without  ai^  fixed  position  in  Greece, 
were  incorporBted  in  the  new  city,  to^^her  with  various  Helots 
and  miscdlaneous  settleta  who  had  no  daim  to  a  dmilar  geneal 
ogy.  The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Messenian  race  were  reveren* 
tially  invoked  at  this  great  ceremony,  especially  the  great  Hero 
Aristom^i^  ;3  and  the  site  of  Mount  Ithome,  the  ardor  of  the 
newly  established  dtisens,  the  hatred  and  apprehension  of  Sparta, 
operating  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  creatimi  and  multiplica- 
tion of  what  are  called  iradiiums,  sufficed  to  expand  the  few  fiicts 
known  respecting  the  struggles  of  the  old  Messenians  into  a  varie- 
ty of  details.  In  almost  all  these  stories  we  discover  a  o(doring 
unfavorable  to  Sparta,  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  account  given 
by  Isokrat^,  in  bis  Discourse  called  Archidamus,  wherein  we 

'  History  of  th«  Dorians,  i.  7,  10  (note).  It  seems  that  Diodonxs  had 
given  a  histoiy  of  the  Messenian  wars  in  considerable  detail,  if  we  may 
judge  from  a  fragment  of  the  last  seyenih  book,  containing  the  debate  be- 
tween Kleonnis  and  Aristomenls.  Yeiy  probably  it  was  taken  from  Ephonu, 
— though  this  we  do  not  know. 

Eor  the  statements  of  Pansaniss  respecting  Myrda  and  Bhianos,  see  iv.  & 
Besides  Myron  and  Rhianns,  howeyer,  he  seems  to  have  received  oral  state- 
ments from  contemporary  Messenians  and  Lacedemonians ;  at  least  on  some 
occasions  he  states  and  contrasts  the  two  contradictory  stories  (iv.  4, 4;  iv. 

i,l). 
*FMisan.  iv.  27,  9-3;  Diodor.  xv.  77. 
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read  the  Tiew  which  a  Spartan  might  take  of  the  ancient  oofr- 
quests  of  his  forefathers.  But  a  dear  proof  that  these  Mess^ 
nian  stories  had  ao  real  basis  of  tradition,  is  shown  in  the  contr»- 
dictorj  statements  respecting  tlie  principal  Hero  Aristcnnen^ ; 
for  some  phice  him  in  the  first,  others  in  the  second,  of  the  two 
wars.  Dioddrus  and  Myrdn  both  placed  him  in  the  first ;  Rhii^ 
nus,  in  the  second.  Though  Pausanias  gires  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  accoont  of  the  latter  is  preferable,  and  that  Aristomen^ 
really  belongs  to  the  second  Messenian  war,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  one  statement  is  as  mach  worthy  of  belief  as  the  other, 
and  thaii  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  deciding  between 
them, — a  conclusion  which  is  substantially  the  same  with  that 
of  Wesseling,  who  thuiks  that  there  were  two  persons  named 
Aristomen^,  one  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  second  war.^  This 
inextricable  confosion  respecting  thk  greatest  name  in  Messenian 
antiquity,  shows  how  little  any  genuine  stream  of  tradition  can 
here  be  recognized. 

Pausanias  states  Ahe  first  Messenian  war  as  beginning  in  b*  a 
743  and  lasting  till  b.  c.  724,  —  the  second,  as  beginning  ki  B.  a 
685  and  lasting  till  b.  a  668.    Neither  of  these  dates  rest  upon 

*  See  Diodor.  Fragm<  lib.  riiL  vol.  It.  p.  30:  in  his  brief  sammaryof 
Messenian  erents  (xr.  6&),he  represents  i(  as  a  matter  on  which  authors 
differed,  whether  Aristoxnenes  belonged  to  the  first  or  second  war.  Qemens 
Alexand.  (Piot,  p.  36)  places  him  in  the  Jirst^  the  same  as  Myron,  by  men- 
tioning him  as  having  killed  Theopompns. 

Wesseling  observes  (ad  Diod.  1.  c),  "  Duo  fuerunt  Aristomenes,  nterque 
fai  Messeniomm  contra  Spartanos  bello  illnstrissimns,  alter  posteriore,  priore 
alter  hello." 

Unless  this  duplication  of  homonymous  persons  can  be  shown  to  he 
probable,  by  some  collateral  evidence,  I  consider  it  only  as  tantamount  to 
a  confession,  that  the  difficulty  is  insoluble. 

Pansanias  is  reserved  in  his  manner  of  giving  judgment, — 6  fuvroi  'Ap*<r- 
TOftivifc  dof^  ye  ifiy  yeyovev.hrl  tov  woXiijov  rov  iarifjuv {iv.S).  Mul- 
ler  (Dorians,  i.  7,  9)  goes  much  too  far  when  he  affirms  that  the  statement 
of  Myr6n  was  "  in  the  teeth  of  all  tradition."  Muller  states  incorrectly  the 
citation  from  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  21  (see  his  Note  A).  Plutarch  there  says 
nothing  &hoxLt  I^rtcaa :  he  says  that  the  Messenians  affirmed  that  their  hero 
Aristomenes  had  kiOed  the  Spartan  king  Theopompns,  whereas  the  Lacedo- 
moniaus  said,  that  he  had  only  wounded  the  king.  According  to  both  ac- 
counts, then,  it  would  appear  that  Aristomenfis  belonged  to  the  first  Messe- 
nian war,  noiiothe  second. 
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libe  Sfortn  kio^  TknpoBp-i^    He  a^i, 
Ae  fceowl  var,  ""dbe  finhcs  cf 
^^  lh«i kwrfy  iiliKiiBg  die irfaigfe < 
Tlie  8ftBUm(mwe  lemmitam 

fM)  pnfaKd  to  bare  MUBd  dbe  1 

dbe  iiifietf  <€dbe  Mcnenaw  IB  kiBng  Aeir  om  Idi^  tfe  H^ 

Udd  Ejophfliili^  vkoK  idaiife  kid  lypcakd  lo  I 

— psttf  bf  flomce  of  die  De^iliiaB  mde^    SmOt 

CUM  wUdi  iMd  indMed  Itam  Inft  to  iomde  dbe 

HM^rt  V^HPft  #afc  1^»  tfVMntftfVta^tf ^rfjH^WmftA  flnSIK0Vid  flfitfV    ^Im    tlH^^  'W^lM>Vft 
^t 'Mr  II  ■■iiii'i  in     ■II  ■■■II      ..■S|l,iMi1«    t^    ■■■Iniwiiliw    «n<l     vmh^Isv 


B ba» akeadf  beea  ftaled  Outf  Hie: 
ieoiaos  had  a  joini  bofder  teoq^e  and  sacrifiee  in  boDor  of  Aite- 
flut  Limnalif,  dating  fiom  the  eadiot  limes  cf  tbeir  cstabinb- 
meat  in  Pelopoanesn.  The  ate  of  this  teaqde^  near  the  iqiper 
eonne  of  the  rirer  Nedoo^in  thenioant«noiB  teniterf  north  caat 
of  Kalamate,  but  west  of  the  Ing^iest  lidge  of  Taygeto^  has 
leoentlj  been  ezactty  Terified, — and  it  seems  in  these  eazij  dajs 

iTjft»af,Fnigiii.6,G»ifi»d.  But  Tjitnf  ong^  not  to  be  vndentDod 
ID  sfim  difliiiedj  («•  PsaMoiaf^lir.  OioloB,  sad  liillcr,  all  diink)  tlutt 
Theopompiit  raniTed  sad  pot  a  dote  to  die  war:  bis  brngiuge  mig^ 
eoonst  widi  die  foppoatioD  that  Tbeoponqias  bad  been  fbdn  in  tbe  war, — 
'Op  6ia  (Tbeopompiia),  Ueff&tfPiiP  dXoftep  tifp»xof»p. 

For  we  mmikj  waa^  be  andidriied  in  taTiog—- **  B  was  tbrongh  Epa- 
BMnoDdas  that  tbe  Spartans  were  eonqocrod  and  bnmUed;  oritwastbroogb 
Lord  Nelson  tbat  the  Fieoch  fleet  was  destroyed  in  tbe  bKt  wai^"  iboog^ 
both  of  tfaem  perished  in  die  aocompUsbiBenL 

T jrtsnis,  tfaenfoiey  does  not  contradict  tbe  assertion,  tbat  Tbeopompns 
was  sUrin  bj  Aristooien^  nor  can  be  be  dted  as  a  witness  to  pioTe  tbat 
Jkristomen^  did  not  lire  daring  ibe  Jktt  Messenian  war;  wbicb  is  die  pnp> 
pose  fyt  wbieb  Pansanias  qooles  bim  (tr.  6). 

'  UokntH  ( Ardiidanuis),  Or.  tL  pp.  121-122. 
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to  have  belonged  to  Sparta.  Tliat  the  quarrel  begla  at  one  of 
these  border  sacrifices  was  the  statement  of  both  parties,  Lacede- 
monians and  Messenians.  According  to  the  latter,  the  Lacedae- 
monian king  Teleklus  laid  a  snare  for  the  Messenians,  hj  dressing 
up  some  youthful  Spartans  as  yirgins,  and  giving  them  daggers ; 
whereupon  a  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  worsted 
and  T§leklus  slain.  That  TMeklus  was  slain  at  the  temple  by 
the  Messenians,  was  also  the  account  of  the  Spartans,  —  but  they 
affirmed  that  he  was  slam  in  attempting  to  defend  some  young 
Liacedemonian  maidens,  who  were  sacrificing  at  the  temple,  against 
outrageous  violence  from'  the  Messenian  youth.i  In  spite  of  the 
death  of  this  king,  however,  the  war  did  not  actually  break  out 

'  Strabo  ^yL  p.  257)  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  sacrilege  and  morder- 
ons  conduct  of  the  Messenian  youth  at  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis. 
His  version,  substantially  agreeing  with  that  of  the  LacedsBmonians,  seems 
to  be  borrowed  from  Antiochns,  the  contemporary  of  Thncydid^s,  and  is 
therefore  earlier  than  the  foundation  of  Mess^nS  by  Epameinondas,  from 
which  event  the  philo-Messenian  statements  take  their  rise.  Antiochns,  writ- 
ing during  the  plenitude  of  Lacedsemonian  power,  would  naturally  look 
upon  the  Messenians  as  irretrievably  prostrate,  and  the  impiety  here  nar- 
rated would  in  his  mind  be  the  natural  cause  why  the  divine  judgments 
overtook  them.    Ephorus  gives  a  similar  account  (ap.  Strkbo.  vi.  p.  280). 

Compare  Herakleid^  Ponticus  (ad  calcem  Cragii  De  Rep.  Laced,  p.  526) 
and  Justin,  iii.  4. 

The  possession  of  this  temple  of  Artemis  limnatis, — and  of  the  A^/sr 
Dentheliates,  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated, — was  a  subject  of  con- 
stant dispute  between  the  Lacediemonians  and  Messenians  after  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Messdnl,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Boman  emperor 
Tiberius  (Tacit  Annal  iv.  43).  See  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Ae^^avtot ;  Pausan. 
iii.  2,  6 ;  iv.  4,  2 ;  iv.  31 ,  3.    Strabo,  viii.  p.  362. 

From  the  situation  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  and  the  description 
of  the  Ager  Dentheliates,  see  Professor  Boss,  Beisen  im  Peloponnes.  i.  pp.  5- 
11.  He  discovered  two  boundary-stones  with  inscriptions,  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  early  Boman  emperors,  marking  the  confines  of  Lacedcemon  and 
Messing ;  both  on  Uie  line  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Taygetns,  where  the  waters 
separate  east  and  west,  and  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  the  traiple  of 
Artemis  Limnatis,  so  that  at  that  time  the  Ager  Dentheliates  was  considered 
a  part  of  Messenia. 

I  now  find  that  Colonel  Leake  (Peloponnesiaca,  p.  181)  regards  these 
Inscriptions,  discovered  by  Professor  Boss,  as  not  proving  that  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Limnatis  was  situated  near  the  spot  where  tHey  were  found.  His 
authority  weighs  much  with  me  on  such  a  point,  though  the  arguments  which 
be  here  employs  do  not  seem  to  xne  cwdtuoYQ* 
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until  some  Utile  tame  after,  when  Alkamen^  and  Theopompoa 
were  kings  at  Spigrta,  and  Antiochns  and  Andiokl^s,  sons  of  Phin- 
tas,  kings  of  Messenia.    The  immediate  cause  of  it  was  a  private 
altercation  between  the  Messenian  Foljchar^  (victor  at  the  foorth 
Olympiad,  b.  c.  764)  and  the  Spartan  £ii»phnu8.    Polychar§8, 
having  been  grossly  injured  by  Eusephnus,  and  his  claim  for 
redress  having  been  rejected  at  Sparta,  took  revenge  by  aggres- 
siiHis  upon  other  lAcediemonians ;  the  Messenians  refused  to  ^ve 
him  up,  though  one  of  the  two  kings,  Androkles,  strongly  insisted 
upon  doing  so,  and  maintained  his  opbiion  so  earnestly  s^ainst 
the  opposite  sense  of  the  minority  and  of  his  brother  Antiochasy 
that  a  tumult  arose,  and  he  was  slain.    The  Laoedaemonians, 
now  resolving  upon  war,  strudc  the  first  blow  without  any  formal 
declaration,  by  surprising  the  border  town  of  Ampheia,  and  pat- 
ting its  defenders  to  the  sword.    They  farther  overran  the  Messe- 
nian territory,  and  attacked  some  other  towns,  but  without  success. 
Eupha^s,  who  had  now  succeeded  his  father  Andochus  as  king 
of  Messenia,  summoned  the  forces  of  the  country  and  carried  cm 
the  war  against  them  with  energy  and  boldness.    For  the  first 
four  years  of  the  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  no  progress,  and 
even  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  old  men  of  their  nation  as  &AnU 
hearted  warriors :  in  the  fifih  year,  however,  they  undertook  a 
more  vigorous  invasion,  under  their  two  kings,  TheoporafHis  and 
Polyddrus,  who  wero  met  by  Eupha§s  with  the  fiill  force  of  the 
Messenians.    A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  it  does  not 
seem  that  either  side  gained  much  advantage :  nevertheless,  the 
Messenians  found  themselves  so  much  enfeebled  by  it,  that  they 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  fortified  mountain  of  Ithome, 
abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country.    In  their  distress,  they  sent 
to  solicit  counsel  and  protection  from  Delphi,  but  their  messenger 
brought  back  the  appalling  answer  that  a  virgin,  of  the  royal 
race  of  ^py tus,  must  be  sacrificed  for  their  salvation :  in  the 
tragic  scene  which  ensues,  Aristod^mus  puts  to  death  his  own 
daughter,  yet  without  satisfying  the  exigencies  of  the  oracle.   The 
war  still  continued,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  it  another  hard- 
fought  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  brave  Eupha^s  was  slain, 
but  the  result  was  again  indecisive.    Aristodemus,  being  elected 
king  in  his  place,  prosecuted  the  war  strenuously :  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign  is  signalized  by  a  third  general  battle,  whereiii  the 
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Gorintliiaiis  assist  the  Spartans,  and  the  Arcadians  and  Sikyon- 
ians  are  on  the  side  of  Messenia ;  the  victory  is  here  decisiye 
on  the  side  of  Aristodgmos,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  are  driyen 
*  back  into  their  own-territor^.i  It  was  now  their  turn  to  send 
envoys  and  ask  advice  from  the  Delphian  oiade ;  while  the  re- 
maining events  of  the  war  exhibit  a  series,  partly  of  stratagems 
to  fulfil  the  ii^unctions  of  the  priestess,":— partly  of  prodigies  in 
which  the  divine  wrath  is  manifested  against  the  Messenians. 
The  king  Aristod^mus,  agonized  with  the  thought  that  he  has 
slain  his  own  daughter  without  saving  his  country,  puts  an  end 
to  his  own  life.^  -  In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  the  Messe- 
nians abandoned  Ithom^  which  the  LacedsBmonians  razed  to  the 
ground :  the  rest  of  the  country  being  speedily  conquer<dd,  sadi 
of  the  inhabitants  as  did  not  ilee  either  to  Arcadia  or  to  Eleusis, 
were  reduced  to  complete  submission. 

Such  is  the  abridgment  of  what  Pansanias3  gives  as  the  nar- 
rative of  the  first  Messenian  war.  Most  of  his  details  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  mere  late  romance ;  and  it  will  easily  be  seen 
that  the  sequence  of  events  presents  no  plausible  explanation  of 
that  which  is  really  indubitable,  — -  the  result.  The  twenty  years' 
war,  and  the  final  abandonment  of  Ithdm^,  is  attested  by  Tyrtaeus 
beyond  all  doubt,  as  well  as  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  con- 
quered.   "  Like  asses,  worn  down  by  heavy  burdens,'^^  g^ys  the 

- __i : - 

^  It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  occasion  that  the  story  of  the  Epeunakti,  in 
Theopompus,  referred  (ap.  Athena,  vi.  p.  271),  —  Helots  adopted  into  the 
sleeping-place  of  their  piasters,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  war,  and  who  were 
snbseqnently  enfranchised. 

Thfr^tory  of  the  Farthenise,  obscure,  and  unintelligible  as  it  is,  belongs  to 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Taras,  or  Tarentum  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  279). 

'  See  Plutarch,  De  Superstitione,  p.  168. 

'  See  Fausan.  iv.  6-14. 

An  elaborate  discussion  is  to  be  deen  in  Manso's  Sparta,  on  the  authorities 
whom  Pansanias  has  followed  in  his  History  of  the  Hessenian  Wars,  IS^ 
Beilage,  torn.  ii.  p.  264. 

*'  It  would  evidently  be  folly  (he  observes,  p.  270),  to  suppose  that  in  the 
history  of  the  Messenian  wars,  as  Fausanias  lays  them  before  us,  we  possess 
the  true  history  of  these  events." 

*  Tyrtseus,  Fragm.  5,  6  (Schneidewin). 

C.  F.  Hermann  conceives  the  treatment  of  the  Messenians  after  the  first 
ivar,  aa  mild,  in  comparison  with  what  it  bec!&me  after  the  second  (Lehrbuch 
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Spartan  poel^^liii^wen  enmpfiM  to  make  over  to  their  mas* 
ten  an  entire  half  of  tbe  ptodnee  of  their  fieldsy  and  to  eome  in 
the  gaib  of  woe  to  l^arta,  tfaemadreB  and  their  wires,  as  monnft- 
ers  at  the  deoeaae  of  the  kiiigs  and  principal  persons."  ^Hie 
revolt  of  their  deaccndaiits^  agnnst  a  joke  so  oppressivey  goes 
bj  the  name  of  the  Meowmeaseniaa  war. 

Had  we  poascMed  the  aeeoontof  the  first  MesseniaD  war  as 
g^en  bj  M jrdn  and  Diodora,  it  woold  evidaitlj  have  been 
veij  diflferent  from  the  above^  becanse  thej  indoded  Anstome- 
nfis  in  ity  and  to  him  the  leading;  parts  woold  be  asagned.    As 
die  naiiaiive  now  stands  in  PtoManias,  we  are  not  introdaoed  to 
that  great  Mfwsenian  hero^— the  AduDes  of  the  epicof  Bhi- 
annsy  > — until  the  seeond  war,  in  whidi  bis  gigantic  praportaons 
stmd  prominenlfy  ftrward.     He  is  the  great  champon  of  bos 
countty  in  the  three  batdes  which  are  rejoesented  as  taking 
piaoe  daring  this  war:  the  firsts  with  indecisive  resolt,  at  Dene  ; 
the  seeond,  a  signal  vidaij  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians,  at  the 
Boards  Grave;  the  third, an  eqaaflj signal  defeat,  in  consequence 
of  the  traitoroos  fiigbt  of  Aristokrates,  king  of  the  Arcadian 
Qrchomenns,  who,  osteasiU^  embradng  the  affiance  of  the  Mp^ 
had  received   bribes  from  Sparta.    Thrice  did  Aris- 
sacrifice  to  Zens  Tthflmatfti  the  sacrifice  called  Heka- 
tomfdionia,'  reserved  for  those  who  had  skin  with  their  own 
bands  a  fanndred  enemies  in  battle.    At  the  bead  of  a  diosen 
band,  he  carried  his  incursions  more  than  once  into  the  heart  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  tenitotj,  surprised  Amjkke  and  Pharia,  and 
even  penetrated  by  nig^  into  the  unfixrtified  precinct  of  Sparta 
itself  where  he  suspended  bis  diiekl,  as  a  token  of  defiance,  in 
^be  temple  of  Atb^id  CSialkicekna.    Thrice  was  he  taken  pris- 
oner, but  on  two  occasions  marvelloasly  escaped  before  be  could 
be  convejed  to  Sparta:  the  third  occasion  was  more  fatal,  and 
he  was  cast  by  order  of  the  Spartans  into  the  Keadas,  a  deep, 
rod^  cavity  in  Moont  Tajgetns,  into  which  it  was  their  habit  to 
precipitate  criminals.    Bat  ev^  in  this  emergency  the  divine 

der  Griech.  StaatsaHerthamer,  sectdl),  a  sai^msitioii  wHch  the  empbatie 
words  of  TyrtaBiis  render  inadiniwnble. 

'  This  ig  the  express  oomperisoa  intiodoced  by  Pansaniiis,  ir.  5, 2. 

*  Plotaich,  Sept  Sapient.  ConYirinni,  p.  159.  ' 
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md}  iras  not  withheld  from  him.  While  the  fifty  Messeniam 
who  shared  hi$  punishment,  were  all  killed  hj  the  shock,  he 
alone  was  both  supported  by  the  gods  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom 
unhurt,  and  enabled  to  find  an  unexpected  means  of  escape. 
ForwHen,  abandmitng  all  hope,  he  had  wnq[>ped  himself  up  in  his 
doak  to  die,  he  perceived  a  fox  creeping  about  among  the  dead 
bodies :  waiting  until  the  animal  approached  him,  he  grasped  its 
tail,  defending  hiniself  from  its  biles  as  well  as  he  could  hj 
means  of  his  doak ;  and  being  thus  enabled  to  find  the  aperture 
bj  which  the  fox  had  entered,  enlarged  it  sufficiently  for  crawl- 
ing out  himself.  To  the  surprise  both  of  friends*  and  enemies, 
he  again  appeared,  alive  and  vigorous,  at  Eira.  That  fortified 
mountain  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nedon,  and  near  the  Ionian 
sea,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Messenians,  after  the  battle  in 
which  they  had  been  betrayed  by  Aristokrat^,  the  Arcadian ;  it 
was  there  that  they  had  concentrated  their  whole  force,  as  in  the 
former  war  at  Ithdmd,  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Under  the,  conduct  of  Aristomen^,  assisted  by  the  prophet  Theo- 
klus,  they  maintained  this  strong  position  for  eleven  years.  At 
length,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ithdm^,  the  final  determining  circumstances  are  represented  to 
have  been,  not  any  superiority  of  bravery  or  organization  on  the 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  treacherous  betrayal  and  strata- 
gem, secondingf^the  fatal  decree  of  the  gods.  Unable  to  main- 
tain Eira  longer,  Aristomenis,  with  his  sons,  and  a  body  of  his 
countrymen,  forced  his  way  through  the  assailants,  and  quitted 
the  country,  —  some  of  them  retiring  to  Arcadia  and  Elis,  and 
finally  migrating  to  Rhegium.  He  himself  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  Rhodes,  where  he  dwelt  along  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Damag^tus,  the  ancestor  of  the  noble  Rhodian  family, 
called  the  Diagorids,  celebrated  for  its  numerous  Olympic 
victories. 


*  Pausan.  iv.  18,  4.  ^ApurroitevTfv  dh  i^  re  rd  6X2xi  ^eOv  rtf,  Koi  d^  koI  rSre 

Platarch  (De  Herodot  Malignitat.  p.  856)  states  that  Herodotus  had  men- 
tioned AristomenSs  as  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  LacedsBmonians . 
bat  Platarch  mast  here  have  been  deceiyed  by  his  memory,  for  Herodotm 
does  not  mention  Aristomenls. 
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Sach  are  the  main  features  of  what  Pansanias  caHs^  the 
second  Messenian  war,  or  of  what  ought  rather  to  be  called 
the  Aristomeneis  of  the  poet  Bhianus.  That  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Me8s^n§,  and  the  recall  of  the  exiles  by  Epameincmdas, 
favor  and  credence  was  found  for  manj  tales  respecting  the 
prowess  of  the  ancient  hero  whom  thej  invoked^  in  thei^  liba- 
tions, —  tales  well  calculated  to  interest  the  fancy,  to  Tivify  the 
patriotism,  and  to  inflame  the  anti-Spartan  antipathies,  of  the  new 
inhabitants, — ^  there  can  be  little  doubt.  And  the  Messenian 
maidens  of  that  daj  may  well  have  sung,  in  their  public  proces- 
sional sacrifices,^  how  ^  Aristomen^s  pursued  the  flying  Lacedae- 
monians down  to  the  mid-plain  of  Stenykl6rus,  and  up  to  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountain."  From  such  stories,  traditions 
they  ought  not  to  be  denominated,  Bhianus  may  doubtless  have 
borrowed ;  but  if  proof  were  wanting  to  show  how  completely 
he  looked  at  his  materials  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet, 
and  not  from  that  of  the  historian,  we  should  find  it  in  the  re- 
markable fact  noticed  by  Pausanias.  Bhianus  represented  Leo- 
tychides  as  having  been  king  of  Sparta  during  the  second  Mes- 
senian war;  now  Leotychides,  as  Pausanias  observes,  did  not 
reign  until  near  a  century  and  a  half  afiterwards,  during  the 
Persian  invasion.^ 

^  The  narrative  in  Pausanias,  iv.  15-24. 

According  to  an  incidental  notice  in  Herodotus,  the  Saiftians  affirmed  that 
they  had  aided  Lacedsemon  in  war  against  MessSnd,  —  at  what  period  we  d» 
not  know  (Herodot.  iii.  56). 

*  Tot)c  ^l  TAeoonviov^  oida  abrbc  hrl  rate  (nnvdalc  ^ApwTOfuvnv  Niicofi^ 
dove  KahnhfTCi  (Paii8an.'ii.  14,  5).    The  practice  still  contLnoed  in  his  time. 

Compare,  also,  Pausan.  ir.  27, 3 ;  iy.  32,  3-4. 

'  Pausanias  heard  the  song  himself  (iv.  16,  4)  —  'EniXeyov  ^afia  rd  KaX  ec 
^ftde  in  ^dofievov :  — 

*Ef  re  /iiffov  iridiov  SrewKX^ptov  ic  ^  opof  (iKpov 
'Elirer'  *Api<TTOfievTfe  role  AoKeSaifwvioic, 
According  to  one  story,  the  Lacedsemonians  were  said  to  have  got  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  AristomenSs,  and  killed  him :  th<^y  found  in  him  a 
hairy  heart  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Avdavia), 

*  Pausan.  ir.  15, 1. 

Perhaps  Leotychides  was  king  during  the  last  revolt  of  the  Helots,  or  Mes- 
lenians,  in  464  b.  c,  which  is  called  the  third  Messenian  war.  He  seems  to 
have  been  then  in  exile,  in  consequence  of  his  venality  during  the  Thessaliaa 
expedition, — but  not  yet  dead  (Herodot.  vi.  72).    Of  the  reality  of  what 
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• 
To  the  great  champion  of  Messenia,  during  this  war,  we  may 
jppoee,  on  the  side  of  Sparta,  another  remarkable  persom  less 
striking  as  a  character  of  romance,  but  more  interesting  in 
many  ways,  to  the  historian,  —  I  mean,  the  poet  Tjrtaeus,  a 
native  of  Aphidnse  in  Attica,  an  inestimable  ally  of  the  Laced^s- 
monians  during  most  part  of  this  second  straggle.  According 
to  a  story,  --^  which,  however,  has  the  air  partly  of  a  boast  of 
the  later  Attic  orators, — the  Spartans,  disheartened  at  the  first 
euccesses  of  the  Messenians,  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  and 
were  directed  to  ask  for  a  leader  from  Athens.  The  Athenians 
complied  by  sending  Tyrtaeus,  whom  Fausanias  and  Justin 
represent  as  a  lame  man  and  a  schoolmaster,  despatched  with 
a  view  of  nominally  obeying  the  oracle,  and  yet  rendering  no 
real  assistance.^  This  seems  to  be  a  coloring  put  upon  the 
story  by  later  writers,  but  the  intervention  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  matter,  in  any  way,  deserves  little  credits  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  legendary  connection  of  the  Dioskuri  with 
Aphidnae,  celebrated  at  or  near  that  time  by  the  poet  Alkman, 
brought  about,  through  the  Delphian  oracle,  the  presence  of  the 
Aphiduaean  poet  at  Sparta.  Respecting  the  lameness  of  Tyr- 
taeus,  we  can  say  nothing :  but  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  (if  we 
are  constrtuned  to  employ  an  unsuitable  term)  is  highly  probable, 
—  for  in  that  day,  minstrels,  who  composed  and  sung  poems, 
were  the  only  persons  from  whom  the  youth  received  any  men- 
Mr.  Clinton  calls  the  third  Messenian  war,  in  490  b.  c,  I  see  no  adequate 
proof  (see  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  S57). 

The  poem  of  Rhianns  was  entitled  t/Lecraffviaga.  He  also  composed  Betr- 
(xaXt/ca,  'HXta/cd,  'AxaiKa,  See  the  Fragments,— they  are  very  few, —  in 
DiintzeA  Collection,  pp.  67-77. 

He  seems  to  have  mentioned  Nikoteleia,  the  mother  of  Aristomen^s  (Fr. 
li.  p.  73) :  compare  Faosan.  iv.  14,  5. 

I  may  remark,  that  Paosanias,  throughout  his  account  of  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war,  names  king  Anaxander  as  leading  the  Lacedaemonian  troops ; 
bnt  be  has  no  authority  for  so  doings  as  we  see  by  Iv.  16, 1»  It  is  a  pure 
calculation  of  his  own,  from  the  narspuv  naripec  of  Tyrtseus. 

^  FansaiL  iv.  15,  3 ;  Justin^  ill.  5,  4.  Compare  Plato,  JjQgg..  ii.  p.  630 , 
Diodor.  xv.  66 ;  Lycurg.  cont.  Leokrat.  p.  162.  Philochorus  and  Kallisthe- 
nls  also  represented  him  as  a  native  of  Aphidn»  in  Attica,  which  Strabo 
controverts  upon  slender  grounds  '(viii«  p.  362) ;  Philochor.  Fr.  56  (Didot). 

*  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c  33;  Pausan.  i.  41,  5 ;  Welcker,  Alkman.  Fragm 

p.  sa 
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tal  traimng.    Moreover,  his  sway  over  the  youthfbl  mind  is  par- 
ticularly noted  in  the  compliment  paid  to  him,  in  aftep-dajs,  by 
king  Leonidas :  "'  Tyrt»us  was  an  ad^t  in  tickling  the  souls  of 
yoath."^     We  see  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  he  was  by  birth  a 
stranger,  though  he  became  a  Spartan  by  the  subsequent  recom- 
pense of  citizenship  ccKiferred  upon  him, — that  he  was  sent 
through  the  Delphian  orade,— ^that  he  was  an  impressive  and 
efficacious  minstrel,  and  that  he'  had,  moreover,  sagacity  enoagh 
to  employ  his  talents  for  present  purposes  and  diverse  needs ; 
being  able,  not  merely  to  reanimate  the  languishing  courage  of 
the  baffled  warrior,  but  also  to  soothe  the  discontents  of  the 
mutinous.    That  his  strains,  which  long  maintained  undiminished 
popularity  among  the  SpartaDs,^  contributed  much  to  determine 
the  ultimate  issue  of  this  war,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  nor  is 
his  name  the  only  one  to  attest  the  susceptibility  of  the  Spartan 
mind  in-that  day  towards  music  and  poetry.    Tlie  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Kameian  festival,  with  its  musical  competition,  at 
Sparta,  falls  during  the  period  assigned  by  Fausanias  to  the 
second  Messenian  war :    the  Lesbian  harper,  Terpander,  who 
gained  the  first  recorded  prize  at  this  solenmity,  is  afiSirmed  to 
have  been  sent  for  by  the  Spartans  pursuant  to  a  mandate  from 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  to  have  been  the  means  of  appeasing 
a  sedition.    In  like  mauner,  the  Ejretan  Thaletas  was  invited 
thither  during  a  pestilence,  which  his  art,  as  it  is  pretended,  con- 
tributed to  heal  (about  620  b.  c.)  ;  and  Alkman,  Xenokritus, 
Polymnastus,  and  Sakadas,  all  foreigners  by  hvtih,  fi)und  favora- 
ble reception,  and  acquired  popularity,  by  their  music  and  poetry. 
With  the  exception  of  Sakadas,  who  is  a  little  later,  all  these 
names  fall  in  the  same  century  as  Tyrtaeus,  between  660  b.  c.  - 
610  B.  c.     The  fashion  which  the  Spartan  music  continued  for 
a  bng  time  to  maintain,  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  genius  of 
Terpander.3 

The  training  in  which  a  Spartan  passed  Ids  life  consisted  of 
exercises  warlike,  social,  and  religious,  blended  together.  While 
the  individual,  strengthened  by  gymnastics,  went  through  his 

'  *  Plutarch,  Eleomen.  c.  2.  ^kya&hc  veuv  ^w;f^  alKoXk^iv, 

*  Fhilochoras,  Frag.  56,  ed.  Bidot ;  Lycmgos  cont  Leokrat.  p.  169. 

*  See  Plutarch,  De  Musicd,  pp.  1134, 1142, 1 146. 
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pwnftd  kssona  of  fatigQe,  enduranoe,  and  aggression, — the  dii- 
Kens  ooUectivelj  were  kept  in  the  oonstant  hahit  of  simultaneous 
and  regulated  movement  in  the  warlike  march,  in  the  religious 
dance,  and  in  the  social  procession.  Music  and  song,  being  con- 
stantly employed  to  direct  the  measure  and  keep  alive  the  spirit  ^ 
df  these  multitudinous  movements,  became  assodated  with  the 
most  powerful  feelings  which  the  habitual  self-suppression  of  a 
Spartan  permitted  to  arise,  and  especially  with  those  sympathies 
which  are  communicated  at  once  to  an  assembled  crowd ;  indeed, 
^he  musician  and  the  minstrel  were  the  only  persons  who  ever 
addressed  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  a  Lacedaemonian  assembly. 
Moreover,  the  simple  music  of  that  early  day,  though  destitute 
of  artistical  merit,  and  superseded  afterwards  by  more  compli- 
cated oombinations,  had,  nevertheless,  a  pronounced  ethical  char- 
acter ;  it  wrought  much  more  powerfully  on  the  impulses  and 
resolutions  of  the  hearers,  though  it  tickled  the  ear  less  grate- 
fully, than  the  scientific  compositions  of  after-days.  Farther, 
each  particular  style  of  music  had  its  own  appropriate  mental 
effect, — the  Phrygian  mode  imparted  a  wild  and  maddening 
stimulus;  the  Dorian  mode  created  a  settled  and  deliberate 
resolution,  exempt  alike  from  the  desponding  and  from  the  im- 
petuous sentiments.3  What  is  called  the  Dorian  mode,  seems  to 
be  in  reality  the  old  native  Greek  mode,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian, — these  being  the  three  primi- 
tive modes,  subdivided  and  combined  only  in  later  times,  with 
which  the  first  Grecian  musicians  became  conversant  It  prob- 
ably acquired  its  title  ttf  Dorian  from  the  musical  celebrity  of 
Sparta  and  Argos,  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era;  but  it  belonged  as  mudi  to  the  Arcadians  and 
Acha&ans  as  to  the  Spartans  and  Argeians.  And  the  marked 
ethical  efiects,  produced  both  by  the  Dorian  and  the  Phrygian 
modes  in  ancient  times,  are  fects  perfectly  well-attested,  however 
difiicult  they  may  be  to  explain  upon  any  general  theory  of  music. 

'  Thucyd.  V.  69  j.Xenoph.  Rep.  Laced,  c.  13. 

*  See  the  treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  MusicA,  passim,  especially  c.  17,  p.  1136, 
etc;  33,  p.  1143.    Plato,  Republ.  iii.  p.  399 ;  'Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  6,  5-8. 

The  excellent  treatise'  De  Metris  Pindari,  prefixed  by  M.  Boeckh  to  his 
edition  of  Pindar,  is  full  of  instruction  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  all  other 
points  connected  with  the  Grecian  music  (see  lib.  iii.  c.  8,  p.  238).  ^ 

tol.il  19  28oe. 
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That  the  impresfflmi  prodaced  by  Tyrtaeus  at  Sparta,  there- 
fore, with  his  martial  music,  and  emphatic  exhortations  to  biaYery: 
in  the  field,  as  well  as  union  at  home,  should  have  been  very  con- 
siderable, is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  character  both  of  the  age 
and  of  tbe  people ;  especially,  as  he  is  represented  to  have  ap- 
peared pursuant  to  the  injunction  of  the  Delphian  orade.     From 
the  scanty  fragments  remaining  to  us  of  his  elegies  and  anapaes^ 
howeyer,  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  only  of  two  £Eicts :   first,  that 
tbe  war  was  long,  obstinately  contested,  and  dangerous  to  Sparta 
as  well  as  to  the  Messenians ;  next,  that  other  parties  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus took  part  on  both  sides,  especially  on  the  side  of  the 
'^fisis^niAnfi.     So  frequent  and  harassing  were  the  aggressions  of 
the  latter  upon  the  Spartan  territory,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
border  land  was  lefl  uncultivated :  scarcity  ensued,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  deserted  &rnis,  driven  to  despair,  pressed  fisr  a  re- 
division  of  the  landed  property  in  the  state.    It  was  in  appeasing 
these  disccmtents  that  the  poem  of  Tyrtaeus,  called  Eunomia) 
^  Legal  order,"  was  found  signally  beneficiaL^     It  seems  certain 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Arcadians,  together  with  the 
PisatsB  and  the  Tripbylians,  took   part  with  tbe  Messenians ; 
there  are  also  some  statements  numbering  the  Eleians  among 
their  allies,  but  this  appears  not  probable.    The  state  of  the 
case  rather  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  old  quarrel  between  the 
Eleians  and  the  Pisatx,  respecting  the  right  to  preside  at  the 
Olympic  games,  which  had  already  burst  forth  during  the  pre- 
ceding century,  in  the  reign  of  the  Argeian  Pheidon,  still  con- 
tinued.    Unwilling  dependents  of  £lis,  the  Pisatae  and  Triphy- 
lians   took  part  with  the  subject  Messenians^  while  the  masters 
at  Elis  and  Sparta  made  conmion  cause,  as  they  had  before  done 
against  Phddl^^    Pantaledn,  king  of  Pisa,  revolting  from  Elis, 
acted  as  commander  of  his  countrymen  in  cooperation  with  the 
Messenians ;  and  he  is  farther  noted  for  having,  at  the  x>eriod 
of  the  d4th  Olympiad  (644  b.  c),  marched  a  body  of  troops  to 
Olympia,  and  thus  dispossessed  the  Eleians,  on  that  occasion, 
of  the  presidency :  that  particular  festival, — as  well  as  the  8th . 

•  Aiifltot  PoHt.  V.  7, 1 ;  Pausan.  iv.  18, 2. 

'PftusaiL  TL  12,  2;   Strabo,  viii.  p.  355,  where  the  Nfcrropof  uTroyovoi 
the  Pjrliaas  of  Tryphylia. 
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Olympiad,  in  Which  Pheiddn  interfered,  —  and  the  104th  Olym- 
piad, in  which  the  Arcadians  marched  in,  —  were  always  marked 
<m  the  Eleian  register  as  non-Olympiads,  or  uiformal  celebra- 
tions. We  may  reasonably  ccmnect  this  temporary  triumph  of 
the  Pisatans  with  the  Messenian  war,  inasmuch  as  they  were  no 
match  for  the  Eleians  single-handed,  while  the  fraternity  of 
Sparta  with  £lis  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scheme  of 
Peloponnesian  politics  which  we  have  observed  as  prevalent 
^ven  before  and  during  the  days  of  Pheidon.^  The  second 
f 

'  Respecting  the  position  of  the  Eleians  and  Pisatte  during  the  se^nd 
Messenian  war,  there  is  confusion  in  the  different  statements :  as  they  can- 
not all  be  reconciled,  we  are  compelled  to  make  a  choice. 

That  the  Eleians  were  allies  of  Sparta,  and  the  Pisatans  of  Messenia,  and 
that  the  contests  of  Sparta  and  Messenia  were  mixed  up  with  those  of  Elis 
and  Pisa  about  the  agonothesia  of  the  Olympic  games,  is  conformable  to  one 
distinct  statement  of  Strabo  (viii.  pp.  355, 358),  and  to  the  passage  in  Phavori- 
nns  V.  AlyeiaCj  and  is,  moreover,  indirectly  sustained  by  the  view  given  in 
Pansavias  respecting  the  relations  between  Elis  and  Pisa  (vi.  22, 2),  whereby 
it  clearly  appears  that  the  agonothesia  was  a  matter  of  standing  dispute 
between  the  two,  until  the  Pisatans  were  finally  crushed  by  the  Eleians  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Pantaledn.  Farther,  this  same  view  is  really 
conformable  to  another  passage  in  Strabo,  which,  as  now  printed,  appears 
to  contradict  it,  but  which  is  recognized  by  Mailer  and  others  as  needing 
^rrection,  though  the  correction  which  they  propose  seems  to  me  not  thb 
oest  The  passage  (viii.  p.  362)  stands  thus:  H^eovuKic  6^  iiroXififjaav 
(Messenians  and  Lacedjsmonians)  did  tUc  d^roarpa^tf  tuv  tieaaijviov,  T^v 
u^v  oiv  npofrijv  KaroKTijaiv  airciv  ftfal  Tvpraloc  kv  role  iroi^fiaai  /card  Toi>c 
ruv  varepuv  iraripac  yevitr^ew  tt^  dk  devripav,  Ka^^  ^v  iXo/ievoi  avfifiaxovc 
HXeiovc  Kol  *Apyeiovc  Kal  TLiaardc  itTriimiaav,  *ApKa6uv  fikv  ^KpiaroKpa- 
fjv  rbv  ^Opxofievov  ^atrcXia  irapexofievov  arparriydv,  Utaaruu.  6k  TLavTa- 
Xeovra  rdt>  ^Oft^Xitavo^'  iviKa  ^rjaiv  aird^  aTparrjy^atu  rbv  noXefwv  rolg 
ioKedcufiovioic,  etc.  Here  it  is  obrious  that,  in  the  enumeration-  of  allies, 
he  Arcadians  ought  to  have  been  included  j  accordingly,  both  O.  Miiller 
md  Mr.  Clinton  (ad  annum  672  b.  o.)  agree  in  altering  the  passage  thus : 
<.bey  insert  the  words  Kal  'ApKadac  after  the  word'HA^tovc,  so  that 
Iffftk  Eleiam  and  Pisatans  ypear  as  allies  of  Messenia  at  once.  I  submit 
that  this  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  passage  of  Strabo 
proviously  noticed:  the  proper  way  of  altering  the  passage  is,  in  my  judg- 
mei^.t,  to  substitute  the  word  'ApKadac  in  place  of  the  word  'HAeiovc* 
wfancb  makes  the  two  passiiges  of  Strabo  consistent  with  each  other,  and 
hardly  does  greater  violence  to  the  text 

As  opposed  to  the  view  here  adopted,  there  is,  undoubtedly,  the  passage 
of  Paobinias  (iv.  15,  4)  which  numbers  the  Eleians  among  the  allies  of  Me« 
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Messenian  war  will  thus  stand  as  beginning  somewhere  aboni 
the  ddd  Olympiad,  or  648  b.  c,  between  seventy  and  (iighty 
years  afler  the  dose  of  the  first,  and  lasting,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  seventeen  years;  according  to  Plutarch,  more  than 
twenty  years.*  -^ 

eenia,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  PisatsD.  The  affirmation  of  Julias  Africanos 
(ap.  Ensebium  Chronic,  i.  p.  145,  that  the  Pisat®  renrolted  from  £Us  in  the 
dOth  Olympiad,  and  celebrated  the  Olympic  games  themselves  until  Ol.  52, 
.for  twenty-two  successive  ceremonies)  is  in  contradiction,  —  first,  with  Pau- 
sanias  (vi.  22,  2),  which  appears  to  me  a  clear  and  valuable  statement,  from 
its  particular  reference  to  the  three  non-Olympiads,  —  secondly,  with  Pausa- 
nias  (v.  9,  4),  when  the  Eleians  in  the  50th  Olympiad  determine  the  number 
of  HellanodikaB.  I  agree  with  Corsini  (Fasti  Attici,  t  iii.  p.  47)  in  setting 
aside  the  passage  of  Julius  A^canus:  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  p.  253)  is  db- 
pleased  with  Corsini  for  this  suspicion,  but  he  himself  virtually  does  the 
same  thing;  for,  in  order  to  reconcile  Jul.  Africanus  with  Pansanias,  he 
introduces  a  supposition  quite  different  from  what  is  asserted  by  either  of 
them;  t.  e.  a  joint  agonothesia  by  Eleians  and  Pisatans  togetiier.  This 
hypothesis  of  Mr.  Clinton  appears  to  me  gratuitous  and  inadmissible :  Afri- 
canus himself  meant  to  state  something  quite  different,  and  I  imagine  him 
to  have  been  misled  by  an  erroneous  authority.  See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ad. 
ann.  660  b.  c.  to  580  B.  o. 

»  Plutarch,  De  Serft  Num.  Vind.  p.  548 ;  Pausan.  iv.  15, 1 ;  iv.  17, 3 ;  iv.  23, 2. 

The  date  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  the  interval  between  the 
second  and  the  first,  are  points  respecting  which  also  there  is  irreconcilable 
discrepancy  of  statement;  we  can  only  choose  the  most  probable:  see  tiie 
passages  collected  «nd  canvassed  in  O.  Mtiller  (Dorians,  i,  7, 11,  and  in  Mr. 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  vol.  i.  Appendix  2,  p.  257). 

According  to  Pansanias,  the  second  war  lasted  from  B.C.  685-^68,  arid 
there  Was  an  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second  war  of  thirty- nine  years. 
Justin  (iii.  5)  reckons  an  interval  of  eighty  years ;  Ensebins,  an  interval  of 
ninety  years.  The  main  evidence  is  the  passage  of  Tyrtseus,  wherein  that 
poet,  speaking  during  the  second  war,  says,  "  The  fathers  of  our  fathers 
conquered  Messdnl" 

Mr.  Clinton  adheres  very  nearly  to  the  vieir  of  Pausanias ;  he  supposes 
that  the  real  date  is  only  six  years  lower  (679-662).  But  I  agree  with 
Clavier  (Histoire  des  Premiers  Temps  de  la  Gr^,  t-  ii.  p.  233)  and  O. 
Moller  (1.  c.)  in  thinking  that  an  interval  <^  thirty-nine  years  is  too  short  to 
suit  the  phrase  of  father^  fiohen.  Speaking  in  the  present  year  (1846),  it 
would  not  be  held  proper  to  say,  **  The  fatiiers  of  our  fatiiers  carried  on  the  war 
between  1793  and  the  peace  of  Amiens :''  we  should  rather  say,  **  The  falihen 
of  our  fathers  Carried  on  the  American  war  and  the  Seven  Years'  war.*'  An 
age  is  marked  by  its  mature  and  even  elderly  members,'-^  by  those  between 
thhrty-five  and  fifty-five  years  of  age. 
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Many  of  tbe  Messenians  who  abandoned  their  coontry  afl«r 
tins  second  conquest  are  said  to  have  found  shelter  and  sympathy 
aiqpng  the  Arcadians,  who  admitted  them  to  a  new  home  and 
gave  them  their  daughters  in  marriage;  and  who,  moreover, 
punished  severely  the  treason  of  Aristokrat^,  king  of  Orcho- 
menus,  in  absmdoning  the  Messenians  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench. 
That  perfidious  leader  was  put  to  death,  and  his  race  dethroned, 
whUe  the  crime  as  well  as  the  punishmr^nt  was  farther  com-^ 
memorated  by  an  inscription,  which  was  to  be  seen  near  the 
altar  of  Zeus  Lykseus,  in  Arcadia.  The  inscription  doubtless 
existed  in  the  days  of  Kallisthenes,  in  the  generation  after  the 
restoration  of  Mess^ne.  But  whether  it  had  any  existence  prior 
to  that  events  or  Vhat  degree  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  story 
of  Aristokrat^s,  we  are  unable  to  determine  :i  the  son  of  Aristo- 
krates,  named  Aristod§mus,  is  alleged  in  another  authority  to 
have  reigned  afterwards  at  Orchomenus.^  That  which  stands 
strongly  marked  is,  the  sympattjy  of  Arcadians  and  Messenians 
against  Sparta,  —  a  sentiment  which  was  in  its  full  vigor  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  Messend. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was  thus  terminated  by  the  complete 
subjupition  of  the  Messenians.  Such  of  diem  as  remained  in 
the  country  were  reduced  to  a  servitude  probably  not  less  hard 
than  thai^  which  Tyrtaeus  described  them  as  having  endured  be* 
tween  the  first  war  and  the  second.    In  after-times,  the  whole 

Agreeing  as  I  do  here  with  O.  Mailer,  against  Mr.  Clinton,  I  also  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  best  mark  which  we  possess  of  the  date  of  the 
second  Messenian  war  is  the  statement  respecting  Pantale6n :  the  34th  Olym- 
piad, which  Fantaledn  celebrated,  probably  fell  within  the  time  of  the  war ; 
which  would  thus  be  brought  down  much  later  than  the  time  assigned  by 
Fansanias,  yet  not  so  &r  down  as  that  named  by  Eusebius  and  Justin :  the 
exact  year  of  its  commencement,  however,  we  have  no  means  of  fixing. 

Krebs,  in  his  discussions  on  the  Fragments  of  the  lost  Books  of  Diodorus, 
thinks  that  that  historian  placed  the  beginning  of  the  second  Messenian  war 
m  the  35th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  640)  (Krebs,  Lectiones  Diodorese,  pp.  254-260). 

*  Diodor.  xv  66 ;  Folyb.  iv:  33,.  who  .quotes  Kallisthenes ;  Fans.  viii.  5,  8. 
Neither  the  Inscription,  as  cited  by  Folybins,  nor  the  allusion  in  Flntarch 
(De  8erk  Numin.  Vindicttl,  p.  548),  appear  to  fit  the  narrative  of  Fausanias, 
for  both  of  them  imply  secret  and  long-concealed  treason,  tardily  brought  to 
light  by  the  interposition  of  the  gods ;  whereas,  Fausanias  describes  the 
treason  of  AristokratSd,  at  the  battle  of  die  Trench,  as  palpable  and  flagrant 

'  Herakleid.  Fontic.  ap.  Diog.  La^rt.  i.  94. 
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hornUfty  which  figorai  on  the  map  as  MeaKnia, — soath  of  the 
nrear  Nedon,  and  westward  of  the  smiamit  of  Tajgetns, — i^ 
p^brs  as  subject  to  Sparta,  and  as  f<HiniDg  the  western  porticu  of 
Laoonia ;  distributed,  in  what  proportion  we  know  not,  between 
Perioekie  towns  and  Helot  yiUageat  Bj  what  steps,  or  after 
what  degree  of  farther  resistance  the  Spartans  conquered  this 
country,  we  have  no  information ;  but  we  are  told  that  they  made 
over  Asin§  to  the  expeiled  Diyopes  from  the  Aigolie  peninsula 
and  Mothond  to  the  fugitiyes  from  Nauplia.^  Nor  do  we  hear 
.  of  any  serious  revolt  from  Sparta  in  this  territory  until  one  hun- 
dred and  Gi&^  jean  afterwards,^  subsequent  to  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, —  a  revolt  which  Sparta,  after  serious  efforts,  succeeded  in 
crushing.  So  that  the  territory  remained  in  her  power  until  her 
defeat  at  Leuktsa,  which  led  to  the  foundaliim  of  Mess^e  by 
Epameinondas.  The  fertility  of  the  {dams, — especially  a£  the 
central  portion  near  the  river  Pamisus,  so  much  extolled  by  ob- 
servers, modem  as  well  as  ancient,  —  rendered  it  an  acquisition 
highly  valuable.  At  some  time  or  other,  it  must  of  course  have 
been  formally  partitioned  among  the  Spartans,  but  it  is  probaUe 
that  different  and  successive  allotments  were  made,  according  as 
the  various  portions  of  teiritory,  both  to  the  east  and  to  th^  west 
of  Taygetus,  were  conquered*  Of  all  this  we  have  no  in- 
formation.3 

Imperfectly  as  these  two  Messenian  wars  are  known  to  us,  we 
may  see  enough  to  warrant  us  in  making  two  remarks.  Both 
were  tedious,  protracted,  and  painful,  showing  how  slowly  the 
results  of  war  were  then  gathered,  and  adding  one  additional 
illustration  to  prove  how  much  the  rapid. and  instantaneous  con- 
quest of  Laconia  and  Messenia  by  the  Dorians,  which  the  Hara- 
kleid  legend  sets  forth,  is  contradicted  by  historical  analogy. 
Both  were  characterized  by  a  similar  defensive  proceeding  on 

*  Pausan.  iv.  24,  2  ;  iv.  34,  6 ;  iv.  35,  2.  «  Thucyd.  i.  101. 

^Pausanias  says,  t^v  fih>  d^jyv  'Mieaaijviav,  irXqv  Tfjg  'Aaivaluv,  avrol 
iieldyxdvov,  etc  (iv.  24,  2.) 

In  an  apophthegm  ascribed  to  king  Polydorns,  leader  of  the  Spartans 
during  the  first  Messenian  war,  he  is  asked,  whether  he  is  really  taking  amu 
against  his  brethren,  to  which  he  replies,  '*  No ;  I  am  only  marching  to  tho 
unallotted  portion  of  the  territory.**  (Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Lakomc.  pi 
231.)  —  ^i  T^v  ^Kkripurov  x^pav. 
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the  part  of  the  Me8se|;uans,  —  tlie  occupation  of  a  moimtaiii 
difficult  of  accesB,  and  the  fortification  of  it  for  the  special  pur- 
pose and  resistance,  —  Ithom^  (whidi  is  said  to  have  had  already 
a  smtJl  town  upon  it)  in  the  first  war,  Eira  in  the  second. 
It  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  hence,  that  neither  their  principal 
town  Stenyklerus,  nor  any  other  town  in  their  country,  was 
strongly  fortified,  so  as  to  be  calculated  to  stand  a  siege ;  that 
there  were  no  walled  towns  among  them  analogous  to  Mykenae 
and  Tiryns  on  the  eastern  portion  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  that,  per- 
haps, what  were  called  towns  were,  like  Sparta  itself,  clusters 
of  unfortified  villages.  The  subsequent  state  of  Helotism  into 
which  they  were  reduced  is  in  consistency  with  this  dispersed 
village  residence  during  their  period  of  freedom. 

The  relations  of  Pisa  and  Elis  form  a  suitable  counterpart 
and  sequel  to  those  of  Messenia  and  Sparta.  Ubwilling  sub- 
jects themselves,  the  Pisatans  had  lent  theii^  aid  to  the  Messe- 
nians,  —  and  their  king,  PantaleSn,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
combined  force,  had  gained  so  great  a  temporary  success,  as 
to  dispossess  the  Eleians  of  the  agonothesia  or  administration 
of  the  games  for  one  Olympic  ceremony,  in  the  34th  Olym- 
piad. Though  again  reduced  to  their  condition  of  i  subjects, 
they  manifested  dispositions  to  renew  their  revolt  at  the 
48th  Olympiad,  under  Damoph6n,  the  son  of  Pantaledn,  and 
the  f  leians  marched  into  their  country  to  put  them  down,  but 
were  persuaded  to  retire  by  protestations  of  submission.  At 
length,  shortly  afterwards,  under  Pyrrhus,  the  brother  of  Damo- 
ph6n,  a  serious  revolt  broke  out.  The  inhabitants  of  Dyspon- 
tium,  and  the  other  villages  in  the  Pisatid,  assisted  by  those  of 
Makistus,  Skillus,  and  the  other  towns  in  Tripbylia,  took  up 
arms,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Elis;  but  their  strength  was  in- 
adequate to  the  undertaking.  They  were  completely  conquered ; 
Dyspontlum  was  dismantled,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  it  obliged  to 
flee  the  country,  from  whence  most  of  them  emigrated  to  the 
colonies  of  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia,  in  Epirus.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Makistus  and  Skillus  were  also  chased  from  their  abodes, 
while  the  territory  became  more  thoroughly  subject  to  Elis  than 
it  had  been  before.  These  incidents  seem  to  have  occurred 
about  the  50th  Olympiad,  or  B.  o.  580 ;  and  the  dominion  of 
Elis  over  her  Perioekic  territory  was  thus  as  well  assured  as  that 
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of  Sparta.!  Tlie  sepantfe  denoadnaliaiis  both  of  Pisa  and  Tri- 
pbjlia  became  more  and  more  merged  in  the  sorereign  name  of 
EGs:  tlie  town  of  Lepremn  akme,  in  Tripbyliay  seems  to  hanre 
maintained  a  separate  name  and  a  sort  of  hal^ADtonomj  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war,  not  widioot  p^petnal 
straggles  against  the  Eleians.^  But  towards  the  period  of  the 
Pekpoimesian  war,  the  political  interests  of  Lacedxmon  had  be- 
come oonsiderabfy  dianged;^and  it  was  to  her  advanti^  to  main- 
tain fhe  independence  of  the  sabotdinate  states  against  the 
soperior:  aooordinglj,  we  find  her  at  that  time  nphoi^ng  the 
antonom J  of  Lepreom.  From  what  cause  the  devastation  of 
the  Trif^lian  towns  b^  Efis,  which  Herodotus  mentioDs  as  bar- 
ing  happened  in  his  time,  arose,  we  do  not  know ;  the  fact  seems 
to  indicate  a  continna]  yearning  fw  their  original  independraoe, 
which  was  stlQ  commemorated,  down  to  a  moch  later  period,  by 
the  andent  Amphiktycxiy,  at  Samikmn,  in  TriphyHa,  in  honor  of 
Poseidon,  —  a  common  refig^ons  festiral  fieqnented  by  all  the 
Triphyhan  towns  and  celebnrted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Makistos, 
who  sent  roond  prodamation  of  a  formal  trace  fcst  the  holy  period.^ 
The  Lacedasm<xiian8,  after  the  dose  c€  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
had  left  them  midispnteJ  heads  of  Greece,  ftxrmally  upheld  the 
independence  of  the  Triphylian  towns  agiunst  Elis,  and  seem  to 
have  coontenanced  their  endeayors  to  attach  themsdves  to  the 
Arcadian  aggregate,  which,  howcTer,  was  nerer  ftilly  aocom- 
plished.  Their  dependence  on  Elis  became  loose  and  uncertain, 
bat  was  never  whdly  shaken  cffj* 

*  Pausan.  tL  22,  2 ;  t.«,  3 ;  y.  10,  2;  Surabo,  viii.  pp.  355-357. 

The  temple  in  honor  of  Zens  at  Oljrmpia,  was  first  erected  by  the  Eleiaas, 
out  of  the  spoils  of  this  expedition  (Pansan.  t.  10, 2). 

*  Thncyd.  r.  31 .  Eren  Leprenin  is  charactefiied  as  Eleian,  however  ( Aiis* 
toph.  Avet,  149) :  compare  also  Steph.  Byz.  v.  TpifuXioy  if  'HAif. 

Even  in  the  Gth  OlymiMad,  an  inkahHaat  of  DjBp<atiium  is  proclaimed 
as  victor  at  the  stadinm,  under  the  denomination  of  *^iai  Eleianfnm  Dypon-' 
tium;^  proclaimed  by  the  Eleians  of  course, — the  like  in  the  27th  Olym- 
piad :  see  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Hvottovtiov^  which  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  Pisatid  cannot  have  rendered  themselves  independent  of  Elif  in  the  26di 
Olympiad,  as  Strabo  alleges  (viii.  p.  355}. 

'  Herodot  iv.  149 ;  Strabo,  viii  p.  343. 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  17 ;  xv.  77 ;  Xenopb.  Hetlen.  iii.  2»  23, 26. 

It  was  abont  this  .period,  probably,  that  the  idea  of  the  local  enonynHM^ 
Triphylns,  son  of  Arkas,  was  first  intfbdoced  (Polyb.  iv.  77). 
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V    ;  CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONQUESTS  OF  SPABTA  TOWARDS  ABCADU  AND  ARGOUS. 

I  HATE  described  in  the  last  two  chapters,  as  far  as  our  im* 

:  perfect  evidence  permits,  how  Sparta  came  into  possession  both 

^  of  the  southern  portion  of  I^aconia  along  the  coast  of  the  Euro- 

•-..     "  ■      tais  down  to  its  mouth,  and  of  the  Messenian  territory  westward. 

?       .    .     Her  progress  towards  Arcadia  and  Argolis  is  now  to  be  sketched, 

:.• .  so  as  to  conduct  her  to  that  position  which  she  occupied  during 

the  reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens,  or  about  560-540  b.  c, —  a 

time  when  she  had  reached  the  maximum  of  her  territorial  pos- 

•       -    sessions,  and  when  she  was  confessedly  the  commanding  state 

;;  *    ■         in  Hellas. 

The  central  region  of  Peloponnesus,  called  Arcadia,  had  never 
-  • .  received  any  emigrants  from  without    Its  indigenous  inhabitants, 
.  .  —  a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  the  most  numerous 
•      Hellenic  tribe  in  th^  peninsula,  and  the  constant  hive  for  merce- 
nary troops,!  —  'ivere  among  the  rudest  and  poorest  of  Greeks, 
'!:';     '■*  retainihg  for  the  longest- period  their  original  subdivision  into 
\:.^    .  ;.^  a  number  of  petty  hiU-villages,  each  independent  of  the  other; 
;:  ■'.'  '*  *   wjbile  the  union  of  all  who  bore  the  Arcadian  name,  —  though 
;:       ':; '..-they  had  some  common  sacrifices,  such  as  the  festival  of  the  Ly- 
*    •  '.;' .  kaean  Zeus,  of  Despoina,  daughter  of  Poseiddn  and  Dem^t^r, 
I    .  /     and  of  Artemis  Hymnia,^  —  was  more  loose  and  ineffective  than^ 
f   .-  that  of   Gre^  generally,  either  in  or  out  of  Peloponnesus. 

•  The  Arcadian  villagers  were  usually  denominated  by  the  names 

'    ^  Hermippns  ap.  AthensB.  i.  p.  27.  *AvSpa7ro^  U  ^pvyiac,  dird  <J*  *ApKadiac 

.  kirtKoifiovs.    Also,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yiii  1, 23.  irkBlarov  6h  ^vXov  riiv  "EXXij- 

PtK&v  rd  ^ApKodiKbv  eltf,  etc. 

■  Paasan.  viii.  6,  7  5  viiL  87,  6 ;  viii.  38,  2.    Xenias,  one  of  the  generals  of 

.  -Greek  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Cyras  the  younger,  a  native  of  the 

.      ~''    '     Parrhasian  dlBtricf  in  Arcadia,  celebrates  with  great  solemnity,  during  tho 

march  upward,  the  festival  and  games  of  the  Lyksea  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  S, 

■    V  :  ...JLOi  compare  Pindar,  Olymp,  ix.  U2). 

Many  of  the  forests  in  Arcadia  contained  not  only  wild  boars,  but  beaii^ 
ia  the  days  of  Pansanias  (viii.  23, 4). 
19* 
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of  re^ons,  coincident  with  certain  ethnical  subdivisions, — the 
Azanes,  the  Parrhasii,  the  Msenalii  (adjoining  Mount  Masnalus), 
the  Eutr^ii,  the  ^gytae,  the  Skiritae,  etc^  Some  considerable 
towns,  however,  there  were,  —  aggregations  of  villages  or  domes 
which  had  been  once  autonomous.  Of  these,  the  principal  were 
Tegea  and  Mantineia,  borderii^  on  Laconia  and  Argolis,  — Or- 
chomenus,  Phenens,  and  Stjmphalus,  towards  the  north-east^ 
bordering  on  Achsda  and  Phlius,  —  Bleitor  and  Heraea,  west- 
ward, where  the  country  is  divided  from  EKs  and  Triphylia  by 
the  woody  mountains  of  Pholo§  and  Erymanthus,  —  and  Phiga- 
leia,  on  the  south-western  border  near  to  Messenia.  The  most 
powerful  of  all  were  Tegea  and  Mantineia,^  —  ponterminous 
towns,  nearly  equal  in  force,  dividing  between  them  the  cold  and 
high  plain  of  Tripolitza,  and  separated  by  one  of  those  capricious 
torrents  which  only  escapes  through  katabothra.  To  regulate 
the  efflux  of  this  water  was  a  difficult  task,  requiring  friendly 
cooperation  of  both  the  towns :  and  when  their  frequent  jealousies 
brought  on  a  quarrel,  the  more  aggressive  of  the  two  inundated 
the  territory  of  its  neighbor  as  one  means  of  annoyance.  The 
power' of  Tegea,  which  had  grown  up  out  of  nine  constituent 
townships,  originally  separate,^  appears  to  have  been  more  an- 
cient than  that  of  its  rival ;  as  we  m&j  judge  from  its  splendid 
heroic  pretensions  connected  with  the  name  of  Echemus,  and 
from  the  post  conceded  to  its  hoplites  in  joint  Peloponnesian 

^  Pattsan.  viil  26,  5 ;  Strabp,  viii.  p.  388. 

Some  geographers  distributed  the  Arcadians  into  three  subdivisions,  * 
'  Azanes,  Parrhasii,  and  TrapeznntiL  Azan  passed  for  the  son  of  Areas,  and 
his  lot  in  the  division  of  the  paternal  inheritsnoe  was  said  to  hare  contained 
seventeen  towns  {ag  ihixev  *A^v).  Stephan.  Bjz.  v.  *A^avia — UapjkbaitL- 
Eleitor  seems  the  chief  place  in  Awwia,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  geneal- 
ogy (Pansan.  viii.  4, 2,  3).  Psos,  or  PftoS)  from  whence  the  Azanian  soitor 
of  the  daughter  of  Eleisthen^  presented  himself^  was  between  Kleit6r  and 
Fs6phis  (Herod,  vi.  127 ;  Fans.  viiL  23,  6),  A  Delphian  orade,  however, 
reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Phigaleia,  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Arcadia, 
among  the  Azanes  (Pans.  viii.  42,  3). 

The  burial-place  of  Areas  was  supposed  to  be  on  Mount  Msenalus  (Pani. 
viii.  9,  2). 

'  Thucyd.  v.  65.     Compare  the  description  of  the  ground  in  ProfesMir 
Koss  (Reisen  im  Peloponnes.  iv.  7). 

'  Strabo,  viii  p.  337. 
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armaments,  which  was  second  in  distinction  only  to  that  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.^  If  it  be  correct,  as  Strabo  asserts,^  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  of  Mantineia,  out  of  its  five  separate 
demesy  was  brought  about  by  the  Argeians,  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  latter  adopted  this  proceeding  as  a  means  of  providing 
some  check  upon  their  powerful  neighbors  of  Tegea.  The  plain 
common  to  Tegea  and  Mantineia  was  bounded  to  the  west  by 
the  wintry  heights  of  Maenalus,^  beyond  which,  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  Laconia,  Messenia,  and  Triphylia,  there  was  noth- 
ings in  Arcadia  but  small  and  unimportant  townships,  or  villages, 
—  without  any  considerable  town,  before  the  important  step  taken 
by  Epameinondas  in  founding  Megalopolis,  a  short  time  aiier  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.  The  mountaineers  of  these  regions,  who 
joined  Epameinondas  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  at  a  time 
when  Mantineia  and  most  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia  were  opposed 
to  him,  were  so  inferior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  equipment,  that 
they  still  carried  as  their  chief  weapon,  in  place  of  the  spear, 
nothing  better,  than  the  andent  club.^ 

*  Herodot  ix.  27. 

'  Strabo,  L  c.  Mantineia  is  reckoned  among  the  oldest  cities  of  Arcadia 
(Polyb.  ii  54).  Both  Mantineia  and  Orchomenos  had  originally  occupied 
very  lofty  hill-sites,  and  had  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  lower  down, 
nearer  to  the  plain  (Fausan.  viii.  8,  3 ;  12,  4 ;  13,  2). 
'  In  regard  to  the  relations,  during  the  early  historical  period,  between 
Sparta,  Aigos,  and  Arcadia,  tiiere  is  a  new  fragment  of  Diodoms  (among 
those  recentiy  published  by  Didotout  of  the  Exosrpta  in  the  Escurial  library, 
I'ragment.  Historic.  Graecor.  vol.  ii.  p.  viii.).  The  Argeians  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Arcadians  against  Sparta ;  and  at  the  expense  of  consider- 
able loss  and  suffering,  had  regained  such  portions  of  Arcadia  as  she  had 
conquered.  The  king  of  Argo9  restored  this  recovered  territory  to  the 
Arcadians :  but  the  Argeians  generally  were  angry  that  he  did  not  retiun  it 
and  distribute  it  among  them  as  a  reward  for  their  losses  in  the  contest 
They  rose  in  insurrection  against  the  king,  who  was  forced  to  flee,  and  take 
refuge  $i  Tegea. 

We  have  nothing  to  illustrate  this  fragment,  nor  do  wc  know  to  what  king, 
date,  or  events,  it  relates. 

*  ^aivaXirj  dvaxeifiepoc  (Delphian  Oracle,  ap.  Fans.  viii.  9,  2). 

*  Xenophon,  in  describing  the  ardor  with  which  Epameinondas  inspired 
his  soldiers  before  this  final  battie,  says  (vii.  5, 20),  irpoi^vfujc  fthf  k%evKovvTo 
ol  Imtelc  rd  Kpdvij,  iceA«vq;j;rof  Ueivov •  k7reypa<^ovTO  di  Koi  ruv  ^Apxa- 
d«v  6ir?UTCu,  poiraXa  l;tovTef,  <if  Otjpaiot  6i;ref  irdvre^  dl 
^KovuvTO  Koi  ^Yxac  Koi  iMxalpcL^y  kclI  i?xi/iirpwovTO  rdc  &(7wi6ac. 
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Boih  Tegea  and  Mantineia  held  sereral  of  these  smaller  Aitai- 
dian  townships  near  them  in  a  sort  of  dependence,  and  were 
anxioiis  to  extend  this  empire  over  others :  daring  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  we  find  the  Mantineians  establishing  and  garrisoning 
a  fortress  at  Kypsela  among  the  Parrfaasii,  near  the  site  in  which 
Megalopolis  was  afterwards  btdlt^  Bnt  at  this  period,  Sparta, 
as  the  political  chief  c^  Hellas, — having  a  strong  interest  in 
keeping  all  the  Gredan  towns,  small  and  great,  as  mnch  isolated 
from  each  other  as  possible,  and  in  checking  all  schemes  for  the 
formation  of  local  confederacies, — stood  forward  as  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  autonomy  of  these  smaller  Arcadians,  and  drove 
back  the  Mantineians  within  their  own  limits.?  At  a  scmiewhat 
later  period,  daring  the  acm6  of  her  power,  a  few  years  before 
the  battle  of  Leaktra,  she  even  proceeded  to  the  extreme  length 
of  breaking  up  the  unity  of  Mantineia  itself  causing  the  walls  to 
be  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  again  parcelled  idto  their  five 
original  domes, — a  violent  arrangement,  which  the  turn  {£  po- 
litical events  very  soon  reversed.^  It  was  not  until  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra  and  the  depressicm  of  Sparta  that  any  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  the  formati<Mi  of  an  Arcadian  political 
confederacy  ;<  and  even  then,  the  jealousies  of  the  separate 
cites  rendered  it  incomplete  and  short-lived.  The  great  perma- 
nent change,  the  establishment  of  M^alopolis,  was  accomplished 


It  is  hardly  conceiyable  that  these  Arcadian  dubmen  should  hare  pos- 
sessed a  shield  and  a  full  panoply.  The  language  of  Xenophon  in  calling 
them  hoplites,  and  the  term  ineypd^vTOj  properly  refeying  to  the  inscription 
on  the  shield,  appear  to  be  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  sneering, 
proceeding  from  Xenophon*s  miso-Theban  tendencies :  ^  The  Arcadian  hop- 
lites, with  their  clubs,  put  themselves  forward  to  be  as  good  as  the  Thebans.** 
That  these  tendencies  of  Xenophon  show  themselves  in  expressions  very 
unbecoming  to  the  dignity  of  history  (though  curious  as  evidences  of  the 
time),  may  be  seen  by  vii.  5, 12,  where  he  .says  of  the  Thebans, — hnav&a 
6fl  ol  IT  Up  irveovTcc,  ol  veviKTiKorec  rot)f  AcLKedaifioviovSy  ol  r^  vavri 
wXeovec,  etc. 

»Thucyd.T.33,47,81. 

*  Thucyd.  L  c.  Compare  the  instructive  speech  of  Kleigen^,  the  euToy 
fropi  Alumthns,  addressed  to  the  Lacedsdmonians,  a.  c.  382  (Xen.  Helka 
V.  2, 15-16). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  t.  2, 1>6 ;  Diodor.  xv.  19. 

*  XenoDh.  HeUen.  vi.  5, 10-11 ;  vii  1,  23-^25. 
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hj  the  ascendency  of  Epameinondas.  Forty  petty  Arcadian 
townships,  among  those  situated  to  the  west  of  Moant  HtenaluSy 
^ere  aggregated  into  the  new  city:  the  jealousies  of  Tegea, 
Hantineia,  and  Eleitdr,  were  for  a  while  suspended ;  and  oekists 
came  from  all  of  them,  as  well  as  from  the  districts  of  the  Mse- 
nalii  and  Parrhasii,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  new  establishment 
a  genuine  Pan-Arcadian  character.^  It  was  thus  there  arose  for 
the  first  time  a  powerful  city  on  the  borders  of  Laoonia  and  Mes^ 
senia,  rescuing  the  Arcadian  townships  from  their  dependence  on 
Sparta,  and  imparting  to  them  political  interests  <^  their  own, 
which  rendered  them,  both  a  check  upon  their  fbnner  chief 
and  a  support  to  the  reestablished  Hessenians. 

It  has  been  necessaiy  thus  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  reader 
for  one  moment  to  events  long  posterior  in  the  oi^er  of  time 
(Megalopolis  was  founded  in  370  b.  c),  in  order  that  he  may 
understand,  by  contrast,  the  general  course  of  those  incidents  of  - 
the  eaHier  time,  where  £rect  accounts  are  wanting.  The  north- 
em  bounclaiy  of  the  Spartan  territory  was  fcMined  by  swne  of 
the  many  small  Arcadisn  townships  or  districts,  sevend  of  which 
were  successively  conquered  by  the  Spartans  and  incorporated 
with  their  dominion,  though  at  what  precise  time  we  are  unable 
to  say.  We  are  told  that  Oharilaus,  the  reputed  nephew  and 
ward  of  Lykurgus,  took  -ffigys,  and  that  he  also  invaded  the 
territory  of  Tegea,  but  with  singular  ill-success,  for  he  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  :3  we  also  hear  that  the  Spartans  took 
Phigaleia  by  surprise  in  the  30th  Olympiad,  but  were  driven  out 
again  by  the  neighboring  Arcadian  Ore8thasians.3  During  the 
second  Messenian  war,  the  Arcadians  are  represented  as  cor^ 
dially  seconding  the  Messenians :  and  it  may  seem  perhaps 
singular  that,  whUe  neither  Mantineia  nor  Tegea  are  mentioned 


^  Pansan.  viii.  27,  5.  No  oekist  is  mentioBed  from  Orchomenns,  thongh 
three  of  the  petty  townships  contributing  (owreAovvro)  to  Orchomenns  were 
embodied  in  the  new  city.  The  fend  between  the  neighboring  cities  of 
Orchomenns  and  Mantineia  was  bitter  (Xen.  HeHen.  vi.  5, 11-22).  Orcho- 
menns and  HSrsea  both  opposed  the  political  confedeitition  of  Arcadia. 

Thie  oration  of  DemosUien^s,  imep  MeyaXoiroXtrOVf  strongly  attests  ths 
inportance  of  this  city,  especially  c.  10,  —  Idv  ftev  hvaipe^ijai  Kot  Atouuo^d 
•IV,  Iffxvpoi^  AaKeSacfiovioic  ei^vc   hriv  dvai^  etc. 

*  Pansan.  iii.  2,  6 ;  iii.  7, 3 ;  riii.  48,  3.  >  Pansan.  Tiil39, 2. 
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In  this  war,  the  more  distant  towiyrf  Orchomenus,  with  its  king 
Axbtokrates,  takes  the  lead.  But  the  facts  of  the  contest  coinfr 
before  us  with  so  poetical  a  coloring,  that  we  cannot  venture  to 
draw  any  positive  inference  as  to  the  times  to  which  they  are 
referred. 

CEnusi  and  Karystus  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Spartans 
in  the  days  of  Alkman :  moreover,  the  district  called  Skiritis, 
bordering  m  the  territory  of  Tegea,— as  well  as  Belemina  and 
Maleads  to  the  westward,  and  Eary»  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
eastward, of  Skiiftis,— forming  altogether  the  entire  northern 

frontier  of  Sparta,  and  all  occupied  by  Arcadian  inhabitants, 

had  been  conquered  and  made  part  of  the  Spartan  territorys  be- 
fore 600  B.  c.  And  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  at  this  period  the 
Spartan  kings  Leon  and  Hegesikles  contemplated  nothing  less 
than  the  conquest  of  entire  Arcadia,  and  sent  to  ask  from  the 
•  Delphian  oracle  a  blessing  on  their  enterprise.^  The  priestess 
dismissed  their  wishes  as  extravagant,  in  reference  to  the  whole 
of  Arcadia,  but  encouraged  them,  though  with  the  usual  equivo- 
caticms  of  language,  to  try  their  fortune  against  Tegea.  Flushed 
with  their  course  of  previous  success,  not  less  than  by  the  favora- 
ble construction  which  they  put  upon  the  words  of  the  oracle, 
the  Laoedffimonians  marched  against  Tegea  with  such  entire  con-  ' 
fidence  of  success,  as  to  carry  with  them  chains  for  the  purpose 

» Alkman,  Fr.  15,  Welcker;  Strabo,  x.  p.  446. 

«  That  the  Skiritas  were  Arcadians  is  well  known  (Thuc  t.  47 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  iKipoc) ;  the  possession  of  Belemina  was  disputed  with  Sparta,  in 
(he  days  of  her  comparative  hnmiliation,  by  the  Arcadians :  see  Plntaich, 
Kleomenis,  4 ;  Pansaa.  tIiL  35, 4. 

Respecting  Karyss  (the  border  town  of  Sparta,  where  the  dtafiar^pia  were 
sacrificed,  Thuc.  v.  55),  see  Photius  Kapvareia  —  ioprii  ^AprefiiSog-  rd( 
6e  Kapviic  'A^pxadov  ovaac  airerifiovTo  AoKeSaifjiovioi, 

The  readiness  with  which  Karyse  and  the  Bialeates  revolted  against  Sparta 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  even  before  the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  the  The- 
bans,  exhibits  them  apparently  as  conquered  foreign  dependencies  of  Sparta, 
withoivt  any  kindred  of  race  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  24-26 ;  vii.  1,  28). 
Lenktron,  in  the  Maleatis,  seems  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis  in  the  days  of  Eleomen^s  the  Third  (Plutarch,  Kleomenes,  6) ; 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  the  frontier  town  of  Sparta  towards  Miraat 
LyksBum  (Thuc.  ▼.  53). 

'  Herod,  i.  66.  Kora^povifoavTec  'ApKudiw  Kpecrtrovec  elvcu,  ixpn<rrvpia^ovT9 
hAiXfowi  itri  vac^  rp  ^Apxadov  X^PV* 
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of  binding  their  expected  prisoners.  But  the  result  was  diamj^ 
pointment  and  defeaL  They  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  the 
prisoneis  whom  they  left  hehind,  bound  in  the  very  chains  which 
their  own  Army  had  bronght^  were  ccMistrained  to  servile  labor 
on  the  plain  d*  Tegem  •—  the  words  of  ^  the  orade  being  thus 
literally  fulfilled,  though  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which 
the  Lacedemonians  had  first  underwood  them.i 

For  one  whole  generattiMi,  we  are  told,  they  were  constantly 
unsuccessful  in  their  campaigns  against  the  Tegeans,  and  this 
strenuous  resistance  probably  prevented  them  from  extending 
their  conquests  fiuiher  among  the  petty  states  of  Arcadia. 

At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Anaxandridds^  and  Aristd^  the  suo- 
cessors  of  Leon  and  Hegesikl^  (about  560  b.  c),  the  Delphian 
oradfi,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Spartans,  —  which  of  the 
gods  they  ought  to  projHtiate  in  order  to  beocHue  victorious,  -r 
enjoined  them  to  find  and  eany  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  Orest^ 
son  of  Agamemndn.  After  a  vain  search,  sinoe  they  did  not 
know  where  the  body  of  Orestes  was  to  be  fimnd,  they  i4[>plied 
to  the  <»acle  for  more  spedfic  directions,  and  were  told  that 
the  son  of  Agamemndn  was  buried  at  Tegea  itself,  in  a  place 
^  where  two  bUists  were  blowing  under  powerful  constraint,  — ^ 
where  there  was  stroke  and  counter-stroke,  and  destruction  upon 
destruction."  These  mysterious  wm^s  were  ducidated  by  a  lucky 
accident.  During  a  truce  with  Tegea,  Lichas,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  three  hundred  Spartan  chosen  youth,  who  acted  as  the 
movable  police  of  the  country  under  the  ephors,  visited  the  place, 
and  entered  the  forge  of  a  blacksmith,  —  who  mentioned  to  him, 
in  the  course  of  ccmversation,  that,  in  sinking  a,  well  in  his  outer 
court,  he  had  recently  discovered  a  coffin  containing  a  body 
seven  cubits  long ;  astounded  at  the  sight,  he  had  left  it  there 
undisturbed.  It  struck  Lidias  that  the  gigiMitic  relic  of  afore- 
time could  be  nothing  else  but  the  corpse  of  Orest^,  and  he  felt 
assured  of  this,  when  he  reflected  how  accurately  the  indications 
of  the  oracle  were  verified ;  for  there  were  the  ^.  two  blasts  blow- 
ing by  constraint,"  in  the  two  bellows  of  the  blacksmith :  there 

'  Herod.  1.  67  ;  Pansan.  iii.  3,  5 ;  viii.  45,  2. 

Herodotos  saw  the  identical  chains  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Ath6nd 
Alea  at  Tegea. 
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ivw  the  ''atnke  and  eoraiter-fitrake,*  ia  Us  hmmur  and 
as  wen  as  the  '"destmctioii  iipoo  destniclioiiy"  in  the  i 
weapons  wfaidi  he  was  fisfgiBg;  lidias  aaid  liothing^  hot  re- 
tnraed  to  SparUi  with  his  diacufeij,  which  he  eommimiealed  to 
tiie  anthoritieBy  idio^  bj  a  ooneetted  fldicniey  haniA^d  him  nude? 
a  pfetended  ctimipai  aecoaatioii.  He  then  retmmed  agabi  to 
Tegea,  mider  the  gidfle  of  aa  taaiB,  ptendled  opoo  the  Waudk- 
smith  to  let  to  him  the  preanses,  and  when  he  Ibond  himself  in 
poMCsrion,  di^  up  and  earned  elf  to  l^aita  the  bases  of  the 
▼eoerated  hero.^ 

From  and  after  this  Ibrtonate  aoqiririfioa,  the  danMfcer  of  the 
oontest  was  dianged ;  die  l^partans  feond  thems^es  eonstantly 
Tictorions  oirer  the  T^;eans.  Bnt  it  does  nol  seem  diat  these 
TieUnies  led  to  anj  positiye  fesnhy  though  tiiey  mi^t  p»liaps 
serve  to  enforee  the  pradleal  oonvietion  of  Spartan  snpericHitj ; 
for  the  territory  of  Tegea  remained  mmnpaired,  and  its  anto- 
nom J  nowaj  restrained.  Daring  the  Penian  inYaaon,  T^ea 
appten  as  the  willing  ally  of  Laoedaemen,  and  as  the  sebond 
military  po^er  in  the  PeloponnesBS  ^  and  we  may  fidrly  pre- 
some  that  it  was  chiefly  the  strenaons  resistance  of  the  T^eans 
which  prevented  the  Laoed»monians  from  extending  their  em- 
pire over  the  larger  portion  of  the  AFcadian  cranmnnities.  These 
latter  always  maintained  their  ind^Msndenee,  though  acknowledg- 
mg  Sparta  as  the  presiding  pow^  in  Peloponnesns,  and  obeying 
her  orders  implicitly  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  military  force. 
And  the  infla^ice  whidi  Sparta  thns  possessed  over  all  Ait^dia 
was  one  main  item  in  her  power,  never  serioudy  shaken  until  the 
battle  of  Leuktra;  whi^  took  away  her  pitvioos  means  of 
insuring  success  and  plunder  to  her  minor  ^i^owers.^ 

Having  thus  related  the  extension  of  the  power  of  Sparta  on 
her  northern  or  Arcadian  frontier,  it  remains  to  mention  her 
acquisitions  on  the  eastem  and  JK>rth-eastem  side,  towards  Argos. 
Originally,  as  has  been  before  stated,  not  merely  the  province  of 
Kynuria  and  the  Thyrd&tis,  but  also  Ihe  whole  coast  down  to  the 

'  Herod.  L  69-70.  •  Herod,  ix.  26. 

•  Xenoph.'  Hellen.  t.  2, 19.  *Qoirep  *Ap«aJef,  Srav  fte^'  ifjuiv  lorn,  ra  re 
airuv  auiovai,  koI  rd,  iXXorpia  &pira^ovat,  etc. 

This  was  said  to  the  Lacedaemoiiiaiit  about  ten  yean  before  tbe  batde  of 
Leuktra. 
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promontory  of  Malea,  had  either  been  part  of  the  territory  of 
Argos  or  belonged  to  the  Argeian  confederacy.  We  learn  from 
Herodofus,!  that  before  the  time  when  the  embassy  from  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  came  to  solicit  aid  in  Greece  (about  547  b.  c), 
the  whole  of  this  tenitory  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Sparta ; 
bat  how  long  before,  or  at  what  precise  epoch,  we  have  no  in* 
formation*  A  considerable  victory  is  said  to  have  been  gained 
by  the  Argeians  over  the  Spartans  in  the  27th  Olympiad  or  669 
B.  c,  at  Hysise,  on  the  road  between  Argoe  and  Tegea.*  At 
thaj;  time  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  Kynnria  could  hare 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Spartansj  —  so  that  we  must  refer 
the  acquisition  to  some  period  in  the  following  century ;  though 
Fausanias  places  it  much  earlier,  during  the  reign  of  Theopom- 
pus,3  — and  Eusebius  connects  it  with  the  first  establishment  of 
the  festival  called  Gymnopsedia,  at  Sparta,  in  678  b.  o. 

About  the  year  547  9.  c,  the  Argeians  made  an  efibrt  to 
reconquer  Thyr&a  from  Sparta,  which  led  to  a  combat  long 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  heroism.  It  was  agreed 
between  the  two  powers  that  the  possession  of  this  territory 
should  be  determined  by  a  combat  of  three  hundred  select 
champi<»s  on  each  side ;  the  armies  of  both  retiring,  in  order 
to  leave  the  field  clear.  So  undaunted  and  so  equal  was  the 
valor  of  these  two  diosen  companies,  that  the  battle  terminated 
by  leaving  only  three  of  them  alive,  —  Alkln6r  and  Chromius 
among  the  Argeians,  Othryad^s  among  the  Spartans.  The  two 
Argeians  warriors  hastened  home  to  report  their  victory,  but 
OthryadSs  remained  on  the  field,  carried  off  the  arms  ci  the 
enemy's  dead  into  the  Spartan  camp,  and  kept  his  position  until 
he  was  joined  by  his  countrymen  the  next  morning.  Both 
Argos  and  Sparta  claimed  the  victory  for  their  respective  cham- 
pions, and  the  dispute  after  all  was  decided  by  a  general  conflict, 
in  which  the  Spartans  were  the  conquerors,  though  not  without 
much  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The  brave  Othryades,  ashamcid 
to  return  home  as  the  single  survivor  of  the  three  hundred,  fell 
upon  his  own  sword  on  the  field  of  battle.^ 

This  defeat  decided  the  possession  of  Thyrea,  which  did  nol 

^  Herod.  i..82.  '  Pansan.  ii.  25, 1.  ^  Pansan.  ilL  7,  5. 

*  Herod,  i.  82 ;  Strabo,  yiii.  p.  376. 

VOL.  n.  29oc. 
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agun  pass,  until  a  Tery  late  period  of  Grecian  hiatorj,  under  the 
power  of  Argos.  The  preliminaiy  duel  <^  three  hundred,  with 
its  uncertain  issue,  Chough  well  established  as  to  the  gene):al^  fact, 
was  represented  bj  the  Ai^ians  in  a  manner  totally  difierent 
from  the  above  story,  which  seems  to  have  been  current  among 
the  Laoediemonians.1  But  the  most  remarkable  drcnmstance  is, 
that  more  than  a  century  afterwards, — when  the  two  powers 
were  negotiating  for  a  renewal  of  the  then  expiring  truce,  the 
Argeians,  still  hankering  after  this  their  ancient  territory,  de- 
sired the  Laeedaemonians  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration ; 
which  being  refused,  they  next  stipulated  for  the  privilege  of 
tiying  the  point  in  dispute  by  a  duel  similar  to  the  former,  at 
any  time  except  during  the  prevalence  d  war  or  of  epidemic 
disease.  The  historian  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonians  ac- 
quiesced in  this  proposition,  though  they  thought  it  absurd,^  in 
consequence  of  their  anxiety  to  keep  ^eir  relations  with  Argos 
at  that  time  smooth  and  pacific  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  real  duel,  in  which  Othryad^  contended,  was 
considered  as  absurd  at  the  time  when  it  took  place,  or  during 
the  age  immediately  succeeding*     It  fell  in  with  a  sort  of  chival- 


*  The  ArgeuuBfl  showed  at  Argos  a  statac  of  Perilans,  son  of  Alktote, 
kflfing  Othryad^  (Pausan.  ii  20,  6 ;  it  38,  5 :  rampare  x.  9,  6,  and  the 
releronces  in  Larcher  ad  Herodot  L  82).  The  nanratiTe  of  Chrvsermus,  ev 
TpiTi/)  Ue^joirovvijaiaKuv  (as  giren  in  Plutarch,  Parallel  Hellenic,  p  306),  is 
different  in  many  respects. 

Paosanias  fonnd  the  Thyreatis  in  possession  of  the  Argeians  (ii.  38,  5). 
They  told  him  that  they  had  recovered  it  by  adjudication;  when  or  by 
whom  we  do  not  know :  it  seems  to  hare  passed  back  to  Aigoa  before  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Kleomen^  the  Third,  at  Sparta  (220  »  c),  Polyb. 
It.  36. 

Strabo  even  reckons  PrasisB  as  Argeian,  to  the  south  of  Eynuria  (viii.  p. 
S68),  though  in  his  other  passage  fp.  374),  seemingly  cited  from  Ephoms,  it 
18  treated  as  TAcediemonian.  Compare  Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  ii.  Beilage  i. 
p.  48. 

Eusebius,  pkcing  this  duel  at  a  much  earlier  period  (OL  27, 3,  678  b.  c), 
ascribes  the  first  foundation  of  the  Gymnepsedia  at  Sparta  to  the  desire  of 
commemorating  the  event  Pausanias  (iii.  7,  3)  places  it  still  farther  back 
in  the  reign  of  Thcopompus. 

■  Thucyd.  t.  41.  Totf  di  Awcedcufiovioi^  rd  fihv  irp&Tov  iioKei  /lupia  elvat 
TttOiUy  itreira  (hre^fiow  ydp  vavroc  tb  'A/jyof  ^tXiOv  ix'iv)  ^exi^w»» 
kf  o2f  ffi'uw,  Koi  ^eypaipavTO, 
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roQS  -pugnacity  which  is  noticed  among  ihe  attributes  of  the  eariy 
Qreeks,^  and  also  with  various  legendary  exploits^  such  as  the 
single  combat  of  £chemus  and  Hyllus,  of  Melanthus  and  Xan- 
thus,  of  Menelaas  and  Paris,  etc  Mcnreover,  the  heroism  of 
Othryad^s  and  his  countrymen  Was  a  popular  theme  for  poets, 
not  only  at  the  Spartan  gymnopffidia,^  but  also  elsewhere,  and 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  celebrated.  The  absurdity  at- 
tached to  this  proposition,  then,  during  the  Felop<mnesian  war, — 
in  the  minds  even  of  the  Spartans,  the  most  old-&8hioned  and 
unchanging  people  in  Greece, —  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  change  in 
the  Grecian  political  mind,  at  and  after  the  Persian  war.  The 
habit  of  political  calculation  had  made  such  decided  progress 
among  them,  that  the  leadiag  states  especially  had  become 
familiarized  with  something  like  a  statesmanlike  view  of  their 
resources,  their  dangers,  and  their  obligations.  How  lamentably 
deficient  this  sort  of  sagacity  was  during  the  Persian  invasion, 
will  appear  when  we  come  to  describe  that  imminent  crisis  of 
Gi'ecian  independence:  but  the  events  of  those  days  were 
well  calculated  to  sharpen  it  for  the  future,  and  the  Greeks  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  had  become  £ar  more  refined  political 
schemers  than  their  forefathers.  And  thus  it  happened  that  the 
propositfon  to  settle  a  territorial  dispute  by  a  duel  of  chosen 
champions,  admissible  and  even  becoming  a  century  before,  came 
aflerwards  to  be  derided  as  childish. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kynuria  are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  lonians,  but  completely  Dorized  through  their  long  sub- 
iection  to  Argos,  by  whom  they  were  governed  as  Perioeki. 
Pausanias  gives  a  different  account  of  their  race,  which  he  traces 
to  the  eponymous  hero  Kynurus,  son  of  Perseus  :  but  he  dqes 
not  connect  them  with  the  Kynurians  whom  he  mentions  in 
another  place  as  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia.^  It  is 
evident  that,  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  traces  of  their 
primitive  descent  were  nearly  effaced..  He  says  they  were 
« Omeates  and  Perioeki  **  to  Argos ;    and  it  appears  that  the 

^  Herodot.  vii.  9.  Compare  the  challenge  which  Herodotus  alleges  to  have 
been  prodaimed  to  the  Spartans  by  Mardonius,  through  a  herald,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Platiea  (ix.  48). 

•  AtheniB.  xt.  p.  678. 

^  Herod,  viii.  73 )  Fausan.  iii.  2,  2  ]  viii.  27,  3. 
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^mwmiktmm  cftbe  Attic 
M»MlolHnr«flaMcmdtlie  K] 
aot  odIj  the  frontier  &trici  cf  Aij^ofis 
Tfayica  k  stalled,  bat  also  die  Boidivcaten  portioB  of  Ai«afis« 
under  the  lidge  called  LjiiccBanyVfcic^aepaEateB  die  btterfroM  | 

theArcafintemtwyof  Stio^belni^  TUs  ndge  m  near  d» 
town  ef  OnieB,  wliidk  Iflj  on  die  border  of  Aigolis  near  the  coo- 
IneBofFUiaK;  so  tbetStabotbns  helpe  tneonfinn  the  stale-  I 

t  of  Hendotn^  tbet  the  Omeotes  were  n  portian  of  Kjan-  1 

h«^  hf  Aipm  tkmg  widi  the  other  KjimanBA  in'  the 
of  dqwaideut  allies  and-  Peria^  and  toj  lauUshiy 
also  oflonisn  orig^  I 

Theeonqoertof  Tfajiea(a£stnctTBfanUetotheLaoedBaK>>  I 

■iaiiiy  as  we  maj  presmne  from  the  kige  bootj  vhich  ibe  Axg^ 
ians  got  from  it  daring  the  Pdoponnrifiin  war)3  was  the  last  | 

territorial  acquisition  omde  bj  Spaita.  fihevas  nov 
of  a  eontiaooas  dominion,  eonqniang  die  whole  sootha 
of  the  PdopotmesaSy  from  the  soathern  bank  of  the  river  Nedon 
on  the  western  coast,  to  the  northern  boandaiy  of  Tfajicatis  on 
the  eastern  coast  The  area  of  her  tcmtoty,  indo^i^  as  it  did 
both  Laoofda  and  Meoienia,  was  eqoal  tQ  two4ifihB  of  the  eniiri 
peoiDsoIa,  an  gorerned  from  the  sing^  atj,  and  for  the  exda- 
siTe  porpose  and  benefit  of  the  citixens  of  Sparta.  TUthin  all 
this  wide  area  there  was  not  a  ring^  cnmmimity  pretending  to 
indqwndent  agOM^.  The  townships  of  the  Perioeki,  and  the 
▼iUages  of  the  Hdots,  were  each  indiTidoaDj  anunportant;  nor 
do  we  hear  of  anj  one  of  them  presoming  to  treat  with  a  foreign 

'PaamL  ii.  25,  5.  Kannert  (Geogn^ybie  der  Griechcn  and  Ronier 
Griecbenlflnd,  book  u.  dL  xix.  p.  618)  ootmects  die  KTimriaiis  of  Arcadia 
apd  Argolis,  thoaghHerodotiis  teils  nstihattheJatterirereloiiiaiH:  beghnet 
to  tins  name  modi  greater  importance  and  extenaon  diaa  the  eriAMooe  bean 


•  Strabo,  TiiL  p.  370  —  6  Ivaxoc  hc*"*  ^^  ^"Tf^  *«  AvpKeUnt  •od  Kont 
Kwovpiov  opovf  TfK  *AfmaSiac,  Coraj  and  GrasBknrd  gain  notbinir  here  by 
^  conjectimd  icadng  of  'Apyeiac  m  place  of  'Af  caduir,  for  the  lid^  d 
Jjjtkanm  nm  between  tibe  two,  andmig^tfaeiefiKe  be  connected  widi  eitlMr 
widioQt  ini|iiupfielj. 

'  TfanTd.  ri  95. 
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tate:  both  oonsider  themadiyes  as  notbing  eke  but-eubjects  of 
the  Spartan  ephon  and  their  subordinate  officers.  They  are 
indeed  disoonteitiied  sabjects,  hating  as  well  as  fearing  their  mas* 
ters,  and  not  to  be  trosled  if  a  favorable  opportunity  for  secure 
revolt  presents  itself.  But  no  individual  township  or  district  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  for  itself,  while  combinations  among 
them  are  prevented  by  the  habitual  watchfulness  and  unscrupu- 
lous precautions  of  the  ephors,  especially  by  that  jealous  secret 
police  called  the  Erypteia,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made. 

Not  only,  therefore,  was  the  Spartan  territory  larger  and  its 
population  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other  state  in  Hellas, 
but  its  government  was  also  more  completely  centralized  and 
more  strictly  obeyed.  Its  source  of  weakness  was  the^  discontent 
of  its  Ferioeki  and  Helots,  the  latter  of  whom  were  not — like 
the  slaves  of  other  states  — imported  barbarians  from  different 
countries,  and  speaking  a  brok^i  Greek,  but  genuine  Hellens,  — 
of  one  dialect  and  lineage,  sympathizing  with  each  other,  and  as 
much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  Zeus  Hellanius  as  their  mas- 
ters,—  from  whom,  indeed,  they  stood  distinguished  by  no  other 
line  except  the  perfect  training,  individual  and  collective,  which 
was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans.  During  the  period  on  which  we 
are  at  present  dwelling,  it  does  not  seem  that  this  discontent 
comes  sensibly  into  operation ;  but  we  shall  observe  its  manifes- 
tations veiy  unequivocally  afler  the  Persian  and  during  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  war. 

To  sudi  auxiliary  causes  of  Spartan  predominance  we  must 
add  another,  —  the  excellent  military  positicm  of  SpHrta,  and  the 
unassailable  character  of  Laeonia  generally.  On  three  sides  that 
territory  is  washed  by  the  sea,^  with  a  coast  remarkably  danger- 
ous and  destitute  of  harbors ;  hence  Sparta  had  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  this  quarter  until  the  Feifsian  invasion  and  its 
consequences, — one  of  the  most  remarii^able  of  which  was,  the 
astonishing  development  of  the  Athenian  naval  force.  The  city 
of  Sparta,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  was  admirably  defended  by 
an  almost  impassable  northern  frontier,  composed  of  those  districts 
which  we  have  observed  above  to  have  been  conquered  from 

*  Xenrphon,  Hellen,  iv.  8,  7^:  (^pov/ievo^  r^v  dXifievoTt^ra  i^f  x^P^ 
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4f  cDcasrr  ari<yed  vt±z,  ^jusa.  tbis  v«  e^s  aaee  ±e  priaarj  casse  of 

if  a  n^  ml^isirr  dscspCiae.  aad  ;«t  m  maotm  W  «■  iM*itiii«j  spirit  fint 

imjiieih  M  mtiwrnt  dae  £j«Baed  repatues  cf  Axoiiay  aai  m  kBgih  fcr 
cenfiici  to  koid  «■  mtkaawdti^  mLisarj  ^m^iuhmMj  ofcr  eioj  other 
itttem  Greece. 

*It  if  n Milt  life  tbmt  an  dbe  pcmrrpal  pAsees  into  Lkoobl lead  to  one 
poiai:  thM  point  b  Spans;  aiact  wlikfa  Aam%nouot  hawwdk  llie  pan* 
lioa  of  tfcat  dfr  VM  clMMca  lor  tke  de^eaee  of  Ae  provioce  ai  hovvdiii 
vai  ■dipttrt,  capecadl J  m  Itmg  m  it  eootined  to  be  ■mraUed,  to  toantaia  a 
pripf  tari  TJgihuKe  aad  icadiaeto  ktr  deSeact,  wfaick  aie  the  saiest  aieaai  of 
offenwre  wcceto. 

*^  The  aatinal  upemugs  into  die  plain  of  Sparta  are  onlj  two ;  one  bj  the 
apper  Earotac,  ac  the  ooane  of  Aat  mer  above  Sparta  majr  be  feeqpcd;  the 
other  by  iti  onlj  hme  bnmdi  CEoiu,  bow  the  Kdefiaa,  vhich,  as  I  have 
already  ftated,joaif  the  Earotaf  opposite  to  the  aavth-eastara  eztremitjof 
Sparta.  All  the  natnal  appitoadiea  to  Sparta  from  the  northward  lead  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  TaDejL  On  the  aide  of  Mewenia,  the  nortfaeriy 
proloogation  of  Konnt  Tsjgetnm,  whidi  joins  Mount  Lyceum  at  the  pass 
of  Aodaais,  now  die  pass  of  HakrypUd,  tenishes  s  contmned  barrier  of  the 
loftiest  hind,  adnritting  only  of  lootes  easily  defensible;  and  whk^  — 
wfaedier  from  die  Cnnaitis  of  Arcadia  to  the  aoath-westward  of  the  modern 
Londiri,  from  the  StenyUerie  plain,  from  the  plain  of  the  Paraisos,  or  from 
Pbers,  now  Kslsmits,  —  aU  descend  into  the  ralley  of  the  upper  Enrotas, 
and  condnct  to  Sparta  by  Pellana.  There  was,  indeed,  a  brandi  of  the  last- 
mentioned  itrate,  which  descended  into  the  Spartan  plain  at  die  modem 
Mistra,  and  which  must  have  been  a  very  fireqnent  coramnnication  between 
Spans  and  the  lower  part  of  Messcnia ;  bat,  like  the  other  direct  passes 
orer  Tajgetam,  it  was  much  more  difficult  and  defensible  than  those  wiich 
I  hare  called  the  natural  entrances  of  the  prorince." 
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piimitiye  aspect  of  a  group  of  adjacent  lull-villages  rather  than  a 
regular  city. 

When,  iJong  with  such  territorial  advantages,  we  contemplate 
the  personal  training  peculiar  to  the  Spartan  citizens,  as  yet 
unduninished  in  their  numbers,  —  combined  with  the  effect  of 
tliat  training  upon  Grecian  sentiment,  in  inspiring  awe  and  ad- 
xniration,#— we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that,  during  the 
half-century  which  elapsed  between  the  year  600  b.  c.  and  the 
final  conquest  of  Thyreads  from  Argos,  Sparta  had  acquired  and 
begun  to  exercise  a  recognized  ascendency  over  all  the  Grecian 
states.  Her  military  force  was  at  that  time  superior  to  that  of 
apy  of  the  resi^  in  a  degree  much  greater  than  it  afterwards  came 
to  be ;  for  other  states  had  not  yet  attained  their  maximum,  and 
Athens  in  particular  was  far  short  of  the  height  which  she  after- 
wards reached.  In  respect  to  discipline  as  well  as  number,  the 
Spartan  military  force  had  even  at  this  early  period  reached  a 
point  which  it  did  not  subsequently  surpass;  while  in  Athens, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  even  Elis  (as  will  be  hereafter 
shown),  the  military  training  in  later  days  received  greater  at- 
tention, and  improved  considerably.  The  Spartans  (observes 
Aristotle)^  brought  to  perfection  their  gymnastic  training  and 
their  military  discipline,  at  a  time  when  other  Greeks  neglected 
both  the  one  and  the  other:  their  early  superiority  was  that  of 
the  trained  men  over  the  untrained,  and  ceased  in  after-days, 
when  other  states  came  to  subject  their  citizens  to  systematic 
exercises  of  analogous  character  or  tendency.  This  fact,  -  -  the 
early  period  at  which  Sparta  attained  her  maximum  of  discipline, 
power,  find  territory,-^ is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we* 
are  explaining  the  general  acquiescence  which  her  ascendency 
met  with  in  Greece,  and  which  her  subsequent  acts  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  enabled  her  to  earn.  That  acquiescence  first 
.  began,  and  became  a  habit  of  the  Grecian  mind,  at  a  time  when 
Sparta  had  no  rival  to  come  near  her,  —  when  she  had  complete- 

*  Aristot  Polit  viii.  3,  4.  'En  dh  avToi>c  roiX:  Aaxovac  lafiev,  iu^  fih 
abroX  icpocifSpevov  tcuc  t^iXoiroviaic,  iinepexovrac  tCw  aXh^iv'  vHv  dh  koI  toic 
yvfAvaaiotf  xai  role  vo^fiiKOic  dyiiffi,  Xemofiivovc  irepov  •  oi  yap  rift  rot)f 
viovc  yvjiva^ew  rbv  rpovw  rovrov  Sie^pov,  &?M  r^  ftSvov  fof  ivpdc  Aokovv- 

twf  iffxeiv ^AvrayovtffT^c  yttp  r^f  iraideiac  vi>v  l;tot;<rf  irporc^w^  M 

9btL  elxov. 
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\j  shot  ahead  of  Argos,  *-  and  when  the  vigor  of  the  Lykurgean 
discipline  had  been  manifested  in  a  long  series  of  conquests,  made 
during  the  stationary  period  of  other  states,  and  ending  only,  to 
use  the  somewhat  exaggerated  phrase  of  Herodotus,  when  she 
had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.^ 

Our  accounts  of  the  memorable  military  organization  of  Sparta 
are  scanty,  and  insufficient  to  place^the  details  of  it  cleiM'ly  before 
us.  The  arms  of  the  Spartans,  as  to  all  material  points,  were 
not  different  from  those  of  other  Greek  hoplites.  But  one  grand 
peculiarity  is  obsenrable  from  the  beginning,  as  an  item  in  the 
Lykurgean  institutions.  That  lawgiver  established  military  divi- 
sions quite  distinct  fixxn  the  civil  divisions,  whereas  in  the  other 
states  of  Greece,  until  a  period  much  later  than  that  which  we 
have  now  reached,  the  two  were  confounded,  —  the  hoplites  or 
horsemen  of  the  same  tribe  or  ward  being  marshalled  together 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Every  Lacedaemonian  was  bound  to  mili- 
tary service  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  sixty,  and  the  ephors, 
when  they  sent  forth  an  expedition,  called  to  arms  all  the  men 
within  some  given  limit  of  age.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Lykur- 
gus  established  both  the  syssitia,  or  public  mess,  and  the  endmo- 
ties  and  triakads,  or  the  military  subdivisions  peculiar  to  Sparta.^ 
The  triakads  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  nor  can  we  distinctly 
make  out  what  they  were;  but  the  enomoty  was  the  special 
characteristic  of  the  system,  and  the  pivot  upon  which  all  its 
arrangements  turned.  It  was  a  small  company  of  men,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  was  variable,  being  given  differently  at  twenty-five, 
thirty-two,  or  thirty-six  men,  —  drilled  and  practised  together  in 
military  evolutions,  and  bound  to  each  other  by  a  common  oath.3 

'  Herodot  i.  68.  ^drf  6i  ct^i  koI  ^  ttoXX^  r^f  Ile2A)7rovvf/<Tov  ^v  Karearpafx- 

'  Herodot  L  67 :  compare  Larcher's  note. 

Concerning  the  obscnre  and  difficult  subject  of  the  military  aiAiigements 
of  Sparta,  see  Cragius,  Bepub,  lAoed.  ir.  4;  iManso,  Sparta,  ii.  Beilage  18, 
p.  224;  0.  Miiller,  Hist  Dorians,  iii.  12,  Dr.  Arnold's  note  on  Thocydides, 
T.  68 ;  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  vol  i.  Appendix  8,  p.  520. 

'  Pollux,  i.  10, 129.  ^I6wg  fiiuTOi  ruv  AxucedaifdopUav^  ivi^noria^  koH  fupa : 
compare  Snidas  and  Hesych.  v.  ^Evuftoria;  Xenoph.  Bep.  Laoon.  c.  11 ; 
Thucyd.  v.  67-6^4  Xenoph.  Helleo.  yi  4, 12. 

Snidas  states  die  enomoty  at  twen^-fire  men:  in  the 
army  which  foo^t  at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia  (418  b.  c),  it  4 
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Each  endmotj  had  a  separate  captain,  or  enomotarch,  the  strong- 
est and  ahlest  soldier  of  the  companj,  who  alwaja  occupied  the 
front  rank,  and  led  the  enomoty  when  it  marched  in  single  file, 
giving  the  order  of  march,  as  well  as  setting  the  example.  If 
the  endmotj  was  drawn  up  in  three,  or  four,  or  six  files,  the 
enomotarch  usually  occupied  the  front  post  on  the  left,  and  care 
was  taken  that  both  the  front-rank  men  and  the  rear-rank  men, 
of  each  file,  should-be  soldiers  of  particular  meritJ 

It  was  upon  these  small  companies  that  the  constant  and  se- 
vere Lacedasmonian  drilling  was  brought  to  act.  They  were 
taught  to  march  in  concert,  to  change  rapidly  from  line  to  file,  to 
wheel  right  or  left  in  such  manner  as  tliat  the  enomotarch  and 
the  other  protostates,  or  front-rank  men,  should  al\^ys  be  the 
persons  immediately  opposed  to  the  enemy.^    Their  step  was 

have  consisted  of  aboat  thirty-two  men  (Thnc.  /.  c.) :  at  the  battle  (^Lenktra 
of  tiiirty-six  men  (Xen.  HeUen.  I  c).  Bat  the  language  of  Xenophon  and 
Thncydid^  does  not  imply  that  the  number  of  each  endmoty  was  equaL 

^  O.  Miiller  states  that  the  enomotarch,  after  a  wapayo-^,  or  deployment 
into  phalanx,  stood  on  the  rigJU  hand,  which  is  contrary  to  Xenoph.  Bep.  Lac. 
11,  9.  — 'Ore  6i  6  Apxttv  ei/uvvfto^  ytyverai,  ohS*  h  Toin'<f)  fiewveKTeiv 
ffyovvToi  &X\*  iariv  bre  kclI  irXeovBKreZv, — the  apxov  was  the  first  enomo- 
tarch of  the  lochus,  the  wpaToaraTijc  (as  appears  from  II,  5),  when  the 
endmoty  marched  in  single  file.  To  put  the  ^efidv  on  the  right  flank,  was 
done  «x»8topia22y for  special  reason, — f}v  6e  irore  ivexa  rivog  6ok^  ^ft^ 
^epeiVf 'rbv  ^e/iova  Si^iov  xepac  hc^w^  ®tc.  I  understand  Xenophon's  de- 
scription of  the  irapayurfyy  or  deployment,  differently  from  Miiller,  —  it  rather 
se^ms  that  the  endmoties  which  stood  first  made  a  side-movement  to  the 
left,  so  that  the  first  enomotarch  still  maintained  his  place  on  the  left,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  opportunity  was  created  for  the  «n6moties  in  the  rear  to 
come  up  and  form  equal  front,  t^  hcifiorapxy  napeyyvdrai  elc  fieTO}irov  wap' 
aairlda  KaMtrracr&at,  —  the  words  trap'  aairida  have  reference,  as  I  ima- 
gine, to  the  proceeding  of  the  first  enomotarch,  who  set  the  example  of 
side-movement  to  the  left-hand,  as  it  is  shown  by  the  words  which  follow, — 
Kol  6 id.  iravrbc  o^toc  ktrr*  tv  ff  ^aXay^  kvavria  Karaffry.  The  pha- 
lanx was  constituted  when  all  the  lochi  formed  an  equal  and  continuous 
front,  whether  the  sixteen  enomoties,  of  which  each  lochus  was  composed, 
might  be  each  in  one  file,  in  three  files,  or  in  six  files. 

•  See  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8, 10,  upon  the  advantage  of  attacking  the  enemy 
with  6p&Loi  Xoxoif  in  which  case  the  strongest  and  best  soldi^  all  came  first 
into  conflict.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  pracnce  of  the  Cyre- 
ifin  troops  cannot  be  safely  quoted  as  authority  for  the  practice  at  Sparta. 
Xenophon  and  his  colleagues  established  lochi,  pentekosties,  and  endmotiey 
VOL.    IT.  20 
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TCgolnted  bj  tiie  fifey  which  played  ia  martial  measores  peottHap 
to  Sparta,  and  was  emi^oyed  in  aetaal  batde  as  well  as  in  mdi- 
taij  practice ;  and  so  pecfedly  were  they  habituated  to  the  move- 
ments o£  the  endmoty^  tlmt,  if  their  order  waaderaoged  by  any 
adyerse  acddent,  scattered  soldiers  could  spontaneously  £eMrm  them- 
selyes  into  the  same  order,  each  man  knowing  perfectly  the  da-* 
ties  bdoDging  to  the  {^aoe  into  whicb  chance  had  thrown  him.^ 
Above  the  entooty  were  sevend  larger  divisSons,**— the  pente- 
kostys,  theioohiis,  and  the  mora»3  of  which  latter  there  seem  to 

in  the  Cjveiao.  army:  -£e  lochns  cdnaisted  <^  one  hnndred  men,  bat  dia 
amnberB  of  the  other  tiro  diTisions  are  not  stated  (Anab.  iii.  4, 21 ;  ir.  3,  2G: 
compare  Anian,  Taetic  cap.  6). 

^  The  words  of  Thucydidds  indicate  the  peculiar  marshalling'  of  the  Lace 
dasmonians,  as  distinguished  botii  from  their  enemies  and  from  their  allies 
at  theltettle  of  Mantineiai — not  eMi>c i&Trd  Oftwd^i;  KuOiuiuviu  kg  k6 a/i o w 
rbv  ka^^T&pf  'Ayiioc  tovfiaffi^^fc  ixaara  i^ftyovftivwiutrit  vS/Onf:  again, 

Aboatthft  fliQ8io.'o£iA«#iite'<ir  fife,  Thttejrd.  t.  69 ;  Xen.  Bep.  Lac  13, 9 ; 
Phitarch,  Lycnig.  c.  22.         ' 

■  MmiukbfiBr:  Arnold,  and  Hachetti  (Delia  Milim  dei  Grechi  Antichi, 
ifitan,  1S07,  p.  166|  all  think  that  locbus  and  mora  were  different  names 
for  the  same  dirision ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  of 
Xenq)hon  in  Repub.  Lac  c  11,  we  must  suppose  an  actual  ehange  of 
nomenelatnn  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  appean  to  bo  Dr.  Arnold's 
opinion, — yet  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for. 

There  is  one  poiat  in  Dr.  Thirlipt^'s  Appendix  which  is  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  in  which  I  cannot  but  dissent  from  his  opinion.  He  says,  after 
stating  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  the  Spartan  military  force  as 
giyen  by  Xenophon,  *^  Xenophon  speaks  only  of  Spartans,  aa  appears  by  the 
epithet  sro^mcuv,"  p.  521 :  the  words  of  Xenophon  are,  'Exaon;  6h  rw  mh 
XiTucuv  ftopHv  ix^t  iro^fUipx<*v  ^a,  etc  (Bep.  Lac  II.) 

It  appears  to  me  that  Xenophon  is  here  speaking  of  the  aggregate  Lace- 
daemonian heavy-armed  force,  indoding  boUi  Spartans  and  Peiioeki, — not 
of  Spartans  alone  The  word  itQ?ATucunf  does  not  mean  Spartans  as  distin- 
guished from  Perioeki,  but  Lacediemonians  as  distinguished  from  allies.  Thus, 
when  Agesilans  returns  home  from  the  blockade  of  Phlius,  Xenophon  tdls 
us  that  TttvTa  noi^ffoc^rohc  fih  avfifiaxovc  d^K«,  rb  ^h  iroXirucdv  olxiodf 
amiyaye  (Hellen.  t.  3, 25). 

O.  MuUer,  also,  thinks  that  the  whole  number  of  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  men,  who  fought  at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia,  in  the  thir^ 
teenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  furnished  by  the  city  of  Sparta 
itself  (Hist  of  Dorians,  ilL  12, 2):  and  to  prove  this,  he  refers  to  the  very 
passage  just  cited  from  the  HeUenica  of  Xenophon,  which,  as  far  as  it  proves 
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have  been  tix  in  alL  Kespecting  the  niunber  of  each  divisioi^ 
and  the  proportion  of  the  larger  to  the  smaUer^^we  find  state^ 
ments  alU^ther  different,  jet  each  resting  upon  good  autfaori(7^ 
—  so  that  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  peremp- 
tory standard,  and  that  the  endmot j  comprised  twenty-^e,  thirty* 
two,  or  thirty-six  men ;  the  pent^ostys,  two  ot  four  enomoties ; 
the  lochus,  two  or  four  pentekosties,  and  the  mora,  fonr  hnndned, 
five  hundred,  six  himdred,  or  nine  hundred  men,  —  at  diflbrent 
times,  or  according  to  the  limits  of  age  whidi  the  ephors  might 
prescribe  for  the  men  whom  they  called  into  the  field.i 

What  remains  fixed  in  the  i^stem  is,  first,  the  small  number, 
though  varying  within  certain  limits,  of  the  elementaiy  company 
called  endmoty,  trained  to  act  together,  and  composed  of  men 
nearly  of  the  same  age,s  in  whidi  every  man  knew  his  place ; 
secondly,  the  scale  of  divi8i<Hi8  and  the  hi«rarcfay  of  officers,  each 
rising  above  the  other, — the  endmotaieh,  the  pentekontdr,  the 
lochage,  and  the  polemarch,  or  commander  of  the  mora,  —  eaih 
having  the  charge  of  their  respective  divisimis.    Orders  were 

anything,  proves  the  contrary  of  his  position.  He  gives  no  other  evidence 
to  support  it,  and  I  thmk  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  I  have  al- 
reyiy  remarked  that  he  nnderstands  tlie  expression  m^erut^  X^P^  (in  Poly- 
bios,  vi.  45)  to  mean  the  district  of  Sparta  itself  as  contradistinguished  from 
Laconia,  —  a  oonstractiQO  which  seems  to  me  not  warranted  by  the  passage 
in  Polybins. 

*  Aristotle,  Aokuvcjv  Ilo^trem,  Fragm.  5-6,  ed.  Neumann :  Photius  v. 
AoxoC'  Harpokration,  Mopo.  Etymologic.  Mag.  Mopa.  I'he  statement  of 
Aristotle  is  transmitted  so  imperfectly  that  we  cannot  make  oat  clearly  what 
it  was.  Xenophon  says  that  there  were  six  moras  in  all,  comprehending  all 
the  citizens  of  military  age  (Bep.  Lac.  11,  8).  But  Ephoms  stated  the  mora 
at  five  hundred  men,  Kallisthenes  at  seven  hundred,  and  Polybius  at  nine 
hundred  (Plutarch,  Peloi»d.  17 ;  Diodor.  xy.  82).  If  all  the  citizens  compe- 
tent to  bear  arms  were  comprised  in  six  morse,  the  numbers  of  each  mora 
must  of  coarse  have  varied.  At  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  ihere  were  seven 
Lacedsemonian  lochi,  eadi  lochns  containing  foar  pentekosties,  and  each 
pentekosty  containing  four  endmoties:  Thuej^id^  seems,  as  I  before 
remarked,  to  make  each  endmoty  thirty-two  men.  But  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  each  mora  had  four  lochi,  each  lochus  two  pentekosties,  and  each  pen- 
tekosty two  endmoties  (Bep.  Lac.  11,  4).  The  names  of  these  divisions 
remained  ihe  same,  bat  Ae  numbers  varied. 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  the  men  under  thirty  or  nnder  thirty* 
^ve  years  of  age,  were  often  detached  in  a  battle  to  pursue  ihe  light  troops 
«f  the  enemy  (Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  15-16). 
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fenoiBmitted  from  the  king,  as  oominander-in-chief,  through  the 
polemarchs  to  the  lochages, — &om  the  lochages  to  the  pente- 
konters,  and  then  from  the  latter  to  the  ^idmotarchs,  each  €i 
whom  caused  them  to  be  executed  bj  his  endmotj.  As  all  these 
men  had  been  previously  trained  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
stations,  the  Spartan  infantry  possessed  th^  arrangements  and 
aptitudes  of  a  standing  army.  Originally,  they  seem  to  have 
had  no  cavalry  at  aJly^  and  when  cavdry  was  at  length  introduced 
into  their  system,  it  was  of  a  very  inferior  character,  no  provi- 
sion having  been  made  for  it  in  the  Lykurgean  training.  Bat 
the  military  force  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  even  down  to  the 
dose  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  enjoyed  little  or  no  special  train* 
ing,  having  neither  any  small  ccmipany  like  the  endmoty,  consist- 
ing of  particular  men  drilled  to  act  together,  —  no  fixed  and 
disciplined  officers,  —  nor  triple  scale  of. subordination  and  sub- 
division. Gymnastics,  and  the  use  of  arms,  made  a  part  of 
education  everywhere,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  Grecian 
hoplite  was  entirely  -nrithout  some  practice  of  marching  in  line 
and  military  evolutions,  inasmuch  as  the  obligation  to  serve  was 
universal  and  oHen  enforced.  But  such  practice  was  casual  and 
unequal,  nor  had  any  individual  of  Argos  or  Athens  a  fixed  mili- 
tary place  and  duty.  The  citizen  took  arms  among  his  tribe, 
under  a  taxiarch,  chosen  from  it  for  the  occasion,  and  was  placed 
in  a  rank  or  line  wherein  neither  his  place  nor  his  immediate 
neighbors  were  predetermined.  The  tribe  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  military  classification  known  to  Athens,^  and  the  taxi- 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4, 12. 

»  Herodot  vi.  HI ;  Thucyd.  vi.  98  j  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  19. 

The  same  marshalling  of  hoplites,  according  to  the  civil  tribes  to  which 
they  belonged,  is  seen  in  the  inhabitants  of  MessenS  in  Sicily  as  well  as  of 
Syraknse  (Thucyd.  iii.  90 ;  vi.  100).     . 

At  Argos,  there  was  a  body  of  one  thousand  hoplites,  who,  daring  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  received  training  in  military  manoeuyres  at  the  cost  of 
the  city  (Thucyd.  v.  67),  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  arrangement 
was  not  introduced  until  about  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  when  the  truce  between  Argos  and 
Sparta  was  just  expiring,  and  when  the  former  began  to  entertain,  schemes 
of  ambition.  The  Epariti  ia  Arcadia  began  at  a  much  later  time,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vil  4,  33). 

About  the  Athenian  taxiarchs,  one  to  each  .tribe,  see  iBschincs  de  Fals 
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arch  the  onlj  tribe  officer  for  infimtry,  as  tiie  phylarch  was  far 
cayaliy,  under  the  general-in-chief.  Moreover,  <«derB  from  the 
general  were  proclaimed,  to  the  line  coUectiyely  hj  a  herald  of 
loud  voice,  not  commanicated  to  the  taadarch  so  aa  to  make  him 
responsible  for  the  proper  execaiioa  of  them  bj  his  diTision. 
With  an  arrangement  thus  perfunctory  and  unsTstematized,  we 
shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  well  the  militaiy  duties  were  often 
performed :  but  every  Greek  who  contrasted  it  with  the  symmet* 
rical  structure  of  the  Laoedsmonian  armed  force,  and  with  the 
laborious  preparation  of  every  Spartan  for  his  impropriate  duty^ 
felt  an  internal  sentiment  of  kiferiority,  whij^  made  him  willing-- 
ly  acc^  the  headship  of  ^  these  professional  artists  in  the  busi- 
ness of  war,"!  as  they  are  often  denominated* 

It  was  through  the  concurrence  of  these  various  drcumstances 
that  the  willing  acknowledgment  of  Sparta  as  the  leading  state 
of  Hellas  became  a  part  of  Gredan  habitual  sentiment,  during 
the  interval. between  about  600  b.  c.  and  547  b.  c«  During  this 
period  too,  chiefly>  Greece  and  Jier  colonies  were  ripening  into 
a  sort  of  recognised  and  active  partnership.  The  common 
religious  assemblies,  which  bound  the  parts  togettier,  not  only 
acquired  greater  formality  and  more  extended  development,  but 
also  became  more  numerous  and  frequent, —  while  the.  Pythian, 
Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games  were  exalted  into  a  national  im- 
portance, approaching  to  that  of  the  Olympic.  The  recognized 
superiority  of  Sparta  thus  formad  part  and  parcel  of  the  first  his- 
torical aggregation  of  the  Grecian  states.  It  was  about  the 
year  547  b.  o.,  that  Croesus  of  Lydia,  when  pressed  by  Cyrus 
and  the  Persians,  solicited  aid  from  Greece,  addressing  himself 

I^eg.  c  53,  p.  300  B. }  Lysias,  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvL  p.  147 ;  Demosth.  adv. 
Bceotnm  pro  nomine,  p.  999  B.  Philippic,  i.  p.  47. 

See  the  advice  giTen  by  Xenophon  (in  his  Treatise  De  Officio  JIdagistri 
Equitam)  for  the  remodeUlng  of  the  Athenian  cayaliy,  and  for  the  introduc* 
tion  of  small  divisions,  each  with  its  special  commander.  The  division  into 
tribes  is  all  that  he  finds  recognized  (Off.  M.  £.  C.  ii.  2-iv.  9) ;  he  strongly 
recommends  giving  orders,  —  divt  wapayyeXoeoCf  and  not  unb  K^pvKoc, 

'  Plutarch,  Felopid.  c.  23.  HdvTov  anpoi  rexvlrcu  koI  ao^iaral  tu>v  tto^- 
lUKdv  bvTec  ol  STraprwrat,  etc.  (Xenoph.  Bep.  Lac.  c.  14)  maalo  dv,  roi)f 
ftev  a^ovg  aiiTOGX^diaaTtiQ  elvai  tuv  CTpaTiuriKuv,  AaKedaifioyiovg  6h  fiovovi 

r(f)  6vTi  TBXviTOc  Tunf  noXefiiKuv 'Qare  tuv  Seofuvov  yiyvea^cL  oidH 

iwopeiTtu '  oidev  ytp  airpoaKenrov  iariv^ 
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to  the  Spartans  as  confessed  presidents  of  the  whole  Hell^ik 
bodj.i  And  the  tendencies  then  'at  work,  towards  a  certain  de< 
gree  of  increased  intercoorse  and  oooperation  among  the  dis- 
persed members  <^  the  Hellenic  name,  were  doabtless  assisted 
b/  the  existence  of  a  state  recognized  bj  all  as  .the  first, — a 
state  whose  saperiorily  was  the  more  readilj  acquiesced  in,  be- 
cause it  was  earned  by  a  painful  and  labmous  diseiplLne,  which 
all  admired,  but  none  chose  to  copj.^ 

Whether  it  be  true,  as  O.  MuUer  and  other  learned  men  con- 
ceire,  that  the  Homeric  mode  <^  fighting  was  the  general  prac- 
tice in  Feloponnesi^  and  the  rest  of  Greece  anterior  tp  the 
invasion  of  the  Dorians,  and  that  the  laCtar  first  introduced  the 
habit  of  fighting  with  dose  ranks  and  protended  spears,  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  detenmned.  Througliout  all  our  historic 
cal  knowledge  of  Greece,  a  dose  rank  among  the  hoplites,  charg 
ing  with  spears  always  in  hand,  is  the  preyailing  practice ;  though 
there  are  cases  of  exception,  in  which  the  spear  is  hurled,  when 
troops  seem  afraid  of  coming  to  close  quarters.3  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  certain,  thcU;  the  Homeric  manner  of  fighting  ever  really 
prevailed  in  Peloponnesus,  which  is  a  country  eminently  incon- 
venient for  the  use  of  war-diariots.  The  descriptions  of  the  bard 
may  perhaps  have  been  founded  chiefly  upon  what  he  and  his 
auditors  witnessed  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  chariots 

*  'Tfieac  yap  irvvMyofiai  irpoeerrdvat  t^c  'EAAacJof  (Herodot  L  69) :  com- 
pare i.  152 ;  V.  49 ;  vi.  84,  about  Spartan  hegemony. 

•  Xenoph.  Bcpub.  Lac.  10,  8.  knaivovaL  fihv  ndvreg  ret  Toiavra  k7riTif6eV' 
fiaray  fiifiec(r9-at  6h  a{)T(i  ovdefiia  'rroXig  t&i?^i. 

The  magnificent  funeral  disconrse,  pronounced  by  Ferikl^  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  oyer  the  deceased  Athenian  waniors,  includes 
a  remarkable  contrast  of  the  unconstrained  patriotism  and  brayerj  of  the 
Atlienians,  with  the  austere,  repulsive,  and  ostentatious  drilling  to  which  the 
Spartans  were  subject  from  their  earliest  youth ;  at  the  same  time,  it  attest 
the  powerful  effect  which  that  ^drilling  produced  upon  the  mind  of  Greece 
(Thucyd.  ii.  37-39).  Tnarevovrec  oh  ratg  irapaffKcvaZc  rb  rcHmt  xai  iirarcuc, 
f}  r^  d^*  iifiQv  aifTuv  ic  i*^  ^pyo,  *  einlrOxV '  *^  ^^  ^^'f  natdeiat^  ol  fdhf  (the 
Spartans)  kmirovCf)  &aK7jaet  eir&i)^  veoi  bvreg  rh  uvSpelov  fierepxovTaif  etc 

The  impression  of  the  light  troops,  when  they  first  began  to  attack  the 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites  in  the  island  of  Sphakteria,  is  strongly  expressed  by 
Thucydidds  (iv.  34),  —  ry  yvQfj.'g  deSovXufisvo  .  (if  M  Acucedaiuovi 
ovf,  etc. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  52 :  compare  iii.  5,  20 
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were  more  employed,  and  where  the  country  was  mneh  more 
favorable  to  them.^  We  have  no  historical  knowledge  of  any 
military  practice  in  Peloponnesus  ant^or  to  the  hoplites  wiUi 
dose  ranks  and  protended  spears. 

One  Peloponnesian  state  there  was,  and  one  alone,  which 
disdained  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  or  headship  of  Lace- 
dasmon.  Argos  never  foigot  that  she  Imd  once  been  the  chief 
power  in  the  peninsula,  and  her  feeling  towards  Sparta  was  that 
of  a  jealous,  but  impotent,  competitor.  By  what  steps  the  de* 
dine  of  her  power  had  tskea  place,  we  are  imable  to  make  out, 
nor  can  we  trace  the  succession  of  her  kings  subsequent  to  Phei- 
d6n..  It  has  been  already  stated  that,  about  669  b.  c,  the  Ar- 
geians  gained  a  victory  over  the  l^partans  at  Hysiss,  and  that 
they  expelled  from  the  port  of  Nauplia  its  preexisting  inhabit* 
tants,  who  found  shelter,  by  favor  of  the  Laoedaemonians,  at  the 
port  of  Mothdn^  in  Messenia  :^  Damokratidas  was  then  king  of 
Argos.  Pausaoias  tells  us.  that  Mdlas,  the  son  of  Lakidte,  was 
the  last  descendant  <^  Temenus  who  succeeded  to  this  dignity ; 
he  being  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  people.  Plutardi, 
however,  states  that  the  fiunily  of  the  Hexakleids  died  out,  and 
that  another  king,  named  .^^n,  was  chosen  by  the  people  at 
the  indication  of  the  Delphian  oracle.3  Of  this  stoiy,  Pansanias 
i^ipeara  to  have  known  nothing.  His  language  implies  that  the 
kingly  dignity ^^eased  with  Meltas, — wherein  he  is  undoubtedly 
mistdi^en,  since  the  title  existed,  though  probably  with  very  lim- 
ited functions,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  Moreover,  there 
is  some  ground  for  presuming  that  the  king  of  Argos  was  even 
at  that  time  a  Herakleid, — since  the  Spartans  offered  to  him  a 
third  part  of  the  command  of  the  Hellenic  force,  conjointly  with 

*  X«nopb.  Hellen.  iii.  4, 19.  •  Pansan.  it.  24,  2 ;  iv.  35,  2. 

'  Pftnsan.  ii.  19, 2 ;  Flatarch  (Car  Pjrthia  nnnc  non  reddat  oracnla,  etc.  c. 
5,  p.  396 ;  Do  Fortnnft  Alexandri,  c.  8,  p.  340).  LakidSs,  king  of  Argos,  is 
algo  named  by  Plutarch  as  loxmions  and  effeminate  (De  capiendo  ab  hosti- 
bus  ntilitate,  c.  6,  p.  89). 

O.  Miiller  (Hist,  of  Dorians,  iu.  6,  10)  identifies  LakidSs,  son  of  Meltas, 
named  by  Pansanias,  with  LeokM^  son  of  Pheiddn,  named  by  Herodotns 
as  one  of  the  snitors  for  the  daughter  oi'  Eleistheni&s  the  Sikyonian  (yi. 
127) ;  and  he  thus  infers  that  Meltas  mast  have  been  deposed  and  succeeded 
by  iEgon,  about  560  b.  c.  This  conjecture  seems  to  me  not  much  to  !»• 
tnuted. 
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their  own  two  knigs.i  The  conquest  of  Thjreatis  by  the  Spap- 
ttttis  depriyed  the  Argeiaas  of  a  valuable  portkm  of  their  Ferios* 
kk,  or  dependent  territoEy;  but  Omese,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  Kynuria^^  still  continued  to  belong  to  them ;  the  plain 
round  their  city  was  very  productive ;  and  except  Sparta,  There 
was  no  other  power  in  Peloponnesus  superior  to  them.  Mykenas 
and  Tiryns,  nevertheless,  seem  both  to  have  been  independent 
states  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  since  both  sent  contingents 
to  the  battle  of  Platasa,  at  a  time  when  Argos  held  aloof  and 
rather  favored  the  Persians.  At  whait  time  Kledns  became  the 
ally,  or  dependent,  of  Argos,  we  cannot  distinctly  make  out. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  is  numbered  in  that  character 
along  with  Ome2ar;3  but  it  seems  not  to  have  lost  ita  autotiOmy' 
about  the  year  470  b.  c^  at  which  period  Pindar  represents  the 
Kleonaeans  as  presiding  and  distributing  prizes  at  the  Ne- 
mean  games.^  The  grove  of  Nemea  was  less  than  two  miles 
fieom  their  town^  and  they  were  the  original  presidents  of 
this  great  festival,-^ a  functipn  of  which  they  were  subsequently 
robbed  by  the  Ai^ians,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pisatans  had 
been  treated  by  the  Eleians  with  reference  to  the  Olympic  Agon. 
The  extinction  of  the  autonomy  of  Kleone  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  presidency  of  the  Nemean  festival  by  Argos,  were  doubt- 
less simultaneous,  but  we  are  unable  to  mark  the  exact  time ;  for 
the  statement  of  Eusebios,  that  the  Argeians  celebrated  the 
N^nean  festival  as  early  as  the  5dd  Olympiad,  or  568  b.  c,  is 
contradicted  by  the  more  valuable  evidence  of  Pindar.^ 

»  Herodot  vii.  U9» 

•  Herodot.  viii.  73. 

Strabo  distingaishes  two  places  called  Omeffi ;  one  a  village  in  the  Aigeian 
territoiy,  the  other  a  town  between  Corinth  and  Sikyon :  bat  I  doubt  whether 
there  ever  were  two  places  so  called :  the  town  orviUage  dependent  on  Ai^got 
seems  the  quly  place  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  376). 

'  Thucyd.  v.  67-yL  95. 

The  Kleonseans  are  also  said  to  haye  aided  the  Argeians  in  the  destruction 
of  Mykens,  conjointly  with  the  Tegeatans :  ^m  henoe^  howerer,  we  cannot 
infer  anything  as  to  their  dependence  at  that  time  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  377). 

^  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  42.  KTieovwuv  irpd^  av6puv  reTpiuu^  (compare  Nem.  iv. 
17).     KTi^uvaiov  r'  air*  aydvo^^  etc. 

*  See  Corsini  Dissertation.  AgonisticsD,  iiL  2. 

The  tenth  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is  on  this  point  peculiarly  good  eH* 
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Of  Corinth  and  Sikydn  it  will  be  more  oonvenient  to  speak 
when  we  snrvey  what  is  called  the  Age  of  the  Tyrants,  or  Des- 
pots ;  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  (who  occupied  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Corinthiaa  gulf,  westward  of  Sikyon,  as  far  as 
Cape  Araxus,  the  north*westem_ point  of  Peloponnesus),  a  few 
words  exhaust  our  whole  knowledge,  down  to  the  time  at  which 
we  are  arrived.  These  Aclueans  are  given  to  us  as  representing 
the  ante-rDorian  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  whom  the  legend  affinns 
to  have  retired  under  Tisamenus  to  the  northern  parts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, from  whence  they  expelled  the  preexisting  lonians 
and  occupied  the  country.  The  race  of  their  kings  is  said  to 
have  lasted  from  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus,'  —  how  long,  we 
do  not  know.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Achaean  towns 
formed  each  a  separate  republic,  but  with  periodical  festivals  and 
sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Zeus  Homarius,  afifording  opportunity 
of  settling  differences  and  arranging  their  common  concerns. 
Of  these  towns,  twelve  are  known  from  Herodotus  and  Strabo, 
—  PeUen^  -SJgira,  iEgae,  Bura,  Helik€,  -ZEgium,  Rhypes,  Pa- 
trsB,  Pharae,  Olenus,  Dym5,  Tritaea.^  But  there  must  originally 
have  been  some  other  autonomous  towns  besides  these  twelve ; 
for  in  the  2^d  Olympiad,  Ikarus  of  Hyperesia  was  proclaimed 
as  victor,  and  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  Hyperesia, 
an  old  town  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  was  in  Achaia.3  It  is 
affirmed  that,  before  the  Achasan  occupation  of  the  country,  the 
lonians  had  dwelt  in  independent  villages,  several  of  which  were 

dence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  for,  and  supposed  to  be  sung  by  Theisens, 
a  native  of  Argos.  Had  there  been  any  jecdousy  then  subsisting  between 
Ai^s  and  Elednss  on  the  subject  of  the  presidency  of  this  festiyal,  Pindar 
would  xtever,  on  such  an  occasion,  have  mentioned  expressly  the  Elednieans 
as  presidents. 

The  statements  of  the  Sdiolia  on  Pindar,  that  the  Corinthians  at  one  time 
celebrated  the  Nemean  games,  or  that  they  were  of  old  celebrated  at  Sikydn. 
seem  unfounded  (Schol.  Pind.  Arg.  Nem.,  and  Nem.  z.  49). 

>  Polyb.  ii.  41.  *  Herodot  i.  145 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  885. 

.'  Faosan.  ir.  15, 1 ;  Strabo,  Tiii.  p.  383 ;  Homer,  Biad,  ii.  573.  Pansanias 
seems  to  have  forgotten  this  statement,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  name  of 
Hyperteia  was  exchanged  for  that  of  iBgeira,  during  the  time  of  the  Ionian 
occupation  oi  the  country  (vii.  26, 1 ;  Steph.  Byz.  copies  him,  t.  Alyeipa). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  names  designate  the  same  place,  no)  floes 
Strabo  conceiye  that  (they  did. 
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tabfiequendj  aggregated  into  towns ;  tkos  Paine  was  foimed  hj 
a  coalescence  of  seven  villages,  IDymt  from  eight  (one  of  which 
wns  named  Teuthea),  and  .Sgium  a]$o  from  seven  or  eight. 
But  all  these  towns  were  small,  and  some  of  them  underwent  a 
fiirther  junction  one  with  the  other;  thus  \Mgad  was  joined  with 
JSgeira,  and  Olenus  with  Dymd.^  All  the  authors  seem  disposed 
lo  recognize  twelve  cities,  and  no  more,  in  Achaia ;  for  Poljbins, 
still  adhering  to  that  nmnber,  sabstitutes  Leontium  and  Kerjneia 
m  place  of  Mgsd  and  Hhypes ;  Pansanias  gives  Keryneia  in 
place  of  Patrse.^  We  hear  of  no  facts  rejecting  these  Achsean 
towns  until  a  short  time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  even 
then  their  part  was  inconsiderable. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  territory  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Achaia  was  mountain,  forming  the  northern  descent  <^ 
those  high  ranges,  passable  only  through  very  difficult  ^rges, 
which  separate  the  comitry  from  Arcadia  to  the  south,  and  which 
throw  out  various  spurs  approaching  closely  to  the  gulf  of  Co- 
rinth. A  strip  of  flat  land,  with  white  clayey  soil,  often  very 
fertile,  between  these  mountains  and  the  sea,  formed  the  plain 
of  each  of  the  Achsean  towns,  which  weie  situated  for  the  most 
part  upon  steep  outlying  eminences  overhanging  it.  From  th« 
mountains  betwe^i  Achaia  and  Arcadia,  nomerous  streams  flow 
into  the  Corinthian  gulf,  but  few  of  them  are  perennial,  and  tlia 

whole  length  of  coast  is  represented  as  haiborless.^ 

■■  ..1.  ..  ^■.-.  .1         II  I - ,. —  * 

1  Strabo,  viiL  pp.  337, 342, 386.  '  Polyb.  ii  41 

'  See  Leake's  Trayels  in  Morea.  c.  xztu.  and  zxxi 
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